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PREFACE 


The  present  study  has  grown  out  of  an  original  wider  interest  in  the 
religious  behaviour  of  oppressed  minorities  in  general.  My  interest  had 
been  awakened  by  reading  about  nativistic,  messianic  and  millennial 
movements  resulting  from  western  colonialism:  and  I  was  largely  under 
the  influence  of  the  theoretical  assumptions  made  in  recent  cultural 
anthropological  and  sociological  literature  on  this  subject  when  I  set 
out  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  black  population  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  religious  behav¬ 
iour  of  the  slaves  could  be  usefully  examined  in  the  light  of  current 
theory  regarding  religious  movements:  after  all,  were  not  the  slaves 
an  oppressed  minority  and  had  they  not  used  religious  symbolism  to 
express  their  experiences?  In  the  course  of  research,  however,  I  was 
compelled  to  reject  the  idea:  the  more  I  perused  the  narratives  of 
escaped  and  freed  slaves,  the  clearer  it  became  to  me  that  the  religion 
of  the  slaves  was  a  much  more  colourful  and  complex  affair  than  I  had 
thought.  The  reader  will  of  course  observe  that  theories  about  religious 
movements  are  by  no  means  absent  from  this  work:  nevertheless,  both 
these  and  the  other  methodological  expedients  used  should  be  seen 
merely  as  instruments  in  an  attempt  to  describe  a  unique  historical 
process :  they  are  used  neither  to  validate  an  old,  nor  to  establish  a  new 
theory. 

My  thanks  must  go  in  first  place  to  Professor  Lauri  Honko,  who  has 
been  the  guiding  spirit  throughout.  He  it  was  who  superwised  my  early 
studies  in  comparative  religion  and  he  also  who  drew  my  attention  to 
the  present  field  of  study  —  although  it  was  only  later  that  I  began  to 
see  the  wider  social  significance  of  that  field.  For  his  unremitting  supp¬ 
ort  and  encouragement  I  here  express  my  gratitude.  During  the  period 
of  research  I  have  been  variously  associated  with  the  Departments  of 
Folklore  and  Comparative  Religion  in  Turku  and  Helsinki;  also  with 
the  Department  of  Ethnology  in  Jyvaskyla.  I  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  those  departments  —  especially  Professors  Matti  Kuusi  and  Juha 
Pentikainen  —  for  many  valuable  discussions.  I  am  particularly  be¬ 
holden  to  my  friends  in  Jyvaskyla,  and  notably  Professor  Asko  Vilkuna, 
who  provided  me  with  near-perfect  conditions  of  work  during  the  most 
exacting  phase  of  my  labours. 

A  grant  received  in  1973  from  the  United  States  Educational  Foundati¬ 
on  in  Finland  enabled  me  to  spend  the  best  part  of  one  year  in  the 
United  States  collecting  material  and  doing  research.  Among  the  many 
people  there  whose  generous  hospitality  made  my  stay  a  deeply  re¬ 
warding  experience,  I  am  especially  grateful  to  Professor  Eugene  D. 
Genovese  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  who,  by  allowing  me  to  read 
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his  Roll,  Jordan,  Roll  in  manuscript  provided  me  with  an  important 
stimulus  during  the  formative  period  of  my  own  work.  I  am  also  pro¬ 
foundly  appreciative  of  the  courtesy  shown  me  by  Professor  Norman 
R.  Yetman  of  the  University  of  Kansas  in  helping  me  to  acquaint  my¬ 
self  with  the  slave  narrative  collections.  Dr.  William  H.  Wiggins,  Jr., 
of  Indiana  University  was  unstinting  in  his  kindness  to  me  at  every 
stage  and  his  assistance  was  nothing  less  than  indispensable.  Unhappily 
Professor  Gilbert  Osofsky  is  no  longer  here  to  receive  my  thanks  and  I 
can  only  acknowledge  posthumously  my  appreciation  of  his  generous 
hospitality  and  open  friendliness. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  —  even  to  remember 
-  all  the  acts  of  courtesy,  individual  kindness  and  co-operation  shown 
me  during  my  time  in  the  United  States,  I  cannot  omit  to  thank  the 
following:  Professors  David  H.  Smith,  James  G.  Hart  and  Stephen 
J.  Stein  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies,  Indiana  University; 
Professor  Richard  M.  Dorson,  Department  of  Folklore,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity;  Professor  Charles  H.  Long  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Ann 
Shockley  and  Veronica  Tucker  of  Fisk  University  Library;  the  late 
Araa  Bontemps  of  Fisk  University;  Fritz  J.  Malval  of  the  Collis  P. 
P.  Huntington  Memorial  Library,  Hampton  Institute;  Dr.  Clifton 
Johnson  of  the  Amistad  Research  Center,  Dillard  University;  Joseph 
C.  Hickerson  of  the  Archive  of  Folk  Song,  Library  of  Congress;  David 
Tilgman  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  Arlene  J.  Peterson  of  the  Ohio 
Historical  Society;  Edith  Atkinson  of  the  Louisiana  State  Library;  Dr. 
Mary  Twining  of  the  Georgia  State  University;  William  Saunders  of 
the  Committee  for  Better  Racial  Assurance,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

I  owe  a  further  debt  to  the  staffs  of  the  Indiana  University  Library, 
Atlanta  University  Library,  the  Moorland  Collection,  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  as  well  as  the  Schomburg  Collection,  New  York  Public 
Library. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  Greenwood  Press  for  permission  to  print 
extracts  from  The  American  Slave,  edited  by  George  P.  Rawick. 

Finally  a  word  of  acknowledgment  about  the  text:  both  Dr.  Douglas 
C.  Riach  and  Mr.  Antony  Landon  who  assisted  me  with  the  revision 
of  the  English  language  went  far  beyond  what  was  strictly  required  of 
them  and  their  comments  were  of  real  value  in  giving  the  text  such 
cogency  as  it  may  possess. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Ellen  and  Artturi  Nyyssonen-  and  the  Alfred 
Kordelin  Foundations  for  financial  assistance  and  the  Finnish  Academy 
of  Science  and  Letters  for  publication. 


University  of  Turku 
August  1976 


Olli  Alho 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


A.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SLAVES  AS  A  RESEARCH 

SUBJECT 

1.  The  religion  of  the  slaves  as  a  religion.  The  title  »religion  of  the  slaves» 
implies  that  such  a  religion  really  existed  as  an  empirical  fact  and 
can  be  studied  as  such.  The  idea  can  be  expressed  as  a  hypothesis: 
that  the  religious  world-view  and  the  religious  behaviour  of  the  North 
American  slaves  were  differentiated  from  those  of  the  society  of  free 
citizens  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  considered  to  have  formed 
»a  religion  within  a  religion»;  and  that  this  religion  can  be  described 
and  explained  not  only  in  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  white  and  free 
citizens  but  as  an  independent  socio-cultural  complex.  This  idea  of 
the  religion  of  the  slaves  as  an  independent  cultural  institution  — - 
which  implies  the  independence  of  the  slave  culture  as  a  whole  —  has 
to  a  decisive  degree  directed  the  choice  of  research  material  and  the 
structure  of  this  work:  the  utility  and  formal  legitimacy  of  this  initial 
and  underlying  hypothesis  will  in  turn  be  determined  by  the  results 
of  the  study.1 

The  problem  of  the  independence  and  authenticity  of  an  Afro- 
American  culture  would  appear  to  be  little  more  than  academic  in 
character.  Indeed,  a  consciousness  of  cultural  originality  and  the 
acknowledged  impact  of  the  African  heritage  have  together  formed  one 
of  the  central  elements  and  dynamic  forces  of  black  historical  experience, 
not  only  on  the  level  of  black  scholarship  and  leadership  but  among 
all  black  Americans: 

We’s  different  in  color,  in  talk  and  in  ligion  and  beliefs.  We’s  different  in  every 
way  and  can  never  be  spected  to  think  or  to  live  alike.2 

One  explanation  for  the  relative  neglect  of  the  uniqueness  of  Afro- 
American  culture  in  white  scholarship  and  popular  thinking  may  be 
found  in  the  white  research  tradition  of  Afro-American  history.  To 
describe  the  Afro-American  and  particularly  the  slave  culture  as  being 
without  a  dynamics  of  its  own,  merely  an  extension  of  white  culture, 
and  to  study  Afro-Americans  as  culturally  passive  objects,  not  as  active 
and  creative  subjects,  necessarily  involves  viewing  Afro-American  his¬ 
tory  mainly  »through  a  white  filter»,  and  using  almost  exclusively 
sources  produced  by  whites.3  The  use  of  black  sources  —  with  notable 
if  few  exceptions  —  is  a  surprisingly  new  departure  and  its  value  is 
still  disputed.4  Once  again  we  have  an  example  of  »folk  intuition» 
representing  a  point  of  view  only  later  to  be  developed  by  the  scholarly 
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community.  As  one  anonymous  ex-slave  in  the  Fisk  University  col¬ 
lection  of  slave  narratives  expressed  it: 

If  you  want  Negro  history  you  will  have  to  get  from  somebody  who  wore  the 
shoe,  and  by  and  by  one  to  the  other  you  will  get  a  book.5 

What,  then,  makes  a  certain  cultural  complex  »independent»  or 
»authentic»?  What,  precisely,  constitutes  a  religion?  In  this  study 
»culture»  is  understood  as  an  integrated  complex  of  material  and  non¬ 
material  products  of  activities  characteristic  of  the  members  of  a  given 
society;  it  is  sustained  and  transmitted  by  learning,  communication, 
and  tradition.6  Religion  is  a  cultural  institution  representing  the  emo¬ 
tional  and  expressive  as  well  as  the  cognitive  dimensions  of  a  given 
society.  It  is  both  a  way  of  expressing  man’s  emotions  and  creative 
imagination,  and  a  system  of  symbols  that  serves  individuals  and 
groups  in  structuring  and  understanding  their  experiences  and  their 
perception  of  fundamental  problems.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
religion  is  that  it  involves  in  some  way  or  another  interaction  between 
men  and  supernatural  or  superhuman  forces  and  beings.7 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  religion  that  even  if  it  can  be  conceived  of  and 
presented  as  an  integrated  system  it  may  consist,  and  normally  does, 
of  many  different  elements  some  of  which  may  be  more  or  less  contra¬ 
dictory.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  systems  that  have  resulted  from  a 
cultural  contact  between  peoples.  Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
science  of  religion  these  amalgamations  may  seem  problematic,  but 
from  the  believer’s  point  of  view  the  mixing  together  of  traditions  from 
different  sources  poses  no  problems.8  Religions  also  display  another 
sort  of  multilevellism,  for  they  always  comprise  both  traditions  that 
are  actively  supported  and  used,  and  traditions  that  are  dormant. 
While  the  former  are  acknowledged  by  all  believers,  the  latter  may 
not  even  be  known  by  most  members  of  the  religious  community.  They 
can,  however,  be  suddenly  activated  with  the  help  of  religious  authorities 
in  situations  of  crisis.9  Both  culture  and  religion  are  subject  to  historical 
change  and  thus  reflect  changes  in  the  socio-economic  structure  of  the 
society  in  question.  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  above,  religious 
change  can  usually  be  seen  not  as  involving  a  thorough  change  of 
tradition,  but  as  a  process,  or  the  result  of  new,  socially  determined 
selections  from  the  stock  of  religious  tradition.10 

To  speak  of  »the  culture  of  the  slaves»  or  of  »the  religion  of  the 
slaves»  as  independent  phenomena,  not  just  as  extensions  of  white 
culture,  is  justified  if  the  characteristic  aspects  of  culture  and  religion 
reflect  authentically  the  social  and  historical  experience  of  the  slave 
communities  and  cannot  therefore  be  understood  merely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Euro-American  culture.  The  starting  point  of  this 
study  therefore  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  social  and  historical 
experience  of  Afro-Americans  gave  birth  to  a  culture  which  expresses 
this  experience.  This  culture  gave  impetus  to  an  experience  of  identity, 
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part  of  which  came  to  be  expressed  in  religion;  this  resulted  from  a 
process  whereby  a  new  historically  adequate  tradition  was  created 
from  old  material. 

The  sources  used  in  this  study  focus  on  a  period  of  time  that  can 
be  seen  as  the  mature  phase  of  the  plantation  economy.11  In  itself  this 
period  is  also  particularly  interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  black 
cultural  history.  If  the  above  view  of  the  material  basis  of  culture  is 
accepted,  one  can  analyse  the  ante-bellum  slave  culture  as  the  most 
developed  form  of  black  culture  created  by  the  slave  economy.  The 
description  and  analysis  of  the  slave  religion  as  an  institution  determined 
by  the  system  of  production  cannot,  however,  be  done  mechanically. 
Having  once  come  into  being  the  religion  of  the  slaves  subsisted  and 
changed  relatively  independently  and  cannot  be  exclusively  explained 
by  its  relationship  to  the  material  basis  of  the  plantation  society;  one 
must  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  was  a  tradition  with  unique 
historical  and  geographical  roots.12 

I  prefer  to  use  the  term  »religion»  for  the  subject  of  this  study,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  western  conception  of  religion  has  often  proved 
narrow  and  sometimes  misleading  when  applied  to  particular  ethnic 
traditions.13  The  manner  in  which  I  have  defined  and  used  the  term  is 
basically  western  with  the  possible  exception  that  I  do  not  emphasize 
the  theoretical  distinction  between  religion  and  magic  in  my  discussions 
of  the  different  elements  in  the  religion  of  the  slaves.14  In  the  light  of 
the  present  material  it  also  seems  difficult  to  trace  in  the  Afro-American 
religion  the  characteristically  African  way  of  conceiving  of  the  »sacred», 
though  this  is  obviously  different  from  the  European  way.15  On  the 
basis  of  written  documents,  even  if  they  are  based  on  oral  tradition, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  penetrate  deep  enough  into  the  minds  of  former 
slaves,  not  to  speak  of  actual  slaves,  in  order  to  judge  whether  this 
difference  also  marked  the  relationship  between  Afro-American  and 
Euro-American  religiosity.  The  questions  I  endeavour  to  answer  in 
this  study  concern  the  form  and  content  of  the  religion  of  the  slaves, 
in  both  its  Christian  and  ethnic  aspects,  the  relationship  of  these  aspects 
to  each  other  both  in  theory  and  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves;  also  their 
impact  on  the  structure  and  function  of  the  slave  community.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  topics  will  be  preceded  by  a  rather  extensive  survey  of 
the  socio-historical  background  of  the  religion  of  the  slaves. 

2.  Material  for  the  study.  Were  the  object  of  this  research  only  the 
process  that  brought  the  slaves  into  contact  with  the  Christian  religion, 
the  quantity  of  extant  sources  could  be  considered  large.  The  white 
society  of  the  South  documented  in  many  ways  the  ideology  on  which 
its  desire  to  make  Christians  of  the  slaves  was  based,  and  the  develop¬ 
ments  through  which  it  hoped  this  would  occur.1  As  my  aim,  however, 
is  to  find  out  what  the  religion  of  the  slaves  really  was  —  instead  of  what 
the  whites  wanted  or  imagined  it  to  be  —  the  sources  are  insufficient. 
The  whites  were  apparently  rather  indifferent  as  to  what  the  slaves 
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really  thought,  felt,  and  believed,  and  the  slaves  for  their  part  deliberately 
kept  these  things  to  themselves.2 

In  studying  black  religion  it  is  practical  to  divide  the  sources  on  the 
basis  of  their  ethnic  background  and  start  from  the  assumption  that  both 
groups  of  sources  answer  partly  different  sorts  of  questions.  The  sources 
produced  by  the  white  society  appear  to  give  answers  to  questions 
concerning  1)  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  2)  the  ideology  of 
this  instruction,  and  3)  the  forms  of  religious  practice  controlled  by  the 
whites.  Black  sources  in  turn  contain  information  about  1 )  the  world¬ 
view  of  the  slaves,  2)  the  forms  and  nature  of  the  Christianity  they 
adopted,  the  selections  made  in  the  adoptive  process,  and  the  nature 
of  the  syncretism  of  this  Christianity  and  the  ethnic  tradition,  and  3) 
the  forms  of  religious  practices  outside  white  control.  This  principle  for 
the  grouping  of  sources  is  also  reflected  in  the  structure  of  this  study. 
It  is  not,  however,  followed,  when  strict  adherence  to  it  would  impo¬ 
verish  the  examination.  White  sources  are  used  to  illuminate  black 
religion  if  it  can  be  seen  that  they  reflect  more  than  the  values  and 
stereotyped  images  of  the  white  society.  Similarly,  black  sources  are 
occasionally  used  to  describe  the  activities  of  the  whites. 

3.  Black  sources.  The  first  and  clearly  original  group  of  black  sources 
for  this  study  are  the  narratives  of  freed  and  fugitive  slaves.1  The  pub¬ 
lishing  peak  of  these  narratives  dates  back  to  the  most  active  decades 
of  the  abolitionist  crusade  1820 — 1860,  but  if  we  include  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  representatives  of  the  genre  they  cover  a  period  of  over 
a  hundred  years.  Charles  H.  Nichols  traces  the  exact  beginning  of  this 
tradition  to  the  publication  of  John  Saffin's  Adam  Negroes  Tryall,  in 
1703. 2  Well  known  early  examples  of  the  genre  were  A  Narrative  of 
the  Uncommon  Sufferings  and  Surprising  Deliverance  of  Briton  Ham- 
mon,  a  Negro  Man,  published  in  Boston  in  1760,  and  one  of  its  classics, 
The  Interesting  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Olaudah  Equiano,  or  Gustavus 
Vassa,  the  African  (London  1789),  which  ran  through  several  editions 
in  the  following  period  of  fifty  years.  Later  examples  of  exceptionally 
popular  narratives  are  Charles  Ball's  Slavery  in  the  United  States 
(1836),  The  Life  of  James  Mars  (1865),  The  Narrative  of  Moses  Roper's 
Adventures  and  Escape  from  American  Slavery  (1837),  Solomon 
Northup's  Twelve  Years  a  Slave  (1853),  and  the  Autobiography  of 
Josiah  Henson  (1849).3 

These  narratives  constitute  what  is  in  many  ways  a  heterogeneous 
genre.  Some  of  them  were  published  as  separate  books  and  pamphlets, 
others  in  the  pages  of  abolitionist  magazines  and  newspapers.  Some 
were  written  by  ex-slaves  themselves,  while  some  were  either  wholly  or 
partly  written  or  edited  by  abolitionist  ghost  writers.  The  total  number 
of  slave  narratives,  not  counting  short  narrative  sketches,  amounts  to 
almost  one  hundred.4  In  this  study  the  number  of  slave  narratives  also 
includes  a  group  of  autobiographies  of  black  ministers  and  preachers, 
published  in  the  late  Nineteenth  century  or  early  Twentieth  century. 
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They  differ  from  other  slave  narratives  principally  in  their  emphasis 
on  the  narrator’s  post-slavery  career.  This  group  includes  such  works 
as  W.  H.  Robinson’s  From  Log  Cabin  to  the  Pulpit,  Or  15  Years  in 
Slavery  (1903),  W.  H.  Singleton’s  Recollections  of  My  Slavery  Days 
(1922),  S.  J.  C.  Edwards’s  From  Slavery  to  a  Bishopric  or  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Walter  Hawkins  (1891),  and  the  Autobiography  of  Rev.  John 
Baptist  Snowden  (1900).  The  narrative  sketches  frequently  published 
in  abolitionist  literature  and  newspapers  have  not  been  used  syste¬ 
matically,  as  they  seldom  contain  religious  information.  I  have,  however, 
used  Timothy  Drew’s  collection  of  narratives  by  slaves  who  fled  to 
Canada ;  this  contains  both  short  narrative  sketches  and  longer  accounts 
of  slave  life.5 

Another  large  group  of  narratives  are  the  interviews  of  ex-slaves 
collected  in  1936 — 1938  by  the  Federal  Writers’  Project  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  and  arranged  as  the  Slave  Narrative  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  said  project.6  The  original  collection  consists  of  over 
10,000  typewritten  pages  and  interviews  with  over  2,000  ex-slaves. 
The  material  from  Arkansas  alone  fills  three  and  a  half  volumes,  while 
the  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Georgia  narratives 
each  make  up  two  volumes.  The  State  of  Louisiana  did  not  participate 
in  the  project,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  material  from  Virginia 
has  been  printed  in  a  separate  collection.7  During  the  same  period, 
two  sets  of  narratives  were  collected  by  the  interviewers  of  the  Social 
Science  Institute  of  Fisk  University.  The  first,  called  the  Unwritten 
History  of  Slavery,  contains  autobiographical  accounts  by  41  narrators; 
the  second,  God  Struck  Me  Dead,  contains  six  slave  autobiographies 
and  50  narratives  of  conversion  experiences  by  narrators  of  whom  some 
were  ex-slaves.8 

The  use  of  slave  folk  lyrics  has  here  been  limited  to  Negro  spirituals. 
Examination  of  the  spirituals  has  been  further  restricted  to  that  part 
of  the  tradition  that  can  be  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  period  of  slavery 
and  therefore  can  be  expected  to  reflect  the  religious  world-view  of 
the  slaves.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  delimit  the  sample  only  to  those 
collections  and  individual  texts  that  are  undeniably  products  of  the  ante¬ 
bellum  period.  In  this  case  the  material  would  consist  mainly  of  songs 
from  three  collections,  T.  W.  Higginson’s  Negro  Spirituals  (1867), 
W.  F.  Allen’s  (et  al.)  Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States  (1867),  and 
T.  P.  Fenner’s  Cabin  and  Plantation  Songs  (1874).  The  number  of 
texts  would  then  have  been  about  200.  I  have,  however,  also  included 
texts  that  were  collected  in  the  later  decades  of  the  Nineteenth  century, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  also  reflect 
the  religious  tradition  of  slavery.9 

The  problem  of  dating  the  material  also  presents  itself  in  the  use  of 
black  folklore,  since,  as  in  the  case  above,  only  a  portion  of  the  available 
information  can  with  certainty  be  traced  back  to  the  slavery  period.10 
I  have  not  tried  to  solve  this  problem  but  have  used  the  information 
of  the  Slave  Narrative  Collection  indiscriminately:  that  is,  no  dis- 
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tinction  has  been  made  between  possibly  earlier  and  possibly  later 
elements.  The  same  principle  has  been  applied  when  using  the  in¬ 
formation  in  Drums  and  Shadows,  a  collection  of  interviews  prepared 
by  the  Savannah  Unit  of  the  Georgia  Writers5  Project.11 

The  choice  of  sources  has  been  a  particularly  difficult  task  where  the 
black  folk  narrative  tradition  is  concerned.  Most  of  this  material  can 
clearly  be  said  to  have  a  dominantly  entertainment  function,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  also  a  reservoir  of  central  existential-philosophical  ideas.12 
As  such  I  have  commented  on  it  briefly,  but  have  left  it  for  the  most 
part  outside  the  scope  of  this  study  since  the  quantity  of  explicitly 
religious  information  in  the  material  is  rather  small. 

The  folkloristic  material,  that  is  to  say,  the  folk  narrative  and  folk 
belief  material  used  in  this  study,  has  been  related  to  Stith  Thompson’s 
Motif-Index  of  Folk-Literature  and  Ernest  W.  Baughman’s  Type  and 
Motif-Index  of  the  Folktales  of  England  and  North  America.13  As  for 
items  of  folk  religion,  I  have  used  the  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of 
North  Carolina  Folklore.14  The  rich  material  of  the  Journal  of  American 
Folklore  as  well  as  that  to  be  found  in  such  classic  works  as  Elsie  C. 
Parson’s  Folk-Lore  of  the  Sea  Islands,  South  Carolina  (1923)  and 
Newbell  N.  Puckett’s  Folk  Religion  of  the  Southern  Negro  (1926)  have 
been  utilized  as  comparative  and,  occasionally,  complementary  ma¬ 
terial.15 

4.  White  sources.  Since  this  study  is  focussed  on  the  religion  of  the 
slaves  and  not  on  the  white  mission,  the  use  of  primary  white  sources 
has  been  small.  The  most  important  group  of  white  sources  used  here 
concerns  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  and  it  was  primarily 
produced  by  the  denominations  involved.  These  sources  include  three 
kinds  of  literature.  Ideological  literature ,  which  sets  out  the  religious 
motivation,  justification,  and  sanctions  for  the  instruction  and  usually 
has  a  strong  exhortative  character.  The  Pastoral  letters  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  during  the  colonial  period  are  the  first  examples  of  this 
genre.1  Advisory  literature ,  which  consists  of  suggestions  about  the  practical 
organization  of  the  religious  instruction  for  the  planters,  missionaries, 
and  other  religious  authorities.  This  literature  ranges  from  short  articles 
about  the  »management  of  the  negroes»  in  the  agricultural  press,  to 
systematically  developed  programmes  of  the  type  of  the  most  famous 
and  influential  of  them,  Charles  C.  Jones’s  Suggestions  on  the  Religious 
Instruction  of  the  Negroes  (1847).  Finally,  there  is  the  catechetical  literature , 
which  includes  a  number  of  actual  catechisms  —  often  specially  designed 
for  the  needs  of  »coloured  persons»  —  and  also  some  collections  of 
sermons  to  be  read  to  the  slaves  at  prayer  meetings.2 

These  sources  date  for  the  most  part  from  the  period  when  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  exclusively  oral  religious  instruction  for  the  slaves  forced  the 
denominations  to  develop  and  effect  new  methods  of  instruction.  They  give 
a  clear  picture  of  the  objectives,  means,  and  the  assumed  as  well  as  the 
formal  results  of  this  work.  Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  source  criticism 
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this  literature  must  be  considered  biased:  it  provides  information  about 
the  ideas,  activities,  and  obtained  results  only  of  that  group  which, 
having  an  actively  positive  attitude  towards  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves,  was  the  ideological  vanguard  of  this  instruction.  The 
importance  of  this  group  is  considerable,  however,  because  of  its  func¬ 
tion  in  formulating,  in  the  context  of  strict  white  social  control,  the 
version  of  Christianity  to  be  offered  to  the  slaves  as  the  Christian  religion. 

The  traditional  sources  for  the  study  of  slavery  have  been  virtually 
ignored.  Travellers’  accounts,  plantation  records,  diaries  of  the  whites, 
and  Southern  newspapers,  journals  and  magazines  have  been  used 
only  casually  to  fill  in  the  picture.3 


B.  ASPECTS  OF  RESEARCH 

5.  Ethnohistorical  approach.  Melville  J.  Herskovits  conceived  of  the 
ethnohistorical  method  as  a  combination  of  ethnology  and  history  that 
would  be  useful  mainly  in  studying  cultural  dynamics  in  situations  of 
cultural  contact.  With  this  method,  Herskovits  argued,  it  should  be 
possible  to  establish  the  »base  lines»  of  the  process  of  cultural  change, 
to  describe  emerging  cultures,  and  to  comprehend  the  historical  pro¬ 
gression  of  events  that  led  up  to  the  establishment  and  functioning  of 
such  cultures.1 

Herskovits  speaks  of  ethnohistory  both  as  a  method  and  as  an 
approach.  A  certain  vagueness  has  also  later  characterized  the  definitions 
of  this  term.  Ethnohistory  has  not  been  considered  as  an  independent 
field  of  research  but  as  an  approach  that  combines  certain  methods  and 
techniques.  Robert  M.  Carmack  defines  it  as  »a  special  set  of  techniques 
and  methods  for  studying  culture  through  written  and  oral  traditions)).2 
Some  other  writers  have  seen  it  more  as  a  combination  of  the  generali¬ 
zing  aspects  of  cultural  anthropology  and  ethnology  with  the  interest 
in  time  sequence  shown  by  the  historical  discipline.3 

Broadly  speaking  ethnohistory  may  be  said  to  have  remained  a 
rather  vague  concept.  The  »method»  can  be  seen  as  a  general  frame  of 
reference  leading  a  student  towards  certain  kinds  of  sources,  but  the 
specific  techniques  and  methods  referred  to  by  Carmack  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  those  used  by  all  branches  of  research  that  collect,  sys¬ 
tematize,  and  analyze  oral  and  written  sources.  As  it  is,  the  originality 
of  the  ethnohistorical  approach  may  finally  reside  only  in  its  specific 
choice  of  research  subjects,  the  preliterate  and  preindustrial  archaic 
societies.  William  C.  Sturtevant  has  accordingly  reduced  its  various 
definitions  to  »the  study  of  the  history  of  the  peoples  normally  studied 
by  anthropologists)).4  An  important  addition  to  this  view  has  been  made 
by  Richard  M.  Dorson  who  has  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  various  ethnic  minorities  living  in  technically  developed 
societies,  the  history  of  which  has  generally  been  written  by  the  dominant 
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(white)  peoples  on  the  basis  of  sources  produced  by  the  majority.5 
Dorson’s  remark  is,  of  course,  particularly  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  present  study. 

Why  should  the  history,  and  the  study  of  the  history,  of  preindustrial 
and/or  preliterate  peoples  be  called  ’ethnohistory’  instead  of  ’history’? 
This  question  has  been  asked  by  Charles  Hudson,  who  has  also  pointed 
out  the  ethnocentric  bias  of  western  writers  who  use  the  term:  »By 
consigning  preliterate  peoples  to  ’ethnohistory’,  however,  we  remove 
them  from  the  class  of  humanity  to  which  we  ourselves  belong».6  I 
have  adopted  the  term  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  problems  of  this  exa¬ 
mination  are  more  cultural  anthropological  than  historical  in  character ; 
and  secondly,  the  sources  of  this  study  belong  to  a  group  that  as  a 
whole  has  traditionally  been  overlooked  by  historians  (as  the  history 
of  these  sources  clearly  demonstrates),  but  that  has  as  traditionally 
attracted  cultural  anthropologists,  particularly  students  of  folklore. 

It  must  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  slave  narratives  possess  a  very 
different  character  from  traditions  usually  studied  by  ethnohistorians : 
genealogies,  place  names,  tales,  myths,  poetry,  etc.7  They  also  differ 
from  what  Jan  Vansina  has  called  oral  traditions,  which  consist  ex¬ 
clusively  of  »hearsay  accounts,  that  is,  testimonies  that  narrate  an 
event  which  has  not  been  witnessed  and  remembered  by  the  informant 
himself,  but  which  he  has  learnt  about  through  hearsay».8  As  auto¬ 
biographical  accounts  dictated  to  the  interviewers  by  the  individuals 
themselves,  slave  narratives  can  be  classified,  according  to  Vansina’s 
terminology,  as  personal  recollections,  a  genre  that  is  considered  by  Van¬ 
sina  as  »extremely  trustworthy)).9  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  many 
of  the  problems  of  using  oral  tradition  in  historical  research  are  not 
actualized  by  the  slave  narratives.  The  special  character  of  the  narratives 
also  means  that  they  do  not  merely  represent  the  »folk  aspect))  of  the 
history  of  slavery,  in  the  sense  of  having  to  be  read  only  as  testimonies 
of  what  former  slaves  thought  of  their  past;  they  can  be  considered  as 
normal  historical  sources  which  demand  only  a  particular  type  of 
assessment  that  is  suitable  to  their  nature.10  An  important  aspect  of 
this  source  critical  assessment  is,  as  several  writers  have  emphasized, 
that  the  narratives  are  compared  with  other  historical  sources.11  In 
this  study,  however,  the  information  in  the  narratives  has  not  only 
been  checked  against  traditional  white  sources,  but  internal  comparison 
has  also  been  made  of  the  various  collections  of  the  genre. 

6.  Criticism  of  oral  tradition  as  a  source.  Assessment  of  their  value  as 
sources  indicates  that  the  slave  narratives  are  documents  that  were 
produced  to  convey  information  about  a  certain  historical  period.1 
Some  were  produced  contemporaneously  with  slavery,  some  date  from 
several  decades  after  it.  The  slave  narratives  can  accordingly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  contain  not  only  facts  about  slavery,  but  normative  elements, 
that  is,  attitudes,  values,  expectations,  and  judgments  as  well.  The 
purpose  of  source  criticism  is  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  sources 
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really  tell  what  they  claim  to  tell  and  to  what  extent  they  also  reveal 
information  about  the  period  and  background  in  which  they  were 
written.  This  problem  could  perhaps  also  be  expressed  by  asking  to 
what  extent  the  narratives  can  be  considered  as  Tolk  history5,  »the 
view  a  society  has  of  its  past»,  and  to  what  extent  as  5history5.2  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  slave  narratives,  whatever  period  they  belong 
to,  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  intellectual  and  social  climate  of  the 
time  of  their  emergence. 

Source  criticism  is  usually  divided  into  external  and  internal  criticism. 
This  division  produces  two  groups  of  questions :  the  first  aims  at  settling 
the  matter  of  the  authenticity  of  the  source,  the  second  its  reliability.3 
In  applying  this  division  to  source  criticism  of  the  slave  narratives  the 
former  consideration,  authenticity,  seems  to  require  answers  to  questions 
like  the  following:  Why  were  the  slave  narratives  collected?  What  sort 
of  slaves  were  the  narrators?  What  motivated  the  publishers  of  the 
narratives?  How  did  the  socio-economic  conditions  of  the  period  in¬ 
fluence  the  narrators  and  their  narrations?  In  excercising  internal 
criticism  we  shall  have  to  ask:  Did  the  former  slaves,  their  interviewers 
and  the  publishers  of  the  narratives  want  to  convey  the  truth  about 
slavery?  Were  the  ex-slaves  equipped  with  sufficient  knowledge  of 
what  they  were  recounting?  How  does  the  time  lag  between  slavery 
and  the  interviews  affect  the  reliability  of  the  narratives?  How  many 
intermediaries  were  there  between  the  original  narrators  and  the  printed 
narratives?  Source  criticism  of  the  narratives  has  here  been  considered 
as  an  independent  research  problem  and  receives  accordingly  relatively 
detailed  treatment.  A  special  reason  for  this  is  the  problematical  nature 
of  the  sources,  particularly  in  the  area  of  the  present  study. 

Several  of  the  interviewers  called  their  interviews  '’folklore5.  This  is 
misleading:  as  typically  individual  biographical  material  arising  from 
personal  experiences,  apparently  not  very  stereotyped  nor  strictly 
controlled  socially  they  deviate  clearly  from  what  is  usually  understood 
by  the  term.  On  the  other  hand  they  contain  a  rather  easily  distinguish¬ 
able  body  of  folkloric  material:  beliefs,  tales,  legends,  stories,  and  songs. 
This  material  demands  a  short  methodological  note. 

The  genre-analytical  method  developed  among  folklorists  aims  at 
the  classification  of  oral  tradition  into  a  system  in  which,  at  least  in 
principle,  every  tradition  can  be  identified  and  named.  In  the  study  of 
religion  this  method  can  be  useful  not  only  in  classifying  and  naming 
genres  of  religious  tradition,  but  particularly  in  determining  what  sort 
of  tradition  reflects  the  actual  beliefs  of  a  given  individual  or  community; 
for  students  of  religion  it  is  thus  a  method  of  finding  and  selecting  for 
research  the  material  which  in  religious  terms  is  relevant.4  Without 
this  methodological  aid,  as  the  early  developers  of  it  were  able  to  point 
out,  students  may  commit  serious  mistakes  in  assessing  the  religious 
significance  of  a  tradition.  The  undifferentiated  use  of  all  oral  tradition, 
legends,  tales,  myths,  beliefs,  etc.,  is  likely  to  result  in  quite  unreliable 
accounts  of  what  people  really  believe.5 
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The  objectives  of  this  study  do  not  require,  and  the  quality  of  the 
material  does  not  allow,  a  formal  genre  analysis  in  which  the  material 
would  be  classified  according  to  a  strict  terminological  system.  Yet  it 
may  be  useful  to  point  out  the  main  trends  according  to  which  the  folk 
tradition  of  the  slave  narratives  shape  themselves,  and  thus  to  set  out 
the  principles  according  to  which  it  has  been  used  to  illuminate  the 
religious  world-view  of  the  slaves.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
material  in  this  study  belongs  to  the  categories  of  memorates  and  chronic- 
ates.  The  former  are  narratives,  usually  in  the  first  person  singular, 
about  a  supernatural  experience  of  the  narrator  himself  or  somebody 
relatively  close  to  him;  an  account  of  having  seen  a  ghost  would  be 
a  typical  memorate  of  the  slave  narratives.  The  latter  are  close  to 
memorates  but  they  lack  their  reference  to  the  supernatural ;  the  stories 
of  ex-slaves  about  their  prayer  meetings  or  other  religious  practices 
can  here  be  seen  as  chronicates.  In  both  memorates  and  chronicates 
the  reliability  of  what  is  told  is  based  on  its  personal  character  and 
subsequent  authenticity.6 

A  large  portion  of  the  religious  folk  tradition  of  the  narratives  has 
been  written  down  in  the  form  of  beliefs:  these  are  short  statements 
about  the  supernatural,  for  instance,  »to  dream  of  a  funeral  is  a  sign 
of  a  wedding».7  Beliefs  can  usually  be  considered  reliable  sources  for 
the  study  of  religion,  yet  their  validity  for  the  whole  community  of 
tradition-bearers  in  a  given  area  must  be  demonstrated  by  a  frequency- 
analysis.  Without  this  there  is  no  way  of  telling  which  beliefs  belong  to 
the  collectively  supported  tradition  and  which  are  just  parts  of  individual 
belief  systems.8  In  this  study  the  frequencies  of  various  beliefs  are  only 
indicated  by  a  rough  tabulation.  Since  the  code  used  for  each  item 
also  shows  its  geographical  origin,  one  can  also  get  from  the  tables  an 
idea  of  their  distribution.9 

Since  other  folk  narrative  genres  play  but  a  small  part  in  slave  remini¬ 
scences,  I  shall  not  refer  to  them  in  this  short  survey  of  basic  concepts. 
This  applies  also  to  the  well  known  genre  of  the  folk  tales  of  the  slaves 
which,  because  of  their  very  generic  nature  and  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  religious  information  they  contain,  are  only  briefly  discussed 
in  this  work.10  One  final  note  must  be  made,  however,  about  the  term 
myth  which  will  be  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  Negro  spirituals : 

I  shall  in  this  work  describe  as  myths  those  narratives  of  an  event  or 
series  of  events  which  believers  (narrators)  consider  to  be  basic  and 
exemplary  and  as  such  parts  of  the  sacred  history  of  a  people  and  of 
the  whole  of  mankind.11 

7.  Tradition-analytical  approach.  The  content  analysis  of  a  written  or 
oral  product  of  communication  normally  includes  a  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  communication  and  on  this  basis  judgments  about 
its  producers  and  receivers.1  I  have  in  this  study  adhered  to  the  basic 
structure  of  the  content-analytical  process  without  adopting  a  strictly 
quantitative  approach  to  the  material.  The  material  has  been  arranged 
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and  described  in  the  framework  of  content  categories,  the  establishing 
of  which,  in  the  case  of  Negro  spirituals,  is  based  on  a  religion-pheno¬ 
menological  system  and,  in  the  case  of  the  slave  narratives,  on  a  system 
more  or  less  derived  from  the  structure  of  the  narratives  themselves. 

In  the  analysis  of  slave  narratives  the  identification  of  the  content 
units,  the  indicators,  is  not  problematical,  because  of  the  realistic  basis 
for  the  establishing  of  content  categories.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro 
spirituals  certain  terminological  distinctions  must  be  made.  I  have 
named  the  indicators  according  to  what  tradition  genre  they  belong  to: 
I  shall  use  the  general  term  motif  of  all  indicators  belonging  to  any 
other  genre  than  myth.  When  an  indicator  is  part  of  a  myth  I  shall 
speak  of  either  myths  or  mythologemes,  the  latter  being  both  a  structural 
and  a  contentual  part  of  the  former.2  The  myth  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
for  example,  contains  mythologemes  like  the  archangel  Gabriel  blowing 
his  trumpet,  catastrophic  changes  in  the  cosmos,  sinners  trying  to  hide, 
etc.  I  shall  finally  call  allusions  those  indicators  in  the  Negro  spirituals 
that  allude  to  the  motifs  or  mythologemes  (or  myths)  in  such  a  way 
that  the  information  communicated  is  not  revealed  by  the  text  itself 
unless  the  receiver  is  familiar  with  the  tradition  in  question.3  »Blow 
your  trumpet,  Gabriel»  is  an  allusion  to  the  myth  of  the  end  of  the 
world  (and  to  the  particular  mythologeme  within  it  of  Gabriel  blowing 
the  trumpet)  that  can  only  be  comprehended  without  further  expla¬ 
nation  by  receivers  familiar  with  the  Christian  myth.  In  this  study  only 
those  texts  have  been  counted  as  myths  which  narrate  a  given  mythical 
event  in  a  relatively  complete  form  and  have  consequently  a  clearly  epic 
character.  When  this  is  not  the  case  and  the  information  is  partial  or 
fragmentary,  the  indicator  will  be  called  a  mythologeme.  Allusions  are 
usually  very  short,  often  consisting  of  no  more  than  one  or  two  words. 

I  have  combined  the  content  analysis  of  both  Negro  spirituals  and 
slave  narratives  with  a  tradition-historical  approach  in  the  framework 
of  which  the  motifs,  myths,  and  mythologemes  are  examined  against 
their  tradition-historical  background.  This  approach  has  not  been  very 
fully  developed,  partly  because  the  tradition-field  of  the  spirituals  is 
already  well  mapped  and  partly  because  such  an  examination  carried 
out  in  the  ethnic  tradition  of  the  slaves  would  require  an  independent 
study.4 

8.  Socio-historical  approach.  While  the  major  part  of  this  study  is  devoted 
to  the  analysis  of  religious  traditions  and  practices,  the  examination 
of  the  religion  of  the  slaves  will  also  be  related  to  the  social  reality  of  the 
slave  communities.  This  approach  is  based  on  the  view  that  the  Christian 
indoctrination  of  the  slaves  has  to  be  explained  principally  as  a  part 
of  the  system  of  plantation  management,  the  objectives  of  which  were 
determined  by  the  economic  interests  of  the  slaveholders.  The  relation¬ 
ship  between  these  interests  and  the  religious  education  of  the  slaves 
can  be  seen  as  both  direct  and  indirect.  In  many  instances  the  planters’ 
motives  for  the  religious  education  of  their  slaves  were  explicitly  and 
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expressly  economic,  and  directly  related  to  their  ideas  about  the  most 
effective  way  of  managing  their  chattel  property.  They  could,  on  the 
other  hand,  commit  themselves  to  such  instruction  also  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  holistic  world-view,  that  is,  they  could  see  it  as  integral  to 
their  position  as  Christians.  In  this  case  they  would  not  describe  their 
reasons  for  the  instruction  as  practical  but  ideological.  As  the  world¬ 
view  of  a  planter  can,  however,  be  best  understood  as  a  function  of 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  slaveholding  class  and  its  class  interests, 
economic  interests  may  also  here  be  seen  as  dominant.  The  slaveholders 
and  their  interests  were  not,  however,  the  only  factors  to  influence  the 
formation  of  the  slave  religion,  for  the  slaves  themselves  were  another 
significant  group.  The  antagonism  between  these  two  classes  and  the 
resulting  conflict  of  interests  seems  to  have  created  precisely  the  social 
dynamics,  which  explain  the  religion  of  the  slaves  as  a  social  and  his¬ 
torical  phenomenon.1 

There  are  problems  in  the  socio-historical  approach  outlined  above 
that  require  for  their  solution  specialist  skills  and  specific  methods. 
In  the  present  study  therefore  only  one  aspect  of  the  social  history  of 
slavery  will  be  given  close  examination:  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
religious  communication,  and  the  interaction  of  various  groups  connected 
with  it.  The  Afro-American  slaves  are  a  particularly  interesting  group 
for  this  kind  of  study.  In  studying  Afro-American  culture  we  are  dealing 
with  a  clearly  definable  situation  of  cultural  conflict,  in  the  limits  of 
which  the  processes  of  creation,  integration,  and  disintegration  of 
culture  can  be  followed  relatively  easily.  On  the  basis  of  slave  narratives, 
and  with  the  aid  of  material  from  other  sources,  it  seems  possible  to 
draw  a  relatively  accurate  picture  of  the  two  groups  whose  interaction 
formed  the  basis  for  the  Christianization  of  the  slaves :  the  slaves  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  slaveholders,  missionaries,  and  ministers.  It  should  also 
be  possible  to  discern  the  factors  which  made  the  Christian  tradition  a 
part  of  the  Afro-American  world-view:  religious  instruction  on  the 
plantations,  white  churches,  religious  meetings  of  the  slaves,  and  revivals. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  study  is  devoted  to  this  task.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  communication  of  the  ethnic  elements  of  the 
slave  religion,  and  the  few  facts  available  only  permit  to  make  specu¬ 
lations  and  hypotheses.2 


C.  CRITICISM  OF  THE  SOURCES 

9.  Early  slave  narratives.  Generally  speaking  it  seems  that  criticism  of 
the  slave  narratives  as  historical  sources  has  either  rejected  them  or 
accepted  them  with  caution.  This  applies  to  both  the  earlier  and  the 
FWP-narratives.  I  shall  examine  below  the  main  trends  of  this  criticism 
and  then  define  the  conditions  on  which  the  narratives  have  been  used 
in  this  study.1 
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The  most  common,  and  by  definition  also  the  strongest,  objection 
made  to  the  early  slave  narratives  is  that  they  were  often  either  actually 
written  or  at  least  edited  by  white  abolitionists.  As  a  genre  they  developed 
largely  from  organized  and  active  interviewing,  editing,  and  distributing 
on  the  part  of  anti-slavery  people,  and  as  such  they  were  above  all 
viewed  as  a  central  part  of  the  ideological  war  against  slavery.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  choice  of  themes  and  general  attitude 
in  the  narratives  was  influenced  by  abolitionist  expectations  and  may 
therefore  represent  something  less  than  a  serious  attempt  to  give  a 
truthful  historical  and  social  account.  The  role  of  a  fugitive  or  a  freed 
slave  narrator  was  that  of  a  witness  and  the  narratives  were  prosecutor’s 
testimonies.2  For  source  criticism  a  decision  is  here  required,  as  to 
whether  the  narratives  can  be  considered  merely  as  compilations  of 
the  narrator’s  opinions  and  knowledge  of  slavery,  deliberately  put 
together  to  propagate  the  religious  and  moral  notions  of  northern 
abolitionism,  or  whether  they  can  also  be  regarded  as  giving  true  in¬ 
formation  about  slavery.  Many  students  of  slavery  seem  to  support 
the  former  view.  In  the  frequently  quoted  words  of  a  standard  work 
on  slavery  by  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  the  slave  narratives  »were  issued  with 
so  much  abolitionist  editing  that  as  a  class  their  authenticity  is  doubt¬ 
ful^3  Clement  Eaton  considers  them  »in  general  untrustworthy»,  and 
Bennet  H.  Wall  considers  them  »more  valuable  as  records  of  propa¬ 
ganda  than  as  accounts  of  slavery».4 

In  addition  to  the  role  of  the  whites  in  the  preparation  of  the  narratives 
critics  have  also  pointed  out  that  the  narrators  were  seldom  typical 
slaves.  A  fugitive  was  an  exception  almost  per  definitionem :  he  must 
have  possessed  unusual  qualities  of  vigour,  independence,  and  initiative, 
as  the  cases  of  a  Frederick  Douglass,  a  Josiah  Henson,  or  a  William  Wells 
Brown  easily  show.5  A  third,  though  not  very  common  objection  is  that 
the  narrators  in  some  cases  just  tended  to  fabulate,  either  in  an  attempt 
to  conform  to  the  assumed  or  real  expectations  of  the  editors,  or  simply 
because  they  wanted  to.6 

When  examining  this  criticism  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  many 
of  the  assertions  are  of  an  extremely  general  nature:  the  narratives  are 
often  criticized  and  rejected  as  a  genre,  no  attempt  is  made  to  present 
the  criticism  in  more  specific  terms  and  the  narratives  are  never  examined 
individually.  The  value  of  many  of  the  critical  remarks  is  therefore 
limited.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  a  few  narratives  shows  that  they 
represent  an  extremely  heterogenous  genre,  comprising  works  that 
differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  terms  of  style,  structure,  and  content. 
It  makes  little  sense  in  terms  of  source  criticism  to  reject  the  clearly 
structured  and  rich  accounts  of,  say,  Louis  Hughes,  Jacob  Stroyer, 
H.  C.  Bruce,  Austin  Steward,  or  Solomon  Northup,  along  with  the 
semi-fictional  narratives  of  J.  W.  Loguen,  Elleanor  Eldridge,  Mattie 
Griffith,  and  Linda  Brendt.7  The  slave  narratives  show  individuals 
exhibiting  a  widely  divergent  range  of  experience,  knowledge,  and 
thought,  and  this  diversity  must  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the 
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source  value  of  the  whole  genre.8 

Of  the  objections  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  early  narratives  the 
first,  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  their  abolitionist  background, 
initially  requires  purely  formal  clarification.  It  is  possible  that  Phillips 
and  other  critics  only  had  in  mind  the  fugitive  narratives,  the  most 
dramatic  group  of  the  genre.  The  narratives  of  the  fugitive  slaves,  how¬ 
ever,  constitute  a  relatively  small  minority  among  the  narratives  called 
'early  slave  narratives’  in  this  study,  as  they  do  in  most  other  works 
based  on  Nineteenth  century  and  Twentieth  century  narratives.  John 
W.  Blassingame  has  pointed  out  in  a  discussion  of  his  bibliography  of 
70  slave  narratives  that  about  two  thirds  of  them  were  written  by  freed 
slaves  or  slaves  who  had  purchased  their  freedom.  Even  of  the  one  third 
written  by  the  fugitives  only  a  part  were  written  by  abolitionists.9 
(The  fact  that  many  of  the  fugitive  slaves  became  abolitionists  themselves 
allows,  to  be  sure,  for  other  anti-slavery  influences,  and  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  also  the  case  with  narratives  whose  writers  did  not  participate 
actively  in  anti-slavery  work.) 

Something  about  anti-slavery  influences  can  be  learned  directly  from 
the  narratives  themselves.  They  do  not  represent,  to  begin  with,  a 
particularly  uniform  view  of  slavery,  in  spite  of  their  general  anti¬ 
slavery  attitude.  Among  the  accounts  of  the  fugitives  and  other  ex-slaves 
one  finds  not  only  bitter  reminiscences  of  the  time  of  bondage,  but 
favourable  memories  as  well.  This  applies  both  to  descriptions  of  life 
among  the  slaves  and  to  the  relationship  between  the  slaves  and  their 
owners.10  The  abolitionist  influence  can  also  be  checked  against  the 
fact  that  neither  contemporaries  nor  later  students  of  the  narratives 
have  found  elements  in  them  that  are  inconsistent  with  what  is  known 
of  the  same  conditions  from  other  sources.11  All  this  suggests  that  aboli¬ 
tionism  as  the  ideology  behind  and  around  the  narratives  influenced 
them  at  most  as  a  selective  frame  of  reference,  and  that  the  problem 
therefore  concerns  more  the  themes  that  have  been  omitted  from  the 
narratives  than  those  included  in  them.  This  again  is  a  question  quite 
independent  of  abolitionism:  the  slave  narratives  leave  us  uninformed 
about  a  number  of  subjects,  either  because  contemporary  conventions 
did  not  allow  such  matters  to  be  mentioned  in  autobiographies,  or 
because  some  of  them  were  delicate  matters  personally  to  the  narrators.12 

A  telling  argument  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narratives  is  that, 
before  being  published,  they  had  to  satisfy  the  criticism  of  abolitionists 
who  understood  only  too  well  that  the  use  of  a  propaganda  weapon 
like  this  would  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  critical  Southerners;  thus 
they  could  not  be  based  on  untruthful  information.  With  this  in  mind 
the  abolitionists  must  have  checked  the  narratives  carefully  against 
what  they  knew  from  other  sources.13  (Their  control  appears  to  have  been 
very  effective,  for  in  only  one  known  case,  in  that  of  The  Narrative 
of  James  Williams,  an  American  Slave  (1838),  did  the  subsequent 
rebuttals  of  the  Southerners  manage  to  discredit  a  narrative  on  the 
basis  of  its  being  partly  non-authentic.14)  As  to  the  supervision  of  the 
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narratives  by  editors  and  publishers  the  abolitionists  were  generally 
speaking  religiously  orientated  and  therefore  not  only  felt  inclined,  but 
morally  compelled  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  authenticity  of  these 
documents.15 

Suspicions  levelled  against  the  value  as  sources  of  early  slave  nar¬ 
ratives  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  written  bv  non-representative 
slaves  can  be  considered  partially  justified.  The  one-sidedness  of  the 
social  background  of  the  early  narrators  is  clear  when  compared  with  the 
variety  of  the  FWP-narrators.16  But  this  should  not  be  overemphasized: 
students  of  these  narratives  have  generally  commented  on  their  richness 
in  terms  of  personality  types,  scale  of  experiences,  and  the  diversity 
of  reactions  towards  slavery,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  narrators  as 
eye-witnesses  of  slavery  write  about  very  different  kinds  of  slaves.17 
The  latter  aspect  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  narrators 
had  professions  which  provided  them  with  exceptional  freedom  of 
movement  and  thus  also  with  an  exceptional  number  of  contacts  with 
various  classes  of  slaves.  Noah  Davis,  Israel  Campbell,  and  Josiah 
Henson,  among  others,  were  slave  preachers,  William  Wells  Brown 
was  a  house  slave,  Solomon  Northup  and  Josiah  Henson  were  drivers, 
and  William  Pennington  and  Frederick  Douglass  were  artisans;  among 
the  early  slave  narrators  one  finds  slave  loyalty  as  in  the  cases  of  Luns¬ 
ford  Lane,  William  Boen,  and  William  Hayden;  a  chronic  runaway 
like  Moses  Roper;  and  even  an  informer  against  fellow  slaves,  William 
Hayden. 

While  admitting  that  a  large  number  of  the  early  narrators  were 
exceptional  slaves  in  several  respects,  one  must  generally  agree  with 
Gilbert  Osofsky  who  writes  in  his  brilliant  essay  on  the  fugitive  nar¬ 
ratives:  »The  historians  who  fail  to  use  the  narratives  of  a  Bibb,  a 
Brown,  a  Northup,  or  a  Samuel  Ringgold  Ward  because  they  are 
exceptional^  men  might  as  well  argue  that  Claude  Brown  and  Eldridge 
Cleaver  are  unsuitable  commentators  on  today^s  ghetto».18  (As  for  the 
»exceptionality»  of  a  fugitive  slave,  even  if  the  runaways  did  not  present 
a  real  threat  to  the  institution,  running  away  was  sufficiently  common 
—  several  thousands  of  slaves  every  year  —  to  be  a  major  problem  in 
the  slaveholding  South.19) 

The  use  of  early  slave  narratives  as  sources  in  this  study  is  based  on 
the  following  arguments :  1 )  most  of  the  documents  are  contemporaneous 
with  slavery;  the  remainder  were  written  shortly  after  its  abolition; 
reservations  in  terms  of  failing  memory  need  not  therefore  be  taken 
into  account,  2)  the  many-sidedness  in  style,  attitudes,  and  information 
suggests  that  the  abolitionist  background  imposed  but  a  limited  uni¬ 
formity  on  them,  3)  the  control  excercised  by  the  publishers  of  the 
narratives  was  evidently  very  vigorous,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  falsifi¬ 
cations  would  have  penetrated  it,  4)  Southern  control  did  not  manage 
to  disqualify  slave  narratives  on  the  grounds  of  incorrect  information, 
5)  later  research  in  individual  cases  does  not  show  inconsistencies  with 
what  is  known  from  other  sources,  and  6)  the  truthfulness  of  the  narra- 
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tives  can  be  believed  to  have  been  a  moral  and  religious  imperative 
for  both  publishers  and  narrators.  I  have  for  these  reasons  considered 
the  early  slave  narratives  as  valuable  sources,  and  I  have  only  omitted 
consideration  of  those  where  the  fictional  character  is  obvious.20 

10.  The  Slave  Narrative  Collection.  Despite  the  existence  for  over  30 
years  of  the  Slave  Narrative  Collection,  the  use  made  of  it  has  been 
scant.1  Norman  R.  Yetman  gives  three  reasons  for  this:  first,  the  col¬ 
lection  has  not  been  easy  to  reach,  since  it  has  only  been  available  in 
the  Rare  Book  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  second,  the  col¬ 
lection  has  been  difficult  to  handle,  because  it  has  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  unorganized;  the  third  reason  is  the  general  reluctance  of 
historians  to  use  sources  of  this  kind.2  The  publication  of  the  collection 
in  printed  form  has  now  increased  its  availability,  but  this  has  not 
diminished  its  problematical  nature  as  a  source.  Because  of  the  central 
position  of  the  Slave  Narrative  Collection  among  the  sources  of  this 
study  I  shall  examine  the  problems  it  poses  as  source  material  rather 
exhaustively.3 

The  starting  points  for  this  examination  lie  in  the  very  process  whereby 
the  FWP-collection  was  produced:  that  is  to  say,  in  the  choice  of  the 
interviewers  and  the  techniques  they  used.  It  has  been  generally  consid¬ 
ered  fatal  that  the  majority  of  the  interviewers  were  white.4  Gladys- 
Marie  Fry  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  interviews  collected  by  white 
interviewers  »could  hardly  be  expected  to  reflect  the  deep  and  honest 
feelings  and  attitudes  of  the  Negroes».5  Some  of  the  interviews  indeed 
confirm  Fry’s  doubts.  Lizzie  Davis  from  South  Carolina  sighs  to 
her  interviewer  Ann  Ruth  Davis:  »Bless  mercy,  child,  I  don’  want 
to  tell  you  nothin’,  but  what  to  please  you»,  and  Charlie  Davis  from 
the  same  state  says  to  Henry  Grant:  »I  takes  it  to  be  a  honor  for  a 
white  gentleman  to  desire  to  have  a  conversation  wid  me».6  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  an  honest  account  of  all  sides  of  slavery  could  not  be  produced 
on  this  sort  of  basis. 

The  narratives  as  a  whole,  however,  do  not  leave  one  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Mrs.  Davis  and  Mr.  Davis  were  typical  FWP-narrators. 
The  collection  seems,  in  fact,  to  contain  more  overt  criticism  of  the 
interviewers  and  the  project  than  overt  efforts  to  meet  the  assumed 
expectations  of  FWP-workers.  Critical  reactions  range  from  complete 
rejection  or  open  hostility  to  delicate  irony.  I  shall  quote  at  length 
Thomas  Hall  of  North  Carolina,  whose  reaction  is  perhaps  the  most 
bitter  in  the  whole  collection. 

When  I  think  of  slavery  it  makes  me  mad.  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  you  my 
story  ’cause  with  all  the  promises  that  have  been  made  the  negro  is  still  in  a  bad 
way  in  the  United  States  (.  .  .)  You  are  going  around  to  get  a  story  of  slavery  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  persecutions  of  negroes  before  the  civil  war  and  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  concerning  them  since  the  war.  You  should  have  known  before  this  late  day 
all  about  that.  Are  you  going  to  help  us?  No!  You  are  only  helping  yourself.  You 
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say  that  my  story  may  be  put  into  a  book,  that  you  are  from  the  Federal  Writers’ 
Project.  Well,  the  negro  will  not  get  anything  out  of  it,  no  matter  where  you  are 
from.7 

Some  of  the  interviews  also  reveal  that  certain  black  communities 
adopted  towards  the  interviewers  an  attitude  of  complete  rejection. 

People  tells  me  not  to  tell  nothing  ’bout  myself  to  folks  like  you  what  asks  me, 
cause  you  ain’t  going  to  give  me  nothing  for  it  nohow,  but  somebody  somewhere 
pays  you  to  gather  up  this  stuff.8 


It  appears  that  many  of  the  ex-slaves  explained  the  project  to  them¬ 
selves  as  just  another  form  of  economic  exploitation.  As  such  it  was 
seen  as  one  aspect  of  the  general  policy  of  white  society  towards  the 
black  population.  The  way  in  which  the  black  sense  of  humor  and 
irony  is  sometimes  mixed  with  bitterness  is  worth  recording.  An  ex¬ 
slave  from  South  Carolina  pretends  to  believe  that  he  is  expected  to 
pay  for  the  interview  and  warns  the  interviewer:  »If  you  writes  much 
more  maybe  I  ain’t  got  enough  money  to  pay  for  it».9  Susan  Hamlin 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  puts  it  more  simply: 

A  man  come  here  about  a  month  ago,  say  he  from  de  Government,  and  dey  send 
him  to  find  out  ’bout  slavery.  I  give  him  most  a  book,  and  what  he  give  me?  A  dime.10 


Some  of  the  commentators  on  the  narratives  have  mentioned  the 
»psychological  control»  unconsciously  exercised  by  the  whites  over  the 
narrators.11  The  examples  quoted  above  show  that  this  point  of  view  is 
both  supported  and  rejected  by  the  narratives  themselves.  A  better 
basis  for  understanding  the  range  of  attitudes  expressed  by  the  ex-slaves 
might  be  found  in  the  socio-economic  situation  of  the  time  when  the 
interviews  took  place:  the  frame  of  reference  informing  the  narratives 
was  the  United  States  of  the  1930s  rather  than  that  of  the  ante-bellum 
decades.  The  above  statements  indicate  that  the  narratives  reflect  both 
the  expectations  evoked  by  the  socio-political  measures  taken  in  the 
mid  1930s,  and  the  disappointments  caused  by  their  tendency  to  dis¬ 
favour  the  blacks.12  One  can  therefore  assume  that  both  the  bitter  tones 
and  the  negative  memories  of  the  narratives  were  at  least  partly  due  to 
the  depressed  conditions  of  the  thirties,  and  that  the  pleasant  memories 
of  slavery  found  in  them  represent  rather  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  harsh  reality  of  the  present  into  the  past  than  an  effort  to  please 
an  occasional  passer-by. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  socio-psychic  background  of  the 
narratives  does  not  diminish  their  source  value:  the  interviews  with 
ex-slaves  are  not  so  uniform  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  attitudes 
or  of  the  information  provided,  as  to  require  their  rejection  because 
of  a  single  socio-psychic  background  factor.  The  numerous  ample  and 
rich  narratives  in  the  collection  indicate  that  a  competent  and  devoted 
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interviewer  was  able  to  produce  good  results  in  spite  of  difficulties 
created  by  socio-psychic  factors  in  the  interviewing  situation.  More 
serious  than  the  supposed  socio-psychic  situation  have  been  such  factors 
as  lack  of  training  among  the  interviewers,  their  superficial  attitude 
towards  their  work,  and  the  tendency  of  some  of  them  to  edit  and  re¬ 
write  the  narratives. 

The  weakness  of  the  interviewing  techniques  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  several  factors.  Part  of  the  project  had  already  been  accom¬ 
plished  —  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  —  before  John  A. 
Lomax,  the  National  Adviser  on  Folklore  and  Folkways  for  the  Federal 
Writers’  Project  drew  up  a  questionnaire  and  a  set  of  instructions  for 
interviewers.13  The  narratives  reveal  moreover  that  the  instructions 
given  by  Lomax  were  not  followed  in  the  field.  Some  of  the  interviewers 
clearly  did  not  know  them  or  did  not  bother  to  follow  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  produced  short  and  one-sided  interviews;  still  others  have  muffled 
the  voice  of  the  narrators  by  following  the  questionnaire  mechanically.14 
A  special  cause  for  regret  is  that  the  first  item  in  Lomax’s  list  of  in¬ 
structions  was  not  heeded  more  carefully  by  the  interviewers. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  interview  a  large  number  of  ex-slaves  the  workers  should 
now  concentrate  on  one  or  two  of  the  more  interesting  and  intelligent  people,  revi¬ 
siting  them,  establishing  friendly  relations,  and  drawing  them  out  over  a  period  of 
time.16 


The  rather  low  general  competence  of  the  majority  of  the  interviewers 
appears  striking  when  compared  with  the  results  of  some  of  the  most 
able  interviewers  of  the  period,  Ophelia  Egypt  of  Tennessee  or  Cald¬ 
well  Sims  or  Ann  Ruth  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

Without  field  diaries  from  the  workers  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
to  what  extent  they  later  edited  the  interviews.  Evidence  that  they 
did  so  can  be  found  in  the  duplicates  of  the  narratives  filed  in  the  Folk¬ 
song  archives  of  the  Library  of  Congress.16  The  editor  of  the  first  printed 
collection  of  narratives  also  accuses  interviewers  of  changing  original 
texts. 

In  spite  of  instructions  against  editing  or  censorship,  some  narratives  show  signs 
of  having  been  retouched.  And,  in  spite  of  the  instructions  against  taking  sides,  the 
interviewer,  in  his  editorial  introductions  and  asides,  his  notes  and  leading  questions, 
often  betrays  his  personal  prejudices  and  sympathies.17 


From  the  point  of  view  of  source  criticism  the  narrators  in  the  FWP- 
interviews  are  no  less  problematical  than  the  interviewers.  The  first 
important  question  is  the  representativeness  of  the  collection.  According 
to  the  census  of  1930  the  2,000  odd  narrators  constituted  in  1937  approxi¬ 
mately  2  %  of  the  ex-slave  population  of  the  United  States.18  Since 
the  actual  occupational  distribution  of  the  slaves  is  not  known,  it  is 
a  priori  impossible,  as  Norman  R.  Yetman  points  out,  to  be  assured 
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of  the  total  randomness  of  the  sample,  while  there  seems  to  be  reason 
to  believe  that  a  formal  sample  error  existed.19  It  is  Rawidrs  view  that 
the  unsystematic  selection  of  narrators  led  in  practice  to  choosing 
volunteers  or  personal  acquaintances.20  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  disproportionate  representation  of  urban  residents  as  com¬ 
pared  to  rural  ex-slaves,  and  of  males  to  females  in  the  collection.21 
The  same  has  been  said  about  the  relationship  of  house  slaves  to  field 
hands.22 

More  interesting  than  the  representativeness  of  the  collection  is  the 
age  of  the  narrators.  According  to  the  data  given  by  Yetman  the  age 
distribution  of  narrators  in  1865  was  as  follows:  27  %  of  the  narrators 
were  then  6 — 10  years  old,  24  %  were  11 — 15  years  old,  16  %  were 
16 — 20  years  old,  16  %  were  1 — 5  years  old,  13  %  were  21 — 30  years 
old,  and  3  %  were  over  30  years  old.23  These  figures  reveal  that  only 
about  one  third  of  the  narrators  had  reached  their  late  teens  or  adulthood 
at  the  time  of  emancipation,  and  that  some  two  thirds  were  under  16 
years  old.  The  majority  therefore  narrated  either  memories  of  childhood 
or  second-hand  knowledge.24  Age  distribution  certainly  explains  many 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  narratives,  errors  of  historical  fact,  lapses 
of  memory,  inconsistencies  and  reliance  on  hearsay  instead  of  firsthand 
experience.  The  lapses  of  memory  are,  of  course,  normal  and  un¬ 
avoidable  sources  of  error  in  this  kind  of  collection.  One  can  also  see 
the  operation  of  a  process  whereby  certain  things  were  actively  for¬ 
gotten,  a  factor  of  some  importance,  especially  in  the  study  of  religion. 
A  student  of  the  secular  song  tradition  of  the  slaves  will  also  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  the  following  statement  by  an  ex-slave: 

...  I  asked  de  Lawd  to  take  all  de  other  songs  out  o’  my  head  an’  make  room 
for  his  word.25 


Another  problematical  factor  is  the  conscious  or  unconscious  selection 
of  information  made  by  the  narrators.  Some  probably  avoided  taking 
the  white  interviewers  in  their  confidence  when  matters  that  were  too 
personal  or  delicate  were  involved,  while  others  deliberately  supressed 
unpleasant  or  painful  memories.  In  many  cases  the  selection  was  a 
conscious  act: 

Yassum,  I  kin  tell  you  things  about  slavery  times  dat  would  make  yo’  blood  bile, 
but  dey’s  too  turrible.  I  jus’  tries  to  forgit.26 

Everythin’  I  tells  you  am  the  truth,  but  they’s  plenty  I  can’t  tell  you.27 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  what  the  narrators  did  tell  was 
true.  Several  comments  give  the  impression  that  the  narrative  event 
was  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrators  loaded  with  a  special  kind 
of  importance  and  required  particular  truthfulness. 
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I  done  told  you  all  I  know.  I  don’t  want  to  tell  you  anything  I  don’t  know.  If 
you  don’t  know  nothing,  it  is  best  to  say  you  don’t.28 

William  Dunwoody  of  Arkansas  demanded  that  the  written  text  of 
the  interview  be  read  back  to  him  for  approval,  and  to  Uncle  Billy 
Slaughter  the  narration  was  quite  simply  a  sacred  duty;  he  explains 
his  exceptional  longevity  as  resulting  from  his  being  chosen  as  a  mes¬ 
senger,  to  hand  down  the  truth  about  slavery:  ».  .  .  there  must  be 
someone  left  to  tell  about  old  times».29 

In  spite  of  their  shortcomings  the  FWP-narratives  cannot  be  ignored 
as  a  source  for  the  study  of  slavery.  Notwithstanding  the  problems 
discussed  above  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  interviews  of  ex-slaves 
contain  material  that  is  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  important. 
The  most  significant  feature  of  the  collection  is  that  it  provides  us  with 
the  black  viewpoint  for  historical  events  usually  written  about  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whites.  Nor  can  one  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  collection  has  several  important  qualities  from  the  point  of 
view  of  research:  it  has  at  least  been  somewhat  systematically  collected, 
it  is  large  enough  to  cover  most  of  the  essential  aspects  of  slave  life, 
and  its  narrators  represent  practically  all  the  slave  groups  in  a  plan¬ 
tation  society.30 

The  usefulness  of  the  collection  is  further  increased  by  the  possibility 
of  comparing  it  with  other  collections  of  ex-slave  narratives  of  the  period 
which  were  made  by  different  staffs  using  different  approaches  and 
techniques.  The  two  collections  that  qualify  for  such  a  comparison  are 
those  made  by  the  Social  Science  Institute  of  Fisk  University,  Unwritten 
History  of  Slavery  and  God  Struck  Me  Dead.31  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  these  collections  is  that  they  were  made  by  black  interviewers 
and  can  therefore  be  used  in  assessing  the  importance  of  the  interviewer^ 
colour  in  a  project  of  this  kind. 

Both  of  these  collections  seem  to  represent  a  more  thorough  approach 
than  the  FWP-interviews.  The  comments  of  Miss  Ophelia  Egypt,  the 
collector  of  the  interviews  in  the  Unwritten  History  of  Slavery,  suggests 
that  a  black  interviewer  had  no  particular  difficulties  in  working  with 
former  slaves,  and  that  they  were  particularly  impressed  to  learn  that 
the  project  was  being  sponsored  by  Fisk  University.32  God  Struck  Me 
Dead  consists  of  accounts  of  conversion  experiences  and  is  therefore 
exceptionally  valuable  for  the  present  study.  It  is  however  difficult 
to  use  this  information  intelligently  because  only  a  part  of  it  dates 
from  the  period  of  slavery:  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  each  narrative 
on  its  own  merit.  Unless  otherwise  indicated  the  narratives  used  relate 
to  the  period  before  1865. 33 

A  critical  examination  of  these  narratives  as  source  material  has  not 
resulted  in  the  rejection  of  any  particular  group  of  them.  In  a  few  cases 
a  piece  of  information  has  been  ignored  because  it  was  too  vague, 
obviously  based  on  hearsay  or  otherwise  unreliable.  I  have  used  second¬ 
hand  material  side  by  side  with  first-hand  accounts,  since  in  many  cases 
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the  former  can  well  be  compared  with  the  best  of  the  latter.  Because 
this  study  is  about  the  religion  of  the  slaves  I  have  made  no  use  of 
expressions  by  the  narrators  of  their  religious  views  at  the  time  of  inter¬ 
view  and  have  relied  exclusively  on  information  that  can  be  expected 
to  reflect  the  views  of  slaves  at  the  time  of  slavery. 


11.  Criticism  of  sources  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  study  of  religion.  It 
must  finally  be  asked  whether  there  are  any  unique  aspects  of  the 
narratives  as  sources  for  the  study  of  the  religion  of  the  slaves.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  interviews  is  that  they  contain  much  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  social  and  practical  aspects  of  religion,  but  relatively 
little  about  the  cognitive  and  experiential  aspects  of  it  —  the  collection 
God  Struck  Me  Dead  being  a  striking  exception.1  As  to  the  information 
about  the  former  aspects,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truthfulness. 
This  tends  to  be  confirmed  by  the  relative  uniformity  of  this  sort  of 
information.  It  can  further  be  assumed  that  in  many  cases  the  actual 
religion  of  the  narrators,  often  explicitly  expressed,  was  a  factor  which 
made  them  strive  for  accuracy  in  describing  religious  activities.  More¬ 
over,  different  kinds  of  religious  meetings  were  no  doubt  among  the 
highlights  of  slave  life,  and  thus  they  could  be  the  more  readily  recalled, 
even  after  a  long  passage  of  time.2 

More  serious  problems  arise  with  respect  to  religious  knowledge  and 
religious  experience.  The  difficulty  par  excellence  in  studying  this  kind 
of  information  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  narrators  look  at  the 
time  of  bondage  as  Christians.  The  religious  convictions  of  former 
slaves  gives  to  their  early  experiences,  whatever  the  original  quality, 
a  religious  colour,  and  they  are  described  in  religious  language.  The 
psyche  of  the  narrators  often  seems  to  function  in  the  way  described 
by  Roy  Pascal  when  speaking  of  literary  autobiographies: 

Autobiography  therefore  has  a  function  far  beyond  the  pleasure  of  reminiscence 
or  reflection  on  an  interesting  set  of  experiences.  For  old  men,  in  particular,  it  often 
acquires  the  meaning  of  a  theodicy.  In  the  religious  autobiography  this  has  the 
simple  form  of  conviction  that  the  life  accomplishes  a  divine  plan  .  .  .3 


In  assessing  the  source  value  of  the  narratives  of  former  slaves  it  is 
not  individual  mistakes  and  shortcomings  that  are  crucial,  but  rather 
the  fact  that  the  narration  of  memories  of  past  events,  ideas,  and  feelings 
is  conducted  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present.  The  past  does  not 
appear  »as  such»  but  is  coloured  and  probably  changed  by  intervening 
experience  and  subsequent  knowledge. 

These  later  experiences  will  sift  the  past  and  determine  what  was  important  and 
worth  talking  about  from  what  merely  seemed  important  then,  will  therefore  give 
the  author  his  coherent  theme.4 
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I  see  here  two  possible  sources  of  error.  First,  the  actual  religion  of 
the  narrator  may  often  cloud  his  view  of  what  his  religion  was  really 
like  during  the  period  of  slavery  and  this  will  perhaps  particularly  be 
the  case  if  he  was  not  a  professing  Christian  at  the  time.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  find  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  relatively  large  group  of  religiously 
indifferent  slaves,  but  this  group  is  seldom  represented  in  the  narratives.5 
Few  are  as  forthright  as  Alice  Alexander,  formerly  a  slave  in  Louisiana, 
who  declares: 

I  can’t  membuh  nothing  ’bout  no  churches  in  slavery.  I  was  a  sinner  and  loved 
to  dance.0 


Secondly,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  information  about  how  the 
slaves  experienced  the  relationship  between  their  ethnic  religion  and 
Christianity.  The  relative  scarcity  of  this  sort  of  information  and  its 
impersonal,  often  itemizing  nature,  may  partly  be  explained  by  the 
obvious  tendency  of  narrators  to  consider  their  ethnic  religion  either 
heathen  or  outmoded.  The  problem  is  here,  however,  partly  technical: 
Drums  and  Shadows  suggests  that  by  focussing  attention  on  one  area, 
much  deeper  levels  of  experience  can  be  explored  than  by  the  more 
common  process  of  examining  a  series  of  subjects  at  a  relatively  super¬ 
ficial  level.  (This  said,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  the  ethnic  religion  of  the  slaves  as  it  appears  in  the  narratives 
certainly  belongs  to  its  true  nature;  there  was  no  codifying  theology  to 
create  the  kind  of  unity  found  in  some  of  the  world  religions.7) 

The  early  slave  narratives  differ  from  the  FWP-narratives  in  that 
the  experiential  aspect  of  religion  is  more  salient  in  the  former.  This 
seems  partly  to  be  due  to  the  tendency  to  consider  and  to  present  the 
life  of  the  narrator  as  a  developing  spiritual  process.8  These  descriptions 
of  religious  experiences  can  be  used  as  interesting  complementary 
material  to  those  in  the  narratives  of  the  1930s,  although  they  can 
easily  be  seen  to  possess  a  literary  polish  quite  foreign  to  the  fresh 
accounts  in  God  Struck  Me  Dead.  As  to  other  aspects  of  religion,  the 
early  slave  narratives  are  open  to  the  same  sort  of  criticism  as  that 
made  above  with  regard  to  the  FWP-narratives.  Here,  too,  the  principle 
has  been  adopted  that  only  such  information  be  used  as  can  be  seen 
to  date  from  the  time  of  slavery. 

Considering  the  demands  a  modern  anthropologist  of  religion  would 
make  before  he  could  pronounce  about  the  religion  of  a  group,  the 
material  offered  in  the  slave  narratives  must  be  regarded  as  insufficient; 
it  also  limits  the  aspects  of  research  I  have  chosen.  Tne  various  dimen¬ 
sions  of  religion  can  only  be  illuminated  unevenly  and  through  sources 
which  even  at  best  are  problematical.  The  quantitative  approach, 
inevitably  invited  by  this  sort  and  amount  of  material,  has  not  been 
adopted,  since  the  methods  of  collecting  the  material  evidently  lacked 
the  uniformity  required  for  such  an  approach.  Where  my  conclusions 
require  quantitative  detail,  such  has  been  produced  and  commented  on.9 
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The  nature  of  the  material  also  requires  that  the  picture  given  by  it 
of  slavery  and  of  the  slave  religion  be  continuously  related  to  a  number 
of  noncomitant  temporal  and  social  realities.  The  slave  narratives  do 
not  only  tell  about  slavery,  but  also  about  the  world-view  of  Northern 
abolitionism  and  the  social  conditions  of  older  black  people  in  the 
South  during  the  1930s.  The  latter  aspect  of  »folk  history»  of  the 
narratives  also  directs  attention  to  the  history  of  the  narratives  them¬ 
selves.  For  such  a  view  of  slavery  as  is  given  by  the  narratives  freedom 
was  needed,  for,  paradoxically,  »slave  narratives»  could  only  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  freedmen.  Freedom  can  therefore  be  seen  both  as  the  condition 
of  the  view  presented  by  the  narratives  and  as  the  very  factor  rendering 
them  »unauthentic»  in  the  sense  of  making  them  recollections  and 
reflections  of  free  citizens. 

Notwithstanding  these  reservations  the  slave  narratives  are  a  remark¬ 
able  and  unique  source  for  the  study  of  slavery.10  This  is  also  true  with 
regard  to  the  study  of  slave  religion.  The  many  difficulties  presented 
by  the  narratives  can  at  least  be  partly  overcome  by  the  use  of  separate 
collections  pertaining  to  the  same  period  of  time,  or  other  groups  of 
sources.  The  superficial  approach  of  the  FWP-narratives  in  the  field 
of  religious  experience  can  be  compensated  for  by  the  early  slave  narra¬ 
tives  and  the  collection  God  Struck  Me  Dead,  in  the  field  of  religious 
cognitions  by  the  Negro  spirituals,  and  in  the  field  of  ethnic  and  folk 
religion  by  the  collection  Drums  and  Shadows.  The  primary  sources 
are  usefully  augmented  by  the  trial  records  of  some  of  the  biggest  slave 
conspiracies  and  revolts;  the  religious  information  which  these  contain 
fills  an  almost  total  gap  in  the  slave  narratives.11 

12.  Negro  spirituals.  The  scarcity  of  black  sources  on  slavery  and  the 
attitudes  of  scholars  towards  the  testimonies  of  former  slaves  ultimately 
led  to  the  central  position  occupied  by  Negro  spirituals  in  the  study  of 
slave  religion.  The  use  of  spirituals  in  research  has  been  twofold:  they 
have  on  the  one  hand  been  considered  as  theological,  and  on  the  other 
hand  as  historical  documents.  Both  tendencies  have  been  taken  to 
extremes.  The  theology  of  the  spirituals  and  the  religion  of  the  slaves 
have  been  taken  as  identical,  and  the  religion  of  the  slaves  has  been 
understood  only  as  a  peculiar  extension  of  Christianity.1  The  historical 
orientation  again  has  sometimes  resulted  in  Negro  spirituals  being 
considered  merely  as  historical  documents:  »The  so-called  Jslave  songs^ 
of  the  United  States  are  best  understood  when  they  are  considered  as 
expressions  of  individual  Negroes  which  can  be  dated  and  assigned 
to  a  geographical  locale»,  writes  Miles  Mark  Fischer  in  the  preface 
to  his  book  on  spirituals.2 

I  include  Negro  spirituals  in  the  sources  of  this  study  as  I  believe 
they  represent  authentically  the  Christian  aspects  of  the  slave  religion. 
Since  the  texts  of  the  songs  have  their  origin  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Christian  tradition,  their  genesis  can  be  seen  as  a  selective  process.  The 
slaves  adopted  from  the  stock  of  tradition  available  to  them  the  motives 
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that  were  collectively  held  to  be  adequate.  Since  I  consider  the  selections 
from  which  the  spirituals  resulted  to  have  been  determined  basically 
by  the  social  condition  of  the  slaves  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  tradition, 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  spirituals  poses  no  problem  in 
the  present  investigation.  Whether  the  »black  and  unknown  bards» 
borrowed  their  themes  from  the  songs  of  the  whites,  or  directly  from 
the  Bible  or  from  the  black  preachers,  is  of  little  significance  compared 
to  the  fact  that  Negro  spirituals  were  sung  and  loved  by  the  slave  com¬ 
munities:  this  is  the  only  measure  of  their  authenticity  as  sources  for 
the  study  of  religion  of  the  slaves.3 

A  more  important  source  critical  problem  is  connected  with  the 
collecting  and  publishing  of  the  first  books  of  spirituals.  The  spiritual 
songs  of  the  slaves  were  presented  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  by  a 
group  of  Northerners  who  got  to  know  them  during  or  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War  while  travelling  among  the  blacks,  teaching  them 
or  fighting  with  them.4  It  may  have  been  that  the  dialect  spoken  by 
slaves  and  former  slaves  made  the  collecting  somewhat  difficult  and 
that  the  collectors  had  in  some  instances  to  guess  a  word  here  and  there, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  overestimate  these  difficulties.  The  first  col¬ 
lections  show  that  the  collectors  were  aware  of  these  problems  and 
tried  systematically  to  minimize  their  effect.5 

I  have  mentioned  above  the  problem  of  dating  the  texts  of  the  spiritual 
songs  of  the  slaves.  I  have  started  from  the  assumption  that  not  all  the 
known  spirituals  can  be  used  in  studying  the  religion  or  the  song  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  slaves.6  I  have  extended  my  analysis  somewhat  beyond 
the  earliest  collections,  but  have  excluded  all  that  have  been  collected 
since  1900.  I  have  tried  in  this  way  to  avoid  the  danger  of  drawing  my 
conclusions  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  even  if  this  solution  means  that  what 
are  assumed  to  be  slave  spirituals  now  also  include  a  few  texts  that 
may  have  been  »corrupted  by  freedom».7 


D.  FORMER  RESEARCH  INTO  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE 
SLAVES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

13.  Ante-bellum  views.  As  I  have  written  above,  the  history  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  is  a  relatively  well  documented  area. 
The  documents,  however,  as  well  as  the  studies  based  on  them,  tell 
us  more  about  white  Christianity  and  the  white  religious  mission  than 
about  the  religion  of  the  slaves.  They  touch  on  the  slave  religion  only 
occasionally  and  always  more  or  less  from  the  Christian  mission’s  point 
of  view.  The  slaves  are  presented  in  them  as  missionary  targets,  their 
ethnic  religion  is  dismissed  as  ’paganism’  or  ’superstition’,  and  their 
Christianity  is  described  only  superficially.  The  slaves  are  usually 
pictured  either  as  willing  converts  and  pious  believers  whose  religion 
is  childishly  naive  and  emotional,  or  as  chronic  semi-heathens  whose 
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superficial  Christianity  is  constantly  being  corrupted  by  their  ethnic 
background.1 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  looking  at  the  literature  of  the 
period  than  simply  as  reservoirs  of  the  stereotypes  and  prejudiced  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  whites.  In  a  few  instances  one  finds  expressions  that 
reveal  to  a  modern  reader  something  that  was  not  intended  by  the 
writers.  Good  examples  of  this  can  be  found  in  those  descriptions  of 
»falsifications»  of  Christian  doctrine  made  in  lamenting  tones  by  con¬ 
temporary  ministers  and  other  observers.  Charles  C.  Jones  who  wrote 
»the  grace  of  God  is  turned  into  lasciviousness»  when  »members  of 
the  same  church  are  sacredly  bound  by  their  religion  not  to  reveal 
each  others  sins,  for  that  would  be  backbiting  and  injuring  the  brother- 
hood»  was  hardly  aware  that  he  was  bearing  witness  to  the  solidarity 
and  moral  integrity  created  by  slavery  among  the  slaves  —  in  fact 
he  believed  he  was  testifying  to  the  lack  of  morality  among  them.2 
Another  example  is  the  contributor  to  DeBow’s  Review  who  wrote 
»there  is  a  constant  tendency,  especially  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  spirits,  to  lose  sight  of  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  turn  the  church  organization  from  its  purely  spiritual  ends  to  social 
ones».3  From  our  perspective  we  can  see  here  a  valuable  historical 
record  of  the  first  phase  in  the  development  of  black  leadership. 

In  contrast  to  pro-slavery  sources  which  often  presented  slaves  as 
the  exemplary  results  of  efficient  mission,  abolitionist  writing  displays 
clearly  contrasting  tendencies :  it  both  stressed  the  lack  of  proper  religious 
instruction  and  criticized  the  quality  of  the  existing  instruction.  It 
described  the  religion  of  the  slaves  as  ignorant,  undeveloped,  often  a 
ridiculous  or  downright  grotesque  distortion  of  Christianity.  »Of  the 
nature  of  the  conversion  they  know  nothing»,  writes  one  of  the  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Record,  »they  regard  it  as  a  dream,  a 
vision,  or  song,  or  some  mutilated  text  of  Scripture  suggested  to  their 
minds  in  a  highly  excited  state».4  Another  writer,  a  traveller,  emphasizes 
the  superficial  quality  of  the  slave  religion:  »His  superstitions  are  as 
great  as  his  ignorance  is  profound(.  .  .)  Periodical  ’revivals’  sweep 
over  the  plantations  like  an  epidemic,  when  the  merry  tinkling  of  the 
banjo  gives  place  to  a  more  sombre  and  sonorous  species  of  music».6 
One  of  the  most  extensive  descriptions  of  this  sort  is  that  of  Charles 
Stearns,  a  famous  abolitionist,  and  a  ghost  writer  for  some  of  the  slave 
narratives.6  »To  see  a  race  so  thoroughly  demented»,  Stearns  writes 
of  the  emancipated  slaves  whom  he  met  immediately  after  the  war, 
»as  to  call  insane  yellings  and  violent  contortions  of  body,  totally  dis¬ 
connected  from  any  kind  of  an  idea,  the  Christian  religion,  is  melan¬ 
choly  indeed».7 

Steams’  conclusion  was  as  follows :  ».  .  .  they  had  a  religion,  which, 
ignoring  Jesus  and  the  Bible,  was  founded  on  three  things:  first,  their 
own  experience,  second,  the  Spirit  of  God  within  them;  and  thirdly, 
various  visions  and  revelations  .  .  .»8  These  three  aspects  appear  in 
various  ways  in  several  descriptions  of  the  ante-bellum  black  religion. 
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The  Rev.  Dexter  Clapp  especially  admired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  slaves 
which  he  considered  a  particular  attraction  in  the  devotional  and 
musical  portion  of  their  services.9  M.  D.  Conway,  a  planter’s  son, 
remembers  the  nightly  sessions  of  the  otherwise  »notably  melancholy» 
slaves  in  his  fathers’  home:  »The  dreams,  visions,  and  ecstasies  there 
related  were  as  gorgeous  as  those  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  .  .  ,»10  James 
H.  McNeilly  recalls  the  same  quality:  »Their  idea  of  religion  was  very 
realistic,  not  to  say  materialistic.  Spiritual  things  must  be  certified  to 
them  by  audible  voices  or  by  definite  appearances)).11  To  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  slave  religion  appeared  as  completely  chaotic,  so  much 
so  that  it  carried  with  it  a  risk  of  social  disorder:  »Grossly  ignorant 
and  degraded  in  mind,  with  a  crude,  undefined,  and  incomplete  system 
of  theology  and  ethics,  credulous  and  excitable,  intensely  superstitious 
and  fanatical,  what  better  field  could  a  cunning  monomaniac  or  a 
sagacious  zealot  desire  in  which  to  set  on  foot  an  appalling  crusade)). 12 

Among  the  literature  of  the  period  the  long  essay  of  a  South  Carolina 
planter,  Charles  A.  Raymond,  The  Religious  Life  of  the  Negro  Slave 
(1863)  is  distinguished  by  its  informativeness.  The  essay,  published  in 
three  parts  in  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine,  is  almost  ethnographic  in 
its  minuteness  of  description,  and  not  even  its  subjectiveness  —  Ray¬ 
mond’s  attitude  towards  the  religion  of  his  slaves,  and  probably  to 
religion  in  general,  is  primarily  one  of  amusement  —  detracts  from 
its  value  as  information.  It  is  a  skilful  combination  of  general  observa¬ 
tions  and  miniature  case  studies.  Particularly  interesting  are  Raymond’s 
descriptions  of  the  emotional  aspect  of  the  religion  of  his  slaves  and  his 
»model»  for  the  structure  of  the  conversion  experience  narrative.13 
His  comprehension  of  the  syncretic  nature  of  Afro-American 
religion  is  also  surprisingly  modern,  in  particular  when  he  sees  the 
ethnic  religion  of  the  slaves  as  an  active  tradition  capable  of  modifying 
the  slaves’  impressions  of  Christianity. 

In  all  instances  which  I  remember  to  have  noticed  with  reference  to  such  fact, 

I  have  found  among  the  religious  slaves  of  the  South  traces,  more  or  less  distinct, 
of  a  blending  of  superstition  and  fetichism,  modifying  their  impressions  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  These  traces  become  much  more  definite  and  tangible  in  proportion  as  the  direct 
line  of  the  slaves’  descent  can  be  traced  to  pure  African  stock,  and  diminish  rapidly 
as  the  mulatto  element  prevails.14 


These  observations  stem  partly  from  his  analysis  of  the  religion  of 
a  slave  called  Elihu  which  must  be  one  of  the  most  understanding  and 
unprejudiced  of  all  examinations  of  slave  religion  before  Emancipation.15 

From  the  comments  of  contemporaries  of  the  slaves  one  can  discover 
common  themes  that  need  not  be  rejected  merely  because  they  have  a 
naive  tone  or  malicious  emphasis:  among  these  one  may  note  the 
emotionalism  of  the  slave  religion,  the  stress  upon  individualism  in 
religious  experience,  the  syncretic  character  of  the  slaves’  world-view, 
and  the  tendency  to  reach  for  contact  with  the  supernatural  through 
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concrete  visions  and  auditions.  These  features  are  no  less  interesting 
because  they  also  appear  in  the  »plain-folk  religion»  of  the  same  period.16 
To  contemporaries  the  religion  of  the  slaves  no  doubt  appeared  as 
strange  and  original;  in  their  comments  they  seldom  compare  it 
with  their  own  and  still  less  do  they  point  to  any  similarity.17 

14.  Early  studies  on  Negro  spirituals.  The  first  collections  of  Negro 
spirituals  can  be  seen  as  the  first  attempts  towards  a  serious,  analytical 
examination  of  the  religion  of  the  slaves.  In  spite  of  often  being  small 
and  essayistic,  they  usually  display  a  research  approach:  the  songs 
are  often  related  to  their  social  contexts  and  they  are  interpreted  against 
a  socio-psychological  background.  Analytically  the  most  interesting  of 
these  early  essays  is  Thomas  W.  Higginson’s  Negro  Spirituals,  an 
analysis  of  37  songs,  in  which  the  writer  comments  briefly  on  the  creation, 
texts,  social  context,  and  psychic  background  of  the  songs.1  Higginson’s 
position  as  the  most  perceptive  of  the  early  writers  on  black  religion 
is  further  strengthened  by  his  camp  diary,  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regi¬ 
ment,  which  includes  symphathetic  and  analytical  observations  of  the 
religious  behaviour  of  the  black  soldiers  under  his  command.  Higginson 
sees  the  impact  of  the  religion  as  both  positive  and  negative:  it  created 
in  them  on  one  hand  »feminine»  virtues:  patience,  meekness,  resign¬ 
ation;  on  the  other  hand  it  gave  them  zeal,  energy,  and  daring.  He 
admits  that  his  own  attitude  towards  this  combination  —  which  he 
compares  with  the  attitude  of  Muslim  soldiers  —  remained  ambiguous.2 

The  first  extensive  collection  of  spirituals,  Slave  Songs  of  the  United 
States  by  William  Francis  Allen,  Charles  Pickard  Ware  and  Lucy 
McKim  Garrison,  is  less  interesting  in  this  respect,  except  for  Allen’s 
introductory  essay  which  gives  useful  information  about  the  situations 
in  which  the  songs  were  sung.3  The  same  can  be  said  of  several  articles 
that  appeared  in  Dwight’s  Journal  of  Music,  Putnam’s  Monthly, 
Lippincott’s  Magazine,  and  New  England  Magazine  from  1856  to 
the  end  of  the  century.4  The  picture  of  the  slave  religion  given  in  these 
collections  and  articles  is  perfunctory,  and  aims  at  nothing  more  than 
an  impressionistic  description  of  individual  spirituals  with  reference 
to  their  typical  social  contexts. 

The  wide  national  and  international  attention  given  to  the  spirituals 
in  the  decades  after  Emancipation  seems  to  have  led  to  their  becoming 
the  only  expression  of  black  religion  accepted  as  legitimate  and  genuine.5 
Apart  from  the  interest  shown  by  a  few  folklorists  in  the  ethnic  religion 
of  the  slaves,  examination  of  the  spirituals  remained  for  a  long  time  the 
only  means  of  approaching  the  religion  of  the  slaves.  This  also  meant 
that  research  into  the  slave  religion  came  to  be  focussed  from  the  start 
on  the  Christian  aspect.  The  ethnic  roots  and  folk  elements  of  this 
religion  remained  in  the  background,  though  not  only  because  of  the 
emphasis  on  the  spirituals:  the  personal  Christian  belief  of  many 
scholars  no  doubt  interpreted  all  such  elements  as  ’superstitions’  not 
worthy  of  attention.  From  the  point  of  view  of  evolutionism,  the  leading 
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paradigm  of  the  late  Nineteenth  and  the  early  Twentieth  century,  the 
ethnic  tradition  of  the  slaves  could  also  be  seen  as  »survival»  from  a 
cultural  phase  already  left  behind  and  thus  to  be  forgotten.6 

15.  Twentieth  century  studies  on  the  religion  of  the  slaves.  A  historical 
survey  of  research  into  slave  religion  can  be  introduced  by  reference  to 
famous  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  (1903)  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  The  book 
does  not  devote  much  space  to  the  religion  of  the  slaves  but  it  presents 
two  important  views:  first,  that  black  religion  must  be  examined  as  a 
historical  phenomenon,  »as  a  development,  through  its  gradual  changes 
from  the  heathenism  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  institutional  Negro  Church 
in  Chicago» ;  second,  that  it  must  be  examined  as  a  syncretic  phenomenon, 
))this  church  was  not  at  first  by  any  means  Christian  nor  definitely 
organized;  rather  it  was  an  adaptation  and  mingling  of  heathen  rites 
among  the  members  of  each  plantation,  and  roughly  designated  as 
Voodooism)).1 

Robert  E.  Park  was  possibly  the  first  writer  to  attempt  to  place  the 
study  of  slave  religion,  and  the  whole  Afro-American  culture,  in  a 
specific  theoretical  frame  of  reference.  In  an  article  published  in  1919 
Park  examined  the  culture  and  religion  of  the  slaves  from  the  point 
of  view  of  acculturation,  in  an  effort  to  define  the  factors  that  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  the  black  culture.2  Park  may  be  seen  as  the  first 
learned  representative  of  the  »culture-shock)>  theory:  in  his  opinion 
the  slaves  left  in  Africa  almost  everything  but  their  »dark  skin»  and 
»tropical  temperament)).  The  problems  entailed  in  the  emergence  of 
a  black  culture  in  the  United  States  are  therefore  problems  of  selection 
and  adoption,  not  of  preservation.  For  the  study  of  religion  this  implies 
initially  and  primarily  the  study  of  black  Christianity.  The  ethnic 
tradition  of  the  slaves  was  explained  by  Park  as  a  mere  survival  and 
thus  as  being  of  no  interest  to  a  student  of  religion :  ».  .  .  this  superstition 
is  in  no  way  associated  .  .  .  with  religious  beliefs  and  practices.  It  is  not 
a  part  of  Negro  Christianity.  It  is  with  him,  as  it  is  with  us,  folklore 
pure  and  simple)).3  The  key  concept  chosen  by  Park  in  his  analysis 
of  the  cultural  contact  between  the  African  and  American  cultures  was 
the  surprisingly  naive  notion  of  »racial  temperament)) :  this  is  the  factor, 
according  to  Park,  that  determines  which  elements  a  group  selects  from 
the  surrounding  culture.  According  to  this  view,  black  religion  is  an 
amalgam  of  the  Christian  elements  that  were  chosen  by  the  »racial 
temperament))  of  the  Africans  from  white  Christianity.4  Park’s  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  »the  plantation  Negro’s  religion  was  a  faithful  copy 
of  the  white  man’s)).5 

G.  R.  Wilson’s  article  The  Religion  of  the  American  Negro  Slave: 
His  Attitude  Toward  Life  and  Death  (1921)  was  an  immediate  extension 
of  Park’s  article  and  was  deeply  influenced  by  it.6  Wilson  follows  Park’s 
suggestion  that  the  study  of  slave  religion  should  be  based  on  the  Negro 
spiritual  tradition.7  Since  his  ethnic  background  had  completely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  his  consciousness,  the  Negro  had  become  »a  decidedly 
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different  person»  whose  world-view  was  now  expressed  in  his  spiritual 
songs.8  The  analysis  of  the  spirituals  is  conducted  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  Higginson’s  Negro  spirituals  and  the  conclusion  is  also 
the  same:  the  »new  religion»,  a  »primitive  Christianity»,  had  its  emphasis 
not  in  this  world,  but  in  heaven.9 

Newbell  Niles  Puckett’s  book  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro 
(1926),  was  the  first  thorough  study  of  black  religion,  and  in  many  ways 
it  is  still  unsurpassed.  It  is  also  the  first  study  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
ethnic  religion  of  the  Afro-Americans  as  a  holistic  and  relatively  inte¬ 
grated  religious  system.  The  emphasis  of  the  work  is  on  folk  beliefs, 
but  Puckett  also  examines  the  relationship  between  the  folk  religion 
and  the  Christianity  of  the  southern  blacks.  For  the  first  time  the 
earlier  views  were  rebutted  by  Puckett’s  contention  that  the  ethnic 
elements  of  black  religion  were  not  just  floating  survivals,  but  constit¬ 
uted,  with  Christianity,  a  dynamic  and  functional  part  of  a  belief 
and  behavioral  complex.10  Puckett  did  not  present  his  work  as  a  study 
of  slave  religion  but  of  Negro  religion  in  the  1920s.  The  relationship 
between  the  two  components  of  Afro-American  religion  cannot  have 
been  the  same  in  the  period  Puckett  was  studying  as  they  had  been 
during  slavery,  yet  the  book  has  to  be  considered  as  a  standard  work 
even  in  the  field  of  slave  religion,  both  because  of  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  material  it  contains,  and  because  of  its  analytical  pers¬ 
pectives.11 

Puckett’s  views  as  to  the  extent  of  African  and  European  elements 
in  black  folk  religion  are  cautiously  expressed,  even  if  he  seems  to  put 
a  slight  emphasis  on  the  European  influence.12  Another  classic  writer 
on  Afro-American  culture,  Melville  J.  Herskovits,  stresses  instead  the 
African  heritage.  Both  in  his  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past  (1941)  and  in 
his  ethnohistorical  articles  he  presents  religion  and  folklore  as  the  areas 
where  the  largest  African  element  can  be  found.13  His  emphasis  is  on 
religious  behaviour:  in  his  opinion  »africanisms»  are  to  be  discerned 
especially  in  religious  dancing,  singing,  and  in  »religious  hysteria», 
that  is,  ecstasy.  As  to  the  cognitive  elements  of  Negro  religion  he  relies 
heavily  on  both  Puckett’s  material  and  his  views.14 

The  divergent  opinions  of  Herskovits  and  E.  Franklin  Frazier  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  Afro-American  culture,  and  the  dispute  between 
these  two  scholars  are  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  extensive  com¬ 
ment.15  For  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
Frazier’s  view  of  the  genesis  of  the  slave  religion  can  be  seen  as  a  so¬ 
ciologically  more  sophisticated  version  of  what  Park  had  written  earlier.16 
Frazier  also  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  Africans  were  enslaved  and  brought  to  the  United  States  caused 
them  to  be  »practically  stripped  of  their  social  heritages17  The  emerging 
slave  religion  was  therefore  conditioned  by  those  factors  alone  that 
were  produced  by  their  new  social  and  cultural  surroundings,  the  social 
and  psychic  needs  created  by  American  slavery.  In  Frazier’s  analysis 
the  slave  religion  appears  as  a  version  of  Christianity  resulting  from 
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selections  determined  by  the  new  situation.  Like  Park  and  Wilson, 
Frazier  also  considers  Negro  spirituals  to  be  the  central  source  for  a 
study  of  the  religion  of  the  slaves.18  The  sociologist’s  emphasis  on  the 
institutionalized  forms  of  religion  and  the  complete  exclusion  of  ethnic 
traditions  is  the  more  surprising  in  Frazier’s  work,  when  we  consider 
the  remarkable  collection  of  material  made  by  Puckett  and  the  studies 
already  published  by  Puckett  and  Herskovits. 

Radical  changes  in  the  way  of  looking  at  the  religion  of  the  slaves 
were  first  seen  in  the  study  of  Negro  spirituals.  The  idea  which  had 
been  poetically  expressed  by  Higginson  as  the  polarity  between  »the 
patience  for  this  life»  and  »the  triumph  in  the  next»  was  not  adopted 
by  Wilson  alone.19  The  religion  of  the  spirituals  had  also  seemed  humble 
and  »compensatory»  to  many  other  scholars,  and  this  interpretation 
was  probably  also  reflected  in  public  opinion.20  Views  then  came  to 
be  presented,  however,  affirming  that  the  spirituals  also  had  strong 
secular  references.  John  Lovell,  Jr.  wrote  of  the  spirituals  in  his  article 
The  Social  Implications  of  the  Negro  Spiritual  (1939)  in  a  way  that 
tied  them  closely  to  the  social  reality  experienced  daily  by  the  slaves. 
Lovell  contradicted  vehemently  the  two  basic  theses  of  the  earlier 
tradition  of  research  into  the  spirituals:  that  they  were  above  all  a 
psychic  escape  from  an  unbearable  reality  to  an  imaginary  hereafter, 
and  that  the  impulse  that  gave  them  birth  was  purely  religious.21 
According  to  Lowell  the  songs  must  be  understood  primarily  as  a 
description  and  criticism  of  the  social  situation  of  the  slaves.  Their 
positive  elements  are  a  longing  for  freedom  and  the  development  of  a 
strategy  that  will  lead  to  it.22 

Miles  Mark  Fischer’s  Negro  Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States  (1953) 
can  be  seen  as  taking  to  their  extreme  conclusions  the  themes  suggested 
by  Lovell.  Fischer’s  idea  of  the  one-dimensional  historical  character 
of  the  spirituals  is  based  on  an  assumption  concerning  the  African 
nature  of  the  slaves’  musical  tradition :  since  the  aim  of  African  singing 
was  to  narrate  historical  events,  Fischer  argues,  the  spirituals  must  also 
be  studied  as  historical  documents.23  Hence  they  do  not  reflect  so  much 
the  Christian  religious  tradition  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves  as  the  socio- 
historical  reality  of  slavery  expressed  through  the  African  tradition  and 
in  imagery  borrowed  from  white  culture. 

Fischer’s  thesis  has  not  met  with  much  positive  response  from  other 
scholars,  but  together  with  that  of  Lovell  his  work  points  in  the  same 
direction  as  a  number  of  other,  more  recent  studies:  namely  that  the 
spirituals  cannot  be  separated  from  their  social  context.  In  the  argument 
about  what  individual  texts  »really  mean»,  and  as  to  whether  they  are 
informed  by  sacred  or  secular  meaning,  this  matter  is  crucial.  Only  in 
connection  with  an  examination  of  their  social  context  can  study  of  the 
meaning  of  the  spirituals  make  sense.  This  inter-relationship  between 
function  and  meaning  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lawrence  E.  Levine 
in  his  article  Slave  Songs  and  Slave  Consciousness  (1971).  Levine 
shows  that  the  spirituals  must  be  understood  as  texts  impregnated  with 
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a  number  of  latent  meanings  which  are  not  necessarily  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.24 

In  much  same  way  as  John  Lovell,  Jr.  can  be  considered  the  first 
writer  to  look  at  the  texts  of  Negro  spirituals  in  a  completely  new  way, 
thus  creating  possibilities  for  new  kinds  of  interpretations,  so  Vincent 
Harding,  by  drawing  attention  to  important  new  perspectives  can  be 
seen  as  a  pioneer  in  the  interpretation  of  the  slave  religion.  Harding’s 
article  Religion  and  Resistance  Among  Antebellum  Negroes  1800  1860 

(1969)  is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  revise  the  view  —  supported  by 
numerous  scholars  as  well  as  the  public  at  large  —  that  the  slave  religion 
was  exclusively  a  religion  of  submission  and  escapism.  In  his  attempt 
to  »balance  the  scales  set  by  Frazier,  Mays,  and  Marx»  he  shows  that 
the  religion  of  the  slaves  did  not  only  function  as  »the  opium  of  the 
people»;  indeed  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  largest  slave  revolts, 
conspiracies  and  flights  from  servitude,  it  acted  as  the  impelling  force 
and  ideology  of  active  social  protest.25 

In  recent  literature  on  slavery  one  can  distinguish  three  trends, 
1)  that  of  examining  and  understanding  the  religion  of  the  slaves  against 
the  background  of  the  socio-economic  structure  of  the  South,  2)  that 
of  comprehending  the  religion  of  the  slaves  as  an  integrated  whole, 
of  which  both  the  Christian  tradition  and  the  ethnic  tradition  are  parts, 
and  3)  that  of  using  the  sources  deriving  from  the  slaves  themselves, 
i.e.  the  narratives  of  former  slaves.  In  all  recent  studies  on  slavery  which 
are  based  on  the  narratives  of  former  slaves,  religion  has  been  explored. 
They  also  reveal  how  problematic  the  material  is  in  this  regard:  in 
their  emphasis  on  the  social  and  practical  aspect  of  religion  the  narra¬ 
tives  provide  in  themselves  little  possibility  for  a  holistic  description 
or  analysis  of  the  slave  religion.  In  most  of  these  works  the  material 
therefore  has  determined  and  dominated  the  method  of  approach: 
the  writers  allow  the  slaves  to  speak  for  themselves,  as  it  were,  and 
abstract  speculations  that  cannot  be  supported  by  the  material  itself 
are  avoided.  John  W.  Blassingame’s  The  Slave  Community  (1972) 
gives  in  concise  form  a  picture  of  the  distinctive  slave  culture  that 
developed  inside  the  slave  community.  The  main  function  of  this 
culture,  Blassingame  concludes,  was  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  strong  sense  of  group  solidarity.26  George  P.  Rawick’s  From  Sundown 
to  Sunup  (1972)  focusses  on  the  relationship  between  the  African  and 
Afro-American  traditions  and  considers  the  religion  of  the  slaves  to  be 
neither  exclusively  African  nor  Euro-American,  but  a  syncretic  blend 
of  the  two.27 

Eugene  D.  Genovese’s  Roll,  Jordan,  Roll  (1974)  differs  from  the 
works  mentioned  above  in  scope  and  depth.  Genovese’s  treatment  of 
the  slave  religion  seems  to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  in  the  same  way 
as  the  class  structure  of  a  society  determines  the  world-view  of  the  ruling 
classes,  it  also  conditions  the  origin  and  development  of  the  world-view 
of  the  ruled.  The  world-view  of  the  slaves  was,  in  contrast  to  the  explicit 
ideology  of  the  whites,  implicit,  that  is,  it  was  primarily  expressed  in 
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their  behavior.  It  was,  however,  an  authentic  expression  of  their  class 
situation.  The  importance  of  religion  for  the  slaves  is  emphasized 
by  Genovese,  who  sees  it  as  »the  organizing  center  of  their  resistance 
within  accommodation»  and  in  itself  »a  critical  world-view  in  the 
process  of  becoming».28 

Examined  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  research  into  the  slave  religion 
Genovese’s  view  can  in  many  respects  be  seen  as  a  synthesis  of  earlier 
points  of  view,  without  being  eclectic.  With  reference  to  the  old  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  African  origins  of  Afro-American  culture,  for  example, 
he  lays  considerable  emphasis  on  the  African  heritage  in  the  formation 
of  the  culture  and  religion  of  the  slaves,  while  seeing  this  within  the 
scope  of  his  broader  analysis  of  the  production  and  class  structure  of 
Southern  society.  The  religion  of  the  slaves  as  seen  by  Genovese  is  a 
clearly  syncretic  form  of  religion  in  which  elements  of  the  African 
tradition  function  both  independently  and  through  the  Christian  tradi¬ 
tions  which  they  modify.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  this  religion,  however, 
lies  in  its  Christian  aspect:  Genovese  sees  Christianity  as  the  true, 
positively  dynamic  force  of  the  religion  of  the  slaves.  Although  the 
ethnic  elements  helped  the  slaves  to  identify  themselves  with  each  other 
in  contradistinction  to  their  masters,  they  served  in  the  last  analysis  to 
undermine  the  very  solidarity  they  had  helped  to  create.  Having 
originally  been  rooted  in  the  West  African  processes  of  production  and 
having  strengthened  the  community  by  providing  a  defense  against 
the  uncontrolled  and  the  unknown,  the  ethnic  tradition  was  now 
divorced  from  its  original  function  and  functioned  primarily  as  a  device 
for  structuring  and  arbitrating  personal  relations  within  the  slave 
community.29  The  primary  social  function  of  the  slave  religion,  according 
to  Genowese,  was  that  of  accommodation.  Religion  acted  among  the 
slaves  as  a  »protonational  consciousness))  that  enabled  them  to  cohere 
as  a  people;  it  did  not  incite  the  slaves  to  effect  a  frontal  challenge 
against  their  owners.  It  is  defined  by  Genovese  as  ^resistance  within 
accommodation)),  because  in  creating  solidarity  among  the  slaves  it 
was  able  to  set  limits  for  the  exercise  of  the  hegemony  of  the  slavehold¬ 
ers.30 


II.  ORIGINS  OF  THE  AFRO-AMERICAN 

RELIGION 


A.  THE  AFRICAN  BACKGROUND 

16.  West  African  society.  I  do  not  attempt  to  determine  in  this  study 
which  elements  of  the  Afro-American  religion  were  of  African  and 
which  of  Euro-American  origin.  The  originality  of  the  slave  culture 
did  not  derive  from  those  of  its  features  that  were  undeniably  African, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  creative  response  of  a 
social  class  to  the  reality  of  slavery.1  Emphasis  will  therefore  be  given  to 
the  experience  of  slavery,  rather  than  its  historical  roots  and  back¬ 
ground  ;  hence  the  brevity  of  the  following  discussion  of  West  African 
society  and  religion. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  original  territories  of  the  Africans 
that  were  shipped  to  the  Americas  can  be  located  in  the  coastal  stretch 
about  500  miles  wide  from  the  Senegal  river  to  the  Congo  river ;  coastal 
Mozambique  may  be  mentioned  as  a  separate  trading  centre.2  This 
means  that  the  African  origins  of  the  Afro-American  culture  are, 
broadly  speaking,  in  West  Africa.3  This  area  is  so  wide  that  the  slave 
trade  had  to  impinge  on  large  numbers  of  peoples,  but  the  impact  was 
greatest  on  those  living  in  the  centre  of  the  slaving  area,  the  Akan- 
Ashanti  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Ewe,  the  Eon,  and  the  Twi-peoples  in 
Dahomey,  the  Yoruba  of  western  Nigeria,  and  the  Bini  of  eastern 
Nigeria.4 

These  peoples  shared  a  largely  similar  structure  of  production  based 
on  agriculture  and  the  collective  ownership  of  land.  The  land  was 
owned  by  the  clans  or  other  kinship  groups  and  cultivated  cooperatively 
under  responsible  direction.  The  distribution  of  production  was  taken 
care  by  a  highly  developed  marketing  organization,  in  which  the 
women  had  an  important  position.  Slavery  seems  to  have  been  known 
in  the  entire  area.  Herskovits  points  out  that  Dahomey,  for  instance, 
had  the  sort  of  plantation  system  with  absentee  ownership  that  many 
Africans  were  to  encounter  in  the  New  World.  As  well  as  meeting  the 
subsistence  needs  of  the  peoples  this  production  system  proved  capable 
of  producing  a  substantial  surplus,  thus  creating  the  basis  for  a  class 
structure.5 

While  the  slave-trade  flourished  the  West  African  societies  were 
characterized  by  a  structure  which  divided  citizens  in  two  ways.  One 
division  was  vertical  and  based  on  the  kinship  organization,  the  other 
was  horizontal,  and  based  on  economic  and  political  power.  There  was 
also  a  third  kind  of  stratification  that  was  based  on  special  skills  and 
knowledge:  some  of  these  groups,  in  particular  craftsmen  and  religious 
specialists,  possessed  more  or  less  social  power  according  to  circum- 
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stances,  which  varied  from  place  to  place.6 

Neither  the  political  nor  the  kinship  structures  of  these  societies 
questioned  each  other’s  authority.  They  functioned  harmoniously  both 
in  production  and  in  government  in  a  manner  described  by  J.  Spencer 
Trimingham  as  follows:  »In  the  same  way  as  each  individual  had  his 
status  in  the  family  defined  according  to  age,  sex,  and  filiation,  so  in 
the  state  each  lineage  had  its  hereditary  status  and  role  according  to 
occupation  .  .  ,»7  The  central  importance  of  kinship  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  loyalty  of  the  individual  citizens  was  primarily  directed 
towards  local  political  units  based  on  a  kinship  organization:  real 
power  lay  in  the  hands  of  patriarchs,  councils  of  elders,  local  chiefs, 
and  clan  leaders.8  The  larger  political  units,  the  kingdoms,  exercised 
their  power  in  regard  to  the  local  units  mainly  by  organizing  them 
into  effective  agricultural  units,  the  production  of  which  could  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost.9 

17.  West  African  religion.  There  is  not  much  information  about  the 
religion  or,  rather,  religions  of  West  African  peoples  during  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries,  on  which  a  study  of  the  African  back¬ 
ground  of  Afro-Americans  could  be  based.  The  uncritical  use  of  the 
religion  and  the  world-view  of  present-day  Africans  in  such  studies  as 
we  have  rests  on  an  untenably  static  conception  of  African  societies, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  H.  O.  L.  Patterson:  »...it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  assume  that  attitudes  expressed  by  modern  Africans  are 
representative  of  their  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  ancestors)).1 
The  following  outline  can  for  this  reason  only  be  understood  as  an 
approximation  of  what  the  ethnic  religious  background  of  Afro-American 
slaves  was  in  fact  like. 

Geoffrey  Parrinder  has  described  the  general  structure  of  West 
African  religion  by  referring  to  the  work  of  Edwin  Smith  who  illustrated 
the  order  of  spiritual  forces  with  a  pyramid  or  triangle :  at  the  apex  was 
the  supreme  God,  on  one  side  the  natural  gods,  on  the  other  side  the 
ancestors,  and  at  the  base  the  magical  powers.2  Parrinder  points  out 
the  general  polytheistic  character  of  African  religion.  Its  gods  are 
personal,  supernatural,  and  omnipresent,  not  impersonal,  local,  animistic 
spirits.3  Like  polytheistic  systems  in  general,  it  also  easily  incorporates 
new  elements  in  situations  of  migration,  conquest  and  even  inter¬ 
marriage.4 

The  system  of  deities  in  West  African  religions  covers  the  entire 
reality  of  a  community.  It  includes,  besides  the  Supreme  God  —  often 
comprehended  as  the  Creator  —  gods  of  sky,  thunder,  earth,  water, 
diseases,  as  well  as  innumerable  nature-spirits.5  Without  being  dualistic 
in  the  sense  adopted  by  the  scientists  of  religion  it  also  includes  the 
idea  of  a  malicious  god  —  in  the  words  of  Parrinder  »demoniacal,  but 
not  diabolical))  —  that  helps  people  both  in  explaining  misfortunes 
and  in  causing  them.6  The  particular  province  of  this  trickster-god, 
known  as  Eshu  or  Elegbara  among  the  Yoruba  and  as  Legba  among 
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the  Fon,  is  fate,  to  the  special  god  of  which  it  represents  a  complementary 
figure.  These  trickster-gods  have  often  been  seen  as  central  in  the  West 
African  world-view:  they  seem  to  free  the  individual  from  the  strict 
determinism  represented  by  Fate,  and  with  them  the  element  of  accident 
is  introduced  into  the  world-view.7  Moral  values  are  represented  neither 
by  the  tricksters  nor  by  the  Supreme  God,  even  if  the  latter  is  sometimes 
thought  to  judge  people  after  their  death  according  to  their  deeds. 
The  norms  of  social  and  political  life  are  sanctioned  by  lesser,  often 
tribal  gods,  or  by  ancestral  beliefs.8  The  connecting  link  between  the 
gods  and  the  ancestors  is  in  some  cases,  like  that  of  the  Fon,  a  sort  of 
cultural  hero  who  is  believed  to  have  created  the  clans.  This  figure 
may  draw  support  and  worshippers  from  several  clans,  and  its  cult 
may  be  considered  as  significant  as  that  of  the  most  important  gods; 
in  this  respect  it  also  surpasses  the  ancestral  cult.9 

The  relationship  between  the  gods  and  the  ancestors  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  problematic  by  several  scholars.  Even  if  the  cult  of  ancestors 
can  be  understood  and  analyzed  as  an  independent  family  cult,  in 
practice  the  two  were  often  combined  into  one.10  This  problem  may  be 
connected  with  the  relationship  in  a  given  society  between  the  kinship 
structure  and  the  supra-tribal  political  structure,  for  the  hierarchies  of 
ancestors  and  gods  more  or  less  reflect  the  order  of  the  social  units: 
just  as  the  ancestral  cult  is  linked  with  the  kinship  groups,  so  every 
member  of  the  pantheon  of  gods  has  its  own  function,  territory,  and 
respective  cult  group.  »It  is  clear»,  writes  Herskovits  »that  in  his  schema- 
tization  of  the  supernatural  world,  the  Dahomean  has  reproduced  the 
manner  in  which  his  everyday  life  is  ordered)).11  (This  again  explains 
why  so  many  students  have  stressed  the  tendency  of  African  religion 
not  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  sacred  and  profane.  »To  be  human 
is  to  belong  to  the  whole  community,  and  to  do  so  involves  participating 
in  the  beliefs,  ceremonies,  rituals  and  festivals  of  that  community)),  a 
modern  African  scholar  explains.  »A  person  cannot  detach  himself 
from  the  religion  of  his  group,  for  to  do  so  is  to  be  severed  from  his  roots, 
his  foundation,  his  context  of  security,  his  kinship  and  the  entire  group 
of  those  who  make  him  aware  of  his  own  existence)).12) 

The  aspect  of  West  African  religion  that  is  described  by  scholars 
sometimes  as  »magic»,  and  sometimes  as  »fetishism)>  can  also  be  examin¬ 
ed  from  the  viewpoint  of  social  life.  Since  the  particularly  communal 
aspects  of  the  ancestral  cults  and  the  cult  of  gods  often  do  not  cater 
for  individual  problems,  individuals  turn  to  techniques  suitable  for 
more  private  concerns.  According  to  Parrinder,  we  can  speak  of  private 
and  public,  and  of  defensive  and  aggressive  methods.13  This  division 
implies  simply  that  certain  objects  invested  or  capable  of  being  invested 
with  supernatural  powers,  can  be  used  to  harm  or  defend  people,  either 
publicly  or  in  secret.14  While  some  of  these  methods  and  techniques 
would  be  relatively  common  knowledge,  their  complete  mastery  pre¬ 
supposes  a  specialist  training.  In  fact  a  considerable  part  of  religious 
authority  is  attached  to  these  techniques :  medicine  men,  doctors, 
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and  diviners  represent  collectively  accepted  and  positive  ends,  while 
conjurers  and  witches  represent  collectively  condemned  and  negative 
ends.15 

18.  Islam  in  West  Africa.  The  history  of  Islam  in  West  Africa  begins 
in  West-Sudan,  where  the  Muslim  traders  came  originally  in  the 
Eleventh  century  along  the  trade  route  south  from  Morocco;  from 
these  beginnings  its  expansion  can  be  characterized  as  proselytizing, 
rapid  and  extensive.  The  ruling  families  and  higher  officials  of  the 
successive  great  kingdoms  of  Ghana,  Mali  and  Songhay  professed 
the  religion  of  Islam  and  spread  it  further.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
Central-Sudanic  states  of  Kanem-Bornu  and  Hausa.1  This  development, 
which  took  place  between  the  Eleventh  and  Sixteenth  centuries,  lost 
its  centralized  character  when  the  Moroccans  and  Spaniards  attacked 
Songhay  through  the  Sahara  and  conquered  its  armies.  The  kingdom 
disintegrated  into  village  states,  and  Islam  lost  much  of  its  influence. 
The  tribal  rulers  were  often  Muslims,  sometimes  supporters  of  ethnic 
religions,  and  very  often  both.2  The  lost  unity  of  West  African  Islam 
was  partly  restored  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  century 
as  the  urge  to  form  Islamic  states  began  to  take  shape  among  the  west¬ 
ern  peoples  of  West  Africa.  The  first  of  these  states  was  established  in 
1776  among  the  Fulani  in  Futa  Jalon,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
another  came  into  being  in  Futa  Toro.  The  leaders  of  these  states  took 
the  title  of  Almami  or  Imam,  and  some  influence  was  apparently  also 
exercised  over  the  surrounding  peoples.3  The  holy  wars  that  were 
connected  with  this  development  took  place  mainly  in  the  first  decades 
of  the  Nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  they  could 
have  affected  the  peoples  who  were  at  that  time  targets  of  the  slave 
trade.4 

How  important  was  Islam  among  the  peoples  of  West  Africa?  J. 
Spencer  Trimingham  argues  that  its  influence  should  not  be  exaggerated 
and  that  traditional  African  society  was  only  lightly  touched  by  the 
culture  of  the  Muslims.  Islam  became  the  religion  of  certain  classes, 
but  as  there  was  no  identity  of  political  and  religious  organization  in 
the  states  of  West  Africa,  it  remained  merely  one  element  within  African 
culture.  »The  ’state’  was  a  family  and  Islam  often  became  the  family 
cult,  but  no  Muslim  chief  would  have  dreamt  of  imposing  the  shari’a 
upon  his  own  family  let  alone  anyone  else».5  Their  conversion  to  Islam 
provided  the  chiefs  with  certain  possibilities  of  strengthening  and  expand¬ 
ing  their  power,  but  it  hardly  modified  their  world-view.  This  super¬ 
ficial  motive  for  embracing  the  new  religion  also  irritated  the  Arab 
Muslims  who  sometimes  spoke  bitterly  of  the  African  Muslim  chiefs 
and  religious  leaders:  »We  have  never  heard  of  a  single  one  of  their 
kings  of  ’ulama’  condemning  their  practices  although  certain  Arabs 
and  Fellata  who  did  not  take  part  in  such  things  continually  objected 
and  accused  them  of  paganism».6 

Trimingham  assumes  that  the  influence  of  Islam  did  not  in  practice 
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reach  below  the  tenth  latitude.7  That  Muslim  slaves  are  relatively 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  historical  sources  of  North  American  slavery 
seems  to  support  this  view.  Nevertheless,  source  references,  however 
scarce,  reveal  that  Muslim  slaves  cannot  have  been  extremely  rare, 
for  they  are  often  included  or  referred  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that 
these  were  more  than  just  a  handful.  »Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
that  you  are  delivered  either  from  the  Frauds  of  Mohamet,  or  Pagan 
Darkness,  and  Worship  of  Daemons»,  Benjamin  Fawcett  exhorted  the 
Christian  Negroes  in  Virginia  about  1755, 8  and  Charles  C.  Jones  also 
seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  when  he  writes 
of  »the  Mohammedan  Africans  remaining  of  the  old  stock  of  import¬ 
ations^9 

19.  Disintegration  of  the  African  tradition  in  the  New  World.  Several  social 
factors  in  the  North  American  slaveholding  society  contributed  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  slaves.  To  begin  with,  the 
initial  selection  that  occurred  on  the  African  continent  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  Africans  themselves  acquired  their  slaves  principally 
in  inter-tribal  wars  and  battles:  hence  the  majority  of  slaves  were  men. 
Since  the  slave  markets  of  the  New  World  generally  demanded  young 
and  strong  persons,  the  choice  of  the  traders  was  thus  further  narrowed.1 
Frazier  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  says:  »Young  males,  it  will  readily 
be  agreed,  are  poor  bearers  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  a  people».2 

Another  factor  that  contributed  to  the  process  of  cultural  disintegration 
before  the  slaves  entered  the  new  continent,  was  the  »middle  passage», 
the  voyage  over  the  Atlantic.  Primary  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  shocking 
effect  of  this  passage  by,  among  others,  Stanley  M.  Elkins  who  writes : 
»The  thoroughness  with  which  African  Negroes  coming  to  America 
were  detached  from  prior  cultural  sanctions  should  thus  be  partly 
explainable  by  the  very  shock  sequence  inherent  in  the  technique  of  the 
procurement. »3  The  fact  —  pointed  out  by  Elkins  himself  —  that  the 
South  American  slaves  who  went  through  the  same  process,  were  able 
to  maintain  their  cultural  heritage  noticeably  better,  suggests,  however, 
that  the  middle  passage  was  not  after  all  a  very  decisive  factor  in  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  migration  of  the  tradition.4 

Slaves  were  distributed  in  the  United  States  basically  according  to 
the  principle  of  suitability  for  different  occupations.  Since  the  slave 
traders  and  the  slaveholders  had  definite  ideas  about  the  capabilities 
of  different  African  tribes,  a  particular  group  of  slaves  coming  from  the 
same  tribal  area  was  likely  to  be  divided  according  to  how  many  buyers 
wanted  slaves  of  this  particular  sort.6  The  slaves  were  also  deliberately 
separated  from  their  tribe  and  kin  in  order  to  prevent  the  maintenance 
of  such  ties  of  solidarity  among  them  as  would  lead  to  resistance  or 
rebellion.6 

The  disintegration  of  African  social  units  occurred  primarily  as  a 
result  of  the  structure  of  the  North  American  plantation  economy.  In 
contrast,  for  example,  to  the  West-Indian  situation,  the  plantations 
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of  the  United  States  were  on  the  average  small  in  size  and  scattered 
over  a  large  area.  The  distribution  of  the  slaves  is  illustrated  by  the 
figures  showing  the  average  size  of  North  American  plantations :  only 
12  %  of  all  slaveholders  owned  more  than  20  slaves,  and  about  one  half 
of  them  had  less  than  five  slaves.7  Large  plantations  with  hundreds  of 
slaves  were  rare.  Even  in  some  of  the  upland  cotton  regions  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  the  average  number  of  slaves 
per  plantation  remained  below  20,  and  in  other  slave  states  it  was 
still  smaller.8 

Plantation  life  itself  was  apt  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such  unity 
among  the  slaves  as  would  have  been  necessary  for  keeping  alive  the 
ethnic  tradition  and  way  of  life.  Even  if  slaves  with  the  same  background 
happened  to  be  brought  to  the  same  or  neighbouring  plantations, 
there  were  many  regulations  in  slave  life  that  minimized  or  completely 
eliminated  their  opportunity  of  communicating  by  traditional  means: 
the  use  of  African  languages  was  discouraged  or  forbidden,  meetings 
of  the  slaves  were  strictly  controlled,  and  social  rewards  were  granted 
for  advancement  in  the  habits  of  the  New  World.  The  attitudes  held 
by  older  slaves  towards  those  who  had  more  recently  arrived  were 
no  doubt  also  conducive  to  the  acculturation  of  the  Africans,  for  in 
many  cases  the  Americanized  slaves  had  adopted  the  attitudes  of  their 
masters  towards  the  old  continent.9  Furthermore,  the  mobility  of  the 
slaves  that  resulted  from  the  fact  that  slavery  was  also  a  commercial 
institution  can  be  added  to  the  list  of  destructive  factors,  although  it 
also  increased  the  possibilities  for  social  contact  and  intercourse  among 
the  slaves.10 

The  survival  of  the  African  culture  in  its  new  surroundings  cannot, 
however,  only  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  such  disparate 
phenomena  as  those  examined  above.  Although  these  factors  in  many 
ways  contributed  to  the  disintegration  and  disruption  of  the  African 
tradition,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  could  not  prevent  certain  elements 
of  the  ethnic  heritage  of  the  slaves  from  enduring.  In  all  probability 
the  sum  total  of  African  features  in  Afro-American  culture  was  dwindling 
throughout  the  period  of  slavery,  but  that  this  is  so  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  importance  for  the  slaves  of  the  elements  that  did  survive.  I  agree 
with  Eugene  D.  Genovese  that  the  problem  of  »africanisms»  can  be 
most  fruitfully  examined  in  the  light  of  the  relationship  between  the 
mode  of  production  and  the  class  structure  of  the  society  and  its  cultural 
superstructure.11  Separated  from  African  society,  its  production,  division 
of  labour,  kinship  organization  and  indeed  its  whole  structure,  the 
African  tradition  could  survive  only  to  the  extent  that  the  new  structure 
it  was  planted  in  provided  it  with  new  functions  and  meanings.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  seems  natural  that  the  African  religious  tradition 
could  never  as  a  whole  become  a  part  of  Afro-American  culture,  and 
it  is  equally  natural  that  those  parts  of  the  ethnic  tradition  that  con¬ 
stituted  an  integral  part  of  the  new  culture,  can  in  the  last  analysis  be 
understood  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  new  functions  and 
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meanings  and  less  from  that  of  their  original,  African  functions.  I  say 
»less»,  since  to  overlook  the  traditional  meaning  and  function  of  a 
cultural  trait  easily  prevents  us  from  comprehending  it  completely 
in  its  present  social  context  and  also  the  roots  from  which  it  derives 
an  important  part  of  its  dynamic  character.12 


B.  THE  TRANSMISSION  PROCESSES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

TRADITION 

20.  The  problematic  status  of  the  slave.  At  the  time  when  the  colonization 
of  North  America  was  beginning,  the  European  Christian  tradition 
held  the  view  that  a  Christian  nation  might  enslave  heathens.  Enslave¬ 
ment  was  considered  appropriate,  since  the  pagans  were  thus  led  into 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  Christianity.1  The  fact  that  Christianity 
sanctioned  slavery,  however,  caused  great  practical  difficulties  in  the 
early  years  of  the  institution.  The  first  Africans  who  were  shipped  in 
1619  to  the  port  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  were  nominally  indentured 
servants.  Their  children,  when  baptized,  became  free  per  definitionem, 
because  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  implied  that  entering  »the 
democracy  of  grace»  destroyed  the  distinction  between  bond  and  free.2 
Two  ad  hoc  solutions  were  developed  during  the  early  years.  Some 
slaveholders  believed  that  baptism  automatically  made  the  slaves  free, 
while  others  felt  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  Christian  slaves 
should  at  least  enjoy  certain  privileges.  Conscientious  slaveholders 
had  thus  a  specific  problem  to  face:  whether  to  allow  their  slaves  to 
be  baptized  and  thus  give  up  their  property,  or  whether  to  act  against 
Christian  principles  by  keeping  the  Africans  both  heathen  and  enslaved. 
This  situation  was  soon  clarified  by  legislation.  Between  1664  and 
1706  at  least  six  colonies  passed  acts  stating  that  baptism  did  not  alter 
the  civil  status  of  a  person  as  to  his  bondage  or  freedom.  The  theoretical 
obstacles  to  converting  and  baptizing  slaves  were  thus  removed.3 

21.  Law  and  practice.  A  student  who  based  his  view  of  the  religious 
education  of  the  slaves  only  on  a  study  of  the  official  instructions  of  the 
Anglican  Church  or  the  governments  of  England  and  France,  would 
probably  assume  this  education  to  have  been  effectively  conducted. 
As  early  as  1660  Charles  II  had  encouraged  American  planters  to 
convert  their  slaves,  who  should  »be  taught  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  be  made  acquainted  with  the  misteries  of  Salvation»,1  and  in 
1685  the  Code  Noir  of  the  French  Colonies  enacted  that  every  planter 
should  baptize  and  duly  educate  his  slaves  in  the  duties  and  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  belief.2  The  governors  of  the  Colonies  received  from 
the  British  government  constant  exhortations  to  convert  the  slaves, 
and  these  were  supported  by  the  verbose  and  eloquent  pastoral  letters 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.3  The  most  important  achievement  of  the 
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Anglican  Church  in  this  area  was  the  founding  of  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (SPG).  The  original  purpose 
of  this  society,  founded  in  1701,  was  to  look  after  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  colonists,  but  it  soon  extended  its  activities  to  embrace  also  the 
Indians  and  Afro-Americans.4 

In  spite  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  religious  education  of  the  slaves 
by  the  official  bodies  of  churches  and  states,  the  results  seem  to  have 
been  modest.  This  suggests  that  religious  instruction  depended 
in  the  last  resort  on  the  slaveholders,  whose  decisions  again  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  desire  to  make  profits.  In  1680  an  observer  concluded 
that  the  slaveholders  had  »no  other  God  but  money,  nor  Religion  but 
Profit».5  Another  writer  explains:  »Talk  to  a  Planter  of  the  Soul  of  a 
Negro,  and  he’ll  be  apt  to  tell  ye  (or  at  least  his  Actions  speak  it  loudly) 
that  the  Body  of  one  of  them  may  be  worth  twenty  Pounds;  but  the 
Souls  of  an  hundred  of  them  would  not  yield  him  one  Farthing».6 

The  planters  had  many  reasons  for  not  baptizing  and  instructing 
their  slaves.  Not  only  were  these  activities  not  profitable;  they  were, 
on  the  contrary,  time-consuming  and  therefore  uneconomic.  The 
practice  of  the  new  religion  would  also  have  led  to  such  duties  as  church¬ 
going,  that  would  also  have  run  counter  to  the  general  habit  of  working 
slaves  on  Sundays.  Another  argument  against  giving  religious  in¬ 
struction  was  that  it  would  make  the  slaves  difficult  to  manage  by 
making  them  familiar  with  ideas  of  equality  and  freedom.  An  extension 
of  this  idea  was  the  outright  fear  of  slave  uprisings.  An  anonymous 
contributor  to  a  Charlestonian  newspaper  in  1742  warns  planters 
against  outsiders  who,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  are  gathering  slaves 
together  and  »instead  of  teaching  the  Principles  of  Christianity,  filling 
their  heads  with  a  Parcel  of  Cant-Phrases,  Trances,  Dreams,  Visions,  and 
Revelations  and  something  still  worse,  and  which  Prudence  forbids  to 
name».7  Finally  there  was  the  argument  concerning  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  Negroes  as  human  beings :  their  conversion  would  have  led  the 
communities  into  such  contacts  with  them  in  churches  and  at  Com¬ 
munion  tables  that  were  not  only  felt  to  be  socially  unacceptable, 
but  unhealthy.8 

Whatever  the  reason  —  the  negative  attitude  of  the  planters,  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  missionaries,  the  recalcitrance  of  the 
slaves,  or  the  language  difficulties  involved  —  attempts  to  proselytize 
and  give  religious  instruction  to  the  slaves  were  not  a  success.  An  inquiry 
made  in  1742  by  the  Bishop  of  London  reveals,  for  instance,  that  of 
the  Negroes  in  a  certain  parish  in  Virginia  only  1 1  out  of  29  attended 
church,  and  in  some  cases  only  a  small  number  of  English-speaking 
slaves  had  the  right  to  do  so.  Only  a  few  had  received  religious  in¬ 
struction,  or  visited  a  church;  very  few  had  been  baptized.  The  report 
from  South  Carolina  mentions  a  parish  with  several  slave  members 
only  one  of  whom  could  be  considered  a  Christian.  Another  parish 
had  about  2,000  Negroes  and  Indians,  but  nothing  was  done  to  convert 
them.  It  is  stated  in  the  same  report  that  in  the  whole  Colony  only  a 
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handfull  of  Negroes  had  been  baptized.9  The  Rev.  John  Brunskill, 
writing  about  Virginia  in  1742,  said  that  the  whites  of  the  Colony  were 
Christians,  but  that  the  Negroes  »who  are  slaves  to  the  whites  cannot, 
I  think,  be  said  to  be  of  any  religion».10  A  similar  picture  is  given  of 
North  Carolina  by  an  observer  in  1779:  »One  thing  is  very  certain, 
that  the  negroes  of  that  country,  a  few  only  excepted,  are  to  this  day 
as  great  strangers  to  Christianity,  and  as  much  under  the  influence 
of  Pagan  darkness,  idolatry  and  superstition,  as  they  were  at  their 
first  arrival  from  Africa».11 

A  series  of  revivals  known  as  the  Great  Awakening,  beginning  around 
1740  and  lasting  almost  fifty  years,  somewhat  changed  this  situation. 
Encouraging  active  participation  on  a  wide  scale  this  revivalist  move¬ 
ment  increased  the  number  of  both  whites  and  blacks  who  joined  the 
churches,  especially  the  popular  new  denominations,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists  and  Baptists  who  were  successively  responsible  for  staging 
these  revivals.12  The  numerical  aspect  of  the  Great  Awakening  should 
not,  however,  be  exaggerated,  because  it  was  limited  to  the  states  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.13  And  even  in  Virginia,  the  largest  slave 
state,  of  the  total  number  of  blacks  in  1790  —  306,  193  —  only  about 
13,000  were  members  of  churches.14  More  important,  however,  than 
the  numerical  increase  in  black  church  members,  was  the  egalitarian 
element  in  the  Awakening  which  now  made  it  possible  for  the  blacks  to 
participate  in  significant  social  activities.  This  development  did  not 
please  everybody.  The  Bostonian,  Charles  Chauncy,  regretted  greatly 
that  the  Awakening  encouraged  so  much  sub-standard  preaching : 
»They  are  chiefly  indeed  young  Persons,  sometimes  Lads,  or  rather  Boys', 
Nay,  Women  and  Girls ;  yea,  Negroes,  have  taken  upon  them  to  do  the 
Business  of  Preachers».15  This  sort  of  freedom  did  not  exist  in  all  deno¬ 
minations  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  willingness  of  the  Baptists 
and  Methodists  to  give  equal  status  to  the  blacks  in  their  churches 
influenced  both  the  slaves  and  free  black  persons  in  their  choice  of 
denominations.16 

22.  Humble  beginnings:  the  colonial  period.  It  hardly  seems  possible  to 
know  exactly  what  sort  of  Christianity  the  slaves  were  offered  during 
the  first  period  of  their  Christian  indoctrination.  Obviously  in  teaching 
the  slaves  every  planter  or  missionary  was  able  to  exercise  some  personal 
choice  in  selecting  parts  of  the  tradition  that  appealed  to  him.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  discern  certain  general  trends. 

The  SPG  seems  to  have  adopted  a  rather  orderly  and  systematic 
form  of  religious  instruction,  as  appears  in  the  notes  of  the  known 
missionaries  of  the  period.  Francis  Le  Jau,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
SPG  in  South  Carolina,  writes  about  teaching  the  Creed,  the  Lord^s 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments  and  also  about  explaining  portions 
of  the  Catechism;  he  also  allowed  slaves  to  ask  questions.1  Elias  Neau, 
the  »Catechist  to  the  Negroes  in  New  York»  who  is  often  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  missionaries  of  the  SPG,  apparently  based 
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his  work  on  similar  principles.  He  also  tells  of  having  read  the  Bible 
to  the  slaves  »in  order  to  give  them  a  historical  idea  if  the  Creation 
and  Redemption  of  the  World».2  The  doctrinal  elements  of  Christianity 
mentioned  by  Le  Jau  and  Neau  were  obviously  the  minimum  required 
by  the  Anglican  church  for  baptism.3 

The  Great  Awakening  transformed  the  impression  of  Christianity 
so  far  created  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves  by  stressing  two  doctrinal 
elements,  sin  and  the  equality  of  men  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Contemporary 
descriptions  of  revival  meetings  indicate  that  they  were  characterized 
by  vigorous  sermons  about  man’s  sinfulness  and  need  of  salvation,  and 
a  consequent  religious  hysteria.4  »I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it»,  an 
observer  writes,  »some  would  be  seized  with  a  trembling  and  in  a  few 
moments  drop  on  the  floor  as  if  they  were  dead,  while  others  were 
embracing  each  other,  with  streaming  eyes,  and  all  lost  in  wonder, 
love  and  praise».5  Among  the  participants  there  were  also  blacks, 
sometimes  hundreds  of  them,  and  as  one  writer  described  them,  »with 
the  tears  streaming  down  their  faces».6 

It  was  a  feature  of  the  Great  Awakening  that  its  leaders  aimed  »at 
gathering  every  lost  sheep,  black  as  well  as  white».7  But  the  black 
participants  in  the  revivals  were  not  just  game  for  the  missionaries: 
they  also  acted  as  exhorters  and  preachers  both  for  the  whites  and  the 
blacks.  It  is  evident  that  behind  this  development  there  was  an  explicit 
egalitarian  ideology,  which  emphasized  the  spiritual  equality  of  men 
but  which  also  had  social  implications.  As  early  as  1740  George  White- 
field  had  preached  to  a  group  of  slaveholders:  »Think  you  are  any 
way  better  by  Nature  than  the  poor  Negroes?  No,  in  no  wise.  Blacks 
are  just  as  much,  and  no  more,  conceived  and  born  in  sin,  as  White 
Men  are.  Both,  if  born  and  bred  up  here,  I  am  persuaded,  are  naturally 
capable  of  the  same  .  .  .  improvement^8  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  planters  the  problem  this  sort  of  ideology  probably  posed  was  that, 
if  accepted,  it  might  oblige  them  to  instruct  their  slaves  in  religious 
matters.  Whether  it  also  led  to  a  more  humane  treatment  of  the  slaves 
is  difficult  to  assess.9  Among  the  slaves  themselves  it  may  primarily 
have  been  important  because  it  introduced  them  to  completely  new 
ways  of  looking  at  slavery  and  their  position  in  it.  The  rigorous  social 
control  of  slave  meetings  may  have  meant,  however,  that  the  theo¬ 
logical  development  among  the  slaves  inspired  by  the  ideas  of  the 
Great  Awakening  had  to  remain  carefully  concealed  and  privately 
nurtured  by  the  black  plantation  communities. 

Probably  the  most  important  achievement  of  this  period  was  the 
conferring  of  religious  authority  of  the  slaves  themselves.  Henceforth, 
the  preliminary  work  of  the  missionaries  and  pious  masters  being 
accomplished,  there  were  to  be  black  preachers  and  exhorters  ex¬ 
pounding  tradition,  and  it  was  their  responsibility  to  lead  the  everyday 
religious  life  of  the  plantations  to  which  no  outsider  had  access.  As  the 
slave  religion  began  to  develop  autonomously  the  understanding, 
interpretation,  and  adaptation  of  the  Christian  tradition  by  these 
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black  leaders  was  much  more  important  than  the  sermons  of  mission¬ 
aries  or  revival  preachers,  or  the  ideas  given  to  them  by  their  more  or 
less  pious  masters. 

23.  The  turn  of  the  century.  In  studies  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves,  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries  are  often  considered 
together  and  are  seen  to  be  characterized  by  a  general  regression.1 
This  development  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  trend  of  the  period, 
particularly  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  which  saw 
a  decline  in  religious  interest.  In  the  North  it  was  encouraged  and 
nourished  by  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Deism  of 
Tom  Paine,  but  in  the  South,  as  John  W.  Boles  points  out,  people  were 
less  ideologically  conscious:  the  decline  manifested  itself  simply  as 
»prosaic  irreligiosity».2  As  far  as  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves 
was  concerned  this  meant  little  else  than  the  slowing  down  or  stabilizing 
of  a  development  that  as  yet  had  hardly  been  set  in  motion.  The  slave¬ 
holders  were  passive,  but  not  aggressive:  no  special  measures  were 
adopted,  neither  were  special  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  conversion 
and  the  acceptance  of  slaves  as  church  members.  Many  slaves  were 
even  permitted  to  join  the  urban  black  churches  that  were  being  establi¬ 
shed  during  the  period.3 

As  to  the  churches  themselves,  they  exhibited  no  particular  zeal 
for  religious  work  among  the  slaves.  The  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
plantation  economy  at  this  time,  as  Carter  G.  Woodson  says,  »from 
patriarchal  to  economic»,  had  resulted  in  a  decisive  ideological  change, 
as  slavery  was  no  longer  seen  in  the  South  as  a  negative  and  transitory 
institution  but  as  a  positive  good,  a  final  solution  to  the  labour  problem 
and  an  essential  part  of  Southern  society  and  its  way  of  life.4  As  Luther 
P.  Jackson  has  pointed  out,  this  change  also  meant  increasing  wealth 
and  status  for  church  members,  who  began  more  and  more  clearly  to 
see  the  problematical  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  religious 
instruction  given  and  the  maximum  manageability  and  productivity 
of  their  chattel  property.5 

The  outstanding  religious  phenomenon  of  this  period  was  the  wave 
of  revivals  that  had  started  in  Kentucky  just  before  the  end  of  the 
century  and  spread  from  there  to  a  number  of  surrounding  states, 
including  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.6  The  themes  of  the  Kentucky  revival  were  similar  to  those 
of  earlier  revivals,  and  it  was  similarly  characterized  by  intense  religious 
emotionalism.7  The  central  institution  developed  by  this  movement 
was  the  camp  meeting,  a  socio-religious  institution,  the  structure  and 
contents  of  which  reflected  the  conditions  and  world-view  of  the  southern 
»plain  folk».8  Originally  a  Presbyterian  development,  the  camp  meeting 
was  later  adopted  by  other  evangelical  denominations  and  finally  be¬ 
came  a  distinctively  Methodist  institution.9  Among  other  traditions 
developed  by  the  camp  meetings  were  the  so-called  camp-spirituals, 
melodic  songs  with  easily  memorized  words,  often  sung  as  a  dialogue 
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between  the  minister  and  the  congregation.10 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  what  extent  slaves  took  part  in  these  meetings. 
An  often-quoted  description  by  Frederika  Bremer,  dating  from  1854, 
says  that  there  were  more  blacks  than  whites,  and  the  importance  of 
these  meetings  for  the  slaves  is  also  stressed  by  other  writers.  According 
to  John  Dixon  Long,  for  example:  »By  no  class  is  a  camp  meeting 
hailed  with  more  unmixed  delight  than  by  poor  slaves.  It  comes  at 
the  season  of  the  year  when  they  most  need  it».n  Some  writers  on  the 
other  hand  —  most  recently  John  Lovell,  Jr.  —  consider  that  the  extent 
of  black  participation  should  not  be  exaggerated,  since  there  were  many 
slaveholders  who  were  hostile  to  religious  activities  which  took  their 
slaves  outside  the  plantation.12  From  the  viewpoint  of  religious  com¬ 
munication  this  question  is  important,  and  there  are  frequent  references 
to  it  in  discussions  about  the  origins  of  Negro  spirituals.13  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  extent  of  slave  participation  is  no  measure 
of  how  far  the  white  religious  tradition  was  transmitted  to  the  slaves  at 
camp  meetings:  the  tradition  could  have  equally  well  have  been 
mediated  by  a  relatively  small  group  of  religiously  influential  individuals. 

The  most  important  development  during  the  period  under  discussion 
took  place  towards  the  end  and  reached  a  peak  around  the  year  1830. 
The  growing  number  of  slave  conspiracies,  revolts,  and  other  forms 
of  resistance  were  met  by  the  white  communities  of  the  South  with 
a  series  of  legislative  actions  aiming  to  limit  and  control  more  effectively 
social  and  cultural  interaction  among  the  slaves  and  between  these 
and  black  or  white  outsiders.  In  Georgia  an  act  was  passed  in  1829 
that  forbade  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  to  slaves  or  free  Negroes, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  similar  act  was  passed  in  North  Carolina 
and  Louisiana.  Related  acts  in  Alabama  and  Virginia  in  1832  instituted 
fines  for  teaching  free  Negroes  or  slaves  to  read  and  write  and  strictly 
limited  or  labelled  as  »unlawful  assemblies))  meetings  where  this  was 
or  could  be  done.  In  Alabama  the  law  prohibited  assemblies  of  more 
than  five  male  slaves  at  any  place  outside  the  plantation,  except  a  place 
of  public  worship  in  the  presence  of  white  persons.  No  slave  or  free 
Negro  was  allowed  to  preach  to  any  slave  or  free  Negro  except  in  the 
presence  of  five  »respectable  slaveholders))  unless  that  person  was 
licenced  to  do  so  by  a  neighbouring  Christian  body  and  the  listeners 
were  members  of  that  body.14  The  fact  that  most  slaves  and  free  Negroes 
were  condemned  to  illiteracy  meant  that  from  now  on  their  religious 
instruction  had  to  be  exclusively  oral.  Even  if  there  were  some  »good 
masters))  who  did  teach  (or  let  their  wives  and  children  teach)  their 
slaves,  it  was  a  generally  held  opinion  and  the  accepted  practice  diat 
slaves  were  best  controlled  if  they  w'ere  kept  in  ignorance.15 

24.  Oral  instruction  of  slaves,  1835 — 1865.  The  development  of  oral 
religious  instruction  for  the  slaves  is  difficult  to  describe  holistically 
and  at  the  same  time  informatively:  every  denomination  and  state  had 
different  degrees  of  zeal,  different  resources,  and  different  general 
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premises  for  proceeding  with  the  work.  To  describe  the  early  1830s 
as  a  turning  point  is  itself  a  generalization,  for  in  fact  they  only  heralded 
a  growing  activism  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  particular.1 
Not  until  the  late  1840s  can  one  speak  of  a  broad  movement.  Schismatic 
developments  among  the  leading  denominations  and  simultaneously  an 
accelerating  intellectual  war  against  the  northern  abolitionists  were 
factors  that  strongly  motivated  southern  efforts  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  very  institution  of  slavery  that  created  optimum  conditions  for 
carrying  out  missionary  and  educational  work.  A  southern  minister 
writes : 

As  the  abolitionist  movement  waxed  fiercer,  the  zeal  for  Negro  missions  waxed 
warmer;  as  abolitionist  societies  multiplied  at  the  North,  missions  among  the  slaves 
multiplied  at  the  South;  as  plans  and  measures  for  the  final  extirpation  of  slavery 
were  growing  into  gradual  proportions  at  the  North,  plans  and  measures  for  the 
salvation  of  the  slaves  were  rapidly  enlarging  at  the  South.2 


The  year  1829  can  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  in  examining  a 
development  which  reached  its  zenith  after  the  schism  among  the 
denominations.  In  that  year  Charles  C.  Pinckney  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  delivered  his  famous  and  widely  distributed  address  to  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  he  spoke  strongly  for 
intensification  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves;  in  the  same 
year  the  first  stations  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epi¬ 
scopal  Church,  intended  expressly  for  the  proselytizing  of  slaves,  were 
established  in  South  Carolina.3 

The  following  years  seem  to  have  been  very  active  both  from  the 
ideological  and  the  practical  point  of  view.  The  plantation  mission  of 
the  Methodists  undoubtedly  represented  the  most  systematic  and 
effective  missionary  work  in  the  South  during  these  decades.4  Statistics 
published  by  W.  P.  Harrison  show  how  rapidly  the  plantation  mission 
grew.  In  1829  the  two  stations  in  South  Carolina  had  417  members: 
by  the  time  of  the  schism  in  1844  the  mission  had  already  spread  to 
several  states  and  had  68  stations,  71  missionaries,  and  21,063  members.5 
The  pioneers  of  the  mission  were  fully  aware  of  the  scope  of  their  task, 
but  remained  optimistic.  Bishop  William  Capers,  the  founder  of  the 
plantation  mission,  wrote  when  the  work  was  just  beginning:  »Indeed, 
our  present  endeavours  amount  to  little  more  than  an  experiment, 
as  we  trust  God  shall  open  the  way  fully  and  completely,  at  no  distant 
time,  to  the  general  dissemination  of  truth  and  righteousness  among 
the  negroes  of  the  larger  estates  of  the  low  country,  who,  hitherto,  have 
been  most  emphatically  ’sitting  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death’».6 

Statistics  suggest  that  the  Bishop  Capers’s  wish  was  never  fulfilled, 
for  although  by  the  time  of  Emancipation,  there  were  in  South  Carolina 
alone,  29  stations,  32  missionaries,  and  13,373  members,  and  in  the 
second-best  state,  Georgia,  37  stations,  36  missionaries,  and  11,421 
members,  these  figures  remain  relatively  small  in  proportion  to  the 
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total  number  of  plantation  and  farm  slaves  at  the  time,  both  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.7  Outside  these 
two  states,  moreover,  the  mission  was  much  less  vigorous:  in  1844 
membership  of  the  Methodist  Conferences  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  eight  remaining 
Conferences  together;  twenty  years  later  the  membership  of  the  first 
two  roughly  equalled  that  of  eleven  other  Conferences.8  The  remark  of 
the  favourably  disposed  Harrison,  that  »the  fidelity  of  the  white  people 
of  the  South  to  the  religious  welfare  of  the  African  slaves  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  most  remarkable  struggle 
recorded  in  modern  history»,  can  thus,  in  the  light  of  the  statistics, 
be  best  understood  as  an  effort  to  appreciate  the  none  too  easy  work 
of  the  plantation  missionaries.9 

Presbyterians  had  always  put  great  stress  on  education  and  instruction 
and  they  were  in  a  real  sense  a  »teaching»  church:  they  were  aware 
from  the  outset  of  the  need  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the 
slaves.10  »The  Negroes  are  cast  at  the  door  of  the  Southern  Church», 
declared,  in  1834,  a  meeting  of  the  Synods  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  and  at  the  same  meeting  it  was  affirmed  that  the  slaves  re¬ 
presented  the  most  important  mission  field  for  the  Church.11  The  same 
resolution  also  lists  (in  the  following  order)  the  benefits  that  will  flow 
from  such  instruction:  there  will  be  better  understanding  of  the  reci¬ 
procal  duties  of  masters  and  servants,  the  pecuniary  interests  of  masters 
will  be  advanced,  the  instruction  will  contribute  to  safety,  the  whites' 
own  morality  and  religion  will  thus  be  promoted  —  and  the  souls  of 
the  slaves  will  be  saved.12 

By  1842  the  Presbyterians  were  expressly  evangelizing  slaves  in 
seven  states:  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama.13  Although  the  number  of  slave  members  of  Presbyterian 
congregations  never  became  very  large,14  the  ideas  promoted  by  this 
denomination  had  considerable  influence  through  the  work  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Jones.  The  catechisms  written  by  him  and  particularly 
The  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States  (1842) 
and  Suggestions  on  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Negroes  (1847) 
were  widely  distributed  and  transcended  even  denominational  bound¬ 
aries  in  influencing  the  ideology  and  practice  of  religious  work  among 
the  slaves.15 

The  position  of  the  Baptists  was  somewhat  paradoxical :  although  in 
many  areas  the  majority  of  the  slave  church  members  belonged  to 
this  church,  it  offered  no  systematic  instruction  of  the  slaves  as  a  separate 
group,  their  instruction  being  carried  out  as  a  part  of  the  normal  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  denomination.16  The  work  of  the  Baptists  has  been  dif¬ 
ferently  assessed:  Luther  P.  Jackson  praises  the  Virginia  Baptist  Church 
as  the  church  that  »surpassed  all  others  in  efforts  to  uplift  the  blacks».17 
Harrison  Daniel,  for  his  part,  concludes  that  while  black  membership 
of  the  Baptist  churches  of  Virginia  was  over  54,000,  their  religious 
instruction  was  not  properly  taken  care  of:  ».  .  .  because  of  lethargy, 
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indifference,  fear,  and  prejudice  all  exhortations  to  action  received  a 
minimal  response.  Although  the  number  of  black  Baptists  steadily 
increased,  their  spiritual  development  was  neglected».18 

Whatever  the  situation  with  regard  to  missionary  activity,  the  Bap¬ 
tists  were  at  least  active  on  the  level  of  resolutions  and  suggestions. 
The  Alabama  Baptist  convention  declared  in  1849  that  to  leave  a  slave 
without  »the  spiritual  bread  of  life»  was  as  bad  as  to  let  his  body  starve.19 
The  Strawberry  Association  in  Virginia  suggested  that  each  master 
should  provide  his  servants  with  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  that  several 
members  of  each  church  should  meet  slaves  at  stated  periods,  that 
pastors  should  visit  slaveholders  and  persuade  them  to  send  slaves  to 
the  meetings,  that  pastors  should  preach  at  least  one  sermon  each- 
month  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  slaves,  and  that  the  teachers  should 
use  the  New  Testament  and  the  American  Sunday  School  Question 
Book.20 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Baptist  denomination  was  its  practice  of 
giving  the  same  rights  to  black  members  of  the  church  as  it  gave  to 
the  whites.  The  blacks  were  accepted  as  members  on  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  the  whites  —  with  the  exception  that  the  slaves  had  to  show 
the  written  consent  of  their  masters.21  Although  the  slaves  were  under 
the  control  of  the  whites,  they  also  had  their  own  deacons  who  func¬ 
tioned  as  religious  leaders  in  the  plantations.22  The  blacks  had  the 
same  duties  as  the  whites,  and  were  also  expelled  from  membership 
for  the  same  reasons.23  Before  1830  the  Baptists  also  accepted  slaves 
as  preachers  —  according  to  the  Baptist  farmer-preacher  tradition  — 
but  increasingly  restrictive  legislation  finally  led  to  their  complete 
silencing.24  At  the  same  time  the  black  churches  were  also  placed  under 
the  stricter  control  of  white  deacons  and  pastors.25 

The  Episcopal  Church  acquired  rather  a  bad  reputation  as  instructor 
of  the  slaves.  Jackson  characterises  the  post-Revolution  Episcopalian 
Church  as  »non-missionary,  non-evangelical,  and  unfriendly  to  the 
other  religious  bodies».26  Earnest  says  of  the  Virginia  Episcopalians 
that  they  had  lost  their  grip  on  the  blacks  and  could  not  regain  it,  in 
spite  of  efforts  by  Bishop  William  Meade.27  From  1830  onwards,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Episcopalians  participated  actively  in  the  growing  movement 
to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  slaves.  Charles  C.  Jones  describes 
them  quite  favourably  in  his  book,  referring  to  numerous  resolutions, 
»flourishing»  Sabbath  Schools,  and  the  slave  missionaries  of  the  South 
Carolina  Episcopalians.28  Few  writers  seem  to  doubt  the  zeal  and 
sincerity  of  this  church,  but  it  is  a  general  view  that  the  nature  of  Epi¬ 
scopalian  doctrine  and  devotional  practice  kept  the  black  membership 
of  this  church  chronically  small.29  The  impact  of  the  Episcopalians 
was  however  larger  than  is  indicated  by  statistics  of  membership,  for 
they  produced  various  kinds  of  catechetical  material  that  were  widely 
used:  thus  Bishop  William  Meade  of  Virginia  published  a  collection 
of  sermons  and  dialogues  to  be  read  to  the  slaves,  and  the  Bishop  of 
South  Carolina  compiled  a  catechism  »for  the  persons  of  color».30 
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In  addition  to  the  larger  denominations  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  Quakers,  who  had  a  completely  different  attitude  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  slaves  —  and  also  to  slavery  itself.  It  is  clear  that 
Quakers  gave  the  blacks  instruction  openly  until  the  period  when 
restrictive  legislation  was  introduced,  and  most  likely  during  it,  though 
more  or  less  secretly.31  They  were  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  laws  against 
the  teaching  of  blacks.32  In  assessing  the  role  of  the  different  denomi¬ 
nations  in  educating  and  instructing  the  slaves  the  special  status  of 
the  Quakers  must  be  kept  in  mind.  As  John  Spencer  Basset  writes: 
»But  true  as  it  was  that  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  attracted  the 
negroes  more  strongly,  it  was  perhaps  equally  true  that  the  Quakers, 
in  proportion  to  their  own  numbers,  were  more  closely  intimate  with 
the  negroes  than  any  other  religious  body  in  the  State)).33 

The  interdenominational  meeting  in  Charleston  in  May  1845  to 
discuss  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  was  an  interesting 
conclusion  of  the  results  and  experience  of  the  most  active  groups 
among  the  various  denominations.34  The  reports  from  different  states 
and  different  denominations,  written  by  both  laymen  and  ministers, 
give  a  picture  of  a  rather  extensive  movement,  but  reveal  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  still  much  to  do.  »The  Charleston  meeting  un¬ 
doubtedly  leaves  one  with  the  impression)),  writes  Luther  P.  Jackson, 
»that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Negro  in  some  form  was  a  question 
believed  in  if  not  practiced  by  the  entire  clergy  of  the  South)).35 

As  mentioned  above,  the  schism  in  the  leading  denominations  on  the 
question  of  slavery  resulted  in  increasing  activity  in  the  field  of  religious 
instruction  for  the  slaves.  An  obvious  zeal  can  be  discerned  in  deno¬ 
minational  publications  and  in  the  Southern  press  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  slavery.36  On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  missionary  work 
among  the  slaves  had  reached  its  peak,  but  statistics  reveal  that  in  the 
South  as  a  whole  the  appeal  of  the  churches  to  the  slaves  had  never¬ 
theless  remained  relatively  small.  According  to  the  census  of  1860 
there  were  3,953,760  slaves  in  the  United  States.37  The  Christian  Observer 
of  February  1861  gives  the  following  figures  for  slave  membership  of 
the  major  Protestant  denominations:  Methodist  215,000,  Baptist  157,000, 
Presbyterian  38,000,  Protestant  Episcopal  7,000,  and  Christian  10,000.38 
According  to  an  estimate  by  C.  W.  Bruner,  about  one  quarter  of  the 
slaves  over  18  years  old  belonged  to  some  church  in  1860;  this  means 
that  when  slavery  was  abolished  approximately  three  and  a  half  million 
slaves  (adults  and  children)  were  not  members  of  any  church.39 

25.  Opposition  to  the  instruction  of  the  slaves.  The  membership  figures 
of  the  churches  cannot  give  the  whole  picture  of  the  impact  of  religious 
instruction  on  the  plantations:  membership  of  a  church  cannot  be 
considered  the  only  criterion  for  the  adoption  of  Christian  beliefs. 
Although  the  denominations  offered  a  wide  religious  spectrum,  with 
their  different  doctrinal  nuances,  norms  of  behaviour,  and  sanctions, 
it  is  likely  that  many  a  Christian  slave  remained  outside  the  formal 
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structures  of  the  churches.  But  one  must  also  take  into  account  the 
actual  opposition  to  the  mission,  in  order  to  explain  the  relatively  small 
slave  membership  of  the  churches. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  slaveholders  actively 
opposed  the  religious  instruction  of  their  slaves.  The  documents  con¬ 
taining  information  about  their  reactions  were  usually  produced  by 
missionaries  or  pious  laymen,  and  tend  to  give  a  rather  too  favourable 
picture  of  the  attitudes  of  the  owners,  partly  in  order  to  create  an 
optimistic  atmosphere  among  the  workers  themselves,  partly  to  in¬ 
fluence  by  citing  exemplary  cases  slaveholders  who  were  passive  or 
hostile  to  the  instruction.  The  meeting  in  Charleston  provides  a  good 
example  of  this,  with  its  felicitous  testimonies.  A  certain  Mr.  Alston 
testifies  as  follows:  »Of  my  own  negroes,  and  those  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood,  I  may  speak  with  confidence;  they  are  attentive  to 
religious  instruction,  and  greatly  improved  in  intelligence  and  morals, 
in  domestic  relations,  etc.))1  Another  planter  says:  »I  am  satisfied  that 
the  influence  of  the  instruction  upon  the  discipline  of  my  plantation, 
and  on  the  spirit  and  subordination  of  the  negroes  has  been  most  bene¬ 
ficial.  Their  spirits  are  cheerful,  as  I  judge  from  their  gaiety  of  heart, 
and  the  respect  for  the  overseer,  the  drivers,  is  evinced  by,  generally, 
a  ready  obedience  to  orders.  We  have  had  no  runaway  for  years  .  .  .»2 
And  the  missionaries  added  their  voice  to  the  chorus:  »And  never 
have  I  known  a  more  submissive  and  orderly  plantation  in  my  life  as 
a  missionary,  nor  a  Church  that  gave  less  trouble  in  the  administration 
of  the  discipline)).3 

Although  the  various  agricultural  magazines  and  newspapers  also 
contain  numerous  articles  which  display  a  thoroughly  positive  attitude 
towards  instruction,  one  can  in  these  same  sources  also  find  shades  of 
doubt.4  A  Mississippi  planter  writes  in  DeBow’s  Review  in  1851:  »I 
would  gladly  learn  every  negro  on  the  place  to  read  the  Bible,  but  for 
a  fanaticism  which,  while  it  professes  friendship  to  the  negro,  is  keeping 
a  cloud  over  his  mental  vision  and  almost  crushing  out  his  hope  of 
salvation)).5  The  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Unionville, 
South  Carolina  warned:  »We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  religious  instruction,  but  believe 
it  is  just  and  proper  to  say,  that  there  are  some  evils  already  in  existence, 
under  the  name,  not  to  say  sanction,  of  religious  instruction,  that 
should  be  avoided)).6  The  writer  particularly  warns  of  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  by  the  slaves  and  of  the  use  of  slave  preachers,  as  they  easily 
lead  to  undisciplined  religiosity.7 

Charles  C.  Jones  gives  a  long  list  of  reasons  why  planters  chose  not 
to  allow  their  slaves  to  have  religious  instruction  and  guidance,  apart 
from  an  occasional  visit  to  a  white  church:  the  white  churches  were 
sufficient;  the  slaves  were  too  stupid;  they  did  not  want  instruction; 
resources  were  inadequate ;  the  planters  were  not  capable  of  instructing 
their  slaves,  and  so  on.8  It  seems,  however,  that  underlying  all  these 
explanations  was  the  slaveholders’  basic  fear  that  their  slaves  would 
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receive  dangerous  ideas  of  freedom  and  equality  that  would  render 
them  unpredictable  or  unmanageable;  as  Jones  put  it:  »If  we  suffer 
our  Negroes  to  be  instructed  the  tendency  will  be  to  change  the  civil 
relations  of  society  as  now  constituted)).9 

How  common  were  these  objections  and  reservations?  Did  they  have 
practical  consequences?  The  testimony  of  Jones  himself  is  here  sur¬ 
prisingly  negative  and  almost  has  the  character  of  abolitionist  »pro- 
paganda».  In  his  comprehensive  list  of  what  has  been  left  undone  and 
what  has  not  been  done  well  enough,  he  mentions  the  education  of  the 
slave  children,  who  are  not  even  admitted  to  the  church  services  of 
the  whites,  have  no  catechetical  instruction,  no  preaching  or  prayers, 
no  missionaries  to  listen  to,  not  to  mention  their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  Bible.10  This  was  also  generally  true  for  adult  slaves,  for  ))the  religious 
instruction  of  adults  on  plantations  ...  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence)).11 
Jones  writes  further  that  even  if  religious  services  were  sometimes 
provided,  there  were  thousands  who  did  not  care  to  enjoy  them.12  He 
concludes  that  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  slaves,  there  were 
not  very  many  who  were  religious.13  As  to  the  nature  of  the  Christianity 
professed  by  the  slaves,  his  assessment  is  hardly  positive:  ».  .  .  while 
from  their  universal  profession  of  the  Christian  system,  and  their  atten¬ 
dance  upon  its  ordinances  of  worship,  and  the  absence  of  all  fixed 
forms  of  idolatry,  they  cannot,  strictly  speaking  be  termed  heathen ; 
yet  may  they  with  propriety  be  termed  the  heathen  of  our  land».u 

One  concludes  from  the  information  given  by  Jones,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources,  that  the  results  of  the  efforts  to  provide  instruction  did 
not  correlate  with  the  ideological  zeal  and  practical  vigour  with  which 
they  were  carried  out.  Fewer  slaves  became  Christians  than  had  been 
hoped ;  nor  did  the  quality  of  their  Christianity  come  up  to  expectations. 
To  put  the  matter  succintly,  the  slaves  either  did  not  become  Christians 
at  all,  or  they  did  not  become  the  sort  of  Christians  the  whites  wanted. 
Where  then  did  the  whites  go  wrong? 

26.  Religion  without  letters.  The  working  methods  of  the  plantation 
missionaries  as  well  as  the  forms  of  religious  instruction  provided  for 
the  slaves  can  be  described  rather  accurately.  Charles  C.  Jones’s  Sug¬ 
gestions  may  well  have  been  the  most  influential  single  work  where 
the  plantation  missionaries  were  concerned  and  probably  also  for 
others  involved  in  the  same  work.  The  ten  precepts  given  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  by  Jones  reveal  much  about  the  delicacy  of  the  relationship 
between  an  outsider  and  a  plantation  community;  they  stress  again 
and  again  the  absolute  need  for  restraint  in  all  other  matters  on  the 
plantation  scene  except  that  which  the  work  of  the  missionary  was 
mainly  concerned  with.  The  severe  warnings  given  by  Jones  sound  like 
the  last  advice  given  to  somebody  going  into  an  enemy  camp:  »Have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  condition  of  the  negroes,  or  the  plantation 
affairs  .  .  .  hear  no  tales  respecting  their  owners,  or  managers,  or  dri¬ 
vers  ...  be  no  party  in  their  quarrels  .  .  .  preserve  the  most  perfect 
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order  at  all  your  public  and  private  meetings  .  .  .  make  no  attempts 
to  create  temporary  excitements;  or  to  introduce  any  new  plans  or 
measures  of  doubtful  expediency  .  .  .  support  the  fullest  manner  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  society  .  .  .  notice  no  slights  of  unkindness  shown 
to  you  personally,  either  by  white  or  black  .  .  .»*  With  this  is  mind,  it 
is  of  little  surprise  that  a  contributor  to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
compared  a  missionary  to  a  person  »entering  a  powder  magazine  with 
a  burning  fagot  in  his  hand».2 

It  was  in  these  conditions  that  the  missionaries  held  their  Sunday 
prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools  for  children  and  special  meetings  for 
slave  watchmen  and  deacons.  Depending  on  their  own  resources,  with 
the  consent  of  the  planter,  they  sometimes  also  came  to  the  plantation 
on  weekdays  to  hold  prayer  meetings.  As  well  as  preaching  and  praying 
with  the  slaves,  the  missionaries  tried  to  control  their  morals  and  to 
encourage  the  owners  to  increase  the  amount  of  religious  activity  on 
their  plantations.  The  patterns  of  missionary  work  was  basically  similar 
with  both  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  although  the  latter  had  their 
special  »classes»  for  the  instruction  of  adult  slaves;  in  these  classes  the 
missionaries,  with  the  help  of  local  watchmen,  also  controlled  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  members,  expelling  and  re-admitting  members  according 
to  their  reported  commissions  and  omissions.  The  missionaries  could 
also  if  necessary  conduct  funerals,  and  speak  with  old  and  feeble  or 
sick  slaves  in  their  cabins.3 

The  efforts  of  itinerant  Methodist  preachers  in  particular  to  reach 
even  the  remotest  plantations  made  their  work  often  difficult  and  even 
dangerous,  but  for  this  reason  they  also  had  a  kind  of  romantic  aura 
within  the  denomination.  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  describes 
in  one  of  its  post-bellum  issues  these  valiant  figures,  of,  what  it  calls 
»the  heroic  age  of  Methodism» : 

Not  counting  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  they  go  where  malaria  and  sickness 
and  death  hold  their  carnival  through  the  summer  and  autumnal  months.  Hard  by 
the  borders  of  miasmatic  swamps;  through  the  dense  forests,  draped  in  long  pendent 
festoons  of  moss,  as  if  the  very  trees  were  in  mourning;  along  the  ways  that  lead  to 
the  great  rice  and  cotton  fields;  in  spite  of  burning  heat,  of  pestilential  vapors, 
shaking  agues,  and  malignant  fevers,  they  wend  their  way  from  plantation  to  plan¬ 
tation  and  from  hut  to  hut.4 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  or  in  the  absence  of  it, 
the  planters  could  tolerate  —  sometimes  even  exercise  themselves  — 
other  forms  of  religious  instruction  and  meetings.  Jones  stresses 
in  his  Suggestions  three  things  in  particular:  the  slaves  should  be 
admitted  to  the  family  prayers,  they  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
evening  prayers  among  themselves,  and  the  slave  children  should  be 
provided  with  religious  instruction.5  It  is  obvious  that  many  planters 
followed  these  suggestions:  some  even  built  a  special  plantation  chapel 
to  be  used  by  the  slaves  for  their  prayer  meetings.6 
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It  was  normal  to  let  the  slaves  go  to  church  with  the  white  folks. 
In  the  churches  there  was  usually  a  gallery  for  the  slaves,  either  at  the 
back  of  the  church  or  on  an  upper  level.  Sometimes  the  slaves  were  left 
outside  the  church  to  wait  for  the  white  preacher  to  say  a  few  words 
to  them  after  the  service  for  the  whites,  or  to  hear  a  special  sermon 
preached  to  them  later  in  the  afternoon.  In  a  few  instances  they  could 
hear  a  black  preacher.  The  slaves  also  received  Communion,  but  after 
the  white  congregation  had  done  so.7 

27.  The  theology  of  slavery.  I  shall  here  use  the  term  »theology  of  sla- 
very»  to  describe  the  sort  of  Christian  thinking  that  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  institution  of  slavery  as  acceptable  and  as  sanctioned  both 
by  God  and  the  Bible.  Although  the  Bible  was  used  to  sanction  the 
institution  from  the  very  beginning,  I  shall  proceed  from  the  assumption 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  »theology  of  slavery»  only  when 
referring  to  the  theological  thinking  that  developed  during  the  thirty 
odd  years  before  the  civil  war  and  was  thus  a  part  of  the  general  pro¬ 
slavery  ideology  built  up  during  the  late  years  of  the  plantation  eco¬ 
nomy.1 

»That  little  writing  is  like  a  small,  firm  beach,  where  storms  have 
beaten,  but  left  it  pure  and  white.  It  is  the  least  of  all  seeds  in  Paul’s 
Epistles.  It  is  a  curiosity  of  inspiration,  a  solitary  idiom  in  a  language, 
a  Stonehenge  in  a  country,  a  warm  stream  in  the  sea  .  .  ,»2  With  such 
eloquence  does  Nehemiah  Adams,  a  northern  traveller  in  the  South, 
praise  the  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon,  one  of  the  corner-stones  of 
the  »theology  of  slavery».  But  important  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  also  adduced  in  defence  of  slavery:  the  most  famous  was  the  story 
told  in  the  last  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis  about  Noah  and 
his  sons.  As  a  result  of  breaking  a  sexual  taboo  Ham’s  son  Canaan  and 
his  descendants  are  cursed  with  a  powerful  curse:  »And  he  said,  Cursed 
be  Canaan;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  And 
he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his 
servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant»  (Genesis  IX:  25 — 27).  How 
did  the  idea  that  Ham  and  his  descendants  were  black  become  a  part 
of  Christian,  and  in  this  case  Southern  tradition?  Winthrop  D.  Jordan 
believes  that  the  idea  originates  in  the  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  tra¬ 
dition  and  was  transmitted  to  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.3  The 
blackness  of  Ham  was,  as  it  seems,  always  accepted  uncritically  in  the 
development  of  the  »theology  of  slavery». 

The  biblical  defence  of  slavery  was  based  broadly  speaking  on  three 
arguments:  the  positive  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  positive 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  negative  testimony  that 
slavery  was  not  explicitly  forbidden  anywhere  in  the  Bible.  The  argu¬ 
ment  based  on  the  Old  Testament  obviously  has  a  well-established  basis 
in  that  several  of  its  central  figures  were  slaveholders :  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Job,  all  had  slaves  who  could  be  seen  as  property  given  to 
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them  by  God.  Thornton  Stringfellow  underlines  accordingly:  »And 
reader,  bear  it  in  mind,  as  if  to  rebuke  the  doctrine  of  abolition,  servants 
are  not  only  inventoried  as  property,  but  as  property  which  God  had 
given  to  Abraham».i  A  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  may  further  see  that 
the  conduct  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  indicates  approval  of  the  institution, 
and  that  slavery  appears  as  an  essential  feature  in  the  Mosaic  law 
itself  (cf.  Leviticus  XXV :  39 — 46)  .5 

Of  New  Testament  figures  the  apostle  Paul  came  to  be  of  crucial 
importance  for  the  pro-slavery  theologians.  It  was  he  who  developed 
the  important  doctrine  that  for  the  individual,  spiritual  freedom  sur¬ 
passed  and  transcended  in  importance  civil  status.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Galatians  St.  Paul  writes:  »There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus»  (Galatians  3:28).  His  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
proves  that  he  has  no  theoretical  or  practical  reservations  about  slavery: 
if  a  person  is  free  he  can  still  consider  himself  as  »Christ’s  servant», 
if  he  is  a  slave  he  is  still  »the  Lord’s  freeman»  —  every  man  should 
abide  in  the  calling  wherein  he  was  called.6  St.  Paul  recognises  that 
antagonism  existed  between  masters  and  slaves  and  makes  an  effort 
to  conciliate  them  by  referring  to  their  mutual  rights  and  duties:  »Ser- 
vants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  (.  .  .)  And  ye  masters, 
do  the  same  things  unto  them  .  .  .»  (Ephesians  6:5 — 9).  Slaveholders 
who  wanted  support  for  the  former  aspect  of  Paul’s  statement  could 
also  quote  St.  Peter:  »Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear; 
not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  forward»  (1.  Peter  2:18). 
Conclusive  evidence  of  the  pro-slavery  attitude  of  the  New  Testament 
was  provided  by  Paul’s  action  in  the  case  of  Onesimus,  a  fugitive  slave, 
whom  he  sends  back  to  his  master  Philemon.7  As  for  the  negative 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  this  was  considered  important,  for 
example  by  George  Armstrong  in  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Slavery 
(1857).  He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  Christ  and  his  apostles 
saw  fit  to  present  detailed  lists  of  sins  but  in  these  make  no  mention 
of  slavery,  although  as  citizens  of  slaveholding  states  they  must  have 
been  well  aware  of  its  existence.8 

Without  going  deeper  into  the  subtleties  of  these  theological  develop¬ 
ments  we  can  conclude  that  a  group  of  elements  derived  from  the 
biblical  tradition  became  of  central  importance  in  Southern  homiletics. 
The  central  position  of  these  arguments  in  sermons  for  blacks  and 
whites  can  be  seen  in  both  black  and  white  sources.  As  to  the  white 
point  of  view  I  shall  combine  the  examination  of  this  particular  doctrine 
with  the  treatment  of  the  contents  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves  in  general.9 

28.  Christianity  for  the  slaves.  William  Knox,  an  Englishman  who  had 
lived  for  six  years  in  Georgia,  published  a  pamphlet  at  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  century  which  also  included  a  sort  of  outline  for  a  »slave 
catechism»,  a  basic  synopsis  of  Christian  beliefs  for  the  requirements 
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of  slaves. 

I  would  confine  them  to  a  short  summary  of  religion.  That  there  is  one  God  in 
heaven  who  never  dies,  and  who  sees  and  knows  every  thing.  That  he  made  all 
people,  both  whites  and  blacks.  That  he  punishes  all  roguery,  mischief,  and  lying, 
either  before  death  or  after  it.  That  he  punishes  them  for  it  before  they  die,  by 
putting  it  into  their  masters  hearts  to  correct  them,  and  after  death  by  giving  them 
to  the  devil  to  burn  in  his  own  place.  That  he  will  put  it  into  their  masters  hearts 
to  be  kind  to  those  who  do  their  work  without  knavery  or  murmuring.  To  take  care 
of  them  in  old  age  and  sickness,  and  not  to  plague  them  with  too  much  work,  or  to 
chastise  them  when  they  are  not  able  to  do  it.  That  in  the  other  world,  after  they 
die,  he  will  give  all  good  Negroes  rest  from  all  labour,  and  plenty  of  all  good  things. 
That  it  was  God  almighty  who  put  it  into  their  masters  hearts  to  give  them  Sunday 
for  a  holiday,  and  for  this  reason  they  ought  to  say  prayers  to  him,  and  sing  songs 
to  him  on  that  day.  That  the  missionary  was  come  to  tell  them  what  God  Almighty 
would  have  them  to  do,  that  they  might  deserve  his  kindness  for  them,  and  that 
they  would  anger  him  if  they  did  not  mind  what  he  told  them.1 

Knox  admitted  himself  that  his  version  of  religion  was  »low»  and 
»absurd»,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  the  only  way  of  teaching  Christianity 
to  the  slaves,  whose  »dull  stupidity»  was  a  constant  threat  to  the  success 
of  such  education.2 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  in  this  respect  attitudes  had  changed  by 
the  first  decades  of  the  next  century.  The  planning  of  religious  instruct¬ 
ion  for  the  slaves  reflected  both  a  more  systematic  approach  and  a 
slightly  stronger  belief  in  the  capacities  of  the  slaves.  Characteristic  of 
this  period  were  catechisms  for  the  slaves  and  collections  of  sermons 
to  be  read  to  them.  Together  these  constituted  the  literature  in  the 
framework  of  which  the  two  basic  problems  involved  in  evangelizing 
slaves  were  solved:  in  Charles  M.  Semett’s  words’  »adapting  the  Gospel 
to  fit  the  capacities  of  an  allegedly  inferior  race»  and  »making  the 
Gospel  apply  to  the  Negroes  as  slaves».3 

Charles  C.  Jones,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  »apostles  of  slaves», 
gives  in  his  Suggestions  an  outline  of  his  idea  of  Christianity  for  the 
slaves.  This  is  particularly  interesting  when  compared  with  what  Knox 
had  written  eighty  years  earlier.  According  to  Jones  the  missionaries 
should  make  the  slaves  familiar  with 

.  .  .  the  main  facts  of  Scriptural  history,  both  in  the  old  and  New  Testaments; 
such  as  creation,  the  fall,  the  flood,  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  institution  of  God’s 
visible  church,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  deliverance, 
the  giving  of  law,  the  wilderness,  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  &c.  The  parentage, 
the  birth,  the  life,  the  wonderful  works,  the  persecution,  betrayal,  trial,  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  divine  Redeemer  —  his  sermons  —  his  parables  — - 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  the  mission,  and  labours,  and  miracles  of  the 
apostles  —  biographical  lectures,  on  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  patriarchs;  Moses, 
Aaron  with  the  miracles  of  the  desert,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  David,  Samuel,  Saul, 
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See.  —  the  apostles.  Then  the  doctrines  and  duties  - — -  »the  things  believed,  and  the 
things  to  be  done»;  —  depravity,  regeneration,  repentance,  faith,  the  Christian 
graces,  and  relative  duties,  &c.4 

The  numerous  editions  of  Jones’s  catechisms  reflect  his  comprehensive 
approach  to  biblical  tradition:  they  contain  in  thematic,  not  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  are  chapters 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  slaves  to  their  masters,  but  these  are  normally 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  duties  of  masters  to  their 
»servants».  »It  is  their  duty  to  treat  them  as  fellow  creatures,  to  provide 
for  them  good  house,  clothes,  food,  to  take  care  of  them  when  they  are 
old,  to  nurse  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  in  nothing  let  them  want, 
and  by  no  one  let  them  be  abused».5  Jones  presents  the  duties  of  the 
slaves  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  emphasizing  the  special  position  of 
Christian  slaves,  who  should  be  examples  of  obedience  and  honesty, 
»otherwise  their  Masters  will  not  believe  they  are  Christians,  but 
hypocrites;  and  hypocrites  they  will  be».6  Jones’s  orientation  towards 
systematic  theology  —  for  which  he  was  criticized  and  which  diminished 
the  usefulness  of  his  catechisms  —  may  have  reflected  his  (relative) 
lack  of  interest  in  religion  as  a  means  of  social  control,7  but  the  slight 
emphasis  on  the  Pauline  theology  of  slavery  in  his  books  could  also  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  catechisms  were  also  intended  for  use  in  foreign 
missions  and  were  translated  into  several  languages.8  Jones  also  had 
personal  experience  of  concentrating  too  much  on  the  Pauline  precepts 
when  preaching  to  slaves:  he  tells  in  one  of  his  missionary  reports  how 
one  half  of  the  congregation  left  the  room  when  he  was  preaching  about 
Onesimus,  Philemon  and  Paul,  and  those  who  remained  came  after¬ 
wards  to  tell  him  that  there  was  no  such  story  in  the  Bible.9 

More  popular  than  Jones’s  catechisms  and  probably  the  most  popular 
catechism  of  all  was  William  Caper’s  A  Short  Catechism  for  the  Use 
of  Colored  Members  on  Trial  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
South  Carolina  (1832).10  It  was  short,  easier  to  understand,  and  less 
detailed  than  Jones’s  catechisms,  and  it  was  based  on  the  idea  that  it 
should  be  learnt  by  heart.  It  aimed  at  transmitting  to  the  catechumens 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  Protestant  faith  »without  the  encumbrance  of 
metaphysical  refinements  on  Decrees,  Foreknowledge,  and  Predesti¬ 
nation^11  The  catechism  contains  one  exceptional  feature:  Capers 
omits  the  passage  in  the  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  where  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  equality  of  men  before  God,  to  whom  masters 
were  also  accountable;  this  passage  was  included  in  the  catechisms 
of  the  other  denominations.12 

For  the  Baptists  a  similar  catechism  was  designed  by  the  principal 
of  Richmond  College,  Robert  Ryland.  The  Scripture  Catechism  for 
Colored  People  (1848)  was  structured  as  sequences  of  simple  questions 
and  yes  or  no  answers.  Its  language  was  simple,  and  it  stressed  the 
virtues  of  obedience,  hard  work,  honesty,  and  truthfulness.13  The 
Episcopalians  published  several  catechisms.  In  1836  a  group  of  ministers, 
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among  them  Bishop  Gadsden  of  South  Carolina,  published  a  Catechism 
to  be  used  by  the  Teachers  in  the  Religious  Instruction  of  Persons  of 
Color.14  Bishop  Nathanael  Bowen  provided  his  pastoral  letter  about 
religious  instruction  with  an  appendix,  Selections  From  Scripture  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Colored  Persons,  which  omitted,  for  instance, 
the  story  of  Abimelech  and  the  rebellious  servants,  the  curse  of  Canaan 
(probably  because  it  does  not  mention  the  colour  of  the  accursed), 
the  story  of  Jacob,  the  multiplying  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with  the 
help  of  God,  and  the  first  rebellious  acts  of  Moses.  There  is  a  special 
chapter  called  »Passages  relating  especially  to  Servants».15 

In  addition  to  Jones's  catechisms  the  Presbyterians  also  had  the 
catechism  of  Benjamin  Palmer  of  Charleston.  This  was  entitled  Plain 
and  Easy  Catechism,  designed  chiefly  for  the  Benefit  of  Coloured  Per¬ 
sons,  to  which  are  annexed  Suitable  Prayers  and  Hymns  (1828).  Like 
several  other  catechisms,  Palmer's  bock  consisted  of  questions  and 
answers.16  In  commenting  on  the  relationship  between  masters  and 
servants  Palmer  also  reminds  the  slaves  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  who 
exhorted  servants  to  obey  their  masters;  he  also  mentions  the  servants 
of  Naaman  and  Isaac  as  examples  of  servants  who  were  good  and 
prayed  for  their  masters.17  The  catechism  further  includes  prayers  to 
be  taught  to  the  slaves;  these  were  intended  as  a  means  of  seeking 
God's  help  in  carrying  out  their  duties.  There  are  special  prayers  for 
»a  servant  living  in  a  Christian  family»,  »a  Pious  Servant  who  does 
not  enjoy  religious  privileges  in  the  Family»,  and  a  prayer  to  be  prayed 
for  »irreligious  fellow  servants».18  Palmer  completely  omits  mention  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  catechisms  meant  for  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  there  is 
generally  little  emphasis  on  the  Old  Testament  tradition;  especially 
the  story  of  Exodus  is  neglected.19  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  all 
catechisms.  John  A.  Hoff's  A  Manual  of  Religious  Instruction,  Specially 
Intended  for  the  Oral  Teaching  of  Coloured  Persons,  But  Adapted 
to  General  Use  in  Families  and  Schools  (1857)  teaches  the  complete 
biblical  history  of  the  Israelites  by  a  long  question-and-answer 
sequence.20  In  the  last  analysis  the  basic  common  denominator  of  these 
catechisms  may  be  the  particular  attention  paid  to  those  passages  in 
the  Bible  where  the  relationship  between  masters  and  servants  is  touched 
upon.  The  space  devoted  to  this  question  varies  from  catechism  to 
catechism,  but  it  seems  to  be  dealt  with  in  every  one  of  them. 

The  significance  of  the  catechisms  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves  is  difficult  to  assess.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  they  re¬ 
presented  a  merely  formal  aspect  of  the  whole  picture  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  The  final  selection  of  the  tradition  was  in  the  hands  of  individual 
teachers,  missionaries,  masters  and  mistresses.  A  comparison  of  the 
catechisms  accordingly  only  tells  us  about  the  different  views  and 
different  emphases  of  the  denominations.  What  was  really  transmitted 
to  the  slaves  from  these  booklets  is  quite  another  question,  and  can 
only  be  studied  through  the  actual  teaching  situations.  It  is  not  difficult 
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to  believe  that  there  were  teachers  who  dutifully  went  through  the 
catechisms  in  the  suggested  order;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  some  of 
them  thought  it  enough  to  repeat  week  after  week  the  most  »important» 
parts  of  them.21 

A  few  collections  of  sermons  can  be  compared  with  the  catechisms 
as  teaching  material.  Like  the  catechisms  they  were  intended  for  both 
missionaries  and  laymen,  and  to  be  used  as  aids  in  instructing  the  slaves, 
and  in  some  cases  masters  as  well.  William  Meade,  a  productive 
Episcopalian  bishop,  published,  among  other  works,  the  collection 
Sermons,  Dialogues,  and  Narratives  for  Servants,  to  be  read  to  them 
in  Families  (1836). 22  This  is  often  quoted  as  an  extreme  example  of 
the  Pauline  emphasis. 

Almighty  God  hath  pleased  to  make  you  slaves  here,  and  to  give  you  nothing 
but  labor  and  poverty  in  this  world,  which  you  are  obliged  to  submit  to,  as  it  is 
his  will  that  it  should  be  so.  And  think  within  yourselves  what  a  terrible  thing  it 
would  be,  after  all  your  labors  and  sufferings  in  this  life,  to  be  turned  into  hell  in 
the  next  life,  and  after  wearing  out  your  bodies  in  service  here,  to  go  into  a  far  worse 
slavery  when  this  is  over,  and  your  poor  souls  be  delivered  over  into  the  possession 
of  the  devil,  to  become  his  slaves  forever  in  hell,  without  any  hope  of  getting  free 
from  it!  (...)  I  say,  that  what  faults  you  are  guilty  of  towards  your  masters  and 
mistresses  are  faults  done  against  God  himself,  who  hath  set  your  masters  and  mistres¬ 
ses  over  you  in  his  own  stead,  and  expects  that  you  will  do  for  them  just  as  you  would 
do  for  him.  And  pray  do  not  think  that  I  want  to  deceive  you  when  I  tell  you  that 
your  masters  and  mistresses  are  God’s  overseers,  and  that,  if  you  are  faulty  towards 
them,  God  himself  will  punish  you  severely  for  it  in  the  next  world  .  .  ,23 

Two  collections  probably  more  widely  used  than  Meade’s  were 
Alexander  Glennie’s  Sermons  Preached  On  Plantations  (1844)  and 
A.  F.  Dickson’s  Plantation  Sermons  (1856). 24  The  same  can  be  said 
of  these  as  of  the  catechisms :  broadly  speaking  they  aim  at  the  religious 
education  of  the  slaves  »without  any  sacrifice  of  traditional  theology»,25 
but  at  the  same  time  they  contain  so  much  material  applicable  to  the 
social  control  of  the  slaves  that  the  »traditional  theology»  can  for 
practical  purposes  be  ignored.  Glennie’s  sermon  »With  good  will  doing 
service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men»  presents  the  focal  points  of 
St.  Paul’s  epistles  and  their  implications  for  the  life  of  a  slave  —  in 
much  the  same  spirit  as  in  Meade’s  exhortation  above.26  Dickson’s 
»Gospel  conduct»  pictures  a  genuine  Christian  who  is  »humble»,  »holy», 
»prayerful»,  »patient»,  »busy»,  »spiritual»,  and  »joyful».27  Dickson 
does  not  predict  such  a  gloomy  future  for  the  slaves  as  Meade,  and  is 
more  encouraging:  »Let  us  be  done,  then,  with  bitterness  and  discontent 
and  fear.  Brighten  those  mourning  faces!  Lift  up  that  sad  heart  with 
faith!  (.  .  .)  Only  be  faithful,  and  follow  hard  after  your  Lord,  and  he 
will  light  up  your  darkness  with  his  smile,  and  still  your  heart  in  danger, 
and  you  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  Lord  forever».28 

I  must  finally  point  briefly  to  the  importance  of  the  religious  music 
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of  the  whites  —  the  Negro  spirituals  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
later  —  in  the  transmission  process  of  the  Christian  tradition.  The 
special  character  of  this  musical  influence  was  due  to  its  being  an  un¬ 
intentional  part  of  the  slaves’  religious  education:  hymns  and  songs 
sung  by  the  whites  at  prayer  meetings  on  the  plantations,  in  white 
churches,  at  camp  meetings  and  in  revival  meetings  had  not  been 
especially  designed  »for  the  persons  of  color»,  but  reflected  what  was 
genuinely  felt  by  the  whites  themselves.  As  such  they  presented  to  the 
slaves  a  completely  different  tradition  and  atmosphere  from  the  cate¬ 
chisms  or  sermons  specially  composed.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
the  impact  of  white  religious  music  on  the  black  musical  tradition,  it 
can  safely  be  asserted  that  it  must  have  greatly  surpassed  the  impact 
on  the  slaves  of  more  formal  religious  instruction.29 

29.  Reactions  from  the  North.  The  written  material  relating  to  the  oral 
religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  indicates  without  doubt  that  con¬ 
siderable  measures  were  taken  to  educate  the  slaves.  It  is  obvious, 
though,  that  it  did  not  convince  the  opponents  of  slavery  in  the  North 
of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  institution  of  slavery.  Abolitionist 
publications  could  in  some  instances  discuss  approvingly  certain  mea¬ 
sures  taken  by  the  Southern  denominations,  but  it  was  still  generally 
considered  impossible  for  religion  to  be  taught  without  letting  the  slaves 
become  familiar  with  the  Bible  by  reading  it.1 

The  abolitionist  newspapers  frequently  devoted  space  to  questions 
about  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  discussed  was  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  among  the  slaves. 
The  American  Bible  Society  had  in  the  mid- 1830s  refused  a  donation 
from  The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  this  purpose,  explaining 
that  it  was  »unable  directly  to  offer  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  our  enslaved 
brethren».2  For  this  the  Society  was  severely  criticized.  There  were, 
however,  different,  not  to  say  more  cynical,  voices.  Frederick  Douglass 
did  not  even  consider  the  distribution  of  Bibles  to  the  slaves  to  be  proper 
abolitionist  activity.  He  stated  in  an  article  published  in  The  Liberty 
Bell  that  a  slave  who  could  not  read  would  not  become  literate  even 
if  he  did  get  a  Bible;  the  whole  project  seemed  to  Douglass  »a  sham,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare,  and  cannot  be  too  soon  exposed  before  all  the 
people)).3  The  Bible  and  slavery  do  not  belong  together,  Douglass 
insisted :  »The  Bible  is  peculiarly  the  companion  of  liberty.  It  belongs 
to  a  new  order  of  things  —  Slavery  is  of  the  old  —  and  will  only  be 
made  worse  by  any  attempt  to  mend  it  with  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is 
only  useful  to  those  who  can  read  and  practice  its  contents  (.  .  .)  do 
not  mock  the  bondman  in  his  misery,  by  giving  him  a  Bible  when  he 
cannot  read  it».4  Douglass’s  outcry  did  not,  of  course,  prevent  many 
abolitionists  from  continuing  to  distribute  Bibles  among  the  slaves.5 

The  abolitionist  influence  itself  can  be  seen  as  a  problem  in  the  study 
of  the  communication  of  the  Christian  tradition  among  the  slaves. 
Christian  abolitionism  has  been  seen  as  a  northern  revival  movement 
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that  considered  anti-slavery  activities  almost  as  a  crusade,  exhorting 
all  men  and  women  »to  join  in  the  pious  work  of  purging  the  sin  of 
slavery  from  the  land».6  This  spirit  was  prevalent  also  in  the  American 
Missionary  Association  which  accepted  as  members  anybody  who  was 
not  »a  slaveholder  or  in  the  practice  of  other  immoralities)).7  Did  the 
abolitionists  have  a  religious  impact  on  the  slaves  themselves? 

Christian  abolitionism  functioned  in  the  South  in  conditions  which 
minimized  its  contacts  with  the  slaves.  The  abolitionists  did  make 
efforts  to  disseminate  anti-slavery  literature,  talk  with  the  slaveholders 
and  other  Southerners,  distribute  Bibles  among  the  slaves,  and  to  talk 
with  them,  but  their  reception  in  the  South  was  generally  cold,  if  not 
hostile  and  aggressive.8  Edwin  G.  Holland  of  Charleston  wrote  after 
the  conspiracy  of  Denmark  Vesey: 

We  are  exposed  to  still  greater  perils,  by  the  swarm  of  Missionaries,  white  and 
black,  that  are  perpetually  visiting  us,  who,  with  the  Sacred  Volume  of  God  in  one 
hand,  breathing  peace  to  the  whole  family  of  man,  scatter,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  other,  fire-brands  of  discord  and  destruction,  and  secretly  disperse  among  our 
Negro  population,  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  sedition  (.  .  .)  what  a  powerful  agency 
was  put  into  operation  by  the  dispersion  among  our  Negroes,  of  religious  magazines, 
news  paper  paragraphs  and  insulated  texts  of  Scripture.9 

The  abolitionists  were  subject  to  similar  accusations  ten  years  later, 
after  Nat  Turner’s  revolt.10  In  these  conditions  meetings  between 
slaves  and  northern  abolitionists  presented  a  great  risk  for  both.  Alex¬ 
ander  Milton  Ross  tells  of  such  a  meeting:  »Having  finally  decided 
upon  my  course,  I  invited  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent,  active, 
and  reliable  slaves,  to  meet  me  at  the  house  of  a  coloured  preacher, 
on  a  Sunday  evening)).11  Ross  had  good  reasons  for  camouflaging  his 
meeting  with  the  slaves  as  a  Sunday  evening  prayer-meeting,  for  he 
was  helping  them  to  escape.12  People  like  Ross,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  the  exception,  for  most  abolitionists  did  not  try  to  influence  the 
slaves  directly,  but  concentrated  on  spreading  propaganda  among  the 
whites  instead.13 

Even  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  influence  of  abolitionist  pamphlets 
and  newspapers  should  not  be  exaggerated,  and  that  the  opportunities 
which  the  abolitionists  had  for  making  direct  contact  with  the  slaves 
were  small,  the  possibility  of  abolitionist  influences  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  ignored.  The  fact  that  Ross  had  his  meeting  with  the  slaves  in 
the  house  of  a  black  preacher  implies  that  through  »the  most  active 
and  intelligent))  slaves  and  the  slave  preachers  the  abolitionists  came 
to  influence  black  plantation  communities  in  a  way  that  cannot  be 
accurately  assessed  merely  by  reference  to  the  frequency  of  such  meetings. 


III.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 


30.  Tradition  analysis  of  the  Negro  spirituals.  Negro  spirituals  have 
been  approached  in  this  work  principally  from  the  point  of  view  of 
motif-analysis:  their  central  motifs  have  been  identified  and  classified, 
and  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  motifs 
appear.  As  stated  earlier,  the  motif-analysis  is  carried  out  within  a 
relatively  simple  terminological  framework:  I  shall  speak  of  motifs, 
myths,  mythologemes,  and  allusions.1  In  this  terminology  the  emphasis 
is  not  on  the  genre-analytical  aspect,  but  on  the  modal  aspect  of  the 
terms.  Myths,  mythologemes,  motifs,  and  allusions  each  represent  an 
essentially  different  mode  of  communicating  religious  tradition.  The 
first  three  seem  to  have  an  open,  even  catechetical  character,  and  they 
can  also  be  addressed  to  members  of  outside  groups:  »De  talles’  tree 
in  Paradise,  De  Christian  call  de  tree  of  life»,  »Dere’s  a  golden  slipper 
in  de  heaven  for  you».  The  last  named,  on  the  other  hand,  belong 
exclusively  to  internal  communication,  and  require  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  tradition  in  order  to  be  understood:  »My  brudder  sittin’ 
on  de  tree  of  life,  anJ  he  yearde  when  Jordan  roll»,  »Sister  Mary  gwine 
to  hand  down  the  robe,  in  the  army,  bye-and-bye»,  »Come  down, 
angel,  and  trouble  the  water».  Dividing  the  spirituals  into  content 
units  of  this  sort  is  of  necessity  a  somewhat  subjective  proceeding  and 
can  only  produce  approximate  results,  yet  it  may  contribute  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  an  understanding  of  the  transmission  of  the  religious  culture 
of  the  slaves. 

A  quantitative  approach  in  the  examination  of  Negro  spirituals 
invites  problems  which  require  comment.  I  mentioned  earlier  the 
difficulties  involved  in  making  a  selection  of  Negro  spirituals  that 
would  represent  the  traditions  arising  during  the  years  of  slavery.2 
Use  has  been  made  here  of  seventeen  different  collections,  some  of 
them  consisting  of  only  a  few  texts.  After  excluding  duplicate  texts 
and  texts  which  obviously  do  not  belong  to  the  Negro  spiritual  tradition 
the  number  to  be  considered  is  494.2  Although  this  could  easily  be 
increased  by  texts  of  undeniable  ante-bellum  origin,  it  may  be  considered 
a  representative  choice.4 

More  important  than  the  formal  problem  of  the  number  of  spirituals 
used,  is  the  exceptionally  flexible  general  nature  of  the  Negro  spiritual 
tradition.  »A  spiritual  is  nothing  but  a  tune  —  never  twice  the  same 
accompanied  by  not  over  two  standard  verses  —  not  the  same  — 
followed  by  as  many  other  verses  from  different  songs  as  the  singer 
happens  at  the  time  remember»,  writes  one  observer.6  This  tendency 
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towards  a  free  and  individual  reproduction  within  the  tradition  can 
also  be  seen  clearly  in  the  present  material.  The  same  verses  can  be 
found  in  several  spirituals,  and  this  in  such  a  way  that  sometimes  the 
resemblance  between  two  spirituals  is  greater  than  the  difference; 
nevertheless  they  cannot  be  identified  as  the  one  and  same  spiritual. 

In  all  calculations  concerning  motifs,  mythologemes,  and  allusions 
in  the  spirituals  (see  Appendix  IV),  frequencies  indicate  in  how  many 
of  the  494  spirituals  a  certain  unit  of  content  appears.  The  frequency 
of  the  allusion  Joini72£  the  band  is  thus  22  and  this  means  that  this  particular 
allusion  occurs  in  twenty-two  spirituals.  The  frequency  of  almost  every 
indicator  would  be  considerably  smaller  if  the  calculations  covered 
only  unique  occurences.  A  good  example  is  the  allusion  Jordan  in  its 
most  famous  context,  the  verse  »Roll,  Jordan,  Roll»:  the  high  frequency 
of  this  allusion  is  partly  due  to  the  popularity  of  this  verse  among  the 
singers  and  that  every  occurence  of  the  verse  in  the  material  has  been 
taken  into  account.6  This  manner  of  calculating  does  not  make  the 
results  less  interesting.  Even  the  appearance  in  several  texts  of  an 
identical  verse  reveals  the  popularity  of  elements  in  question,  and  it  is 
for  this  purpose  that  the  frequency-analysis  has  been  carried  out.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  keep  in  mind  the  principles  of  the  analysis, 
for  otherwise  the  high  frequencies  of  certain  elements  could  give  the 
reader  a  false  picture  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  tradition. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  comment  on  the  subjective  character  of 
the  analysis  of  the  spirituals.  The  initial  decision  about  content  cate¬ 
gories,  probably  the  most  important  phase  in  the  process,  was  of  course 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  subjective  estimate  by  the  present  writer.  The 
use  of  content  categories  based  on  central  mythological  items  must 
accordingly  be  seen  as  only  one  alternative  among  others.  The  analysis 
is,  however,  equally  problematical  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  validity 
of  the  results.  This  particularly  concerns  the  identification  of  the  allusions. 
In  some  cases  it  is  perfectly  simple  to  connect  an  allusion  with  a  particular 
content  category:  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  kingdom,  or  home  may  easily 
be  identified  as  allusions  to  heaven  or  paradise  (especially  if  we  leave 
out  of  account  the  ambiguity  of  the  language  of  the  spirituals).  In 
other  cases  the  identification  may  constitute  a  problem.  While  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  between,  say,  the  two  main  identities  of 
Jesus  (Messiah-King  and  Saviour)  it  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to 
determine  which  one  is  alluded  to  in  a  certain  expression  (in  this  matter 
in  particular  the  frequencies  given  in  Appendix  IV  must  be  seen  as 
only  approximate).  It  is  impossible  to  classify  the  indicators  mechanically 
and  a  subjective  interpretation  has  to  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  context.7 

31.  Survey  of  basic  concepts.  In  the  following  analysis  the  themes  of 
the  Negro  spirituals  have  been  mainly  classified  according  to  three 
great  mythological  complexes:  messianic,  eschatological,  and  millennial. 
The  distinctions  made  between  these  groups  are  here  purely  practical, 
and  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  holistic  character  of  the  complex  of 
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which  they  form  a  part.  It  is  often  the  practice  to  group  messianic 
and  millennial  myths  under  the  single  title  of  eschatological  myths, 
for  they  are  generally  so  intertwined  that  a  complete  map  of  »last 
things»  and  »last  times»  can  only  be  drawn  by  referring  to  them  all.1 

In  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  which  is  clearly  the  main  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Negro  spirituals,  messianic,  eschatological,  and  millennial 
myths  are  important  doctrinal  elements.  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
concept  day  of  the  Lord  refers  to  the  day  of  judgment  and  of  revenge  on 
all  sinners  among  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  gentiles.2  This  same 
concept  can  also  be  understood  as  the  end  of  the  world.3  Some  of  the 
prophets  connected  the  concept  with  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
a  descendant  of  Kind  David,  who  was  to  establish  a  holy  kingdom, 
»a  new  Zion»,  which  would  be  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  world.4  This 
is  compared  with  the  garden  of  Eden  or  paradise:  the  world  will  be 
renewed  and  »a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven»  shall  be  made.5 

Also  in  the  New  Testament  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  the  ensuing  state  of  happiness  are  of  central  im¬ 
portance.  The  messianic  expectations  are  here  centered  on  Christ, 
whose  second  coming  is  connected  with  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
»first  resurrection»  of  the  dead  will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  a  millennium,  a  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth,  where  Christ  shall 
reign  with  a  selected  number  of  his  followers.6  The  millennium  is 
followed  by  a  period,  during  which  Satan  is  let  loose.  He  is  then  cast 
into  the  pool  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  »second 
resurrection»  and  the  last  judgment.  Those  who  have  their  names 
written  in  the  »book  of  life»  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  heaven,  there  to 
enjoy  final  and  eternal  happiness  in  the  »New  Jerusalem)).7 

I  shall  use  the  term  messianism  in  reference  to  that  aspect  of  religious 
behaviour  which  derives  from  the  expectation  of  a  messianic  figure 
who,  it  is  believed,  will  end  the  present  state  of  things  and  establish  a 
new,  happy  state.8  The  term  millenialism  will  be  used  where  the  orien¬ 
tation  is  towards  the  expectation  of  a  relatively  immediate,  total  and 
collective  deliverance  and  an  ensuing  condition  of  happiness.9  Although 
the  »last  events))  and  the  resulting  millennium  are  absolute  and  uni¬ 
versal,  the  millennium  as  well  as  heaven  are  exclusive:  only  the  chosen 
shall  enjoy  them.  Millennial  myths  often  include  the  mythologeme  of 
»a  reversed  world»:  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  shall  be  last.10 

Millennialism  is  commonly  understood  as  a  distinctly  »this-wordly» 
expectation,  and  the  millennium  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will 
on  earth  in  the  form  of  a  new  social  order.11  While  this  sort  of  definition 
is  justified  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  religions  and 
the  phenomenology  of  religion,  I  have  in  this  study  used  the  term 
millennial  in  a  slightly  broader  sense.  This  is  because  the  concepts 
»this-wordly»  and  »other-wordly»  are  particularly  problematic  in  the 
religion  of  the  slaves.12 
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A.  MESSIANIC  ELEMENTS 

32.  Messiah-Kitig  and  his  Antagonist.1  Of  the  two  important  messianic 
figures  in  the  Negro  spirituals,  Moses  and  Jesus,  the  latter  is  dominant. 
There  are  three  aspects  of  the  messianic  role  of  Jesus:  we  shall  examine 
him  in  this  chapter  as  folk  leader,  as  a  deliverer  to  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  as  a  hero  fighting  against  Satan. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  spirituals  Jesus  attracts  motifs  originally 
belonging  to  other  belief  complexes.2  Several  of  the  texts  present  him 
as  a  deliverer  and  a  folk-leader  in  situations  where  the  biblical  figure 
was  actually  Moses.  That  is  to  say,  Jesus  appears  in  spirituals  which 
contain  central  themes  of  the  Exodus:  deliverance  from  bondage, 
journey  through  the  desert,  crossing  the  river,  and  entering  the  promised 
land.  The  following  verses  display  a  typical  combination:  Jesus  is  the 
captain  of  a  ship  crossing  to  the  promised  land : 


King  Jesus  is  de  captain,  captain,  captain, 

And  she’s  makin’  for  de  Promise  Land. 

(51)* 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  spirituals  normally  present  Jesus 
partly  in  the  role  of  Moses,  or,  as  above,  in  that  of  Joshua  crossing  the 
river  Jordan,  he  is  sung  about  as  a  divine  King  who  will  deliver  the 
world :  the  spirituals  sing  of  King  Jesus  As  such  he  is  often  pictured 
as  a  rider: 

Ride  in,  kind  Saviour! 

No  man  can  hinder  me. 

O,  Jesus  is  a  mighty  man! 

No  man  can  hinder  me. 

(28) 

It  is  obvious  from  many  examples  that  lying  behind  this  image  is 
the  complex  of  beliefs  about  the  deliverer  found  in  the  book  of  Reve¬ 
lation:  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords ;  a  figure  who  is  sitting  on  a  white 
horse  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  bow  in  his  hand  (Rev.  6:2;  19:11). 
The  description  in  the  book  of  Revelation  is  to  be  found  in  a  spiritual 
collected  by  Allen:  the  bow  has  here  been  changed  into  an  anointing 
vial  (»nineteen  wile»),  possibly  a  conflation  derived  from  the  practice 
of  anointing  the  kings  of  Israel  with  oil  from  a  vial,  and/or  the  notion 
of  the  vial  of  the  »wrath  of  God»  or  that  of  the  »plagues»  in  the  book 
of  Revelation.4 

Meet,  O  Lord,  on  de  milk-white  horse, 

An’  de  nineteen  wile  in  his  han’; 

Drop  on,  drop  on  de  crown  on  my  head, 

An’  roll  in  my  Jesus’  arm. 

(103) 
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Allen  adds  a  note  about  the  »milk-white  horse»,  which  he  connects 
with  a  certain  horse  in  Hilton  Head  Island;  but  he  does  not  mention 
the  white  horse  of  the  book  of  Revelation  ridden  by  Faithful  and  True.5 
The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  book  of  Revelation  shown  by  the  com¬ 
poser  of  this  text  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  crown  is  not  the  crown 
that  the  believers  are  to  receive  in  heaven  (Rev.  2:10;  3:11)  but  one 
of  the  crowns  on  the  head  of  the  rider  of  the  white  horse:  »and  on  his 
head  were  many  crowns»  (Rev.  19:12).  The  image  is  sometimes  con¬ 
flated  with  that  of  a  two-edged  sword  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
rider  (Rev.  1:16;  19:15)  and  in  the  following  unique  text  we  find  it 
combined  with  a  peaceful  image  of  Jesus  walking  in  heaven. 

My  Jesus  Christ,  a  walkin’  down  de  hebbenly  road 

An’  out  o’  his  mouth  come  a  two  edged  sword. 

(212) 

The  picture  of  Jesus  at  the  second  coming  sometimes  includes  ele¬ 
ments  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  not  usually  thought 
to  have  eschatological  connections:  Jesus  appears  »wid  de  world  upon 
his  shoulder»  (414),  »in  the  chariot  .  .  .  with  four  white  horses  side  by 
side»  (262),  or  »wi;’  dat  sword  in  his  hand»  (431). 6  The  coming  of 
Jesus  and  the  end  of  the  world  are  usually  linked  by  an  allusion  to  one 
or  more  details  of  the  last  events. 

When  every  star  refuse  to  shine, 

I  know  King  Jesus  shall  be  mine. 

(378) 

During  the  Civil  War  the  singing  of  spirituals  among  the  black  sol¬ 
diers  led  to  the  accretion  of  new  features  taken  directly  from  army  life. 
In  one  of  the  texts  written  down  by  T.  W.  Higginson  my  Saviour  has 
been  transformed  into  my  soldier  (53),  and  in  the  »Negro  Battle  Hymn» 
heard  by  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Jesus  has  become  a  General  (488). 

In  several  texts  the  function  of  the  coming  Messiah  is  explicitly 
liberating:  »Children  we  all  shall  be  free,  when  the  Lord  shall  appear» 
(230),  »Wedl  soon  be  free,  when  Jesus  sets  me  free»  (56).  A  rather 
uncommon  reference  to  the  millennium  ruled  by  Jesus  appears  in  one 
text  as  a  direct  quotation  from  the  book  of  Revelation  (Rev.  19:15). 

O,  he’s  gwine  to  rule  his  people 

O,  wid  a  rod  ob  iron. 

(414) 

The  role  of  the  Messiah-King  in  the  spirituals  is  largely  determined 
by  that  of  Satan.  The  antagonism  between  the  two  is  in  most  cases 
presented  as  a  struggle  for  the  souls  of  men:  in  spirituals  this  is  often  seen 
from  a  personal  point  of  view,  and  at  stake  is  the  deliverance  of  an 
individual  soul. 
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Old  Satan,  come  before  my  face 
To  pull  my  kingdom  down, 

Jesus  come  before  my  face, 

To  put  my  kingdom  up. 

(2) 

This  antagonism  is  also  presented  from  a  wider,  almost  cosmic  angle: 
here  Jesus  appears  specifically  in  his  role  as  Messiah-King  and  the 
struggle  takes  on  a  universal  character.  The  composers  of  the  spirituals 
have  developed  a  vision  of  a  sort  of  heavenly  tournament,  where  Jesus, 
mounted  on  a  white  charger,  is  fighting  against  Satan  who  is  riding 
a  grey  horse.  One  is  here  reminded  of  the  global  myth  of  the  struggle 
between  a  hero-god  and  the  monster  of  chaos  that  ends  in  the  defeat 
of  chaos  and  the  establishment  of  the  present  order  of  the  world.7 


Satan  mount  de  iron  grey; 

Ride  half  way  to  Pilot-Bar. 

Jesus  mount  de  milk-white  horse 
Say  you  cheat  my  fader  children. 

This  is  one  example  of  a  spiritual  in  which  a  well-known  biblical 
image  is  coloured  and  enriched  by  changing  the  original  scenario  and 
adding  new  mythologemes  to  the  old.  The  figure  of  Death  on  a  pale 
horse  described  in  the  book  of  Revelation  has  been  here  changed  to 
Satan,  and  Satan’s  efforts  to  enter  the  territory  of  heaven  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  fight  have  been  given  dramatic  colouring  by  the  addition  of 
a  line  of  imaginary  dialogue.8 

33.  Moses  and  the  chosen  people.  Moses,  the  folk-leader  who  led  his 
people  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  to  the  promised  land,  appears  in 
the  Negro  spirituals  as  a  parallel  figure  to  the  Messiah-King.  It  is  well 
known  that  Moses  is  a  dominant  symbolic  figure  in  Afro-American 
culture.  In  his  camp  diary  in  December,  1862  T.  W.  Higginson  wrote 
of  his  black  soldiers :».  .  .  most  of  the  great  events  of  the  past,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  they  instinctively  attribute 
to  Moses».x  It  is  therefore  somewhat  surprising  that  Moses  appears 
by  name  in  only  a  small  number  of  texts.  The  importance  of  the 
myth  of  escape  from  slavery  is  nevertheless  revealed  by  the  great  number 
of  allusions  to  it. 

The  Exodus  myth  can  be  found  in  a  relatively  complete  form 
in  three  spirituals  (242,  281,  453)  and  represented  by  a  few  central 
mythologemes  in  three  texts  (138,  424,  452).  The  Jubilee  Songs  col¬ 
lected  by  J.  B.  T.  Marsh  includes  Go  down,  Moses,  a  long  and  excuberant 
version  of  25  stanzas,  in  which  nearly  all  the  mythologemes  of  this 
myth  can  be  found  (242).  The  song  starts  with  a  dialogue  between 
God  and  Moses  in  which  God  orders  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt;  it  continues  with  a  description  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red 
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Sea  and  the  destruction  of  the  Pharaoh’s  army.  The  narration  of  the 
journey  in  the  desert  is  interrupted  by  a  description  of  the  battle  of 
Jericho,  and  the  story  ends  with  Joshua  taking  his  people  to  the  promised 
land.  The  central  idea  of  the  spiritual  is  the  correspondence  between 
two  historical  situations.  The  same  idea  is  well  expressed  in  another 
version  of  the  same  spiritual: 

An’  de  God  dat  lived  in  Moses  time 
is  jus’  de  same  today. 

(424) 

Many  of  the  most  frequently  used  allusions  in  the  Negro  spiritual 
tradition  as  a  whole  derive  from  the  same  myth.  Moses,  Pharaoh,  Egypt, 
army,  as  well  as  (Hebrew)  children  or  Israelites  are  generally  speaking 
allusions  to  deliverance  and  salvation,  either  collective  or  individual. 
Much  depends  on  how  we  choose  to  read  and  interpret  these  allusions. 
We  may  see  in  the  story  of  Exodus,  as  narrated  in  the  spirituals,  a 
parable  of  the  spiritual  life  and  salvation  of  an  individual;  or  we  may 
see  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  history  (and  future)  of  the  enslaved 
Africans;  actually  the  allusions  may  have  several  meanings  simultan¬ 
eously.  Egypt  may  refer  to  slavery  or  to  the  southern  states,  Moses  to 
whoever  the  slaves  chose  to  acknowledge  as  their  leader,  and  Pharaoh 
either  to  Satan  or  to  the  slaveholders.2 

My  army  cross  over, 

O,  Pharaoh’s  army  drowned! 

(27) 

There  is  one  spiritual  in  which  the  manner  of  using  these  allusions 
is  particularly  interesting.  In  one  stanza  we  seem  to  have  a  description 
of  a  static,  heavenly  scene;  then,  in  the  last  line,  we  get  the  whole 
dynamics  of  the  exemplary  history  of  the  people  of  Israel:  Moses  an' 
chillun,  we  may  believe,  was  quite  enough  to  evoke  in  the  minds  of 
singers  and  listeners  the  long  and  laborious  struggle  to  be  endured 
before  this  heavenly  state  could  be  attained. 

I  looked  inside  ob  Heaben 

An’  dar  I  saw  King  Jesus  a  cornin’ 

Wid  a  white  cater  nappen  tied  roun’  he  wais’ 

Moses  an’  chillun  wid  de  Lamb. 

(173)* 

34.  Salvation  and  freedom.  The  motifs  freedom  and  salvation  have  been 
here  treated  separately.  This  has  been  difficult,  however,  for  the  voca¬ 
bulary  of  the  experience  of  salvation  is  particularly  liable  to  be  ambi- 
quous.  One  can  point  to  texts  where  the  ideas  of  physical  and  spiritual 
freedom  are  quite  indistinguishable,  and  where  one  can  only  venture 
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an  interpretation  with  the  aid  of  the  singer  himself.  The  most  famous 
example  of  this  sort  of  spiritual  is  We'll  Soon  Be  Free  in  Higginson’s 
collection. 

We’ll  soon  be  free 
De  Lord  will  call  us  home. 

We’ll  fight  for  liberty 
De  Lord  call  us  home. 

(56) 

It  was  Higginson’s  luck  to  hear  the  interpretation  of  the  singers 
themselves;  a  drummer-boy  told  him,  »showing  all  his  white  teeth  as 
he  sat  in  the  moonlight  by  the  door  of  my  tent»:  ’Dey  tink  de  Lord 
mean  for  say  de  Yankees’)).1 

In  many  of  the  spirituals  where  salvation  is  the  theme  there  are  also 
references  of  one  kind  or  another  to  sin.  Such  references  are  only  proble¬ 
matical  if  we  suppose  there  is  a  double  sense  and  take  them  as  allusions 
to  slavery.  Caution  should,  however,  be  exercised  before  doing  this. 
Firstly,  the  slaves  had  their  own  interpretation  of  sin,  and  secondly, 
it  was  the  northern  abolitionists  and  the  Quakers,  not  the  southern 
Christians,  who  held  that  slavery  was  a  sin.  The  slaves  thus  must  have 
come  to  identify  slavery  with  sin  as  a  result  of  their  own  theological 
reflections:  the  idea  could  hardly  have  been  transmitted  to  them  by 
their  few  contacts  with  Northerners.2 

I  never  shall  forget  dat  day 

When  Jesus  washed  my  sins  away. 

(181) 

I  am  a  chile  ob  God,  wid  my  soul  set  free, 

For  Christ  hab  bought  my  liberty. 

(206) 


In  the  theology  of  the  spirituals,  salvation  is  a  messianic  experience: 
it  is  not  attained  by  the  labours  and  struggles  of  men,  but  through  the 
intervening  activity  of  Chist.  The  »sinner»  of  the  spirituals  is  a  passive 
being,  greatly  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  and  he  has  no  means  of 
his  own  for  securing  his  salvation.  The  experience  of  salvation  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  spirituals  through  images  of  deliverance  from  concrete 
situations  of  tribulation  and  peril.3  Allusions  are  taken  from  Bible  stories 
about  miraculous  deliverances  and  rescues:  singers  see  themselves  as 
Daniel  who  was  saved  from  the  lion’s  den,  as  David  who  conquered 
his  mighty  opponent,  as  Peter  who  was  sinking  beneath  the  waves  and 
whom  Jesus  rescued,  as  Jonah  who  was  delivered  from  the  belly  of 
the  whale,  as  Noah  who  was  safe  in  the  ark.  They  identify  their  situation 
with  that  of  Paul  and  Silas,  who  were  thrown  into  prison  but  rescued 
in  a  miraculous  way  —  and  naturally  with  that  of  the  Israelites  who 
were  delivered  from  the  Egyptian  bondage. 
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He  delibered  Daniel  from  the  lion’s  den, 

Jonah  from  de  belly  ob  de  whale. 

And  de  Hebrew  children  from  the  fiery  furnace. 

And  why  not  ebery  man? 

(189) 

Sin  and  salvation  are  also  identified  with  sickness  and  healing,  a 
theme  that  has  several  variations.4  The  most  elusive  of  these  appears 
in  Let  God’s  Saints  Come  In  (138):  the  verse  »come  down  angel,  and 
trouble  the  water»  alludes  to  the  miraculous  pool  of  Bethsaida  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  water  of  which  had  healing  power,  but  only  when  an  angel 
had  gone  down  into  the  pool  and  troubled  its  water  (John  5:  2 — 4). 
It  is  likely  that  this  spiritual  was  sung  particularly  during  baptisms.5 

The  motif  freedom  seldom  appears  in  a  context  that  could  be  seen  as 
explicit  reference  to  physical  deliverance  from  slavery,  probably  because 
such  an  overt  reference  could  not  have  been  made  outside  the  secret 
meetings  of  the  slaves.  It  also  seems  likely  that  even  those  texts  in  which 
deliverance  is  openly  referred  to  as  concrete  gaining  of  freedom  are 
either  war-time  or  post-bellum  spirituals,  produced  in  many  instances 
by  black  soldiers. 


Satan  thought  he  had  me  fast 
Till  the  war  is  ended; 

But  thank  the  Lord  I’m  free  at  last 
Till  the  war  is  ended. 

(389)® 


It  also  seems  probable  that  the  well-known  couplet  »this  is  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  the  Lord  has  come  and  set  us  free»  (266)  did  not  become 
part  of  black  tradition  until  after  the  abolition  of  slavery.  We  know, 
however,  that  »the  year  of  Jubilee»  was  sung  about  by  the  Millerites 
in  the  1840s,  and  that  it  could  therefore  have  entered  the  black  tradition 
at  that  time.7  The  only  text  in  the  present  material  where  freedom 
from  slavery  is  explicitly  mentioned  is  This  Old  Time  Religion  in  the 
collection  of  Marsh.  However,  the  verse  containing  the  reference 
seems  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  collection  (1880)  and  this 
suggests  that  it  is  a  product  of  Emancipation  and  was  a  later  addition 
to  an  old  song. 


Oh,  this  old  time  religion 
It  is  good  enough  for  me. 

It  is  good  for  the  mourner  .  .  . 

It  will  carry  you  home  to  heaven  .  .  . 
It  brought  me  out  of  bondage  .  .  . 
(257) 
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35.  Jesus  as  the  Saviour.  The  image  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  King  derives 
primarily  from  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  in  it  Jesus  is  seen  as  a 
triumphant  figure  who  brings  about  a  concrete  change  in  the  social 
order  of  the  world.  The  role  of  Jesus  the  Saviour  is  connected  rather 
with  the  spiritual  experience  of  deliverance.  Although  the  two  roles 
occasionally  coincide,  for  the  most  part  they  are  distinct  and  are  seen 
independently  of  one  another.  The  figure  of  Jesus  as  Saviour  practically 
never  possesses  the  attributes  of  the  Messiah-King :  the  sword,  the 
white  horse,  certain  militant  features  and  the  name  King  Jesus  or 
Captain.  The  Saviour  figure  is  gentler  and  more  humane.  He  can  be 
met  with  and  talked  to  personally:  »if  you  want  to  find  Jesus,  go  in 
the  wilderness»  (69) ;  he  is  experienced  as  meek  and  comforting :  »0 
de  Lord  he  comfort  de  sinner»  (92) ;  as  compassionate  and  under¬ 
standing:  »The  Son  of  God  in  tears  .  .  .  He  shed  those  drops  for  thee» 
(359);  loving:  »Oh,  Jesus  loves  the  sinnerman»  (364),  and  forgiving: 
»I  never  can  forget  the  day,  when  Jesus  washed  my  sins  away»  (375). 
This  role  also  includes  the  mythologeme  of  the  dying  Saviour  the 
dominant  allusion  of  which  is  the  Lamb. 


Hallelujah  to  the  Lamb, 
Jesus  died  for  eb’ry  man. 
(467) 


The  difference  between  the  two  main  identities  of  Jesus  reminds  one 
of  what  T.  W.  Higginson  wrote  in  his  camp  diary  about  the  religious 
behaviour  of  his  black  soldiers.1  The  duality  that  he  found  in  the  black 
soldiers;  softness,  patience,  and  meekness  on  the  one  hand,  hardness, 
energy,  and  daring  on  the  other,  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  dualistic 
way  in  which  the  spirituals  picture  the  figure  and  roles  of  Jesus. 


36.  Jesus  as  Helper.  In  addition  to  the  two  dominant  roles  of  Jesus 
described  above  it  is  also  possible  to  distinquish  a  third.  More  than 
the  other  two,  this  role  connects  Jesus  with  everyday  life  and  the  living 
conditions  of  the  slaves;  I  shall  speak  here  of  Jesus  as  Helper.  In  this 
role  Jesus  does  not  approach  men  as  sinners  but  as  sufferers:  »Oh, 
nobody  knows  de  trouble  IVe  seen,  nobody  knows  but  Jesus»  (181). 
In  I’m  Troubled  In  Mind ,  in  the  Marsh  collection,  the  singer  refers  to 
Jesus  particularly  as  the  helper  of  the  slaves.  An  interesting  con¬ 
textual  note  tells  that  the  father  of  the  singer  had  sung  this  spiritual 
after  being  whipped:  ».  .  .  he  always  went  and  sat  upon  a  certain  log 
near  his  cabin,  and  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  sang  this 
song  with  so  much  pathos  that  few  could  listen  without  weeping  from 
sympathy,  and  even  his  cruel  oppressors  were  not  wholly  unmoved)).1 
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I’m  troubled,  I’m  troubled,  I’m  troubled  in  mind, 

If  Jesus  don’t  help  me,  I  surely  will  die. 

O  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  on  thee  I’ll  depend, 

When  troubles  are  near  me,  you’ll  be  my  true  friend 
When  ladened  with  trouble  and  burdened  with  grief, 

To  Jesus  in  secret  I’ll  go  for  relief. 

In  dark  days  of  bondage  to  Jesus  I  prayed 
To  help  me  to  bear  it,  and  he  gave  me  his  aid. 

(273) 

Jesus  With  Us  from  the  Higginson  collection  is  a  good  example  of  this 
undramatic  and  simple  type  of  spiritual. 

He  have  been  wid  us,  Jesus, 

He  still  wid  us,  Jesus, 

He  will  be  wid  us,  Jesus, 

Be  wid  us  to  the  end. 

(43) 

37.  Life  of  Jesus.  The  themes  of  death  and  resurrection  dominate 
the  spirituals  wherever  the  life  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to: 
this  is  no  doubt  a  reflection  of  the  importance  of  Jesus’  role  as  Saviour. 
In  most  cases  these  elements  appear  as  short  mythologemes  and  allusions : 
»Good  Lord  my  Jesus  done  died  one  time,  my  brudder  an’  he  never 
’tends  to  die  no  more»  (403),  »Jesus  my  Lord  to  heav’n  has  gone»  (304). 

There  are  a  few  texts  which  have  the  character  of  an  epic  narrative 
as  they  follow  more  or  less  faithfully  the  gospel  accounts  of  the  Passion. 
These  again  seem  to  be  spirituals,  the  theoretically  complete  form  of 
which,  like  that  of  Go  Down  Moses,  could  be  built  up  from  the  parts 
occurring  in  different  collections:  they  seldom  appear  in  anything  like 
complete  form  in  actual  performance  or  in  collections.  Each  perform¬ 
ance  results  in  a  unique  combination  of  stanzas,  according  to  the  number 
of  details  the  singers  happen  to  remember.  Four  mythologemes  can  be 
distinguished  in  Fenner’s  version  of  Dust  An ’  Ashes'. 

Dey  crucified  my  Saviour, 

An’  nailed  him  to  de  cross. 

Oh,  Joseph  begged  his  body. 

An’  laid  it  in  de  tomb. 

De  angel  came  from  heaven. 

An’  roll  de  stone  away. 

De  cold  grave  could  not  hold  Him, 

Nor  death’s  cold  iron  band. 

(224) 

In  He  Arose  the  emphasis,  as  above,  is  on  the  resurrection.  This  time 
Mary  has  been  singled  out  from  among  the  dramatis  personae. 
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The  Jews  killed  poor  Jesus, 

And  laid  him  in  a  tomb. 

Then  down  came  an  angel, 

And  rolled  away  the  stone. 

Then  Mary  she  came  weeping, 

A  looking  for  her  Lord. 

(250)1 

In  two  texts  (221,  326)  there  appears  an  interesting  and  rather 
problematical  theme:  Jesus  has  disappeared  and  is  being  searched  for. 
This  mythologeme,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  idea  of  »seeking 
Jesus»  in  a  spiritual  sense,  seems  to  be  somehow  connected  with  either 
the  trial  of  Jesus  or  his  resurrection,  or  both.  In  They  Led  My  Lord  Away 
the  title  suggests  a  connection  with  the  account  in  the  synoptic  gospels 
where  after  his  trial  Jesus  is  »led  away»  (Matthew  27:31 ;  Mark  15:1 ; 
Luke  23:26). 


They  led  my  Lord  away, 

Oh,  tell  me  where  to  find  him. 
(326) 


In  Fenner's  collection  there  is  a  spiritual  with  a  puzzling  reference 
to  a  search  in  heaven.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  direct  biblical  reference, 
though  it  may  be  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  empty  tomb: 
the  text  may  be  an  amplification  of  the  perplexity  of  three  Marias 
in  the  Easter  morning.  But  the  search  in  heaven  and  John  (the  Evange¬ 
list?)  looking  on  are  confusing  features: 

Dere  was  a  search  in  heaven. 

An’  all  de  earth  around, 

John  stood  in  sorrow  hoping 
Dat  Saviour  might  be  found. 

(221) 

A  most  interesting  corollary  to  this  text  is  provided  by  a  half¬ 
page  note  by  Roland  Steiner  in  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Ame¬ 
rican  Folklore  for  1901 .  Steiner  tells  of  a  religious  custom  called  »Seeking 
Jesus»  that  originated  in  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

They  would  congregate  in  a  cabin,  all  the  lights  and  fires  would  be  put  out,  when 
one  among  the  number  would  call  out,  »Where  is  Jesus?»  Some  one  would  answer: 
»Here  is  Jesus».  They  would  rush  to  the  part  of  the  cabin  where  the  answer  was 
given,  and,  of  course,  not  finding  him  there,  would  say,  »He  ain’t  here»  (...)  The 
calls  and  answers  would  be  repeated  for  hours,  sometimes  all  night.  The  women 
and  men  would  become  excited  and  frantic,  would  tear  their  hair,  and,  scream  and 
pray  until  the  meeting  was  broken  up  in  a  religious  frenzy».’ 
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The  passage  immediately  reminds  one  of  the  rituals  surrounding  the 
idea  of  the  dying  god  found  in  the  mythologies  of  the  ancient 
Near  East.  The  nearest  parallels  are  probably  the  Sumerian  »weeping 
for  Tammuz»  and  the  Egyptian  custom  of  mourning  for  Osiris.3  It 
seems  possible,  that  if  there  is  a  connection  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  custom  referred  to  by  Steiner,  we  may  have  here  an  Afro-American 
example  of  a  ritual  with  the  concomitant  mythical  text.  Dere  Was  A 
Search  In  Heaven  may  thus  be  called  a  dramatic  shout  that  was  acted  out 
on  special  occasions.  Whether  there  was  any  connection  with  certain 
calendar  periods,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Sumerian  and  Egyptian 
rituals,  we  do  not  know.4 

I  have  suggested  that  the  spirituals  which  tell  of  the  death  and  re¬ 
surrection  of  Jesus  can  best  be  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  role  as  Saviour.  This  can  also  be  done  by  reference  to  those  texts 
which  mention  miracles  performed  by  Jesus.  Making  the  dumb  speak, 
cripples  walk,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  and  even  raising  »poor 
Lajarush»,  can  all  be  interpreted  as  analogies  of  salvation  or  deliver¬ 
ance.5  Here  again  there  is  a  possible  secular  interpretation,  for  the 
slaves,  unable  to  go  wherever  they  wanted,  unable  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  freely,  deprived  and  constricted  in  their  experience 
and  activity,  could  easily  have  identified  themselves  with  these  biblical 
exemplars  who  were  healed  and  »made  whole». 

The  small  number  of  »Christmas  spirituals))  has  been  remarked  on 
and  is  also  evident  in  the  present  material.  J.  W.  Johnson  provides  us 
with  an  explanation.  He  is  writing  about  the  special  character  of  Christ¬ 
mas  in  the  annual  cycle  of  slave  festivities:  »Up  to  within  recent  years, 
at  least,  it  has  been  celebrated  chiefly  with  gunpowder  and  whiskey. 
It  has  ...  been  the  most  secular,  even  the  most  profane  of  all  holidays)). 6 
Bobby  Frank  Jones  calls  Christmas  »a  slave  Saturnalia)).7  There  are 
remarkably  few  references  to  the  Christmas  story  in  the  present  col¬ 
lection  of  texts,  but  here  is  one: 

O,  God  tol’  Joseph,  bye  an’  bye 
To  take  Mary  an’  de  baby,  Bye  an’  bye. 

An’  go  down  in  Egyp’,  bye  an’  bye 
Until  Herod  is  dead,  bye  an’  bye. 

(453) 8 

But  here  once  again  we  find  the  theme  of  miraculous  deliverance, 
which  connects  this  text  with  the  spirituals  about  Daniel,  Jonah,  Paul 
and  Silas,  and  the  rest.  However,  considering  the  relatively  late  date 
of  the  collection  from  which  this  text  is  taken,  it  is  possible  that  the 
spiritual  is  not  part  of  the  slave  tradition. 

38.  Secular  messiahs.  Sometime  after  the  Civil  War,  Elizabeth  Kilham 
wrote  down  a  spiritual  in  which  the  singer  pictures  a  heavenly  scene: 
sitting  at  the  )>tree  of  life»  he  saw  »King  Jesus)),  »Gabriel»,  »Moses», 
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»’Lijah»,  all  his  relations,  and  finally  »Abe  Lincoln»  and  »Gen’l  Ho- 
ward»  —  all  watching  »Jerdan  roll»  ( 1 7 1 )  d  The  appearance  of  the  name 
of  certain  historical  figures  does  not  in  itself  make  these  figures  mes- 
ianic,  but  there  is  additional  information  which  confirms  that  it  is 
indeed  appropriate  to  speak  of  certain  personalities  of  the  slavery 
period  being  messianic.  Bell  Irvin  Wiley  states  that  during  the  Civil 
War  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  most  popular  northern  generals  were 
simply  identified  with  Jesus.  He  quotes  a  discussion  between  a  traveller 
and  two  black  schoolboys;  asking  who  Jesus  Christ  is,  the  traveller  gets 
the  answers,  »General  Saxby,  Sar»  and  »Not  so,  boy,  Hinds  Massa 
Linkum».2  In  a  spiritual  collected  from  an  ex-slave  in  Maryland, 
General  Sherman  seems  to  appear  in  a  semi-apocalyptic  context: 

Oh  where  shall  we  go 
when  the  great  day  comes 
An’  de  blowing  of  the  trumpets 
And  de  bangings  of  de  drums 
When  General  Sherman  comes.3 


It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Moses  of  the  spirituals  is  not 
always  the  biblical  Moses  but  almost  any  acknowledged  folk-leader 
and  hero.  The  best  known  of  these  figures  is  undoubtedly  Harriet 
Tubman,  a  former  slave,  whose  heroic  activity  as  organizer  of  slave 
escapes  has  made  her  one  of  the  great  personalities  of  black  history  in 
the  United  States.  Tubman’s  biographer  Sarah  Bradford  allows  her 
readers  to  understand  that  spiritual  themes  like  that  in  Go  Down  Moses 
were  consciously  transformed  into  a  secret  code,  in  which  Moses  func¬ 
tioned  as  an  allusion  to  Harriet  Tubman.4  Miles  Mark  Fischer  has 
suggested  that  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  may  also  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  spirituals  as  Moses.5 

39.  Conclusions.  I  have  suggested  above  that  as  a  messianic  figure, 
Jesus  holds  a  more  central  position  in  the  spirituals  than  Moses,  and 
that  he  is  seen  in  two  dominant  roles:  Messiah-King  and  Saviour.  I 
have  also  distinguished  an  aspect  of  the  latter  which  I  see  as  a  third 
role,  that  of  Helper. 

Considering  the  manner  in  which  biblical  and  historical  figures  were 
sometimes  identified  with  one  another  in  the  imagination  of  the  slaves, 
it  is  possible  that  the  persons  of  Jesus  and  Moses,  as  well  as  non-biblical 
persons,  were  amalgamated  in  the  role  of  folk-leader  and  deliverer. 
Even  if  this  was  so,  this  »collective»  personage  must  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  figure  of  the  Messiah-King,  the  image  of  whom  was  mainly 
based  on  symbolism  taken  directly  from  the  book  of  Revelation.  In  the 
spirituals  allusions  to  these  two  identities  are  in  fact  seldom  juxtaposed : 
they  picture  the  folk-leader  figure  in  the  framework  of  imagery  derived 
from  the  book  of  Exodus  and  in  a  few  cases  from  descriptions  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  Messiah-King  in  the  framework  of  imagery 
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from  the  book  of  Revelation. 

The  spirituals  stress  the  suffering,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  these  motifs  with  the  role  of  Jesus  the  Saviour, 
and  the  same  figure  tends  to  be  dominant  wherever  the  miracles  are 
mentioned.  It  is  possible  for  example  to  identify  the  healing  of  the  sick 
with  the  freeing  of  people  from  the  »sickness  of  sin». 

The  experience  of  salvation  is  here  interpreted  as  a  messianic  ex¬ 
perience  since  it  is  emphatically  a  result  of  the  activity  of  a  messianic 
agent.  I  have  not  so  far  attempted  any  conclusive  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  these  spirituals:  to  the  extent  to  which  a  double  meaning 
may  characterize  the  spirituals,  it  is  possible  to  more  or  less  identify 
the  conceptions  of  "sin’  and  "freedom’  with  those  of  ’slavery’  and  ’phy¬ 
sical  deliverance’,  and  to  understand  the  spirituals  as  expressions  either 
of  a  strong  urge  for  freedom  from  slavery  or  simply  of  intense  religious 
feeling. 


B.  ESCHATOLOGICAL  ELEMENTS 

40.  The  end  of  the  world}  The  number  of  myths  and  mythologemes 
relating  to  the  end  of  the  world  is  small.  They  focus  on  the  beginning 
of  the  decisive  series  of  events,  that  is,  the  signal  given  by  the  archangel 
Gabriel  with  his  trumpet,  and  a  small  number  of  symbols  of  universal 
destruction.  The  appearance  of  other  themes  is  more  sporadic.  In  two 
of  the  texts  in  the  present  material,  Mighty  Day  from  Barton’s  collection 
and  Fenner’s  In  Dat  Great  Gittin-Up  Mornin’,  practically  the  whole 
»slave  theology»  of  the  end  of  the  world  can  be  found.  The  latter,  one 
of  the  very  few  spirituals  with  the  truly  epic  character  describes 
the  last  events  richly  and  minutely.  The  character  of  the  text  is 
revealed  in  its  opening  line,  »I’m  gwine  to  tell  you  bout  the  cornin’ 
ob  de  Saviour».  Even  the  prelude,  which  usually  in  the  spirituals  is 
confined  to  a  few  brief  words  or  verses  is  here  well-developed  and 
consists  of  a  long  description  of  the  action  in  heaven  preparatory  for 
the  world  destruction.  One  may  also  note  the  poet’s  familiarity  with 
cosmic  geography  and  its  focal  points. 

De  Lord  spoke  to  Gabriel, 

Say,  go  look  behind  de  altar, 

Take  down  de  silver  trumpet, 

Go  down  to  de  sea-side, 

Place  one  foot  on  de  dry  land, 

Place  de  oder  on  de  sea, 

Raise  your  hand  to  heaven, 

Declare  by  your  Maker, 

Dat  time  shall  be  no  longer, 

Blow  your  trumpet,  Gabriel  .  .  . 

(214) 
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»Lord,  how  loud  shall  I  blow  it»,  Gabriel  asks,  and  God  answers, 
»calm  and  easy»:  this  is  »the  first  resurrection»  the  result  of  which  is 
the  millennium  (Rev.  20:5).  But  the  second  time  the  answer  is  »loud 
as  seven  peals  of  thunder)) :  this  is  »the  second  resurrection»  and  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Den  you  see  de  world  on  fire, 

You  see  de  moon  a  bleedin’, 

See  de  stars  a  failin’ 

See  de  elements  meltin’ 

See  de  forked  lightnin’ 

Hear  de  rumblin’  thunder, 

Earth  shall  reel  and  totter, 

Hell  shall  be  uncapped, 

De  dragon  shall  be  loosened, 

Fare-you-well,  poor  sinner  .  .  . 

(214) 

Mighty  Day  describes  the  series  of  last  events  from  the  point  of  view 
of  St.  John  the  Divine:  »I  went  and  stood  a-looking  to  see  the  mystery». 
The  text  mentions  the  opening  of  the  seven  seals,  the  four  horses  sent 
to  the  earth,  and  then  excels  itself  in  the  description  of  the  chaining  of 
Satan. 

And  then  I  see  old  Satan, 

And  they  bound  him  with  a  chain, 

And  they  put  him  in  the  fiar, 

And  I  seen  the  smoke  arising. 

They  bound  him  in  the  fiar, 

Where  he  wanted  to  take  my  soul, 

Old  Satan  gnashed  his  teeth  and  howled, 

And  missed  po’  sinner  man’s  soul. 

(377) 

The  shortness  of  time  available  is  in  one  form  or  another  a  common 
allusion  to  this  mythical  complex:  »your  time  is  drawing  near»  (371), 
»the  hour  is  cornin'’  dat  sinner  must  die»  (386),  »I  ain’t  got  long  to  stay 
here»  (246).  There  are  several  expressions  for  the  idea  of  time  running 
out,  and  one  notes  the  positive  tone  of  them  all:  »this  warfare’ll  be 
ended»  (239),  »the  winter  will  be  over»  (6),  »mos’  done  trabbelin’» 
(353),  »this  work’s  almost  done»  (371)  or  »I’m  almost  home!»  (371). 

Since  the  end  of  the  world  —  as  well  as  death  —  also  signified  the 
end  of  suffering  and  of  slavery  it  was  looked  forward  to  with  little 
apprehension.  Such  expressions  as  »don’t  yer  get  weary»  (207)  or 
»we  must  watch  and  always  pray»  (286)  are  strongly  affirmative. 
There  is,  however,  one  threatening  aspect  in  these  allusions  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  One  of  the  central  symbols  of  expectation,  the  lamp  in 
Jesus’  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  (Matthew  25:1 — 11)  can  be  used  both 
positively,  as  in  the  verse  »keep  your  lamps  trimmed  an’  burning» 
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(200)  and  also  menacingly,  as  in  »what  yo"  gwine  do  when  de  lamp 
burn  down?»  (483). 2  For  the  saved,  that  is,  the  future  means  deliverance; 
but  for  sinners  there  is  no  joy  in  it. 

Among  the  eschatological  allusions  one  also  finds  the  rather  proble¬ 
matical  wheel  of  Ezekiel  (Ezekiel  1:16).  It  seems  that  the  composers  of 
the  songs  have  interpreted  the  wheel,  seen  by  the  prophet  in  a  strange 
vision,  in  the  light  of  his  threatening  message  to  Israel,  and  have  thus 
connected  it  with  the  passing  of  time.3  The  occurrence  of  this  allusion 
together  with  the  above  mentioned  »what  yo"  gwine  do»  suggests  this 
interpretetion. 

Ezekiel  saw  dat  wheel  o’  time, 

what  yo’  gwine  do  when  de  lamp  burn  down? 

An’  ev’ry  spoke  was  of  human  kind, 

what  yo’  gwine  do  when  de  lamp  burn  down? 

(483) 

The  end  of  the  world  is  alluded  to  in  three  ways.  The  day  is  the  most 
general  of  these  allusions  and  refers  perhaps  more  to  the  last  judgment 
(doomsday)  than  anything  else;  thenar  of  Jubilee  most  often  appears 
in  connection  with  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah;  only  the  simple 
end  seems  to  be  completely  inclusive,  referring  to  the  whole  complex 
of  last  events. 

He  will  be  wid  us,  Jesus, 

Be  wid  us  to  the  end. 

(43) 

The  central  mythologemes  of  the  myth  of  the  end  of  the  world  have 
provided  the  singers  with  the  allusions  that  were  needed  to  create  the 
required  mental  images.  Gabriel  blowing  the  trumpet,  or  just  the  trumpet 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  singer  is  thinking  in  terms  of  the  last 
judgment:  »where  shall  I  be  when  de  firs^  trumpet  soun’»  (402).  The 
freedom  with  which  these  allusions  are  used  shows  the  holistic  manner 
in  which  the  spirituals  conceive  the  mythology  of  the  end.  The  couplet 
»blow  your  trumpet,  Gabriel  ...  I  want  dat  trumpet  to  blow  me  home» 
(47)  reveals  that  Gabriel  with  his  trumpet,  formally  a  messenger  of  the 
destruction  of  the  world,  is  simultaneously  seen  as  the  announcer  of  a 
coming  new  world.4  In  two  texts  the  place  of  GabrieFs  trumpet  is 
taken  by  the  bell,  an  allusion  usually  connected  with  heaven  and  paradise. 


Oh,  don’t  you  hear  deni  bells  a  ringin’ 

For  de  year  ob  jubilee. 

(200) 

The  allusions  to  the  destruction  of  the  world  are  often  to  the  cosmic 
events  connected  with  it:  »de  lightnin’  and  de  flashing  (34),  »you’ll 
see  de  world  on  fire»  (189).  The  principal  source  for  these  allusions 
is  of  course  gospels,  and  the  accounts  found  there  of  the  second  coming 
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and  the  end  of  the  world  are  sometimes  reproduced  almost  literally  in 
the  spirituals.5  A  further  source  was  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  the 
following  verse  from  a  spiritual  is  clearly  derived  from  it : 


The  moon  run  down  in  a  purple-stream 
The  sun  forbear  to  shine 
And  every  star  disappear 
King  Jesus  shall  be  mine. 

(233) 

In  Revelation  we  find :  ».  .  .  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth 
or  hair,  and  the  moon  became  as  blood;  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fell 
unto  the  earth  .  .  .»  (Rev.  6:  12 — 13).  The  prophecy  of  Jesus  in  Matthew 
24:27  about  the  lightning  that  comes  from  the  east  and  shines  even  unto 
the  west  is  paraphrased  in  several  of  the  spirituals. 

The  wind  blows  East, 
and  the  wind  blows  West 
It  blows  like  the  judgment  day. 

(233) 

There  is  fire  in  the  east, 
and  fire  in  the  west 
Send  them  angels  down. 

(468) 


There  are  only  four  references  in  the  spirituals  to  that  earlier  de¬ 
struction  of  the  world,  the  flood,  but  one  of  the  texts  is  a  narrative  of 
some  length.  It  is  clear  that  the  flood  bore  no  end-of-the-world  con¬ 
notation  but  typified  rather  the  experience  of  salvation  and  deliverance. 
The  focal  point  of  the  story  is  not  the  destruction  of  the  mankind,  but 
the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Noah  and  his  family.  In  only  one  case 
is  an  allusion  to  the  flood  connected  with  the  coming  destruction  of 
the  world. 

God  warned  Nora  by  the  rainbow  sign, 
wheel  in  de  middle  ob  de  wheel, 

No  mo’  water,  but  de  fire  nex’  time, 
wheel  in  de  middle  ob  de  wheel. 

(417) 

This  text  is  another  example  of  the  brilliant  way  in  which  the  different 
allusions  are  combined  to  create  significant  complexes  out  of  seemingly 
disparate  elements :  only  those  listeners  who  understood  the  connection 
of  the  wheel  with  time  and  the  expected  destruction  of  the  world  were 
able  to  grasp  the  whole  meaning  of  the  text;  by  connecting  a  biblical 
event  with  the  »wheel  o’  time»  the  singer  brings  the  past  into  the  present, 
as  well  as  projects  it  into  the  future. 
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41.  Resurrection }  The  elements  identified  here  as  mythologemes 
usually  take  the  form  of  a  short  statement  indicating  that  the  resurrection 
will  take  place  in  the  foreseeable  future:  »Then  I  see  the  dead  arisin» 
(377),  »By  de  help  ob  de  Lord  we  rise  up  again»  (92),  and  »De  trumpet 
shall  sound,  an5  de  dead  shall  rise»  (375).  The  long  and  detailed  In 
Dat  Great  Gittin-Up  Mornin  is  an  exception:  this  is  yet  another  instance 
where  one  text  gives  a  complete  version  of  what  is  only  alluded  to  in 
a  number  of  others.  The  structuring  of  this  text  derives  from  the  biblical 
narrative  of  the  two  resurrections.  The  first  resurrection  only  concerns 
those  who  are  saved: 

Den  you  see  de  coffins  bustin’, 

Den  you  see  de  Christian  risin’, 

Den  you  see  de  righteous  marchin’, 

Dey  are  marchin’  home  to  heaven. 

(214) 


The  second  resurrection  on  the  other  hand  involves  only  the  sinners: 
there  is  thus  a  slight  deviation  from  the  account  in  Revelation,  possibly 
to  give  a  warning: 


Den  you  see  poor  sinners  risin’, 
See  de  dry  bones  a  creepin’. 
(214) 


Remembering  that  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  could  easily  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  short  statement,  it  is  surprising  that  the  number  of  allusions 
connected  with  it  is  so  large.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  analogy  between 
the  final  resurrection  of  men  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus:  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  in  the  spirituals  the  two  groups  of  allusions  are  inter¬ 
mingled.  The  allusion  par  excellence  to  the  resurrection  is  the  morning. 
This  is  not  only  an  allusion  to  the  morning  of  Easter  nor,  analogously, 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  to  the  whole  image-complex  of 
the  end  of  the  world  as  well.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible  em¬ 
phasizes  the  impossibility  of  knowing  when  the  end  will  occur,  the 
poets  who  composed  the  spirituals  placed  it  unanimously  in  the  »mor- 
ning». 

My  Lord,  what  a  morning, 

When  de  stars  begin  to  fall. 

(176) 

The  association  of  Easter  morning  and  the  general  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  obvious  in  the  following  text,  particularly  as  the  singer 
pictures  himself  after  the  great  event  together  with  Jesus. 
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In  de  mornin’  when  I  rise, 

Tell  my  Jesus  huddy,  oh, 

I  wash  my  hands  in  de  mornin’  glory, 

Tell  my  Jesus  huddy,  oh. 

(70) 

The  events  of  the  »morning»  are  thoroughly  propitious  and  are 
therefore  eagerly  anticipated.  It  is  not  only  the  personal  experience 
of  rising  from  the  dead  that  causes  this  joyful  expectation,  but  also  the 
idea  of  seeing  again  and  being  reunited  with  friends  and  relations. 

I  meet  little  Rosa  early  in  de  mornin’ 

And  I  ax  her,  how  you  do  my  darter? 

O  Jerusalem,  early  in  de  mornin’. 

(105) 

The  morning  also  appears  in  contexts  not  directly  connected  with  the 
end  of  the  world :  in  a  spiritual  about  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  with  an 
angel  (cf.  Genesis  32:24)  there  appears  a  verse  »wrastF  on  Jacob,  day 
is  breakin’»  (61).  That  this  may  also  have  been  connected  with  the 
end  of  the  world,  is  suggested  by  a  variant  of  the  spiritual  collected 
by  Allen,  where  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  and  the  angel  is  followed  by 
the  allusive  verse. 


I  looked  to  the  East  at  the  breaking  of  the  day 
The  old  ship  of  Zion  went  sailing  away. 

(61) 

It  seems  obvious  that  »The  old  ship  of  Zion»  has  been  conceived  of 
as  the  vessel  in  which  the  saved  sail  to  heaven  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

The  event  of  the  dead  rising  from  their  graves  is  referred  to  in  the 
spirituals  either  directly,  as  in  »where  shall  I  be  when  de  firs’’  trumpet 
somT,  when  it  sounJ  so  loud  till  it  wake  up  de  dead»  (402),  or  indirectly 
as  in  »tombstones  are  bursting»  (246),  »dese  dry  bones  of  mine  shall 
come  togedder  in  the  mawninb)  (362),  and  »you41  hear  de  trumpet 
sound  to  wake  de  nations  underground))  (176).  The  risen  people  are 
also  referred  to  as  the  number,  a  word  more  often  used  when  alluding 
to  the  heavenly  people. 

Just  behold  that  number 
From  every  graveyard. 

(229) 

Not  only  the  resurrection  but  also  the  ascension  has  its  own  allusions. 
The  most  common  of  these  comes  from  the  second  book  of  Kings,  from 
the  passage  relating  the  ascension  of  the  prophet  Elijah  to  heaven: 
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».  .  .  behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and 
parted  them  both  asunder;  and  Elijah  went  up  in  a  whirlwind  into 
heaven»  (2.  Kings  2:11).  The  chariot  of  Elijah  appears  in  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  Negro  spirituals,  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot. 

Oh  de  good  ole  chariot  will  take  us  all  home 

I  don’t  want  to  leave  me  behind. 

(179) 


Another  symbol  of  ascension  from  the  Old  Testament  is  Jacob’s 
ladder:  one  of  the  most  concrete  expressions  in  the  Bible  of  a  connection 
between  earth  and  heaven:  »And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder 
set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven:  and  behold 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it»  (Genesis  28:12). 
While  the  climbing  of  Jacob’s  ladder  can  also  be  interpreted  as  a  general 
symbol  for  a  developing  spiritual  life  (»we  are  climbing  Jacob’s  ladder  .  .  . 
ebery  round  goes  higher,  higher»,  427)  it  is  also  used  in  alluding  to 
ascension  to  heaven. 

De  little  baby  gone  home 

For  to  climb  up  Jacob’s  ladder. 

(42) 


This  group  of  symbols  also  includes  flying  and  references  to  wings 
with  which  one  could  fly  to  heaven.  The  biblical  origin  of  this  allusion 
is  the  flood  and  the  mythologeme  of  sending  a  dove  to  find  dry  land. 

If  I  only  had  wings  like  Noah’s  dove 
I’d  fly  away  to  de  heavens  above. 

(199) 


In  a  few  spirituals  the  singers  express  the  idea  of  dying  like  Jesus  or 
like  Lazarus:  »If  you  want  to  die  like  Jesus  died»  (44),  »I  want  to  die 
like  Lazarus  die»  (156).  These  allusions  seem  almost  identical:  both 
refer  to  a  person  who  died  but  rose  from  the  dead,  and  in  both  cases 
the  wish  to  be  in  the  same  position  is  expressed.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  say,  which  Lazarus  is  alluded  to,  the  brother  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  whom  Jesus  rised  from  the  grave  (John  11),  or  the  beggar 
Lazarus,  who  was  taken  to  heaven  after  his  death,  while  the  rich  man 
who  had  treated  him  badly  was  thrown  into  hell  (Luke  16:9 — 31). 
The  fact  that  the  theme  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  is  found  explicitly 
treated  in  two  texts  (404,  428)  and  the  above-mentioned  allusion  to 
Lazarus  only  once,  suggests  the  latter  alternative:  these  spirituals  can 
thus  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  not  only  of  the  wish  to  live  again, 
but  also  to  live  again  in  a  different  social  order. 
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It  is  finally  surprising  that  two  words  connected  with  death,  the 
grave  and  the  graveyard,  are  both  used  affirmatively  in  allusions  to  the 
resurrection.  Colonel  Higginson  stressed  the  lyric  treatment  in  Negro 
spirituals  of  the  ideas  of  death  and  lying  in  the  grave.  In  his  comment 
on  the  text  I'll  Lie  In  De  Grave  And  Stretch  Out  My  Arms,  Higginson 
writes:  »Never,  it  seems  to  me,  since  man  first  lived  and  suffered,  was 
his  infinite  longing  for  peace  uttered  more  plaintively  than  in  that  line».2 
The  same  attitude  can  be  found  in  several  spirituals  collected  later: 
»Carry  me  to  the  berryin’  ground»  (9),  »Graveyard  ought  to  know 
me»  (20),  »Graveyard  gwine  be  my  dressing  room»  (439),  and  »Fm 
traveling  to  the  grave,  for  to  lay  this  body  down»  (245).  The  calm 
affirmativeness  of  these  texts  is  transformed  into  an  almost  jubilant 
expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  resurrection,  in  the  text  of 
In  The  Morning  in  Higginson^s  collection. 


Dere’s  a  silver  spade  for  to  dig  my  grave 
And  a  golden  chain  to  let  me  down. 
Don’t  you  hear  de  trumpet  sound! 

(48)3 


42.  Judgment 4  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Revelation  effectively  de¬ 
scribed  the  horrors  of  the  last  events  of  the  world.  »And  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains, 
and  the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman,  and  every  free  man,  hid 
themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains;  And  said  to 
the  mountains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb»  (Rev. 
6:15 — 16).  This  scenario  of  escaping  sinners  has  been  adopted  in  the 
apocalyptic  imagery  of  the  spirituals. 


Then,  poor,  sinner,  what  will  you  do? 
You’ll  run  for  the  mountains  to  hide  you, 
At  the  end  of  time. 


(294) 


Where  the  last  judgment  is  concerned  the  spirituals  are  much  more 
preoccupied  with  the  damned  than  with  the  saved.  This  suggests  that 
dominant  function  of  this  group  of  spirituals  was  to  warn  the  »sinners» 
on  the  plantations,  with  more  or  less  frightening  references  and  allusions, 
about  their  future  state.  Probably  the  most  elaborate  of  these  »waming 
spirituals»  is  In  Dat  Great  Gittin-Up  Mornin’  which  combines  the  general 
themes  characteristic  of  spirituals  dealing  with  heaven  and  hell  with 
the  theme  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man. 
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Den  you  look  up  in  de  heaven, 

See  your  mother  in  heaven, 
while  you’re  doomed  to  destruction, 
when  de  partin’  word  is  given. 

De  Christian  shouts  to  your  ruin, 

No  mercy’ll  ever  reach  you. 

Den  you’ll  cry  out  for  cold  water, 

While  de  Christian’s  shoutin’  in  glory 
Sayin’  amen  to  your  damnation. 

Den  you  hear  de  sinner  sayin’, 

Down  I’m  rollin’,  down  I’m  rollin’. 

Den  de  righteous  housed  in  heaven, 

Live  wid  God  forever. 

(214) 

The  most  common  allusion  to  judgment  is  in  the  form  judgment  day 
or  simply  day.  »An  must  I  be  to  judgment  brought,  to  answer  in  that 
day?»  (372).  It  is  also  alluded  to  as  harvest  time  (10)  or  general  roll  (333). 
Most  of  the  other  allusive  terms  come  from  the  book  of  Revelation : 
th e  fleeing  of  sinners  (»Oh  whar  you  runnin’  sinner ?»,  180),  the  image 
of  hiding  in  rocks  and  mountains  (»Rocks  an’  mountings  fall  on  me», 
346)  as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  Book  of  Life ,  where  the  deeds  of  men  are 
recorded  (»My  Lord’s  writing  all  the  time»,  247;  »Oh  Lord,  write 
my  name»,  443).  As  already  mentioned  above,  the  story  of  Lazarus 
and  the  rich  man  has  provided  the  singers  with  a  good  example  of 
what  happens  to  the  rich  and  poor  of  this  world  (Luke  16:  9 — 31). 

Ol’  man  Dive  live’  so  well 

Dat  when  he  died  he  had  a  home  in  Hell 

OF  man  Lazar’  as  poo’  as  I 

When  he  died  he  had  a  home  on  high. 

(404) 

There  is  no  doubt  what  this  verse  is  about,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
feelings  it  must  have  aroused. 

The  idea  of  people  being  divided  into  two  groups  after  death  is 
expressed  in  the  allusion  right  and  left.  Higginson  asked  one  of  his  in¬ 
formants  what  was  meant  by  the  verse  »Dere’s  a  hill  on  my  leff,  and 
he  catch  on  my  right»,  and  received  an  answer  that  he  held  unsatis¬ 
factory:  »Dat  mean,  if  you  go  on  de  leff,  go  to  ’struction,  and  if  you 
go  on  de  right,  go  to  God,  for  sure».2  Allen  has  the  verse  »0  wheel 
to  de  right,  and  wheel  to  de  left»,  and  in  Charlotte  Forten’s  article 
we  find  a  verse  beginning:  »I  hop  on  my  right  an’  catch  on  my  leff».3 
The  latter  thinks  that  the  spiritual  from  which  this  verse  is  taken  origin¬ 
ated  as  a  barcarole  and  that  »some  peculiar  motion  of  the  body  formed 
the  original  accompaniment  of  the  song,  but  has  now  fallen  into  disuse)).4 
It  would  no  doubt  have  been  natural,  if  the  spiritual  was  used  as  a 
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boat  song,  that  it  should  receive  this  additional  thematic  feature.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  we  consider  the  explanation  of  Higginson’s  informant,  it  is 
possible  to  interpret  the  verse  against  the  background  of  the  last  judg¬ 
ment.  The  allusion  would  in  this  case  derive  ultimately  from  the  well- 
known  passage  in  St.  Matthew  »and  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right 
hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left»  (Matthew  25:33). 


43.  Death.  I  have  examined  the  motifs  connected  with  death  from 
several  points  of  view:  the  degree  to  which  death  was  seen  as  a  negative 
or  positive  event;  the  phenomenological  character  of  death;  and  its 
relationship  to  the  concepts  of  separation  and  parting.  Statistically, 
the  material  displays  a  clear  tendency  to  portray  death  as  a  highly 
positive  phenomenon.  In  only  three  texts  can  a  reservation  be  detected; 
the  singer  asks  for  more  time:  »Oh,  spare  me  yet  anoder  day»  (205) 
or  he  may  refer  to  the  fear  or  unpleasantness  of  dying:  »Tm  in  trouble 
about  my  grave»  (149),  »Death  goner  lay  his  cold,  icy  hand  on  me» 
(357). 

Generally  death  is  presented  as  a  liberating  and  happy  event,  the 
significance  of  which  lies  in  its  being  a  gateway  to  another,  better  world : 
»Tm  bomT  ter  go  ter  heaven  when  I  die»  (345),  »I  bless  de  Lord  IJm 
goin'  to  die»  (377).  It  also  means  concrete  deliverance  from  slavery,  to 
which  it  is  therefore  explicitly  preferred. 

Before  I’d  be  a  slave, 

I’d  be  buried  in  my  grave, 

And  go  home  to  my  Lord 
and  be  saved. 

(385) 


The  affirmative  attitudes  of  the  spirituals  towards  death  can  easily 
and  most  naturally  be  explained  by  the  social  psychology  of  slavery. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  ethnic  elements  in  the  world¬ 
view  of  the  slaves  may  also  in  some  cases  have  strengthened  this  tendency. 
Both  in  North-America  and  in  the  West-Indies  one  finds  a  belief  among 
Afro-Americans  that  the  slaves  would  return  to  Africa  after  death. 
In  the  narrative  of  Close  Spear  this  includes  the  idea  of  returning  to 
ones  own  kin ;  and  of  being  born  again  as  a  new  child  of  the  family.1 

A  most  enigmatic  motif  among  those  connected  with  death  is  the 
appearance  of  death  as  a  little  man  going  from  door  to  door. 

O,  Death  he  is  a  little  man, 

He  goes  from  do’  to  do’, 

He  kill  some  soul,  an  he  wounded  some, 

An’  he  lef’  some  soul  for  to  pray. 

(15) 
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N.  N.  Puckett  suggests  that  this  is  an  African  tradition  of  a  death¬ 
bringing  spirit  originally  connected  with  witchcraft.2  On  closer  examin¬ 
ation  it  appears  that  the  little  man  of  the  spirituals  could  also  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  wandering  demons  of  disease  common  to  West  African 
religions.  Parrinder  mentions,  among  others,  the  Nigerian  Shopona 
and  the  Dahomeyan  Sapata,  both  being  gods  of  smallbox  wandering 
around  especially  in  times  of  drought.3  Personifications  of  death  or  disease 
are  also  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.4 

In  a  text  written  down  by  William  E.  Barton,  Rule  Death  In  his  Arms , 
death  is  also  personified,  but  has  here  been  incorporated  in  the  Christian 
tradition  as  the  servant  of  Jesus  and  the  executor  of  his  orders.  The 
text  lays  stress  on  the  different  significance  death  has  for  different 
people:  it  brings  ill-fortune  to  the  sinner,  but  is  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
believer. 


See  the  Christian  lyin’  on  his  deathbed, 

An’  a  Death  come  a-steppin’  in; 

You  heah  dat  Christian  say  to  Death, 

»0  Death,  you  are  welcome». 

(379) 

The  contents  of  most  spirituals  concerned  with  bidding  farewell  and 
parting  also  refer  in  one  way  or  another  to  death,  and  most  of  them 
were  apparently  sung  mainly  at  funerals.  They  share  the  glad  and 
confident  attitudes  of  other  spirituals  about  death:  the  parting  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  being  merely  temporary,  and  reunion  is  looked  forward  to: 

We  part  in  de  body  but  we  meet  in  de  spirit, 

We’ll  meet  in  de  heaben  in  de  blessed  kingdom. 

(108) 


Brother  Billy,  Fare  you  well. 

Brother  Billy,  fare  you  well. 

We’ll  sing  hallelujah, 
when  we  do  meet  again. 

(100) 

44.  Conclusions .  The  picture  given  of  the  end  of  the  world  by  the 
spirituals  has  been  examined  above  from  the  point  of  view  of  three 
mythical  complexes,  the  myth  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  myth  of  the 
resurrection,  and  the  myth  of  the  last  judgment.  A  characteristic  feature 
of  this  picture  is  the  dominance  of  the  allusive  elements:  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  events  are  transmitted  to  the  consciousness  of  singers  and  listeners 
through  concise  verbal  images,  seldom  as  comprehensive  epic  narratives, 
or  even  mythologemes  as  such.  This  being  so,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  apocalyptic  contents  of  the  spirituals  were  primarily  meant  for 
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communication  within  the  group,  for  those  familiar  with  the  referents 
and  the  vocabulary  used. 

The  attitude  of  the  spirituals  towards  eschatological  events  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions  thoroughly  affirmative.  This  is  not  affected  by  the 
fact  that  many  spirituals  were  designed  to  warn  sinners  by  presenting 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  horrors  of  the  end  of  the  world.  The  viewpoint 
of  the  singers  is  always  a  ’’Christian’s”  viewpoint  and  this  clearly  leaves 
no  room  for  doubts  about  personal  salvation.  The  sinners  are  included  in 
the  picture  to  provide  the  same  sort  of  counterpoint  as  the  rich  man 
does  in  the  story  of  Lazarus:  without  their  terrible  reward  the  meaning 
of  salvation  for  the  saved  would  hardly  be  clear.  Hell,  in  fact,  cannot 
be  considered  a  reality  at  all  in  the  consciousness  of  the  singers  of  the 
spirituals:  one  could  say  that  the  concept  of  »other-worldly  suffering)) 
was  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  slaves  an  absurdity,  a  verbalism  only, 
a  fictive  idea  to  be  used  in  converting  )>sinners».  With  death,  suffering 
comes  to  an  end.  Against  this  background  it  is  understandable  that 
death  is  thought  of  in  the  spirituals  as  a  positive  event  to  be  longed  for. 


C.  MILLENNIAL  ELEMENTS 


45.  Heaven.  Paradise.  Promised  land.1  On  the  basis  of  the  definitions 
of  mythologeme  and  allusion  given  earlier,  most  of  the  elements  connec¬ 
ted  with  heaven,  paradise,  or  the  promised  land  can  be  classified  as 
allusions.  This  means  that  to  a  person  with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the 
Christian  tradition  most  of  what  is  said  about  this  subject  in  the  spirituals 
would  remain  unintelligible.  In  only  29  cases  can  one  speak  of  mytholo- 
gemes,  for  example,  the  idea  of  »the  tree  of  life»  appears  in  one  spiritual 
in  a  strikingly  explicit  form:  ))There  grows  a  tree  in  Paradise,  the 
Christian  calls  it  the  tree  of  life))  (370).  There  is  also  the  belief  that  one 
will  be  reunited  with  ones  friends  and  relations  after  death  and  this 
too  is  often  expressed  so  clearly  that  it  can  be  fully  understood  without 
prior  knowledge. 

Among  the  allusions  those  which  refer  to  heaven  itself  form  a  group 
of  their  own.  The  most  common  allusion  is  home,  familiar  to  both  singers 
and  listeners.  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  spirituals  one  could  well  speak 
of  home  as  a  synonym  for  heaven:  »I  am  gwine  home,  children))  (10), 
»De  little  baby  gone  home»  (42),  »We’ll  fight  for  liberty,  when  de  Lord 
will  call  us  home»  (56). 2  Almost  as  common  are  some  other  allusions  to 
heaven,  the  promised  land,  Canaan  or  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  well  as  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  city:  »Brethren,  will  you  come  to  the  promised 
land»  (316),  »Canaan  land  is  the  land  for  me»  (138),  »I  want  dat  trumpet 
to  blow  me  home  to  my  new  Jerusalem))  (47),  »I  am  huntin’ for  a  city» 
(73).  The  Mount  Zion,  the  site  of  the  altar  of  God  and  the  centre  of  the 
millennial  state  appears  in  several  texts  as  Jion,  or  simply  hill  or  mountain : 
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»0  Satan  comes  like  a  busy  ole  man,  he  gets  you  down  at  de  footy  ofde 
hill»  (363),  »Jes’  wait  till  I  get  on  the  mountain  top»  (387),  »Gwine  to  walk 
about  in  Zion»  (187).  On  the  other  hand,  mountain  may  also  allude  to 
other  significant  mountains  in  the  Bible.  In  the  following  text  there 
seems  to  be  a  quite  unique  superimposition  of  mountains:  the  hill 
seems  to  allude  here  at  least  to  Mount  Ararat  (Gen.  8:4)  and  Golgatha 
(Luke  23:33),  possibly  also  Mount  Sinai  (Exodus  24:16),  Mount 
Zion  (Rev.  14:1),  and  Mount  Nebo  (Deut.  34:1). 

The  ark  was  seen  at  rest  upon  the  hill 
On  the  hills  of  Calvary 
And  the  great  Jehovah  spoke 
Sanctity  to  God  upon  the  hill. 

Peter  spied  the  promised  land 
And  the  hill  of  Calvary 
And  Great  Jehovah  spoke 
Sanctity  to  God  upon  the  hill.3 

Other  allusions  to  heaven  are  kingdom,  »Just  let  me  in  the  Kingdom 
when  the  world  ketch  a-fire!»  (382),  glory  land  or  glory,  »Then  here’s 
my  heart  and  here’s  my  hand,  to  meet  you  in  the  glory  land»  (364), 
mansions  (above),  »Lord,  I  want  to  live  up  yonder,  in  bright  mansions 
above»  (297),  church  above,  »I  love  to  hear  my  basso  in  ol’  church  above» 
(447),  better  day,  »Better  day  a  comin’»  (207),  unknown  land,  »My  fader 
gone  to  unknown  land»  (79),  and  world  on  high,  »I  hope  my  mother 
will  be  there,  in  that  beautiful  world  on  high»  (204). 

The  story  in  Exodus  about  the  crossing  of  the  river  Jordan  to  the  land 
of  Canaan  provided  the  composers  of  the  spirituals  with  some  of  the 
most  familiar  allusions  to  getting  to  heaven,  Jordan,  Jordan  river,  river, 
banks  (of  the  river),  crossing  over,  sailing  over,  ship  (of  fion ) .  Just  as  mountain 
or  hill  may  combine  several  biblical  mountains  into  one  mythical  moun¬ 
tain  so  the  allusion  river  or  crossing  the  river,  may  include,  in  addition 
to  the  Jordan  river,  at  least  features  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  My  Army  Cross 
Over  in  Higginson’s  collection  these  two  are  combined  with  the  »mighty 
Myo»,  the  West-African  river  of  death.4 

We’ll  cross  de  mighty  river, 

My  army  cross  over; 

We’ll  cross  de  river  Jordan, 

My  army  cross  over; 

We’ll  cross  de  danger  water, 

My  army  cross  over; 

We’ll  cross  de  mighty  Myo, 

My  army  cross  over. 

O,  Pharaoh’s  army  drowned! 

My  army  cross  over. 

(27) 
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Analysis  of  the  allusions  to  heaven  reveals  that  four  themes  are  partic¬ 
ularly  popular.  Two  of  them  concern  what  one  might  call  the  identity 
of  a  citizen  of  heaven,  and  two  things  to  be  done  in  heaven.  To  begin 
with,  a  newcomer  to  heaven  joins  the  number  or  the  band ,  who  are  singing 
a  new  song  of  praise  to  God.  The  number  may  include  a  particular  allusion 
to  the  number  of  those  to  be  saved  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  »an 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand»  (Rev.  7:4):  »I  hope  I  shall  get 
dere  bimeby,  to  jine  de  number  in  de  sky»  (190),  »0,  shout  glory  till 
’em  join  dat  band»  (37),  »Wait  a  little  while,  then  we’ll  sing  the  new 
song»  (304).  At  the  same  time,  the  new  arrival  receives  a  crown :  »Oh, 
who  shall  wear  de  starry  crown  ?»  (343).  As  for  things  to  be  done  in 
heaven,  the  spirituals  frequently  mention  reunion  with  friends  and  relations: 
»Gwine  to  see  my  mother  some  o’  dese  momin’s»  (188),  and  meeting 
and  talking  with  Jesus  and  God:  »Gwine  to  argue  wid  de  father  and  chatter 
wid  de  son»  (375).  William  E.  Barton  who  has  pointed  out  the  inte¬ 
resting  nature  of  the  theology  behind  this  expression,  explains  that 
’arguing’  does  not  here  mean  the  same  as  ’disputing’,  but,  rather, 
conversing  learnedly,  and  that  ’chatter’  only  implies  a  certain  familiarity, 
not  frivolity.5  Considering  the  centrality  of  the  allusion  home  one  may 
conclude  that  the  familiar  tone  in  which  the  spirituals  tell  about  heaven 
indeed  reveals  an  idea  of  heaven  as  more  a  home  than  a  grandiose 
palace  of  God. 


Gwine  to  sit  down  in  de  kingdom, 

Gwine  to  walk  about  in  Zion. 

Gwine  to  sit  down  in  de  kingdom 
Gwine  to  see  my  sister  Mary, 

Gwine  to  see  my  brudder  Jonah. 

Gwine  to  talk  wid  de  angels, 

Gwine  to  see  my  massa  Jesus. 

(187) 

The  significance  of  friends  and  relations  in  the  imagery  of  heaven 
strongly  suggests  the  influence  of  the  ethnic  background  of  the  slaves, 
even  though  the  West-African  kinship  and  family  institution  was  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed  by  American  slavery.6  The  fact  that  it  is  most  often 
the  mother  and  not  the  father  who  appears  in  the  heavenly  visions  of 
the  spirituals  again  seems  to  reflect  the  conditions  of  slavery,  which 
were  more  likely  to  separate  a  child  from  his  father  than  from  his  mother.7 

In  addition  to  dead  relations  and  friends,  the  angels,  Jesus  and  God 
the  Father,  the  spirituals  also  mention  several  other  people  who  may 
be  seen  and  communicated  with  in  heaven.  Two  biblical  names  surpass 
the  others  in  importance,  St.  John  the  Divine  and  Abraham.  The  former 
belongs  to  the  gallery  of  heavenly  personalities  by  virtue  of  his  status 
as  the  visionary  on  whose  accounts  the  slaves’  conceptions  of  heaven 
were  largely  based. 
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John,  John,  wid  de  holy  order, 
sittin’  on  de  golden  order, 

To  view  de  promised  land. 

(71)8 


Abraham's  position  is  most  likely  to  derive  from  the  story  of  Lazarus 
and  the  rich  man,  in  which  the  former  is  pictured  after  his  death  in 
the  bosom  of  Abraham  in  heaven  (Luke  16:  22 — 31).  It  was  natural 
for  the  poets  of  the  spirituals  to  sing,  »Rock  o'  my  soul  in  de  bosom  of 
Abraham»  (133). 

The  wearing  of  the  heavenly  crown  was  not  the  only  accoutrement  of 
one  who  had  been  saved.  The  change  in  the  identity  of  a  person  from 
poor  slave  to  citizen  of  God's  Zion  was  marked  by  a  whole  set  of  insignia 
including  white  clothes,  especially  a  new  white  robe,  a  harp,  golden  shoes, 
a  palm  of  victory,  and  a  golden  band:  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
these  emblems  is  that  they  were  shining:  »Gwine  to  see  my  robe  an' 
try  it  on,  it's  brighter  dan-a  dat  glittering  sun»  (203).  The  spiritual 
Gwine  To  Shout  All  Over  God’s  Heaven  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  act 
of  becoming  »God's  chile». 


I  got  a  robe,  you  got  a  robe. 

All  God’s  chiilen  got  a  robe. 

When  you  get  to  heaven, 

Gwine  to  try  on  yo’  robe, 

Gwine  to  shout  all  over  God’s  heaven. 


I  got  a  crown,  you  got  a  crown,  etc. 
I  got  a  harp,  you  got  a  harp,  etc. 

I  got  shoes,  you  got  shoes,  etc. 

I  got  a  ban’,  you  got  a  ban’,  etc. 

I  got  a  ring,  you  got  a  ring,  etc. 
(499) 


The  tree  of  life  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  central  points 
in  the  geography  of  heaven.  Among  other  allusions  to  heavenly  places 
where  future  meetings  with  relations  and  friends  will  take  place  are 
the  throne  of  God:  »Good  bye  mudder  an'  fare  you  well,  meet  me  aroun' 
dat  throne  ob  God»  (420),  the  sea  of  glass  from  the  book  of  Revelation 
(Rev.  4:6) :  »My  Lord  God  a’mighty  come  step  in’  down,  come  steppin’ 
down  on  a  sea  of  glass»  (476),  and  the  heaven  bell,  a  non-biblical  expression 
of  joy  and  happiness,  which  Newman  I.  White  has  identified  with  the 
plantation  bells  or  church  bells:  »Oh  Peter  go  ring  dem  bells,  I  heard 
from  heaven  today»  (175),  »When  I  get  to  heaben  gwine  sit  en'  tell 
de  three  Archangels  to  ring  de  bell»  (420). 9  The  river  of  paradise  which 
has  four  branches  (Gen.  2:10),  and  which  appears  in  the  book  of  Revel- 
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ation  as  the  »river  of  water  of  life»  (Rev.  22:1),  is  reflected  in  the  idea 
of  the  spirituals  of  sweet  waters ,  »Oh,  away  up  yonder,  round  the  throne, 
the  waters  are  sweeter  than  honeycomb»  (325).  With  this  the  spirituals 
combine  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  »a  land  that  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey»  thus  providing  a  further  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
slave  theologians  forged  new  ideas  from  old  traditions:  »Tm  gwine 
to  feast  off  milk  and  honey»  (174). 10 

Those  who  are  saved  are  allowed  to  enjoy  all  these  pleasures  on  the 
very  first  day  of  their  new  life  in  heaven:  the  welcome  day  culminates  in 
the  heavenly  camp  meeting,  a  feast,  with  all  the  saved  souls  sitting  at  the 
big  welcome  table:  »Fm  going  to  sit  at  the  welcome  table,  oh,  my  soul's 
going  to  shine,  shine»  (250),  »Dere's  a  big  camp  meetin’  in  de  kingdom, 
Lord»  (197),  »A11  God's  chillen  qwine  ter  hab  a  little  feast»  (391).  In 
a  sense  this  feast  never  ends  for  in  heaven  »ebery  day  be  Sunday»  (178). 
The  eternal  Sunday  also  includes  the  idea  of  eternal  togetherness  with 
loved  ones.  There  will  be  no  parting:  »We'll  walk  about  dem  golden 
streets,  an'  nebber  part  no  mo'»  (178). 

Many  of  the  descriptions  of  heaven  in  the  spirituals  are  negative,  in 
the  sense  that  they  picture  what  heaven  is  not:  there  is  »no  rebukin' 
in  de  churches»  (178),  »no  temptations»  (295),  no  segregation,  »nobody 
there  for  to  turn  me  out»  (296),  »no  backsliding»  (248),  and  no  death, 
»I  ain't  going  to  die  no  more»  (270).  It  would  be  natural  for  the  spirituals 
to  present  heaven  specifically  as  the  opposite  of  slavery,  but  there  are, 
in  fact,  very  few  explicit  references  to  slavery.  It  is  the  general  idea  of 
suffering  that  the  spirituals  sing  about,  not  the  particular  institution  of 
slavery.  One  can  therefore  only  point  to  a  few  texts  where  the  method 
of  negative  description  could  be  applied  to  slavery:  in  the  early  collection 
of  Col.  Higginson  one  finds  the  typical  »no  more-spiritual»,  where 
heaven  is  pictured  as  a  negation  of  slavery.  There  is  »no  rain  to  wet 
you,  no  sun  to  burn  you,  no  hard  trials,  no  whips  a-crackin',  no  stormy 
weather,  no  tribulation»  (30),  and  in  another  text,  »no  more  peck  o' 
com  for  me,  no  more  driver’s  lash  for  me,  no  more  pint  o'  salt  for  me, 
no  more  hundred  lash  for  me,  no  more  mistress'  call  for  me»  (57).  In 
only  one  text  is  there  an  actual  reference  to  slavery  and  its  elimination 
in  the  world  to  come:  »Dar's  no  more  slave  in  de  kingdom»  (197). 11 

In  addition  to  these  rather  specific  descriptions,  the  conditions  of 
existence  in  heaven  are  also  pictured  by  more  general  references  to  the 
troubles  and  sufferings  of  the  world :  »When  he  gets  home  he  will  sorrow 
no  more»  (316),  »My  heavenly  home  is  bright  and  fair...  no  pain  or 
sorrow  enter  there»  (304),  »This  world's  a  wilderness  of  woe... let  us 
on  to  Canaan  go»  (242). 


46.  Slavery  and  suffering.  At  this  juncture  I  also  wish  to  comment  on 
those  spirituals  in  which  references  to  slavery  and  suffering  occur  with¬ 
out  any  suggestion  of  their  future  elimination.  The  most  famous  text  of 
this  type  is  undoubtedly  Motherless  Child. 
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O  sometimes  I  feel  like  a  motherless  child, 

O  my  Lord! 

O  sometimes  I  feel  like  I’d  never  been  borned, 

O  my  Lord! 

O  sometimes  I  feel  like  I’m  a  long  ways  from  home, 

O  my  Lord! 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  homeless  child, 

O  my  Lord! 

(374) 

Although  these  spirituals  sometimes  picture  suffering  as  being  ended 
by  the  intervention  of  a  Deliverer,  they  have  a  general  tone  of  deep 
pessimism,  if  not  hopelessness.  It  must  have  been  this  group  of  songs 
which  caused  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  to  refer  to  the  spirituals  as  »sorrow 
songsw.1 


But,  O  my  Lord, 

Po’  me!  Po’  me! 

Trouble  will  bury  me  down! 

Po’  me!  Po’  me! 

Trouble  will  bury  me  down! 

(383) 

In  many  cases  the  references  to  suffering  are  made  by  means  of  popular 
refrains  added  to  otherwise  more  optimistic  texts:  »Oh,  brethren,  my 
way’s  cloudy))  (468),  »I’m  troubled  in  mind!»  (384),  »Now,  ain’t  them 
hard  trials,  tribulations?))  (305).  Earthly  suffering  is  also  referred  to 
more  allusively:  there  are  spirituals  where  one  sings  of  the  cross  to  be 
borne  by  everyone,  or  of  winter  and  beatings  of  wind  and  rain  which  will 
soon  be  over  (364,  6). 

In  only  one  text  in  the  present  material  does  a  »sorrow  song»  refer 
exclusively  to  slavery;  this  is  also  a  text  where  the  religious  element 
remains  in  the  background  and  the  socio-psychic  elements  dominate. 
The  fact  that  it  appears  in  only  one  of  the  major  collections  used  here 
is  a  problem  in  itself:  either  it  was  not  especially  popular  among  the 
slaves  or,  more  likely,  informants  were  reluctant  to  sing  to  the  whites 
a  song  with  such  an  intimate  connection  with  probably  the  most  tragic 
aspect  of  slavery. 


Mother,  is  massa  gwine  to  sell  us  tomorrow? 
Yes,  yes!  —  O  watch  and  pray! 

Gwine  sell  us  down  in  Georgia  ? 

Yes,  yes!  —  O  watch  and  pray! 

Farewell  mother,  I  must  lebe  you 
Yes,  yes!  —  O  watch  and  pray! 
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Mother,  don’t  griebe  arter  me 
No,  no,  no.  —  O  watch  and  pray! 


Mother,  I’ll  meet  you  in  heaven 

Yes,  my  child!  - — -  O  watch  and  pray! 

(494) 

There  is  a  shorter  version  of  this  in  the  FWP-collection.  The  informant, 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Howard  remembers  this  song  as  »one  of  the  saddest 
songs  we  sung  endurin'  slavery  days».  And  she  adds:  »It  always  make 
me  cry».2 

Otherwise  there  are  only  infrequent  references  to  slavery  and  they 
are  usually  very  short.  Nevertheless  they  sometimes  excite  ones  ima¬ 
gination  as  to  what  was  the  precise  nuance  given  to  them  by  the  singers. 
The  following  verse  from  the  middle  of  one  spiritual  leaves  the  listener 
perplexed:  does  the  singer  wish  to  see  his  master  in  heaven,  or  is  this 
an  inadequately  concealed  indication  of  doubt  about  the  slaveholder’s 
likelihood  of  salvation? 

Jordan  stream  is  wide  and  deep. 

Jesus  stand  on  t’oder  side. 

I  wonder  if  my  maussa  deh. 

My  fader  gone  to  unknown  land. 

O  de  Lord  he  plant  his  garden  deh. 

(79) 

The  spirituals  contain  hardly  any  detailed  references  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the  slaves,  except  for  those  already  mentioned.  Another  exception 
is  a  group  of  verses  in  a  »shout»  collected  by  Allen’s  team  either  in  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia ;  one  catches  here  a  rare  glimpse  of  the  social  realities 
of  slave  life. 


I  been  to  Jerusalem. 

Patrol  aroun’  me. 

Tank  God  he  no  ketch  me. 

(94) 

Miles  Mark  Fischer  believes  that  this  shout  refers  to  the  town  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  and  connects  it  with  the 
secret  preparations  for  the  slave  revolt  of  Nat  Turner.3 

One  can  finally  point  to  one  example  of  a  spiritual,  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  where  an  explicit  reference  to  slavery  appears  in  an 
optimistic,  or,  more  accurately,  rebellious  context.  It  is  worth  noting 
how  the  verses  pointing  towards  physical  deliverance  by  the  slaves’ 
own  action  are  given  historical  and  mythical  weight  and  depth  by 
association  with  the  hammer-like  refrain  »let  my  people  go». 
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O  let  us  all  from  bondage  flee, 

Let  my  people  go ; 

And  let  us  all  in  Christ  be  free, 

Let  my  people  go. 

We  need  not  always  weep  and  moan, 

Let  my  people  go ; 

And  wear  these  slavery  chains  forlorn, 

Let  my  people  go. 

(242) 

47.  Conclusions.  The  popularity  of  individual  spirituals  among  the 
slaves  can  hardly  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  collect¬ 
ions,  for  these  cannot  tell  us  how  frequently  particular  spirituals  were 
sung  by  the  slaves.  The  foregoing  examination  nevertheless  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  elements  connected  with  heaven  and  the  other-worldly  life 
were  exceptionally  popular  among  the  slaves.  The  abundance  of  detai¬ 
led  allusions  to  conditions  in  the  world  to  come  and  the  great  number 
of  synonymous  expressions  for  a  single  idea  suggests  that  life  after  death 
was  for  the  poets  of  the  spirituals  an  unusually  rich  source  of  inspiration. 

Two  biblical  traditions  in  particular  form  the  background  for  ideas 
and  images  of  heaven  in  the  spirituals:  almost  all  the  allusions  and 
mythologemes  can  be  traced  either  to  the  book  of  Exodus  or  the  book 
of  Revelation.  The  former  provides  the  singers  with  material  for  what 
might  be  described  as  millennial  dynamics ,  or  narratives  about  the  search 
for  a  promised  land  engaged  in  by  a  people  who  have  escaped  from 
slavery;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  the  imagery  for  millennial 
statics,  or  descriptions  of  a  state  wherein  the  promised  land  has  already 
been  attained. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  spirituals  about  heaven  Christ  has 
such  an  important  position,  for  heaven  is  only  attained  with  his  help. 
More  interesting  is  the  fact  that  relations  and  friends  of  the  singers 
occupy  such  a  dominant  position  in  visions  of  the  hereafter.  The  asser¬ 
tiveness  of  this  idea  suggests  the  confluence  of  two  circumstances:  the 
high  integration  and  solidarity  of  the  slave  communities  and  belief  in 
the  continuity  of  social  relationships  after  death.  Although  the  latter 
is  also  common  in  European  and  Euro-American  Christianity,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  strengthened  among  the  slaves  by  the  importance 
of  ancestral  beliefs  in  their  ethnic  tradition.  The  concrete  images  in 
the  spirituals  of  friends  and  relations  dwelling  in  heaven  can  therefore 
also  be  seen  as  a  continuance  of  the  West  African  religious  tradition. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  comments  in  the  spirituals  on  earthly 
suffering  and  their  more  or  less  explicit  references  to  slavery  are  often 
associated  with  descriptions  of  heaven:  these  are  referred  to  and  describ¬ 
ed  as  the  negation  of  heaven,  to  explain  what  heaven  is  not.  The  existence 
of  a  genre  of  »sorrow  songs»  shows,  however,  that  the  sufferings  and 
horrors  of  slavery  are  also  desribed  independently  in  the  spirituals. 
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An  interesting  feature  is  the  almost  complete  lack  of  descriptions  of 
hell.  Hell  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  texts  and  is  only  felt  as  a  kind  of 
theoretical  alternative  to  heaven.  While  heaven  is  pictured  in  detail 
and  with  the  full  support  of  the  biblical  tradition,  hell  is  only  glanced 
at  in  passing.  This  suggests  again  the  strong  »in-group»  character  of 
the  spirituals:  they  are  part  of  communication  among  believers  and  it 
is  not  their  principal  purpose  to  convert  sinners  by  frightening  them 
with  other-worldly  punishments. 


D.  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  MOTIFS 

48.  Religion  and  faith}  Various  comments  on  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  faith  are  common  in  the  Negro  spirituals.  In  these  songs 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  clear  distinction  exists  between  »having  religion» 
and  not  having  it,  that  is,  being  a  »sinner».  Acquiring  religious  faith 
and  being  a  believer  is  expressed  in  several  ways:  »I  gwine  follow»  (74), 
»Pm  so  glad  you’re  in  de  Lord»  (123),  »walkin’  in  de  light»  (215). 
The  same  is  true  of  ideas  about  religion  in  general:  »Religion’s  like  a 
blooming  rose»  (228),  »Oh,  religion  is  a  fortune»  (187). 

»This  old  time  religion»  is  according  to  the  singers  capable  of  any¬ 
thing:  »It  is  good  for  the  mourners,  it  will  carry  you  home  to  heaven, 
it  brought  me  out  of  bondage,  it  is  good  when  you  are  in  trouble»  (257). 
It  is  also  the  only  thing  that  will  help  one  to  cross  the  river  Jordan, 
the  boundary  between  this  world  and  the  next. 

Yes,  you  must  have  that  true  religion, 

Yes,  you  must  have  that  true  religion, 

Or  you  can’t  cross  here. 

(399) 

Those  who  own  this  »passport»  feel  thankful  and  proud:  »Thank  God 
Tve  been  converted,  thank  God  I’m  in  de  field»  (408). 

The  spirituals  stress  the  difficulties  involved  in  »getting  religion»: 
it  demands  a  serious  quest.  They  seem  to  reflect  quite  accurately  the 
process  of  conversion  characteristic  of  the  slave  religion. 2  The  starting  point 
for  this  almost  ritual  process  is  the  first  religious  impulse  caused  by  an 
exhortation  or  warning  from  a  preacher  or  a  Christian  friend:  »Some- 
body  knocking  at  yo’  do’,  sinner,  why  don’t  you  answer  ?»  (405),  »0, 
member,  get  religion»  (67).  The  exhortation  to  the  sinner  to  change 
his  way  of  life  may  already  include  a  suggestion  of  taking  the  first  step 
on  the  way  to  salvation:  »Oh!  sinner  let’s  go  down,  down  in  de  valley 
for  ter  pray»  (343).  Going  down  to  the  lonesome  valley  is  one  of  the  main 
allusions  in  this  group  of  spirituals,  and  its  central  position  also  reflects 
its  significance  in  the  process  of  conversion.  The  invitation  is  usually 
made  to  persons  who  are,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  conversion: 
those  who  frequent  the  »moumer’s  bench»  or  the  »anxious  seat»  of 
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the  church  or  the  meeting  house.3  The  same  phase  of  conversion  is 
also  referred  to  as  going  to  the  wilderness:  »Ef  you  want  to  see  Jesus,  go 
in  de  wilderness»  (184).  (The  allusion  wilderness  does  not  always  refer 
to  the  personal  search  for  religion,  but  in  some  cases  also  to  the  world 
the  Christians  have  to  live  in;  it  is  consequently  a  rather  general  topo¬ 
graphical  concept  of  a  Christianas  life,  the  background  of  which  can 
be  found  in  both  Jesus*  own  journey  to  the  wilderness  (Matthew  4:2) 
and  the  Israelites*  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  on  their  wav  to  the  promised 
land.) 

»Getting  religion»  is  depicted  in  the  spirituals  with  images  drawn 
from  the  story  of  Exodus:  »Oh,  I’m  jes*  from  de  founting  dat  never 
runs  dry»  (335),  »When  Jesus  shuck  de  manna  tree,  he  shuck  it  for  you, 
an*  he  shuck  it  for  me»  (373).  As  well  as  with  manna,  religion  is  equated 
with  fruits  hanging  from  a  tree,  »an*  I  suck  de  juice,  jes*  as  sweet  as  de 
honey  in  de  comb»  (95),  an  allusion  to  the  fruits  of  the  »tree  of  life» 
(Rev.  22:2). 

A  believer  is  supposed  to  function  as  a  source  of  faith  for  his  fellow 
slaves:  »Hold  yo’  light  you  heaven  boun*  so*dier»  (421).  That  a  believer 
is  so  often  referred  to  as  soldier  reveals,  however,  that  living  as  a  Christian 
was  not  generally  considered  easy.  Life  in  a  hostile  world  of  sinners 
is  so  frequently  compared  with  fighting  in  the  army,  that  one  is  bound 
to  see  it  as  an  actual  war-time  development  with  which  the  spirituals 
are  associated:  »0  stay  in  the  field,  children,  until  the  war  is  ended» 
(389),  »I’m  a  soldier  for  Jesus,  enlisted  for  the  war»  (390).  The  same 
two  levels  of  meaning  can  be  detected  in  such  lines  as  »Who*ll  jine  de 
Union»  (206)  or  »Say,  ef  you  belong  to  de  Union  band»  (206). 

There  are  also  less  militant  allusions  to  being  a  Christian  and  a 
believer:  it  could  be  sung  about  as  a  pilgrimage:  »For  I  am  a  pilgrim 
travellin*  on»  (109);  a  journey:  »Good  momin*,  brother  trav’ler,  pray 
tell  me  where  you’re  bound ?»  (178) ;  or  a  race:  »I  was  but  young  when 
I  begun,  but  now  my  race  is  almost  done»  (267).  The  idea  of  going 
on  a  journey  also  gave  rise  to  a  whole  cluster  of  emblematic  parapherna¬ 
lia,  like,  gospel  shoes,  gospel  ship,  gospel  train ,  gospel  trumpet,  even  gospel  gun* 

Among  the  multitude  of  allusions  to  the  life  of  a  believer  one  may 
finally  list  expressions  that  compare  it  with  building,  »We  are  building 
on  a  Rock»  (479),  with  working  in  the  field,  »We  need  more  workers  in 
the  harvest  field»  (329)  and  with  going  to  school,  »There  is  a  school 
on  earth  begun,  supported  by  the  Holy  one»  (162).  Those  spirituals 
that  refer  to  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel  may  also  in  most  cases  be 
interpreted  as  metaphors  of  the  spiritual  life,  though  this  is  only  explicit 
in  one  text. 


Oh,  if  I  had  my  time  again, 

I  would  hate  dat  road  dat  leads  to  sin, 
An’  to  my  God  wid  earnest  pray, 

An’  wrastle  until  de  break  o’  day. 

(205) 
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49.  Religious  practice.1  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  there  are 
very  few  explicit  references  to  slavery  in  the  Negro  spirituals.  This 
applies  also  to  the  religious  life  of  the  slaves  and  to  the  religious  conditions 
of  the  period  in  general.  In  a  few  instances  one  finds  a  reference  to  the 
evening  or  night-time  prayer  meetings  of  the  slaves.  There’s  A  Meeting 
Here  Tonight  provides  an  unusually  concrete  reference  to  this  institution. 

I  take  my  text  in  Matthew, 

And  by  the  Revelation, 

I  know  you  by  your  garment, 

Dere’s  a  meeting  here  tonight. 

(63) 

Understandably,  these  kind  of  spirituals  were  also  often  used  as  an 
invitation  to  meetings,  and  in  some  cases  they  served  to  provide  messages 
about  those  meetings  in  particular  that  were  held  secretly,  away  from 
the  whites.  There  was  an  obvious  need  for  this  sort  of  code,  for,  as  one 
singer  testifies,  those  who  held  unlawful  meetings  or  attended  such 
meetings  without  a  permit  from  their  masters  were  under  a  constant 
threat  from  the  local  patrols. 

I  been  to  Jerusalem. 

Patrol  around  me. 

Tank  God  he  no  ketch  me. 

Went  to  de  meetin’ 

Met  brudder  Hacless. 

Wha’  d’ye  tink  he  tell  me? 

Tell  me  for  to  turn  back. 

Jump  along  Jerico. 

(94) 

(The  rare  personal  touch  in  this  text  makes  it  exceptionally  interesting: 
one  feels  tempted  to  subscribe  to  FischeUs  interpretation  of  it  as  a  perso¬ 
nal  narrative  of  a  concretely  experienced  secret  meeting  which  had  been 
seriously  threatened  by  the  patrols).2 

The  spirituals  occasionally,  refer  by  name  to  the  leading  denominat¬ 
ions,  particularly  the  Baptists  and  the  Methodists.  They  do  not  reflect 
any  practical  divisions  among  the  slaves  along  denominational  lines: 
the  same  text  may  include  as  a  refrain  references  to  several  churches, 
thus  reflecting  the  multi-denominational  situation  which  actually 
existed  at  a  plantation  meeting.3 

Baptist,  Baptist  is  my  name, 

Baptist  till  I  die, 

I’ll  be  baptize  in  de  Baptist  name, 

An’  I’ll  lib  on  de  Baptist  side. 

Methodist,  Methodist  is  my  name,  etc. 

Presbyterian,  Presbyterian  is  my  name,  etc. 

(201) 
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50.  Sin,  salvation  and  grace}  The  idea  of  sin  does  not  occupy  a  significant 
place  among  the  themes  of  the  spirituals.  The  texts  where  it  is  referred 
to  can  often  be  usefully  studied  side  by  side  with  texts  about  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  salvation.  In  the  theology  of  spirituals  sin  never  exists  in 
the  present  tense  but  always  in  the  past:  it  is  not  an  actual  problem 
for  the  singer,  but  something  that  has  been  conquered  and  left  behind. 
It  is  again  the  point  of  view  of  the  »believer»  that  dominates  the  choice 
of  themes  and  attitudes. 

My  sins  so  heavy  I  can’t  get  along, 

I  cast  my  sins  in  de  middle  of  de  sea. 

(62) 

More  concretely,  sin  appears  as  the  main  attribute  of  the  »sinner» 
As  such  it  was  also  reacted  to  in  the  »warning  spirituals»,  which  are 
addressed  to  the  »sinners». 

Oh,  there’s  Bill  Thomas,  I  know  him  well, 

He’s  got  to  work  to  keep  from  hell; 

He’s  got  to  pray  by  night  and  day, 

If  he  wants  to  go  by  the  narrow  way. 

There’s  Chloe  Williams,  she  makes  me  mad, 

For  you  see  I  know  she’s  going  bad; 

She  told  me  a  lie  this  arternoon, 

And  the  devil  will  get  her  very  soon. 

( 1 26) 2 

Grace  is  a  complementary  concept  to  sin.  While  sin  is  something  to 
get  rid  of  before  entering  heaven,  grace  can  be  seen  as  the  prerequisite 
for  getting  there. 

Heaven  bells  ringin’  in  my  soul. 

But  you  can’t  git  dar  ef  you  hain’t  got  grace, 

Heaven  bells  ringin’  in  my  soul. 

(369) 

In  addition  to  »believers»  and  »sinners»  there  was  a  third  group  in 
the  plantations  referred  to  in  the  spirituals  as  the  hypocrites.  The  several 
references  in  the  spirituals  suggest  that  the  »believers»  on  a  plantation 
did  not  make  up  a  very  homogeneous  group  and  that  there  were  constant 
conflicts  within.  Because  they  were  so  common  these  conflicts  also  came 
to  be  preserved  by  tradition. 

You  say  yer  Jesus  set  you  free, 

Why  don’t  you  let  yoti  neighbour  be? 

You  say  you’re  aiming  for  de  skies: 

Why  don’t  you  stop  telling  lies. 

(182). 
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For  an  assessment  of  what  religious  behaviour  was  really  like  in  the 
plantation  communities  the  testimony  of  the  spirituals  on  the  »hypo- 
crites»  is  important:  it  tells  us  among  other  things  that  eager  particip¬ 
ation  in  religious  meetings  —  which  has  contributed  to  the  image  of 
a  thoroughly  religious  slave  —  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  adoption 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  only  indicated  the  attraction  of  religious 
meetings  for  those  slaves  who  were  not  themselves  Christians,  but  who 
liked  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  with  others. 

Oh,  some  go  to  church  for  to  holler  and  shout 
Before  six  months  dey’re  all  turned  out. 

Oh,  some  go  to  church  for  to  laugh  an’  talk, 

But  dey  knows  nothin’  bout  dat  Christian  walk. 

(183) 

The  biblical  myth  of  the  fall  of  man  appears  in  the  spirituals  four 
times,  and  only  twice  as  an  allusion.  Only  one  of  the  texts  connects  the 
fall  with  present  times;  it  attempts  a  kind  of  skeleton  theological  ex¬ 
planation  : 

Old  Satan  tempted  Eve, 

And  Eve,  she  tempted  Adam, 

And  that’s  why  the  sinner  has  to  pray  so  hard 
To  get  his  sins  forgiven. 

(305) 

(One  notes  again  the  absence  of  the  inclusive  »we»:  the  myth  of  the 
fall  explains  the  existence  of  those  outside  the  group.) 


51.  Prayer.  Singing.  Baptism.1  Prayer  is  of  great  significance  in  the 
religion  reflected  in  the  spirituals.  Whether  seeking  conversion,  or 
salvation,  or  attempting  to  gain  deliverance  from  physical  suffering, 
the  slaves  turned  to  prayer.  It  is  typical  that  one  of  the  best  known 
spirituals  about  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  develops  a  polarity  between 
the  concepts  of  suffering  and  prayer. 

O  sometimes  I  feel  like  a  motherless  child, 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  motherless  child, 

O  my  Lord,  sometimes  I  feel  like  a  motherless  child; 

Den  I  gi’  down  on  my  knees  and  pray, 

Gi’  down  on  my  knees  and  pray. 

(374) 

Prayer  also  has  a  central  position  in  those  experiences  that  are  referred 
to  in  the  spirituals  as  »going  into  the  valley»,  generally  connected  with 
religious  quests:  »I  went  to  the  valley  to  pray,  the  Lord  done  sanctified 
me»  (397).  Praying  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the  expectation 
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of  the  end  of  the  world:  »You’d  better  be  praying,  for  judgment  day 
is  coming»  (180).  The  capacity  and  willingness  to  pray  actually  appears 
in  the  spirituals  as  a  sort  of  personal  religious  capital. 


De  richest  man  dat  eber  I  saw 
Was  de  one  dat  beg  de  most. 

(189) 

It  is  significant  that  God  himself  is  defined  in  the  spirituals  mainly 
as  someone  to  whom  prayers  are  addressed.  Caleb  and  Joshua  are 
remembered  as  »the  very  ones,  that  prayed  to  God  for  to  stop  the  sun» 
and  several  spirituals  testify  that  »de  Lord  in  Heaven’s  gwine  to  answer 
prayer»  (436).  Prayer  is  also  conceived  of  as  the  principal  weapon  in 
the  struggle  against  the  main  antagonist  of  God,  Satan. 

O  Christians  you  had  better  pray, 

For  Satan’s  round  you  ev’ry  day. 

(247) 

The  love  of  singing  is  naturally  also  revealed  by  the  Negro  spiritual 
tradition  itself.  With  a  strange  emphasis  —  probably  deriving  from 
the  special  aversion  shown  by  some  whites  to  the  shouting  meetings  of 
the  slaves  —  the  spirituals  speak  of  singing  and  shouting  as  a  religious 
right. 


I  do  believe  without  a  doubt, 

That  a  Christian  has  a  right  to  shout. 

(378) 

The,  spirituals  also  tell  about  singing  in  heaven.  »Tse  gwineter  jine 
de  band»  refers  to  the  belief  that  the  saved  will  join  a  heavenly  choir, 
singing  a  »new  song».  Shouting  is  also  thought  of  as  one  of  the  heavenly 
pleasures. 


All  God’s  chillen  qwine  ter  hab  a  little 
shout  —  ah! 


(391) 


There  are  not  many  spirituals  in  the  present  material  that  have  any 
direct  reference  to  baptism;  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  these  few  were 
used  as  ritual  texts  at  baptisms.  I  have  pointed  out  above  that  the 
spiritual  Let  God’s  Saints  Come  In  (138),  with  its  allusion  to  the  angel 
troubling  the  water,  can  also  be  considered  as  a  baptismal  song.2  In 
one  of  the  spirituals  an  explicit  connection  is  made  between  the  Christian 
rite  of  baptism  and  its  prototype : 
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In  the  river  of  Jordan  John  baptized, 
How  I  long  to  be  baptized; 

In  the  river  of  Jordan  John  baptized, 
To  the  dying  Lamb. 

We  baptize  all  that  come  by  faith, 
How  I  long  to  be  baptized; 

We  baptize  all  that  come  by  faith, 

To  the  dying  Lamb. 

(251) 


52.  God.  Benjamin  E.  Mays’s  theological  treatise  on  the  idea  of  God 
in  the  Negro  spirituals  is  summarized  in  his  statement  that  »God  is 
omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  omniscient».1  This  assessment,  which  I 
do  not  intend  to  challenge,  would  seem  to  imply  a  certain  vagueness 
and  remoteness  for  the  image  of  God.  Being  capable  of  anything,  being 
everywhere,  and  knowing  everything  somehow  seems  to  prevent  God 
from  having  become  a  very  intensely  felt  or  personally  experienced 
figure.  Even  in  a  text  which  takes  a  believer’s  familiarity  with  God  to 
its  extremes,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  closeness  felt  to  Jesus: 
one  »argues»  with  the  Father,  but  »chatters»  with  the  Son.2 

In  the  Negro  spirituals  God  is,  to  begin  with,  largely  connected  with 
great  mythical  events.  His  role  is  that  of  organizer  whose  activity  covers 
everything  that  happens  in  the  universe.  This  role  becomes  active  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  events  concerning  the  end  of  the  world:  »De  God  spoke  to 
Gabriel...  blow  your  trumpet,  Gabriel»  (214).  God  also  controls  the 
destinies  of  peoples  and  moulds  history  through  his  chosen  leaders: 
»The  Lord  told  Moses  what  to  do...»  (242).  The  pattern  of  using  inter¬ 
mediaries  is  again  repeated  in  the  history  of  salvation  where  God  operates 
through  His  son,  Jesus.  God  is  finally  seen  as  the  supreme  judge  of  the 
deeds  and  lives  of  men  constantly  keeping  records  of  individuals’  conduct : 
»My  Lord’s  writing  all  the  time,  he  sees  all  you  do,  he  hears  all  you  say, 
my  Lord’s  writing  all  the  time»  (247). 

Secondly,  God  is  presented  as  the  god  of  heaven,  whose  significance 
and  existence  is  placed  in  the  non-historical  time  which  follows  the 
apocalyptic  events:  God  is  pictured  as  the  ruler  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
sitting  on  his  throne  and  accepting  the  eternal  praise  sung  to  him  by 
the  choir  of  the  saved.  In  this  role  he  is,  however,  accessible,  and  ready 
to  listen  to  his  children:  »I’m  gwine  tell  God  how-a  you  sarved  me» 
(174),  »Gwine  tell  God  ’bout  my  crosses»  (210). 

In  addition  to  these  roles  of  cosmic  organizer  and  ruler  of  heaven 
God  also  functions  in  a  more  personal  way  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual,  as  the  one  who  answers  prayers.  In  this  capacity,  consider¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  prayer  in  the  theology  of  the  spirituals,  God  comes 
as  close  to  the  believer  as  any  other  religious  figure:  »Fo’  de  Lord  in 
Heaven’s  gwine  answer  prayer»  (436). 
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I  wish  finally  to  draw  attention  to  an  aspect  of  the  Negro  spiritual 
tradition  that  is  of  special  interest  for  the  present  discussion.  There  is 
no  question  that  for  both  slaves  and  ex-slaves  the  spirituals  were  in  many 
ways  the  most  direct  channel  by  which  God  had  spoken  to  his  chosen 
black  people.  There  are  numerous  testimonies  (I  shall  refer  to  them 
later)  that  the  spirituals  were  conceived  of  as  direct  communication 
between  God  and  the  slaves.  When  asked  about  the  origin  of  slave 
singing  one  former  slave  explained:  »God  revealed  it  to  them».3 

53.  The  Devil.1  The  great  number  of  references  in  the  material 
makes  it  plain  that  Satan  is  one  of  the  central  figures  in  the  spirituals. 
The  weight  attached  to  Satan  has  been  taken  by  some  scholars  as  an 
indication  not  only  of  the  Christian,  but  also  the  West  African  influence 
on  the  Devil  of  the  spirituals.2  This  is  also  suggested  by  the  obvious 
dualism  of  this  figure,  making  it,  in  the  words  of  William  E.  Barton, 
at  the  same  time  a  »source  of  terror  and  enjoyment».3  In  the  present 
material  one  can  also  distinguish  several  roles  and  identities  in  this 
many-faced  character. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  some  aspects  of  the  identity  of 
Satan  can  be  examined  together  with  and  as  complementary  to  the 
role  of  Jesus  as  Messiah-King :  the  Devil  may  thus  be  seen,  in  first  place, 
as  the  antagonist  of  the  Messiah-King. 

O,  Jesus  is  a  mighty  man! 

No  man  can  hinder  me. 

O,  Satan  is  a  busy  man, 

No  man  can  hinder  me. 

(28) 

As  the  representative  of  evil,  Satan  also  has  an  important  role  in  the 
mythical  description  of  the  end  of  the  world:  the  final  victory  of  the 
forces  of  light  includes  the  conquering  and  chaining  of  the  Devil.  This 
mythologeme  has  been  presented  as  such  in  several  of  the  spirituals 
that  tell  of  last  events. 

And  then  I  see  old  Satan, 

And  they  bound  him  with  a  chain. 

(377) 

Sometimes  this  mythical  event  is  seen  as  having  already  taken  place. 
Because  of  this  the  singer  dismisses  Satan’s  right  to  contrive  temptations 
any  longer. 


I  wonder  what  Satan’s  grumbling  about 
He’s  chained  in  Hell  an’  he  can’t  come  out. 
(436) 
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More  commonly  than  in  this  sort  of  cosmic  role  as  the  universal 
representative  of  evil,  Satan  appears  in  the  spirituals  as  an  active  tempter 
of  men,  his  main  activity  being  the  catching  of  souls  for  his  own  dark 
kingdom.  We  can  speak  here  of  the  second  identity  of  Satan  as  the 
personification  of  sin.  This  role  correlates  with  and  appears  as  antagonistic 
to  the  role  of  Jesus  as  Saviour.  It  is  above  all  a  question  of  fighting  for 
the  possession  of  the  souls  of  men  on  an  everyday  level. 

Ole  Satan’s  camp  aroun’  my  house, 

An’s  a  stumblin’  block  in  my  way, 

But  Jesus  is  my  bosom  friend, 

Fie  moved  it  all  away. 

(342) 

Although  the  greater  power  of  Jesus  and  his  final  victory  over  the 
Devil  is  self-evident  for  the  singers  of  the  spirituals,  Satan  may  win 
individual  victories  in  the  struggles  for  single  souls. 

Oh,  Satan  he’s  a  snake  in  de  grass, 

An’  ef  you  don’t  mind,  he’ll  git  you  at  last. 

(363) 

It  is  just  on  this  level  of  the  struggle  for  individual  souls  that  Satan’s 
personality  seems  to  be  enriched  by  features  that  are  not  characteristic 
of  biblical  concepts  of  Satan;  a  certain  prosaic  smartness,  malevolent 
deceitfulness,  and  above  all  magical  powers. 

De  debbil  is  a  liar  and  a  conjurer,  too, 

An’  ef  you  don’t  mind  he’ll  conjure  you. 

(363) 

One  text  even  exhibits  Satan  as  a  practical  sorcerer  preparing  charms 
and  making  people  use  them  to  harm  themselves. 

Devil  is  a  making,  Lord! 

Iron  shoes,  Lord! 

An’ef  you  don’t  min’,  Lord! 

Chillen  he’ll  slip  ’em  on  you,  Lord! 

(428) 

(One  is  tempted  here  to  see  the  »iron  shoes»,  which  have  no  counterpart 
in  the  area  of  folk  beliefs,  as  developing  out  of  the  concept  »gospel 
shoes»,  a  common  symbol  of  faith  in  the  spirituals.  Another  quite 
possible  explanation  would  be  that  the  verse  refers  to  the  iron  fetters 
or  chains  on  slaves’  ankles;  the  allusion  would  thus  identify  the  slave¬ 
holders  with  Satan  or  with  his  agents.) 

In  spite  of  his  tricks,  his  cunning,  and  his  lies,  Satan  is  generally 
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doomed  to  lose  the  fights  he  has  with  Jesus  —  on  a  cosmic  as  well  as 
on  an  individual  level.  For  this  reason  the  allusions  to  Satan  are  in 
most  cases  made  in  a  triumphant  or  malicious  tone. 

Satan  thought  he  had  me  fast, 

But  thank  the  Lord  I’m  free  at  last. 

(389) 

The  Devil’s  mad  and  I  am  glad, 

He  lost  this  soul,  he  thought  he  had. 

(163) 

Although  the  struggle  has  been  serious,  Satan’s  losing  has  been  clearly 
enough  predetermined  to  allow  him  to  be  presented  in  the  spirituals 
not  so  much  as  a  conquered  ruler  of  hell  and  the  underworld,  as  an 
outwitted,  even  pitiful  »dumme  Teufel».4 

54.  Biblical  figures .  It  has  been  shown  above  that  most  'of  the  biblical 
names  and  the  events  connected  with  them  can  be  identified  with  some 
mythical  or  other  religious  theme,  and  that  the  use  of  these  names 
accordingly  has  its  own  definable  logic.  In  the  Appendix  IV  F  showing  the 
biblical  names  that  appear  in  the  present  material  it  will  be  seen  that 
most  of  the  names  appear  in  one  thematic  context  or  another.1  Most 
of  the  names  that  cannot  be  placed  in  any  particular  thematic  context 
seem  to  serve  no  other  function  in  the  texts  than  to  complete  rhyme  or 
metre;  sometimes  they  appear  at  random  in  a  jingle.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case  in  the  two  following  couplets. 

M  fo’  Malachi,  G  fo’  Golia’ 

D  fo’  little  David  done  kill  Golia’ 

M  fo’  Mary,  P  fo’  Paul 
C  fo’  Christ,  He  die’  fo’  us  all. 

(420) 

Similar  lists  of  names  also  occur  in  spirituals  that  play  on  several  varia¬ 
tions  of  a  single  theme;  the  particular  choice  of  names  seems  to  depend 
mainly  on  the  biblical  memory  of  the  singer: 

Weeping  Mary  gone  to  heaven, 

Mou’ning  Martha  gone  to  heaven. 

Doubting  Thomas  gone  to  Heaven, 

Elisha  gone  to  heaven. 

(440) 

Father  Abraham  sitting  down  side  a  ob  de  holy 
Lamb, 

Little  chillen  sitting  down,  etc. 

Jeremiah  sitting  down,  etc. 

(420) 
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Of  the  individual  biblical  persons,  those  most  frequently  mentioned 
are  connected  with  a  thematic  complex  that  is  clear  and  well  known. 
Drowning  Peter,  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  whale, 
Noah  in  the  ark,  little  David,  Paul  and  Silas  in  prison  —  each  represent 
an  individual  who  was  in  trouble  but  who  has  been  delivered;  the 
significance  of  John  the  Divine,  Abraham  and  Elijah  is  based  on  their 
connection  with  the  mythology  of  resurrection  and  paradise;  Martha 
and  Mary,  as  well  as  Mary  alone,  appear  in  turn  in  several  important 
biblical  contexts:  as  sisters  of  Lazarus  and  as  the  friends  and  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  as  the  women  who  mourn  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  at 
the  empty  tomb. 


E.  NEGRO  SPIRITUALS  IN  THE  SLAVE  NARRATIVES 

55.  Early  slave  narratives.  The  number  of  spirituals  mentioned  in  the 
early  slave  narratives  under  review  is  so  small  —  only  thirteen  texts 
—  that  a  few  brief  remarks  will  suffice  to  relate  them  to  what  has  been 
discussed  above.  Generally  speaking  the  themes  of  these  songs 
correlate  with  the  dominant  themes  of  the  494  texts  examined  above: 
they  are  about  heaven,  about  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Saviour,  about  the 
biblical  history  of  the  Israelites,  and  about  slavery  and  deliverance 
from  it. 

The  last  theme,  slavery,  is  conspicuous  in  this  small  sample.  It  is 
indirectly  alluded  to  in  three  texts  about  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Israel  and  also  appears  in  a  few  songs  of  a  more  explicit  character.1 
One  of  those  is  a  song  presented  in  the  narrative  of  William  Wells 
Brown,  who  says  that  the  song  was  composed  by  a  slave  who  had  been 
sold  to  the  South. 


See  these  poor  souls  from  Africa 
Transported  to  America 
We  are  stolen,  and  sold  to  Georgia 
Will  you  go  along  with  me? 

Come  sound  the  jubilee! 

See  wives  and  husbands  sold  apart 
Their  children’s  screams  will  break  my  heart 
There  is  a  better  day  a  coming 
Will  you  go  along  with  me? 

O,  gracious  Lord!  when  shall  it  be 
That  we  poor  souls  shall  all  be  free 
Lord  break  them  slavery  powers. 

Dear  Lord,  dear  Lord,  when  slavery’ll  cease 
Then  we  poor  souls  will  have  our  peace.* 
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This  text,  which  I  have  not  come  across  elsewhere  is  apparently  an 
example  of  the  common  but  seldom  documented  Negro  spiritual  tradit¬ 
ion  that  combines  elements  belonging  to  the  collectively-known  tra¬ 
dition  (»Will  you  go  along  with  me?  Come  sound  the  jubilee!  There  is 
a  better  day  a  coming»)  with  spontaneously  created  verses,  thus  making 
a  kind  of  ad  /zoc-spiritual  never  to  be  repeated  again  identically. 

Another  text  of  the  same  type  appears  in  the  biography  of  Harriet 
Tubman  by  Sarah  Bradford.  This  is  a  very  special  case,  as  it  is  possible 
through  another  source  to  trace  its  original  composer.  The  song  is 
presented  in  Bradford’s  narrative  at  the  end  of  a  successful  escape: 
it  is  sung  by  Harriet  Tubman  and  the  band  of  fugitives  led  by  her. 
The  text  refers  to  the  situation  of  the  fugitives  and  it  begins  in  a  retro¬ 
spective  mood:  slavery  has  been  left  behind  and  the  former  slaves  bid 
farewell  to  their  ex-masters:  »Farewell,  ole  Master,  don’t  think  hard 
of  me,  I’m  travelling  on  to  Canada,  where  all  de  slaves  are  free».  The 
singers  then  look  to  the  future,  to  »yonder  shore»,  where  the  slave  hounds 
of  the  pursuers  can  no  longer  reach  the  fugitives,  and  where  »a  man’s 
a  man  by  law».  The  third  verse  of  this  long  spiritual  is  interesting,  for 
it  introduces  into  the  gallery  of  individuals  found  in  the  spirituals 
another  figure,  Queen  Victoria,  whom  the  singers  see  across  the  water. 

O  I  heard  Queen  Victoria  say, 

That  if  we  would  forsake. 

Our  native  land  of  slavery, 

And  come  across  de  lake; 

Dat  she  was  standing  on  de  shore, 

Wid  arms  extended  wide, 

To  give  us  all  a  peaceful  home, 

Beyond  de  rolling  tide.3 

The  strict  metrical  form  and  unusual  motifs  of  this  song  suggest  that  it 
may  not  have  been  a  creation  of  the  slaves  at  all,  but  rather  an  aboli- 
itionist  poem,  learned  by  Tubman  in  the  North.  In  one  of  the  FWP- 
narratives  the  origins  of  the  song  are  explained,  however,  and  by  the 
maker  of  the  song  himself.  »Parson»  Rezin  Williams,  a  former  slave 
from  Maryland,  116  years  old,  explained  that  he  had  composed  the 
song  just  before  the  Civil  War.4  This  information  is  in  keeping  with 
what  we  learn  from  Bradford’s  book:  Tubman  conducted  into  freedom 
several  groups  of  fugitives  from  Maryland  during  the  1850s,  her  last 
journey  taking  place  in  I860.5  Since  Williams  tells  us  that  the  song  was 
composed  some  time  before  the  war,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  one 
of  the  last  groups  of  fugitives,  if  not  the  last,  led  to  the  North  by  Harriet 
Tubman  that  sang  the  song  of  Rezin  Williams  for  the  first  time  in 
public.6 

56.  The  Slave  Narrative  Collection ,x  It  will  be  seen  in  Appendix  V  that 
the  distribution  of  themes  in  the  spirituals  of  the  FWP-narratives  is 
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roughly  the  same  as  in  the  494  texts  examined  above.  Heaven  is  the 
dominant  theme,  and  this  is  followed  by  messianic  themes,  the  thematic 
complex  of  the  myths  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  finally  motifs  con¬ 
nected  with  religion  and  faith  in  general.  Seen  against  the  background 
of  the  earliest  collections  of  spirituals,  the  collection  to  be  found  in  the 
narratives  of  former  slaves  can  be  considered  representative. 

There  is  no  reason  to  provide  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  spirituals 
in  the  slave  narratives,  especially  as  there  are  no  significant  differences 
between  the  two  collections.  The  differences  that  can  be  found  are 
mainly  due  to  the  adaptable  character  of  the  spirituals  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  could  combine  different  elements  in  different  versions: 
the  slaves  could  obviously  sing  under  one  and  the  same  title,  texts  that 
differed  considerably  from  one  another,  each  singer,  or  rather,  each 
community,  considering  its  own  version  to  be  the  best  and  the  right 
one.  Lorenza  Ezell  of  Texas,  in  commenting  on  her  version  of  one  of 
the  best  known  spirituals  says:  »Us  sing  ’Sweet  Chariot’,  but  us  didn’t 
sing  it  like  these  days».2 

Swing  low,  sweet  chariot, 

Freely  let  me  into  rest, 

I  don’t  want  to  stay  here  no  longer; 

Swing  low,  sweet  chariot, 

When  Gabriel  make  he  las’  alarm, 

I  wants  to  be  rollin’  in  Jesus  arm, 

’Cause  I  don’t  want  to  stay  here  no  longer.3 

Some  of  the  variations  may  have  been  purely  idiosyncratic,  and 
transmitted  to  later  generations  more  or  less  accidentally.  Julia  Wood- 
berry  of  South  Carolina  remembers  one  of  these  »natural  born»  songs 
being  sung  to  her  as  a  child  by  an  aunt  or  grandmother.  »Well,  I  used 
to  know  a  heap  of  dem  songs  dat  I  hear  my  auntie  en  my  grandmammy 
sing  dere  home  when  I  was  comin  up.  Let  me  see,  child,  dey  was  natural 
born  song  too».4 

I  got  somethin  to  tell  you, 

Bow-hoo,  oo-hoo,  oo-hoo, 

I  got  somethin  to  tell  you, 

Bow-hoo,  oo-hoo,  oo-hoo, 

En  a  bow-hoo,  oo-oo-hoo. 

Way  cross  de  ocean, 

’Mongst  all  dem  nation, 

Massa  Jesus  promise  me. 

He  gwine  come  by  en  by. 

Dere  many  miles  round  me. 

He  curried  be  so  bold 
To  think  dat  her  son,  Jesus, 

Could  write  widout  a  pen. 
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De  very  next  blessin  dat  Mary  had, 
She  had  a  blessin  of  two, 

To  think  dat  her  son,  Jesus, 

Could  bring  de  crooked  to  straight.6 


The  situations  in  which  the  FWP-collectors  obtained  slave  songs 
from  the  ex-slaves  can  at  least  in  one  sense  be  considered  authentic: 
in  many  cases,  as  above,  the  songs  were  sung  as  they  were  remembered  and 
they  were  thus  often  variations  which  had  never  been  heard  before. 
The  ex-slaves  had  no  other  source  for  their  songs  but  memory.  The 
tradition  thus  recalled  was  arranged  by  them  into  meaningful  composit¬ 
ions  by  the  »inner  logic»  of  the  spirituals,  that  is,  by  the  traditional 
manner  of  combining  themes  and  using  different  modes  of  expression. 
In  the  following  verse,  memory  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  surprisingly 
consistent  whole  from  a  patchwork  of  lines,  probably  belonging  originally 
to  several  different  texts.  »I  don’  know  whe’  if  I  could  remember  dat 
other  or  no.  Seem  like  it  go  somethin  like  dis...»6 


But  down  by  de  graveyard, 

Me  en  my  Lord  gwine  stand  an  talk, 

Up  on  de  mountain  fire  en  smoke, 

I  wouldn  be  so  busy  bout  de  fire  en  smoke, 

I  heard  de  angel  in  de  mornin  sing, 

O,  didn’  it  rain?7 

The  singer  here  combines,  to  begin  with,  two  familiar  themes: 
graveyard,  one  of  the  dominant  symbols  of  personal  resurrection,  and 
talking  with  Jesus,  which  is  one  of  the  allusions  to  heaven.  These  two 
are  connected  by  the  reference  to  an  angel  singing  in  the  morning,  and 
this  allusion  reminds  us  in  passing  of  the  events  of  Easter  morning.  The 
personal  resurrection  of  the  singer  and  the  prototypical  resurrection 
of  Jesus  on  Easter  morning  are  thus  brought  together.  Since  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  singer,  however,  will  take  place  in  the  framework  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  he  uses  the  well  known  allusions,  fire  and  smoke  and 
didn't  it  rain,  the  former  referring  to  the  future  and  the  latter  to  the  past 
(alternatively,  the  allusion  didn’t  it  rain  may  introduce  an  element  of 
folk  religion:  »blessed  are  the  dead  that  it  rains  on»,  see  §  80).  The 
seemingly  incongruous  images  in  the  different  lines  are  found  on  closer 
examination  to  be  part  of  a  recognizable  vision,  where  the  general 
and  the  particular,  the  mythical  and  the  historical,  overlap  to  form 
a  coherent  composition. 

Among  these  spirituals  there  are  also  some  texts  referring  to  slavery 
which  are  not  found  among  the  494  texts  examined  above.  Millie 
Williams  of  Texas  recalled  the  following  stanza. 
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Massa  sleeps  in  de  feather  bed 
Nigger  sleeps  on  de  floor 
When  we’  uns  gits  to  Heaven 
Dey’ll  be  no  slaves  no  mo’.8 

Additions  like  this  one  to  the  stock  of  Negro  spirituals  make  it  highly 
probable  that  their  total  number  was  indeed  greater  than  some  indi¬ 
vidual  writers  have  thought.9  It  seems  possible  that  the  scarcity  of 
spirituals  referring  explicitly  to  slavery  is  partly  due  to  what  has  been 
understood  by  a  »spiritual»  and  to  the  conventions  of  the  collectors. 
The  song  from  which  the  above  verse  was  taken,  was  sung,  according 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  »in  parties»  and  may  therefore  have  been  seen  by 
the  slaves  more  as  a  secular  than  a  spiritual  song.  It  may  for  this  reason 
never  have  been  sung  to  the  collectors  of  »spirituals». 

I  have  mentioned  earlier  that  there  are  Civil  War  texts  among  the 
spirituals  of  the  FWP-narratives.  In  these  the  traditional  figure  of  Jesus 
gives  place  to  various  »secular»  messiahs  of  the  period.  Among  them 
one  finds  the  generals  Sherman  and  Saxby,  and  above  all  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Abe  Lincoln  freed  the  nigger 
With  the  gun  and  the  trigger; 

And  I  ain’t  goin’  to  get  whipped  any  more. 

I  got  my  ticket, 

Leavin’  the  thicket, 

And  I’m  a-headin’  for  the  Golden  Shore!10 

These  secular  figures  do  not  however  completely  displace  Jesus  as 
messiah  in  the  songs  about  freedom,  for  the  period  also  saw  the  creation 
of  songs  that  functioned  within  the  traditional  religious  framework. 

T’ank  ye  Marster  Jesus,  t’ank  ye, 

De  Heben  gwinter  be  my  home. 

No  slav’ry  chains  to  tie  me  down, 

And  no  mo’  driver’s  ho’n  to  blow  fer  me 
No  mo’  stocks  to  fasten  me  down 
Jesus  break  slav’ry  chain,  Lord.11 


In  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  songs  remembered  by  former 
slaves  there  is  an  example  of  the  blending  together  of  the  Negro  spiritual 
tradition  and  the  ethnic  religion.  The  Satan  of  this  text  has  the  con¬ 
ventional  biblical  attributes,  but  also  possesses  non-Christian  features. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ethnic  tradition  of  the  slaves  the  song 
appears  as  a  preventive  charm  formula,  which  places  the  good  forces 
of  the  Christian  tradition  against  the  evil  forces  of  the  ethnic  tradition. 
Willis  Easter  of  Texas  sang  this  song  while  talking  about  sorcery: 
»Mammy  alius  tell  me  to  keep  from  bein’  conjure,  I  sing: 
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Keep  ’way  from  me,  hoodoo  and  witch, 
Lead  my  path  from  de  porehouse  gate; 

I  pines  for  golden  harps  and  sich, 

Lawd,  I’ll  jes’  set  down  and  wait. 

Old  Satan  am  a  liar  and  cunjurer,  too  - — - 
If  you  don’t  watch  out,  he’ll  cunjure  you)).12 


Newbell  Niles  Puckett  quotes  a  song  which  connects  Jesus  with  the 
ethnic  tradition  of  folk  medicine  and  the  measures  available  for  counter¬ 
ing  the  spells  of  conjurers:  »Jesus  am  a  medicine-man».13  This  was 
probably  a  much  later  development,  but  may  derive  from  the  older 
idea  of  the  Devil,  the  main  antagonist  of  Jesus,  as  a  worker  of  evil  magic. 


F.  FUNCTIONS  OF  NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 

57.  Double-meanings  in  the  Negro  spirituals.  Ever  since  interest  was  first 
shown  in  the  spirituals,  it  has  been  agreed  that  they  have  meanings 
that  transcend  the  literal  religious  level.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
drummer  boy  of  Col.  Higginson  who  revealed  to  his  chief:  »Dey  tink 
de  Lord  mean  for  say  de  Yankees)).1  Frederick  Douglass  offers  an  equally 
explicit  example,  when  telling  of  the  songs  he  used  to  sing:  »A  keen 
observer  might  have  detected  in  our  repeated  singing:  ’Oh  Canaan, 
sweet  Canaan,  I  am  bound  for  the  land  of  Canaan’  something  more 
than  a  hope  of  reaching  heaven.  We  meant  to  reach  North,  and  the 
North  was  our  Canaan».2  In  Harriet  Tubman’s  case,  hidden  meanings 
were  used  in  a  systematic  and  deliberate  manner:  she  used  the  spirituals 
as  a  code  when  she  was  operating  in  the  South,  helping  slaves  to  escape. 
She  could  announce  her  coming  to  a  plantation  by  writing  to  her 
friends:  »Tell  my  brother  to  be  always  watching  unto  prayer,  and 
when  the  good  ship  Zion  comes  along,  to  be  ready  to  step  aboard)).3 
Arriving  at  the  plantation  she  would  pass  the  slave  cabins  singing: 

When  dat  ar  ole  chariot  comes 
I’m  gwine  to  lebe  you, 

I’m  boun’  for  de  promised  land 
Frien’s,  I’m  gwine  to  lebe  you.4 

Some  of  the  narratives  by  former  slaves  also  confirm  that  spirituals 
were  used  as  invitations  to  secret  meetings  in  the  night.  Wash  Wilson 
of  Texas  says:  )>When  de  niggers  go  round  singin’  ’Steal  Away  To  Jesus’ 
dat  mean  dere  gwine  be  a  ’ligious  meetin’  dat  night.  Dat  de  sig’fication 
of  a  meetin’)).5 

The  fact  that  certain  Negro  spirituals  can  be  interpreted  beyond 
the  specifically  religious  framework  has  led  to  some  rather  far-fetched 
conclusions:  the  whole  tradition  has  been  explained  as  a  secular  code, 
in  which  every  theme  possessed  two  meanings,  one  for  the  slaves,  one 
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for  the  whites.6  The  most  general  view,  however,  still  seems  to  be  that 
the  spirituals  were  an  exclusively  religious  tradition. 

The  problem  can  be  fruitfully  examined  from  both  a  practical  and 
a  theoretical  viewpoint.  In  principle  it  is  clear  that  the  material  here 
presented  suffices  to  prove  that  spirituals  were  given  both  secular  and 
religious  interpretations  by  the  slaves.  The  practical  problem  of  how 
often  and  with  which  particular  texts  this  happened,  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  impossible  to  resolve,  since  this  sort  of  question  could  only 
be  answered  on  the  basis  of  specific  knowledge  of  the  social  contexts 
in  which  the  tradition  flourished,  not  by  means  of  analogies  or  vague 
speculations.  One  can  only  suggest  that  the  different  meanings  of  the 
spirituals  were  latent,  and  could  become  manifest  according  to  the 
particular  situation  in  which  they  were  sung  and  the  frame  of  reference 
of  the  particular  singer  or  singers.  Double-meaning  thus  appears  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  Negro  spiritual  tradition,  the  origins  and 
functioning  of  which  were  obviously  determined  by  the  social  conditions 
and  context  of  slave  life.7 

It  might  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  whole 
problem  of  ambiguity  in  the  spirituals  can  only  be  examined  on  the 
analytical,  external  level  characteristic  of  a  speculative  approach. 
In  the  terminology  of  cultural  anthropology,  one  could  speak  of  a 
typically  etic  approach,  in  which  the  concepts  »religious»  and  »profane» 
are  only  aids  to  the  student,  and  meaningless  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  intentions  of  the  slaves.8  An  emic  approach  —  if  it  were  possible 
—  would  probably  show  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  distinction 
is  an  abstract,  not  a  real  one,  and  that  the  slaves  did  not  really  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  their  minds  whether  '’Canada’  meant  Canada  or  heaven; 
whether  ’freedom’  meant  physical  freedom  from  slavery  or  spiritual 
freedom,  or  whether  ’Moses’  meant  Abraham  Lincoln,  Harriet  Tubman, 
Jesus,  or  the  folk  leader  of  Exodus,  or  all  of  them  simultaneously.  One 
and  the  same  symbol  may  have  alluded  to  and  signified  all  these  things 
together:  heaven  and  the  northern  states  were  a  single  entity,  Moses, 
Jesus,  Tubman,  and  Lincoln,  were  one  and  the  same  Deliverer,  and 
Freedom  was  one,  indivisible  and  irreducible  —  for  perhaps  the  slaves 
never  acknowledged  the  existence  of  any  particular  »freedom  of  a 
slave»,  in  spite  of  the  theological  speculations  of  the  whites.9 

With  reference  to  the  idea  of  the  spirituals  as  a  code  it  is  pertinent 
to  consider  the  significance  of  allusions  as  their  dominant  mode  of 
expression.  The  abundance  of  allusions  seems  in  deed  to  justify  the 
notion  that  the  spirituals  possess  a  secret  language,  quite  apart  from 
considerations  as  to  whether  such  allusions  have  religious  or  profane 
meanings.  In  both  cases  the  purpose  of  the  allusions  is  to  weld  a  certain 
tradition  into  a  means  of  communication  of  and  for  a  certain  group, 
thus  excluding  anyone  who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  given 
tradition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mode  of  communication 
took  on  special  characteristics  as  employed  by  the  slaves.  The  religious 
meanings  of  the  songs  could  be  grasped  by  any  white  person  familiar 
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with  the  Bible  and  with  his  wits  about  it,  but  the  secular  meanings, 
because  of  their  socially  determined  origins,  were  likely  to  remain  a 
closed  book  to  the  whites.  The  slave  narratives  indicate,  however, 
that  when  they  heard  their  slaves  sing  the  whites  seem  sometimes  to 
have  had  vague  and  uneasy  suspicions  that  something  was  basically 
wrong.  An  old  former  slave,  Charity  Bowery,  who  was  interviewed 
in  The  Liberty  Bell  in  1839  told  about  the  slaves  being  prevented  by 
the  whites  from  openly  singing  a  certain  spiritual: 

They  wouldn’t  let  us  sing  that.  They  thought  we  was  going  to  rise,  because  we 
sung  ’better  days  are  coming’.10 

Another  ex-slave,  interviewed  for  the  Fisk  University  collection,  ex¬ 
plained: 

One  time  when  they  were  singing,  ’Ride  on  King  Jesus,  No  man  can  hinder 
Thee’  the  padderollers  told  them  to  stop  or  they  would  show  him  whether  they 
could  be  hindered  or  not.11 


The  idea  frequently  expressed  by  former  slaves  that  the  spirituals 
had  been  given  to  the  slaves  by  God  Himself  through  »the  Spirit» 
introduces  yet  another  aspect  into  the  discussion  about  the  character 
of  the  language  of  the  spirituals.12  It  indicates  that  the  allusive  language 
of  the  slave  songs  was  not  only  experienced  as  a  secret  means  of  com¬ 
munication  among  the  slaves,  but  also  as  the  language  with  which 
God  Himself  could  be  approached.  And  further:  whatever  meanings 
the  slaves  found  in  their  songs  as  a  result  of  their  actual  social  conditions, 
these  meanings  could  always  be  interpreted  as  planted  into  the  songs 
by  God  Himself,  as  if  they  were  his  secret  messages  to  the  slaves,  to  be 
constantly  interpreted  and  reinterpreted. 

The  double-meaning  of  the  spirituals  finally  leads  to  the  problem 
of  their  »millennialism».  Eugene  D.  Genovese  has  pointed  out  that  the 
ideas  of  the  slaves  about  the  hereafter  cannot  be  considered  millennial 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  »The  slaves’  idea  of  freedom  did  not 
include  an  implication  of  perfection  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
Earth».13  One  may  ask,  however,  whether  the  way  the  slaves  attached 
meanings  to  their  songs  could  not  also  be  seen  as  including  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  millennial  visions.  If  the  singers  of  the  slave  songs  could  some¬ 
times  sing  of  their  contemporaries  as  messiahs,  even  as  God ;  of  physical 
deliverance  from  slavery  as  salvation  from  sin;  or  of  Canada  and  the 
northern  states  as  heaven,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  idea  of  a 
heavenly  state  of  perfection  could,  inversely,  be  sometimes  consciously 
interpreted  as  a  vision  of  an  earthly  state  of  perfection.  In  this  sense  one 
may  speak  of  the  religious  tradition  of  the  slaves  as  having  a  latent 
millennial  aspect. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  in 
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the  slave  communities  of  the  sort  of  organized  millennial  activity  that 
can  be  found  in  millennial  movements  among  the  colonized,  non¬ 
industrial  peoples  of  modern  times  and  numerous  oppressed  peoples 
throughout  history.14  (The  only  possible  exception,  Nat  Turner’s  revolt, 
will  be  discussed  later).  Some  of  the  typical  features  of  these  movements 
can,  however,  be  found  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  religion  of 
the  slaves.  In  addition  to  their  strong  messianic  expectations  and  in¬ 
tense  preoccupation  with  ideas  about  the  hereafter,  (which,  as  has 
been  explained  above,  can  figure  as  quite  secular  expectations  and  ideas 
by  a  thoroughgoing  idea  of  double-meanings),  it  is  here  particularly 
appropriate  to  emphasize  the  appearance  in  the  spirituals  of  the  mytholo- 
geme  of  a  »reversed  world»,  that  is,  the  idea  of  a  complete  change  of 
social  order  after  a  certain  decisive  point  in  time.  This  is  adumbrated 
in  the  spirituals  about  the  rich  man  and  »poor  Lazarus»,  and  perhaps 
in  allusions  such  as  »I  wonder  if  my  maussa  dere»,  which  may  imply 
that  the  slaveholders  are  excluded  from  heaven.  One  is  reminded  also 
of  what  a  former  slave  Charles  Ball  wrote  in  1837:  »Heaven  will  be 
no  heaven  to  him,  if  he  is  not  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies  (...)  The 
idea  of  a  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  is 
the  corner-stone  of  the  religion  of  the  latter... »15  If  we  take  millennialism 
to  mean  organized  religious  activity  centered  around  the  expectation 
of  an  earthly  state  of  perfection,  this  will  clearly  exclude  the  religion 
of  the  slaves.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  a  millennial  aspect  in  a 
religion,  we  may  say  with  justification  that  there  is  a  kind  of  millen¬ 
nialism  in  the  religion  of  the  slaves,  both  on  the  basis  of  what  is  known 
of  its  contents  and  the  slaves’  own  interpretation  of  it. 

58.  Social  contexts  of  the  Negro  spirituals.  I  have  emphasized  above  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  social  contexts  of  the  spirituals,  be¬ 
cause  an  examination  of  the  uses  made  of  these  songs  brings  one  to  a 
closer  understanding  of  their  meaning  and  significance.  Several  early 
collectors  of  spirituals  supplied  comments  indicating  how  the  songs 
were  used  but,  unfortunately,  they  seldom  quote  the  singers  directly. 
We  seem,  broadly  speaking,  to  have  considerable  knowledge  about 
the  occasions  on  which  the  spirituals  were  sung,  but  very  little  about 
subjective  meanings  and  the  significance  attached  to  the  songs  by 
their  singers  on  these  occasions.  Former  slaves,  whose  narratives  are 
the  principal  source  for  this  kind  of  information,  remembered  a  great 
number  of  old  songs  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  sung,  but 
the  interviewers’  interest  in  these  things  was  so  slight  that  our  basic 
knowledge  is  regrettably  defective;  nor  did  the  narrators  have  any 
great  wish  to  revive  memories  of  the  time,  when,  as  slaves,  they  had 
sung  these  songs. 

The  Negro  spirituals  were  sung,  to  begin  with,  at  the  prayer  meetings 
of  the  slaves,  especially  in  connection  with  »shouting»;  they  were  also 
sung  in  secret  prayer  meetings  at  nigth.  Spirituals  were  also  heard, 
though  probably  not  very  often,  in  the  services  for  slaves  held  in 
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white  churches,  and  at  camp  meetings  in  certain  areas.  They  were 
further  sung  at  funerals  and  during  baptisms.  In  addition  to  these 
clearly  religious  contexts,  spirituals  were  sung  by  the  slaves  as  work  songs 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  labours  and  also  as  entertainment  during 
their  leisure  time.  They  provided  the  poetry  of  parting  in  situations 
where  relations  and  friends  were  separated  and  in  this  they  may  be 
seen  resembling  universally  known  genre  of  laments.  The  many  songs 
connected  with  emancipation  and  freedom  indicate  finally  that  the 
spirituals  were  sung  to  express  happiness  and  joy.  I  shall  examine  these 
different  possibilities  more  closely  in  the  following  chapters.  Since  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  slaves  will  later  be  considered  separately  I 
shall  limit  discussion  here  to  the  function  of  the  spirituals  in  those 
meetings. 

59.  Shouting  and  prayer  meetings.  The  most  genuine  and  the  commonest 
social  context  of  the  spirituals  seems  to  have  been  the  religious  meetings 
of  the  slaves  themselves:  »praise  meetings»  or  »prayer  meetings»,  and 
the  »shout  meetings»  connected  with  them.  In  the  white  churches 
and  at  other  religious  meetings  dominated  by  whites  the  slaves  used 
to  sing  white  hymns.1  This  arrangement  may  also  have  been  preferred 
by  the  slaves,  although  it  was  deliberately  fostered  by  the  whites. 
Charles  C.  Jones  exhorted  persons  in  charge  of  the  religious  education 
of  the  slaves  to  teach  the  slaves  hymns  and  psalms,  for  »one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  teaching  them  good  psalms  and  hymns,  is  that  they  are 
thereby  induced  to  lay  aside  the  extravagant  and  nonsensical  chants, 
and  catches  and  hallelujah  songs  of  their  own  composing».2 

What  the  very  first  commentators  on  slave  singing  commented  on 
was  »shouting»  —  a  sort  of  extension  of  the  prayer  meetings  on  the 
plantations.3  I  quote  at  length  from  the  well-known  description  by  H.  G. 
Spaulding : 

After  the  praise  meeting  is  over,  there  usually  follows  the  very  singular  and  im¬ 
pressive  performance  of  the  »Shout»,  or  religious  dance  of  the  negroes.  Three  or 
four,  standing  still,  clapping  their  hands  and  beating  time  with  their  feet,  commence 
singing  in  unison  one  of  the  peculiar  shout  melodies,  while  the  others  walk  round 
in  a  ring,  in  a  single  file,  joining  also  in  the  song.  Soon  those  in  the  ring  leave  off 
their  singing,  the  others  keeping  it  up  the  while  with  increased  vigor,  and  strike 
into  the  shout  step,  observing  most  accurate  time  with  the  music.  This  step  is  some¬ 
thing  halfway  between  a  shuffle  and  a  dance,  as  difficult  for  an  uninitiated  person 
to  describe  as  to  imitate.  At  the  end  of  each  stanza  of  the  song  the  dancers  stop  short 
with  a  slight  stamp  on  the  last  note,  and  then,  putting  the  other  foot  forward,  proceed 
through  the  next  verse.4 

Spaulding  here  describes  the  so-called  »ring  shout»  tradition.  Shouting 
could,  however,  take  place  in  several  ways,  and,  as  Robert  W.  Gordon 
pointed  out,  different  versions  sometimes  co-existed  within  a  single 
black  community.5  The  shouting  tradition  described  above  seems  to 
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have  been  limited  during  the  period  of  slavery  to  South  Carolina  and 
the  states  to  the  south  of  it.  Allen  says  that  it  was  known  in  Florida, 
but  not,  for  example,  in  North  Carolina  or  Virginia.6  He  also  mentions 
that  the  shouting  tradition  was  limited  to  the  Baptist  slaves.7 

Although  Spaulding  spoke  of  shouting  as  a  religious  dance,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  difference  between  dancing  and  shouting  was  clear 
and  that  the  distinction  was  strictly  observed.  Shouting  could  take 
place  only  while  religious  songs  were  being  sung  and  the  principal  rule 
was  that  the  »shouters»  should  not  cross  their  legs,  as  the  secular  dancers 
did,  and  that  their  feet  should  not  be  lifted  from  the  floor  — -  hence 
the  peculiar  shuffling  motion  of  shouting.  These  rules  are  obviously 
referred  to  in  the  following  couplet: 

Look  out,  sister,  how  you  walk  on  the  Cross 
Your  foot  might  slip  and  your  soul  get  lost.8 

Allen  assumed  that  any  Negro  spiritual  melody  could  be  used  for 
shouting,  but  that  in  practice  certain  songs  in  particular  formed  the 
shouting  repertoire.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  distinctions  made 
between  the  slave  songs  by  the  singers  themselves:  Allen  was  told  that 
there  were  among  them  both  »sperichils»  and  »runnin’  sperichils»  and 
that  certain  songs  were  sung  »just  sittin’  round,  you  know».9 

In  the  narratives  of  former  slaves,  shouting  meetings  of  the  form 
described  by  Spaulding  are  not  described.  The  word  is  used  to  denote 
a  less  formal  manner  of  expressing  religious  fervour,  particularly  in 
connection  with  conversion  experiences.  One  may  suppose,  though, 
that  even  this  form  of  shouting,  although  not  confined  to  the  religious 
meetings,  displayed  the  outward  features  of  the  more  formal  shout. 
Isaiah  Jefferies  of  South  Carolina  tells  of  the  conversion  of  his  mother : 

When  I  got  to  be  a  big  boy,  my  Ma  got  religion  at  de  Camp  meeting  at  El-Bethel. 
She  shouted  and  sung  fer  three  days,  going  all  over  de  plantation  and  de  neigh¬ 
bouring  ones,  inviting  her  friends  to  come  to  see  her  baptized  and  shouting  and 
praying  fer  dem.10 

In  former  slaves’  recollections  of  shouting  one  can  detect  the  whites’ 
aversion  and  resistance  to  it:  »Sometimes  de  niggers’d  get  so  happy 
dey  would  shout.  Den  dey  would  keep  shoutin’  in  de  fields  next  day 
and  git  a  whipping»,  says  Carrie  Davis  of  Alabama.11  Two  narrators 
tell  the  same  »boots  or  no  boots»-  story,  where  the  master  promises 
his  slave  new  boots  if  he  will  promise  not  to  shout  during  the  service; 
during  the  second  half  of  the  service  the  old  man  cannot  keep  still 
any  longer,  jumps  up  and  announces:  »Boots  or  no  boots,  I  gwine  to 
shout  today».12 

Although  shouting  survives  in  some  parts  of  black  America,  former 
slaves  often  connect  it  with  their  elders  and  thus  with  a  vanishing 
tradition.13  Stories  of  shouting  were  often  told  about  old  grannies  and 
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aunties,  and  they  often  have  an  air  of  amused  nostalgia,  as  in  Martha 
Colquitt’s  memories  of  her  grandmother. 

Grandma  would  git  to  shoutin’  so  loud  she  would  make  so  much  fuss  nobody  in 
de  church  could  hear  de  preacher  and  she  would  wander  off  from  de  gallery  and 
go  downstairs  and  try  to  go  down  de  white  folks  aisles  to  git  to  de  altar  whar  de 
preacher  wuz,  and  dey  wuz  always  lookin’  her  up  for  ’sturbin’  worship,  but  dey 
never  could  break  her  from  dat  shoutin’  and  wanderin’  ’round  de  meetin’  house, 
atter  she  got  old.14 

I  shall  finally  examine  an  aspect  of  the  shouting  tradition  that  is 
seldom  mentioned :  its  dramatic  character.  Robert  W.  Gordon,  discussing 
shouting  in  the  »low  country»  area  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  shouting 
showed  in  some  areas  a  tendency  to  become  a  »game»:  »Acting  out 
the  story  was  not  infrequent».15  As  examples  of  these  dramatized  shouts 
Gordon  mentions  the  texts  Rock,  Daniel,  Where  is  Adam?,  and  Going 
Down  To  The  Mire.  In  all  of  them,  he  explains,  the  story  told  in  the 
text  is  mimicked  in  the  movements  and  gestures  of  the  shouters. 

These  examples  remind  one  of  the  custom  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  Sea  Islands  called  Seeking  Jesus  as  described  by  Roland  Steiner.16 
Although  Steiner  does  not  connect  this  custom  with  the  shouting  it  is 
quite  possibly  part  of  a  local  and  perhaps  isolated  tradition.  One  finds 
a  parallel  in  Fenner’s  collection,  where  the  singer  of  Sweet  Canaan 
speaks  about  the  background  of  her  song: 

My  mother  used  to  tell  me  how  the  colored  People  all  expected  to  be  free  some 
day,  and  how  one  night,  a  great  many  of  them  met  together  in  a  Cabin,  and  tied 
little  budgets  on  their  backs,  as  though  they  expected  to  go  off  somewhere,  and 
cried,  and  shook  hands,  and  sang  this  hymn.17 

The  words  of  the  song,  »0,  de  land  I  am  bound  for,  Sweet  Canaan’s 
happy  land  I  am  bound  for»  (213)  make  clear  that  we  have  here  the 
story  of  the  escape  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  which  by  its  ritual 
presentation  is  brought  into  the  context  of  the  present;  the  function 
of  this  presentation  as  an  exemplar  is  obvious.  In  a  piece  of  information 
given  by  a  Mississippi  informant  there  is  a  reference  to  »Walking 
Egypt».18  It  is  possible  that  this  reference  is  to  the  very  same  dramatized 
shout.19 

60.  Secret  meetings.  We  have  noted  above  that  the  spirituals  were 
used  as  a  means  of  communicating  information  about  the  holding  of 
secret  nocturnal  meetings:  some  spirituals  were  actually  sung  as  invitat¬ 
ions  to  these.1  From  everything  one  can  gather  in  the  slave  narratives, 
it  seems  that  the  songs  chosen  for  secret  prayer  meetings  were  the  same 
as  those  sung  at  other  meetings  —  with  the  exception  of  those  that 
were  already  specifically  connected  textually  with  these  occasions.2 
The  narratives  of  ex-slaves  indicate,  however,  that  there  was  more 
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meaning  to  the  spirituals  when  sung  at  secret  meetings  than  on  other 
occasions,  a  phenomenon  that  has  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  double-meaning  of  the  spirituals.  Millie  Ann  Smith  of  Texas  ex¬ 
plained  : 

We  slips  off  and  have  prayer  but  daren’t  ’low  the  white  folks  know  it  and  some¬ 
times  we  hums  ’ligious  songs  low  like  when  we’s  workin’.  It  was  our  way  of  prayin’ 
to  be  free,  but  the  white  folks  didn’t  know  it.8 

At  least  in  some  places  the  »white  folks»  did  know,  or  at  least  suspected 
it.  Charity  Austin  of  North  Carolina  tells  of  an  occasion  when  the 
whites  had  heard  the  slaves  singing  I  Am  Glad  Salvation's  Free  and  whipped 
them  next  morning  saying:  »Are  you  free?  What  were  you  singin’ 
about  freedom?»4 

61.  Other  religious  meetings.  In  places  where  the  slaves  were  allowed 
to  have  proper  funerals  for  their  dead  —  and  probably  this  applied  to 
the  majority  of  the  plantations  —  these  seem  to  have  become  a  rather 
strictly-patterned  ritual,  in  the  framework  of  which  the  spirituals  had 
an  important  function :  they  were  sung  at  the  »wake»  held  for  the  dead, 
as  well  as  in  the  funeral  procession  and  at  the  grave.  The  first  of  these 
occasions  was  particularly  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  singing: 
the  wakes  were  of  considerable  duration  and  became  a  religious  meeting 
in  their  own  right.  »Us  stay  up  all  night,  singin’  and  prayin’»,  remembers 
Nancy  Boudry  of  Georgia,  and  Lizzie  Farmer  of  Oklahoma  says: 

When  one  of  de  cullud  folks  die  we  would  allers  hold  a  »wake».  We  would  set  up 
with  de  corpse  and  sing  and  pray  and  at  midnight  we’d  all  eat  and  den  we’d  sing 
and  pray  some  more.1 

That  funerals  were  occasions  on  which  slaves  were  free  to  express  them¬ 
selves  as  they  wished  is  shown  by  some  contemporary  white  comments; 
a  contributor  to  The  African  Repository  wrote  in  1826:  »The  Negro 
funerals  are  a  disgusting  scene;  they  are  accompanied  with  ridiculous 
gestures,  drumming  and  shouts,  with  drinking  and  feasting... »2 

Even  the  short  comments  on  funerals  made  by  former  slaves  create 
the  impression  of  a  peculiar  and,  to  outside  eyes,  exotic  tradition.  The 
visual  richness  of  the  ceremony  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  funerals 
usually  took  place  at  night.  Adele  Frost  of  South  Carolina  remembers 
the  nocturnal  scene,  together  with  the  funeral  spiritual. 

Fun’rals  was  at  night  an’  we’n  ready  to  go  to  the  graveyard  every  body  would 
light  a  lightud  knot  as  torch  while  every  body  sing.  This  is  one  of  the  songs  wen’ 
use  to  sing. 

Goin’  to  carry  dis  body 
To  the  grave-yard, 

Grave-yard  don’  you  know  me? 

To  lay  dis  body  down.8 
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Spirituals  were  also  sung  at  the  graveside,  sometimes  while  the 
mourners  marched  three  times  around  the  open  grave.4  Although  there 
were  many  possible  spirituals  that  could  be  sung,  some  were  more 
popular  than  others.  Among  those  mentioned  most  often  by  the  ex¬ 
slaves  are  Hark  From  The  Tomb  A  Doleful  Sound,  Amazing  Grace,  and 
Now  We  Take  This  Feeble  Body.5  Susan  Snow  of  Missisippi  remembers 
the  funeral  song  of  her  plantation  as  a  song  that  made  everybody  cry, 
including  »01d  Master  and  Mistis». 

My  mother  prayed  in  de  wilderness. 

In  de  wilderness 
In  de  wilderness, 

My  mother  prayed  in  de  wilderness 
An’  den  I’m  a-goin’  home.6 


There  are  very  few  actual  references  to  songs  sung  at  baptisms  or  at 
weddings.  In  the  case  of  baptisms  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  reason 
for  this;  as  will  be  shown  later,  baptisms  were  popular  occasions  where 
there  was  much  religious  fervour  and  singing,  and  where  both  white 
(particularly  Baptist)  hymns  and  black  spirituals  were  sung.  William 
Pratt  of  South  Carolina  remembers  an  »old  Baptist  song»  that  was 
sung  at  baptisms:  »Trouble  water,  today,  he  will  save  you,  come  Jesus 
today».7  The  same  theme,  as  we  have  seen,  also  appears  in  a  slave 
spiritual.8 

Weddings,  in  contrast  to  funerals,  were  not  usually  considered  religious 
occasions,  as  there  was  no  reason  for  the  slaveholders  to  give  religious 
sanction  to  a  union  they  had  no  respect  for.  Even  if  a  fortunate  couple 
of  house  slaves  had  their  marriage  celebrations  arranged  for  them  by 
their  owners  it  was  likely  to  lack  a  religious  aspect;  it  can  well  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  usual  formula  for  uniting  man  and  woman  in  marriage 
may  have  been  too  grotesque  in  a  slave  wedding.  The  slaves’  attitude 
towards  the  formal  aspect  of  their  marriages  seems  to  have  been  more 
or  less  one  of  resignation.  As  Matthew  Jarret,  an  ex-slave  from  Virginia, 
puts  it: 

We  slaves  knowed  that  them  words  wasn’t  bindin’.  Don’t  mean  nothin’  lessen  you 
say,  »What  God  has  jined,  caint  no  man  pull  asunder».  But  dey  never  say  dat. 
Jus’  say,  »Now  you  married».9 


Harriet  Jones  from  Texas  remembers,  however,  the  following  rhyme 
from  her  own  wedding,  probably  solemnized  by  a  slave  preacher: 

Dark  and  stormy  may  come  de  weather, 

I  jines  dis  man  and  woman  together, 

Let  none  but  Him  what  make  a  thunder, 

Put  dis  man  and  woman  asunder.10 
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62.  Other  social  contexts  of  the  spirituals.  Former  slaves  frequently  testify 
that  the  slaves  used  to  sing  almost  always  and  everywhere,  and  largely 
regardless  of  what  the  texts  were  about.  Says  James  Bolton  of  Georgia: 
»Slave  folkses  sung  most  all  the  time  but  we  didn’  think  of  what  we 
sung  much.  We  jus’  got  happy  and  started  singin’)).1  Another  ex-slave 
confirms:  )>Dey  would  sing  anything  dey  could  make  a  noise  wid».2 
There  were  however,  exceptions.  Sarah  Ford  of  Texas  states  simply: 
»Us  don’t  have  much  singin’  on  our  place,  ’cepting  at  church  on  Sunday. 
Law  me,  de  folks  what  works  in  de  field  feels  more  like  cryin’  at  night».3 

Although  the  slaves  created  for  themselves  a  particular  genre  of 
work  songs,  they  also  used  spiritual  songs  for  this  function.  »Sing  — -  I 
say  dey  did  sing»,  Hannah  Hancock  sighed  to  her  interviewer,  »sing 
about  the  cooking  and  about  the  milking  and  sing  in  de  field».4  Lizzie 
Williams’s  father  used  to  sing  Git  On  Board,  Little  Children  while  working 
in  the  field,  and  Rose  Adway’s  mother  sang  I  Am  Climbing  Jacob's 
Ladder  at  her  spinning  wheel.5  Several  of  the  early  collectors  of  slave 
songs  heard  their  first  spirituals  as  sung  at  work,  especially  by  the 
boatmen.  In  his  comment  on  Michael  Row  The  Boat  Ashore,  Allen 
mentions  that  the  same  songs  were  often  used  for  rowing  as  for  shouting, 
and  he  considers  the  spiritual  in  question  to  be  a  pure  boat-song,  but 
also  a  real  spiritual,  »it  being  the  archangel  Michael  that  is  addressed)).6 
Also  the  spirituals  heard  by  James  Miller  McKim  in  1862  were  sung 
by  either  boatmen  or  millers.7  The  use  of  spirituals  as  marching  songs 
during  the  Civil  War  can  also  be  mentioned  here.  As  with  the  songs 
sung  at  work,  here  too  there  were  no  connection  between  the  words 
and  the  social  context.  It  is  surprising  to  note  T.  W.  Higginson’s  remark 
that  the  best  marching  song,  )>invaluable  to  lift  their  feet  along)),  was 
Go  In  The  Wilderness: 

Jesus  call  you.  Go  in  de  wilderness, 

Go  in  de  wilderness,  go  in  de  wilderness, 

Jesus  call  you.  Go  in  de  wilderness, 

To  wait  upon  the  Lord.8 

Apart  from  working  contexts,  when  they  were  sung  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  daily  labours,  spirituals  were  also  sung  by  the  slaves  simply 
for  entertainment  and  pleasure,  either  for  their  own  folk  or  for  the  whites 
as  well.  Most  of  the  songs  in  Higginson’s  collection  were  collected  around 
the  black  soldiers’  camp-fires,  where  the  spirituals  were  sung  both  for 
entertainment  and  as  a  sort  of  vesper.9  Several  of  the  slave  narratives 
also  picture  a  kind  of  peaceful  evening  atmosphere  in  the  plantations. 

I  quote  at  length  from  the  colourful  description  by  Gus  Feaster  of  South 
Carolina,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  narrators  of  the  slave  narrative 
collection;  the  slaves  are  returning  from  a  camp  meeting: 


As  de  waggin  be  creeping  along  in  de  late  hours  o’  moonlight  and  de  darkies 
would  raise  a  tune.  Den  de  air  soon  be  filled  wid  de  sweetest  tune  as  us  rid  on  home 
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and  sung  all  de  old  hymns  dat  us  loved.  It  was  alius  some  big  black  nigger  wid  a 
deep  bass  voice  like  a  frog  dat  ud  start  up  de  tune.  Den  de  other  mens  jine  in,  followed 
up  by  de  fine  lil  voices  o’  de  gals  and  de  cracked  voices  o’  de  old  wimmens  and  de 
grannies.  When  us  reach  near  de  big  house  us  soften  down  to  a  deep  hum  dat  de 
missus  like!  Sometime  she  his’t  up  de  window  and  tell  us  sing  ’Swing  Low  Sweet 
Cha’ot’  for  her  and  her  visiting  guests.  Dat  all  us  want  to  hear.  Us  open  up  and  de 
niggers  near  de  big  house  dat  hadn’t  been  to  church  would  wake  up  and  come 
out  to  de  cabin  door  and  jine  in  de  refrain.  From  dat  we’d  swing  on  into  all  de  old 
spirituals  dat  us  love  so  well  and  dat  us  knowed  how  to  sing.10 

It  seems  to  have  been  relatively  common  for  the  whites  to  ask  their 
slaves  to  entertain  them  in  this  way  with  their  spirituals.11  In  the  remi¬ 
niscence  of  one  ex-slave  there  also  appears  an  anonymous  collector 
of  slave  songs:  »I  remember  there  used  to  be  a  lady  come  to  stay  with 
us,  a  white  woman,  and  she  would  sit  out  on  the  porch  after  the  darkies 
quit  work  and  write  down  all  the  songs  they  would  sing».12 

But  the  slaves  did  sing  for  their  own  pleasure,  too,  as  is  is  shown  in 
the  following  remarks  of  a  former  slave  preacher  from  a  »God-fearing» 
plantation  in  South  Carolina: 

Sometimes  somebody  would  start  humming  an  old  hymn  and  then  the  next  door 
neighbour  would  pick  it  up.  In  this  way  it  finally  get  around  to  every  house  and 
the  music  started.  Soon  everybody  would  be  gathered  together,  and  such  singing!13 


If  it  is  true  —  as  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  suggested  by  calling  the  spirituals 
»sorrow  songs»,  or  Frederick  Douglass  when  he  said  they  represented 
the  sorrows  of  a  slave’s  heart14  —  that  the  spiritual  songs  were  primarily 
born  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  then  the  most  fitting  setting  for  them 
would  have  been  those  numerous  occasions  when  relations  and  friends 
were  separated,  and  those  moments  when  the  lot  of  being  a  slave  was 
felt  to  be  particularly  burdensome.  Negro  spirituals  can  undoubtedly 
be  spoken  of  as  the  laments  of  the  slaves,  for  like  laments  everywhere 
they  were  sung  with  special  emphasis  in  situations  of  parting.  Thomas 
P.  Fenner  has  noted  of  the  first  song  in  his  collection,  Oh,  Den  My  Little 
Soul’s  Gwine  To  Shine,  that  it  was  »sung  by  a  boy  who  was  sold  down 
South  by  his  master,  and  when  he  parted  from  his  mother... »15  A  former 
woman  slave  has  preserved  an  image  of  her  mother  crying  by  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  after  her  brother  had  been  sold  to  Arkansas,  and  singing: 
»Oh,  my  good  Lord,  go  low  in  the  valley  to  pray,  to  ease  my  troubling 
mind».16  Jacob  Stroyer  remembers  a  song  sung  by  the  slaves  as  they 
parted: 


When  we  all  meet  in  heaven 
There  is  no  parting  there 
When  we  all  meet  in  heaven 
There  is  parting  no  more.17 
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Violence  towards  the  slaves  and  their  consequent  humilation  also  drove 
them  to  seek  comfort  in  the  images  of  their  songs.  Mrs.  Brown  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  singer  of  Vm  Troubled  In  Mind  in  J.  B.  Marsh’s 
collection  remembered  hearing  it  sung  by  her  father  after  a  whipping: 

After  he  had  been  whipped  he  always  went  and  sat  upon  a  certain  log  near  his 
cabin,  and  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  sang  this  song  with  so  much 
pathos  that  few  could  listen  without  weeping  from  sympathy,  and  even  his  cruel 
oppressors  were  not  wholly  unmoved.18 

In  her  comment  on  the  spirituals  Millie  Ann  Smith  of  Texas  said: 
»it  was  our  way  of  praying  to  be  free».19  It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the 
slaves  obtained  freedom,  either  by  having  escaped  from  slavery  or  having 
been  emancipated  after  the  war,  their  joy  was  also  expressed  in  these 
very  songs  —  and  thus  the  old  tradition  was  given  yet  another 
social  context.  Harry  Smith  recalls  how  newly-acquired  freedom  in  * 
Louisville  was  celebrated :  »01d  men  and  women  praised  God  that 
they  were  free.  Old  plantation  songs  rent  the  air».20  Harriet  Gresham 
of  Florida  recalls  a  similar  experience :  »One  and  all  they  remembered 
to  thank  God  for  their  freedom.  They  immediately  began  to  hold 
meetings,  singing  soul  stirring  spirituals)).  21 

63.  Creation  of  the  Negro  spirituals.  Not  much  is  known  about  the 
creation  of  individual  spirituals.  In  the  history  of  these  songs  only  a 
few  individual  composers  can  be  distinguished.  This  is  very  under¬ 
standable:  every  singer  who  freely  combined  elements  from  various 
sources  in  the  tradition  can  be  spoken  of  as  the  composer  of  a  new  spiri¬ 
tual.  »It  is  the  real  nature  of  these  songs  to  live  an  oral  and  a  fluid,  not 
a  printed  and  a  stereotyped  existence)),  writes  Paul  F.  Laubenstein. 

» Versions  of  any  one  spiritual  may  therefore  be  numerous,  and  the 
manner  of  singing  them  will  also  vary  from  place  to  place)).1  It  is  in 
just  this  sense  that  the  spirituals  constitute  a  folk  tradition,  collectively 
created  and  developed.  It  is,  however,  equally  obvious  that  behind 
the  spirituals  there  are  individual  creative  personalities,  the  poets  of 
the  spirituals,  who  have  more  than  others  influenced  the  way  the  themes 
of  the  songs  are  shaped  and  combined  together.  Not  surprisingly,  some 
writers  have  tried  to  identify  these  poets,  sometimes  succesfully,  but 
often  losing  themselves  in  speculations  which  are  of  little  reliability.2 

In  a  few  fortunate  cases  a  collector  has  been  able  to  trace  the  origins 
of  the  text  of  an  individual  song.  T.  W.  Higginson,  for  example,  tells 
of  a  boatman  who  claimed  to  have  composed  a  spiritual: 

Once  we  boys...  went  for  tote  some  rice,  and  de  nigger-driver,  he  keep  a-callin’ 
on  us;  and  I  say,  ’O,  de  ole  nigger-driver!’  Den  anudder  said,  ’Fust  ting  my  mammy 
tole  me  was,  notin’  so  bad  as  nigger-driver’.  Den  I  made  a  sing,  just  puttin’  a  word, 
and  den  anudder  word.8 
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Another  poet  explained  the  genesis  of  his  particular  song  to  James 
Miller  McKim  in  the  following  manner: 

Dey  make  em,  sah  (...)  I’ll  tell  you;  it’s  dis  way.  My  master  call  me  up  and 
order  me  a  short  peck  of  corn  and  a  hundred  lash.  My  friends  see  it  and  is  sorry 
for  me.  When  dey  come  to  de  praise  meeting  dat  night  dey  sing  about  it.  Some’s 
very  good  singers  and  know  how;  and  dey  work  it  in,  you  know;  till  dey  get  it  right; 
and  dat’s  de  way.4 

One  notes  that  in  both  cases  the  song  was  created  after  a  humiliating 
experience,  and  was  thus  an  immediate  reaction  to  an  actual  situation. 
This  was  also  the  case  with  two  well  known  spirituals,  Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot  and  Before  Pd  Be  A  Slave,  Pd  Be  Buried  In  My  Grave,  which, 
according  to  John  Wesley  Work,  were  composed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Hannah 
Sheppard  when  she  was  separated  from  her  daughter  by  a  sale.5  Work 
quotes  other,  similar  stories  about  the  origins  of  the  songs:  a  group 
of  women  whose  troubles  »weighted  us  down»,  a  man  sold  and  separated 
from  his  wife,  a  sick  slave  girl,  a  slave  woman  to  be  sold  to  the  South, 
and  an  old  slave  whipped,  each  have  given  birth  to  a  song  reflecting 
an  individual  experience.6 

The  authenticity  of  the  above  examples  tends  to  be  confirmed  by 
several  general  comments  by  slaves  about  their  spiritual  song  tradition. 
An  old  slave  woman  explained  to  Lucy  McKim  in  1862  that  the  song 
Poor  Rosy  could  not  probably  be  sung  in  the  way  the  young  generation 
were  singing  it,  for  »it  can’t  be  sung  widout  a  full  heart  and  a  troubled 
sperrit!»7  Aunt  Dinah,  one  of  William  E.  Barton’s  informants,  says  the 
same  thing  about  Motherless  Child:  »You  des’  gotter  staht  dat  song  in 
a  mourn.  Dey  hain’t  no  uddah  way  to  git  de  hang  ub  it».8  These  sorrow¬ 
ful  feelings  of  the  slaves  are  described  with  deep  conviction  by  Frederick 
Douglass  in  his  autobiography: 

I  have  often  been  utterly  astonished,  since  I  came  to  the  north,  to  find  persons 
who  could  speak  of  the  singing,  among  the  slaves,  as  evidence  of  their  contentment 
and  happiness.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  greater  mistake.  The  songs  of  the 
slave  represent  the  sorrows  of  his  heart;  and  he  is  relieved  by  them,  only  as  an  aching 
heart  is  relieved  by  its  tears.  • 

In  the  texts  of  the  Slave  Narrative  Collection  one  finds  only  one 
known  composer  of  spirituals,  Bishop  Rezin  Williams,  a  1 1 5-years-old 
former  slave.10  Generally  the  ex-slaves  refer  to  the  spirituals  as  being 
collective  property,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  so  much  in  the  minds 
of  individual  singers  as  in  the  common  heritage  of  the  slave  communities. 
»They  never  had  larnt  to  read  the  songs  they  sung  at  funerals  and  at 
meetin’.  Them  songs  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  another 
and,  far  as  they  knowed,  never  was  writ  down».u  Many  of  the  narrators 
trace  the  songs  to  divine  inspiration.  »Spiritual  songs,  dey  comes  through 
visions»,  explains  Jacob  Branch  of  Texas,  »dat’s  why  cullud  folks  can 
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make  dem  better  dan  white  folks».12  Another  ex-slave  combines  the 
notion  of  divine  origins  with  individual  craftmanship,  concluding: 
»Some  of  them  old  slaves  composed  the  songs  we  sing  now.  God  reve¬ 
aled  it  to  them».13 

There  is  an  especially  interesting  explanation  of  origins  by  an  old 
Kentucky  slave  interviewed  in  the  1890s  by  Jeanette  Murphy:  here 
the  spiritual  song  tradition  is  said  to  derive  both  from  Africa  and  a 
divine  source: 


Us  de  heads  use  ter  make  ’em  up  on  de  spurn  of  de  moment,  arter  we  wrassle 
wid  de  Sperit  and  come  thoo.  But  the  tunes  was  brung  from  Africa  by  our  grand- 
daddies.  Dey  was  jis  ’miliar  songs.  Dese  days  dey  calls  ’em  ballots,  but  in  de  ole  days 
dey  call  ’em  spirituals,  case  de  Holy  Spirit  done  revealed  ’em  to  ’em.14 

It  seems  that  the  most  widely-held  view  among  the  slaves  themselves 
was  that  the  spirituals  resulted  from  combination  of  ethnic  heritage, 
divine  inspiration,  and  individual  craftmanship.  This  view  has  found 
perfect  expression  in  the  description  by  the  former  slaves  of  their  songs 
as  »natural  born»,  created  as  much  by  instinct  as  by  conscious  effort. 
»Niggers  jes’  make  dey  own  verses,  jes’  naturally  comes  to  us,  and  we 
make  our  own  rhyme  as  we  go».15 

The  slaves’  conviction  that  the  spirituals  had  been  given  to  them 
by  God  Himself,  meant  that  the  spirituals  had  for  them  quite  a  different 
status  from  that  accorded  to  them  by  whites.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Negro  spirituals  were  for  the  slaves  what  the  Bible  was  to 
the  whites. »  Dey  is  de  whole  Bible  sung  out  and  out»,  said  an  ex-slave 
interviewed  by  Jeanette  Murphy,16  and  Puckett  tells  of  a  black  preacher, 
some  thirty  years  later,  who  considered  spirituals  »jes’  ez  ’spired  ez  de 
Bible  is».17  The  comments  by  Puckett,  who  was  apparently  unable  to 
stand  outside  his  own  theological  thinking  when  studying  the  black 
religion  of  his  time,  are  most  interesting,  for  he  refers  in  effect  to  an 
independent  black  theology:  »Such  practice  leads  invariably  to  theo¬ 
logical  innovations  and  complexities,  and  to  this  is  added  with  the 
Negro  a  veritable  hodgepodge  of  personal  revelations  and, visions, 
many  of  which  depart  from  or  add  grotesquely  to  the  established  creed».18 
The  »innovations»  and  »grotesque  additions»  to  the  established  creed 
were,  of  course,  the  very  aspects  of  the  religion  of  the  slaves  and  their 
descendants  that  lead  us  to  speak  of  a  distinct  black  theology. 


IV.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SLAVES  IN 
THE  SLAVE  NARRATIVES 


64.  Slave  narratives  as  a  source  for  the  study  of  slave  Christianity.  The 
information  about  the  religion  of  the  slaves  in  the  slave  narratives  will 
be  presented  and  examined  in  the  following  chapters  in  the  framework 
of  the  relatively  simple  model  developed  by  Charles  Y.  dock  and 
Rodney  Stark  for  measuring  the  dimensions  of  religious  commitment ,x 
Since  I  do  not  use  it  here  in  order  to  measure  the  religious  commitment 
of  a  certain  group,  but  rather  to  describe  and  analyze  a  historical 
religion,  I  have  left  out  of  account  the  problematics  of  this  model.2 
Its  structure  does  not  differ  greatly  from  other  similar  models  that 
differentiate  between  various  aspects  of  religion,  and  it  can  therefore 
be  considered  as  representing  a  rather  common  notion  of  how  a  religion, 
or  religion  in  general,  can  be  approached.3  Roland  Robertson  points 
out,  I  think  correctly,  that  the  use  of  this  sort  of  model  is  justified  only 
in  those  situations  where  a  religion  has  become  institutionalized,  i.e. 
where  religion  is  »both  differentiated  and  organized».4  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Christian  aspect  of  the  religion  of  the  slaves  can  be  conceived 
of  in  this  way. 

The  five  dimensions  of  religious  commitment  suggested  by  Clock 
and  Stark  are  those  of  belief,  practice,  knowledge,  experience,  and, 
finally,  the  consequential  dimension.5  The  dimension  of  belief  comprises 
the  complex  of  beliefs  that  the  believers  in  a  certain  religion  are  expected 
to  accept.  For  this  dimension,  the  amount  of  information  in  the  slave 
narratives  is  rather  small,  but  can  be  supplemented  by  information  in 
the  Negro  spirituals.  The  practical  dimension  includes  the  rituals  and 
the  forms  of  devotion  that  the  believers  participate  in  when  meeting 
their  religious  commitment.  Under  this  rubric  I  shall  examine  the  social 
aspect  of  the  religion  of  the  slaves:  (1)  religious  meetings  on  the  plantat¬ 
ions:  i.e.  secret  meetings,  funerals,  prayer  meetings;  (2)  participation 
in  religious  activities  outside  the  plantations:  i.e.  services  in  white  and 
black  churches,  camp  meetings,  revival  meetings,  baptisms;  (3)  the 
forms  of  individual  devotion.  The  dimension  of  experience  consists  of 
those  feelings,  perceptions  and  sensations  of  the  believers  that  involve 
communication  with  supernatural  beings.  I  shall  here  concentrate  on 
the  conversion  experiences  of  the  slaves.  The  dimension  of  knowledge 
embraces  the  information  possessed  by  the  believers  about  the  basic 
tenets,  rituals,  sacred  books,  and  traditions  of  their  religion.  I  shall 
limit  myself  at  this  point  to  information  contained  in  what  I  have 
referred  to  as  the  »theology  of  slavery)) :  I  shall  examine  the  extent  to 
which  the  whites  were  able  to  convey  the  ideas  of  this  doctrinal  complex 
to  the  slaves.6  The  consequential  dimension  refers  to  those  aspects  of  the 
daily  behaviour  of  the  believers  that  can  be  expected  to  be  influenced 
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by  their  religious  commitment:  it  involves  the  question  of  how  religion 
influences  their  day-to-day  lives.  I  have  examined  this  dimension  here 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  morality  of  the  slaves,  as  well  as 
in  relation  to  their  behaviour  as  slaves;  the  latter  aspect  introduces 
the  question  of  the  role  of  religion  as  an  ideology  of  both  submission 
and  resistance.7  —  In  addition  to  these  formal  dimensions,  religious 
authorities  and  the  problem  of  the  irreligion  of  the  slaves  are  dealt  with 
in  separate  chapters. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  manner  in  which  the  narratives  found  in 
the  Slave  Narrative  Collection  were  produced,  seriously  restricts  the 
value  of  any  quantitative  treatment  of  them:  the  interviewers  did 
not  aim  at  a  systematic  treatment  of  given  subjects,  but  collected  their 
material  in  a  manner  largely  dictated  by  occasional  impulses.8  I  have 
therefore  not  approached  the  narratives  from  a  strictly  quantitative 
point  of  view.  Since  a  completely  impressionistic  reading  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  narratives  might,  however,  lead  to  false  conclusions, 
I  have  measured  quantitatively  certain  focal  themes  of  the  narratives. 
These  calculations  may  serve  as  a  ’stabilizing’  background  for  the 
otherwise  non-quantitative  treatment  of  the  material. 

The  calculations  concern  the  material  provided  by  the  2,273  narrators 
of  the  FWP-collection  and  by  95  earlier  ex-slave  narrators.9  More  than 
one  third  of  the  FWP-narrators  (884)  and  most  of  the  early  narrators 
(78)  touch  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  subject  of  religion.10  These 
figures  already  indicate  how  problematical  a  quantitative  approach 
would  be.  The  small  number  of  ex-slaves  who  spoke  about  religion 
is  in  itself  interesting,  but  is  probably  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
subject  was  ignored  by  the  interviewers:  it  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  religion  was  for  a  third  of  the  narrators  a  matter  so 
peripheral  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning.11 


A.  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF  AND  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 

65.  Black  religion.  The  slave  narratives  do  not  provide  much  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Christian  beliefs  of  the  slaves,  for  they  concentrate 
more  on  the  social  and  ritual  aspects  of  religion.  No  complete  picture 
of  the  personal  beliefs  of  the  slaves  could  be  derived  from  the  narratives 
alone.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  consider  the  information  about 
the  doctrinal  aspect,  scarce  though  it  is,  as  complementing  what  has 
been  learned  in  the  previous  chapters  from  the  Negro  spirituals. 

Although  doctrinal  discussions  and  memories  are  infrequent  in  the 
narratives,  they  reveal  that  the  slaves  themselves  —  as  well  as  ex-slaves 
—  were  clearly  conscious  of  the  peculiar  and  original  nature  of  their 
religion.  One  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  very  notion  of  the  uni¬ 
queness  of  black  religion  is  the  outstanding  doctrinal  element  in  the  slave 
narratives.  This  notion  had  the  character  of  a  basic  religious  tenet: 
the  relationship  of  the  slaves  with  God  was  essentially  different  from 
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that  of  the  whites.  »We’s  different  in  color,  in  talk  and  in  ligion  and 
beliefs.  We’s  different  in  every  way  and  can  never  be  spected  to 
think  or  to  live  alike»,  says  Katie  Sutton,  a  former  slave  from  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana.1 

The  central  feature  of  black  religion  as  pictured  in  the  slave  narratives 
is  its  non-doctrinal,  sometimes  downright  anti-doctrinal  character. 
Religion  had  not  been  learned  from  books,  not  even  the  Bible,  but 
derived  from  individual  supernatural  experiences.  It  could  not  easily 
be  expressed  in  words,  but  found  expression  in  emotionally-inspired 
religious  singing  and  dancing.  The  view  of  Cordelia  Jackson  represents 
the  thinking  of  an  ex-slave  long  after  the  slavery  period,  but  is  worth 
quoting  for  its  clarity  on  this  subject: 

White  folks  tells  stories  ’bout’  ligion.  Dey  tells  stories  ’bout  it  kaise  dey’s  ’fraid  of 
it.  I  stays  independent  of  what  white  folks  tells  me  when  I  shouts.  De  Spirit  moves 
me  every  day,  dat’s  how  I  stays  in.  White  folks  don’t  feel  sech  as  I  does:  so  dey 
stays  out.* 

This  sort  of  thing  was  prevalent  also  in  the  slave  communities:  the 
slaves  felt  that  they  entered  into  direct  communication  and  contact 
with  God,  and  in  this  process  personal  visions  and  auditions  played  an 
important  role. 

The  old  slaves  didn’t  know  nothing  about  books  but  they  did  know  God  and 
knowing  Him  dey  called  on  Him  in  their  trouble  and  distress...3 

Once  again  it  is  the  slaves’  conception  that  the  Negro  spirituals 
had  been  given  them  by  God,  through  »the  Spirit»,  that  is  striking.  The 
significance  of  this  sort  of  divine  contact  is  also  revealed  in  the  remark 
of  an  old  slave,  as  taken  down  by  Charles  Stearns:  refusing  the  offer 
to  go  to  a  Sunday  school  the  old  woman  said:  »I  don’t  want  any  of 
your  book-religion.  I  got  my  religion  from  God  in  de  wilderness».4 
Stearns  gives  us  to  understand  that  there  was  among  the  slaves  a  clear 
tendency  to  completely  reject  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  Christian  belief, 
for  »they  considered  the  Bible  a  slave-holding  document,  and  therefore 
did  not  believe  in  its  divinity».5 

Generally  speaking  the  former  slaves  interviewed  in  the  1930s  looked 
back  with  nostalgia  to  their  slavery-time  religion.  It  appeared  parti¬ 
cularly  meaningful  when  compared  with  their  present  religion,  which 
was  often  experienced  as  secularized  and  superficial.  As  Prince  Bee 
from  Oklahoma  said : 

That  religion  I  got  in  them  way  back  days  is  still  with  me.  And  it  ain’t  this  pie 
crust  religion  such  as  the  folks  are  getting  these  days.  The  old  time  religion  had  some 
filling  between  the  crusts,  wasn’t  so  many  empty  words  like  they  is  today.8 

Looking  back,  the  »old  time»  religion  also  appeared  to  have  functioned 
much  more  significantly. 
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Everybody  had  better  religion  den  dan  dey  does  now.  In  dem  days  religion  went 
further  dan  it  does  now.  Yes  sir,  religion  meant  something  den,  and  went  somewhars.7 


66.  Catechisms  and  the  Bible.  Since  we  know  how  the  Christian  in¬ 
doctrination  of  the  slaves  was  conducted  and  are  familiar  with  the 
principal  contents  of  their  religious  instruction,  it  may  be  best  in  an 
examination  of  the  doctrinal  knowledge  and  beliefs  of  the  slaves  to 
start  by  asking  how  this  indoctrination  is  reflected  in  the  slave  narra¬ 
tives.  Did  the  slaves  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  »theology  of  slavery»?  Did 
the  numerous  catechisms  especially  designed  for  the  slaves  do  their 
work?1 

No  more  than  twenty  narrators  refer  in  one  way  or  another  to 
the  catechisms  as  tools  of  religious  education.  From  this  perspective 
the  significance  of  the  catechisms  would  appear  to  be  small:  they  are 
usually  mentioned  only  in  passing,  and  the  comments  made  about  them 
sound  somewhat  deprecatory  - —  an  attitude  that  may  also  be  explained 
by  the  passing  of  time.  One  may  presume,  however,  that  if  there  was 
among  the  slaves  a  more  or  less  general  concensus  that  religion  could 
be  learned  not  through  books,  but  through  emotion  and  experience 
the  catechisms  and  their  teaching  methods  must  have  been  seen  as 
particularly  empty  instruments.  Many  an  ex-slave  underlines  —  often 
with  irony  —  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  instruction,  as  well  as  the 
narrowness  of  its  contents. 

White  people  taught  their  niggers  what  Bible  they  wanted  them  to  know. 

—  Who  made  you? 

—  God. 

— •  Why  did  He  make  you? 

—  For  His  own  glory. 

—  Why  ought  you  to  love  God? 

- — -  Because  He  made  me  and  takes  care  of  me. 

That  was  all  the  Bible  they  wanted  you  to  learn.  That,  and  just  a  few  more  things. 

I  could  state  them  all.2 

Two  narrators  mention  catechisms  in  a  humorous  connection.  Al¬ 
though  the  persons  involved  are  mentioned  by  name,  the  stories  may 
well  belong  to  a  collective  tradition,  and  have  been  told  in  various 
plantations  about  different  personalities.  The  Rev.  Squire  Down  relates 
a  story  about  Uncle  Tom  Pearson  who  was  asked  about  »the  meekest 
man».  »Moses»,  he  replied.  »Who  was  the  wisest  man?»  —  »Solomon». 
Then  he  was  asked  who  was  the  strongest  man.  Instead  of  giving  the 
right  answer,  »Samson»,  the  old  man  answered :  »They  say  Bill  Medlin 
is  the  strongest,  but  Tom  Shaw  give  him  his  hands  full».3  (One  may 
note  here,  incidentally,  that  the  slaves  must  have  felt  it  rather  absurd 
to  hear  their  greatest  hero  presented  as,  and  in  some  catechisms  only 
as,  »the  meekest  man»).  The  other  story  concerns  the  »who-made-you» 
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type  of  question  and  tells  how  its  narrator,  Charlie  Grant  from  South 
Carolina  was  saved  from  imminent  punishment  by  finally  admitting 
that  God,  and  not  his  own  father,  as  Charlie  had  long  insisted,  had 
made  him.4 

The  slave  narratives  indicate  that  the  significance  of  the  catechisms 
from  the  slaves’  point  of  view  was  very  small.  That  former  slaves  nor¬ 
mally  remember  only  a  few  of  the  first  sentences  of  these  indicates 
either  weak  memory  or,  more  likely,  that  these  were  repeated  by  the 
teachers  most  frequently.  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  the  catechisms 
in  many  places  actually  did  not  extend  further  than  these  few  phrases, 
and  that  the  teachers,  owners  or  itinerant  missionaries  considered  their 
mission  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  their  pupils  had  learned  to  memorize 
a  few  sequences  of  questions  and  answers.  This  sort  of  mechanical  attitude 
towards  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  is  suggested,  for  instance,  by  the 
reminiscence  of  one  missionary  who  visited  a  plantation.  Seeing  slaves 
working  in  the  field,  he  shouts  to  them  »Who  made  you?».  The  reaction 
of  the  slaves  was  most  convincing:  many  voices  immediately  shouted 
»God!»5 

Even  in  the  light  of  this  sort  of  scattered  information  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  the  slave  catechisms  do  not  tell  us  very  much 
about  the  religion  of  the  slaves:  they  are  interesting  as  documents 
showing  the  kind  of  ideas  the  whites  wanted  the  slaves  to  learn.  The 
practical  use  of  these  booklets  was  finally  determined  by  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  plantations:  the  number  of  people  interested  in  religious 
instruction,  the  resources  available,  the  economic  interests  of  the  owners, 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  slaves  themselves.  However  these  factors  may 
have  varied  from  place  to  place  and  situation  to  situation,  it  remains 
evident  that  catechisms  never  became  an  important  source  of  religious 
tradition  for  the  slaves,  but  were  rather  conceived  of  as  books  for  the 
whites,  and  as  one  of  their  instruments  in  an  activity  where  the  slaves 
were  treated  as  passive  objects,  not  as  actively-participating  subjects. 
The  slaves  found  no  joy  in  the  sort  of  religion  represented  by  the  cat¬ 
echisms.  This  conclusion  is  also  confirmed  by  a  famous  contemporary, 
who  quotes  an  aquaintance  as  saying  of  the  slaves  on  an  Alabama 
plantation:  »They  could  all  of  them  repeat  the  catechism,  he  believed, 
but  they  were  the  dullest,  and  laziest,  and  most  sorrowful  looking 
negroes  he  ever  saw».6 

Did  the  Bible  have  a  similar  status  among  the  slaves?  The  slave 
narratives  answer  this  question  only  indirectly.  From  the  fact  that  the 
slaves  could  not  generally  read  one  can  conclude,  to  begin  with,  that 
the  Bible  could  not  have  become  for  them  a  central  source  of  tradition 
in  the  same  way  as  the  oral  tradition  generally  and  particularly  the 
spirituals.  This  is  likely  to  have  been  all  the  more  the  case  because  of 
the  strict  control  exercised  by  the  whites  in  regard  to  the  slaves’  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  written  word.  No  doubt  the  fear  of  punishment  kept 
many  slaves  away  from  literature  altogether.  Georgia  Baker  of  Georgia 
states: 
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Niggers  was  more  skeered  of  newspapers  dan  dey  is  of  snakes  now,  and  us  never 
knowed  what  a  Bible  was  dem  days.7 

Charles  Stearns’s  post-bellum  experiences  of  the  newly  emancipated 
ex-slaves  and  particularly  of  their  relationship  to  the  Bible  are  an 
isolated  and  for  this  reason  a  somewhat  questionable  source  of  evidence 
for  what  the  slaves  felt  about  the  Good  Book.  According  to  Stearns 
the  Bible  had  among  the  slaves  almost  no  authority  at  all:  »Nearly  all 
with  whom  I  conversed,  expressed  great  aversion  to  the  Bible,  and 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  learn  to  read  its  contents)).8  He  also  indicates 
that  the  group  that  had  least  interest  in  the  Bible  were  the  )>believers», 
since  they  took  their  instructions  from  »the  Spirit  within».  Some  »sin- 
ners»  indeed  were  more  zealous  in  defending  its  authority.9 

To  balance  the  picture  drawn  by  Stearns  one  must  consult  the  actual 
testimony  of  many  slaves :  there  were  numerous  bondmen  whose  efforts  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  were  inspired  by  the  very  wish  to  gain  a  more 
intimate  understanding  of  the  Bible.10  There  are  also  several  accounts 
of  the  importance  of  Bible  for  those  who  owned  one  and  were  able  to 
read  it.  John  Bates  from  Texas  connects  the  Bible  in  his  narrative  with 
the  most  important  theme  of  slave  life,  freedom. 


My  Uncle  Ben  he  could  read  de  Bible  and  he  alius  tell  us  some  day  us  be  free  and 
Massa  Harry  laugh,  haw,  haw,  haw,  and  he  say,  »Hell,  no,  yous  never  be  free,  yous 
ain’t  got  sense  ’nough  to  make  de  livin’  if  yous  was  free».  Den  he  takes  de  Bible 
’way  from  Uncle  Ben  and  say  it  put  de  bad  ideas  in  he  head,  but  Uncle  gits  ’nother 
Bible  and  hides  it  and  massa  never  finds  it  out.11 

Thomas  L.  Johnson’s  narrative  suggests  that  the  Bible  could  even 
serve  at  certain  critical  times  —  in  this  case  during  the  Civil  War  — 
as  an  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  everyday  events:  the  slaves  of  the 
plantation  gathered  together  to  read  the  Bible,  believing,  according 
to  Johnson,  that  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  particular 
referred  directly  to  the  war.12 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  generally  speaking  the  slaves 
considered  the  Bible  a  sacred  book  and  revered  it  accordingly.  Apart 
from  many  explicit  testimonies,  some  of  which  have  been  quoted  above, 
there  is  also  the  whole  question  of  the  status  of  the  Negro  spirituals; 
the  slaves  could  not  have  been  unaware  that  their  songs  were,  as  one 
of  their  own  number  put  it,  »de  whole  Bible  sung  out  and  out».13  Also 
the  spirituals  themselves  refer  directly  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible: 
»Now  take  your  Bible,  an’  read  it  through...  An  ebery  word  you’ll 
find  is  true»  (220). 

The  possibility  still  remains  that  for  some  slaves  the  Bible  posed 
problems,  for  the  slaves  could  not  have  remained  unmoved  and  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  frequent  use  of  it  as  a  »slaveholding  document)).  No  doubt 
this  state  of  things  served  to  emphasize  the  value  of  personal  visions 
and  auditions  as  the  ultimate  and  conclusive  measure  of  what  was 
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right  and  what  was  to  be  believed.  Another  solution  to  this  problem 
had  been  developed  by  the  fellow  slaves  of  Lewis  Clarke,  a  famous 
fugitive : 

They  generally  believe  there  is  somewhere  a  real  Bible,  that  came  from  God;  but 
they  frequently  say  the  Bible  now  used  is  master’s  Bible;  most  that  they  hear  from 
it  being,  »Servants,  obey  your  masters)).14 

A  third  way  of  solving  this  problem  resulted  from  the  presence  in 
the  slave  communities  of  slave  preachers  and  exhorters,  whose  authority 
in  interpreting  the  Bible  to  their  fellow  slaves  did  not  rest  on  formal 
learning  —  even  if  they  were  sometimes  distinguished  from  other  slaves 
by  their  ability  to  read  and  write  —  but  principally  on  their  position 
as  slaves  among  slaves.  Whatever  interpretations  of  the  Bible  they 
presented  had  arisen  strictly  within  the  slave  community  and  as  such 
were  imparted  with  an  authority  any  white  exegesis  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  overrule. 


67.  The  theology  of  slavery.  In  a  booklet  published  in  1848,  William 
S.  Plumer  advised  missionaries  and  other  teachers  of  slaves  as  follows: 

Teach  them  what  Paul  directed  slaves  to  do  and  be;  but  beware  of  pressing  these 
duties  too  strongly  and  frequently,  lest  you  beget  the  fatal  suspicion  that  you  are 
but  executing  a  selfish  scheme  of  the  white  man  to  make  them  better  slaves,  rather 
than  to  make  them  Christ’s  freemen.  If  they  suspect  this,  you  labour  in  vain.1 

The  numerous  references  in  the  slave  narratives  to  sermons  delivered 
by  white  preachers  about  the  duties  of  slaves  show  that  Plumer’s  warn¬ 
ings  were  not  heeded  —  or  that  the  slaves  could  not  be  deceived.  Alt¬ 
hough  former  slaves  do  not  generally  completely  condemn  white 
preachers  —  I  consider  the  latter  in  more  detail  below  —  criticism  of 
the  theology  of  the  slaveholding  South  is  the  most  important  element 
in  their  remarks  about  their  relationship  with  these  white  preachers. 
Neither  the  ideas  of  St.  Paul  nor  those  of  anybody  else  about  the  mutual 
duties  of  masters  and  slaves  seem  to  have  appealed  to  the  slaves,  and 
they  are  treated  in  the  slave  narratives  in  tones  that  range  from  the 
very  serious  to  the  roughly  ironic  and  scornful. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  of  the  early  narrators  is  Henry  Box  Brown, 
who  tells  of  the  leader  of  a  Sunday  School,  a  Mr.  Allen:  he  was  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  teaching  them  to  repeat  the  catechism  after  him,  although 
he  was  very  particular  never  to  allow  them  to  hold  the  book  in  their 
hands»,  and  »very  fervid  in  his  exhortations  to  the  slave  children,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  instruct  in  reference  to  their  duties  to  their  masters, 
that  they  must  never  disobey  them  or  lie,  or  steal... »2  Lunsford  Lane 
tells  of  having  become  familiar  with  the  texts  »Servants  be  obedient 
to  your  masters)),  »Not  with  eye  service  as  men  pleasers»,  and  »He  that 
knoweth  his  master’s  will  and  doeth  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
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stripes».3  He  also  says  that  slavery  was’  »justified»  in  the  grounds  that 
it  brought  the  heathen  Africans  into  a  Christian  sphere  of  influence 
and  was  thus  God’s  will.  It  seems,  however,  that  Lane  and  his  fellow 
slaves  were  exceptionally  sensitive  about  this  kind  of  theology’,  for 
when  an  otherwise  very  popular  white  minister  once  took  to  explaining 
in  his  sermon  the  divine  sanctioning  of  slavery,  »most  of  us  left  him».4 

Henry  Bibb  asserts  in  his  account  that  this  sort  of  preaching  »has 
driven  thousands  into  infidelity»,  and  Peter  Randolph’s  personal 
memory  is  that  »the  Gospel  was  so  mixed  with  Slavery,  that  the  people 
could  see  no  beauty  in  it,  and  feel  no  reverence  for  it».5  Henry  Watson 
quotes  from  a  famous  sermon  by  Bishop  Meade  and  asks  his  readers: 
»Is  it  not  an  unpardonable  sin  for  man  thus  to  defile  the  holy  sanctuary, 
and  pollute  the  sacred  word  of  God».6  The  emphasis  of  such  sermons 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  for  only 
a  few  narrators  refer  to  other  aspects  of  the  theological  justification 
of  slavery.  Archer  Alexander’s  mistress  had  defended  the  institution 
both  with  the  story  of  Onesimus,  a  fugitive  who  had  been  returned 
to  his  master,  and  the  account  of  the  »curse  of  Ham».7  Thomas  L. 
Johnson  writes  of  the  white  ministers  in  Richmond,  »who  never  failed 
to  keep  us  informed  about  Abraham’s  servants  and  as  to  the  injunction 
of  Hagar».8 

The  slave  narratives  indicate  that  the  carefully  constructed  theology 
of  slavery  built  up  by  the  whites  became  in  many  plantations  nothing 
more  than  a  joke.  Frederick  Douglass  is  known  to  have  amused  his 
listeners  in  the  North  by  sometimes  imitating  the  white  preachers  of 
the  South,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  habit  of 
delivering  mock  sermons  was  not  also  common  in  the  slave  communities 
of  the  South.9  Solomon  Northup  tells  of  a  planter  called  Peter  Tanner, 
whom  he  describes  as  »an  impressive  commentator  on  the  New  Testa- 
men  t».  On  one  occasion  Tanner  had  taken  his  text  from  Luke  12:47, 
the  interpretation  of  which,  according  to  Northup,  ran  as  follows: 

That  nigger  that  don’t  take  care  — -  that  don’t  obey  his  lord  —  that’s  his  master  — 
d’ye  see?  —  that  ’ere  nigger  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  Now,  ’many’  signi¬ 
fies  a  great  many  —  forty,  a  hundred  and  fifty  lashes.  That’s  Scripter!10 

And  Northup  concludes:  »...and  so  Peter  continued  to  elucidate  the 
subject  for  a  great  lenght  of  time,  much  to  the  edification  of  his  sable 
audience».u  Harriet  Jacobs  relates  a  similar  experience  and  states  at 
the  end :  »We  went  home  higly  amused  at  brother  Pike’s  gospel  teaching 
and  we  determined  to  hear  him  again».12 

The  narratives  of  the  former  slaves  interviewed  in  the  1930s  do  not 
display  the  same  sophistication  of  style  and  technique  as  the  earlier 
ones,  but  in  regard  to  the  theology  of  slavery  they  give  a  clear  picture. 
The  comments  of  the  ex-slaves  include  both  short  statements  and  long¬ 
er  descriptions.  Ruben  Woods  of  Texas  says  bluntly:  »Dey  not  allow 
you  no  book  learnin’.  Obey  you  marster  and  missus,  dat’s  all».13  Hannah 
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Scott  is  spearing  of  words :  »De  first  Sunday  of  de  month  a  white  preacher 
come,  but  all  he  say  is  ’bedience  to  the  white  folks,  and  we  hears  nough 
of  dat  without  him  tellin’  us».14  Hannah  Austin  from  Georgia  says: 
»We  seldom  heard  a  true  religious  sermon :  but  were  constantly  preached 
the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  our  masters  and  mistiesses». 

In  a  few  longer  descriptions  of  sermons  one  can  discern  an  attitude 
similar  to  that  in  the  mock  sermon  mentioned  above,  although  the 
ironic  and  humorous  tones  are  more  covert  in  the  FWP-narratives 
than  in  the  earlier  accounts  of  ex-slaves.  George  Womble,  however, 
reveals  with  no  little  irony  both  the  grotesque  nature  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  slaves  received  their  weekly  ration  of  official  religion,  and 
the  resultant  bewilderment  of  the  slaves. 

On  Sundays  all  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  attend  the  white  church  where  they 
listened  to  the  services  from  the  rear  of  the  church.  When  the  white  minister  was 
almost  through  he  would  walk  back  to  where  the  slaves  sat  and  tell  them  not  to  steal 
their  masters’  chickens,  eggs,  or  his  hogs,  and  their  backs  would  not  be  whipped 
with  many  stripes.  After  this  they  were  dismissed  and  they  all  left  the  church  wonder¬ 
ing  what  the  preacher’s  sermon  meant.16 

It  is  obvious  that  the  whites  did  not  succeed  in  whatever  they  were 
trying  to  accomplish  with  these  sermons.  Henry  Wright  from  Georgia 
says:  »None  of  the  slaves  believed  in  the  sermons  but  they  pretended 
to  do  so».17  Tom  Hawkins  wonders:  »How  could  anybody  be  converted 
on  dat  sort  of  preaching».18 

While  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  common  for  slaves  to  reject  the 
theology  of  slavery,  this  seemed  to  result  not  so  much  from  a  formal 
knowledge  of  contrary  ideas  in  the  Bible  as  from  their  intuition,  for 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  narratives  of  Christian  arguments  against  slavery. 
There  are  however,  some  comments  by  the  narrators  suggesting  that 
subsequent  study  of  the  Bible  has  provided  former  slaves  with  retro¬ 
spective  religious  views  on  slavery;  as  Dora  Franks,  a  100-year  old 
former  slave  in  Mississippi,  put  it:  »I’s  glad  dat  slav’ry  is  over  ’cause 
de  Bible  don’t  say  nothin’  ’bout  it  being  right».19 

68.  Messianic  themes.  In  examining  the  religious  beliefs  presented  in 
the  slave  narratives  with  the  same  terminological  frame  of  reference 
as  employed  in  the  study  of  Negro  spirituals,  one  can  see  that  messianic 
themes  appear  in  them  more  frequently  than  any  other.  This  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  significance  of  the  Civil  War  years  in  the  me¬ 
mories  of  ex-salves,  but  probably  also  to  the  fact  that  in  the  questionnaire 
used  in  the  interviewing  project  there  were  leading  questions  that 
inspired  ex-slaves  in  this  regard.  The  queries  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  particular  seem  to  have  provoked  memories  that  are  of  interest  here.1 

Abraham  Lincoln  appears  as  the  most  important  of  those  figures 
who  can  be  seen  in  the  narratives  and  memories  of  former  slaves  as  an 
expected  messiah  who  will  change  the  social  condition  of  the  slaves. 
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In  the  narratives  Lincoln  is  portrayed  as  a  divinely-inspired  figure 
executing  orders  given  by  God  himself,  and  hence  to  be  compared 
with  Moses  and  Jesus.  To  a  lesser  extent  this  status  was  also  given  to 
several  other  secular  figures,  for  example,  the  Northern  generals,  or 
the  whole  Union  army.  »Us  looked  for  the  Yankees  on  dat  place  like 
us  look  now  for  de  Savior  and  de  host  of  angels  at  de  second  comin’», 
Savilla  Burrell  from  South  Carolina  explained.2  Reuben  Roseborough 
said:  »I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  was  raised  up  by  de  Lord,  just  like  Moses... »3 
And  Rev.  Rezin  Williams  from  Maryland  confirms  this:  »President 
Lincoln... was  looked  upon  by  many  slaves  as  a  messenger  from 
Heaven».4 

Among  the  examples  of  war-time  messianism  there  is  this  statement 
by  a  black  worker  in  Beaufort:  »Massa  Linkum  be  ebrewhere.  He 
walk  de  earth  like  de  Lord».5  The  great  significance  of  Lincoln  as  a 
messianic  figure  is  particularly  well  expressed  in  the  belief  that  Lincoln 
wandered  unknown  in  the  South  before  the  war,  spying  to  see  how 
the  slaves  were  treated  by  whites.  This  belief  gave  birth  to  a  stereotyped 
story  that  can  be  found  in  several  slave  narratives  from  Arkansas  and 
North  Carolina.  According  to  some  versions  Lincoln  was  dressed  as  a 
beggar:  »He  was  just  the  raggedest  man  you  ever  saw».6  Some  just 
mention  that  he  was  disguised:  »He  wus  ’guised  so  nobody  knowed 
who  he  wus».7  He  may  ask  for  work  or  a  place  to  sleep  overnight  but 
then  disappears  suddenly  sometimes  having  first  revealed  himself: 
»When  he  came  back  Abe  Lincoln  was  up  there  looking  over  his  books. 
He’d  done  changed  his  clothes  and  everything.  He  had  guards  with 
him  but  they  didn’t  see  ’em».8 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  slaves  the  chief  feature  of  Lincoln’s 
secret  voyage  to  the  South  was  his  meetings  with  the  slaves  in  which 
he  learned  about  their  oppression  and  promised  his  help.  In  two  versions 
of  the  story  the  secret  meeting  of  Lincoln  with  the  slaves  is  the  main 
point  of  interest. 

He  just  come  ’round  to  see  how  the  Rebs  do  de  slaves(...)  He  come ’round  when 
nobody’s  lookin’  for  him.  Bye  and  bye  he  says,  fight  for  your  freedom  in  de  Yankee 
army  instead  of  standing  ’round  here  being  sold  and  treated  like  beasts.9 


I  hear  it  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln  hears  some  slaves  praying  at  a  sneaked  meetin 
one  time,  askin’  the  Good  Lord  for  freedom.  And  it  is  believed  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
told  them,  that  if  he  were  President  he  would  free  them.10 


The  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  disguise  is  one  version  of  a  global  motif. 
In  an  Indian  variant  it  is  a  king  who  moves  among  his  subordinates 
to  learn  their  real  thoughts  and  in  an  East-European  version  God, 
or  Jesus,  has  disguised  himself  as  a  beggar  to  test  people.11 

The  slave  narratives  reveal  that  there  are  no  messianic  figures  in  the 
history  of  slavery  that  can  be  likened  to  those  generally  found  in  op- 
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pressed  communities.  Although  the  Civil  War  actualized  the  messianic 
tradition  in  a  special  way  it  did  not  give  birth,  nor  did  any  other  mes¬ 
sianic  expectation  among  the  slaves,  to  any  movement  in  which  the 
messianic  expectation  was  expressed  in  the  framework  of  any  carelully 
elaborated  theology  or  independent  organizational  form.12  The  mes¬ 
sianic  needs  of  the  slaves,  it  seems,  were  adequately  served  by  the 
Christian  tradition  and  its  myth  of  the  coming  Messiah.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  in  the  slave  quarters  figures  would  have 
arisen  who  claimed  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet  or 
a  messiah,  but  with  the  exception  of  Nat  Turner  there  is  no  trace  of 
this  in  the  memories  of  former  slaves,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  other  sources.13 
Only  one  self-acclaimed  messiah  is  mentioned  in  the  sources  for  the 
present  study:  Joseph  B.  Earnest  writes  of  a  certain  Christopher  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  a  freed  Virginia  slave,  who  »went  crazy  on  the  subject  of 
religion))  and  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  Christ.  McPherson  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  which  he  announced  that  the  »Glorious 
Millennium))  would  be  established  on  earth  on  the  15th  of  February 
1799.  There  is  nothing  in  the  letter,  however,  that  would  indicate  any 
particular  interest  on  the  part  of  the  writer  in  the  racial  condition  in 
the  State  or  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves.14 

More  than  once  in  the  spirituals  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  messianic  interpretation.15 
The  idea  also  occurs  in  one  of  the  slave  narratives:  Hannah  Travis  from 
Arkansas  remembered  having  heard  that  the  Queen  had  sent  the 
American  Negroes  »a  big  hogshead  full  of  money»  which  was,  however, 
stolen  by  the  whites.16  Another  narrator  tells  that  the  Queen  had  offered 
to  buy  all  the  slaves  and  to  give  them  a  horse,  a  plough,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  land,  but  that  the  whites  had  turned  down  the  offer.17 

No  doubt  these  ideas,  the  popularity  and  distribution  of  which  is  hard 
to  assess,  reflect  the  slaves’  longing  to  be  in  those  lands  of  freedom, 
especially  Canada,  which  were  known  to  be  ruled  by  the  Queen.  Such 
ideas,  however,  cannot  be  called  messianic  in  the  ordinary  sense,  even 
though  they  hypothesize  a  distant  mighty  figure  who  feels  sympathy 
and  even  provides  concrete  help  for  the  slaves.18 

69.  History  of  Israel.  T.  W.  Higginson  pointed  out  in  his  camp  diary 
as  early  as  during  the  Civil  War  that  the  slaves  tended  to  attribute 
all  the  events  of  history  to  Moses.1  Examination  of  the  Negro  spirituals 
shows  that  one  may  speak  of  a  total  role-identification,  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  which  the  slaves  saw  their  own  situation  as  parallel  to  that 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  This  theme  does  not  often  appear  overtly  in 
the  slave  narratives,  but  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  this 
identification  held  good  not  only  in  the  spirituals  but  also  in  sermons, 
prayers,  and  everyday  discourse.  Charlie  Davenport  of  Mississippi 
remembers  it  as  a  dominant  theme  in  the  sermons.  His  critical  note 
suggests,  however,  that  even  this  theme  could  become  simply  a  stylistic 
device  if  used  without  a  meaningful  reference. 
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De  preacher  ’ud  exhort  us  dat  us  was  de  chillun  o’  Israel  in  de  wilderness  an’  de 
Lord  done  sont  us  to  take  dis  lan’  o’  milk  an’  honey.  But  how  us  gwine  a-take  lan’ 
what’s  already  been  took?2 

Both  in  the  narratives  of  the  FWP-collection  and  in  earlier  slave 
narratives  there  are  a  number  of  references  to  the  Old  Testament. 
W.  B.  Allen  of  Georgia  explained  to  the  whites  who  asked  him  to  pray 
for  the  South  during  the  war  that  »God  was  using  the  Yankees  to  scourge 
the  slaveholders  just  as  He  had,  centuries  before,  used  heathens  and 
outcasts  to  chastise  His  chosen  people  — -  the  children  of  Israel».3  (Allen’s 
unusual  outspokeness  was  most  likely  due  to  the  war  and  the  expected 
victory  of  the  North  which,  as  Bell  Irvin  Wiley  remarks,  made  the 
slaves  abandon  the  secrecy  of  their  worship  and  pray  for  the  defeat  of 
their  masters.)4  James  Williams  compares  his  situation  as  a  fugitive 
to  that  of  Daniel  who  was  saved  from  the  lion’s  den,5  Aunt  Sallie  prays 
in  her  bondage  to  »the  God  of  Daniel»,6  Thomas  Anderson  identifies 
himself  with  Joseph  who  was  sold  to  Egypt,7  and  William  Grimes 
frequently  speaks  in  his  narrative  of  the  South  as  »Egypt».8  There  are 
also  references  of  this  kind  in  other  sources  where  former  slaves  speak 
of  their  time  of  bondage.9 


70.  Eschatological  themes.  The  temporal  focus  of  the  FWP-narratives 
is  on  the  immediate  ante-bellum  years,  which  may  partly  explain 
why  end  of  the  world  themes  do  not  have  the  considerable  position 
they  had  in  the  Negro  spirituals.  Expectations  of  the  end  were  strongest 
somewhat  earlier,  at  the  time  when  the  Millerites  were  preaching  their 
apocalyptic  ideas,  and  can  therefore  be  remembered  by  only  a  small 
number  of  the  older  narrators. 

The  FWP-narrators  often  connect  the  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world 
with  the  unusual  occurrence  of  a  meteoritic  shower  in  1833,  or  the  »day 
the  stars  fell».  While  only  the  very  oldest  ex-slaves  could  relate  personal 
memories  of  this  day,  it  was  also  remembered  at  second-hand  by  several 
other  narrators.  This  day  had  been  generally  taken  by  the  slaves,  and 
not  only  by  them,  as  signalling  the  end  of  the  world.  The  1 12-year  old 
Abraham  Jones  of  Alabama  describes  his  own  experiences  of  it: 

Yes,  sir,  I  saw  de  stars  fall.  Some  folks  say  dey  didn’t  never  fall  but  I  seen  ’em. 
Dey  fell  jest  like  pitch  from  a  torch,  ’z-z-z-z-zip,  z-z-z-z-zip!’  and  big  cracks  come 
in  de  ground  (...)  Folks  thought  de  end  of  time  was  cornin’  and  ever’body  got  right 
after  dat.1 

Daphne  Williams  of  Texas  remembers  how  all  the  slaves,  big  and 
small,  were  praying  on  their  knees,  and  Sylvester  Brooks  from  the  same 
state  tells  that  both  blacks  and  whites  felt  that  the  end  was  near.2  A 
very  interesting  feature  is  found  in  the  reminiscence  of  one  anonymous 
narrator,  where  it  looks  as  though  either  a  jester  or  somebody  who 
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identified  himself  with  the  archangel  Gabriel  became  involved  with 
the  goings-on: 

I  was  a  young  man  when  de  stars  fell;  and  you  know  that  was  a  long  time  ago  (...) 
It  scared  a  lot  of  them,  but  it  didn’t  do  no  good.  Somebody  started  blowing  the 
horn  what  you  call  the  dogs  with,  and  they  started  hollering  that  Gabriel  was  blowing 
his  trumpet.3 

One  gets  the  impression  that  almost  any  striking  cosmic  event  could 
actualize  the  apocalyptic  notions  of  the  slaves.  Moses  Grandy  writes 
that  heavy  thunderstorms  made  them  believe  that  the  end  was  at  hand, 
and  Austin  Steward  tells  of  an  experience  in  connection  with  a  solar 
eclipse:  »...some  persons,  ignorant  as  myself,  were  running  about, 
wringing  their  hands,  and  declaring  that  they  believed  the  Day  of 
Judgment  had  come,  and  such  like  expressions)).4 

In  the  accounts  of  both  Grandy  and  Steward  the  slaves  reacted  to 
the  situation  not  in  anguish  but  with  joyful  expectation,  for  the  end 
of  the  world  also  meant  for  them  the  end  of  slavery.  Grandy  remembers 
seeing  slaves  during  the  storm  lifting  up  their  hands  and  thanking  God 
that  judgment  was  coming  at  last.5  As  for  himself,  Steward  thought 
that  )>if  the  judgment  day  had  come,  I  should  be  no  longer  a  slave  in 
the  power  of  a  heartless  tyrant)).6 

The  coming  of  the  end  was  obviously  seen  as  a  positively  attractive 
event  only  by  Christian  slaves,  for  the  threat  of  the  final  catastrophe 
was  also  used  to  scare  and  convert  the  »sinners».  William  S.  White 
tells  how  he  became  interested  in  religion  »by  hearing  from  a  white 
man  that  the  world  would  probably  be  destroyed  in  a  few  days».7  There 
are  similar  features  in  the  religious  background  of  Bethany  Veney,  who 
remembers  her  white  mistress  having  said  that: 

...  some  time  all  this  world  that  we  saw  would  be  burned  up  —  that  the  moon  would 
be  turned  into  blood,  the  stars  would  fall  out  the  sky,  and  everything  would  melt 
away  with  a  great  heat,  and  that  everybody,  every  little  child  that  had  told  a  lie, 
would  be  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  would  burn  there  for  ever  and 
ever,  and,  what  was  more,  though  they  would  burn  for  ever  and  ever,  they  would 
never  be  burned  up.8 

Bethany  Veney’s  reminiscence  supports  what  Robert  Anderson  says 
about  the  slave  religion  in  general:  »Condemnation  was  the  big  theme, 
but  the  forgiveness  was  taught  only  as  a  process  of  escaping  hell  fire. 
Love  and  charity  were  virtues  to  be  taught  by  the  ’mammies’  and  not 
by  the  preachers)).9 

The  themes  of  last  judgment,  condemnation  and  hell  appear  in  the 
slave  narratives  most  often  in  a  retrospective  context  and  reflect  the 
continuing  bitterness  of  many  slaves  towards  their  former  masters.10 
While  these  references  cannot  strictly  speaking  be  taken  into  account 
when  examining  the  religion  of  the  slaves,  it  is  evident  that  similar 
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thinking  was  common  also  among  the  slaves  as,  for  instance,  the 
remarks  of  Grandy  and  Steward  indicate.  Jacob  Stroyer’s  recollection 
of  a  master’s  death  points  clearly  in  the  same  direction. 

After  all  the  slaves  who  cared  to  do  so  had  seen  his  face,  they  gathered  in  groups 
around  mistress  to  comfort  her;  they  shed  false  tears,  saying,  »Never  mind,  missis, 
massa  gone  to  heaven».  While  some  were  saying  this  others  said,  »Thank  God, 
massa  gone  home  to  hell».n 

7 1 .  Heaven  and  hell.  I  shall  comment  on  the  notions  of  heaven  and 
hell  in  the  slave  narratives  more  closely  in  connection  with  conversion 
experiences,  for  it  is  in  that  context  as  well  as  in  the  Negro  spiritual 
tradition  that  these  notions  are  manifest.  The  heaven  of  the  spiritual 
songs  and  that  of  the  conversion  experience  narratives  are  obviously 
of  the  same  derivation:  in  both  the  slaves  see  themselves  in  heaven, 
dressed  in  new  white  robes,  golden  shoes  and  golden  bands,  surrounded 
by  angels  and  well  known  biblical  characters.  They  also  see  Jesus,  and 
God  himself  sitting  on  his  throne.1 

Mary  and  Martha  put  a  robe  on  me  and  dressed  me  up.  I  sat  down  to  a  table 
with  a  host  of  angels.  They  all  went  away  though  like  a  flash.  A  voice  said:  »You 
are  born  of  God.  My  son  delivered  your  soul  from  hell...»2 

In  the  biography  of  Harriet  Tubman  there  appears  a  conception 
of  heaven  that  seems  not  only  to  have  been  a  personal  belief  of  Harriet 
Tubman :  she  explains  to  her  northern  friends  the  structure  of  heaven, 
mentioning  that  there  are  12  gates  leading  to  heaven  from  all  directions 
including  the  south.  She  concludes:  »...an’  I  reckon  if  dey  kill  me 
down  dere,  I’ll  git  into  one  of  dem  gates,  don’t  you?»3  A  contributor 
to  The  National  Era  in  July,  1853,  using  the  pseudonym  »Sarah»  (Brad¬ 
ford?)  had  heard  a  similar  description  in  a  black  sermon  preached  in 
Maryland.4 

In  only  one  narrative  is  there  an  explicit  and  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  of  social  order  in  heaven,  a  problem  of  some 
importance  in  assessing  the  extent  of  possible  millennial  thinking  in 
the  slave  religion.  Charles  Ball  states  flatly:  »Heaven  will  be  no  heaven 
to  him  [i.e.  the  slave],  if  he  is  not  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies».5  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Ball  the  slaves  might  from  time  to  time  allow  a  favourite  master 
or  mistress  into  heaven,  but  the  »corner-stone»  of  their  religion,  as 
Ball  puts  it,  was  that  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  racial  conditions 
after  death  —  along  the  lines  of  the  story  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.6 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  worth  noting  that  there 
is  no  particular  emphasis  on  the  suffering  of  the  whites  in  the  slaves’ 
conception  of  hell.  The  whole  conception,  like  that  of  heaven,  only 
becomes  apparent  in  the  narratives  of  conversion  experiences,  stereo¬ 
typed  accounts  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  convert  is  taken,  in  his 
vision,  to  the  gate  or  brink  of  hell,  whence  he  can  see  and  hear  the 
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suffering  of  the  sinners  who  have  been  thrown  into  the  bottomless  pit. 
He  is  still  in  danger  of  ending  up  there  himself,  and  this  is  where  the 
last  and  decisive  act  of  Jesus,  or  his  emissaries,  takes  place:  the  convert 
is  delivered  and  taken  to  heaven.7  The  following  description  of  hell 
is  typical,  in  its  detail,  of  the  particular  genre  of  conversion  narratives: 

The  next  time  I  told  Him  I  wanted  to  see  hell  and  He  carried  me  through  hell 
and  I  saw  a  lot  of  people  hanging  on  a  big  wheel  and  they  had  rags  on  their  heads 
and  the  wheel  was  going  over  and  over  and  ebery  time  it  went  over  you  could  hear 
the  groans  of  the  people  and  it  was  dark.8 


72.  God.  The  slave  narratives  only  reveal  one  aspect  of  God  not 
already  evident  in  the  Negro  spirituals:  this  is  the  ambivalent  attitude 
of  the  slaves  to  a  God  who  is  omnipotent  and  good  but  careless 
enough  to  let  the  slaves  suffer.  An  ex-slave  from  Alabama,  George 
Young,  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  when  he  asked  his  interviewer 
in  1937 :  »Miss,  whar  was  de  Lord  in  dem  days?  Whut  was  He  doin’ P))1 
The  slaves  also  asked  this  of  themselves  during  the  slavery  period. 
James  L.  Smith  tells  that  his  fellow  slaves  often  wondered,  speaking 
of  their  cruel  mistress,  »why  God  suffered  such  a  cruel  woman  to  live»?2 
Frederick  Douglass  raised  the  same  problem  in  a  letter  to  his  former 
owner  when  he  asked  why  God  allowed  all  the  horrors  of  slavery.3 
The  Rev.  Joshua  Boucher  recorded  somewhere  in  the  South  the  follo¬ 
wing  conversation  between  a  minister  and  a  slave: 

—  Have  you  any  religion? 

—  No,  sir. 

—  Don’t  you  want  religion? 

—  No,  sir. 

—  Don,t  you  love  God? 

—  What!  Me  love  God,  who  made  me  with 
a  black  skin  and  white  man  to  whip  me!1 

The  same  reservations  about  God  and  his  righteousness  appear  in  a 
letter  sent  by  a  fugitive  to  his  former  master:  »...  if  God  don’t 
punish  you  for  inflicting  such  distress  on  the  poorest  of  His  poor,  then 
there  is  no  use  of  having  any  God,  or  talking  about  one».5  This  attitude, 
however,  is  not  very  common,  and  the  very  fact  that  it  is  found  so 
seldom  may  in  itself  be  significant  for  our  understanding  of  the  auton¬ 
omous  character  of  the  slave  religion. 

The  concept  of  God  as  an  anthropomorphic  being  who  rules  in 
heaven  is  expressed  in  numerous  ways  in  the  conversion  experiences 
of  the  slaves,  which  present  the  seeing  or  hearing  of  God  as  a  sort  of 
culmination  of  the  vision.  The  importance  of  the  conversion  experience 
lies  especially  in  the  call  received  by  the  convert  from  God  to  act  hence¬ 
forth  as  His  messenger  and  witness. 
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I  again  prayed  and  there  came  a  soft  voice  saying:  »My  little  one,  I  have  loved 
you  with  an  everlasting  love.  You  are  this  day  made  alive  and  freed  from  hell.  You 
are  a  chosen  vessel  unto  the  Lord».6 

The  God  of  the  conversion  visions  is  often  seen  sitting  on  his  throne 
(»I  saw  God  sitting  in  a  big  arm-chair»),  sometimes  with  a  Bible  in 
his  hand,  sometimes  writing  in  the  »book  of  life».7  His  majestic  stature 
is  emphasized  in  some  visions  by  the  notion  of  his  immobility:  »God 
spoke  but  he  didn’t  open  his  mouth»  or  »God  didn’t  seem  to  pay  me 
any  attention.  He  just  sat  looking  into  space».8  The  anthropomorphism 
of  these  visions  of  God  is  none  too  clear:  only  a  few  of  them  describe 
his  looks  in  a  detailed  manner,  and  even  then  only  by  short  allusions.9 

God  is  also  conceived  of  in  the  slave  narratives  as  the  architect  of 
the  »plan  of  salvation»  for  the  entire  human  race.  The  peculiar  notion 
of  God  as  a  »time-God»  seems  in  the  conversion  narratives  to  denote 
God’s  absolute  independence  of  human  conditions:  He  works  according 
to  His  own  schedule: 

He  said,  »I  am  a  time-God.  Behold,  I  work  after  the  counsel  of  my  own  will  and 
in  due  time  I  will  visit  whomsoever  I  will».10 

It  may  finally  be  pointed  out  that  the  intimacy  of  the  relationship 
between  God  and  the  slaves,  indicated  when  examining  the  creation 
of  Negro  spirituals  also  appears  in  other  contexts.  God  is  not  only  the 
ruler  of  heaven  or  an  immobile  and  absolutely  remote  controller  of 
history  but  also  an  immediate  provider  of  aid  in  situations  of  crisis. 
Commenting  on  the  use  of  iron  pots  to  deaden  the  noise  of  the  secret 
meetings  of  slaves,  an  ex-slave  says  of  the  origin  of  this  custom  »I  kinda 
think  the  Lord  put  them  things  in  their  minds».u  This  idea,  even  though 
expressed  long  after  slavery,  belongs  to  the  same  type  of  thinking  about 
God  as  was  revealed  in  the  slaves’  idea  of  the  Negro  spirituals  as  given 
by  God. 

73.  Jesus.  The  other  outstanding  figure  in  the  conversion  narratives 
is  Christ,  who  appears  as  a  person  who  gives  the  believer  specific  aid 
at  the  decisive  moment.  The  convert  meets  Jesus  on  the  edge  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  balanced  precariously  between  heaven  and  hell.  »The 
Lord  caught  me  and  turned  me  in  a  new  direction)),  one  of  the  narrators 
explains.1  Christ’s  appearance  is  described  more  fully  than  that  of  God, 
and  the  motifs  are  in  most  cases  taken  from  the  book  of  Revelation. 
Some  conversion  narratives  give  the  impression  of  coming  almost  directly 
from  the  Negro  spiritual  tradition. 

I  looked  and  there  coming  up  from  the  east  I  saw  Jesus  coming  with  great  power, 
having  on  His  breast-plate,  His  buckler  and  shield  and  His  face  outshone  the  sun. 
He  spoke  and  out  of  His  mouth  came  fire.2 

In  heaven  Jesus  sometimes  behaves  as  a  sort  of  supreme  master  of 
ceremonies  and  as  a  guide  for  converts. 
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Jesus  was  standing  over  in  mid-air  but  seemed  to  be  in  front  oi  a  door  (...)  He 
gave  me  a  book  and  told  me  to  first  read,  then  sing  and  pray  (...)  He  showed  me 
the  building,  the  home  of  the  elect,  and  told  me  that  I  was  a  stone,  a  tried  stone, 
hewn  out  of  the  mountains  of  eternal  ages.3 


Jesus  also  appears  in  the  black  tradition  in  less  canonical  contexts. 
There  were  folk  beliefs  about  cats  that  seem  to  have  been  partly  based 
on  an  etiological  tale  about  Jesus  creating  the  cat  from  the  glove  of 
his  right  hand.4  A  similar  tale  was  also  told  about  Jesus  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples  walking  on  earth:  Jesus  asks  each  of  the  disciples  to  pick  up  a 
rock  and  then  builds  the  Christian  church  out  of  these  rocks;  since  the 
church  was  thus  made  up  of  so  many  separate  rocks  it  has  remained 
divided  to  this  day.5 

The  picture  of  Jesus  in  the  minds  of  newly  emancipated  slaves,  as 
described  by  Charles  Stearns,  fits  well  with  the  general  image  he  presents 
of  the  slave  religion.  Stearns  insists  that  the  slaves  were  as  ignorant 
about  Jesus  as  any  other  biblical  person.  If  his  name  was  known,  it 
was  often  confused  with  that  of  Noah,  or  he  was  considered  a  historical 
person  who  »in  some  way  was  the  benefactor  of  their  masters».6  One 
of  Stearns’s  workers  thought  that  Jesus  was  »the  brother  of  Washington», 
another  that  »hese  old  Mose,  ant  he?»  (old  Mose  being  a  slave  preacher, 
who  had  died  several  years  previously).7  Stearns’s  description  is  some¬ 
what  confusing,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the  differentiated  image 
of  Jesus  that  the  slaves  created  and  propagated  in  their  spiritual  song 
tradition.  Unless  we  are  to  question  the  integrity  of  Stearns  as  a  writer, 
we  must  assume  that  the  workers  on  his  plantation  were  an  exceptionally 
ignorant,  and  perhaps  isolated  group. 


74.  »Little  man».  The  most  puzzling  figure  in  the  conversion  visions 
is  a  little  man  who,  like  Jesus,  guides  converts  to  heaven.  In  some  cases 
it  seems  possible  to  identify  this  figure  with  Jesus:  »Then  there  appeared 
before  me  a  little  man  dressed  up  in  white  linen  and  with  golden  locks 
hanging  over  his  shoulders  and  parted  in  the  middle.  He  said,  ’Follow 
me  and  I  will  lead  you  to  the  Father’».1  In  one  case  he  is  God  Himself: 
»God  came  to  me  as  a  little  man».2  In  other  conversion  narratives 
however,  the  little  man  is  seen  as  a  separate  being,  with  a  particular 
appearance  and  function.  In  one  description  of  a  post-bellum  experience 
the  little  man  is  described  as  having  waxen  hair,  fiery  eyes,  and  feet 
»as  burnished  brass»;  he  carries  a  spear  on  his  shoulder  and  at  the  end 
of  the  spear  there  is  a  star  outshining  the  sun ;  he  speaks  to  the  convert 
saying :  »Be  not  afraid  and  follow  me  for  lo,  I  am  a  swift  messenger  and 
will  ever  be  thy  guide».3 

The  origins  of  this  figure,  explained  in  different  ways  by  different 
narrators,  must  no  doubt  be  sought  in  several  traditions.  George  P. 
Rawick,  who  has  studied  the  »little  man»  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
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he  can  be  conceived  of  as  a  syncretic  being,  combining  the  West  African 
figure  of  trickster  and  messenger  of  the  gods  with  the  Holy  Spirit.4 
While  this  explanation  is  perfectly  feasible,  other  suggestions  can  also 
be  made.  To  begin  with,  one  should  not  rule  out,  the  possibility  that 
this  figure  also  includes  features  of  the  West  African  messenger  of  death 
that  often  appears  as  the  spirit  of  various  diseases,  particularly  small¬ 
pox;  this  would  connect  it  with  the  »little  man»  of  the  Negro  spirituals, 
i.e.  Death.5  The  diminutive  stature  of  this  man  also  reminds  one  of 
the  mmoatia  of  Ashanti,  little  folk  living  in  the  forest  and  occasionally 
teaching  Ashanti  medicine  men  the  skills  of  their  craft,  and  also  black 
magic.6 

One  is  also  tempted  to  compare  the  »little  man»  of  the  conversion 
visions  with  the  tradition  of  a  second  ethnic  group  in  North  America. 
In  particular  the  words  of  the  little  man  in  the  example  quoted  above, 
»I. . .  will  ever  be  thy  guide»,  remind  one  of  the  behaviour  of  the  guardian 
spirits  of  several  North  American  Indian  tribes.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  seeing  of  visions  was  a  phase  in  the  conversion  process  connected 
with  »seeking»,  that  is,  a  phase  of  spiritual  and  often  physical  isolation. 
Similarly,  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  Indians  were  also  received  and 
communicated  with  in  a  state  of  isolation  and  fasting.7  The  notion 
found  in  the  black  conversion  vision,  that  the  little  man  will  henceforth 
act  as  a  guide,  has  a  direct  parallel  among  the  Crow  Indians.  Robert 
Lowie  writes:  »the  individual  Crow... is  apparently  guided  only  by 
his  own  specific  vision».8  It  is  thus  possible  to  interpret  the  little  man 
as  the  »Spirit»,  that  is  to  say,  what  several  slave  and  ex-slave  witnesses 
describe  as  the  supreme  source  of  religious  understanding  and  intuition, 
an  extension  of  God  Himself.9  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  parallel 
figures  in  the  West  African  and  /  or  the  American  Indian  tradition 
actually  influenced  the  concrete  form  of  the  little  man.  Nevertheless, 
since  there  is  almost  nothing  about  the  figure  that  conflicts  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  we  may  consider  it  a  basically  Christian  tradition.10 

75.  The  Devil.  The  figure  of  the  Devil  can  also  be  best  approached 
through  those  conversion  narratives  in  which  he  appears  solely  as  the 
ruler  of  hell  and  as  the  last  threat  to  a  converted  individual.  As  in  the 
Negro  spirituals  the  Devil  is  mainly  described  through  his  actions,  not 
by  his  appearance.  In  an  exceptional  account  one  ex-slave  remembers 
seeing  the  Devil  »with  my  spiritual  eye»  as  »some  great  monster  coming 
down  out  of  the  tree  to  tear  me  to  pieces  and  devour  me)).1  The  idea 
of  the  Devil  as  the  antagonist  of  Jesus,  so  frequent  in  the  spirituals, 
is  also  common  in  conversion  visions. 

In  my  vision  I  saw  hell  and  the  devil.  1  was  crawling  along  a  high  brick  wall, 
it  seems,  and  it  looked  like  I  would  fall  into  a  dark  roaring  pit.  1  looked  away  to  the 
east  and  saw  Jesus.2 
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The  role  of  Satan  as  a  »folk  devil»,  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  Negro  spirituals  can  be  found  in  only  one  instance  in  the  slave 
narratives.  One  of  the  narrators  tells  a  tale  in  which  a  blacksmith  tricks 
the  Devil  by  making  too  small  shoes  for  him.  The  blacksmith  promises 
to  unfasten  the  shoes  on  condition  that  the  Devil  never  enter  a  place 
with  a  horseshoe  nailed  above  the  door.3  It  is  clear  nevertheless,  that 
there  were  numerous  other  stories  about  a  »folk  devil»  among  the  slaves.4 


B.  SOCIAL  AND  PRACTICAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  SLAVE 

RELIGION 

76.  Structure  and  hierarchy  of  the  slave  community.  The  status  of  a  slave 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  slave  community  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  process  by  which  his  personality,  world-view,  and  attitudes  were 
formed.  This  status  largely  determined  the  probability  and  quality  of 
outside  influences,  the  extent  of  his  contacts  with  the  whites  and  blacks 
on  his  own  and  other  plantations,  the  degree  of  his  personal  freedom  of 
movement,  etc.  The  slave  narratives  show  that  the  status  of  a  slave  was 
also  significant  where  religious  contacts  and  influences  were  concerned. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  comment  briefly  on  the  structure  of  the  slave 
community.1 

Several  white  observers  of  slave  communities  have  pointed  out  their 
hierarchical  nature  and  have  attempted  to  distinguish  the  hierarchical 
groups  within  them.  Joseph  Holt  Ingraham,  among  others,  divided  the 
slaves  into  three  classes;  domestic  servants,  town  slaves,  and  field  hands.2 
The  hierarchy  of  the  slaves  was  not  merely  an  abstraction  constructed 
by  outsiders,  but  a  real  grouping,  the  existence  and  the  social  significance 
of  which  were  recognized  by  the  slaves  themselves.  Rosa  Starke  of 
South  Carolina  was  only  six  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but 
in  1937  was  able  to  give  her  interviewer  a  detailed  description  of  the 
social  structure  of  a  large  plantation: 

Dere  was  just  two  classes  to  de  white  folks,  buckra  slave  owners  and  poor  white 
folks  dat  didn’t  own  no  slaves.  Dere  was  more  classes  ’mongst  de  slaves.  De  fust  class 
was  de  house  servants.  Dese  was  de  butler,  de  maids,  de  nurses,  chambermaids, 
and  de  cooks.  De  nex’  class  was  de  carriage  drivers  and  de  gardners,  de  carpenters, 
de  barber,  and  de  stable  men.  Then  come  de  nex’  class  de  wheelwright,  wagoners, 
blacksmith  and  slave  foremen.  De  nex’  class  I  ’members  was  de  cow  men  and  de 
niggers  dat  have  care  of  de  dogs.  All  dese  have  good  houses  and  never  have  to  work 
hard  or  git  a  beatin’.  Then  come  de  cradlers  of  the  wheat,  de  treshers,  and  de  millers 
of  de  corn  and  de  wheat,  and  de  feeders  of  de  cotton  gin.  De  lowest  class  was  de 
common  field  niggers.  A  house  nigger  man  might  swoop  down  and  mate  wid  a  field 
hand’s  good  lookin’  daughter,  now  and  then,  for  pure  love  of  her,  but  you  never 
see  a  house  gal  lower  herself  by  marryin’  and  matin’  wid  a  common  field-hand 
nigger.* 
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This  sort  of  hierarchy  had  several  consequences.  It  worked,  to  begin 
with,  in  favour  of  the  whites,  being  a  means  of  social  control  that  pre¬ 
vented  broadly  based  ties  of  solidarity  among  the  slaves.  This  was 
understood  by  the  whites  and  they  seem  to  have  had  a  deliberate  policy 
of  encouraging  stratification  of  status  among  the  slaves.4  Hierarchy 
thus  provided  an  obstacle  to  communication  between  different  groups 
of  slaves.  »Ella  said  she  did  not  know  many  colored  people,  since  the 
quarters  were  quite  a  ways  from  the  big  house»,  one  interviewer  remarks.5 
Betty  Foreman  Chessier,  a  94-year-old  former  house  slave  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  felt  as  if  she  were  in  prison: 

I  does  not  remember  any  play  songs,  ’cause  I  was  almost  in  prison.  I  couldn’t 
play  with  any  of  the  darkies  and  I  doesn’t  remember  playing  in  my  life  when  I  was 
a  little  girl  and  when  I  got  grown  I  didn’t  want  to.6 

The  paucity  of  contacts,  especially  between  slaves  working  in  the 
»big  house»  and  those  working  at  other  occupations  on  the  plantation 
had,  of  course,  considerable  significance  in  terms  of  the  development 
of  cultural  and  educational  differences  among  the  slaves.  The  house 
slaves  naturally  had  more  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  to 
master  the  English  language,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  white 
culture,  than  any  other  group  of  slaves  — -  with  the  possible  exception 
of  town  slaves  in  the  bigger  cities.  The  field-slaves,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  clearly  in  the  most  unfavourable  position.  Ingraham  accordingly 
uses  very  colourful  language  in  picturing  their  miserable  state: 

Secluded  in  the  solitude  of  an  extensive  plantation,  which  is  their  world,  beyond 
whose  horizon  they  know  nothing...  their  knowledge  and  information  derived  from 
the  rude  gossip  of  their  fellows,  strangling  runaways,  or  house  servants...  they  present 
the  singular  feature  of  African  savages,  disciplined  to  subordination,  and  placed 
in  the  heart  of  a  civilized  community.7 


It  is  important  here  to  observe  that  this  denial  of  contact  with  white 
civilization  made  it  most  likely  that  above  all  these  field-hands  would 
preserve  their  African  heritage,  creating  a  new  Afro-American  tradition 
in  which  the  African  elements  were  developed  by  means  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  potential  available  within  the  slave  community. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  different  groups  of 
slaves  and  the  white  Southerners  is,  however,  a  complex  one,  because 
each  plantation  created,  at  least  to  some  extent,  its  own  traditions  of 
interaction.  Although  some  narratives  suggest  a  rather  wide  gap  be¬ 
tween  house  and  field-slaves  in  particular,  we  must  beware  of  gene¬ 
ralizing  about  this,  as  Melville  J.  Herskovits  and  others  have  pointed 
out.  Herskovits  has  himself  shown  that  the  relationships  of  the  slaves 
to  one  another  and  to  the  whites,  varied  so  much  according  to  occu¬ 
pational  structure  that  no  general  statement  can  adequately  define 
the  nature  of  the  hierarchy  on  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  slaves.8 
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The  interviewers  of  the  ex-slaves  in  Virginia  also  expressly  point  out 
that  their  interviews  do  not  support  the  assumption  that  animosity 
existed  between  the  house  slaves  and  the  field-hands.9 

77.  Religious  life  on  the  plantations.  Prayer  meetings.  The  praise  or  prayer 
meeting  appears  in  the  slave  narratives  as  the  central  institution  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  plantations.1  This  is  just  the  type  of  religious  meeting 
referred  to  by  contemporary  whites  when  they  describe  the  form  and 
nature  of  the  slave  religion.  Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  control 
it  can  be  said  that  the  whites  controlled  these  meetings  both  in  principle 
and  also  often  in  practice  and  this  no  doubt  influenced  the  contents  of 
the  religious  communication  in  the  prayer  meetings.  Although  the 
whites  attended  these  meetings,  mostly  as  passive  observers,  they  still 
could  not  prevent  them  from  being,  at  least  outwardly,  genuine  ex¬ 
pressions  of  black  religious  tradition.  While  being  generally  positive 
in  tone,  reminiscences  of  these  meetings  often  include  a  particular 
mention  of  the  controlling  presence  of  the  whites. 

On  Sunday  us  didn’t  work.  We  has  chu’ch  meetin’.  But  dey  has  to  have  it  in  de 
ya’d,  so  de  white  folks  could  see  de  kin’  of  religion  ’spounded.2 


It  is  evident  that  if  prayer  meetings  were  arranged  this  was  done 
with  some  regularity.  In  some  places  they  were  held  once  a  week,  in 
other  places  twice  or  even  three  times  a  week,  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  Wednesdxys.  This  varied  from  place  to  place:  »...wen’  used  to 
have  meet  in’s  every  Chuseday  night,  Wednesday  night,  an’  Thursday 
night»,  Adele  Frost  from  South  Carolina  remembers.3  Prince  Smith 
from  the  same  state  appears  to  have  been  in  an  exceptionally  favour¬ 
able  position:  »Like  odder  slaves  had  to  hide  frum  dere  mastas  to  hab 
meetin’  we  could  hab  ours  any  night  we  want  to  even  widout  his  con- 
sent».4 

Meetings  could  be  held  almost  anywhere:  in  slave  cabins,  in  the 
woods,  in  the  yard ;  some  masters  even  erected  a  special  log  cabin,  some¬ 
times  called,  particularly  in  the  Sea  Islands,  the  »praise  house».5  An¬ 
other  very  common  place  for  prayer  meetings  was  the  »brush  arbor», 
a  shelter  with  walls  constructed  of  branches  and  brushes  of  trees  with 
slab  seats.6  The  fact  that  some  plantations  provided  better  facilities 
than  others  was  clearly  one  factor  in  determining  where  the  slaves 
chose  to  hold  their  meetings.7  Well-equipped  plantations  were  also 
likely  to  attract  important  visitors  from  long  distances: 

Didn’t  have  no  nigger  churches  down  dar  den.  We  went  to  Chapman’s  Stand. 
It  had  a  brush  top  and  log  seats.  The  darkies  from  the  Hardy  Plantation  walked 
five  miles  to  hear  a  nigger  from  Union  preach.8 

Although  »good  masters»  usually  gave  their  slaves  passports  which 
allowed  them  go  outside  their  own  plantations,  these  meetings  were 
also  often  attended  by  slaves  who  ran  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands 
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of  local  patrols  or  being  caught  by  their  masters  when  returning.  In 
either  case  they  usually  got  a  whipping.  Sarah  Byrd  of  Georgia  remem¬ 
bers  two  friends  of  hers  who  came  over  from  another  plantation  to  a 
prayer  meeting,  without  a  pass;  their  master  followed  the  two  women, 
whipped  them,  and  took  them  back  to  the  plantation.  »I  reckin  he 
thought  us  wuz  praying  ter  git  free»,  Mrs.  Byrd  concludes.9 

Did  the  slaves  pray,  preach,  or  sing,  in  their  prayer  meetings  »ter 
git  free»?  This  was  hardly  possible  in  those  meetings  which  were  super¬ 
vised  by  whites  —  unless  through  the  web  of  hidden  meanings  found 
in  the  Negro  spirituals.  But  in  the  meetings  held  by  the  slaves  among 
themselves  they  were  no  doubt  more  outspoken.  In  either  case  the  prayer 
meetings  had  great  significance  for  the  slaves  as  an  occasion  on  which 
they  could  for  a  moment  escape  the  everyday  routine  of  slave  life.  »The 
slaves  had  their  own  prayer  meetin’s  and  that’s  ’bout  the  biggest  pleasure 
they  had»,  says  Sol  Walton  of  Texas.10  John  McCoy  observes  of  a  slave’s 
Sunday:  »Dat  de  day  we  has  church  meetin’  under  trees.  De  spirit  jes’ 
come  down  out  de  sky  and  you  forgits  all  you  troubles».11 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  slave  narratives  of  any  denominational 
or  sectarian  divisions  either  in  the  organization  of  prayer  meetings  or 
attendance  at  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  attended  by  all  the  »be- 
lievers»  on  the  plantation,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  »sinners».12  The 
meetings  consisted  mainly  of  sermons  delivered  by  the  preacher  of  the 
plantation  or  by  visiting  preachers  or  missionaries,  Bible  reading,  ex¬ 
hortations,  prayers,  testimonies  by  the  »saved»,  accounts  of  conversion 
experiences,  and  above  all  the  singing  of  spirituals  and  hymns.  If  white 
preachers  were  present  they  were  usually  asked  to  lead  the  service  and 
to  give  a  short  address.13  This  more  formal  part  of  the  meeting  was 
often  followed  by  ’shouting’,  an  institution  described  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  The  prayer  meetings  can  be  seen  as  comprising  two  phases, 
distinquished  from  each  other  by  the  degree  of  influence  of  the  »Spirit», 
who  progressively  raised  the  meeting  to  a  high  level  of  collective  fervour. 
The  dividing  line  was  a  special  moment  of  »getting  happy» ;  Lina  Pen¬ 
dergrass  of  South  Carolina  describes  it: 

Den  de  Spirit  done  come  down  and  tuck  hole  of  dem.  Dat  would  be  when  every¬ 
body  would  get  happy.  De  ole  rafters  creak  and  shake  as  de  Spirit  of  de  Lord  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  in  de  hearts  of  the  prayin’  folks.14 

The  nocturnal  meetings  of  the  slaves  were  ecstatic  occasions  and 
thus  often  such  noisy  events  that  masters  and  mistresses  were  disturbed 
in  their  sleep.  No  wonder,  since  »even  the  old  house  partook  in  the 
ecstasy...  it  rang  with  their  jubilant  shouts  and  shook  in  all  its  joints».15 
This  was  one  reason  and  no  doubt  the  most  innocent,  for  restricting 
the  meetings  on  some  plantations.  »The  white  people  wouldn’t  be 
against  the  meetings»,  explained  one  of  the  narrators,  »but  they  wouldn’t 
want  to  be  disturbed».16  In  another  case  the  slaves  tried  to  hold  less 
noisy  meetings  »’case  de  fuss  sturbed  de  missus  who  wuz  kinder  sickly».17 
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The  prayer  meetings  of  the  slaves  could  however,  be  restricted  or 
prohibited  on  grounds  of  principle,  either  because  the  owners  were 
opposed  to  religion  as  such  or  because  they  did  not  want  their  slaves 
to  hold  any  meetings  without  white  control.  The  master  of  Thomas 
H.  Jones  represented  the  former  view.  According  to  him  »religion 
was  all  a  damned  mockery,  and  he  was  not  going  to  have  any  of  his 
slaves  praying  and  whining  round  about  their  souls».18  William  Hutson’s 
owner  thought  the  same  way,  though  he  allowed  his  slaves  many  liberties 
in  other  matters:  »No  preacher  around  here  to  tell  about  the  Bible, 
and  religion  will  be  just  a  puzzlement,  the  Master  say,  and  we  let  it 
go  at  that»,  says  Hutson  and  adds,  »I  reckon  that  was  the  only  thing  he  was 
set  against».19  John  Collins’s  owners  were  Universalists  and  thus  believed 
that  there  was  no  hell  and  that  everybody  was  going  to  be  saved.  »So 
they  thought  it  was  just  a  waste  of  time  telling  niggers  about  the  here¬ 
after^20 

It  we  consider  the  overall  picture  of  slave  religion,  we  may  say  that 
plantations  where  prayer  meetings  were  forbidden  were  nothing  out 
of  ordinary.  Some  fifty  narrators  make  statements,  either  with  or  without 
comments  on  their  masters’  motives,  about  the  difficulties  of  practising 
religion.  »I  neber  heard  of  no  ’ligion,  baptizing,  nor  God,  nor  Heaven, 
de  Bible,  nor  education  down  on  de  plantashun»,  one  of  them  testifies.21 
Another  says :  »The  slaves  were  not  permitted  to  hold  any  sort  of  meeting, 
not  even  to  worship  God».22  A  third  ex-slave  recalls:  »No,  mam,  they 
wasn’t  allowed  to  have  prayer  meeting  or  nothing  like  a  meeting.  If 
a  nigger  got  religion  they  said  you  was  crazy».23  This  sort  of  testimony 
can  also  be  found  in  the  early  slave  narratives.24  The  narratives  of  former 
slaves  on  the  whole  support  what  H.  M.  Henry  writes  in  his  study  on 
the  social  control  of  the  slaves  in  South  Carolina:  »It  had  always  been 
the  separate  meetings  of  blacks  under  their  own  management  that  had 
aroused  most  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  public».25  Not  until  the  Civil 
War  did  this  control  relax,  partly  because  there  were  not  enough  men 
to  make  up  patrols,  partly  because  — -  and  here  our  witness  is  Willis 
Dukes  of  Florida  —  the  whites  wanted  the  slaves  to  pray  for  the  victory 
of  the  South.26 


78.  Secret  meetings.  The  control  and  prohibition  of  prayer  meetings 
by  the  whites  led  to  their  being  held  furtively:  since  the  meetings  could 
not  be  held  freely  they  were  transferred,  out  of  sight  of  the  whites,  to 
secret  hide-outs  in  the  woods,  swamps,  and  caverns,  and  were  held 
at  night.  To  avoid  unnecessary  dramatization  of  secret  prayer  meetings 
one  must  remember,  however,  that  they  were  not  only  held  on  those 
plantations  whose  owners  prohibited  religious  meetings.  Sometimes 
slaves  just  wanted  to  avoid  the  presence  of  whites  and  liked  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  alone  in  their  own  company.  In  many  cases  the  meetings  had 
all  the  appearance  of  secret  gatherings  for  purely  practical  reasons: 
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’Cause  some  of  the  masters  didn’t  like  the  way  we  slaves  carried  on  we  would 
turn  pots  down  and  tubs  to  keep  the  sound  from  going  out.1 

The  slaves  could  also  be  driven  to  hold  secret  meetings  by  the  scornful 
attitude  of  the  whites  who  watched  them.  Julia  Woodrick  tells  of  a 
meeting  in  an  old  mill  where  »the  Boss  would  stand  in  de  door  an’ 
watch  an’  laugh  at  the  womens  shout».2 

Broadly  speaking  the  secret  meetings  seem  to  have  been  the  result 
of  three  basic  wishes:  the  slaves  wanted  to  exercise  their  religion  in 
secrecy  because  otherwise  it  was  forbidden  or  because  in  public  it  would 
not  be  satisfying  enough,  or  because  they  wanted  to  speak  and  sing 
and  pray  for  freedom.  The  former,  meetings  held  for  a  »purely»  religious 
motive,  did  not  differ  much  from  the  prayer  meetings  of  the  plantations 
described  above,  though  they  may  have  been  even  more  expressive 
and  openly  ecstatic.  Peter  Randolph’s  account  of  a  secret  meeting  in 
his  Peculiar  Institution  (1855)  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  of  its  kind 
among  all  the  slave  narratives  and  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length : 

Not  being  allowed  to  hold  meetings  on  the  plantation,  the  slaves  assemble  in  the 
swamps,  out  of  reach  of  the  patrols.  They  have  an  understanding  among  themselves 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  getting  together.  This  is  often  done  by  the  first  one  arriving 
breaking  boughs  from  the  trees,  and  bending  them  in  the  direction  of  the  selected 
spot.  Arrangements  are  then  made  for  conducting  the  exercises.  They  first  ask  each 
other  how  they  feel,  the  state  of  their  minds,  etc.  The  male  members  then  select 
a  certain  space,  in  separate  groups,  for  their  division  of  the  meeting.  Preaching  in 
order,  by  the  brethren;  then  praying  and  singing  all  round,  until  they  generally 
feel  quite  happy.  The  speaker  usually  commences  by  calling  himself  unworthy  and 
talks  very  slowly,  until,  feeling  the  spirit,  he  grows  excited,  and  in  short  time,  there 
fall  to  the  ground  twenty  or  thirty  men  and  women  under  its  influence  (...)  The 
slave  forgets  all  his  sufferings,  except  to  remind  others  of  the  trials  during  the  past 
week  exclaiming:  »Thank  God,  I  shall  not  live  here  always !»  Then  they  pass  from 
one  to  another,  shaking  hands,  and  bidding  each  other  farewell,  promising,  should 
they  meet  no  more  on  earth,  to  strive  and  meet  in  heaven,  where  all  is  joy,  happiness 
and  liberty.  As  they  separate,  they  sing  a  parting  hymn  of  praise.3 

Numerous  accounts  indicate  that  freedom  was  the  dominant  theme 
of  the  secret  meetings  and  the  subject  of  their  prayers  and  songs.  During 
the  Civil  War  this  theme  was  enriched  by  the  support  given  in  the 
spirituals  to  the  troops  of  the  Northern  army.4  »If  the  prayers  that  have 
gone  up  for  the  Union  army  could  be  read  out,  you  would  not  get  through 
them  these  two  weeks»  said  a  newly-emancipated  slave  preacher  to  a 
group  of  leading  Northerners  immediately  after  the  war.5  The  particular 
character  and  extreme  secrecy  of  these  meetings  is  well  expressed  in 
the  reminiscences  of  those  narrators  who  had  experienced  them  while 
still  small  children  and  without  really  understanding  what  was  going 
on.  J.  Vance  Lewis  remembers  the  grown-ups  »getting  together  in 
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chimney  corners  and  in  other  secret  places  whispering  and  talking 
earnestly  and  praying  such  prayers  as  I  have  never  heard  before,  or 
since».c  Another  narrative  reveals  how  carefully  the  slaves  tried  to 
prevent  even  their  children  from  hearing  what  they  were  saying  in 
their  meetings:  »We  children  had  better  get  out  or  at  least  make  like 
we  were  not  listening  to  what  was  being  said  or  done».'  The  same 
narrator  also  tells  how  the  whites  tried  to  spy  on  the  slaves  through  the 
latter’s  children.8 

The  former  slaves  are  usually  most  explicit  in  telling  how  in  their 
life  of  slavery  they  prayed  for  freedom.  »Times  we  sneaks  in  de  woods 
and  prays  de  Lawd  to  make  us  free»,  says  Adeline  Cunningham  from 
Texas.9  Ellen  Butler  explains  the  origin  of  the  secret  meetings:  »They 
done  that  way  ’cause  the  white  folks  didn’t  want  them  to  pray.  They 
used  to  pray  for  freedom».10  Mary  Reynolds  recalls  a  black  man  with 
a  white  beard  telling  the  slaves  of  a  day  to  come  when  »niggers  only 
be  slaves  of  Gawd».u  »Yes,  suh,  Cap’n»,  Preston  Kyles  of  Arkansas 
sighs  at  the  end  of  his  account  of  secret  meetings,  »dey  wuz  a  lot  happen 
in  dem  days  dat  de  mahsters  didn’t  know  nuthin’  about».12 

The  worst  threat  to  the  secret  meetings  came  from  the  white  patrols, 
since  being  caught  by  a  patrol  usually  meant  a  more  severe  whipping 
than  being  apprehended  by  one’s  master.13  The  slaves  made  efforts  to 
protect  themselves  as  effectively  as  possible  against  the  patrols  and 
other  white  intruders.  Preparations  for  the  meeting  were  made  with 
the  utmost  care:  special  »code-spirituals»  were  used  to  announce  them 
and,  as  one  gathers  from  Peter  Randolph’s  account,  the  route  to  and 
the  place  of  meeting  were  carefully  kept  secret.14  During  the  meetings 
one  or  more  slaves  stood  at  the  door  or  at  the  window  to  keep  guard, 
and  there  were  sometimes  more  active  ways  of  reacting  to  intruders: 

...  five  or  six  of  the  men  had  shovels  and  each  man  got  his  shovel  full  of  hot  embers 
out  of  the  fireplace  and  stood  at  the  door  and  windows.  They  continued  to  sing  and 
pray  until  the  patrollers  got  to  the  door  and  ordered  it  opened.  One  man  snatched 
the  door  open  while  the  others  threw  the  fire  all  over  them;  when  the  patrollers 
recovered  consciousness  the  slaves  were  all  gone.15 


Some  narrators  indicate  that  the  slaves  could  also  employ  threats 
to  prevent  their  meetings  being  distrubed.  Mary  Bell  Dempsey  of  Ohio 
tells  how  men  would  put  chunks  of  wood  and  matches  at  the  doors  of 
the  whites  houses.  »In  the  morning  the  white  folks  would  find  them 
and  know  that  it  was  a  warning  if  they  didn’t  quit  causing  trouble  their 
buildings  would  be  burned. »16 

I  he  most  common  means  of  keeping  the  meetings  secret  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  noise  from  reaching  the  whites,  was  to  use  an  iron  pot  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  singing  and  praying.  This  custom  is  mentioned  in 
so  many  narratives  throughout  the  FWP-collection  that  it  can  be  said 
to  have  been  known  all  over  the  slave  South.  In  the  light  of  the  findings 
of  scholars  about  the  ritual  use  of  pots  in  Africa,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
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accept  the  view  that  this  habit  represents  the  extension  of  an  African 
tradition:  originally  connected  with  the  sacred  musical  tradition  it 
has  in  the  new  continent  assumed  a  new  function,  not  wholly  different 
from  the  original.  The  probability  that  an  iron  pot  could  not  in  fact 
deaden  the  sound  of  a  singing  and  shouting  slave  congregation  suggests, 
as  Rawick  has  observed,  that  the  pot  still  had  a  strong  symbolic 
significance  in  the  new  social  situation.17  John  Hunter  of  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  many  former  slaves  who  describe  the  function  of  this 
device : 

When  they’d  got  to  have  a  church  meeting,  they  turn  up  the  pot  so  that  the  noise 
wouldn’t  come  out  (...)  They  wouldn’t  put  the  washpot  flat  in  the  ground.  They’d 
put  sticks  under  it  and  raise  it  up  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  If  they’d  put  it  flat 
on  the  ground  the  ground  would  carry  the  sound.18 

The  description  given  by  Mrs.  Sutton  is  slightly  different: 

...they  would  get  a  big  ole  wash  kettle  and  put  it  right  outside  the  door,  and  turn 
it  bottom  upwards  to  get  the  sound.19 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  tradition  former  slaves  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  »ethnic  memory»  of  such  a  custom,  nor  do  they  make  any 
attempt  to  explain  it.  In  the  slave  narratives  in  Unwritten  History  of 
Slavery  there  is  one  exception,  where  a  former  slave  explains: 

I  don’t  know  where  they  learned  to  do  that.  I  kinda  think  the  Lord  put  them 
things  in  their  minds  to  do  for  themselves.20 

The  secret  meetings  of  the  slaves  here  examined  have  been  those 
of  a  specifically  religious  nature.  Naturally  the  slaves  had  other  secret 
meetings  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  meetings  in  which 
they  planned  various  forms  of  resistance,  ranging  from  slave  revolts 
to  individual  escapes.  There  is  substantial  evidence  that  these  gatherings 
were  often  disguised  as  religious  meetings.21  In  this  connection  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  also  some  of  the  ethnic  religious  practices  of  the 
slaves  demanded  secrecy:  there  were  the  voodoo-cults  in  and  around 
New  Orleans,  and  meetings  in  and  around  the  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  of  various  »African  societies)),  the  Gullah  Society 
of  Charleston  in  about  1820  being  a  case  in  point.22 

On  the  plantations  there  were  also  religious  activities  that  did  not 
have  the  collective  nature  of  the  organized  meetings  described  above; 
various  forms  of  devotion  were  practised  individually,  even  though 
they  were  socially  defined  and  directed.  I  give  only  one  example  of 
such  private  devotional  observance:  prayers  that  were  held  in  a  specially 
chosen  spot  called  the  »prayer  ground)).  Just  as  the  secret  places  in  the 
woods,  caverns,  and  swamps  were  refuges  for  a  whole  congregation, 
the  »prayer  grounds))  were  the  refuges  of  individuals.  The  practice 
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was  clearly  widespread  and  Andrew  Moses  of  Tennessee  remembers 
it  with  nostalgia: 

One  ting  dat’s  all  wrong  wid  dis  world  today...  is  dat  dey  ain  no  »prayer  grounds». 
Down  in  Georgia  what  I  was  born  —  dat  was  ’way  back  in  1852  — -  us  colored  folks 
had  prayer  grounds.  My  Mammy’s  was  a  ole  twisted  thick-rooted  muscadine  bush. 
She’d  go  in  dar  and  pray  for  deliverance  of  the  slaves.23 


The  reference  to  the  muscadine  bush  suggests  a  possible  connection 
with  the  West  African  tradition  of  sacred  trees  which  was  common 
there.24 

79.  Religious  instruction.  If  the  emphasis  given  to  various  forms  of 
religious  practice  in  the  slave  narratives  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  status 
these  forms  had  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
other  religious  activities  on  the  plantations  —  with  the  exception  of 
funerals  —  were  rather  peripheral.  Such  activities  seem  mainly  to  have 
been  connected  with  religious  instruction.  The  most  common  form  wras 
the  Sunday  school,  but  there  were  also  other  occasions  at  which  Bible 
reading  and  catechetical  instruction  were  the  main  activities.  Sunday 
school  was  usually  held  on  Sunday  mornings  but  there  were  exceptio¬ 
nally  zealous  masters  and  mistresses,  who  would  hold  prayers  with 
the  slaves  every  day.1  Former  slaves’  memories  of  such  occasions  reveal 
that  the  instruction  everywhere  followed  a  rather  uniform  pattern: 
Bible  reading,  singing,  a  prayer;  possibly  also  a  sermon  preached  or 
read  by  the  master  or  mistress.  The  pattern  was  obviously  derived  from 
the  numerous  instructional  booklets  in  circulation  at  the  time.2 

Every  Sunday  he  would  call  us  chillun  by  name,  would  sit  down  and  read  the 
Bible  to  us:  then  he  would  pray.8 

Every  two  or  three  afternoons  in  summer,  Master  and  Missus  call  us  all  on  de 
kitchen  porch  and  read  Bible  and  pray  and  tell  us  ’bout  our  Sunday  school  lesson.4 

The  Sunday  schools  were  also  used  by  the  whites  as  a  means  for 
exercising  social  control  over  the  slaves.  One  ex-slave  tells  of  her  former 
mistress,  who  used  to  show  the  picture  of  the  Devil  in  the  Bible  and 
explain  that  »if  we  was  not  good  and  if  we  would  steal  and  tell  lies  dat 
old  Satan  would  git  us».5  In  another  case  »the  mistress  talk  heap  to  us 
’bout  de  Lord,  but  Marster  a  heap  to  us  ’bout  de  devil,  ’twist  and  ’tween 
them,  I  ’spect  us  heard  most  everything  ’bout  heaven  and  all  ’bout 
de  devil».6 

Not  all  the  reminiscences  about  Sunday  school  or  evening  prayers 
are  negative  or  indifferent.  In  some  instances  they  show  that  a  close 
religious  relationship  existed  between  the  white  family  and  the  slaves. 
The  following  account  of  such  a  relationship  suggests,  nevertheless, 
that  it  was  most  likely  to  exist  only  between  the  house  slaves  and  the 
whites. 
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VVe  had  a  happy  fambly.  At  night  some  of  de  house  niggers  would  gather  ’roun’ 
de  fire.  An’  mistis  would  read  us  scriptures.7 

Despite  the  enthusiasm  with  which  defenders  of  the  religious  ins¬ 
truction  of  the  slaves  spoke  of  such  religious  get-togethers  between 
whites  and  slaves,  they  were  unknown  on  many  plantations :  »We  didn 
know  nothin’  ’bout  no  learnin’  nor  no  church  neither... »,  Will  Daily 
of  Texas  testifies.8  »Ain’t  no  preachin’  service  or  nothin’,  but  de  poor 
nigger  out  he  mis’ry,  dat’s  all»,  says  Adeline  Marshell.9  And  George 
Briggs  of  South  Carolina  remembers:  »Nobody  ever  read  de  Bible  to 
me  when  I  was  little».10 

80.  Funerals.  Funerals  were  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
life  of  a  slave  community.  When  properly  organized  they  had  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a  major  event,  not  only  from  the  religious  but  also 
the  social  point  of  view.  A  well  organized  funeral  attracted  slaves  from 
outside  the  plantation  and,  in  some  cases,  famous  preachers  as  well. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  properly  arranged  funeral  was  rather  rare: 
in  many  places  they  were  restricted  to  the  bare  minimum,  if  indeed 
there  was  any  ceremony  at  all.  Of  the  seventy  odd  narrators  who  advert 
to  the  subject  one-fifth  mention  that  no  funerals  were  arranged  on  their 
plantation.  »If  a  slave  die,  massa  made  the  rest  of  us  tie  a  rope  round 
he  feet  and  drug  him  off.  Never  buried  one,  it  was  too  much  trouble», 
says  Ben  Simpson  of  Texas.1  »...dey  didn’t  have  no  funerals  for  the 
slaves,  but  jes’  bury  dem  like  a  cow  or  a  hoss,  jes’  dig  de  hole  and  roll 
’em  in  it  and  cover  ’em  up»,  explains  John  Bates  from  the  same  state.2 

On  plantations  where  slaves  were  permitted  to  bury  their  fellow  slaves 
as  they  wished,  funerals  were  arranged  in  many  different  ways.  Some¬ 
times  slaves  were  buried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  whites,  even  in  the 
same  grave-yard.3  On  other  occasions  the  burial  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  the  slaves,  if  very  simply:  »Us  march  round 
the  grave  three  times  and  that  all».4Athird  possibility  was  a  tradition¬ 
ally  colourful  series  of  rites  and  ceremonies  of  which  the  commital  was 
only  one,  it  central  part.  I  shall  examine  in  this  chapter  various  aspects 
of  slave  burial  rites  without  trying  to  determine  their  commonness. 
The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  material  comes  from  the  coastal  area  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  can  however  be  noted,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
the  funeral  tradition  described  below  was  best  preserved  in  this  area. 

We  can  distinguish  in  the  funeral  rites  of  the  slaves,  at  their  richest, 
six  distinct  phases :  1 )  the  preparation  of  the  corpse  and  the  cautionary 
measures  taken  in  its  immediate  surroundings,  2)  the  wake,  3)  the  funeral 
procession,  4)  the  commital,  5)  the  rites  directed  towards  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  departed  soul  in  the  hereafter,  and  6)  the  funeral  sermon. 
The  preparation  of  the  corpse  consisted  of  washing  it  and  dressing  it  in 
funeral  clothes  and  of  placing  it  in  a  home-made,  sometimes  black 
coffin.6  Sometimes  »fixing  the  corpse»  also  included  measures  that  were 
intended  to  stop  all  its  possible  functions:  pennies  were  put  on  the  eyes 
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to  keep  them  from  opening  and  salt  was  placed  on  the  stomach  lor 
purging.6  Salting  the  corpse  was  also  used  as  a  protection  against  haunt¬ 
ing  by  the  departed  soul.7  For  the  same  reason  the  mirrors  in  the  house 
were  turned  against  the  wall:  Hamp  Kennedy  from  Mississippi  remem¬ 
bers  that  »long  ago,  a  nigger  died  an’  three  days  afte’  wards  his  people 
looked  in  de  mirror  an’  dere  dey  see  de  dead  nigger  plain  as  in  de 
mirror».8  The  corpse  must  never  be  left  alone,  for  it  was  believed  that 
cats  would  eat  it.9 

The  wake  was  a  memorial  celebration  of  the  dead  and  was  held  at 
night.  That  a  wake  was  to  be  held  was  often  announced  with  drums.10 
At  the  wake  —  which  was  thought  to  be  attended  by  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  —  friends  comforted  relations,  »paid  deir  ’spects  to  de  fambly 
of  de  dead»,  and  venerated  the  departed,  »we  put  our  hands  on  theah 
chest  to  bid  em  farewell».n  Sometimes  this  was  done  in  a  manner  that 
reveals  a  fear  of  being  taken  off  with  the  corpse :  »Everybody  place  dey 
han  bery  light  on  uh  eahs  an  on  uh  nose  an  den  dey  say,  ’Dohn  call 
me.  I  ain’t  ready  for  tuh  go  yit’».12  If  the  dead  slave  was  the  head  of 
a  family,  the  whole  family  gathered  around  the  coffin  in  order  of  seniority 
and  kinship,  and  marched  around  it,  singing;  at  the  same  time  the 
youngest  child  of  the  departed  was  passed  over  and  under  the  coffin 
to  protect  it  from  following  the  deceased.13  In  an  account  written  down 
by  Jeanette  Murphy,  bidding  farewell  to  the  dead  was  carried  out 
singing  to  it  messages  to  relations  and  friends  who  had  died  earlier. 
Murphy  refers  here  to  a  possible  African  parallel:  the  Mende  used  to 
send  messages  to  the  hereafter,  via  departed  children.14 

Through  the  night  the  wake  developed  into  a  colourful  religious 
meeting:  Negro  spirituals  were  sung,  and  the  departed  spirit  was 
remembered  in  prayers  and  addresses.  According  to  Hamp  Kennedy 
the  occasion  also  included  a  form  of  shouting: 

At  the  wake  we  clapped  our  han’s  an’  kep’  time  wid  our  feet  —  Walking  Egypt, 
dey  calls  it  —  an’  we  chant  an’  hum  all  night  ’till  de  nigger  was  funeralized.lb 

At  midnight  the  singing  and  praying  were  interrupted  by  a  late  supper 
and  the  wake  continued  as  before:  »an  den  we’d  sing  and  pray  some 
more».16  As  it  was  possible  that  spirits  other  than  that  of  the  dead  would 
be  present  at  the  wake,  a  white  chicken  was  sometimes  killed  to  keep 
them  away.17 

The  corpse  was  buried  in  the  local  graveyard,  because  the  soul  would 
otherwise  have  to  wander  around  restlessly  (this  is  one  of  the  explanat¬ 
ions  of  haunting).18  The  funeral  procession  proceeded  towards  the  grave¬ 
yard,  the  participants  singing  spirituals  or  hymns.  If  it  was  night-time, 
as  was  usually  the  case,  the  people  carried  torches  in  their  hands.19 
Outsiders  knew  that  a  funeral  procession  was  never  to  be  disturbed  or 
stopped,  for  this  meant  another  death.20  At  the  graveyard  gate  a  request 
was  made  for  permission  to  enter;  this  was  addressed  either  to  the  dead 
relations  of  the  departed  or  to  a  »spirit»:  »Fambly,  we  come  tuh  put 
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our  brudduh  away  in  mudduh  dus.  Please  let  us  go  tru  gate».21  Cuffy 
Wilson  of  South  Carolina  explains :  »Wen  yuh  hab  a  fewnul  eben  today, 
yuh  hab  tuh  ax  leab  tuh  entuh  duh  cimiterry  gate.  Duh  spirit  ain  gonuh 
let  yuh  in  lessn  yuh  ask  leab  ub  it».22 

At  the  grave  the  coffin  was  lowered  and  a  short  prayer  meeting  was 
held  which  included  the  singing  of  spirituals  and  hymns,  and  Bible 
reading.23  If  no  preacher  was  present  —  as  was  often  the  case  —  a 
short  address  was  given  by  a  person  chosen  from  among  the  slaves. 
This  was  often  the  slave  in  charge  of  the  funeral  arrangements,  like  the 
mother  of  Cindy  Kinsey  who  used  to  »boss  all  de  funerals  ob  de  niggahs 
on  de  plantations  Kinsey  explains: 


...we  didn’t  hab  no  Preacher-mans  much,  hit  too  fah  away  to  git  one  when 
a  niggah  die.  We  sung  songs  and  my  ma  she  say  a  Bible  vurs  what  Ole  Missy  don 
lernt  her.24 


There  is  an  isolated  account  of  dancing  at  the  graveside  in  one  of 
the  early  issues  of  The  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  One  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  tells  of  having  seen  some  Arkansas  Negroes  in  1879  dancing 
at  the  grave  of  a  black  preacher,  »trying  to  bring  him  back  to  life».25 
What  the  writer  in  fact  observed  was  obviously  »shouting»,  and  he 
thus  misunderstood  its  meaning. 

In  the  tradition  of  the  slaves,  and  also  in  that  of  the  white  Southerners, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  special  connection  between  rain  and  funerals. 
T.  W.  Higginson  drew  attention  to  a  strange  verse  in  one  of  the  spirituals 
he  collected,  »rain  fall  and  wet  Becky  Martin»;  he  could  not,  however, 
explain  this  otherwise  than  by  guessing  that  it  were  somehow  connected 
with  funerals.26  Allen  quotes  in  his  collection  information  according 
to  which  »Peggy  Norton»  was  an  old  »prophetess»  who  had  said  that 
a  baptism  was  only  good  when  it  rained:  »if  the  Lord  was  pleased  with 
those  who  had  been  ’in  the  wilderness’,  he  would  send  rain».27  Frank 
C.  Brown’s  collection  of  North  Carolina  folk  beliefs  indicates  that  the 
idea  that  rain  is  a  sign  of  God’s  approval  is  rather  common  among  both 
whites  and  blacks  in  the  South,  and  also  internationally;  it  appears 
once  in  a  form  referring  particularly  to  funerals,  »blessed  are  the  dead 
that  it  rains  on».28 

The  mourners  leave  the  grave  in  procession.  One  narrator  explains 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  was  believed  to  accompany  the  procession, 
»it  nevuh  stays  with  the  body».29  This  belief  might  result  from  a  lapse 
of  memory  or  may  have  been  an  idiosyncratic  development,  for  it  seems 
to  have  been  more  generally  believed  that  the  spirit  stayed,  and  should 
stay,  in  the  grave.30 

To  appease  the  spirit  of  the  dead  and  prevent  it  from  haunting  the 
living,  several  measures  were  taken  by  the  relations  with  regard  to  the 
care  of  the  corpse  and  the  grave.  First  of  all  the  spirit  was  to  be  kept 
from  hunger  by  giving  it  food.  »Yuh  got  tuh  be  plenty  keahful  bout 
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duh  spirits.  Duh  spirit  is  hungry  jis  lak  duh  pusson.  Yuh  hab  tuh  put 
food  in  duh  ruhm  fuh  duh  spirit  tuh  come  eat».31  In  many  cases  the 
relations  did  not  only  put  food  for  the  spirit  in  the  house  or  on  the 
grave,  but  other  things  as  well,  often  objects  that  had  been  used  by 
the  person  shortly  before  his  death.32  The  closest  relations  sometimes 
thought  up  quite  special  things  to  be  given  to  the  spirit  according  to 
his  tastes.  »I  take  cooked  chicken  an  cake  an  pie  an  cigahs  —  he  like 
tuh  smoke  attuh  eatin»,  Bessie  Reese  of  Georgia  explains.33  Sometimes 
medicine  bottles,  vases,  or  other  things  used  or  seen  in  his  last  days 
by  the  departed  were  broken  at  the  grave.  The  interviewer  who  assumed 
that  these  objects  were  broken  to  prevent  their  being  stolen  was  corrected 
by  Rosa  Sallins: 

Yuh  break  duh  dishes  so  dat  duh  chain  will  be  broke.  Yuh  see,  duh  one  pusson 
is  dead  an  ef  yuh  dohn  break  duh  tings,  den  duh  udduhs  in  duh  fambly  will  die  too.14 

Stealing  from  the  grave  was  not  only  an  offence  against  propriety; 
it  also  meant  the  infringement  of  a  supernaturally  sanctioned  norm 
and  resulted  in  bad  luck.35  People  who  wanted  to  take  dirt  from  the 
graveyard  for  purposes  of  sorcery  or  counter-sorcery  paid  the  spirit  a 
few  pennies,  »else  he  hab  trouble  hisself».36 

As  on  the  plantation  of  Cindy  Kinsey,  sometimes  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  a  preacher  to  deliver  a  sermon  at  the  grave.  For  this  reason  the 
funeral  sermon  was  frequently  held  weeks,  even  months  after  the  burial. 
Another  reason  for  »second  funerals»  —  as  they  were  called  —  was 
that  the  masters  would  not  allow  the  working  season  to  be  interrupted 
by  such  a  major  event  as  a  funeral;  it  was  therefore  postponed  until 
after  the  crops  had  been  harvested,  or  at  a  suitable  weekend.37  In  some 
cases  a  second  funeral  was  arranged  collectively,  for  all  those  who  had 
died  during  a  certain  period:  »Folks  alluz  hab  two  fewnuls.  We  hab 
one  wen  dey  die  an  den  once  a  yeah  we  hab  a  suhvice  fuh  ebrybody 
wut  died  durin  duh  yeah».38  The  second  funeral  was  perhaps  not  so 
much  a  memorial  of  the  dead  as  an  occasion  to  hear  the  best  preachers 
of  the  region,  some  of  whom  had  a  special  ambition  to  preach  memorable 
funeral  sermons.  Though  they  were  technically  funeral  sermons,  they 
seldom  had  anything  to  do  with  death  or  the  departed  but  the  theme 
was  often  anything  the  preacher  felt  strongly  about.39 

Beyond  what  has  been  mentioned  above  there  is  little  evidence  of 
cyclic  ceremonies  or  any  continuity  in  remembrance  of  the  dead  or 
special  care  of  the  graves.  There  is  no  trace,  for  example,  of  ancestral 
rites  of  the  type  reported  by  Herskovits  among  Afro-Americans  in 
Dutch  Guiana,  where  friendly  ancestors  were  revered  ritually  at  harvest 
time,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  connection  with  various  crises,  or  on 
special  memorial  days.40  Equally  there  is  no  evidence  of  African  an¬ 
cestral  ritual  practices.41  Several  details  of  the  funeral  rite  itself  suggest, 
however,  the  retention  of  some  use  of  drums  at  features  that  are  West 
African  in  origin.  Especially  such  details  as  the  various  stages  of  the 
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funeral,  the  wake  itself,  the  offering  of  food  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead, 
the  breaking  things  on  the  grave,  the  notion  of  a  graveyard  guardian 
spirit,  and  possibly  some  others  indicate  a  more  or  less  direct  connection 
with  the  West  African  tradition.42 

One  feature  of  the  slave  funerals,  that  was  common  in  Africa  as  well 
as  among  innumerable  other  peoples  around  the  world,  is  the  basic 
idea  of  making  it  possible  for  the  departed  to  change  their  status  from 
membership  of  the  community  of  the  living  to  membership  of  that  of 
the  departed.  Death  did  not  mean  the  breaking  of  family  ties,  but  only 
that  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  had  gone  to  live  with  his  ancestors. 
The  proper  arrangement  of  funerals  was  a  duty  of  the  living  towards 
the  dead,  and  it  aimed  at  a  congenial  and  easy  transition  into  the  new 
status.  This  idea  is  also  reflected  in  the  belief  of  former  slaves  that  to 
neglect  the  correct  arrangements  for  a  funeral  leads  to  restlessness  for 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  and  its  continuous  haunting  of  the  living.43 
A  proper  funeral  and  proper  care  of  the  grave  and  the  needs  of  the  spirit 
guarantees  that  the  departed  will  become  a  benevolent  ancestor,  not 
a  rootless  malevolent  and  haunting  soul. 

81 .  White  church.  Among  the  religious  practices  that  took  place  outside 
the  plantations,  the  services  in  the  white  churches  were  the  most  common 
—  and  for  many  slaves  the  only  ones.1  Opportunities  for  visiting  a  white 
church  depended  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  plantation :  on  plantations 
where  there  were  dozens  or  hundreds  of  slaves  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  let  all  the  slaves  go  to  church  with  the  whites  on  Sunday. 
In  such  cases  the  opportunity  was  given  only  to  a  few  chosen  slaves, 
those  working  in  the  »big  house»  and  perhaps  some  of  those  with  higher 
positions  in  the  slave  hierarchy.  The  situation  is  clearly  described  in 
the  narrative  of  Rebecca  Jane  Grant: 

De  drivers  and  de  overseers,  de  houseservants,  de  bricklayers  and  folks  like  dat’d 
go  to  de  white  folk’s  church.  But  not  de  field  hands  (...)  They  had  colored  preachers 
to  preach  to  de  field  hands  down  in  de  quarters.2 

Some  groups  of  slaves  were  frequent  church-goers  by  virtue  of  their 
occupation:  Louis  Hughes  and  Robert  Anderson  went  to  church  as 
carriage  drivers,  and  Rosa  Green  experienced  her  first  white  church 
service  while  nursing  white  children.3 

The  visits  of  slaves  to  white  churches  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
been  a  special  religious  privilege  for  them,  even  if  it  was  considered 
so  by  the  whites.  The  white  church  was  no  doubt  the  last  place  where 
slaves  could  expect  to  hear  sermons  or  to  take  part  in  forms  of  devotion 
to  their  own  liking.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  former  slaves  do 
not  speak  of  their  experiences  in  white  churches  with  any  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Many  emphasize  the  obligatory  nature  of  these  visits:  »Oc- 
casionally  the  slaves  were  ordered  to  church  to  hear  a  white  minister», 
remarks  one  narrator,  and  another  says  bluntly:  »De  overseer 
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piled  us  all  in  de  waggin  an’  took  us  whether  us  wanted  ter  go  or  no».4 
If  given  a  choice,  the  slaves  often  preferred  to  stay  on  the  plantation, 
either  because  they  wished  to  have  a  proper  rest  from  the  week’s  labours 
or  because  they  disliked  the  white  church  services.  »On  Sundays  we 
didn’t  do  anything  but  lay  ’roun’  en’  sleep,  ’case  we  didn’  lack  to  go 
to  church».5 

It  is  understandable,  though,  that  many  slaves  liked  to  go  to  church 
with  the  white  folks,  for  even  if  the  white  services  were  not  appreciated 
much  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  journey  made  a  change  from 
the  routine  of  plantation  life.  In  many  narratives  these  visits  seem  less 
like  religious  meetings,  than  picnic-like  social  gatherings  where  the 
slaves  could  meet  each  other.  »I  always  liked  to  go  to  church  for  I 
always  found  some  of  the  colored  folks  from  other  plantations  that  I 
could  visit  with  for  a  little  while  before  church  started»,  says  Robert 
Anderson.6  In  some  reminiscences  the  church  visit  simply  appears  as 
a  colourful  account  of  a  Sunday  picnic  with  minute  descriptions  of  the 
various  dishes  that  were  eaten.7 

In  accordance  with  Southern  etiquette  the  slaves  used  to  sit  in  separate 
galleries  or  in  the  balcony  of  white  churches.8  They  were  not  usually 
expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  service,  except  perhaps  in  singing 
white  hymns.  There  were  occasionally  slaves  who  just  could  not  »behave 
themselves»  and  started  »shouting»  in  the  middle  of  the  service,  but 
generally  the  experience  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  uninspiring. 
Mary  Ella  Grandberry  of  Alabama  says:  »Us  didn’t  git  no  pleasure 
outten  goin’  to  church  ’caze  we  warn’t  ’lowed  to  say  nothin’».9  Robert 
Lofton  of  Arkansas  remarks  in  similar  vein:  »When  we  went  to  the 
white  folks  church,  we  took  and  sat  down  in  the  back  and  behaved 
ourselves  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it».10  Another  reason  for  the 
dullness  of  a  white  church  service  from  the  slaves’  point  of  view  was 
that  the  sermons  of  the  white  preachers  were  often  unintelligible.  This 
problem  was  greatest  for  slaves  whose  masters  belonged  to  denominations 
other  than  the  Baptist  or  Methodist.  Not  until  he  heard  his  first  Method¬ 
ist  sermon  did  John  Thompson  understand  the  implications  of  religion 
for  the  slaves:  »This  new  doctrine  (...)  brought  glad  tidings  to  the 
poor  bondman».n  The  situation  was  not  much  helped  by  the  special 
sermons  sometimes  preached  to  the  slaves  immediately  after  the  white 
service  or  in  the  afternoon,  for  they  were  usually  replete  with  injunctions 
about  slave  duties  and  obedience.12 

John  Thompson  went  to  the  Episcopal  church  because  it  was  the 
nearest  one,  not  because  his  master  wanted  him  to.  It  was  normal  for 
the  owners  to  let  their  slaves  decide  freely  which  church  they  would 
join.  The  result  of  this  freedom  of  choice  was  a  constant  increase  in 
membership  of  particularly  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  This 
sort  of  tolerance  was  also  common  among  Catholic  slaveholders,  as 
well  as  among  slaveholding  Indians.13  Slaves  were  accepted  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  denominations  according  to  the  procedures  characteristic 
of  the  various  church  bodies,  providing  they  could  show  written  per- 
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mission  from  their  masters.  In  some  cases  the  owners  were  present 
while  the  slave  catechumen  told  of  his  determination  to  join  the 
church,  and  were  asked  by  the  white  minister  what  consequences 
had  been  observed  as  a  result  of  the  slave’s  new  religion.  In  their 
answers,  according  to  Parnella  Anderson,  they  emphasized  the  slaves’ 
virtues:  »They  would  get  up  and  say;  ’I  notice  she  don’t  steal 
and  I  notice  she  don’t  lie  as  much  and  I  notice  she  works  better’».14 

The  slaves  who  joined  the  Babtist  church  also  had  to  be  baptized. 
Former  slaves  remember  the  baptisms  as  colourful  religious  meetings 
which  also  permitted  them  to  express  themselves  freely  according  to 
their  own  inclinations.  One  of  the  narrators  takes  the  interviewer  into 
his  confidence: 

Jus’  to  tell  de  truth.  I  didn’t  take  in  what  dey  sung  at  church,  but  I  ain’t  forgot 
dem  baptizin’s  (...)  Evvybody  went  in  dem  days.16 

As  the  Baptists  baptized  by  immersion  the  ceremony  had  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  a  river  or  a  pond,  and  it  therefore  had  a  more  public  nature 
than  if  it  had  taken  place  in  church.  Such  baptisms  were  thus  attended 
by  slaves  from  several  plantations,  and  they  took  on  the  air  of  a  big 
meeting.16  The  slaves  were  so  inspired  by  the  atmosphere  of  these 
meetings  that  they  often  had  ecstatic  experiences:  some  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  »got  so  happy»  that  they  »fell  out»,  being  »struck  by  the  Spirit».17 
»Those  were  happy  days  and  that  was  real  religion»,  is  the  comment 
of  one  of  the  ex-slaves.18 

A  separate  black  church  began  to  develop  in  the  South  as  early 
as  in  the  last  decades  of  the  Eighteenth  century.  By  the  1850s  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  these  black  churches  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  South.19  Being  an  urban  institution  these  churches  had,  how¬ 
ever,  little  significance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  plantation  slaves.20 
This  is  also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  few  ex-slaves  have  any  memories 
related  to  this  institution. 21 

82.  Camp  meetings.  The  slaves  who  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
camp  meetings  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  these  gatherings  were 
among  the  highlights  of  slave  life.1  »Our  camp  meetings  were  affairs 
of  great  moment  to  us»,  says  Isaac  Williams.2  »Camp  meetin’  wuz 
de  bes’»,  testifies  Nancy  Settles.3  And  Cordelia  Thomas  vividly  corro¬ 
borates  this  view:  »Missy,  you  jus’  don’t  know  nothin’  ’bout  ’citement 
if  you  ain’t  never  been  to  one  of  dem  old-time  camp-meetin’s».4 

For  some  slaves  the  camp  meetings  were  obviously  of  great  religious 
significance.  They  inspired  intense  religious  emotion  which  often  resulted 
in  personal  conversions.5  Unlike  the  white  church  services  they  were 
also  capable  of  arousing  feelings  of  unity  with  the  whites: 

...  when  we  went  to  camp  meeting  we  all  went  to  de  mourners’  bench  together. 
De  mourners’  bench  stretch  clear  across  de  front  of  de  Arbor;  de  whites  and  de 
blacks,  we  all  just  fell  down  at  de  mourners’  bench  and  got  religion  at  de  same  place.6 
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The  slave  narratives  reveal,  however,  that  the  camp  meetings  were 
even  more  important  from  the  social  point  of  view.  This  is  readily 
understandable:  they  were  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  and  were 
thus  a  relaxing  experience  after  a  long  period  of  hard  work,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  tedium  of  slave  life  in  general,  they  were  a  singular  exception 
to  the  daily  drudgery.  The  importance  of  the  meetings  was  further 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  whites  also  saw  it  in  a  similar 
light.  It  is  clear  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  camp  meeting  was  savoured 
in  advance  by  both  whites  and  blacks,  from  descriptions  of  the  long 
and  thorough  preparations  made  on  the  plantations.7  In  most  of  the 
accounts  by  ex-slaves  camp  meetings  actually  seem  more  like  grandiose 
picnics,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the  gastric  delights  of  the  meetings 
easily  surpasses  that  paid  to  the  spiritual  side.  »Hab  gon’  ter  lots  ob 
camp-meetin’s.  Dey'd  hab  lots  ob  good  things  ter  eat  en  fed  eberbody», 
says  one  of  the  narrators.8  Another  remembers:  »\Ve  useter  hav’  dem 
champ  meetin’s  en  dey  wuz  ’honeys'  ...)  At  dere  meetin’s  dev  had 
all  kinds  ob  good  things  ter  eat  en’  drink».9  And  in  the  words  of  a  third: 
»\Ve'n  I  useter  go  ter  camp  meetin’  dey  had  big  dinnahs  en  spread 
hit  on  de  groun'».10  »Sometimes  some  of  them  eat  so  much  they  got 
sick*.  recalls  Margaret  Hughes  of  South  Carolina,  and  Tom  Mills  of 
Texas  concludes  his  account  of  eating  at  the  camp  meetings,  »that  was 
what  most  of  ’em  went  for».u 

At  camp  meetings  the  slaves  could  give  free  rein  to  genuine  religious 
feelings  and  were  not  there  constrained  by  the  requirements  of  »good 
behaviour»  to  which  they  would  have  been  subject  in  the  white  churches. 
Being  an  institution  of  the  white  »plain  folk»  the  camp  meeting  mainly 
attracted  the  sort  of  whites  whose  religion  was  not  so  different  from 
that  of  the  blacks  that  they  would  be  disturbed  by  it  and  at  the  same  time 
they  had  no  restraining  influence  on  the  blacks.  These  meetings  saw 
whites  and  blacks  alike  being  converted,  singing  the  same  songs,  and 
even  shouting  together: 


I  seen  de  white  folks  and  de  slaves  too  shoutin’  an  gittin’  ’ligion  plenty  times.1* 


We  goes  to  church  wid  our  white  folks  at  dem  camp  meetin’s  and  oh  Lawdy! 
Yes,  mam,  we  all  sho’  did  shout.13 

In  some  places,  however,  the  differences  in  their  manner  of  worship 
were  underlined  by  the  practice  of  dividing  whites  and  blacks  from 
each  other  by  a  fence.  In  some  accounts  the  conduct  of  the  blacks  is 
reported  to  have  disturbed  the  whites  so  much  that  the  blacks  had  to 
continue  their  worship  separately  after  the  whites  had  finished.14 
Sometimes  the  whites  forbade  the  »religious  dancing*  of  the  blacks; 
this  »dancing»  was  obviously  shouting.15 

Not  all  the  ex-slaves  who  tell  of  camp  meetings  share  the  common 
retrospective  enthusiasm.  One  of  the  narrators  of  the  Unwritten  History 
of  Slavery  sees  them  as  just  another  opportunity  for  the  whites  to  support 
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and  promote  their  own  status  among  the  other  slaveholders,  by  exhibiting 
their  slaves: 

Yes,  they  took  us  to  the  camp  meetings;  the  white  folks  would  carry  you  there  to 
show  you  to  their  friends.  »I*11  show  you  my  niggers»,  they  would  say  to  each  other, 
and  they  would  come  ’round  and  look  at  each  other’s  niggers.  They  would  just  shout 
and  sing,  and  when  Mammy  would  see  ’em,  she’d  say,  ’Some  poor  woman  is  gonna 
get  it»,  ’cause  they  would  shout  like  that  and  then  go  home  and  beat  anybody  that 
hadn’t  done  things  just  like  they  wanted  them  done.16 

83.  Conclusions.  Examination  of  the  various  forms  of  religious  meetings 
attended  by  the  slaves  shows  that  the  social  and  the  practical  dimension 
of  their  religion  consisted  of  several  different  elements.  The  meetings 
themselves  were  of  many  different  kinds:  in  size  they  ranged  from  im¬ 
provised  prayer  meetings  attended  by  two  or  three  slaves  to  funerals 
or  camp  meetings  involving  hundreds  of  slaves;  in  character  they  va¬ 
ried  from  ecstatic  shouting  meetings  or  baptisms  to  the  mere  formal 
and  passive  presence  of  slaves  in  white  churches;  and  their  location 
could  be  anywhere  from  slave  cabins  on  the  plantation  to  camp  grounds 
miles  away  from  the  plantation.  The  most  interesting  perspective  in 
which  to  study  these  meetings  of  the  slaves  would  seem  to  be  against 
the  background  of  white  presence  and  control. 

In  principle,  only  the  secret  meetings  of  the  slaves  —  and  this  was 
of  their  very  nature  —  were  completely  free  of  white  control.  This 
means  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  slave  community  could  indulge  in 
genuine  religious  expression  only  on  these  occasions.  According  to 
the  slave  narratives  there  were  two  reasons  why  this  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  was  particularly  important:  on  the  one  hand  the  secret  meetings 
allowed  the  undisturbed  expression  of  the  clamorous  ecstasy  character¬ 
istic  of  the  slaves’  religion ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  offered  the  slaves 
a  means  of  expressing  openly  and  by  traditional  means  their  longing 
for  freedom.  (Needless  to  say,  the  slaves  also  planned  their  escapes, 
revolts,  and  other  forms  of  resistance  at  these  meetings.)  A  third  aspect 
of  the  secret  meetings  was  their  ethnic  dimension:  it  is  obvious  that  in 
a  situation  where  evidence  of  acculturization  brought  social  reward 
from  the  whites  and,  correspondingly,  a  negative  reaction  to  all  efforts 
at  maintaining  the  African  cultural  tradition,  those  slaves  who  wanted 
to  preserve  elements  of  their  ethnic  tradition  had  to  confine  themselves 
to  locations  and  occasions  where  they  could  not  be  apprehended  by 
the  whites. 

The  idea  that  secret  meetings  provided  the  only  framework  in  which 
the  genuine  religious  expression  of  the  slaves  could  take  place  should 
certainly  not  be  exaggerated.  Former  slaves’  accounts  of  plantation 
prayer  meetings  and  baptismal  rites  show  that  these  occasions  could 
also  witness,  in  spite  of  the  white  presence,  the  same  sort  of  religious 
expression  as  was  displayed  at  the  secret  meetings  —  to  this  there  was, 
however,  an  important  exception,  for  they  did  not  permit  open  ex- 
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pression  of  the  longing  for  freedom.  The  white  control  of  plantation 
prayer  meetings  was  thus  only  partly  inhibitive  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  camp  meetings. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  white  control,  the  prayer  meetings,  secret 
and  open,  had  still  another  function  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.  The  invisible  church»  of  the  plantations,  as  the 
meetings  are  sometimes  called,  not  only  provided  the  mass  of  the  slaves 
with  channels  of  religious  expression  but  also  developed  among  them 
a  tradition  of  black  leadership:  only  in  their  religious  life  could  slaves 
exercise  their  capacity  for  leadership  and  develop  as  well  as  occupy 
positions  of  authority  that  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  functioning  com¬ 
munity.1  This  posed  problems  for  the  whites :  although  seemingly  forced 
into  a  single  channel,  the  creative  social  talents  and  capacities  of  the 
slaves  had  a  constant  tendency  to  extend  outside  the  institutional  limi¬ 
tation  and  to  become  vehicles  not  only  of  religious  but  of  social,  even 
political  action  as  well.  To  paraphrase  a  contributor  to  De  Bow’s  Review, 
quoted  earlier,  we  may  say  that  »the  most  intelligent  and  progressive 
spirits))  among  the  slaves  had  indeed  a  tendency  to  »lose  sight  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel»  and  and  to  turn  the  invisible  church))  of  the 
plantations  »from  its  purely  spiritual  ends  to  social  ones)).2  Sufficient 
proof  of  this  contention  was  provided,  for  example,  by  Denmark  Vesey’s 
conspiracy  in  1822,  with  its  roots  in  the  organization  of  the  African 
Church  of  Charleston.3 

The  third  type  of  religious  meeting  represented  a  situation  where 
the  behaviour  of  the  slaves  was  almost  completely  controlled  by  the 
whites  and  where  the  slaves  were  expected  to  exercise  a  certain  self- 
control  and  adapt  themselves  to  white  habits.  To  this  type  belong  the 
Sunday  schools  of  the  plantations,  prayers  with  the  whites,  Sunday 
church  meetings  on  the  plantations  and  services  in  white  churches. 
An  essential  element  in  these  meetings  —  well  documented  in  the  slave 
narratives  —  was  the  way  in  which  they  were  used  for  the  social  control 
of  the  slaves  and  indicated  by  the  saliency  of  the  »theology  of  slavery)) 
in  their  doctrinal  aspect.  There  is  a  strong  retrospective  disapproval 
of  this  socio-religious  indoctrination  in  the  narratives  of  ex-slaves,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  slaves  themselves  reacted  negatively. 

In  any  attempt  to  sum  up  the  response  of  the  slaves  towards  these  various 
forms  of  religious  practice,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  decisive  factor 
was  not  so  much  the  physical,  controlling  presence  of  the  whites  as  the 
contents  of  the  religion  propagated  and  supported  by  them.  Examined  as  a 
whole  the  narratives  of  former  slaves  indicate  that  the  slaves  had  no 
difficulty  in  feeling  a  certain  religious  unity  with  the  whites,  even  with 
their  masters,  as  long  as  their  religion  was  free  from  the  aspect  of  social 
control  implied  in  the  »theology  of  slavery)).  One  may  say  that  from 
the  slaves’  point  of  view  the  real  differentiation  between  the  various 
types  of  religious  meeting  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  content  and  not 
the  form  of  meetings:  the  slaves  knew  that  the  whites  had  their  own 
form  of  worship  and  understood  that  the  whites  found  the  slaves’  way 
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of  worshipping  difficult  or  impossible  to  embrace,  but  they  did  not 
accept  it  when  the  whites  used  religion  as  an  instrument  of  oppression. 

84.  White  preachers.  John  Dixon  Long  wrote  in  1857:  »The  whole 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pastorate  in  the  South 
between  white  preachers  and  slaves,  and  never  can  be,  from  the  nature 
of  slave  society  and  its  consequences)).1  Long  writes  further  that  a  pro¬ 
slavery  preacher,  being  considered  an  ally  of  the  master,  could  not 
attract  slaves,  and  that  anti-slavery  preachers  were  denied  access  to  the 
slaves  because  of  the  strict  control  exercised  by  the  masters.2  The  slave 
narratives  confirm  such  a  view  of  the  situation.  They  contain  numerous 
testimonies  of  the  inability  of  white  preachers  to  win  the  slaves’  con¬ 
fidence,  as  well  as  testimonies  of  what  the  slaves  actually  saw  happening 
to  those  preachers  whose  sermons  differed  from  the  norm.  On  the 
whole  the  slave  narratives  give  a  very  unfavourable  picture  of  the  white 
preachers,  there  being  only  some  ten  narrators  with  positive  memories 
of  them  (see  Appendix  I). 

A  special  group  among  the  white  preachers  were  those  who  were 
slaveholders  themselves,  and  they  were  by  no  means  small  in  number. 
Of  the  one  hundred  preachers  or  licenciates  in  South  Carolina  between 
1780  and  1800,  forty  owned  some  slaves  and  one  ranked  as  a  big  planter.3 
The  testimony  of  the  early  slave  narratives  regarding  this  group  is 
unanimously  disapprobatory.  James  Mars  scathingly  describes  his 
master,  who  tried  to  explain  the  divine  sanction  of  slavery,  as  »the 
teacher  of  the  people)).4  Isaac  Mason  tells  of  his  »pious  owner»  whose 
religious  and  social  conduct  he  found  irreconcilable.5  John  Brown 
sarcastically  remarks  that  one  slaveholding  preacher  was  reputed  to 
be  »a  very  bad  master,  but  a  very  good  preacher))  and  of  another  that 
»his  cotton  was  worth  more  than  his  sermons)).6 

The  testimony  of  the  FWP-narrators,  on  the  other  hand,  is  plainly 
favourable,  thus  giving  the  impression  that  slaveholding  preachers 
were  among  the  very  few  ministers  to  escape  the  harsh  criticism  of 
the  ex-slaves.  Several  former  slaves  speak  of  their  exceptional  humanity: 
»He  was  a  preacher)),  John  Bay  tells  of  his  owner,  »and  good  to  us, 
never  beat  none  of  us».7  John  Ellis  says:  »My  marster,  he  was  a  preacher 
and  a  good  man.  None  of  the  slaves  ever  had  better  white  folks  than 
we  did».8  Scott  Rooper  praises  his  owner,  a  Baptist  preacher,  as  »de 
bestest  man  he  could  be  and  taken  good  care  of  us,  for  sho’».9  There 
were  exceptions,  however,  and  Leah  Garret  of  Georgia  states  that 
preachers  were  »in  dem  days»  as  bad  and  mean  as  anybody  else: 

Dere  wuz  a  man  who  folks  called  a  good  preacher,  but  he  wuz  one  of  de  meanest 
mens  ever  seed.  When  I  wuz  in  slavery  under  him  he  done  so  many  bad  things 
’till  God  soon  kilt  him.10 

Quite  generally  white  preachers  were  remembered  for  their  »servants, 
obey  your  masters))  -sermons,  for  their  co-operation  with  the  masters, 
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and  for  their  avoidance  of  what  the  slaves  considered  their  real  religious 
duties.  Bishop  Walter  Hawkins,  an  ex-slave,  calls  them  in  his  memoirs 
»paid  puppets»,  and  this  view  of  them  as  pawns  of  the  slaveholders  also 
appears  in  numerous  other  narratives.11  Richard  Carruther,  a  one 
hundred-year-old  ex-slave  from  Tennessee  remembers: 

When  the  white  preacher  come  he  preach  and  pick  up  his  Bible  and  claim  he 
gittin  the  text  right  from  the  good  Book  and  he  preach:  »The  Lord  say,  don’t  you 
niggers  steal  chickens  from  your  missus.  Don’t  you  steal  your  marster’s  hawgs» 
That  would  be  all  he  preach.12 

Candus  Richardson  of  Indiana  recollects  from  her  slavery  days  in 
Mississippi  that  white  preachers  »never  preached  the  Lord  to  us...  they 
would  just  tell  us  not  to  steal».13  Another  narrator  cannot  remember 
them  ever  saying  anything  about  a  slave  »dying  and  going  to  heaven».14 
(There  were,  however  references  to  heaven  in  the  sermons  of  white 
preachers  even  if  in  rather  eccentric  form.  Bishop  Hawkins,  among 
others,  tells  of  a  preacher  who  pretended  to  be  reading  directly  from 
the  Bible  when  he  declared:  »The  Lord  says...  if  you  are  good  to  your 
masters  and  mistresses,  He  has  got  a  kitchen  in  heaven,  and  you  all 
will  go  there  by-and-by».15) 

Although  the  theology  of  slavery  propagated  by  the  whites  was  often 
so  ingenuous  that  some  slaves  simply  laughed  at  it,  many  former  slaves 
confessed  their  inability  to  understand  its  true  nature.  »We  believed 
dat  den»,  says  Delia  Hill  of  Missouri,  almost  apologetically.  »We  didn’ 
know  no  better,  honest  we  didn’t,  honey».16  Jenny  Proctor  of  Texas 
confirms  this:  »I  guess  we  believed  dat  for  a  while,  ’cause  we  didn’ 
have  no  way  findin’  out  different.  We  didn’  see  no  Bibles».17  I  have 
referred  earlier  to  situations  in  which  this  sort  of  religious  teaching 
found  no  other  response  but  scorn  and  disgust;  these  important  testi¬ 
monies,  however,  show  that  there  were  also  slave  communities  that  were 
vulnerable  in  the  sense  that  there  were  no  individuals  among  them  who 
could  refute  this  sort  of  preaching  by  intuition,  learning,  or  experience, 
and  so  imbue  other  slaves  with  their  critical  attitudes.18 

H.  C.  Bruce  explains  in  his  exceptionally  informative  and  well  com¬ 
posed  narrative  that  not  all  the  texts  of  white  preachers  were  connected 
with  the  theology  of  slavery.  Not  once  during  his  29  years  of  slavery 
did  he  himself  hear  a  sermon  based  on  the  famous  ninth  verse  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  »Some  of  the  ministers», 
Bruce  writes,  »were  good  men  and  preached  reasonable  sermons  giving 
good  advice,  spiritually  and  morally,  and  were  beloved  by  their  coloured 
congregations)).19  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  similar  statements  also  in 
other  ex-slave  testimonies.20  In  many  instances,  however,  favourable 
assessment  of  a  white  preacher  had,  however,  a  social  basis,  in  the  sense 
that  a  preacher’s  value  from  the  slaves’  point  of  view  was  not  measured 
only  by  his  religious  quality,  but  also  by  his  attitude  towards  the  slaves 
as  slaves.  There  were  not  many  preachers  of  this  kind  and  they  stand 
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out  as  exceptional  figures  in  several  of  the  former  slaves’  reminiscences. 
One  slave  had  his  »eyes  opened»  to  his  »condition»  when  he  heard  a 
prayer  delivered  by  a  white  preacher,  and  Josiah  Henson  wrote  of 
a  Methodist  preacher  who  told  him  »confidentially»  that  he  should 
be  free.21  The  white  South,  however,  made  it  very  difficult  for  sym¬ 
pathetic  white  preachers  to  act  out  their  convictions.  James  W.  C. 
Pennington,  »the  fugitive  blacksmith»,  tells  of  a  Methodist  preacher 
who  was  arrested  and  tried  for  his  life  »for  addressing  words  of  comfort 
to  the  slaves».22  The  only  really  Christian  preacher  whom  Peter 
Randolph  had  known  was  mobbed  out  of  the  county,  and  had  to  flee 
for  his  life,  »and  all  for  preaching  a  true  Gospel  to  colored  people».23 
Nancy  Rogers  Bean  remembers  her  master’s  brother  preaching  to  the 
slaves  secretly.  »One  time  he  was  caught  and  the  master  whipped  him 
something  awful».24 

During  the  war  the  role  of  white  preachers  took  on  new  aspects,  for 
preachers  were  expected  to  convince  slaves  of  the  justice  of  the  Southern 
cause  and  to  make  them  pray  for  it.  This,  of  course,  was  not  so  much 
a  question  of  religious  conviction  as  an  effort  to  prevent  slaves  from 
escaping  to  join  the  Northern  troops  or  from  forming  a  fifth  column 
among  themselves.  But  the  slaves  could  not  be  deceived,  at  least  not 
in  William  M.  Adams’s  plantation  in  Texas: 

...a  white  preacher  he  come  to  us  slaves  and  says:  »Do  you  wan’  to  keep  you 
homes  whar  you  git  all  to  eat,  and  raise  your  chillen  or  do  you  wan’  to  be  free  to 
roam  roun’  without  a  home,  like  de  wil’  animals?  If  you  wan’  to  keep  you  homes 
you  better  pray  for  de  South  to  win.  And  dey  wan’s  to  pray  for  de  South  to  win, 
raise  the  hand’.  We  all  raised  our  hands  ’cause  we  was  skeered  not  to,  but  we  sho’ 
didn’  wan’  de  South  to  win.25 

C.  C.  Jones,  in  his  Suggestions,  had  warned  white  preachers  against 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  civil  condition  of  the  slaves,  or  their 
plantation  affairs.26  As  their  diaries  and  private  papers  indicate,  it  is 
evident  that  many  preachers  followed  this  advice  to  the  letter.27  A 
Northern  traveller  interviewed  a  slave  in  the  early  1860s  and  recorded 
the  following  statement: 

We  couln’t  tell,  no  preacher,  how  we  suffer  all  dese  long  years.  He  know’d  nothin’ 

’bout  we.28 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  in  many  instances  the  slaves  showed 
no  interest  in  or  disrespect  towards  white  preachers.  In  the  words  of 
Cornelius  Garner:  »We  didn’t  care  a  bit  what  he  said,  because  we 
wanted  to  sing,  pray  and  serve  God  in  our  own  way».29  Sometimes 
slaves  simply  walked  out  of  the  meeting  house  when  they  realized  what 
the  preacher’s  sermon  was  about.30  If  taken  to  a  white  church  some 
slaves  preferred  to  stay  outside  chatting  with  other  slaves,  and,  if  given 
the  choice  between  going  to  the  white  church  or  staying  at  home,  opted 
for  the  latter.31 
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Those  slaves  who  tried  or  were  obliged  to  listen  to  white  sermons 
often  had  difficulties  in  following  them  and  fell  asleep  —  sometimes 
with  painful  consequences.  Sena  Moore  of  South  Carolina  remembers 
how  she  once  »got  a  whippin’  for  goin’  to  sleep  up  dere,  one  Sunday, 
and  snorin’».32  Charles  Raymond,  a  keen  observer,  witnessed  several 
Saturday  evening  meetings  of  the  slaves,  and  shows  in  his  account  that 
Sena  Moore’s  reaction  was  not  unique: 

If  the  preaching  was  by  a  stupid  »white  brother)),  and  the  night  was  warm  and 
oppressive,  no  matter  how  great  his  shoutings  ...he  couldn’t  shake  the  sleepers  (...) 
Occasionally  you  might  hear  from  some  persevering  brother  who  was  struggling  to 
keep  awake  a  faint  ’Amen!  bress  de  Lord!’  but  more  frequently  you  would  hear  the 
peculiar,  almost  continuous  snore  (...). 33 

85.  Black  preachers.  Tom  Douglas,  a  91 -year-old  former  Arkansas 
slave,  tells  of  his  erstwhile  master,  who  once  asked  after  the  war  what 
the  slaves  had  paid  their  preacher.  On  hearing  that  the  preacher  was 
remunerated  in  the  form  of  old  clothes  and  shoes,  the  master  declared 
this  »damn  poor  pay»,  to  which  the  slave  preacher  who  was  himself 
present  retorted:  »And  they  got  a  damn  poor  preacher)).1  The  preacher 
could  afford  to  make  this  joke  against  himself,  for  he  knew  that  everybody 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  preacher’s  role  in  a  slave  community. 
The  picture  of  slave  preachers  given  by  the  slave  narratives  varies 
greatly  but  there  is  no  romanticizing  of  the  situation.  They  provide 
for  the  reader  character  sketches  of  more  than  one  hundred  plantation 
preachers,  and  give  the  impression  of  an  institution  which  was  of  lasting 
significance  for  the  slaves. 

Slave  preachers  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  those  who  held 
their  positions  as  preachers  permanently  and  whose  authority  was 
often  ratified  by  white  churches;  and  those  who  functioned  as  preachers 
and  exhorters  with  no  other  authority  than  that  given  them  by  their 
own  plantation  community,  and  usually  based  on  a  socially  accepted 
»calling.»  I  shall  here  use  the  term  »preacher»  of  both  groups.  In 
addition  to  preachers  there  were  on  the  plantations  other  functionaries 
of  the  churches,  namely  deacons,  class  leaders,  readers,  and  watchmen ; 
they  sometimes  exercised  considerable  authority  in  controlling  the 
morals  of  the  community.  Occasionally  the  plantation  preacher  could 
also  occupy  these  positions.2 

At  this  period  black  preachers  did  their  work  in  what  were  generally 
very  difficult  conditions.  By  the  early  1830s  the  relative  freedom  found 
earlier  had  been  considerably  circumscribed  owing  largely  to  the  revolt 
originated  by  Nat  Turner,  a  plantation  preacher.  This  had  provoked 
among  the  whites  strong  animosity  against  black  preaching.3  But 
although  the  wave  of  legislation  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  work  of 
black  preachers  had  serious  consequences,  it  could  not  stop  them  comple¬ 
tely.  They  continued  preaching  to  their  fellow  slaves  during  all  these 
difficult  years,  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  sympathetic  whites. 
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Black  religious  leadership  also  continued  to  function  on  an  institutional 
level:  the  churches  needed  slave  assistants  on  the  plantations  and  these 
often  combined  their  formal  status  as  deacons,  watchmen,  lay  catechists, 
etc.,  with  their  less  formal  status  as  slave  preachers.  In  some  parts  of  the 
South  the  importance  of  these  persons  for  denominational  work  among 
the  slaves  had  become  so  great  that  the  system  would  have  suffered 
»serious  disadvantages»  had  they  been  »set  aside»  (C.  C.  Jones).4 

These  persons  were  not  actually  supposed  to  preach,  but  only  to 
conduct  prayers,  control  the  moral  conduct  of  church  members,  perform 
exhortations  of  a  private  nature,  teach  children,  visit  the  sick,  bury 
the  dead,  and  occasionally  perform  marriage  ceremonies.5  In  some 
places  slave  preachers  were  expressly  forbidden  to  preach.  Dr.  James 
G.  Carson,  owner  of  hundreds  of  slaves  and  an  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  was  one  of  the  masters  who  made  such  an  interdiction,  stating 
that  »by  the  providence  of  God  the  slaves  were  in  such  position  that 
they  could  not  be  prepared  to  preach  the  gospel  ...»6  Such  prohibitions 
together  with  legal  restraints  certainly  changed  the  image  of  public 
preaching,  but  did  not  really  hamper  the  work  of  plantation  preachers 
who  still  found  many  ways  of  approaching  their  congregations  and 
preaching  to  them. 

The  legislation  prohibiting  black  preaching  had  its  most  evident 
effect  on  the  work  of  the  black  preachers  of  great  renown.  The 
best  known  of  these  was  perhaps  William  S.  White,  a  Virginia 
slave  who  had  been  kidnapped  from  Africa  when  seven  years  old. 
White  had  become  known  in  Virginia  as  »Uncle  Jack»,  and  was 
a  celebrated  preacher,  especially  among  the  whites,  whose  theological 
views  White  seems  to  have  shared.  White  stopped  his  preaching  when 
the  prohibition  was  enacted ;  the  whites  told  him  that  he  could  continue 
his  work  notwithstanding,  since  he  was  a  special  case,  but  the  veteran 
preacher’s  fellow  feeling  towards  his  less  popular  collegues  won  the  day 
and  he  announced  that  his  sermons  were  »no  better  than  the  ringing 
of  an  old  cow-bell»  and  ought  to  be  stopped.7 

White  was  but  one  of  a  group  of  slave  and  free  black  preachers  who 
had  risen  from  the  anonymous  mass  to  achieve  great  and  lasting  fame. 
Besides  earlier  famous  names  such  as  Harry  Hosier,  »Black  Harry», 
George  Liele,  Andrew  Bryan,  and  Jesse  Peter,  who  were  all  from  Virgi¬ 
nia,  and  Lott  Carey,  John  Stewart,  John  Chavis  and  Henry  Evans, 
who  were  born  in  Virginia  and  worked  in  several  states,  we  may  single 
out  for  closer  examination  a  contemporary  of  White’s,  John  Jasper.8 
With  the  help  of  whites,  Jasper  earned  a  great  reputation  for  himself, 
and  he  is  often  mentioned  as  a  typical  representative  of  the  old  school 
of  black  preaching.  Jasper’s  speciality  was  preaching  funeral  sermons 
and  the  effect  of  these  on  the  congregation  is  described  by  one  writer 
as  follows:  »...his  vivid  and  spectacular  eloquence  resulted  in  an  uproar 
of  groans,  shouts,  fainting  women,  and  people  who  were  swept  to  the 
ground  to  lie  in  a  trancelike  state  sometimes  for  hours».9  The  most 
famous  of  John  Jasper  sermons,  which  he  obviously  delivered  hundreds 
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of  times,  was  »De  Sun  Do  Move».  This  was  a  remarkable  attempt  to 
prove  to  the  people  of  Richmond  that  the  sun  moved  around  the  im¬ 
movable  earth.  »And  he  proved  it,  too!  Sho’ly  did»,  declared  an  ex¬ 
slave,  one  of  Jasper’s  contemporaries.  »He  proved  it  to  the  white  an’ 
colored,  that  the  sun  move,  jus’  like  the  Scripture  say!  (...)  An’  Brother 
Jasper  made  it  all  so  plain  couldn’  nobody  mistake,  white  er  cull’ahd. 
He  was  sho’ly  a  powerful  preacher».10 

The  beginning  of  the  career  of  John  Jasper  and  its  external  frame 
of  reference  may  well  have  been  typical  of  black  preachers  in  general . 
Jasper  worked  as  a  slave  in  a  tobacco  factory  in  Richmond,  experienced 
one  day  a  sudden  and  profound  conversion,  received  the  call  to  preach, 
and  then  started  preaching  with  the  permission  of  his  owner.  His 
reputation  grew  steadily,  especially  because  of  his  funeral  sermons, 
and  his  fame  spread.  After  the  war  Jasper  built  a  church  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  preached  regularly  until  his  death.11  The  same  pattern, 
even  if  none  quite  achieved  the  renown  of  Jasper,  can  be  found 
in  the  narratives  of  several  early  slave  narrators,  many  of  whom 
were  preachers.  Israel  Campbell,  for  example,  tells  in  a  long  chapter, 
first  of  his  conversion,  then  of  his  call  to  preach,  supported  by 
several  divine  auditions,  of  his  doubts,  and  finally  of  his  decision  to 
start  preaching.  Campbell’s  success  was  considerable  and  the  whites 
even  planned  —  according  to  his  own  account  — to  buy  him  from  his 
master  and  make  him  a  full-time  preacher  for  their  slaves,  but  for  some 
reason  nothing  came  of  the  plan.12  John  Snowden  received  his  call  to 
preach  one  year  after  his  conversion,  but  began  to  have  doubts  about 
it,  »being  a  slave  and  without  an  education,  I  concluded  that  I 
could  not  preach».13  He  finally  became  convinced  of  the  authenticity 
of  his  call  after  a  vision  in  which  he  faced  a  large  congregation:  »the 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  lying  before  me  waiting  to  hear  the  Gospel 
ofpeace».14  He  was  later  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  church.15 

Many  slaves  who  felt  the  call  to  preach  had,  like  Snowden,  doubts 
about  their  competence.  »I  thought  I  could  never  preach  unless  I 
learned  to  read  the  Bible»,  says  Peter  Randolph,  and  Noah  Davis 
admits  that  he  »often  felt  embarrassed,  not  knowing  how  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  correctly)).16  Repeated  auditions  and  visions  however 
strengthened  the  candidates’  convictions,  and  also  gave  them  the  energy 
to  take  the  initial  step  of  learning  to  read  and  write.  Thomas  W.  Henry 
reached  his  final  decision  after  hearing  a  voice  speaking  to  him  in  a 
vision  of  thunder  and  lightning:  »I  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that 
sent  me,  while  it  is  called  day».17  Thomas  Anderson  had  reiterated 
visions  of  congregations  listening  to  the  Gospel  being  preached.18 

The  doubts  of  prospective  preachers  were  often  deliberately  fostered 
by  whites  who  were  apprehensive  about  the  impact  of  the  preachers  on 
the  system.  The  slaves  could  overcome  this  obstacle  either  by  stead¬ 
fast  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  their  call  or  by  proving  their  fitness 
in  practice.  Robert  Anderson  cites  his  discussion  with  a  white  Southerner 
who  tried  to  make  him  give  up  his  decision  by  referring  to  the  laws 
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against  slave  preaching : 

...I  asked  him  if  God  is  very  ignorant  and  did  not  know  the  laws  of  the  State, 
or  am  I  mistaken  in  the  call,  or  if  the  laws  of  the  State  are  wrong,  now  please  tell 
me.  And  he  went  off  and  left  me.19 

Lou  Smith  from  Oklahoma  tells  of  a  slave  of  his  master’s  brother 
who  had  difficulty  in  convincing  his  master  of  his  talents.  »How’n  hell 
can  a  man  preach  that  don’t  know  nothing»,  the  disconcerted  owner 
insisted.  The  matter  was  solved  when  the  master  happened  to  drop  in 
at  the  meeting  house  where  the  slave,  Byrd,  was  preaching  »the  hair- 
raisingest  sermon  you  ever  heard».  The  owner  did  for  Bird  what  John 
Jasper’s  master  had  done  for  him:  »Bill  told  him  all  right  to  go  and 
preach,  and  he  gave  Bird  a  horse  and  set  him  free  to  go  anywhere  he 
wanted  to  and  preach».20 

Since  the  call  to  preach  also  often  led  to  efforts  to  learn  how  to  read 
and  write  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  regular  slave 
preachers  were  not  as  ignorant  as  the  stereotyped  image  of  them 
might  suggest,  and  that  they  could  often  read  and  acquire  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.21  The  ex-slave  narratives  contain  exam¬ 
ples  of  both  complete  ignorance  and  considerable  education  and 
knowledge.  Jacob  Nelson,  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Elizabeth 
Ross  Hite  of  Louisiana,  seems  to  have  had  remarkable  learning,  coupled 
with  emotional  power.  »He  was  a  slave  jest  caise  he  was  too  smart», 
declares  the  narrator,  who  says  that  Nelson  spoke  French,  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Spanish.22  Nelson  clearly  also  knew  how  to  exploit 
his  gift  of  tongues: 

Oh  dat  man  could  preach!  He  went  er  growlin’,  cryin’  from  heart  an  talkin’ 
in  all  dose  many  languages  dat  de  people  didn’t  know  anything  er  bout  an  de  crowd 
went  wild,  most  of  dem  fainted.23 

The  ex-slaves  not  infrequently  comment  upon  the  special  learning 
of  their  preachers.  Daniel  Dowdy  says  of  his  father  that  he  was  an 
»educated  man»  and  Andrew  Goodman  describes  the  preacher  of  a 
neighbouring  plantation  as  »a  man  of  good  learnin’  and  the  best 
preacher  I  ever  heard».24  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Northcross’s  narrative  is  a 
personal  memoir  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  a  slave  preacher  in 
»stealing  his  education»  in  the  face  of  white  hostility.25 

An  additional  indication  of  the  superior  learning  of  slave  preachers 
as  compared  to  other  slaves  is  the  fact  that  they  worked  as  teachers  in 
the  slave  communities.  This  activity  often  had  to  be  hidden  from  the 
whites.  »Eugene»,  an  ex-slave  from  Georgia,  tells  of  Ned  Purdee,  an 
old  slave  preacher  who  »held  school»  for  slave  children  in  the  backyard. 
Because  this  was  against  the  law  Purdee  was  punished  by  being 
handed  over  to  the  jailer  to  be  whipped.26  A.  G.  Pruitt  of  Texas  remem¬ 
bers  the  shoemaker  and  preacher  of  his  plantation  in  whose  cabin  the 
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slave  children  learned  prayers  and  were  taught  how  to  count.27 

It  was  very  common,  however,  for  a  slave  preacher  to  read  the  Holy 
scriptures  »out  of  his  hand»,  as  they  were  remembered  from  the  teachings 
of  a  more  learned  brother  or  from  the  sermons  of  white  preachers.  This 
custom  had  its  problems,  since  the  preacher  could  only  rely  on  what 
others  had  told  him  about  the  Bible,  and  the  whites,  of  course,  utilized 
this  circumstance  in  spreading  their  own  »theology  of  slavery».28  As 
one  ex-slave  preacher  says:  »I  couln’t  read  and  write  and  had  to  preach 
what  massa  told  me».29  Although  some  preachers  pretended  to  be 
reading  from  the  Bible,  their  congregations  were  well  aware  of  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  However,  this  did  not  apparently  affect  their  feelings 
towards  their  preachers.  The  favourite  preacher  of  Clara  C.  Young  of 
Mississippi  was  Mathew  Ewing,  »a  comely  nigger,  black  as  night», 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  who  »sho’  knowed  his  Bible 
an’  would  hoi’  his  han’  out  an’  mek  lak  he  was  readin’  an’  preach  de 
purtiest  preachin’  you  ever  heered».30  Another  ex-slave  sums  up  the 
whole  matter  with  admirable  succintness: 

My  grandfather  was  a  preacher  and  didn’t  know  A  from  B.  Fie  could  preach.  I 
had  an  uncle  and  he  was  a  preacher  and  didn’t  know  A  from  B.  I  had  a  cousin  who 
was  a  preacher.  I  am  no  mathematician,  no  biologist,  neither  grammarian,  but 
when  it  comes  to  handling  the  Bible  I  knocks  down  verbs,  breaks  up  prepositions  and 
jumps  over  adjectives.31 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  slaves  preferred  their  own  preachers  to 
white  ones:  this  is  revealed  when  one  compares  the  comments  about 
the  two  groups :  most  of  their  memories  of  white  preachers  are  negative, 
while  most  of  the  remarks  made  about  the  black  preachers  are  positive.32 
Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  difference  in  attitudes  of  former  slaves 
in  regard  to  preachers  who  taught  the  »theology  of  slavery»  If  it  occurred 
in  the  sermons  of  white  preachers  it  is  unhesitatingly  denounced,  but 
with  the  slave  preachers,  the  narrators  usually  adopt  a  basically  uncen- 
sorious  and  understanding  attitude:  »They  didn’t  know  nothing  else 
to  say».33  Many  narrators  express  their  preference  for  black  preachers 
quite  unreservedly.  Anthony  Dawson  of  Oklahoma  says:  »Mostly  we 
had  white  preachers,  but  when  we  had  a  black  preacher  that  was 
Heaven».34  Walter  Calloway  of  Alabama  remembers  preacher  Joe  from 
his  old  plantation:  »De  white  folks...  sometimes  fetch  ’dere  preacher 
to  de  plantation  to  preach  to  de  slaves.  But  dey  druther  heah  Joe».35 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  for  the  differences  in  basic  premises 
and  approaches  between  white  and  black  preachers  were  great  indeed. 
The  slave  preachers  had  the  intrinsic  advantage  of  being  slaves  among 
slaves,  something  no  amount  of  eloquence  and  zeal  could  compensate 
for  in  the  white  preachers.  One  should  not  forget  either  the  multi¬ 
functional  character  of  the  plantation  preacher’s  position.  He  was  not 
only  —  as  the  white  preachers  were  —  a  preacher  of  sermons  and  a 
leader  of  religious  meetings,  but  an  all-round  community  leader  as 
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well.  While  deriving  much  of  their  basic  authority  from  their  religious 
identity,  the  preachers  also  functioned  as  teachers  of  children  (and 
sometimes  also  adults),  counsellors  in  family  affairs  and  other  personal 
matters,  representatives  of  the  slave  community  vis-a-vis  the  whites, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  some  cases  as  leaders  of  slave  resistance  as 
well.36  The  slave  narratives  also  reveal  that  the  preachers  role  was  often 
surprisingly  comprehensive:  two  narrators  remember  a  preacher  who 
was  also  the  leader  at  plantation  parties.  Louis  Fowler  of  Texas  tells 
about  Allen  Beaver  who  »am  de  preacherman  and  de  leader  in  all  de 
parties,  ’cause  him  can  play  de  fiddle».37  Lewis  Jones,  also  from  Texas, 
speaks  of  »old  Tom»  who  similarly  was  »de  preacherman  and  de 
musician  and  him  play  de  fiddle  and  banjo».38  These  preachers  do  seem 
not  to  have  been  less  highly  esteemed  than  any  other:  Fowler  describes 
Allen  Beaver  as  having  been  »inspire  by  de  Lawd»,  and  Jones  remembers 
»old  Tom»  always  speaking  »from  he  heartfelt».39 

Not  all  black  preachers  were  recalled  in  such  warm  terms  as  those 
above.  Negative  reactions  range  from  mild,  well-intentioned  criticism 
to  really  bitter  remarks.  An  ex-slave  from  Tennessee  apparently  only 
heard  lesser  talents  when  a  slave,  for  he  explains  to  his  interviewer: 
»Well,  since  I  have  learned  ’xactly  what  preaching  is,  I  realizes,  you 
know,  that  they  really  couldn’t  preach... »40  But  it  is  seldom  the  quality 
of  the  black  preachers’  sermons  that  is  criticized.  Understandably 
enough,  the  worst  a  preacher  could  do  was  to  side  with  the  whites 
and  deliberately  preach  only  the  type  of  sermon  they  wanted  him  to 
preach.  Later  on  slaves  were  sometimes  indulgent  towards  such  preachers, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  but  in  some  cases  no  extenuating  circumstances 
were  permitted.  John  White  of  Texas,  interviewed  when  he  was  121 
years  old,  explains  his  reluctance  as  a  slave  »in  joining  up  with  the 
Lord»  as  having  been  caused  by  a  black  preacher  who  never  in  fact 
preached  about  the  »Lord».  »Just  about  the  Master  and  Mistress. 
How  the  slaves  must  obey  around  the  plantation  .  .»41  White’s  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  preacher  was  that  he  was  »worrying  more  about  the  bull 
whip  than  he  was  the  Bible,  else  he  say  something  about  the  Lord!»42 
Perhaps  the  most  bitter  single  remark  is  that  made  about  a  preacher 
who  had  tried  during  the  war  to  persuade  slaves  to  join  the  Confederate 
army.  »I  always  said  old  Bob  Cooper  ougtha  been  killed  for  that», 
the  narrator  concludes.43 

What  did  the  slave  preachers  preach?  It  is  possible  to  pick  out  a 
few  themes  here  and  there,  but  difficult  to  find  enough  material  for 
any  valid  generalization.  Only  a  few  slave  sermons  are  reproduced  in 
the  sources.44  These  reconstructions  —  if  not  mere  parodies  composed 
by  white  writers  —  do  not  convince  one  of  their  authenticity  and  one 
is  inclined  to  believe  what  Charles  Raymond  wrote  in  1863:  »A11  attempts 
to  give  an  adequate,  truthful  representation  of  the  sermon  of  a  genuine 
Southern  negro  must  prove  miserable  failures.  Those  usually  printed 
are  no  more  like  the  sermons  themselves  than  they  are  like  the  average 
sermons  of  white  preachers.  At  best,  they  are  mere  burlesques  of  what 
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are  often  very  earnest  performances)).45 

Slave  preachers  no  doubt  preached  about  a  multitude  of  themes, 
often  the  same  as  those  of  their  white  »brothers».  Sometimes  they  may 
have  reproduced  for  their  audiences  sermons,  which  they  had  either 
learned  by  heart  while  listening  to  a  white  preacher,  or  which  had  been 
provided  by  the  master  for  presentation  to  the  slaves.  An  ex-slave  from 
Virginia  tells  of  a  preacher  who  preached  to  a  slave  audience  outside 
a  white  church,  repeating  what,  through  the  window,  he  heard  the  white 
minister  saying  inside.  »Dat  was  de  start  of  de  colored  folks’  religion», 
says  the  narrator.46  The  sermons  slave  preachers  were  ordered  to  preach 
were  most  likely  taken  from  contemporary  collections  of  sermons  for 
slaves,  if  they  were  not  fabrications  by  the  owners  themselves.  In  either 
case  they  were  certainly  those  least  liked  by  the  slave  congregations. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  preacher’s  position  was  in  most  cases  well 
understood,  that  allowances  were  made  for  this,  and  that  he  was  not 
attacked  for  preaching  such  texts.  The  slaves  knew  where  they  came 
from.  »Mammy  alius  say  the  cullud  preachers  had  to  preach  what 
they’s  told»,  a  former  slave  explains.47 

White  preachers  also  influenced  slave  preachers  in  matters  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  social  control.  It  was  no  doubt  in  listening  to  white 
speakers  in  churches,  revival  meetings  and  meeting  houses,  that  slave 
preachers  picked  up  certain  of  the  central  doctrinal  elements  of  the 
white  religion,  such  as  judgment,  and  the  horrors  of  damnation. 

Robert  Anderson,  an  ex-slave  from  Tennessee,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  slaves  took  their  entire  religion  from  their  masters.  He  claims 
that  since  the  whites  did  not  know  anything  of  the  »gentler  side  of 
religion  as  typified  by  Christ  in  his  compassion  for  the  sick,  the  poor, 
and  the  little  children)),  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  religion  of  the  slaves 
came  equally  to  be  dominated  by  sternness,  inflexibility,  and  the  threat 
of  damnation.48  The  Negro  spirituals,  however,  seem  to  confute  Ander¬ 
son’s  view  of  the  slave  religion,  for  in  them  the  religious  tone  is  generally 
quite  the  reverse :  it  is  gentle,  and  the  elements  of  terror,  fear  and  threat 
are  notably  absent.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  though  when  slave  preachers 
discoursed  about  hell  and  damnation  they  were  rather  imitating  their 
white  confreres,  than  presenting  the  religious  tradition  that  had  arisen 
in  the  slave  quarters.  It  may  be  significant  in  this  regard  that  Martin 
Ruffin,  a  former  slave  from  Texas,  says  that  a  slave  preacher  »told  us 
how  to  do  and  preached  Hell-fire  and  jedgment  like  the  white  preach- 
ers».49 

The  »gentler»  aspect,  so  typical  of  the  Negro  spirituals,  can  also 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  slave  sermons  in  the  narratives.  Ned  Walker’s 
account  of  the  funeral  sermon  delivered  at  the  grave  of  Brother  Wash¬ 
ington  by  »Uncle  Pompey»  is  a  good  example.  The  sermon  starts  with 
some  remarks  about  the  reputation  of  the  departed  brother,  who  had 
spent  two  years  in  prison  for  stealing  pigs.  The  preacher  compares 
Brother  Washington  with  Paul  and  Silas  who  were  also  imprisoned  and 
nevertheless  went  to  heaven.  By  referring  to  the  toils  and  labours  of 
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the  departed  the  preacher  creates  further  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  him.  He  then  continues  his  sermon  by  tracing  Brother  Washington’s 
path  to  heaven,  first  up  Jacob’s  ladder,  then  through  the  golden  gates. 
His  sermon  culminates  in  an  ingenious  image:  out  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  it  is  a  kind  of  comrade  who  welcomes  Brother  Washington, 
the  »good  thief»  who  was  crucified  with  Christ:  »De  dyin’  thief  I  see 
him  dere  to  welcome  Brother  Wash  in  paradise.  Thank  God!  Brother 
Wash  done  washed  as  white  as  snow  and  landed  safe  forever  more».50 

The  essential  problem  facing  the  black  preachers  was  the  disparity 
between  the  expectations  of  their  white  owners  and  those  of  their  fellow 
slaves.  The  former  tended  to  think  of  the  institution  of  black  preachers 
as  constituting  a  sort  of  »indirect  rule»:  they  expected  that  the  slave 
preachers,  together  with  the  slave  deacons  and  other  slave  assistants  of 
the  churches,  would  feel  responsible  for  those  aspects  of  the  social 
control  of  the  slaves  which  they  could  not  themselves  handle;  when, 
in  fact,  the  management  and  socialization  of  the  slaves  demanded  that  they 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  patterns  of  their  own  culture.  Black 
preachers  were  seen  by  the  whites  primarily  as  an  economic  instrument 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness  in  the  slave  economy. 

The  slaves  had  different  expectations,  and  these  were  largely  religious 
in  nature:  they  expected  the  preachers  to  give  them  »pure»  religion 
in  a  situation  where  the  white  »theology  of  slavery»  threatened  to  obscure 
it  completely.  But  they  were  also  expected  to  present  wider  perspectives 
of  experience  to  their  fellow  slaves.  Often  being  exceptional  slaves, 
skilled  artisans,  carriage  drivers,  or  full-time  preachers,  sometimes  able 
to  read  and  write,  usually  enjoying  more  freedom  of  movement  than 
other  slaves,  they  knew  more  about  the  surrounding  world  than  their 
co-slaves  and  were  thus  expected  to  cater  for  the  needs  of  those  whose 
lives  were  more  circumscribed.  A  third  duty  generally  assigned  to  slave 
preachers  was  to  act  as  mediators  between  the  slave  community  and 
the  »big  house»,  both  in  everyday  interaction  and  in  situations  of  crisis. 

The  slave  narratives,  especially  those  of  some  of  the  former  preachers, 
reveal  that  the  preachers  were  well  aware  that  these  dilemmas  were 
more  than  theoretical.  The  difficulties  in  which  they  must  have  con¬ 
stantly  found  themselves  are  indicated  in  the  remarks  of  other  narrators. 
Leah  Garret  of  Georgia  remembers  that  somebody  always  followed 
the  slaves  to  meetings  where  a  black  preacher  was  delivering  the  sermon 
»to  hear  what  wuz  said  or  done».51  Annie  Price  says  that  there  were 
always  several  whites  present  when  a  black  preacher  was  speaking  »to 
see  that  no  doctrine  save  that  laid  down  by  them  should  be  preached».52 

In  this  atmosphere  of  conflicting  expectations  and  constant  white 
suspicion  and  surveillance,  preachers  endeavoured  to  preserve  both 
the  continuity  of  their  profession  and  the  continuing  respect  and  trust 
of  the  slave  community:  when  whites  were  present  the  preachers  followed 
the  injunctions  given  them,  but  among  the  slaves  they  preached  as  they 
liked.  Father  Parker,  interviewed  by  the  teachers  of  Hampton  Institute 
after  the  war,  explained  that  he  would  »preach  de  gospil  in  between 
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times,  ’cep  when  [a  white  preacher]  was  to  hear  me;  den  I’d  hab  to 
take  his  tex’)).53  One  of  the  FWP-narrators,  Anderson  Edwards,  a  one 
hundred-year-old  preacher,  tells  of  a  similar  compromise:  he  would 
preach  whatever  the  owner  told  him  when  the  latter  was  present,  yet, 
knowing  that  »there’s  something  better  for  them»  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  slaves,  but  secretly.  »That  I  done  lots».54  There  are 
frequent  references  in  contemporary  articles  by  whites  to  black 
sermons  of  the  »servants,  obey  your  masters»  type,  and  it  is  clear 
that  black  preachers  had  a  special  »act»  or  performance  for  their  masters 
and  all  sorts  of  visitors.  There  was,  however,  no  one  to  make  notes  at 
the  secret  meetings  of  the  slaves,  in  their  hideouts  in  the  woods  and 
swamps. 

Although  this  was  the  general  pattern,  accidents  and  indiscretions 
sometimes  occurred  for  there  were  situations  in  which  the  preachers 
forgot  the  time  and  the  place  and  let  themselves  be  carried  away  by 
their  own  enthusiasm.  H.  C.  Bruce  tells  of  an  occasion  when  »Uncle» 
Tom  Eving  got  so  warmed  up  when  preaching  about  »spiritual  freedoms 
that  he  could  not  hold  himself  in  check  and  preached  about  all-em¬ 
bracing  freedom.  »Free  indeed»,  he  declared,  »free  from  death,  free 
from  hell,  free  from  work,  free  from  the  white  folks,  free  from  everything)). 
This  almost  cost  him  his  preaching  licence.58  Ennis  Dilamar,  an  illiterate 
slave  preacher  described  by  William  H.  Singleton,  preached  to  a  mixed 
congregation  on  the  text  »Ethiopia  is  stretching  her  arm...»  and  was 
duly  whipped.56  One  can  also  read,  in  the  diary  of  Frederika  Bremer, 
of  a  slave  preacher  who  preached  about  the  freedom  brought  to  the 
slave  by  Christ.  Bremer  assumes,  in  all  innocence,  that  the  man  is 
speaking  of  )>the  doctrine  of  spiritual  freedom)).57 

At  religious  meetings  where  the  slaves  could  speak  and  act  freely, 
without  outside  supervision,  the  black  preachers  obviously  spoke  about 
subjects  that  were  forbidden  on  other  occasions:  the  hardships  of  slavery, 
freedom,  and  during  the  war,  the  victory  of  the  North.58  The  whites 
were  not  so  stupid  as  to  be  unaware  of  this  and  for  this  reason  too  the 
slave  preachers  were  under  constant  pressure.  The  serious  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  contemporary  books  and  articles  about  the  religious 
instruction  and  management  of  the  slaves  also  contributed  to  the  whites’ 
suspicion.  A  contributor  to  the  Methodist  Magazine  and  Quarterly 
Review  wrote  in  July,  1831,  of  the  »almost  uncontrolled))  influence  of 
the  slave  preachers,  and  complained  that  they  were  authorized  by  no 
ecclesiastical  body,  and  were  often  guilty  of  »inculcating  on  the  slave  a 
morality  which  makes  it  no  crime  to  steal  from  his  master)).59  A  general 
impression  of  what  white  Southerners  thought  of  black  preachers  can 
be  obtained  by  reading  Charles  C.  Jones’s  account  of  how  black  preach¬ 
ers  were  discouraged,  »if  not  suppressed)),  on  grounds  of  »incompetency 
and  liability  to  abuse  their  office  and  influence  to  the  injury  of  the 
morals  of  the  people  and  the  infringement  of  the  laws  and  peace  of 
the  country)).60  A  former  slave  confirms  this  contemporary  comment 
in  a  retrospective  assessment:  »Back  there  they  were  harder  on  preachers 
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than  they  were  on  anybody  else.  They  thought  preachers  were  ruining 
the  coloured  people».61 

Charles  C.  Jones’s  remarks  indicate  that  the  slave  preachers  were 
considered  dangerous  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  slave  morality 
but  also  of  slave  rebellion.  This  is  not  surprising:  there  were  slave 
preachers  involved  in  every  major  slave  revolt  or  conspiracy  of  the  19th 
century.62  The  slave  narratives,  however,  do  not  on  the  whole  suggest 
that  the  slave  preachers  were  a  particularly  rebellious  group  of  folk 
leaders.  Despite  occasional  references  to  individual  preachers  speaking 
of  freedom  at  secret  meetings,  the  longing  for  freedom  is  generally 
presented  in  the  reminiscences  as  a  collective  sentiment,  expressed 
collectively  in  prayers  and  songs.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  compare 
the  slave  preachers  with  the  sort  of  socio-religious  folk  leaders  so  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  movements  of  past  and  present-day  peoples  suffering 
under  colonization  or  other  forms  of  oppression.  They  did  not  present 
themselves  as  messiahs,  nor  did  they  announce  the  advent  of  any  other 
messiah  nor  any  other  millennium  but  those  of  the  Christian  tradition; 
and  even  these  in  a  form  characteristic  of  their  own  Afro-American 
religion.63  It  might  be  misleading  if  we  said  that  the  preachers  were 
here  making  a  choice  between  alternative  roles.  The  fact  that  only 
Nat  Turner,  a  handful  of  preachers  belonging  to  the  African  Church 
of  Charleston,  and  possibly  a  few  others  became  political  leaders  trying 
to  change  the  social  order,  suggests  that  the  majority  of  plantation 
preachers  in  fact  faced  no  such  role  conflict.  Theirs  was  rather  a  choice 
between  taking  sides  with  their  fellow  slaves  or  becoming  instruments 
of  their  masters  in  managing  them.  The  majority,  it  seems,  chose  to 
remain  slaves  among  slaves,  while  retaining  exceptional  responsibilities 
as  their  teachers,  moral  guides,  religious  and  social  leaders.  They  should 
therefore  be  praised  not  so  much  for  having  »realistically»  rejected 
the  suicidal  role  of  slave  rebel,  as  for  having  chosen  slave  solidarity 
in  favour  of  the  concrete  rewards  of  collaboration. 

It  still  remains  a  problem,  of  course,  why  North  American  slavery 
did  not  give  birth  to  revolutionary  millennialism  or  messianism.  Eugene 
D.  Genovese  stresses  the  particular  importance  of  two  factors.  First, 
the  Southern  regime  was  »too  pervasive,  too  strong,  too  stable»  to  allow 
the  slaves  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  cultural  or  social  disaster  —  a 
phenomenon  that  seems  to  lie  behind  many  known  cases  of  revolutionary 
millennialism.  Second,  the  African  aspect  of  the  slave  culture  was  too 
weak  to  provoke  that  deep  feeling  of  the  confrontation  of  civilizations 
which  so  often  provokes  millennial  movements;  there  was  no  adequate 
basis  for  prophetic  appeals  to  the  »pure  and  sanctified  origins»  of  the 
culture  and  the  people,  typical  of  millennialism.64  While  agreeing 
with  Genovese,  one  may  point  out,  however,  that  a  »return  to  origins» 
is  not  the  only  source  of  millennialism;  the  slaves  could  have  developed 
a  revolutionary  millennialism  from  the  elements  they  had  adopted  of 
the  Christian  tradition.  The  social  conditions  of  the  slaves,  however, 
rendered  such  a  development  virtually  impossible.65 
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C.  EMOTIONAL  DIMENSION  OF  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  SLAVES 

86.  Conversion.  It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  religion  of  the 
slaves  was  particularly  emotional  in  its  experience  of  the  relationship 
between  man  and  God.1  Certainly  this  aspect  of  religion  was  present 
in  most  areas  of  their  religious  practice,  and  particularly  in  those  religious 
meetings  where  the  slaves  were  free  to  worship  their  God  undisturbed 
by  the  whites.  In  the  descriptions  of  these  meetings  both  by  former 
slaves  and  contemporary  whites  one  constantly  finds  comments  on 
different  kinds  of  religious  emotionalism:  this  may  simply  be  described 
as  »getting  happy»,  but  the  gamut  of  the  possibilities  includes  also 
»being  struck»,  a  truly  ecstatic  religious  joy  or  religious  trance.2  I 
shall  consider  the  matter  only  in  the  framework  of  the  conversion  ex¬ 
perience,  for  this  seems  to  represent  the  climax  of  the  slaves’  religious 
emotionalism  and  it  is  here  too  that  most  of  its  aspects  can  be  distinguished. 

The  slave  narrative  collection  does  not  provide  much  material  for 
the  examination  of  slave  conversions,  and  few  narrators  dwell  on  it. 
Among  the  early  slave  narrators  some  twenty  individuals  relate  conver¬ 
sion  experiences  of  one  form  or  another.  The  source  that  permits 
a  more  systematic  approach  is  God  Struck  Me  Dead,  collected  by  the 
Social  Science  Institute  of  Fisk  University.  This  contains  50  narratives 
of  conversion  experiences,  of  which  about  two  thirds  are  by  women.3 
The  relatively  high  frequency  of  descriptions  of  conversions  in  the  early 
slave  narratives  may  well  be  due  to  their  general  nature  as  religious 
autobiographies.  Many  of  the  narrators  were  former  slave  preachers 
who  had  continued  their  career  after  being  freed. 

The  structure  of  these  narratives  is  rather  uniform  and  suggests  that 
the  whole  experience  had  a  strongly  ritual  character  and  the  pattern 
belonged  to  a  collective  tradition  transmitted  in  oral  testimonies 
by  newly-converted  members  of  the  slave  congregations.  The  first 
impulse  in  the  conversion  process  comes  from  an  incident  that  makes 
a  deep  impression,  whether  a  sermon  that  depicts  a  surprising  and 
frightening  view  of  the  future,  or  some  awe-inspiring  natural  event. 
This  is  followed  by  a  period  of  »seeking»,  sometimes  lasting  for 
several  months.  »Seeking»  ends  in  the  solution  of  adopting  a 
new  manner  and  form  of  life.  The  experience  of  conversion  itself 
is  usually  felt  most  intensely,  both  physically  and  spiritually  and 
leaves  no  doubts  in  the  »seeker’s»  mind.  It  is  followed  by  a  clear  assurance 
of  salvation  and  a  consequent  deep,  often  ecstatic  joy. 

In  many  cases  the  conversion  process  starts  at  a  religious  meeting. 
Noah  Davis  had  listened  to  a  Methodist  preacher,  who  told  of  the  death 
of  a  young  woman  and  was  so  affected  by  this  story  that  he  felt  »as 
if  I  was  about  to  die,  in  a  sudden  manner  also».4  John  Snowden  read  a 
verse  in  the  Bible  about  the  necessity  of  conversion  and  was  then  further 
shattered  by  the  exhortations  of  a  preacher.5  Thomas  Anderson  heard  a 
sermon  about  sin  and  its  punishment  by  a  Baptist  preacher  and  was 
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converted.6  In  a  few  cases  the  first  impulse  was  created  by  less  orthodox 
factors.  William  Boen  heard  of  the  terrors  caused  by  the  Indians  and 
was  overcome  by  a  terrible  fear  of  death.7  James  Watkins  and  Henry 
»Box»  Brown  were  both  stirred  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  fear  of  death  was  further  strengthened  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun.8  Thomas  L.  Johnson  was  caught  up  in  the  general 
doomsday  atmosphere  which  was  part  of  the  1857  revival  in  Virginia.9 

Under  the  influence  of  these  varying  impulses  the  narrators  were 
thrown  into  an  anguished  state  of  mind  that  resulted  in  their  retiring 
»from  the  world».  They  were  all  pre-occupied  either  by  a  direct  and 
intense  feeling  of  sinfulness  or  an  undefinable  depression,  for  which 
the  »seeker»  himself  could  find  no  eplanation.  This  »melancholia 
religiosa»  was  a  visible  condition  and  was  usually  noticed  by  the  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  by  outsiders.10  »I  could  scarcely  speak  to  anyone», 
says  Thomas  L.  Johnson,  »instead  of  being  lively  and  cheerful  I  was 
gloomy  and  nervous,  and  my  master  wanted  to  know  what  was  wrong 
and  even  threatened  to  send  me  to  Georgia)).11  John  Snowden  remem¬ 
bers  that  he  was  »calm  without,  but  there  was  a  mighty  raging  of  the 
troubled  waters  in  my  poor  sin-smitten  soul».12  Elijah  P.  Marrs’s  master 
was  religious  himself  and  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  it 
was  all  about:  »He  looked  at  me,  and  he  saw  that  I  was  sin  sick».13 
The  anguish  of  Marrs  lasted  one  week,  but  that  of  James  Watkins  no 
less  than  six  months:  )>I  continued  in  this  state  of  mind  for  about  six 
months,  praying  to  the  Lord  daily  and  hourly  that  he  would  sustain 
and  strenghten  me».14  This  is  the  condition  that  is  alluded  to  as  the 
)>lonesome  valley))  or  the  »wilderness»  in  the  Negro  spirituals,  and  is 
a  location  at  once  physical  and  spiritual.  The  image  also  appears 
explicitly  in  the  conversion  narratives.  Says  Francis  Fedric:  »I  was 
very  distressed  in  my  mind,  and  the  next  night  I  went  from  the  house 
of  my  master  down  into  a  valley  to  pray».15 

The  final  element  in  the  conversion  experience  was  a  sudden  and 
intense  feeling  of  lucidity  which  was  sometimes  (though  rarely  among 
the  early  slave  narrators)  accompanied  by  a  trance-like  state.  Only 
William  Boen  speaks  of  this  experience  as  a  strongly  physical  feeling: 
»So  I  stood  still,  in  great  amazement;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  flaming 
sword  passed  through  me  (...)  it  was  showed  me  how  I  should  be  fit 
to  die  ...»16  The  others  only  speak  of  a  feeling  of  enlightenment  con¬ 
nected  with  a  powerful  sense  of  joy  and  love.  »A11  at  once,  in  a  moment 
of  time,  the  darkness  vanished,  light  sprang  up,  and  my  soul  was  filled 
with  joy.  I  felt  alive  in  Christ;  I  felt  that  I  was  new-born  in  Christ)), 
Israel  Campbell  writes.17  For  James  Watkins,  conversion  brought  a 
completely  new  attitude  to  slavery:  »...the  fear  of  the  whip,  or  even 
death,  was  entirely  taken  from  me»,  and  John  Snowden  began  looking 
at  his  whole  environment  anew:  »Even  reptiles  seemed  to  be  things 
of  beauty... »18 

In  the  narratives  of  former  slave  preachers  this  experience  is  either 
immediately  or  some  time  later  followed  by  a  »call  to  preach»,  a  vision 
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or  audition  in  which  the  narrator  is  told  to  start  preaching.19  The  con¬ 
version  could  also  be  followed  by  other  visions  as  if  to  confirm  the 
authenticity  of  the  experience.  Before  receiving  his  call  to  preach  Noah 
Davis  saw  a  vision  of  Christ  smiling.20  Sometimes  the  convert  is  rewarded 
with  a  miracle:  James  Watkins’s  master  tried  to  give  him  a  whipping 
for  his  illicit  participation  in  a  meeting,  but  found  himself  unable  to 
do  so.21  In  Israel  Campbell’s  case,  the  conversion  of  the  slave  resulted 
in  the  conversion  of  the  entire  white  family  on  the  plantation.22 

In  the  narratives  in  God  Struck  Me  Dead  one  finds  that  the  structure 
of  the  experience  remains  the  same  but  that  it  is  enriched  by  elements 
not  found  in  the  other  collections.  These  narratives  start  with  descript¬ 
ions  of  the  »sin-sickness»  examined  above  and  this  is  occasionally  acco- 
panied  by  auditions  that  emphasize  its  depressing  nature:  »the  soul 
crying  for  deliverance»,  as  one  narrator  puts  it.23  The  actual  moment 
of  conversion  is  in  most  cases  characterized  by  a  trance  which  begins 
with  a  sudden  sensation  of  having  been  »struck  by  God»  or  »cut  off  like 
a  streak  of  lightning».24  The  convert  is  now  translated  to  another  level 
of  consciousness,  where  he  can  hear  and  see,  but  not  talk:  »My  jaws 
were  locked  and  my  tongue  stuck  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth».25  This  is 
catalepsy,  which  is  typical  of  states  of  ecstasy.26  This  state  is  interpreted 
by  some  narrators  as  a  sort  of  death  (cf.  »God  struck  me  dead»),  the 
explanation  belonging,  as  Ernst  Arbman  has  shown,  to  the  global 
symbolic  language  of  trance.27 

While  in  this  state,  the  convert  has  a  vision  in  which  he  is  taken  on 
a  journey  to  hell  and  heaven.  During  this  »tour»  he  is  guided  by  Christ 
or  the  »little  man»  discussed  earlier.28  He  is  shown  sinners  suffering 
in  hell,  and  is  sometimes  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  »bottomless 
pit»  himself,  but  is  then  rescued  and  taken  to  heaven  by  his  guide. 
There  he  meets  the  heavenly  denizens,  among  them  well-known  biblical 
personages  and  is  himself  arrayed  as  they  are:  he  gets  a  white  robe  and 
a  golden  crown.  He  may  also  see  God  and  hear  him  talk:  to  preachers 
this  usually  meant  the  call  to  preach.29  These  visions  also  give  overt 
expression  to  the  idea  of  a  distinction  between  body  and  soul,  that  there 
is  »a  man  in  man».30  The  body  of  the  convert  is  sometimes  seen  to  be 
left  »at  the  greedy  jaws  of  hell»,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  former  slave 
called  Morte,  »suspended  over  a  burning  pit  by  a  small  web  like  a 
spider  web»,  while  the  soul  is  saved  and  joins  the  other  saved  souls  in 
heaven.31 

The  return  to  consciousness  takes  place  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  joy. 
The  convert  starts  to  shout  and  pray,  and  sometimes  continues  rejoicing 
for  days,  or,  in  the  case  of  one  narrator,  for  months.  »When  I  came  to 
myself  again  I  was  shouting  and  praying  and  for  nearly  four  months 
I  just  shouted  and  run  and  tore  my  clothes  and  couldn’t  be  still».32 
In  Morte’s  narration  the  whole  vision  takes  place  in  the  field  where 
he  is  ploughing,  and  when  he  regains  consciousness  he  sees  that  while 
he  has  been  in  the  trance,  his  horse  has  run  off  with  the  plough.33 

It  is  interesting  finally  to  compare  the  Fisk  University  narratives 
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with  the  unique  account  of  slave  conversion  given  by  Charles  A. 
Raymond  in  his  article  of  1863. 34  According  to  Raymond  the  following 
phases  can  be  discerned  in  accounts  of  the  conversion  experiences  of 
slaves  throughout  the  South.  They  start  with  descriptions  of  strange 
malaise  (»Arter  a  while  I  ’gin  a  feelin’  bad»).  This  feeling  does  not 
disappear  but  gets  worse  and  worse  (»I  feel  so  bad  I  tort  I  should  die»). 
The  convert  believes  that  his  sins  are  going  to  kill  him.  He  is  unable 
to  talk  when  asked  to  explain  his  conduct.  Finally  »Uncle  Pete»  comes 
to  see  him  and  asks  him  to  pray  (»Den  I  goes  out  into  de  field;  I  pray 
dere.  Den  I  goes  to  de  yard ;  I  prays  dere.  Den  I  stops  in  de  fence  corner ; 
an5  I  pray  dere»).  In  this  way  the  »blessing»  starts  to  descend  on  the 
convert,  gradually,  like  a  growing  light.  He  is  taken  up  into  the  air, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  see  hell  (»an’  I  see  de  smoke  an’  de  fire»)  and 
heaven  (»Lord  Jesus  come  right  down  in  de  room»).  He  experiences  a 
strong  feeling  of  happiness  and,  after  his  conversion,  feelings  of  all- 
embracing  love  (»all  de  trees,  an’  de  chicken,  an’  de  peoples,  I  loves 
ebery  ting  an’  ebery  bodyw).35  Raymond’s  description  is  interesting  not 
only  for  its  clarity  and  richness  of  detail,  but  also  as  proof  that  the 
structure  and  content  of  black  conversion  experiences  derive  from  the 
actual  slavery  period,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  immediately  post- 
bellum  tradition,  as  might  be  suggested  by  many  of  the  Fisk  University 
narratives,  which  come  in  most  cases  from  people  who  had  never  been 
slaves  or  who  had  only  been  slaves  for  a  very  short  time  during  their 
childhood. 

The  background  to  the  conversion  narratives  of  former  slaves  —  and 
the  actual  slaves  —  is  emphatically  the  Christian  tradition,  the  only 
exception  being  the  unique  figure  of  the  »little  man*.36  The  conversions 
seem  to  be  what  are  usually  distinguished  in  theoretical  examinations 
as  a  special  type,  i.e.  sudden  conversion.37  In  structure  they  can  be 
compared  with  what  is  generally  known  of  Christian  conversion,  having 
three  basic  phases,  a  »period  of  unrest»,  the  conversion  crisis»,  and 
a  »state  of  joy,  harmony  and  peace».38  Ernst  Arbman  has  written  of  a 
»uniform  basic  structure  of  ecstasy»,  revealed  by  the  psychological  study 
of  ecstatic  states  in  different  cultures.  It  is  thus  interesting  to  compare 
cases  presented  by  Arbman  with  the  slave  narratives  and  to  note  that 
the  latter  can  be  paralleled  even  in  examples  of  religious  behaviour  as 
far-removed  as  the  Swedish  Shouter-movement  and  its  Finnish  counter¬ 
part,  with  their  »sin-sicknesses»,  trances,  and  visions.39  The  similarity 
however,  seems,  to  be  more  structural,  for  though  some  elements  are 
found  to  be  common  to  all,  the  conversion  narratives  of  the  slaves  appear 
to  be  rather  unique  in  content.40 

As  a  unique  stock  of  tradition,  the  conversion  narratives  can  be 
compared  to  the  Negro  spirituals,  with  their  conceptions  of  heaven, 
hell,  supernatural  beings,  and  other  religious  notions.  The  parallels 
are  so  numerous  and  so  close  that  a  common  origin  seems  likely. 
Considering  that  the  Christian  education  of  the  slaves  did  not  really 
begin  practically  until  the  first  decades  of  the  19th.  century  it  may  be 
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assumed  that  both  the  majority  of  the  Negro  spirituals  and  the  stereo¬ 
typed  conversion  testimonies  first  came  into  being  during  this  period, 
and  were  possibly  developed  by  the  same  individuals  and  the  same 
slave  communities.  The  major  difference  lies  in  their  social  function: 
spirituals  were  sung  by  all  the  slaves,  »believers»  and  »sinners»  alike, 
but  the  conversion  tradition  only  concerned  those  converted  in  a 
particular  manner.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  be  sure  how  many  slaves 
were  thus  converted.  Charles  A.  Raymond  states  that  the  tradition 
was  known  throughout  the  slave  States  in  the  form  outlined  above, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  form  actually  appears  in  only  one  collection 
of  narratives.  It  would  be  tempting  to  rely  on  Raymond’s  view  here, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the  slave  narratives  were  collected. 
The  results  of  the  interviews-in-depth  of  the  Fisk  University  collectors, 
suggest  that  a  similar  approach  by  other  interviewers  might  well  have 
produced  similar  results  in  other  collections.  By  way  of  conclusion  it 
may  be  well  to  recall  that  religious  phenomena  of  this  kind,  conceived 
of  as  proofs  of  the  work  of  supernatural  beings,  easily  develop  automat¬ 
ically  the  character  of  »signs  of  grace»;  it  is  then  expected  that  they 
will  be  present  in  every  person  who  seeks  membership  of  a  given  religious 
community.41  If  this  holds  good  the  conversion  visions  of  the  slaves 
must  have  formed  part  of  a  relatively  well-known  tradition,  uniformly 
held  throughout  the  community. 


D.  CONSEQUENTIAL  DIMENSION  OF  THE  RELIGION 

OF  THE  SLAVES 

87.  Religion  and  the  morality  of  the  slaves.  White  contemporaries  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  view  that  the  slaves  lacked  the  morality 
that  religion  was  supposed  to  create  and  support.  One  contemporary 
writer  says:  »... there  seems  to  be  an  almost  entire  absence  of  moral 
principle  among  the  mass  of  our  colored  population^1  Charles  Steams 
thought  it  obvious  that  no-one  had  told  the  slaves  that  religion  should 
have  some  influence  on  their  everyday  lives,  for  »religion  was,  and  is 
now,  to  a  great  extent,  merely  to  pray,  dance  and  sing,  in  their  meet- 
ings».2  The  testimony  of  Charles  C.  Jones  also  suggests  that  morality 
was  almost  non-existent  among  the  slaves:  he  considered  their  moral 
state  so  low  that  he  was  prepared  to  call  them,  if  not  »heathen»  tout  court, 
at  least  »the  heathen  of  our  land».3  N.  N.  Puckett,  to  take  a  later  student 
of  black  religion,  agrees  with  these  early  observations  and  states  that, 
like  »backward  folk»  in  general,  the  Negroes  »make  little  connection 
between  religion  and  morality».4 

The  superficiality  of  such  judgments  is  obvious.  They  merely  reveal 
the  inability  to  see  that  a  religiously-sanctioned  moral  system  developed 
by  the  slaveholding  society  for  the  »needs»  of  its  slaves  could  have  little 
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connection  with  the  real  needs  and  condition  of  the  slave  communities, 
the  members  of  which  belonged  to  a  different  class  and  different  culture 
from  those  of  the  white  communities.  The  Christian  moral  code,  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  special  version  »for  coloured  people»  and  propagated  by 
the  white  society,  simply  had  no  socio-economic  basis  on  which  it  could 
take  root  in  the  slave  communities.  This  inability  of  white  contemporaries 
and  so  many  later  writers  to  see  the  facts  of  social  reality  is  the  more 
surprising  as  they  had  an  example  of  a  completely  indigenous  moral 
system,  developed  by  the  slaves,  before  their  very  eyes. 

Charles  C.  Jones  himself  testifies  to  one  aspect  of  slave  morality  in 
the  extremely  illuminating  comment  that  the  »members  of  the  same 
church  are  sacredly  bound  by  their  religion  not  to  reveal  each  others 
sins,  for  that  would  be  backbiting  and  injuring  the  brotherhood».5 
That  this  sort  of  moral  convention  was  observed  on  the  plantations 
is  confirmed  in  the  writings  of  other  contemporaries.  Whitemarsh  B. 
Seabrook  writes  in  an  essay  about  the  slaves  in  1834  that  there  existed 
between  slaves  of  the  same  plantation  »a  deep  sympathy  of  feeling  which 
binds  them  so  closely  together  that  a  crime  committed  by  one  their 
number  is  seldom  discovered)).6  C.  W.  Goods  of  Virginia  points  out 
that  )>the  vice  which  they  [the  slaves]  hold  in  greatest  abhorrence  is 
that  of  telling  upon  one  another. »7 

It  is  evident  from  what  one  reads  in  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
management  and  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  that  the  »immorality» 
of  the  slaves  meant  particularly  the  common  slave  »vices»  of  stealing, 
lying,  and  laziness.  This  is  especially  obvious  from  what  the  catechisms 
laid  down  as  the  »duties»  of  slaves.  What  slaves  remembered  from  the 
sermons  of  white  preachers  was  very  often  nothing  more  than  ))don’t 
you  niggers  steal  chickens  from  your  missus)),  or  »don’t  you  steal  your 
master’s  hawgs)).8  Even  Stearns,  an  abolitionist,  was  furious  that  contrary 
to  expectations  there  seemed  little  connection  between  Christianity 
and  morality  in  this  very  matter:  telling  about  an  old  »aunt»  and  her 
religion  Stearns  exclaims:  »This  same  aunt,  and  all  her  family,  were 
the  veriest  thieves  upon  our  place,  and  she  herself  was  once  detected  in 
the  act  of  feloniously  abstracting  a  quantity  of  sweet  potato  plants  from 
our  garden)).9 

Once  again,  Charles  A.  Raymond  can  be  taken  as  an  example  of  an 
exceptional  contemporary  and  slaveholder,  at  least  in  the  sense  that 
he  had  the  patience  and  intelligence  to  examine  the  matter  from  a 
viewpoint  other  than  that  determined  by  convictions  of  the  exclusive 
superiority  of  Christian  morality.  It  is  most  significant  that  Raymond 
conceives  of  the  moral  conduct  of  his  slaves  —  in  this  case  that  of  his 
slave  Elihu  —  as  a  moral  system,  an  integrated  code  to  be  followed. 
»Elihu»,  Raymond  writes,  »had  his  own  theory  of  morals,  and,  unlike 
some  other  moralists,  his  practice  conformed  rigidly  to  his  theory)).10 
The  conversation  between  Elihu  and  his  master  proves  that  the  basis 
of  Elihu’s  moral  conduct  lay  not  in  any  abstract  principle  taught  by 
the  whites,  nor  in  ethnic  tradition,  but  in  the  work  he  was  doing: 
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Well,  Sah,  dere  is  niggers  wat  steals, 
and  dere  is  niggers  wat  don’t  call  dat 
stealin’. 

What  do  you  mean?  Because  it  is  their 
own  master’s? 

—  Nigger  take  wat  nigger  raises.11 


Even  in  the  light  of  these  two  aspects  of  slave  morality,  namely  the 
rule  of  mutual  solidarity  in  the  slave  community  and  the  notion  of  the 
right  of  the  slaves  to  the  products  of  their  own  work,  it  is  possible  to 
affirm  the  existence  of  a  moral  code  among  the  slaves.  Part  of  it  was 
obviously  sanctioned  directly  by  the  everyday  social  experience  of  the 
community,  and  part  either  by  the  Christian  religion  or  the  ethnic 
tradition. 

The  morality  that  was  preached  to  the  slaves  and  evidently  used  as 
the  measuring  rod  of  their  moral  state  bore  but  little  relation,  either  to 
the  class  position  of  the  slaves  or  to  the  conduct  of  the  whites  themselves. 
The  narratives  of  ex-slaves  show  that  the  sin  of  stealing  was  by  no  means 
exclusively  the  prerogative  of  the  black  slaves,  but  was  also  frequently 
committed  by  their  white  masters.  Lula  Washington  of  Georgia  makes 
the  following  revelation: 

It  wuz  funny,  de  white  folks  would  whipped  de  niggers  for  stealin’  but  if  dey  saw 
a  hog  in  de  woods,  dey  would  make  the  niggers  catch  de  hog  and  kill  him  an  hide 
him  under  dey  bushes.12 


The  slaves  could  also  view  the  moral  imperatives  and  teachings  of  the 
whites  in  the  light  of  history: 

Dey  talks  a  heap  ’bout  niggers  stealin’.  Well,  you  know  what  was  de  fust  stealin’ 
done?  Hit  was  in  Afriky.13 

The  extent  to  which  the  slaves  could  discern  any  inconsistency  between 
the  moral  teachings  and  moral  conduct  of  the  whites  depended  on  the 
plantation  and  the  individual  owners.  The  preachers  were,  of  course, 
particularly  good  targets  for  criticism,  for  many  of  them  let  their  role 
as  plantation  owner  prevail  over  their  position  as  man  of  God.  »Massa 
could  tell  de  right  way  in  de  church»,  Eliza  Holman  from  Texas  remem¬ 
bers,  »but  it  am  hard  for  him  to  act  it  at  home».14  One  of  the  fugitives 
who  reached  freedom  via  the  Underground  Railway  (a  secret  escape 
route)  commented  bitterly  on  the  society  he  had  left  behind : 


...  I  think  the  Baptists  in  Richmond  will  go  to  the  deepest  hell,  if  there  is  any, 
for  they  are  so  wicked  they  will  work  you  all  day  and  part  of  the  night,  and  wear 
cloaks  and  long  faces,  and  try  to  get  all  work  out  of  you  they  can  telling  you  about 
Jesus  Christ.15 
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Although  the  slave  community  evolved  a  morality  of  its  own  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Afro-American  Christianity  remained 
unaffected  by  the  whites’  conceptions  of  moral  conduct.  The  reports  of 
several  slaveholders  on  the  results  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves  indicate  that  many  slaves  believed  it  wrong  to  steal  from  their 
masters  or  to  do  anything  that  was  considered  contradictory  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  plantation.16  This  sort  of  moral  conviction  not  only 
benefitted  the  masters,  but  also  the  slave  community  for  it  may  well 
have  also  prevented  the  slaves  from  »stealing»  from  each  other  thereby 
strengthening  the  solidarity  of  their  own  community.17  Seen  from  this 
point  of  view,  as  Genovese  has  pointed  out,  it  is  clear  that  the  slaves, 
slave  preachers  and  other  individuals,  who  denounced  stealing,  were 
not  just  »uncle  tomming»  but  fighting  for  a  more  coherent  morality 
that  would  benefit  their  people.18  The  Christian  morality  adopted  by 
the  slaves  may  have  worked  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters  by  preventing 
stealing,  lying  and  sabotage  as  well  as  by  promoting  love  for  one’s 
enemy,  but  it  also  worked  for  the  good  of  the  slave  communties  by 
preventing  them  from  turning  against  themselves  in  the  form  of  internal 
conflicts. 

It  is  another  problem,  however,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  in¬ 
fluence,  whether  positive  or  negative,  of  Christian  morality.  I  shall 
look  at  this  problem  in  wider  perspective  in  the  next  chapter,  but  it 
may  be  noted  here  that  one  effect  of  Christian  morality  was  to  segregate 
the  particularly  Christian  group  from  the  other  slaves.  Very  often 
conversion  required  a  slave  to  confine  himself  to  meetings  of  »believers».19 
The  best  times  of  the  week,  Saturday  evenings  and  Sundays,  were  thus 
in  many  places  characterized  by  the  division  of  the  slaves  into  two 
groups,  on  one  hand  the  »believers»,  holding  religious  meetings  and 
going  to  church,  and  on  the  other,  the  »sinners»,  having  dancing  parties 
and  just  fooling  around.  Occasionally  »getting  religion»  also  deprived 
a  community  of  its  musician,  who  no  longer  wanted  to  play  the  »Devil’s 
instrument^20  Strict  divisions  like  this  were  not  universal,  though, 
for  there  is  evidence  of  much  more  balanced  arrangements  for  the  slaves’ 
leisure:  we  only  need  to  recall  those  instances  when  the  preacher  of 
the  community  functioned  as  its  party  leader  and  fiddler  to  boot.21 
No  doubt  many  slaves  would  have  endorsed  the  view  of  Julia  Francis 
Daniels,  an  ex-slave  from  Texas,  who  told  her  interviewer:  »I  likes 
meetin’  jus’  as  good  as  I  likes  a  party».22 

88.  Non-Christian  slaves.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  number  of  slaves 
who  were  not,  even  in  a  formal  sense,  Christians,  and  equally  difficult 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  slaves  they  generally  were.  Information  about 
the  membership  of  the  various  denominations  only  reveals  that  the 
attraction  of  organized  religion  for  slaves  was  not  particularly  great.1 
This  is  confirmed  by  occasional  remarks  both  in  contemporary  and  later 
sources.  One  narrator  in  John  B.  Cade’s  collection  of  ex-slave  interviews 
in  Louisiana,  mentions  a  plantation  that  had  about  150  slaves,  of 
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which  only  about  ten  were  Christians.2  The  testimony  of  the  catechists 
of  the  slaves  also  shows  there  were  many  non-Christian  slaves:  as  late 
as  the  1830s  one  can  still  find  them  making  statements  like  »over  two 
millions  of  human  beings  in  the  condition  of  heathen»,  »a  nation  of 
heathens  in  our  very  midst»,  or  »our  colored  population  can  be  consi¬ 
dered,  at  the  best,  but  semi-heathen».3  Although  these  expressions 
were  chosen  partly  to  shock  indifferent  slaveholders,  they  are  still 
revealing. 

The  slave  narratives  also  frequently  indicate  that  there  were  groups 
of  non-Christians  on  the  plantations,  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
Christians.  They  are  often  only  obliquely  referred:  »if  the  slave  who 
dies  was  a  Christian»,  »those  who  make  no  profession  of  religion»,  or, 
»even  those  who  did  not  profess  Christianity)).  The  references  reveal 
nevertheless  that  their  existence  was  considered  quite  normal.4  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  concrete  situations  in  which  the  difference 
between  Christians  and  non- Christians  was  most  visible:  »Church 
people  would  have  singin’  and  prayin'’  and  de  wicked  people  would 
have  dancin’  and  singin’)).5  Hostility  and  conflicts  between  these  groups 
were  obviously  not  very  common,  for  only  one  ex-slave  tells  of  an 
incident  when  a  group  of  slaves  disturbed  a  religious  meeting.6  Whatever 
conflicts  there  may  have  been  were  probably  rather  harmless,  as  is 
suggested  by  the  narrative  of  Paul  Smith  from  Georgia :  »Some  of  dem 
slaves  never  wanted  no  ’ligion,  and  dey  jus’  laughed  at  us  cause  us 
testified  and  shouted)).7 

Many  narrators  in  the  FWP-collection  explain  that  they  were  non¬ 
believers  while  slaves.  In  many  cases  this  is  likely  to  be  due  to  the  age 
of  the  narrator  at  the  time  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  it  also  seems 
that  the  question  of  being  a  Christian  or  not  was  often  seen  more  as  a 
choice  between  dancing  parties  and  prayer  meetings  than  as  a  choice 
between  different  world-views.  »I  didn’t  jine  de  church  in  slavery  time; 
lak  to  dance  then»,  says  George  McAlilley  of  South  Carolina.8  Alice 
Alexander  of  Oklahoma  »can’t  ’membuh  nothing  ’bout  no  churches 
in  slavery)).  »I  was  a  sinner  and  loved  to  dance)),  she  confesses.9  Frank 
Larkin  from  Arkansas  explains:  »In  them  days,  didn’t  have  any  but 
the  white  folks’  church.  But  I  was  pretty  rough  in  them  days  and  didn’t 
j’ine».10  Andy  Price,  Thomas  E.  Lucy,  and  Willis  Winn  were  all  fiddlers 
and  accordingly  seem  to  have  separated  themselves  from  the  »believers» 
on  professional  grounds.  Whether  here,  or  in  any  of  the  above  cases, 
we  should  speak  of  »irreligion»,  »non-Christianity»  or  something  else 
is  unclear,  and  the  more  so  when  one  listens  to  Andy  Price:  »What 
church  I  b’long  to?  None.  Dat  fiddle  draws  down  from  hebben  all  de 
sermons  dat  I  understand)).11  The  narratives  do  not  tell  us  much  about 
the  distribution  of  sexes  in  this  question.  Elizabeth  Ross  Hite,  however, 
remarks  that  »dere  was  mo  religious  wimmen  dan  men».12 

In  a  sense,  the  most  interesting  group  of  non-Christians  must  have 
been  those  who  consciously  preferred  their  ethnic  religion  to  Christianity. 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  FWP-narratives,  however,  and  in 
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other  sources  there  is  only  scant  trace.  An  interesting  profile  of  a  slave 
belonging  to  this  group  is  drawn  by  Charles  Ball,  whose  grandfather’s 
religion  was  completely  dominated  by  his  African  background.  He  did 
not  participate  in  any  Christian  meetings,  and  considered  Christianity 
a  false  religion,  or  actually,  no  religion  at  all,  »being  the  mere  invention 
of  priests  and  crafty  men,  who  hoped  thereby  to  profit  through  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  multitudes13  The  monotheism  of  Ball’s 
grandfather  is  fascinating  in  itself,  as  is  its  messianic  and  prophetic 
figure;  and  its  holy  book,  that  was  »written  in  such  plain  and  intelligible 
language,  that  only  one  meaning  could  possibly  be  given  to  any  one 
part  of  it».14  Although  there  are  several  unique  elements  in  this  religion 
as  Ball  describes  it,  the  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  sacred  book 
suggests  some  form  of  Islam.  Muslim  slaves  were,  of  course,  a  quite 
special  non-Christian  group  among  the  slaves,  but  a  short  comment 
on  them  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter.15 

We  must  conclude  this  consideration  of  the  non-Christian  slaves 
with  the  statement  that  they  clearly  existed,  and  that  they  may  have 
been  rather  numerous.  In  most  plantations,  it  seems,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  »sinners»  and  »believers»,  and  in  many  instances  the 
former  may  have  been  in  the  majority.  Whether  being  a  »sinner»  really 
meant  a  conscious  rejection  of  Christian  beliefs  or  just  indifference  to 
its  tenets  cannot  be  easily  assessed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  two  groups  had  much  significance  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  unity  of  the  slave  communities.  For  the  »sinners»  the 
»believers»  were  perhaps  not  much  more  than  people  who  did  not 
dance,  and  for  the  »believers»  the  »sinners»  merely  a  negative  reference 
group  and  a  target  for  proselytizing  activities.  That  both  parties  and 
religious  meetings  were  often  frequented  by  all  slaves  suggests  that 
there  were  no  great  obstacles  to  interaction  between  the  two  groups. 


V.  FOLK  RELIGION  IN  THE  SLAVE  NARRATIVES 


89.  Folk  religion  and  the  Christian  tradition.  We  may  start  our  discussion 
about  the  folk  religion  of  the  slaves  by  asking  whether  this  kind  of 
division  between  folk  religion  and  Christianity  has  any  real  basis.  In 
other  words,  is  this  division  only  an  analytical  tool  of  the  researcher 
that  facilitates  the  presentation  of  the  material,  having  little  to  do 
with  how  the  slaves  conceived  of  their  religion,  or  does  it  indeed  corre¬ 
spond  to  something  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves  themselves?  The  question 
of  the  quality  of  the  syncretism  of  the  slaves’  religion  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  later,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  sources  seem 
to  allow  both  interpretations,  at  least  to  a  degree.  There  are  indications 
that  the  slaves  understood  that  these  two  aspects  of  their  religion  rep¬ 
resented  both  complementary  and  antagonistic  systems,  although  the 
weight  of  evidence  in  the  material  suggests  that  the  former  view  was 
the  more  common. 

To  illuminate  the  way  in  which  the  folk  and  Christian  aspects  were 
intertwined  we  may  once  again  turn  to  Charles  Raymond’s  article  and 
his  analysis  of  the  religion  of  Elihu.  According  to  Raymond,  Elihu  took 
from  the  Christian  tradition  the  formal  and  social  aspect  of  his  religion, 
including  church  membership  and  consequent  social  action;  but  the 
moral,  emotional,  and  practical  aspect  came  from  the  ethnic  tradition. 
Writing  of  the  latter  aspect  he  says,  »Elihu’s  religion  was  a  power ;  it 
defended  him  from  evil  spirits,  and  enabled  him  to  perform  gifts  of 
healing,  and  in  these  departments  he  sedulously  cultivated  it».x  This 
sort  of  amalgamation  of  traditions  can  also  be  seen  in  some  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  former  slaves,  perhaps  most  clearly  in  that  of  William  Adams 
from  Texas.  The  dimension  of  religion,  conventionally  labelled  »super- 
stition»,  appears  in  Adams’s  thoughts  merely  as  one  element  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  it  is  controlled  by  his  God  like  any  other  aspect 
of  reality.  It  is  particularly  interesting  that  Adams  does  not  limit  him¬ 
self  to  any  geographical  area,  and  embraces  both  Africa  and  America: 

De  old  folks  in  dem  days  knows  more  about  de  signs  dat  de  Lord  uses  to  reveal 
His  laws  dan  de  folks  of  today.  It  am  also  true  of  de  cullud  folks  in  Africa,  dey  native 
land.  Some  of  de  folks  laughs  at  their  beliefs  and  says  it  am  superstition,  but  it  am 
knowin’  how  de  Lord  reveals  His  laws.2 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  this  view  does  not  represent  the  general 
thinking  of  the  slaves,  and  was  developed  and  formulated  later.  But 
knowing,  for  example,  that  slave  preachers  were  sometimes  also  special¬ 
ists  in  ethnic  traditions,  it  seems  likely  that  such  syncretic  specialization 
would  have  required  in  the  slavery  period  itself  this  or  some  other  sort 
of  rationalization.  (Adams’s  testimony  also  reminds  one  of  the 
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Dahomeyan  belief  that  magic  was  given  to  men  by  the  gods.3) 

In  the  slave  narratives  there  are  only  about  twenty  statements  that 
are  explicitly  hostile  to  elements  of  folk  religion,  most  of  them  inimical 
to  sorcery  and  belief  in  ghosts  and  haunting.4  Only  about  one  third 
of  these  seem  to  be  the  result  of  Christian  conviction:  for  example,  the 
105-year-old  Anthony  Dawson  of  Oklahoma,  recalled:  »We  didn't 
have  no  voodoo  women  nor  conjure  folks  at  our  20  acres.  We  all  knowed 
about  the  Word  and  the  unseen  Son  of  God  and  we  didn’t  put  no  stock 
in  conjure».5 

The  validity  of  statements  of  this  kind  with  respect  to  what  the  slaves 
actually  felt  and  thought  is,  in  most  cases,  extremely  doubtful,  for  they 
often  seem  to  represent  above  all  the  current  view  of  the  narrators. 
In  some  instances  narrators  may  also  have  been  reluctant  to  reveal 
to  the  interviewers  beliefs  generally  considered  to  be  inferior  by  enlight¬ 
ened  opinion.  Only  in  very  few  cases  does  the  narrator  refer  to  the  folk 
tradition  of  the  slaves  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  a  number  of  slaves 
consciously  rejected  their  folk  religion,  or  more  to  the  point,  certain 
elements  in  it.  Stephen  Gray  says  pithily:  »I  didn’t  and  don’t  believe 
in  no  conjure.  No  sensible  person  do  either»;  Pauline  Worth  remembers 
that  her  mother  forbid  all  talks  about  »conjure».6 

If  we  take  the  relatively  ample  information  about  the  folk  religion 
and  Christianity  of  the  slaves  together  with  the  argumentum  e  silentio, 
i.e.  that  former  slaves  do  not  expatiate  on  any  distinction  or  conflict 
between  these  two  aspects  of  religion,  we  may  fairly  safely  say  that 
there  was  no  such  dichotomy  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves.  It  was,  it  seems, 
possible  to  be  a  Christian  and  at  the  same  time  have  reverence  for  and 
utilize  practically  an  ethnic  or  general  folk  tradition  alien  to  Christian 
theology  and  practice.  The  distinction  that  has  been  made  in  this  study 
must  accordingly  be  seen  not  as  real  but  an  ideal  one,  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  examine  the  whole  through  parts  that  belong  to 
historically  different  traditions,  but  which  have  no  basic  religio-phenom- 
enological  difference. 

In  the  following  chapters  I  shall  not  describe  or  analyse  the  folk 
religion  of  the  slaves  motif  by  motif,  but  attempt  rather  to  sketch  a 
general  picture,  in  the  light  of  which  it  should  be  possible  to  discern 
the  structure  and  basic  tenets  of  that  religion.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  not  embarking  on  a  detailed  analysis.  First,  this  kind  of  work  has 
already  been  done  —  although  not  strictly  about  the  slaves  —  by 
Newbell  Niles  Puckett.7  Second,  and  more  important,  so  great  has 
been  the  admixture  of  later  beliefs  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  delimit,  in  such  an  immense  array  of  sources,  material  that  could 
be  unquestionably  assigned  to  the  slavery  period.  It  thus  seems  more 
reasonable  to  accept  certain  approximative  judgments  in  order  to 
produce  a  general  survey.  Since  even  such  a  general  approach  has 
required  a  thorough  reading  of  the  material  I  present  a  partial  systematic 
analysis  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  and  have  provided  it  references  to 
the  central  motif-indices.8 
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90.  Supernatural  beings.  The  non-Christian  supernatural  world  of  the 
slaves  did  not  extend  very  far  —  not  at  least  on  the  evidence  of  the 
slave  narratives  and  other  similar  sources,  or  when  compared  with 
African  beliefs  about  supernatural  beings.  Besides  the  African  gods 
of  sky,  thunder,  earth,  etc.,  it  also  lacks  the  rich  complex  of  various 
natural  spirits  that  animated  the  world  of  their  ancestors  and  African 
contemporaries.1  The  bulk  of  the  folk  tradition  concerning  the  super¬ 
natural  is  concerned  with  »spirits»,  either  undefinable  »haunts»  and 
»ghosts»,  or  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  narrators  sometimes  seem  to  use 
all  three  terms  synonymously,  even  though  in  general  usage  »ghosts» 
and  »spirits»  refer  to  the  dead,  and  »haunts»  or  »hants»  to  other  beings 
which  haunt.2  The  phenomena  of  ghosts  and  hauntings  appear  to  the 
narrators  as  perfectly  natural,  so  natural  in  fact,  that  in  some  instances 
even  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  them  see  them.  Mary  Scott  of  South 
Carolina:  »I  ahTt  believe  in  it,  but  I  see  dem.  Jest  pass  by  and  dey  wont 
bother  you.  Don’t  know  where  dey  come  from.  Dey  look  like  people».3 
The  naturalness  of  these  supernatural  beings»  —  the  standard  term 
of  comparative  religion  here  appears  hopelessly  inadequate  —  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  support  it  receives  from  the  Christian  tradition : 
several  narrators  remind  their  interviewers  that  Jesus  himself  spoke 
of  spirits  (and,  in  fact,  behaved  like  one)  when  he  appeared  to  the 
apostles  after  the  resurrection.4  The  interpretation  of  the  restless  dead 
was  also  made  within  the  framework  of  the  Christian  tradition:  »... 
sper’ts  ain’t  nothin’  but  a  lot  of  folk’s  outten  Christ.  Ha’nt  ain’t  nothin’ 
but  somebody  died  outten  Christ  an’  his  sper’t  ain’t  at  res’,  jes’  in  a 
wand’rin’  condition  in  de  world».5  One  ex-slave  explains  ghosts  as 
the  children  of  the  Devil.6 

Attitudes  towards  spirits  and  hauntings  vary  from  narrator  to  nar¬ 
rator.  In  most  cases  their  existence  and  behaviour  is  simply  accepted, 
and  thoughts  about  their  maliciousness  or  otherwise  dangerous  nature 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  their  helpful  or  benevolent  nature  are  seldom 
expressed.  The  most  common  explanation  of  their  existence  is  the  one 
mentioned  above:  they  are  conceived  of  as  souls  of  the  departed  who 
are  trying  to  fulfil  something  that  they  left  undone  while  alive.  »Dat’s 
what  ghos’tes  is,  you  know;  peoples  dat  can’t  quite  git  in  heaben,  an' 
dey  hadda  stroll  ’roun’  little  longer  on  de  outside  repentin’»,  Caroline 
Holland  explains.7  Dye  Williams  states:  »Dey  jis  caahn  be  happy  till 
dey  hab  ebryting  done  propuh  an  right».8  Millie  Bates  sees  them  as 
dead  people  who  have  died  before  their  time  and  come  back  to  find 
out  who  has  wronged  them.9  Only  Sarah  Washington  mentions  improper 
burial  or  improper  care  of  the  grave  as  a  reason  for  haunting:  »I  dohn 
guess  yuh  be  bodduh  much  by  duh  spirits  ef  yuh  gib  em  a  good  fewnul 
an  put  duh  tings  wut  belong  tuh  em  on  top  uh  duh  grave».10 

Sometimes  spirits  are  considered  benevolent,  a  feature  that  is  likely 
to  be  connected  with  a  belief  in  the  positive  attitude  of  ancestors  towards 
the  living.  A  helpful  spirit  is  often  clearly  explained  as  being  a  departed 
relation.11  Although  occasionally  playing  a  helpful  role  spirits  are  not 
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in  general  expected  to  intervene  systematically  or  continuously  in  the 
life  of  the  living,  for  most  haunting  and  post-mortem  appearances  of 
the  dead  seem,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  be  disturbing. 

There  is  a  generally  held  belief  that  some  people  —  as  well  as  some 
animals  —  are  more  prone  to  seeing  spirits  and  hauntings  than  others.12 
Among  them  people  who  have  been  born  with  a  caul  encompassing 
their  head  have  a  special  status.  Anna  Baker  from  Mississippi  explains: 
»Course,  some  folks  is  bom  wid  a  cloud  over  dey  faces.  Dey  can  see 
things  dat  us  can’t.  I  reckon  dey  sees  de  sperrits».13  Thomas  Goodwin 
from  South  Carolina  is  just  such  a  person :  »I  always  play  wood  ghost 
cus  I  wus  bo’n  with  a  ’call’.  I  kin  see  the  ghost  jus’  is  plain  is  ebber».14 
Although  seeing  spirits  is  considered  by  some  people  to  be  a  special 
gift,  it  can  also  be  disturbing.  There  are  thus  several  ways  of  curing  a 
person  from  seeing  them:  drinking  tea  that  has  been  prepared  from  a 
dried  caul,  eating  grains  of  com,  throwing  salt  in  the  fire,  etc.  As  we 
have  seen  earlier,  one  may  also  prevent  a  dead  person  from  haunting 
by  placing  one’s  hand  on  his  forehead  during  the  wake.15  As  ad  hoc 
means  of  protecting  oneself  from  a  malevolent  spirit  one  may  use 
quotations  from  the  Bible,  salt,  objects  made  of  silver,  etc.16 

A  particular  group  of  ghosts  are  murdered  slaves.  The  narratives  indicate 
that  the  stories  about  haunting  slaves  are  often  stereotyped  local  tales, 
where  the  haunting  is  frequently  connected  with  known  locations. 
Richard  Garruthers,  a  one  hundred-year-old  ex-slave  from  Texas, 
remembers  such  a  location.  »They  was  an  old  gin  between  Wilbarger 
and  Colorado  and  it  was  hanted  with  spirits  of  kilt  niggers».17  Silas 
Jackson,  formerly  a  slave  in  Virginia,  tells  the  story  of  a  slave  who 
prayed  for  freedom  at  a  secret  meeting:  his  master  killed  him  for  this, 
and  the  slave  was  afterwards  heard  to  pray  the  same  prayer  in  a  swamp 
during  certain  phases  of  the  moon.18  Thomas  Lewis  tells  of  a  place 
where  one  can  still  hear  haunting  slaves :  »If  someone  gets  near,  he  can 
hear  the  cries  of  the  spirits  of  black  people  who  were  beaten  to  death».19 
A  similar  tradition  is  also  attached  to  a  headland  at  Dunbar  Creek 
in  St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia,  the  so-called  Ebo  (Ibo)  Landing,  where 
a  group  of  Ibo  slaves  are  said  to  have  refused  to  submit  to  slavery  and 
walked  into  the  water  singing  tribal  songs.20 

Another  special  group  among  the  spirits  are  treasure  guardian  spirits. 
John  White,  a  121 -year-old  former  slave  from  Oklahoma  considers 
the  whole  tradition  under  this  aspect:  »To  this  day  I  know  better. 

I  know  wherever  they’s  ghost,  money  is  around  someplace!  That’s 
what  the  ghost  comes  back  for».21  Often  the  stories  about  treasure 
guardian  spirits  include  a  motif  according  to  which  the  guardian  reveals 
the  treasure  to  the  living  and  is  thereby  relieved  of  its  duty.22  Prince 
Sneed  from  the  Georgia  sea  coast  area  had  heard  a  story  according  to 
which  a  group  of  men  burying  some  treasure  chose  one  of  their  own 
number  to  be  killed  and  left  as  a  guardian.23  Richard  M.  Dorson  has 
pointed  out  that  the  stories  of  treasure  guardians  have  their  historical 
backround  in  the  Civil  War  period  as  some  planters  indeed  buried 
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their  valuables  to  protect  them  from  the  Northern  troops;  this  buried 
treasure  naturally  ai-oused  the  attention  (and  hopes)  of  emancipated 
slaves,  an  undoubtedly  many  others  as  well.24  The  whole  tradition  can 
thus  be  considered  specially  post-bellum  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Thomas 
Kyffin,  a  former  slave  from  Arkansas:  »There  never  was  talk  about 
buried  treasure  before  the  war».25 

A  very  rare  species  among  the  spirits  is  the  graveyard  guardian  spirit 
which  we  have  already  commented  upon  in  speaking  of  funeral  customs. 
This  tradition,  or  so  the  present  sources  indicate,  was  confined  to  the 
Sea  Islands,  where  it  is  referred  to  by  three  narrators,  all  of  them  in 
Sapelo  Island.  Shad  Hall  explains:  »Wen  yuh  hab  a  buryin,  yuh  alluz 
hab  tuh  ask  leab  tuh  duh  grabeyard.  Dey  do  dat  tuh  dis  day.  Yuh  say, 
Tambly,  please  let  us  lay  yuh  brudduh  in  mudduh  dus’».26  This  custom 
seems  to  reflect  the  reverence  shown  in  West  Africa  to  Legba,  the 
guardian  of  entrances,  which  in  the  West-Indies,  as  Herskovits  has 
pointed  out,  has  become  intermingled  with  traditions  concerning  St. 
Antony.27 

The  visual  aspect  of  the  above-mentioned  spirits,  ghosts,  and  hauntings 
varies  so  much  that  a  large  group  of  motifs  is  formed.  They  may  appear 
as  man-like  beings,  but  also  as  mules,  cats,  dogs,  goats,  deer,  or  ravens; 
they  may  be  transparent,  headless,  one-eyed,  footless,  or  without  a 
back.  Their  behaviour  is  mysterious:  they  may  move  floating  above 
the  ground  like  pieces  of  paper,  they  leave  no  traces,  and  even  while 
moving  slowly  they  are  unreachable.  Their  presence  may  be  sensed 
as  a  warm  current  in  the  air,  and  they  choose  special  times  for  their 
appearances.28 

Jack-o’-Lantern  (ignis  fatuus)  belongs  in  the  tradition  of  exclusively 
malevolent  beings.  A  flame-like  apparition  in  the  woods  and  swamps, 
it  leads  people  astray  and  sometimes  even  chases  them.  Edgar  Bendy 
from  Texas  relates  a  personal  memorate  of  »Jack-a-my-lantem»: 

Dat  a  light  you  sees  all  ’round  you.  Dey  follow  all  ’long  and  dey  stop  you  still. 
Den  one  time  it  git  all  over  me.  Come  like  a  wind,  blow,  blow,  and  come  jes’  like 
fire  all  on  my  arm  and  my  clothes  and  things.20 

Jack-o’-Lantem,  or  Will-o’-the-Wisp  as  it  is  also  called  in  the  folk 
tradition,  usually  appears  on  nights  of  drizzling  rain  and  anyone  who 
moves  outside  the  house  may  fall  prey  to  it.  It  can  be  persuaded  to 
relinquish  its  victim  however,  by  throwing  light  on  it,  or  by  turning 
one’s  pockets  inside  out.  The  latter  trick  can  also  be  used  to  prevent 
it  from  attacking.30 

Former  slaves  also  occasionally  mention  Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones , 
a  vague  supernatural  figure  that  was  used  as  a  warning  fict,  presumably 
to  prevent  children  from  going  alone  to  the  woods  or  swamps.31  »Us 
chillun  was  alius  skeered  to  play  in  de  thicket  nigh  de  house  ’cause 
Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones  lived  dar»,  remembers  Rachel  Adams 
of  Georgia.32  Archer  Taylor  has  shown  that  this  figure,  described  in 
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the  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  as  »corpse- 
ghost-witch  and  what-have-you»,  is  part  of  a  very  old  Anglo-Saxon 
folk  tradition.33 

Perhaps  the  most  enigmatic  of  all  the  Afro-American  beliefs  in  super¬ 
natural  beings  is  that  connected  with  High  John  de  Conquer.  This  figure 
appears  in  the  slave  narratives  as  a  plant  with  supernatural  power, 
bringing  luck  and  security  to  the  one  who  carries  it.  Marion  Johnson 
from  Arkansas  says:  »Now  thar  is  High  John  de  Conquerer  Root. 
IPn  yo  totes  one  o’  them  roots  in  yo  pocket  yo  will  nevah  be  widout 
money.  No  mam.  And  youdl  always  conquer  yo  troubles  an  yo  en- 
emies».34  Zora  Neale  Hurston  has  detected  in  this  belief  a  strong  element 
of  personification  and  has  been  accordingly  led  to  interpret  John  de 
Conquer  as  an  Afro-American  counterpart  of  various  other  cultural 
heroes.  This  figure,  she  suggests,  reflects  the  future  hopes  of  a  people 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  strength  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the 
present.  »He  is»,  Hurston  writes,  »like  Daniel  in  Jewish  folk-lore,  the 
wish-fulfilment  hero  of  the  race.  The  one  who  nevertheless,  or  in  spite 
of  laughter,  usually  defeats  Ole  Massa,  God  and  the  Devil.  Even  when 
Massa  seems  to  have  him  in  a  hopeless  dilemma  he  wins  out  by  a  trick».35 
John  de  Conquer  appears  in  many  disguises:  as  John  the  slave,  as  Brer 
Rabbit,  even  as  a  devil.  He  can  also  take  the  form  of  a  modest  plant, 
as  he  has  done  in  America,  having  come  over  the  waters  from  Africa.36 
Aunt  Shady  Anne  Sutton  told  Hurston  about  the  significance  of  this 
figure  for  the  slaves: 

My  mama  told  me...  how  High  John  de  Conquer  helped  us  out.  He  had  done 
teached  the  black  folks  so  they  knowed  a  hundred  years  of  time  that  freedom  was 
coming.  Long  before  the  white  folks  knowed  anything  about  it  at  all.37 

The  present  material  suggests  that  the  personification  described  by 
Hurston  and  her  informant  was  not  a  very  broadly-held  version  of  this 
belief  in  High  John  de  Conquer  —  at  least  at  the  time  when  the  slave 
narratives  were  collected.  The  name  of  the  plant  indicates,  however, 
the  sort  of  belief  tradition  discussed  by  Hurston.  This  same  tradition 
provides  a  useful  starting  point  for  the  examination  of  two  central 
figures  in  the  folk  narrative  tradition  of  the  slaves,  John  the  slave  and 
Brer  Rabbit. 

The  tales  of  John  the  slave,  and  more  indirectly  the  tales  about  Brer 
Rabbit,  seem  generally  speaking  to  concentrate  on  a  single  theme: 
the  ability  of  the  weaker  to  conquer  the  stronger  by  compensating  for 
physical  weakness  with  superior  wit  and  cunning,  and  when  circum¬ 
stances  are  against  him  to  turn  the  tables  to  his  own  advantage.  The 
story  in  which  John  is  supposed  to  fight  against  a  superior  opponent  to 
win  a  bet  for  his  master  is  typical.  Before  the  fight  starts  John  walks  up 
to  his  mistress  and  slaps  her  in  the  face:  seeing  this  his  opponent  im¬ 
mediately  runs  away.  John  calms  his  furious  master:  »Well,  Jim  knowed 
if  I  slapped  a  white  woman  Fd  killed  him,  so  he  ran».38 
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Hurston  has  recorded  a  belief  that  John  was  the  first  slave  to  be 
brought  to  America.39  Here  we  have  a  germinal  myth  which  certainly 
allows  us  to  regard  John-the-slave  tales  as  being,  in  a  certain  sense, 
mythical  exemplars:  they  seem  to  epitomize  the  relationship  between 
master  and  slave,  as  experienced  by  the  latter.  The  slaves  may  have  been 
slaves,  but  they  could  not  be  outwitted:  »But  dat  wasn’t  John  de  white 
folks  was  foolin’  wid.  John  was  too  smart  for  Ole  Massa».40  Slaves  were 
whipped  with  greater  or  lesser  frequency  but  John,  »he  never  got  no 
beatin’».41  There  is  no  contradiction  here  with  the  actual  condition  of 
slaves,  for  John’s  superiority  over  his  master  is  nothing  but  a  credo-. 
the  tales  of  John  the  slave  affirm  the  moral  supremacy  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  qualities  over  brute  force. 

In  the  figure  of  Brer  Rabbit,  as  he  appears  in  innumerable  animal 
tales  of  the  Afro-American  folk  tradition,  the  theme  of  the  superior 
wit  and  cunning  of  the  weaker  is  enriched  by  a  conspicuous  tendency 
to  transcend  the  delimitations  of  slave  life  by  creating  the  image  of  a 
lazy  scrimshanker,  physically  weak  but  intellectually  sharp.  Charles 
Long  has  compared  Brer  Rabbit  particularly  to  the  plantation  preach¬ 
ers,  who  expressed  their  protest  against  the  system  by  in  fact  doing  no 
work.42 

John  the  Slave  and  Brer  Rabbit  are  not  heroic  figures  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  sense.  Their  heroism  develops  out  of  the  inventiveness  they 
display  in  situations  where  all  the  odds  are  against  them  and  it  is  really 
more  comical  than  heroic.  In  no  sense  are  the  characters  or  situations 
idealized  either,  for  occasionally  they  also  may  lose  and  be  mocked 
or  whipped.43  One  may  say  that  in  these  tales  the  dialectic  of  courage 
and  cowardice,  inventiveness  and  stupidity,  winning  and  losing,  exactly 
reproduces  the  socio-psychical  experiences  of  slave  life.  The  tradition 
realistically  portrays  the  existing  situation,  the  limits  it  set  to  action 
and  the  possible  alternatives.  At  the  same  time  it  invites  optimism  by 
constantly  probing  these  limits  and  occasionally  going  beyond  them. 
It  is  a  tradition  that  is  realistic,  but  it  does  not  present  a  pessimistic 
or  submissive  world-view.44 

While  clearly  reflecting  the  social  situation  of  the  slave  communities 
these  tales  are  also  variants  of  a  global,  particularly  African  tradition 
of  trickster  heroes  and  gods.  The  closest  parallel  to  Brer  Rabbit,  the 
West  African  spider-trickster  Anansi,  has  been  assimilated  into  the 
tradition  of  the  Caribbean  Afro-American  communities;  one  is  also 
reminded  of  the  South  African  hare-tricksters,  as  well  as  the  trickster 
gods  of  the  Dahomeyans  and  the  Yoruba.45  Melville  J.  Herskovits’s 
description  of  the  Dahomeyan  Legba  can  be  easily  applied  to  both 
Brer  Rabbit  and  John  the  slave,  for  the  stories  about  these  figures  seem 
indeed  to  present  »the  way  out  between  the  inexorable  fate  laid  down 
for  an  individual  and  the  execution  of  that  fate».46  Once  enslaved,  it 
was  difficult  to  escape  one’s  fate.  Many  made  the  physical  attempt, 
but  for  the  majority,  identification  with  John  the  Slave  and  Brer  Rabbit 

or  the  Israelites  of  Exodus  —  remained  the  only  way. 
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It  is  difficult  to  learn  much  from  the  slave  narratives  about  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  supernatural  beings  of  the  slave  tradition  functioned. 
The  narrators  seldom  reveal  to  the  interviewers  the  possible  fears  and 
emotions  created  by  these  beliefs  on  the  plantations.  In  Charles  Ball's 
narrative  one  finds  a  description,  perhaps  a  little  embroidered  and 
over-dramatized,  that  suggests  a  certain  psychic  signicicance : 

The  little  island  in  the  swamp,  was  said  to  present  spectacles  too  horrible  for  human 
eyes  to  look  upon,  and  sounds  were  heard  to  issue  from  it,  which  no  human  ear 
could  bear.  Terrific  and  ghastly  fires  were  seen  to  burst  up,  at  midnight,  amongst 
the  evergreens  that  clad  this  lonely  spot,  omitting  scents  too  suffocating  and  sickly 
to  be  endured ;  whilst  demoniac  yells,  shouts  of  despair  and  groans  of  agony,  mingled 
their  echos  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods.47 

The  slaveholders  understood  the  potentialities  inherent  in  supernatural 
beliefs  and  thus  encouraged  and  utilized  them.  Mary  Wright  of  Kentucky 
goes  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  whites  actually  originated  »all  dat  rot» 
in  the  minds  of  slaves.48  Some  narrators  give  examples  of  how  whites 
tried  to  scare  their  slaves  by  mock  hauntings.49  The  habit  was  picked 
up  during  the  post-bellum  years  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  whose  members 
tried  to  scare  freedmen  into  returning  to  work  for  their  former  masters. 
In  the  words  of  Lorenza  Ezell  from  Texas: 

Dey  all  dress  up  in  sheets  and  make  up  like  spirit.  Dey  groan  ’round  and  say 
dey  been  kilt  wrongly  and  come  back  for  justice  (...)  Dey  tell  us  what  dey  gwine 
do  iffen  we  don’t  go  back  to  us  massas  and  us  all  ’grees  and  den  dey  all  dis’  pear.60 

When  we  consider  this  sort  of  manipulation,  the  social  psychology 
of  the  slaves'  beliefs  in  supernatural  beings  may  be  illuminated  by  the 
observations  of  Frantz  Fan  on  concerning  the  functions  of  Algerian 
traditional  beliefs  in  the  minds  of  the  colonized  Algerian  peasants. 
Fanon  sees  the  various  beings  as  surrounding  the  natives  with  »a  world 
of  prohibitions,  of  barriers  and  of  inhibitions  far  more  terrifying  than 
the  world  of  the  settlers»  and  thus  preventing  them  from  expressing 
freely  their  hatred  of  the  colonists.51  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  social 
control  of  the  slaves  both  on  and  off  the  plantations  was  abetted  by 
certain  aspects  of  the  slave  religion,  all  the  more  so  as  the  specifically 
protective  function  of  the  ancestral  spirits  was  no  longer  present  with 
its  full,  African  significance. 

References  to  supernatural  beings,  above  all  ghosts  and  hauntings, 
are  rather  common  in  the  slave  narratives.  This  may  not  reflect  the 
importance  of  the  tradition  during  the  slavery  period,  however,  for  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  Civil  War  created  well  nigh  perfect  conditions 
for  the  activation  of  such  beliefs.  »Aunt»  Millie  Bates  told  her  inter¬ 
viewer:  »Atter  all  dat  killin'  and  a  burnin'  you  know  you  wuz  blized 
to  see  things  wid  all  dem  spirits  in  distress  a  gwine  all  over  land».52 
It  may  be,  therefore,  considering  also  the  age  of  the  narrators,  that  much 
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of  what  the  ex-slaves  told  in  this  respect  actually  belongs  to  the  post- 
bellum  period. 

91.  Signs.  Three  fugitive  slaves,  William  Grimes,  William  Wells 
Brown,  and  James  L.  Smith,  tell  of  visits  to  fortune  tellers;  all  three 
of  them  are  told  about  their  escape  and  subsequent  freedom.  The  one 
who  tells  Smith’s  fortune  is  also  a  healer,  who  predicts  from  the  cards: 
»...you  are  going  to  run  away;  I  see  that  you  will  have  good  luck;  you 
will  go  clear;  you  will  reach  the  free  country  in  safety.»x  Grimes 
goes  to  see  an  old  woman  whom  he  often  consults  about  his  future; 
during  one  of  these  visits  the  woman  foretells  his  freedom,  though  he 
will  have  to  undergo  great  difficulties  to  attain  it.2  Brown  tells  of  old 
Uncle  Frank  who  uses  a  pumpkin  filled  with  water  to  divine  his  future 
freedom.  »He  further  said,  that  in  trying  to  get  my  liberty,  I  would 
meet  with  many  severe  trials»,  Brown  concludes.3  Grimes  and  Brown 
paid  25  cents  for  the  service.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  from  three  short 
memorates,  but  it  seems  very  possible  that  the  slaves’  longing  for  freedom 
was  also  given  expression  perhaps  in  a  rather  stereotyped  fashion,  in 
the  lore  of  the  fortune  tellers. 

The  telling  of  fortunes  was  apparently  both  an  autonomous  profession 
and  a  special  attainment  that  could  be  practised  along  with  other  skills. 
William  Adams  from  Texas  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  telling  of 
fortunes  was  a  specialism  in  its  own  right  when  he  says  »there  is  some 
born  to  sing,  some  born  to  preach,  and  some  bom  to  know  de  signs».4 
Fortune  telling  was  a  skill  involving  the  scrutiny  of  the  fortunes  and 
futures  of  people  over  a  long  time-span,  and  it  was  different  from  the 
interpretation  of  various  »signs»  that  could  be  practised  even  by  laymen 
possessing  certain  basic  knowledge.  The  rather  numerous  references  to 
signs  in  the  slave  narratives  are  mainly  of  the  latter  kind  and  there  is 
scant  mention  of  the  knowledge  and  methods  used  by  the  specialist 
fortune  tellers. 

Signs  in  the  present  material  belong,  typically,  to  the  genre  of  beliefs: 
the  brief  remarks  by  the  narrators  depict  for  us  a  map  of  the  physical 
surroundings  of  a  country  dweller  that  can  also  be  seen  as  a  kind  of 
visual  code.  Comparisons  with  the  white  tradition  reveal  that  the  tra¬ 
dition  was  largely  shared  by  whites  and  blacks.5  All  sorts  of  animals 
occupy  a  central  position  in  this  language  of  signs.  Kate  Billingsby, 
a  109-year-old  ex-slave  from  Kentucky  explains:  »Dogs  howling  means 
bad  luck  if  he  howls  under  the  house  why  someone  is  goin  ter  die. 
If  er  owl  come  around  de  house  an  holler  a  death  will  happen  in  de 
family  fore  de  next  day.  I  remembers  I  war  a  sitting  in  de  house  en  er 
peckerwood  war  a  pecking  on  de  house  ’Pure  bad  luck’».6  Two  buzzards 
flying  in  the  direction  of  a  graveyard  means  death,  a  chicken  crowing 
at  the  door  means  bad  luck,  a  cow  lowing  near  the  house  at  night  means 
death,  a  cat  crossing  a  road  to  the  left  means  bad  luck  —  and  so  on.7 
Various  human  activities  and  behaviour  can  be  similarly  interpreted 
by  those  in  the  know:  carrying  an  axe  through  the  house  is  a  sign  of 
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death,  as  well  as  sneezing  while  eating:  »de  death  angel  is  hangin’ 
roun’».8  Robert  Heard  of  Georgia  explains  further:  »You  can  take 
dis  or  leave  it,  but  whutever  yer  does,  don’  never  take  ashes  out  doors 
arter  dark,  caze  hits  sho  to  bring  bad  luck».9  This  idea  is  linked  with 
ancestral  beliefs:  taking  ashes  out  or  sweeping  dirt  out  of  the  door 
after  dark  carries  with  it  the  risk  of  driving  away  or  sweeping  out  the 
spirit  of  a  dead  relation.  Lydia  Parrish  recorded  this  belief  and  certain 
related  customs  in  St.  Simon’s  Island  during  the  first  decades  of  this 
century:  she  tells  of  the  habit  of  saying  »scuse  me,  brother»  or  »move 
on,  frien»  while  cleaning  a  room  and  sweeping  the  dirt  out  after  sun¬ 
down.10  Also  of  interest  are  the  reactions  of  the  body,  especially  itching 
and  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  (»jumping»),  the  appearance 
of  other  people,  the  position  and  appearance  of  a  newborn  baby,  various 
natural  phenomena,  and,  last  but  not  least,  dreams.11 

Most  of  the  signs  recorded  by  the  interviewers,  as  well  as  in  other 
sources,  are  »bad  luck»  signs  or  signs  of  death.12  The  total  number  of 
different  motifs  in  the  sign  tradition  is  very  large,  but  the  the  impression 
given  by  the  slave  narratives  is  that  the  number  held  in  common  by 
the  majority  of  the  narrators  was  probably  rather  limited.  This  impres¬ 
sion  may  also  be  due  to  the  unsystematic  manner  in  which  the  material 
was  collected,  since  comparison  with  motif-indices  reveals  that  most 
of  the  beliefs  collected  from  FWP-narrators  belong  to  a  well-known 
North  American  tradition.  This  is  also  true  of  the  signs  that  appear 
most  frequently  in  the  present  material:  an  owl  screeching  near  the 
house  (given  by  32  narrators),  sneezing  while  eating  (8),  carrying 
ashes  or  sweeping  dirt  out  of  the  house  after  sundown  (9),  a  cat  crossing 
the  road  (7),  a  woodpecker  pecking  the  roof  of  the  house  (5),  carrying 
an  axe  into  a  room  (7),  a  buzzard  flying  above  the  house  (6),  dreams 
about  snakes  (5),  and  cows  lowing  near  the  house  (6).  Signs  connected 
with  childbirth  form  a  group  of  their  own;  among  these  the  belief  that 
a  child  bom  with  a  caul  will  be  lucky  and  talented  as  well  as  capable 
of  seeing  spirits  is  the  most  common.13 

92.  Charms.  The  weight  attached  to  negative  signs  betokens  an 
anguished  and  depressing  experience:  every  individual  is  surrounded 
by  signs  relating  to  potential  misfortunes.  To  paraphrase  William  Adams 
above,  signs  are  warnings  and  allusions  given  to  men  by  God  Himself, 
and  these  must  be  interpreted  before  defensive  measures  can  be  taken. 
The  charm  tradition  can  thus  be  seen  largely  as  a  counter  weight  to 
the  sign  tradition.  Charms  represent  the  efforts  of  man  to  control  a 
world  full  of  latent  threats,  indicated  by  signs  in  their  allusive  way. 
Signs  and  charms,  then,  together  form  a  system  that  aims  at  maximum 
control  and  elimination  of  the  negative  potential  in  that  world,  by 
combining  information  about  reality  with  techniques  for  controlling 
it.  This  can  be  achieved,  to  a  degree,  by  laymen,  but  a  specialist  is 
required  for  more  profound  knowledge  and  techniques. 

The  charm  tradition  of  the  slaves  underscores  the  negative  emphasis  of 
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the  signs.  The  largest  single  group  of  charms  are  those  against  sorcery,  but 
there  are  even  more  against  bad  luck,  illness,  or  bad  treatment  generally. 
The  number  of  love  charms  or  agricultural  charms  is  very  small.1 
It  was  possible  to  secure  personal  good  luck  by  carrying  certain  objects 
that  were  usually  prepared  and  sold  to  the  slaves  by  sorcerers  (»con- 
jurers»)  and  »root  doctors».2  »De  big,  black  nigger  in  de  com  field», 
Patsy  Moses  of  Texas  remembers,  »mos’  alius  had  three  charms  round 
he  neck,  to  make  him  fortunate  in  love,  and  to  keep  him  well  and  one 
for  Lady  Luck  at  dice  to  be  with  him».3  These  »mojos»  (»tricks», 
»hoodoos»,  »hands»,  »grigris»,  »tobies»,  »wangas»)  were  often  a  col¬ 
lection  of  powerful  objects  tied  up  in  a  red  flannel  bag:  a  rabbit  foot 
taken  from  a  rabbit  that  had  been  killed  by  a  cross-eyed  person  in  a 
graveyard,  the  bone  of  a  black  cat,  or  John  de  Conquer  Root.4  An 
effective  »mojo»  could,  among  other  things,  help  an  escaping  slave, 
make  other  people  do  whatever  its  owner  wanted,  and  even  enable 
individuals  to  fly.5  The  power  of  the  »mojo»  is  also  revealed  by  a  John- 
the-slave  story  in  which  it  helps  John  to  transform  himself  first  into  a 
rabbit,  then  into  a  quail,  and  finally  into  a  snake  (unfortunately,  the 
master  has  his  own  »mojo»  that  helps  him  to  transform  himself,  respecti¬ 
vely,  into  a  greyhound,  a  hawk,  and  a  stick).6 

There  were  also  numerous  charms  against  illness  and  particular 
deseases.  Many  narrators  comment  on  the  healing  effect  of  asafoetida, 
and  similar  cures  could  also  be  produced  by  salt,  red  pepper,  sulphur, 
and  nutmeg.  A  silver  dime  carried  around  the  neck  or  ankle  prevented 
all  sorts  of  illness  as  well  as  giving  protection  against  malevolent  spirits, 
witches  and  ordinary  humans.  »We  wears  charms  to  keep  us  well», 
William  Watkins  of  Texas  says.  »Dere’s  asafoetida  in  a  bag  and  we 
wears  it  romT  de  neck.  It  cure  most  ev’rything».7  Watkins’s  use  of 
asafoetida  is,  of  course,  what  distinguishes  charms  from  folk  medicine, 
on  the  periphery  of  which  many  charms  operate.  The  principle  of 
a  charm  is  that  it  has  supernatural  power  and  can  therefore  just  be 
carried  around  the  neck.  Items  of  folk  medicine,  whatever  their  effect, 
are  characterized  by  their  use  as  medicine.  Charms  seem  to  be  directed 
against  more  or  less  anonymous  powers  that  cause  illness  and  disease, 
but  folk  medicines  are  directed  against  the  specific  illness  they  are 
supposed  to  cure.8 

Many  charms  were  intended  to  protect  the  wearers  against  bad 
treatment  by  their  owners,  especially  whipping.  The  bone  of  a  black 
cat,  if  it  had  been  correctly  prepared  and  fortified  could  be  so  effective 
as  to  make  the  slaves  »say  or  do  anything  dey  wanted  to  an’  ole  marster 
couldn’t  hit  ’em».9  The  same  effect  could  be  achieved  with  a  rabbit’s 
foot.10  There  were  also  charms  against  the  bloodhounds  that  were 
trained  to  chase  the  fugitives.11 

While  slaves  tried  their  best  to  develop  methods  of  controlling  their 
masters,  experience  usually  proved  these  methods  to  be  ineffectual. 
Louis  Hughes,  among  others,  said  that  he  had  always  carried  a  small 
bag  given  him  by  an  old  slave  for  protection  against  whipping.  But, 
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»my  whippings  came  just  the  same».12  The  sorcerers  who  made  these 
charms  naturally  had  an  explanation.  »Of  course,  if  that  particular 
slave  got  whipped»,  Henry  C.  Bruce  explains.  »and  so  reported  to  the 
old  conjuror,  he  would  promptly  claim  one  of  three  things,  either  that 
someone  had  removed  the  jack,  or  that  the  fellow  had  failed  to  carry 
out  instructions,  or  had  no  faith  in  the  jack,  and  therefore  was  deserving 
of  punishment».13  Some  slaves,  however,  seem  to  have  believed  from 
the  outset,  that  charms  and  ’conjuring’  just  would  not  work  against 
the  whites.14 

93.  Sorcery.  Charms  were  not  only  prepared  for  protection  against 
evil  forces,  human  or  superhuman,  but  also  for  attack.  A  charm  could 
be  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  passive  means  of  protection,  but  it  could 
also  be  buried  under  the  porch  of  an  enemy’s  house,  and  thus  be  used 
as  an  active  means  of  attack.  In  speaking  of  sorcery  I  shall  refer  only  to 
the  latter  case.  In  the  narratives  sorcery  occupies  a  dominant  position 
among  the  various  features  of  folk  religion.  It  is  also  the  area  in  which 
references  to  the  ethnic  background  of  the  slaves  are  most  common. 
It  is  however,  very  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  motifs 
that  were  known  at  the  time  of  slavery  and  those  that  developed  later. 
But  this  is  not  really  a  major  problem,  for  it  seems  that  the  basic  ideas  in 
the  tradition  did  not  undergo  any  essential  change  in  the  period  between 
slavery  and  the  1930s.  Another  and  perhaps  more  interesting  problem 
is  the  extent  to  which  sorcery  was  practiced  at  various  times.  The  ex¬ 
slaves  reveal  clearly  that  at  the  time  of  the  interviews,  sorcery,  far  from 
being  in  decline  was  as  lively  as  ever,  at  least  in  the  rich  tradition  area 
of  the  Sea  Islands.  Lizzie  Jenkins  says:  »They  jis’  don’t  think  bout 
nuthin  but  cunjuh.  Yuh  heah  all  the  time  of  folks  having  spells  put 
on  em  an  findin  cunjuh  bags  buried  in  the  yahd.  All  the  times  some 
folks  are  fixin  othuhs».1  Another  narrator  from  the  same  area  believed 
that  »conjuring»  had  in  fact,  increased:  »Yes’m,  deah  sho  wuz  con- 
juhin,  but  deah’s  mo  conjuhin  in  deze  days  dan  deah  wuz  in  doze.  I 
heah  bout  it  all  duh  time  roun  yuh».2  And  Jim  Myers  confirms:  »Theah’s 
a  lot  uh  talk  bout  cunjuh  these  days  mung  the  young  folks,  even  mo  than 
in  the  old  days».3 

The  African  backround  to  sorcery  was  best  preserved  in  the  Sea 
Islands  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  In  this  area  there  was  a  tradition 
of  Africans  in  North  America  who  displayed  unique  skills  which  have 
all  but  disappeared.  These  African  »conjurers»  were  capable  of  flying, 
disappearing  at  will,  boiling  water  without  fire,  and  making  tools  work 
without  manual  operation.4  With  very  few  exceptions  these  motifs  are 
only  connected  with  slaves  who  had  been  brought  to  America  directly 
from  Africa.  The  motif  of  magic  flight  and  of  the  self-cooking  pot  and 
self-working  tools  are  internationally  known,  and  are  also  found  in 
the  African  tradition.5 

The  great  number  of  recollections  in  the  narratives  of  flying  Africans 
may  well  be  due  to  the  connection  between  this  motif  and  slavery  itself; 
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with  the  conflict  between  slaves  and  masters  that  finally  results  in 
escape.  Sometimes  the  story  of  Africans  escaping  by  flying  is  told  as  a 
historical  event.  Wallace  Quarterman,  a  sea-islander  bom  in  1844, 
connects  the  event  with  an  overseer  called  Mr.  Blue,  who  usually  treated 
his  slaves  very  badly.  »He  got  to  whip  um,  Mr.  Blue,  he  ain  hab  no 
choice.  Anyways,  he  whip  um  good  an  dey  gits  togedduh  an  stick  duh 
hoe  in  duh  fiel  and  den  dey  say  ’quack,  quack,  quack’,  and  dey  riz  up 
in  duh  sky  an  tun  heself  intuh  buzzuds  an  fly  right  back  tuh  Africa».6 
Carrie  Hamilton  tells  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  were  captured  in 
Africa  and  sold  to  a  plantation  in  St.  Helena  Island.  One  day,  all  the 
slaves  being  together,  the  couple  said:  »We  gwine  back  home,  goodie 
by,  goodie  by»,  and,  Carrie  Himilton  concludes,  »jis  like  a  bud  they 
flew  out  uh  sight».7 

The  motif  of  flying  slaves  is  in  some  cases  connected  with  contem¬ 
poraries  as  well.  Peter  McQueen  tells  of  people  »wut  kin  fly  eben  now», 
but  seems  here  to  be  speaking  rather  of  witches  »riding»  people  at  nights.8 
Another  narrator  remembers  a  sorcerer  who  was  so  skilful  that  he  could 
»almost»  fly.9  Probably  a  modification  of  the  same  motif  is  to  be  found 
in  sorcerers  who  had  the  power  of  disappearing.  Tonie  Houston  had 
known  well  a  certain  Dick  Hamilton,  a  former  native  African  slave 
who  had  died  just  three  years  earlier ;  Hamilton  had  been  able  to  dis¬ 
appear  at  will.10 

Bruurs  Butler  from  the  Isle  of  Hope,  Georgia,  remembers  that  there 
used  to  be  many  native  Africans,  »Golla»,  in  the  island,  but  they  had 
all  died.  They  had  been  known  to  do  many  curious  things.  »Dey  could 
make  fahm  tools  wuk  fuh  um  jis  by  talkin  tuh  um».u  Ed  Thorpe’s 
grandmother  had  told  him  about  African  »conjurers»,  some  of  whom 
»could  make  a  pot  bile  widout  fyuh».12  R.  S.  Rattray,  among  others, 
recorded  a  similar  tradition  among  both  the  Hausa  and  the  Akan- 
Ashanti  peoples.  In  an  Ashanti  tale  the  self-working  hoe  is  being  used 
by  Kwaku,  the  Spider,  who  can  make  it  work  but  cannot  stop  it.13 
The  same  motif  appears  in  two  Brer  Rabbit  stories  collected  by  FWP- 
interviewers  from  the  Sea  Island  ex-slaves.  In  one  of  them,  Brer  Rabbit 
steals  the  hoe  from  Brer  Wolf  and  in  the  other  from  a  lizard;  in  both 
stories  the  hoe,  Brer  Rabbit  being  unable  to  stop  it,  destroys  the  crop.14 

The  authority  of  specialists  in  folk  religion  among  the  slave  communi¬ 
ties  undoubtedly  rested  largely  on  belief  in  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  African  sorcerers.  In  the  slave  narratives  the  Afro-American  and 
African  traditions  about  sorcerers  appear  to  be  essentially  different. 
The  former  manifests  itself  as  limited  social  techniques  concerned  with 
social  relations  on  an  individual  level,  and  completely  lacks  the  miracu¬ 
lous  character  of  the  African  tradition.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
sorcerers  were  not  influential  individuals  in  their  communities.  »De 
old  voodoo  doctors  was  dem  what  had  de  most  power,  it  seems,  over 
de  nigger  befo’  and  after  de  ware,  says  Patsy  Moses  of  Texas.15 

The  tradition  of  sorcery  in  the  slave  communities  can  be  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  antagonism  between  its  two  dominant 
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specialists,  the  sorcerer  and  the  root  doctor.1*  The  former  used  aggressive 
and  harmful  social  techniques  and  was  occupied  with  conflicts  between 
individuals,  hatred,  bitterness,  and  envy.  The  root  doctors  talents  and 
techniques  were  protective,  healing,  and  often  antidotal.  Though  quite 
universal,  these  opposed  supernatural  social  techniques  had  their  roots, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  slave  culture,  in  the  African  tradition, 
where  the  distinction  between  medicine  men  and  sorcerers,  is  quite 
common.  17  An  interesting  variation  of  the  same  thing  can  be  found 
in  the  Afro-American  culture  of  Jamaica  where  it  was,  and  probably 
still  is,  reflected  in  the  distinction  between  the  obeah  men,  specialists  in 
»black  magic»,  and  the  myal  men,  specialists  in  »white  magic».18  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  Jamaican  tradition  directly  influenced  the 
tradition  of  the  North  American  slaves.19  The  difference  between  these 
two  religious  authorities  appears  in  a  particularly  colourful  manner 
in  the  narrative  of  Patsy  Moses  of  Texas:  the  meetings  arranged  by 
the  »voodoo  doctor»  were  secret,  took  place  at  dead  of  night,  and  were 
the  scene  of  mysterious  activities  and  ecstasy.  A  community  was  not 
freed  from  the  fear  of  a  powerful  sorcerer  even  by  his  death,  for  he 
continued  to  terrorize  people  as  a  spirit.  »...when  he  die,  do  he  stay 
buried?  No  sir!  He  walks  de  street  and  many  seed  he  ghost  wavin’  he 
arms».20  The  root  doctor,  by  contrast,  walked  around  in  his  black 
preacher-coat  revered  by  all,  and  in  his  profession  he  usually  utilized 
means  and  medicines  that  were  widely  known  in  the  community.  »He 
could  break  conjure  spells  with  broth.  He  take  de  kettle  and  put  in 
splinters  of  pine  and  hickory,  jes’  es  dey  has  bark  on  dem,  covers  dem 
with  water  and  puts  in  de  conjure  salt».21 

The  distinction  between  »conjurers»  and  root  doctors  may  in  some 
instances  have  been  blurred  or  indeed  non-existent,  both  types  of  skill 
being  practised  by  a  single  person.  Such  dualism  certainly  seems  to 
have  been  present  in  the  personality  and  profession  of  »Bandy  Joe», 
one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  slave  narratives.  Besides  pos¬ 
sessing  quite  extraordinary  and  miraculous  talents,  such  as  being  able 
to  turn  into  »anything»  and  get  out  of  his  skin,  and  being  vulnerable 
only  if  shot  by  silver  bullets,  Bandy  Joe  probably  also  performed  useful 
acts  of  healing  and  counter-sorcery,  and  as  the  narrator  Harrison  Beckett 
tells,  was  both  popular  with  the  blacks  and  wondered  at  by  the  whites.22 
Although  the  notion  of  the  efficacity  of  a  silver  bullet  for  shooting 
otherwise  invulnerable  people  is  rather  common,  it  may  connect  Bandy 
Joe  with  the  myalistic  tradition  of  West  Africa  and  Jamaica,  the  same 
notion  also  appearing  in  the  myalistic  belief  complex.23 

Sorcery  directed  against  people  seems  to  have  operated  mainly  in 
two  basic  ways,  either  by  poisoning  or  by  the  use  of  charms.  The  former 
required  physical  contact  between  the  victim  and  the  sorcerer’s  materia, 
but  the  latter  could  be  worked  from  a  distance  by  virtue  of  their  super¬ 
natural  power.  But  even  the  effect  of  items  used  in  poisoning  seems  in 
most  cases  to  have  stemmed  rather  from  their  reputed  supernatural 
qualities  than  their  known  toxicity. 
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The  most  common  form  of  poison  was  a  special  powder,  principally 
consisting  of  dried  and  powdered  reptiles  and  insects.  »Frawgs  an  lizuds 
and  sech  tings  is  injected  intuh  peopled  bodies  an  duh  people  den  fall 
ill  an  sometime  die»,  George  W.  Little,  a  root  doctor  from  Georgia 
explains.24  Rosa  Sallins  views  the  same  techniques  from  the  victim’s 
point  of  view:  »Ef  yuh  got  a  enemy,  yuh  dohn  dare  eat  wut  yuh  lak. 
Nubuh  know  wen  deah’s  sumpm  in  duh  food,  an  ef  deah  is,  yuh  sho 
wohn  las».25  The  first  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear  usually  as  sudden 
pains,  the  victim  starts  to  swell,  and  he  cannot  be  cured  by  conventional 
medicine.  Even  outsiders  can  see  the  reason  for  the  victim’s  condition, 
for  the  creatures  he  has  been  made  to  drink  or  eat  in  powdered  form 
come  alive  under  his  skin  and  can  be  clearly  perceived.  Estella  Jones 
had  witnessed  two  such  cases:  in  one  a  man  was  suffocated  by  a  turtle 
that  stuck  in  his  throat,  in  another  a  boy  got  frogs  in  his  stomach  as 
a  result  of  poisoning.  The  end  of  the  latter  story  is  particularly  macabre : 

After  he  had  been  sick  ’bout  four  months  and  the  frogs  had  got  to  be  pretty  good 
size,  you  could  hear  ’em  holler  everytime  he  opened  his  mouth.  He  got  to  the  place 
where  he  wouldn’t  talk  much  on  account  of  this.  His  stomach  stuck  out  so  far,  he 
looked  like  he  weighed  250  pounds.  After  these  frogs  started  hollerin’  in  him,  he 
lived  ’bout  three  weeks,  and  ’fore  he  died  you  could  see  the  frogs  jumpin’  ’bout  in 
him  and  you  could  even  feel  ’em.2' 

Sometimes  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  eat  the  powdered  reptiles 
and  insects:  it  was  enough  for  the  victim  to  come  near  them.  Hattie 
Matthews  from  Missouri  tells  that  the  powder  was  put  into  a  bottle 
which  was  buried  in  the  ground.  When  the  person  for  whom  the  »hoo- 
doo»  was  intended  stepped  over  it  he  would  get  pains  in  his  legs.27 

In  this  case  the  poisoning  powder  was  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
»conjuring  bag»,  or  »jack».  The  »jack»,  like  the  powder,  could  be 
prepared  in  several  ways.  The  basic  idea  was  to  combine  —  according 
to  individually  developed  and  tried  recipes  —  things  that  were  known 
to  possess  a  special  supernatural  power  to  harm.  Charles  C.  Jones 
reveals  one  way  of  making  a  »fetich»: 

The  ordinary  Fetich  consisted  of  a  bunch  of  rusty  nails,  bits  of  red  flannel,  and 
pieces  of  brier-root  tied  together  with  a  cotton  string.  A  toad’s  foot,  a  snake’s  tooth, 
a  rabbit’s  tail,  or  a  snail’s  shell  was  sometimes  added.29 

Willis  Easter,  a  former  slave  from  Texas  had  his  own  recipe: 

For  me  to  make  a  jack  dat  am  sho’  good,  git  snakeroot  and  sassafras  and  a  li’l 
lodestone  and  brimstone  and  asafoetida  and  resin  and  bluestone  and  gum  arabic 
and  a  pod  or  two  red  pepper.  Put  this  in  de  red  flannel  bag,  at  midnight  on  de  dark 
of  de  moon,  and  it  sho’  do  de  work." 

Again,  the  victim  only  needed  to  be  near  the  »jack»,  on  the  steps 
under  which  it  was  hidden,  or  walk  in  the  yard  where  it  lay  buried, 
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to  come  under  its  influence.  The  consequences  were  as  severe  as  in  the 
cases  of  poisoning:  the  victim  falls  ill,  either  physically  or  psychically. 
A  contributor  to  the  African  Repository  maintains  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  having  been  selected  as  a  target  causes  in  the  sorcerers 
victim  a  deep  depression,  his  appetite  vanishes,  and  he  starts  shunning 
other  people;  anticipation  of  the  impending  catastrophe  creates  in  him 
a  growing  horror  and  these  fears  eventually  cause  him  to  die.30 

People  must  not  handle  carelessly  things  that  belong  to  them  or  leave 
unbumed  or  undestroyed  any  loose  strands  of  hair  or  nail  clippings, 
for  these  can  all  be  used  as  charms  against  them.  Rozanna  Frazier 
explains:  »When  dey  wants  conjure  you,  dey  sneak  round  and  git  de 
hair  combin’  or  de  finger  or  toenail,  or  anything  natural  Tout  your 
body,  and  works  de  hoodoo  on  it».31  Dirt  from  a  personas  footprints  or 
more  powerful  substances  like  graveyard  dirt  can  also  be  used  for  these 
purposes.32  A  sorcerer  can  drive  a  person  from  his  home  by  throwing 
graveyard  dirt  on  him,  by  throwing  dirt  from  his  tracks  into  running 
water,  or  by  putting  hair  from  his  head  in  the  mouth  of  a  living  fish.33 
He  can  drive  a  person  mad  by  nailing  his  hair  to  a  tree,  or  make  him 
eternally  restless  by  throwing  pieces  of  his  clothing  into  a  river.34  Some 
sorcerers  had  even  more  dramatic  means  of  attacking  their  victims. 
According  to  Rozanna  Frazier; 

Dey  make  de  straw  man  or  de  clay  man  and  dey  puts  de  pin  in  he  leg  and  you 
leg  gwineter  git  hurt  or  sore  jus’  where  dey  puts  de  pin.  Iffen  dey  puts  de  pin  through 
de  heart  you  gwineter  die  and  ain’t  nothin’  kin  save  you.35 

The  root  doctor  was  expected  to  annul  the  power  of  charms.  Two 
writers,  in  an  issue  of  the  Southern  Workman  in  1896,  divided  the 
protective  work  of  a  root  doctor  into  five  phases.  He  is  supposed:  1)  to 
tell  whether  the  patient  has  been  conjured  or  not,  2)  to  find  out  the 
originator  of  the  sorcery,  3)  to  find  the  charm  and  destroy  it,  4)  to  cure 
the  patient,  and  5)  if  the  patient  so  wishes,  turn  the  »conjure»  against 
its  originator.36  Bessie  RoyaFs  father  fell  victim  to  a  sorcerer,  but  was 
cured  by  a  root  doctor  who  put  a  freshly  killed,  split  white  chicken  on 
his  head.  37  Rose  Grant’s  interview  reveals  that  this  method  is  African 
in  origin,  for  it  was  mentioned  to  her  in  her  grandmother’s  tales  about 
the  ancient  homeland. 


She  talk  plenty  bout  cunjuh.  Say  dat  wen  a  pusson  bin  made  tuh  swell  up  frum 
a  ebil  spell,  dey  got  tuh  hab  somebody  tuh  pray  and  drag  fuhrum.  Ef  yuh  hab  a 
pain  aw  a  misery  in  duh  leg  aw  ahm,  yuh  kill  a  black  chicken  an  split  it  open  an  slap 
it  weah  duh  pain  is  an  dat  will  cuo  duh  pain.38 

The  root  doctors  were  also  believed  to  have  preventive  powers.  Often 
the  charms  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  were  prepared  by  root 
doctors.  Marion  Johnson,  a  former  slave  and  a  root  doctor,  uses  for 
his  charms,  High  John  de  Conquer-root  together  with  some  other  items, 
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puts  them  in  a  bag  and  advises  his  customer  to  wear  it  round  the  neck. 
»Yas’m  an  ah  kin  buiF  a  unseen  wall  aroun5  yo  so  as  ter  keep  evil, 
jinx  and  enemies  way  fum  yo  and  hits’ll  bring  heaps  uv  good  luck  too».39 

Root  doctors  also  tried  to  help  their  fellow  slaves  against  the  harsh 
treatment  of  their  masters,  either  by  preparing  »mojos»  against  whipping 
or  by  giving  them  some  other  device  for  preventing  or  lessening  white 
cruelty.  Sometimes  the  sorcerers  tried  to  retaliate  by  trying  to  »conjure» 
their  masters.  Clara  Walker,  a  114-year-old  ex-slave  from  Arkansas, 
remembers  when  a  slave  who  had  been  brought  from  Africa  used  sorcery 
against  his  master:  he  prepared  an  effigy  out  of  mud  and  stuck  thorns 
in  its  back;  the  master  developed  pains  in  his  back  and  found  no  relief 
until  the  African  considered  he  had  received  »nuff  punishment».40 
Another  narrator  tells  of  his  personal  experience  in  attemping  to  control 
the  master: 

Then  us  have  de  hoodooism  to  keep  massa  from  bein’  mean.  Us  git  de  stick  and 
notch  so  many  notches  on  it  and  slip  it  up  to  massa’s  front  steps,  without  him  seem’ 
us,  and  put  this  stick  under  his  doorsteps.  Every  night  us  go  back  to  de  stick  and 
drive  it  down  one  notch.  By  time  de  last  notch  down  in  de  ground,  it  makes  massa 
good  to  us.  Dat  called  hoodooism.41 

There  are  also  instances  of  sorcerers  or  root  doctors  being  turned 
against  their  fellow  slaves.  The  Georgian  informant  of  Roland  Steiner, 
Alex  Johnson,  tells  of  a  Guinean  who  claimed  to  have  received  his 
»conjuring»  skills  from  Indians  after  coming  from  Africa.  The  Guinean 
used  to  make  fugitive  slaves  return  to  their  masters,  even  foretell  the 
time  of  their  return,  as  well  as  persuade  their  masters  to  forgive  them.42 
Solomon  Bayley,  describing  his  escape,  tells  of  an  old  sorcerer  who 
with  the  aid  of  a  magic  stick  helped  whites  to  search  for  him.43 

The  means  for  fighting  the  activities  of  sorcerers  lay  largely,  but 
not  exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  the  root  doctors.  Individual  slaves  also 
had  some  ways  of  trying  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  »conjured». 
While  it  was  usual  for  the  slaves  to  carry  with  them  »mojos»  that  provid¬ 
ed  a  general  protection  against  all  sorts  of  evil  attacks,  some  slaves  also 
kept  a  young  chicken  in  their  yard,  for  these  were  known  to  scratch 
up  everything  that  was  buried  in  the  ground.  »Iffen  you  see  dat  frizzly 
chicken  scratchin’  round  de  place,  it  sho’  sign  you  been  conjured».44 
Others  believed  that  a  certain  bush  in  the  garden  would  prevent  the 
working  of  evil  forces.45  Finally,  there  were  those  who  endeavoured  to 
fight  against  sorcery  by  means  of  another  religious  tradition.  The  song 
taught  to  Willis  Easter  by  his  mother,  documents  in  a  unique  way  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  religious  traditions,  where  the  sorcerers  and 
witches  of  the  ethnic  tradition  are  associated  with  the  Satan  of  the 
Christian  tradition. 

Keep  ’way  from  me,  hoodoo  and  witch, 

Lead  my  path  from  the  porehouse  gate. 
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I  pines  for  golden  harps  and  sich, 

Lawd,  I’ll  jes’  set  down  and  wait, 

Old  Satan  am  a  liar  and  a  cunjurer,  too  — 
If  you  don’t  watch  out,  he’ll  cunjure  you.46 


94.  Voodoo.  Numerous  former  slaves  use  the  word  »hoodoo»  when 
speaking  of  sorcery  which  is  of  course  the  same  as  »voodoo»  or,  in  French, 
»voudou».  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  African :  it  almost  certainly 
derives  from  a  West  African  word  denoting  godhead.  In  the  United 
States  »voodoo»  usually  refers  to  an  organized  from  of  religion,  practised 
mainly  in  and  around  New  Orleans,  where  West  African  religious 
elements  are  mingled  with  those  of  Catholic  Christianity.1  As  a  form 
of  slave  religion  voodoo  met  with  some  white  oppisition:  being  a  some¬ 
what  organized  movement  it  was  feared  lest  it  develop  anti-white 
tendencies.2 

The  original  voodoo  of  New  Orleans  was  particularly  characterized 
by  its  syncretic  nature,  combining  West  African,  especially  Dahomeyan, 
religious  elements  with  such  Catholic  features  as  altar,  candles,  incense, 
holy  water,  and  holy  oil.  In  those  parts  of  the  South  where  the  Catholic 
influence  was  not  so  great,  voodooists  only  used  herbs,  reptiles,  insects, 
and  fragments  of  the  human  body.3  Voodooism  reached  its  peak  around 
1850,  and  although  there  are  many  reports  of  its  practice  around  New 
Orleans  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  even  up  to  the  present 
time,  scholars  have  pointed  to  its  diminishing  importance  and  the 
disintegration  of  its  original  forms.4  Those  forms  of  the  ethnic  religion 
of  the  slaves  that  have  been  examined  above  can  be  seen  as  survivals 
of  voodoo  and  its  West  African  counterpart,  deprived,  more  or  less, 
of  their  organic  unity;  for  this  reason  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  use 
the  term  »voodoo»  in  describing  them.5  Because  of  its  local  and  urban 
nature  Voodooism  in  its  New  Orleans  form  remains  outside  the  scope 
of  this  examination.6 

95.  Witches.  »But  witches  —  ah,  they  are  diabolical  entities  and 
flock  both  from  England  and  Africa  in  great  numbers».  Thus  Newbell 
Niles  Puckett  at  the  beginning  of  his  study  of  the  Afro-American  witch¬ 
craft  tradition.1  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  in  the  Afro-American  witch  tradition  is  of  African  and 
what  of  European  origin.  Geoffrey  Parrinder  speaks  of  the  »astonishing 
resemblance»  of  these  traditions,  and  Richard  M.  Dorson  has  written 
that  the  Afro-American  witch  has  in  fact  more  a  European  than  an 
African  character.2  It  is  significant,  nevertheless,  that  many  ex-slaves 
go  out  their  way  to  explain  the  origins  of  their  tradition  as  African. 
Among  them  is  Ed  Thorpe  from  the  Georgia  Sea  Islands  whose  grand¬ 
mother  had  been  transported  to  the  islands  directly  from  Africa;  she 
had  told  her  grandchildren  about  witches  who  rode  on  people:  »Dey 
could  take  off  dealt  skins  an  hang  un  up  an  go  out  as  cats».3  Believers 
in  and  bearers  of  a  witch-tradition  could  be  found  among  both  whites 
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and  blacks:  »Many  of  the  slaves,  and  some  old  white  people,  too, 
thought  dar  was  witches  in  dem  days».4 

The  Afro-American  witch-tradition  generally  appears  as  a  clearly 
structured  body  of  narrative  tradition  with  a  relatively  small  number 
of  motifs.  It  presents  witches  as  something  between  supernatural  beings 
like  ghosts  and  spirits  —  and  sorcerers.  In  the  last  analysis  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  witches  and  sorcerers  are  clear:  the  nature  and  activities 
of  sorcerers  are  characterized  by  maliciousness  towards  other  people, 
and  this  is  manifested  in  destructive  supernatural  techniques  that  are 
basically  comprehensible  to  the  members  of  the  community;  witches, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  words  of  M.  G.  Marwick,  are  »believed  to 
be  slaves  of  aberration  and  addiction;  thus  considered  they  are  weird, 
sometimes  tragic  characters».5  The  techniques  used  by  witches  are 
essentially  stranger  and  more  supernatural  than  those  used  by  sorcerers. 
A  significant  difference  is  their  sex:  Afro-American  sorcerers  are  men, 
but  witches  —  as  indeed  they  are  all  over  the  world  —  are  women.6 

The  most  common  motif  in  this  tradition  is  that  witches  are  capable 
of  »riding»  on  people  while  the  latter  are  asleep:  in  addition  they  have 
the  ability  to  step  out  of  their  skins  and  change  into  any  form  as  needed 
and  are  able  to  move  anywhere  and  enter  any  place.  Another  central 
group  of  motifs  concerns  protection  against  witches.7  The  former  motifs 
appear  in  the  narratives  of  several  ex-slaves,  often  in  a  memorate  about 
the  personal  experience  of  having  been  »ridden»  by  a  witch,  some¬ 
times  as  a  stereotyped  tale.  The  memorate  told  by  Josephine  Anderson 
from  Florida  contains  the  essential  features  of  these  motifs: 

Dey  put  a  bridle  on  your  head,  an  a  bit  in  your  mouth,  an  a  saddle  on  your  back. 
Den  dey  take  off  their  skin  an  hang  it  up  on  de  wall.  Den  dey  git  on  you  an  some 
nights  dey  like  to  ride  you  to  death.  You  try  to  holler  but  you  kaint,  counta  the  iron 
bit  in  your  mouth,  an  you  feel  like  somebody  holdin  you  down.  Den  dey  ride  you 
back  home  an  into  your  bed.  When  you  hit  de  bed  you  jump  and  grub  de  kivers, 
an  de  witch  be  gone,  like  dat.  But  you  know  you  been  rid  mighty  hard,  cause  you 
all  wet  wid  sweat,  and  you  feel  plum  tired  out.8 

In  the  more  stereotyped  tales  the  witch  is  often  harmed  or  caught 
by  rubbing  salt  and  pepper  into  the  skin  it  has  left  behind  after  trans¬ 
forming  itself  into  something  else.  The  witch  comes  back,  tries  to  get 
into  its  skin,  finds  this  impossible,  and  remains  lamenting:  »Skinny, 
Skinny,  don’t  you  know  me?»9  The  witch  is  often  recognized  as  a  well- 
known  neighbour.10  Another  way  of  catching  a  witch  is  to  shoot  it 
when  it  appears  in  the  guise  of  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  bird.  Next  morning 
one  is  likely  to  notice  that  one  of  the  neighbouring  women  is  trying 
to  conceal  a  wounded  arm  or  leg.11  Usually  only  silver  bullets  are  succes- 
ful  when  trying  to  shoot  a  witch.12 

One  may  also  apply  the  methods  of  sorcery  against  a  witch:  if  an 
effigy  of  the  witch  is  made  out  of  dough  and  a  string  that  has  been 
prepared  by  a  sorcerer  is  tied  round  its  neck;  and  if  the  doll  is  then  put 
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in  an  oven  so  that  the  string  slowly  strangles  it  while  the  dough  swells, 
the  same  will  happen  to  the  witch.13  A  witch  can  also  be  trapped  by 
luring  it  into  a  bottle,  or  otherwise  warded  off  by  placing  sharp  things 
under  one’s  pillow  or  under  the  bed ;  putting  a  Bible  under  the  pillow, 
or  sprinkling  salt  around  the  bed.  Having  a  strange  compulsion  to  count 
everything  they  see,  witches  can  also  be  apprehended  by  keeping  a 
sifter  in  the  room:  when  the  witch  enters,  she  has  no  time  to  attack 
the  sleeper  because  she  must  count  every  hole  in  it.14  Josephine  Anderson 
also  remembers  that  some  people  try  to  keep  witches  at  bay  by  reading 
the  Bible  backwards  —  »but  dat  doan  do  me  no  good,  cause  I  kaint 
read».15 

Former  slaves  seldom  give  any  ideas  or  information  about  the  origins 
of  witches.  Some  of  them  have  accepted  the  European  tradition  that 
witches  are  the  Devil’s  companions  and  helpers  and  have  made  a  pact 
with  their  master  in  a  secret  initiation  ceremony.16  Herndon  Bogan 
from  North  Carolina  knew  the  words  of  the  solemn  promise  made  by 
prospective  witches:  »I  will  have  nothin’  ter  do  wid  ’ligion,  an’  I  wants 
you  ter  make  me  a  witch».17 

The  witch  tradition  also  makes  its  appearance  in  slave  songs.  In  the 
Journal  of  American  Folklore,  published  in  1893,  there  is  a  song  col¬ 
lected  from  an  old  woman  in  Virginia  which  describes  a  witch  riding 
a  person: 

Olde  woman,  she  do  me  so 
She  saddle  me,  bridle  me 
She  boot  me  and  spur  me 
She  ride  me  a  fox-hunting 
She  ride  down  hillside 
Old  b’ar  he  clamp  me.18 

96.  Mythical  folklore.  The  slave  narratives,  as  well  as  other  sources 
for  the  study  of  slavery,  seem  largely  to  lack  reference  to  that  area  of 
folklore  that  would  cover  the  slaves’  general  ideas  about  such  central 
mythical  themes  as  the  creation,  the  origins  of  death,  relations  with 
he  gods,  the  end  of  the  world,  etc.  With  few  exceptions,  this  »register» 
seems  to  be  absent  also  in  the  later  sources  of  black  culture.  It  seems 
that  either  the  interviewers  and  other  students  of  Afro-American  culture 
ignored  this  kind  of  tradition,  or  that  the  needs  usually  met  by  it  were 
more  or  less  completely  satisfied  by  Christian  mythology. 

The  few  mythical  motifs  that  might  be  called  folkloric  (i.e.  motifs 
that  are  different  from  the  explanatory  models  provided  by  the  dominant, 
Christian  tradition,  developed  and  supported  by  the  slaves,  and  present¬ 
ing  themselves  as  alternative  or  complementary  explanations)  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Christianity.  Charity  Moore  from  South  Carolina 
tells  of  her  father  Isaiah  Moore,  »de  Uncle  Remus  of  all  de  white 
chillun»,  who  never  told  the  white  children  the  same  Bible  stories  as  he 
told  the  black  children.  The  sort  of  story  that  was  only  told  to  the  slave 
children  was  the  one  about  Adam  and  Eve:  »He  ’low  dat  de  fust  man, 
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Adam,  was  a  black  man.  Eve  was  ginger  cake  color,  wid  long  black  hair 
down  to  her  ankles.  Dat  Adam  had  just  one  worriment  in  de  garden 
and  dat  was  his  kinky  hair».1 

The  Devil  tempted  Eve  to  give  Adam  the  apple  by  telling  her  that 
this  would  straighten  Adam’s  hair.  Adam  ate  the  apple,  but  his  bad 
conscience  made  him  choke  twice,  and  this  is  how  man  got  his  »Adam’s 
apple»,  as  a  reminder  of  his  disobedience  to  God.  The  story  culminates 
in  the  meeting  between  God  and  Adam:  »Adam  got  so  scared  his  face 
turned  white,  right  then,  and  next  mornin’  he  was  a  white  man  wid 
long  hair  but  worse  off  than  when  he  was  a  nigger».2  J.  D.  Green 
mentions  in  his  narrative  the  old  belief  that  the  black  man  was  in  fact 
a  creation  of  the  Devil:  the  white  man  was  made  out  of  best  clay,  but 
the  black  man  was  made  by  the  Devil  out  of  mud.3  Susan  Hamlin  of 
South  Carolina  explains  that  God  created  three  races,  the  whites, 
the  reds,  and  the  blacks.  The  whites  did  not  forget  their  creator  and 
were  therefore  successful;  the  red  and  the  black  races  rejected  religion 
and  were  therefore  submitted  to  the  white  race  to  be  taught  by  it.4 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  assess  the  significance  of  these  stories. 
Some  of  them  may  have  developed  among  the  slaves  themselves  and 
functioned  as  seriously  accepted  myths  of  creation.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  may  have  been  invented  by  the  slaves,  but  functioned  only  as 
quasi-myths,  serving  more  or  less  as  entertainment.  Some  of  them,  as 
can  be  seen  could  easily  have  been  invented  by  whites  for  the  purpose 
of  degrading  the  blacks.  The  story  about  Adam  and  Eve  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  the  former  categories,  whereas  Green’s  account  is 
clearly  of  the  latter  kind.  As  a  child  Katie  Sutton  was  told  by  the  whites 
that  white  children  were  brought  to  their  mothers  by  storks,  but  the 
black  children  came  out  of  buzzard’s  eggs.5  Another  story  explains  that 
black  people  are  descended  from  apes  and  still  another,  that  they, 
together  with  the  Indians  and  Chinese,  were  made  out  of  dirt,  as 
opposed  to  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  who  were  made,  respectively, 
out  of  a  bee  and  a  butterfly.6 

There  are  a  number  of  other  etiological  tales  that  have  found  their 
way  into  the  slave  narratives.  One  explains  why  the  partridge  cannot 
fly  above  the  tree-tops  and  another  why  sycamore  trees  have  blisters.7 
In  the  former  the  explanation  given  is  based  on  the  motif  of  Jesus  riding 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives:  partridges  frighten  his  colt  and  as  a  punishment 
Jesus  curses  the  partridge.8  In  the  second  tale  the  blisters  on  the  sycamore 
tree  appear  when  »Niggerdemos»  (»dat  was  a  republican  and  run  a 
eatin’  house  in  Terusalem»)  descends  from  the  tree  to  be  healed  by 
Christ.9 

An  article  that  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  August  1891  under 
the  title  Certain  Beliefs  and  Superstititions  of  the  Negro  contains 
rare  selection  of  cosmological  motifs  which  suggests  that  a  tradition 
of  this  kind  existed  in  the  period  of  slavery,  even  if  extremely  little  is 
known  about  it.10  Here  too  many  of  the  motifs  are  Christian  in  origin, 
but  some  may  have  connections  with  African  notions  of  the  world  and 
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the  universe,  for  example,  the  conception  of  thunder  as  a  marble  ball 
thrown  by  God,  or  God  walking  around  heaven;  or  the  idea  of  the  sun 
as  a  singing  woman.11  The  same  informant  also  explains  that  fire  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Devil:  »De  first  fire  was  brung  to  the 
worril  from  de  devil;  hit’s  long  been  quench  fer  oums  usin’,  but  dat 
left  wid  de  devil,  hit  ain’t  never  done  been  quench,  and  never  is  ter 
be».12  Similar  motifs  are  found  all  over  the  world,  including  Africa: 
John  S.  Mbiti  mentions  that  the  motif  of  fire  being  stolen  and  thus 
brought  to  men  is  known  among  the  Bambuti  in  the  Congo,  who  explain 
that  a  man  disguised  as  a  raven  stole  it.13  James  Frazer’s  study  of  myths 
explaining  the  origin  of  fire  shows  that  the  motif  is  also  found  among 
several  other  African  peoples.14 

The  notion  of  the  common  origins  and  primeval  unity  of  men  and 
animals  is  also  referred  to  in  the  article:  »Many  of  de  animals  you  see 
now  was  oncet  folks,  old-time  folks».15  The  connection  between  this 
and  the  animal  tale  tradition  seems  obvious,  especially  as  the  informant 
later  tells  a  short  Brer  Rabbit-story.  »A11  de  ole  folks  tell  me...  dat  dar 
use  ter  be  three  houses  dost  tog’er  wherever  you  go,  and  dem  three 
houses  belong  ter  de  Injun  man,  de  fox,  and  de  rabbit.  De  white  man 
done  drive  off  de  Injun,  done  mos’  drive  off  de  fox,  but  Brer  Rabbit, 
he  say  he  gwine  stay».16  The  theme  itself  was  evidently  developed  during 
the  slave  period,  although  the  structure  of  the  tale  may  be  older.  But 
does  the  fragment  simply  refer  to  the  relationship  between  whites, 
blacks  and  reds  in  general,  or  is  the  story  line  important?  If  the  former 
it  can  be  interpreted  as  just  one  more  tale  emphasizing  the  peculiar 
position  of  Brer  Rabbit  in  relation  to  other  animals  and  therefore  that 
of  the  slaves  in  regard  to  other  people.  If  the  story  is  significant,  it  could 
be  connected,  for  example,  with  the  active  colonization  policy  of  the 
whites,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  transport  free  and  emancipated 
black  people  to  Africa,  particularly  Liberia.17  The  colonization  plan 
was  zealously  supported  by  many  black  citizens,  but  also  fiercely  opposed 
by  those  who  saw  it  merely  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  find 
an  easy  solution  to  the  race  problem.  This  Brer  Rabbit-story  may  well 
reflect  the  latter  reaction,  and  we  find  the  very  same  attitude  expressed 
by  a  Mississippi  slave  interviewed  in  the  1850s  by  F.  L.  Olmsted:  »Why 
is  it,  Massa,  when  de  brack  people  is  free,  dey  wants  to  sen’  ’em  away 
out  of  dis  country  ?»x  8 

97.  Rites.  Apart  from  what  has  been  said  earlier  about  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  slaves,  there  is  very  little  to  add  about  the  ethnic  aspect  of 
slave  rituals.  While  we  may  believe  that  some  elements  of  African  ritual 
were  preserved  and  kept  alive  in  the  new  surroundings,  the  new  social 
organization  was  not,  generally  speaking,  favourable  for  the  continuance 
of  African  rites  on  the  plantations  of  North  America.  This  is  especially 
obvious  in  the  case  of  cyclical  rites  aimed  at  securing  good  luck  and 
prosperity  for  the  coming  period  of  work  and  production,  and  in  crisis 
rites  whose  function  seems  to  be  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  solidarity 
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of  a  community  in  times  of  drought,  hunger,  natural  catastrophe,  etc. 
With  the  exception  of  funerals  this  seems  to  apply  to  the  rites  of  passage 
as  well.  The  disintegration  of  the  tribal  communities  rendered  meaning¬ 
less  rituals  that  were  intended  to  convey  an  individual  from  one  social 
status  to  another  in  the  framework  of  a  system  thoroughly  interwoven 
into  the  structure  and  traditions  of  the  society.  The  disappearance  and 
rejection  of  these  rituals  was  undoubtedly  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
functional  alternatives  proffered  by  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
possibility  of  combining  with  new  forms  of  ritual  behaviour  elements 
from  the  ethnic  past.1 

The  Sea  Islands  off  the  south-east  coast  of  the  United  States  once 
again  provide  an  example  of  an  exceptional  tradition  area,  where  an 
obviously  African  type  of  ritual  behaviour  can  still  be  detected.  Several 
of  the  informants  in  Drums  and  Shadows  remember  a  harvest  ritual 
that  included  staying  awake  and  praying  the  whole  night;  at  sunrise 
the  participants  danced  a  »sun  dance»  and  prayed  to  the  sun.  Henry 
Williams  and  Shad  Hall  tell  about  it: 

I  sho  see  dances  wut  give  thanks  fuh  the  crop  an  we  prays  in  the  night  an  dance 
wen  the  sun  rise.2 


Hahves  time  dey  hab  big  time.  It  come  once  a  yeah  an  dey  pray  an  dey  sing  all 
night  long  till  duh  fus  cock  crow.  Den  dey  staht  tuh  dance  an  tuh  bow  tuh  duh  sun 
as  it  riz  in  duh  sky.  Dey  dance  roun  in  succle  an  sing  an  shout.  Sho  is  a  big  time.3 

Rosa  Grant’s  narrative  reveals  that  the  harvest  ritual  was  above  all 
related  to  thanksgiving:  the  people  promised  to  live  a  better  life  and 
be  more  grateful  in  the  coming  year  than  they  had  been  in  the  past 
one.4  Similar  harvest  festivals  are  reported  among  West  African  coastal 
tribes.5 

Joseph  A.  Haskell  wrote  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore  in  1891 
about  a  sacrifice  offered  by  a  slave  called  Robert  Slade  in  North  Carolina. 
The  rite  was  performed  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  disease  among  the 
chickens.  »Why,  you  see...  the  distemper  has  got  among  my  chickens, 
and  they  are  dying  off  fast.  Now  when  that  happens,  if  you  take  a  well 
one  and  bum  it  alive  in  the  fork  of  a  path  it  will  cure  the  rest,  and  no 
more  will  die»,  Slade  explained.6  Although  Slade  himself  called  the 
rite  a  »sacrifice»,  it  could  also  have  been  an  agricultural  charm  involving 
no  intention  of  approaching  a  benevolent  godhead  or  spirit.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  parallel  for  this  can  be  found,  for  instance,  in  Dahomeyan 
agricultural  rituals.7 

98.  Africa  remembered.  The  former  slaves  of  the  FWP-narratives  belong 
to  a  generation  whose  contacts  with  African-bom  slaves  were  perhaps 
not  so  close  as  those  of  the  previous  one.  Even  where  African  cultural 
traits  were  preserved,  due  to  the  large  numbers  of  native  Africans,  as 
in  the  Sea  Islands,  the  relationship  of  the  narrators  to  this  tradition 
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seems  rather  remote.  Africans  and  their  customs  are  often  presented  as 
exotic,  inexplicable,  and  strange.  This  remoteness  is  also  reflected  in 
the  special  reverence  felt  towards  the  native  Africans:  apart  from  the 
natural  respect  that  must  have  been  felt  on  account  the  great  age  of 
most  of  them,  this  was  obviously  due  to  thier  special  status  in  the  slave 
communities  as  religious  specialists.1  In  some  few  cases  the  esteem  in 
which  they  were  held  can  be  traced  to  the  status  they  originally  held 
in  African  society.  Ann  Parker,  a  former  North  Carolina  slave  of  about 
one  hundred,  tells  about  her  mother  who  had  been  a  queen  in  her  home 
country  and  still  enjoyed  royal  prestige  in  the  New  Continent: 

Yes,  she  wuz  a  queen,  an’  when  she  tol’  dem  niggers  dat  she  wuz  dey  bowed  down 
to  her.  She  tol’  dem  not  to  tell  hit  an’  dey  doan  tell,  but  when  dey  is  out  of  sight  of 
de  white  folkses  dey  bows  down  ter  her  an’  does  what  she  says.® 

Whether  former  royalty  or  not,  the  Africans  sometimes  assumed  an 
»in-group»  attitude  towards  their  fellow  slaves.  This  was  reflected  in 
their  calling  each  other  »countrymen»  when  they  shared  the  same 
country  of  origin.3  Charles  Ball's  grandfather  —  possibly  a  Muslim,  as 
has  been  suggested  above  —  did  not  consider  other  slaves  his  equals, 
because,  according  to  him,  they  were  »a  mean  and  vulgar  race,  quite 
beneath  his  rank,  and  the  dignity  of  his  former  station)).4  This  attitude 
was  especially  prominent  in  his  religious  notions  and  behaviour.5 

While  there  were  certainly  many  plantations  on  which  the  generations 
represented  by  the  narrators  in  this  study  (excluding  the  early  slave 
narrators)  were  not  in  specially  close  contact  with  native  Africans, 
either  because  of  their  age,  or  the  attitudes  of  the  Africans,  or,  last  but 
not  least,  practical  language  difficulties,  there  were  also  cases  were 
intimate  contacts  existed  between  them  and  Africans.  Toby  Jones,  a 
descendant  of  two  native  Africans  from  Texas,  remembers  that  part  of 
the  fun  of  Saturday  evenings  on  the  plantations  were  the  sessions  when 
the  slaves  would  get  together  and  the  Africans  would  talk  »’bout  when 
dey  lived  in  Africa  and  done  what  they  wanted)).6  The  scarcity  of  such 
references  in  the  slave  narratives  may  also  be  due  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  narrators  to  share  with  the  generally  white  interviewers  memories, 
which  were  perhaps  among  the  most  intimate  and  cherished  of  the 
family.7 

The  recollections  of  former  slaves  about  native  Africans  and  what 
they  told  about  their  native  country  form  a  rather  small  and  fragemen- 
tary  thread,  and  there  are  only  two  or  three  themes  that  seem  to  belong 
to  a  more  widely-known  tradition  stock.  In  the  narratives  of  ex-slaves 
one  often  finds  notions  and  references  that  seem  not  so  much  to  inform 
about  Africa  as  to  testify  to  the  peculiar  sense  of  humour  of  the  native 
Africans  —  or  the  imagination  of  the  narrators.  Sim  Greeley  of  South 
Carolina  claims  to  have  heard  that  Africans  made  small  children  run 
around  the  house  and  ate  those  who  came  last,  in  other  words  the 
fattest.8  Mary  Johnson  remembers  the  Africans,  from  the  accounts  of 
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native  narrators,  as  hairy  beings  who  used  to  eat  the  missionaries  they 
managed  to  catch.9  While  possibly  part  of  the  fun-lore  of  the  plantations, 
or  the  fund  of  stories  told  to  children,  this  kind  of  tale  may  also  reflect 
certain  religious  contingencies  in  Africa.  Ivor  Wilks  has  remarked  that 
Muslim  slaves  had  a  tendency  to  regard  the  members  of  their  poly¬ 
theistic  neighbouring  tribes  as  cannibals;  these  stories  may  thus  derive 
from  an  actual  Muslim  tradition  in  which  infidels  were  degraded.10 

The  most  frequent  reminiscence  about  the  Africans  in  the  slave  nar¬ 
ratives  refers  to  their  capture  »on  the  beach  of  Africa».  These  stories 
are  particularly  common  in  the  Sea  Islands,  but  they  also  appear  in 
other  collections.  They  tell  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  whites:  knowing 
of  the  African  love  for  the  colour  red,  they  raise  a  red  flag  on  the  mast 
of  their  ship,  scatter  pieces  of  red  cloth  on  the  beach,  or  promise  to  give 
the  natives  red  clothes  if  they  come  aboard,  thus  luring  the  Africans 
into  their  ships.  Ed  Thorpe  heard  a  personal  recollection  from  his 
mother: 

She  say  all  duh  people  in  Africa  loves  red.  Das  was  how  dey  ketch  um.  I  mean 
duh  folks  wut  bring  um  yuh  as  slabes.  Dey  put  red  clawt  weah  dey  would  see  it. 
Wen  dey  git  close  tuh  duh  boat,  dey  brab  um  an  bring  um  yuh.  She  say  das  duh 
way  dey  ketch  huh.11 

The  memories  of  ex-slave  narrators  about  the  religious  practices  of 
native  Africans  focus  on  the  Muslim  slaves.  This  is  largely  true 
also  in  white  sources.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  Muslims  did  not 
try  to  conceal  their  religious  practices  but  performed  them  quite  openly. 
The  slaves  who  practised  some  sort  of  ethnic  religious  ceremonies,  on 
the  other  hand  tended  to  confine  their  activity  to  secret  meetings,  away 
from  the  control  of  whites  and  out  of  reach  of  children.  The  remini¬ 
scences  of  Muslim  slaves  have  only  been  collected  in  the  Sea  Islands. 
They  are  not  particularly  interesting,  except  perhaps  in  that  they 
reveal  that  the  Muslims  did  not  try  to  spread  their  religion  by  explaining 
the  reasons  for  it  or  the  meaning  of  their  religious  observances.  The 
narrators  do  not  even  connect  these  practices  with  Islam.  »Wen  muh 
gran  pray,  she  kneel  down  on  duh  flo.  She  bow  uh  head  down  tree  time 
an  she  say  ’Ameen,  Ameen,  Ameen’»,  Ed  Thorpe  remembers.12  Alec 
Anderson  tells  of  his  great-grandmother :  »Muh  great-gran  —  she  name 
Peggy  —  I  membuh  she  pray  ebry  day,  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  an  at  sunset. 
She  kneel  down  wen  she  pray  an  at  duh  en  she  bow  low  tree  times, 
facin  duh  sun».13 

The  central  figure  in  the  reminiscences  from  the  Sea  Islands  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Islamic  tradition  was  Salih  Bilali,  also  called  Belali 
Mohomet.  He  had  been  enslaved  in  Massina  Polo  (or  in  Fulani)  and 
taken  to  the  Bahamas  in  about  1780.  Early  in  the  Nineteenth  century 
he  was  brought  to  the  Hopeton-plantation  on  Sapelo  Island,  where 
he  was  later  promoted  to  and  became  a  slave  driver.  Belali  was  known 
as  a  practising  Muslim.  His  owner  wrote  that  he  was  »a  strict  Mahometan 
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[who]  abstains  from  spirituous  liquors,  and  keeps  the  various  fasts, 
particularly  that  of  the  Ramadan».u  The  workers  on  the  Georgia 
Writers’  Project  met  several  of  Belali’s  descendants,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  Islamic  tradition  of  Sapelo  Island  derives  from  this  single 
family.15 

The  number  of  reminiscences  about  Muslim  slaves  on  the  North 
American  plantations  is  small;  this  suggests  that  they  were  not  very 
numerous,  and  also  that  the  Muslims,  like  other  Africans,  relatively 
soon  found  fresh  religious  solutions  for  the  problems  of  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  Charles  C.  Jones  testifies  that  the  Muslim  slaves  found  little 
difficulty  in  adapting  their  religion  to  the  Christian  religion  that  was 
preached  to  them,  and  quotes  one  of  these  proselytes  as  saying:  »God... 
is  Allah,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  Mohammed  —  the  religion  is  the  same, 
but  different  countries  have  different  names».16 

99.  Ethnic  elements  in  the  religion  of  the  slaves.  While  former  slaves  seldom 
speak  explicitly  about  the  meaning  of  their  ethnic  tradition,  or  the  folk 
elements  in  their  religious  world-view  in  general,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  »superstitions»  of  the  slave  communities  were  much  more  than 
just  a  dying,  marginal  aspect  of  the  slave  culture.  The  weight  of  the 
ethnic  tradition  can  be  seen  particularly  clearly  in  their  comments  on 
the  specialists  of  their  ethnic  religion,  the  sorcerers  and  root  doctors.  In 
its  relationship  with  the  Christian  religion  as  this  had  been  adopted  by 
the  slaves,  the  ethnic  tradition  was  complementary  rather  than  con¬ 
tradictory.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
two  traditions  were  mutually  exclusive  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves.  The 
significance  of  the  few  exceptions  is  difficult  to  assess,  for  we  do  not  know 
much  about  voodoo-cults  apart  from  those  in  and  around  New  Orleans, 
and  a  few  other  urban  centres,  nor  about  the  sort  of  African  societies 
represented  by  the  Gullah  Society  of  the  Charleston  slaves  (again  an 
urban  development).1  The  testimony  of  former  slaves  would  suggest 
that  we  should  not  over-estimate  the  number  and  importance  of  these 
societies.  The  religious  world-view  of  individual  slaves,  whether  pre¬ 
dominantly  Christian  or  predominantly  ethnic,  was  evidently  often 
flexible  enough  to  incorporate  easily  new  elements  with  different 
historical  backgrounds.  Newbell  N.  Puckett’s  study  of  the  folk  religion 
of  the  southern  Negroes  in  the  1920s  shows  that  this  situation  remained 
unchanged  in  the  decades  after  emancipation.2 

The  syncretism  of  the  religion  of  the  slaves  was  characterized  by  a 
division  of  labour,  in  which  the  ethnic  tradition  functioned  in  the  area 
of  everyday  experience,  individual  relationships  and  the  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  his  immediate  physical  surroundings, 
whereas  the  Christian  tradition  operated  more  broadly,  both  temporally 
and  experientially.  The  former  was  based  on  the  idea  that  a  man  can  to 
a  certain  extent  control  his  relationship  with  his  physical  and  social 
surroundings  by  »reading»  the  sign  language  they  are  impregnated 
with,  and  by  responding  to  these  signals  with  certain  supernatural 
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techniques.  The  Christian  tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  based  on 
a  belief  in  an  absolute  power  behind  the  social  and  physical  realities, 
the  significance  of  which  for  both  the  individual  and  the  community 
lay  principally  in  the  future,  in  a  series  of  decisive  and  critical  events. 
Where  the  ethnic  tradition  above  all  provided  the  individual  with  the 
means  of  controlling  and  understanding  the  surrounding  reality,  the 
Christian  tradition  primarily  enabled  the  community  to  understand 
and  realize  its  history  and  future.  The  religious  acculturation  of  the 
slaves  worked,  of  course,  in  favour  of  Christianity,  which  consequently 
enlarged  its  sphere  of  influence  to  include  many  of  the  everyday  problems 
facing  individual  slaves. 

I  have  earlier  emphasized  the  significance  of  the  organic  relationship 
between  the  African  forms  of  religion  and  the  African  social  organization 
and  mode  of  production.  It  is  only  natural,  from  this  point  of  view,  that 
the  slaves  could  not  perpetuate  religious  traditions  that  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  social  basis.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there  is 
little  evidence  that  slaves,  in  the  period  under  discussion,  still  believed 
in  African  notions  about  the  gods  and  their  functions.  While  it  is  possible 
to  discern  an  African  influence  on  some  of  the  Christian  beliefs  about 
supernatural  beings  —  in  particular,  the  Christian  image  of  the  Devil 
-  and  while  the  African  trickster-god  still  existed  in  the  folk  narrative 
tradition  of  the  slaves,  the  Christian  religion  had  in  fact  displaced  the 
ethnic  tradition  in  this  area.  The  tendency  of  the  slaves  to  interpret 
Christian  beliefs  in  a  clearly  indigenous  manner  also  proves  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  able  to  complement  the  African  world-view  with 
completely  new  elements,  adequate  and  relevant  to  their  new  social 
situation.3 

Those  elements  of  religious  tradition  that  survived  the  change  of 
society  and  continued  to  exist  as  parts  of  Afro-American  culture  did 
not  do  so  unchanged.  Although  not  much  is  known  of  the  social  signific¬ 
ance  of  the  various  supernatural  techniques  for  controlling  physical 
and  social  reality  in  the  African  societies  from  which  the  slaves  came, 
we  may  assume  that  their  adaptation  in  the  slave  communities  involved 
some  distortion.  They  were  largely  deprived  of  their  original  social 
function  and  reduced,  as  Eugene  D.  Genovese  has  pointed  out,  to  devices 
for  settling  personal  affairs.4  In  describing  the  obeah-religion  of  the 
Afro-Americans  of  Jamaica,  Martha  W.  Beckwith  calls  it  a  »religion  of 
fear,  suspicion,  and  revenge»,5  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ethnic 
elements  in  the  religion  of  the  slaves  had  something  in  common  with 
the  Jamaican  religion.  Hattie  Matthews  from  Missouri,  too  young  her¬ 
self  to  have  experienced  slavery,  concludes  from  what  she  had  learned 
about  sorcery  from  her  mother:  »Slaves  were  turrible  to  each  other».6 

A  definitive  assessment  of  the  ethnic  element  in  the  religion  of  the 
slaves  cannot  be  made,  however,  without  considering  the  weight  of 
some  of  its  other  aspects.  To  begin  with,  the  African  traits  in  the  slave 
culture  had  remarkable  significance  by  their  very  existence,  whatever 
their  functions,  for  they  helped  the  slaves,  as  Genovese  has  remarked. 
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to  identify  themselves  collectively  in  contradistinction  to  the  whites. 
The  value  of  some  of  these  traits  can  be  examined,  on  the  other  hand, 
precisely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  function  in  this  process  of 
identification :  I  am  here  thinking  especially  of  the  folk  narrative  tradition 
of  the  slaves  with  its  John-the-slave  and  Brer  Rabbit-stories. 

Yet  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  ethnic  inheritance  of 
the  slaves  is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  it  aided  development  of  black  communal 
and  religious  leadership  by  having  a  potential  for  this  in  the  institution 
of  the  root  doctor.  Pre-dating  the  institution  of  black  preacher  and 
later  partly  merging  with  it,  this  professional  figure  provided  the  slave 
communities  possibilities  of  leadership  that  were  indispensable  for  their 
development  into  independent  units  of  Southern  society.  This  unique 
feature  in  the  formation  of  an  Afro-American  culture  was  also  recognized 
by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  in  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  the  following  passage 
from  which  supplies  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  chapter.  »He 
early  appeared  on  the  plantation^  DuBois  wrote  of  the  root  doctor, 
»and  found  his  function  as  the  healer  of  the  sick,  the  interpreter  of  the 
Unknown,  the  comforter  of  the  sorrowing,  the  supernatural  avenger  of 
wrong,  and  the  one  who  rudely  but  picturesquely  expressed  the  longing, 
disappointment,  and  resentment  of  a  stolen  and  oppressed  people».7 


VI.  RELIGION  AND  RESISTANCE 


100.  Active  and  passive  resistance  of  the  slaves.  All  genres  of  North 
American  literature  have  until  recently  been  dominated  by  a  picture 
of  the  slaves  as  a  group  quite  submissive  and  satisfied  with  their  position. 
In  its  most  naive  form  this  fiction  appeared  in  pro-slavery  literature, 
which  promoted  it  for  reasons  of  propaganda.  But  similar  views  have 
been  also  presented  by  several  later  students  of  slavery.  The  influential 
Ulrich  B.  Phillips  depicted  plantation  life  in  such  a  manner  that  dis¬ 
turbances  are  seen  as  exceptional,  and  balance  and  stability  as  normal: 
»The  master  was  ruled  by  a  sense  of  dignity,  duty  and  moderation,  and 
the  slaves  by  a  moral  code  of  their  own... a  somewhat  obsequious  obe¬ 
dience,  the  avoidance  of  open  indolence  and  vice,  the  attainment  of 
moderate  skill  in  industry,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  master’s  good 
will  and  affections1  Frederick  J.  Turner,  another  leading  historian, 
maintained  that  the  North’s  conviction  that  the  slaves  were  miserable 
was  only  a  projection  of  how  they  themselves  would  react  to  slavery.2 
Stanley  M.  Elkins  later  presented  his  well-known  characterization  of 
the  plantation  slave  in  the  figure  of  »Sambo»,  a  childish  being  who  had 
been  moulded  by  concentration-camp-like  conditions  into  a  type  which 
Southern  lore  traditionally  presented  as  dependent,  obedient,  irre¬ 
sponsible,  loyal,  lazy,  humble  and  prone  to  lying  and  stealing.3  Elkins’s 
starting  point  was  different  from  those  of  Phillips  and  his  followers, 
but  led  him  to  similar  conclusions:  from  neither  point  of  view  does  the 
resistance  and  rebellion  of  the  slaves  against  their  status  and  conditions 
seem  historically  significant. 

Herbert  Aptheker’s  American  Negro  Slave  Revolts  essentially  changed 
the  conventional  idea  of  the  North  American  Negro  slaves.  Aptheker 
was  able  to  find  evidence  of  no  less  than  250  slave  conspiracies  or  revolts; 
all  these  involved  at  least  10  slaves  and  were  intended  to  win  freedom 
for  the  participators.4  Aptheker’s  critics  have  pointed  out  that  his 
examples  are  often  nothing  more  than  rumours  of  supposed  revolts, 
and  that  his  work  should  thus  also  be  seen  as  a  study  of  white  fear  of 
revolts.  We  may  only  remark  here  that,  unless  the  whites  completely 
misjudged  their  slaves,  Aptheker’s  work  hardly  indicates  a  state  of 
uniform  contentment  and  submission.5 

Revolts  and  conspiracies  were  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  form  of 
slave  resistance,  but  certainly  not  the  most  effective.  Escapes  from  slavery 
and  »day-to-day  resistance»  on  the  plantations  were  much  more  com¬ 
mon  and,  given  their  economic  consequences,  were  in  fact  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  whites.  Although  escapes  —  as  Kenneth  M.  Stampp 
points  out  —  were  never  a  real  threat  to  the  institution  they  were  still 
an  important  form  of  protest:  according  to  Stampp’s  estimate  the  number 
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°f  fugitives  amounted  to  thousands  every  year.6  Raymond  and  Alice 
Bauer,  and  more  recently  Genovese,  have  shown  that  there  were  also 
everyday  acts  of  sabotage  on  the  plantations,  which  ranged  from  feigning 
illness  or  breaking  tools  to  infanticide  and  arson.7 

I  shall  examine  the  passive  and  active  resistance  of  the  slaves  only 
insofar  as  they  were  religiously  motivated.  The  question  of  religion  in 
slave  resistance  can  be  posed  in  two  ways:  we  may  ask  on  one  hand 
in  what  manner  religion  functioned  as  a  channel  for  expressing  the 
slaves’  discontent,  rebelliousness,  and  longing  for  freedom,  and  on  the 
other  hand  what  sort  of  role  it  had  in  the  expression  of  these  attitudes 
through  other  channels.  My  principal  viewpoint  is  based  on  the  analysis 
of  religious  motifs :  I  shall  examine  what  kind  of  traditions  were  activated 
by  various  forms  of  resistance.  The  general  question  to  which  this  sort 
of  approach  inevitably  leads  is  naturally  the  meaning  and  function 
of  religion  in  the  general  social  situation  of  the  slaves:  did  it  mollify,  act 
as  a  means  of  constraint,  as  the  »opium  of  the  people»,  preventing  the 
slaves  from  fighting  for  a  better  life  by  promising  them  otherworldly 
rewards?  Or  did  it  posses  other  functions,  suited  rather  to  promote 
changes  in  their  situation?  Or  are  we  perhaps  challenged  to  look  for 
other  alternatives? 

101.  David  Walker ,  Robert  A.  Toung  and  Henry  H.  Garnet.  As  a  sort  of 
ideological  introduction  to  the  examination  of  the  religious  element 
in  slave  resistance  we  may  select  for  closer  reading  pamphlets  by  three 
black  writers.  The  famous  Walker’s  Appeal  1829 — 1830  was  written 
by  David  Walker  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina  of  a  slave  father 
and  a  free  mother.1  Since  the  mother’s  status  determined  the  status  of 
the  child,  he  was  himself  born  free.  Not  much  is  known  about  Walker’s 
life:  he  was  young  when  he  moved  to  the  North  and  started  in  business, 
selling  clothes.  While  thus  employed,  he  was  an  anti-slavery  activist, 
among  other  things  helping  escaped  slaves.  The  publication  of  the 
Appeal  so  stirred  opinion  in  the  South  that  Walker’s  life  was  considered 
to  be  in  danger.  It  was  known  that  a  group  of  Georgians  had  sworn 
to  kill  him  or  pay  1,000  dollars  for  him  dead  and  ten  times  more  alive. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  friends  Walker  refused  to  move  to  Canada. 
He  died  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  in  1830.  There 
were  rumours  that  he  was  poisoned,  but  no  conclusive  evidence  has 
been  found  to  prove  it.2 

Henry  Highland  Garnet  wrote  of  David  Walker:  »He  had  many 
enemies,  and  not  a  few  were  his  brethren  whose  cause  he  espoused.  They 
said  that  he  went  too  far,  and  was  making  trouble.  So  the  Jews  spoke  of 
Moses.  They  valued  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  more  than  the  milk  of 
Canaan».3  The  analogy  chosen  by  Garnet  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Appeal.  This  can  be  seen  as  a  strongly  religious  ex¬ 
hortation  the  central  thesis  of  which  is  condemnation  of  American 
slavery  as  an  institution  inimical  to  the  scriptures;  identification  of  the 
slaves  with  the  Israelites  in  their  Egyptian  bondage;  predictions  of  the 
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coming  of  their  own  messiah,  and  warnings  issued  to  white  Americans 
of  God’s  coming  judgment.  Walker’s  perspective  is  not  only  mythical 
but  also  historical,  for  he  compares  American  slaves  to  those  enslaved 
by  other  peoples. 

Walker’s  visions  of  the  future  culminate  in  repeated  prophecies  of 
the  coming  of  a  Liberator,  a  Messiah.  He  finds  a  historical  parallel  for 
this  figure  in  Hannibal,  whose  struggle  against  the  Romans  he  examines 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Roman  slaves.  The  defeat  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  according  to  Walker,  resulted  from  the  very  same  conditions 
that  prevent  blacks  from  rising  against  their  white  oppressors,  that  is, 
their  own  discord  and  lack  of  unity.  The  new  Messiah  is  seen  as  ana¬ 
logous  to  Hannibal: 

Beloved  brethren  - —  here  let  me  tell  you,  and  believe  it,  that  the  Lord  our  God, 
as  true  as  he  sits  on  his  throne  in  heaven,  and  as  true  as  our  Saviour  died  to  redeem 
the  world,  will  give  you  a  Flannibal  (...)  The  person  whom  God  shall  give  you,  give 
him  your  support  and  let  him  go  his  length,  and  behold  in  him  the  salvation  of  your 
God  (...)  I  charge  you  this  day  before  my  God  to  lay  no  obstacle  in  his  way,  but  let 
him  go.4 

Walker  here  gives  carte  blanche  to  anybody  who  wants  to  devote 
himself  to  becoming  the  slaves’  leader  and  endeavours  to  guarantee 
him  the  unconditional  support  of  the  black  people.  Walker  assumed 
a  well-defined  role,  that  of  forerunner  of  the  Messiah:  he  was  the  John 
the  Baptist  of  the  coming  Liberator.  This  role  does  not  only  include  the 
foretelling  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  also  the  deployment  of 
an  apocalyptic  ideology,  in  the  manner  of  »the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root 
of  the  tree»: 

The  whites  want  slaves,  and  want  us  for  their  slaves,  but  some  of  them  will  curse 
the  day  they  ever  saw  us.  As  true  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on  its  meridian  splendor, 
my  colour  will  root  some  of  them  out  of  the  very  face  of  the  earth.5 

Walker’s  Appeal  is  a  long,  bitter,  and  aggressive  prophecy,  and  in 
the  vigour  of  its  hatred  of  the  whites  comparable  to  the  severest  tones 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  It  reveals  the  existence  of  sin,  pro¬ 
nounces  judgment  on  the  sinners,  and  strengthens  the  belief  of  the 
oppressed  in  the  coming  of  the  Liberator  and  in  the  accomplishment 
of  divine  justice.  From  the  point  of  view  of  motif-analysis,  it  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  particularly  messianic  and  apocalyptic  religious  com¬ 
munication,  the  background  of  which  is  principally  the  Old  Testament, 
but  which  looks  for  parallels  in  the  whole  of  divinely-controlled  world 
history.  There  are  no  millennial  tones  or  motifs  in  Walker’s  pamphlet 
—  it  is  as  if  he  did  not  care  to  weaken,  with  promises  of  post-victory 
rewards,  the  minds  he  is  trying  to  buttress  for  the  coming  struggle. 

Some  time  before  Walker’s  Appeal,  another  militant  pamphlet 
appeared,  written  by  a  young  black  writer,  Robert  Alexander  Young, 
and  called  An  Ethiopian  Manifesto.6  Even  if  the  Manifesto  did  not 
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receive  the  wide  distribution  and  attention  accorded  to  Walker’s  booklet, 
it  is  worth  commenting  on  here  because  of  its  strongly  religious  frame 
of  reference.  Like  Walker’s  Appeal  Young’s  pamphlet  culminates  in 
predictions  about  the  coming  of  a  liberating  figure  for  the  slaves,  and 
it  also  prophesies  that  the  whites  will  not  escape  condemnation.  Young 
identifies  himself  explicitly  with  John  the  Baptist: 


As  came  John  the  Baptist,  of  old,  to  spread  abroad  the  forthcoming  of  his  master, 
so  alike  are  intended  these  our  words  to  denote  to  the  black  African  or  Ethiopian 
people,  that  God  has  prepared  for  them  a  leader,  who  awaits  but  for  his  season  to 
proclaim  to  them  his  birthright.7 

In  describing  the  coming  Liberator  Young  seems  to  have  in  mind 
a  particular  person,  for  he  explains  that  this  figure  is  the  descendant 
of  a  white  master  and  a  black  mother,  whose  birth  certificate  can  be 
found  in  the  church  records  of  a  certain  parish.  Young  also  describes 
the  outward  appearance  of  this  Liberator,  who  apparently  looks  more 
like  a  white  than  a  black  man.8  Like  Walker,  Young  appeals  to  the 
slaves  to  place  their  full  confidence  in  this  person.9 

The  Address  to  the  Slaves  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  Henry 
Highland  Garnet,  a  minister,  newspaperman,  and  civil  rights  worker, 
born  in  1814  of  slave  parents,  appeared  in  1843  when  Garnet  presented 
it  to  the  National  General  Convention  of  Negroes  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  The 
convention  rejected  it  as  being  too  militant,  and  Garnet  published  it 
in  a  somewhat  revised  form  in  1848. 10  Garnet’s  Address  is  a  declaration 
with  only  a  slight  religious  character,  and  the  emphasis  lies  in  its  strong 
condemnation  of  slavery  and  its  appeal  to  the  slaves  to  stand  up  and 
resist  their  masters.  In  the  version  of  1848  Garnet  underlines  that  he 
does  not  require  from  the  slaves  armed  resistance,  but  only  that  they 
stop  working.  The  religious  element  in  Garnet’s  Address  is  expressed 
in  the  condemnation  of  slavery  as  a  sin  and  he  underscores  the  notion 
that  resistance  is  part  of  the  slaves’  religious  obligations.11 

There  seems  to  be  no  incontrovertible  evidence  that  any  of  the  above 
pamphlets  —  or  any  other  similar  publication  —  ever  influenced  any 
of  the  revolts  or  conspiracies  of  the  slaves,  even  though  they  were  greatly 
feared  by  the  slaveholders  because  of  this  possibility.  In  only  one  case, 
the  slave  insurrection  led  by  Nat  Turner,  has  it  been  assumed  that  the 
leader  of  a  revolt  was  familiar  with  Walkers’  Appeal.12  We  can  also 
say  that  the  information  that  has  so  far  been  amassed  concerning  slave 
revolts  does  not  support  the  idea  that  the  messianic  prophecies  contained 
in  the  pamphlets  of  Walker  and  Young  had  any  practical  consequences, 
for  the  history  of  slave  resistance  almost  completely  lacking  in  this 
kind  of  religious  tradition.  We  may  conclude  this  introductory  survey 
by  assuming  that  if  the  above  pamphlets  were  read  or  known  by  the 
slaves  in  defiance  of  the  social  control  exercised  by  whites,  then  either 
they  had  no  observable  significance,  or  were  intrepreted  in  the  broader 
messianic  and  apocalyptic  frame  of  reference  of  the  Christian  tradition. 
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102.  Denmark  Vesey  and  the  conspiracy  of  1822}  Denmark  Vesey  was  a 
free  black  citizen,  born  in  the  1760s  either  in  Africa  or  in  the  Caribbean, 
who  had  bought  his  freedom  after  some  20  years  as  a  slave,  and  started 
a  carpenter’s  shop  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  Vesey’s  background  was  its  mobility.  He  worked  as  the 
personal  servant  of  Joseph  Vesey,  a  sea  captain,  and  sailed  in  his  slave 
ships  between  the  West-Indian  sea-ports  and  Africa.  Besides  seeing 
the  world  and  learning  languages,  Vesey  had  the  opportunity  on  these 
journeys  to  learn  about  various  aspects  of  slavery.  It  is  also  significant 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  revolutionary  developments  at  the  end 
of  the  18th.  century  among  the  West-Indian  slaves.  The  trial  records 
of  Vesey’s  conspiracy  reveal  that  the  revolution  in  Haiti  was  seen  as 
an  object  lesson  by  the  conspirators,  and  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  shows  that  Vesey  also  had  personal  contacts  with  the  victorious 
revolutionaries  of  Santo  Domingo.2 

Vesey  was  known  in  Charleston  both  by  whites  and  blacks.  The  for¬ 
mer,  because  of  his  exceptional  learning  and  self-assured  behaviour 
considered  him  a  particularly  »difficult»  Negro,  and  the  latter  saw  him 
as  a  man  without  fear  of  the  whites.  Vesey  had  a  reputation  for  disputing 
with  the  whites  about  slavery  and  trying  to  ridicule  them  with  his 
argumentation.  He  also  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  raise  the  self¬ 
esteem  of  the  blacks,  and  refused,  for  instance,  to  allow  blacks  who 
walked  in  his  company  in  the  streets  to  bow  to  passing  whites. 

Vesey  started  recruiting  people  for  the  conspiracy  in  1821.  Nobody 
seems  to  know  how  large  the  final  number  of  conspirators  was,  but  it 
may  have  amounted  to  several  thousands.  The  majority  of  them  were 
skilled  artisans  who  worked  in  or  around  Charleston,  but  they  also 
seem  to  have  had  contacts  with  the  slaves  of  the  surrounding  cotton 
and  rice  plantations.3  The  revolt  was  supposed  to  have  begun  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1822.  Information  about  it  was,  however,  revealed  to  the 
whites,  and  as  the  rebels  were  nearing  Charleston  the  city  made  ready 
to  meet  them.  A  special  court  studied  the  conspiracy  for  five  and  a 
half  weeks  and  examined  accusations  against  131  persons.  Thirty-five 
conspirators,  among  them  Denmark  Vesey,  were  hanged. 

The  constant  placing  of  the  plan  of  rebellion  in  a  biblical  framework 
is  a  feature  of  the  Vesey  conspiracy,  as  was  the  use  of  religious  meetings 
to  disguise  gatherings  of  participators.  In  his  testimony  Rolla  Bennet, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  told  of  a  meeting  in  which  Vesey  described  his 
plan  to  a  group  of  recruits:  »...  he  was  the  first  to  rise  up  and  speak, 
and  he  read  to  us  from  the  Bible,  how  the  Children  of  Israel  were  deliv¬ 
ered  out  of  Egypt  from  bondage».4  In  the  confession  that  he  later  made 
in  prison  Bennet  also  said  that  Vesey  had  read  from  the  Bible  that  »God 
commanded,  that  all  should  be  cut  off,  both  men,  women  and  children, 
and  said,  he  believed,  it  was  no  sin  for  us  to  do  so,  for  the  Lord  had 
commanded  us  to  do  it».6 

The  official  report  on  the  conspiracy  points  out  Vesey’s  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  very  beginning,  and  the  writer  states  that  this  sort  of  activity 
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had  been  going  on  among  the  slaves  for  a  long  time. 

He  rendered  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  all  those  parts  of  the  Scriptures  which 
he  thought  he  could  pervert  to  his  purpose,  and  would  readily  quote  them  to  prove 
that  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  that  slaves  were  bound  to  attempt 
their  emancipation,  however  shocking  and  bloody  might  be  the  consequences,  and 
that  such  efforts  would  not  only  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty,  but  were  absolutely 
enjoined,  and  their  success  predicted  in  the  Scriptures.6 

The  report  also  informs  us  that  Vesey’s  favourite  passages  in  the  Bible 
were  Zachariah  14:1 — 3  and  Joshua  4:  21,  and  that  he  would  identify 
the  situation  of  the  slaves  on  all  occasions  with  that  of  the  Israelites.7 
Other  sources  inform  us  that  Vesey  interspersed  his  religious  exhortations 
with  abolitionist  ideology  and  that  of  the  Haitian  black  revolution.8 

The  organization  of  Vesey’s  conspiracy  was  based  on  the  African 
Church  in  Charleston.  The  informer  who  revealed  the  conspiracy  to 
the  whites  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  church.9  One  of  the  witnesses 
told  the  court  that  Mingo  Hart,  one  of  Vesey’s  companions,  insisted 
that  »all  those  belonging  to  the  African  Church  are  engaged  in  the 
insurrection,  from  the  country  to  the  town...»10  The  trial  records  of 
Peter  Poyas  indicate  that  conspirators  used  the  nightly  prayer  meetings 
of  the  plantation  slaves  to  inform  slaves  in  the  country  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plan.u  The  reactions  of  the  whites  after  the  conspiracy  be¬ 
came  known  show  that  the  use  made  of  a  church  organization  for  in¬ 
surrectionary  purposes  provoked  particularly  strong  feelings  of  outrage 
and  surprise.  12 

The  spiritual  content  of  the  Vesey  conspiracy  also  included  elements 
of  the  African  tradition.  These  were  mainly  given  to  it  by  one  of  its 
leaders,  Gullah  Jack,  a  man  who  was  reputed  to  be  impossible  to  kill, 
shoot,  or  capture.13  Gullah  Jack  was  known  among  the  others  as  a 
»conjurer»  who  could  provide  the  rebels  with  charms  to  make  them 
invulnerable.14  The  influential  position  of  Gullah  Jack  can  be  seen  from 
the  trial  records;  one  of  the  witnesses  asks  the  court: 

If  I  am  accepted  as  a  witness  and  my  life  spared,  I  must  beg  the  court  to  send  me 
away  from  this  place,  as  I  consider  my  life  in  great  danger  from  having  given  testimony. 
I  have  heard  it  said  all  about  the  streets...  that  whoever  is  the  white  man’s  friend, 
God  help  them;  from  which  I  understood  they  would  be  killed  ■ —  I  was  afraid  of 
Gullah  Jack  as  a  conjurer.16 

One  also  learns  from  the  trial  records  that  Gullah  Jack  was  the  leader 
of  a  secret  ethnic  society,  the  Gullah  Society,  the  members  of  which 
had  sworn  mutual  solidarity  with  each  other.16  All  this  strongly  suggests 
that  Gullah  Jack  was  a  bearer  of  the  obeah  and  myal  traditions  of 
West  Africa  and  the  Caribbean,  the  more  so  as  it  is  known  that  white 
planters  with  their  slaves  had  come  to  South  Carolina  from  Haiti  in 
the  early  Nineteenth  century.17 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  the  Charleston  conspiracy  to  indicate 
that  Vesey  presented  himself  as  a  religious  leader,  or  that  he  was  primar¬ 
ily  considered  as  such:  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  prophetic  or  mes¬ 
sianic  tendency.  His  relationship  to  religion,  both  African  and  Christian, 
seems  to  have  been  predominantly  instrumental:  he  utilized  religious 
traditions  and  religious  language  in  situations  where  to  speak  in  secular 
terms  about  the  motivational  basis  of  his  plan  would  not  have  been 
realistic  owing  to  the  predominantly  religious  consciousness  of  his 
listeners.  His  understanding  that  a  social  revolution  in  such  conditions 
needed,  occasionally,  a  Christian  motivational  and  explanatory  basis, 
and  that  it  had  also  to  be  supported  by  means  of  the  African  tradition, 
tells  us  much  about  the  high  quality  of  Vesey’s  leadership,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  about  the  nature  of  the  Afro-American  religion.  That  the 
leaders  of  a  black  Christian  church  would  work  for  the  liberation  of 
their  people  side  by  side  with  an  African  sorcerer  reveals  a  functional 
amalgamation  of  the  two  religious  traditions.  This  does  not,  however, 
alter  the  fact  that  the  religious  traditions  did  not  in  Vesey’s  conspiracy 
have  other  than  an  instrumental  role:  they  provided  its  leaders  with 
the  means,  but  they  did  not  determine  its  ends.  The  trial  records  also 
suggest  that  religious  incentives  were  not  particularly  salient  among 
the  leaders  of  the  plan,  and  that  some  of  them,  like  Vesey,  used  religious 
exhortations  to  remove  the  doubts  of  some  of  the  recruits.18 

103.  Nat  Turner's  revolt.1  Nat  Turner’s  revolt  is  the  best  known  of 
all  slave  revolts  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  among  the  largest,  and 
its  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  South  regarding  the  management  of 
the  slaves  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  Vesey’s  conspiracy.2  Nat 
Turner,  the  leader  of  a  revolt  that  took  place  in  Southampton  County, 
Virginia,  in  1831,  was  a  black  preacher  who  collected  around  him  no 
more  than  70  men,  attacked  neighbouring  plantations  according  to  a 
preconceived  plan  and  killed  about  50 — 60  whites.  After  the  revolt 
Turner  hid  himself  in  the  woods  for  about  two  months,  was  then  found, 
taken  to  court,  sentenced  and  hanged. 

Turner’s  autobiography,  as  it  appears  in  Thomas  R.  Gray’s  The 
Confessions  of  Nat  Turner  shows  that  Turner’s  revolt  had  a  much 
greater  religious  element  than  Vesey’s  conspiracy.3  Turner  himself 
proves  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  religious  personality,  who  believed 
he  was  fulfilling  a  divine  mission  in  executing  his  plan.  The  religious 
role  that  finally  led  him  to  rebel  was  not  an  ad  hoc  behavioural  pattern, 
but  had  been  developed  during  his  whole  life-time.  Neither,  significantly, 
was  it  a  role  occupied  and  acted  out  only  on  the  basis  of  subjective  ex¬ 
perience:  Turner’s  own  evidence  indicates  that  his  religious  authority 
was  commonly  acknowledged  in  the  black  community.  Its  background 
was  in  Turner’s  childhood,  and  it  developed  through  the  years,  suppor- 
ed  by  a  growing  reputation  for  performing  miracles,  into  a  religious 
specialization  that  was  widely  thought  to  be  divinely  inspired.  Turner’s 
own  account  of  this  development  suggests  that  the  very  recognition 
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of  his  religious  role  by  his  community  had  a  great  impact  on  him  and 
reinforced  his  conviction  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  important  as  an  instrument  of  God.  As  a  result  of  this  conviction 
he  devoted  himself  to  various  religious  exercises,  including  fasting  and 
prayers  in  isolation.4 

During  these  exercises  Turner  experienced  his  first  auditions;  over 
a  period  of  two  years  he  heard  the  »Spirit»  telling  him:  »Seek  ye  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  and  all  things  shall  be  added  unto  you».  These 
auditions  confirmed  his  belief  in  his  future  mission,  whatever  it  might 
turn  out  to  be.  Thereafter  the  supernatural  experiences  began  to  occur 
more  frequently,  and  Turner  started  to  prepare  himself  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  that  he  was  to  be  given  by  the  Spirit:  he  spent  much  time  alone, 
praying  and  studying  the  Bible.  After  the  year  1825  his  experiences 
changed  from  simple  auditions  into  comprehensive  and  prolonged 
visions,  which  sometimes  took  on  an  apocalyptic  character.  Turner 
understood  what  his  experiences  were  referring  to:  the  day  of  judgment 
was  about  to  come.5 

The  decisive  vision  came  in  May  1828.  Turner  particularized  to 
Thomas  R.  Gray: 

I  heard  a  loud  noise  in  the  heavens,  and  the  Spirit  instantly  appeared  to 
me  and  said  the  Serpent  was  loosened,  and  Christ  had  laid  down  the  yoke  he  had 
borne  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  that  I  should  take  it  on  and  fight  against  the  Serpent, 
for  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  first  should  be  last  and  the  last  should 
be  first.6 

This  was  a  portent  that  Turner  should  be  prepared  for  the  next  and 
last  sign;  and  when  that  sign  came  he  should  rise  and  conquer  the 
enemy  with  their  own  weapons.  It  came  at  last  in  February,  1831,  in 
the  form  of  a  solar  eclipse.  It  »removed  the  seal»  from  Turner’s  lips  and 
he  confided  himself  to  four  men,  with  whom  he  started  to  plan  the  final 
solution  and  recruitment. 

The  appointed  day  was  originally  to  have  been  the  Fourth  of  July, 
but  Turner  was  ill  and  was  thus  compelled  to  wait  for  yet  another 
sign.  This  duly  came  and  the  revolt  started  on  the  21st  of  August, 
taking  the  whites  completely  by  surprise.  It  only  lasted  about  48  hours, 
but  involved  much  bloodshed.  It  was  eventually  stopped  by  a  small 
group  of  white  men,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  tired,  and 
partly  drunk,  group  of  rebels.7 

Nat  Turner  has  received  more  attention  than  any  other  slave  rebel 
leader  and  more  than  most  other  leaders  in  Afro-American  history.8 
The  series  of  events  initiated  by  him,  has  not,  however,  generally  been 
examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  Turner’s  religious  frame  of  reference, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  dominant  theme  in  the  first  part  of  his 
Confessions.  Turner’s  life  story,  as  narrated  by  himself,  reveals  a  pattern 
that  can  well  be  compared  to  those  of  many  other  religious  leaders  or 
prophets.  This  may  be  due  to  Turner’s  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  its 
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stories  about  Jesus  and  the  prophets  of  Israel.  Turner,  we  may  assume, 
wanted  to  give  the  world  a  picture  of  himself  that  would  convince 
people  of  the  divine  origin  of  his  mission  and  the  prohetic  nature  of 
his  own  calling  by  reminding  them  of  the  lives  of  exemplary  religious 
leaders. 

The  development  of  Turner ’s  prophetic  nature  starts  in  his  early 
years  with  miracle-like  allusions  to  his  future  status:  he  is  able  to  tell 
about  things  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  though  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  he  has  learnt  or  known  about  them;  though  only  a  few  years 
old  he  is  already  identified  as  a  special  child  and,  as  he  hears  from  his 
parents,  a  possible  future  prophet.  He  is  then  called  to  his  role  through 
a  divine  audition:  »Seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  Heaven».  This  is  followed 
by  the  period  of  conscious  preparation  for  the  as  yet  unrevealed  mission, 
and  spiritual  maturation.  This  period  requires  »going  in  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness)^  that  is,  the  isolation  of  the  prophet,  and  continuing  contacts 
with  the  »Spirit».  The  prophet  is  finally  given  secret  information  about 
the  future  catastrophe,  and  he  is  inspired  to  define  his  own  decisive  role 
in  relation  to  this.  He  starts  his  public  work  by  recruiting  his  closest 
followers,  his  disciples,  who  help  him  to  seek  broader  support.  Finally 
the  time  is  ripe  and  the  prophet  with  his  small  band  starts  to  fulfill 
the  divine  mission. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Turner’s  identity,  as  it  has  been  sketched 
here,  nothing  is  more  revealing  and  significant  than  his  laconic  answer 
in  prison  when  he  was  asked  by  Gray  whether  he  now  felt  mistaken  in 
his  mission:  »Was  not  Christ  crucified ?»9  The  role  of  Avenger  that 
Turner  had  adopted  was  not  that  of  Christ,  but  rather  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  but  his  final  statement  to  the  community  he  had 
tried  to  destroy  reveals  that  he  was  able  to  view  the  notion  of  black 
liberation  in  a  much  wider  perspective  than  that  of  the  slaves  of  South¬ 
ampton  County,  Virginia. 

Turner’s  short  autobiography  reveals  that  he  delivered  to  his  com¬ 
munity  some  of  the  messages  received  in  his  auditions  and  visions, 
thus  presenting  himself  as  a  prophet  and  probably  being  acknowledged 
as  such.  The  Confessions  indicate  that  he  also  performed  several  other 
roles  as  a  religious  specialist:  he  was  a  Christian  preacher,  having 
influence  among  both  blacks  and  whites;  a  healer  and  a  seer  as  well 
as,  possibly,  a  fortune  teller;  he  also  functioned  generally  as  a  religious 
and  social  counsellor  in  the  community.10  His  roles  seem  to  have  lacked 
any  ethnic  dimension,  however,  for  he  emphasizes  that  his  influence 
among  his  fellow  slaves  was  not  based  on  »conjuring  and  such  like 
tricks  —  for  to  them  I  always  spoke  of  such  things  with  contempt)).11 
In  reading  his  confession  one  also  notices  that  even  his  ability  to  foretell 
future  events  was  not  based  on  any  folk  knowledge  of  signs,  but  on  a 
unique  way  of  utilizing  Christian  symbolism.  He  sees  drops  of  blood 
on  the  com  as  though  it  were  dew  and  interprets  this  as  the  blood  of 
Christ  that  is  now  being  shed  on  earth  for  the  second  time;  he  detects 
»hieroglyphic  characters))  in  the  woods,  as  well  as  »numbers,  with  the 
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forms  of  men  in  different  attitudes,  portrayed  in  blood»  and  concludes 
from  these  that  the  day  of  judgment  is  to  come  in  the  immediate  future.12 
It  is  also  quite  obvious  that  Turner  cannot  be  called  a  »root  doctor», 
for  his  role  as  a  healer  was  not  that  of  a  herbalist,  but  that  of  a  Christian 
miracle  healer.  The  trial  records  mention  the  belief  of  his  men  that  he 
could  heal  sickness  »by  the  imposition  of  his  hands»  and  also  relate  an 
incident  when  this  had  supposedly  taken  place.13  The  source  for  this 
sort  of  healing  technique  is  not,  one  would  imagine,  the  ethnic  tradition, 
but  the  New  Testament  with  its  stories  about  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 

One  can  see  in  the  Confessions  that  while  Turner  told  others  of  the 
signs  he  had  seen  in  nature,  which,  to  him,  indicated  the  coming  end 
of  the  world,  he  did  not  reveal  his  mission  to  anybody  but  his  four 
comrades  on  the  eve  of  the  revolt.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  trial  records  of 
the  revolt  do  not  contain  the  testimonies  and  confessions  of  the  rebels 
as  they  were  presented  to  the  court,  but  only  abstracts  prepared  by 
the  court.  They  do  not  tell  us  what  part  Turner’s  religious  ideas  and 
his  prophetic  role  played  in  the  motivation  of  the  other  rebels.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  the  support  Turner  received  was  not  so  much 
based  on  the  role  he  had  adopted  as  a  instrument  of  God»,  as  on  the 
kaleidoscopic  and  acknowledged  status  he  had  acquired  in  the  course 
of  the  years  as  a  religious  authority  in  his  community.  His  judgment 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  direct  confrontation  with  the  slaveholders 
was  accepted,  not  because  he  was  believed  to  be  God’s  prophet,  but 
because  he  had  the  reputation  in  his  community  of  being  a  man  who 
could  be  trusted  in  all  things.  If  this  was  so,  then  Turner’s  revolt  cannot 
be  considered,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  messianic  enterprise,  in  spite  of 
its  leader’s  strong  messianic  identity.  Had  it  been  a  messianic  revolt, 
and  had  Turner  been  accepted  as  its  leader  mainly  on  the  grounds  of 
his  prophetic  status,  the  religious  element  would  certainly  have  been 
more  prominent  in  the  testimonies  and  confessions  of  the  other  rebels 
as  well. 

A  striking  feature  in  Turner’s  revolt,  as  it  is  depicted  by  Turner  him¬ 
self,  is  its  temporal  and  ideological  delimitations.  Turner  seems  to  have 
conceived  of  his  role  only  in  the  light  of  the  punishment  ordered  by  God 
to  be  inflicted  on  whites,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had 
ideas  about  the  state  of  society  after  the  revolt  comparable  with  the 
millennial  hopes  of  so  many  other  religiously-orientated  revolutionary 
movements.  There  is  only  one  typically  millennial  mythologeme  in 
Turner’s  Confessions.  It  is  connected  with  his  vision  in  May  1828  where 
the  »Spirit»  tells  him  that  the  time  is  near  when  »the  first  should  be 
the  last  and  the  last  should  be  first».14  We  cannot  however,  on  this 
basis  alone  speak  of  a  millennial  ideology.  It  seems  in  the  end  that 
Turner  restricted  his  religious  mission  to  the  purely  apocalyptic.15 

104.  Other  slave  conspiracies  and  revolts.  The  conspiracy  of  1800  in  Virgi¬ 
nia,  led  by  Gabriel  Prosser,  also  had  a  religious  element.1  The  sources 
indicate  a  similar  use  of  religion  in  this  as  was  later  found  in  Vesey’s 
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conspiracy:  the  leaders  used  it  to  motivate  and  convince  those  recruits 
who  could,  perhaps,  only  be  swayed  by  religious  inducement.  One  of 
those  who  informed  on  the  conspiracy  tells  of  a  meeting  he  had  partici¬ 
pated  in : 

Presently  a  man  named  Martin,  Gabriel’s  brother,  proposed  religious  services, 
caused  the  company  to  be  duly  seated,  and  began  an  impassioned  exposition  of 
Scripture,  bearing  upon  the  perilous  theme.  The  Israelites  were  glowingly  portrayed 
as  a  type  of  successful  resistance  to  tyranny;  and  it  was  argued,  that  now,  as  then, 
God  would  stretch  forth  his  arm  to  save,  and  would  strengthen  a  hundred  to  over¬ 
throw  a  thousand.2 

The  conspirators  also  at  least  considered  utilizing  the  ethnic  religious 
tradition  in  their  plan :  one  of  the  leaders,  George  Smith,  proposed  that 
»outlandish  people»,  that  is,  Africans,  be  recruited,  because  they  were 
»supposed  to  deal  with  witches  and  wizards,  and  thus  [would  be] 
useful  in  Armies  to  tell  when  any  calamity  was  about  to  befall  them».3 
The  religious  influence  in  the  conspiracy  of  1800  remained,  however, 
rather  slight.  Gerald  W.  Mullin  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  support  for  the  plan  was  not  forthcoming.  Gabriel  and  his  men 
were  working  for  essentially  political  ends,  without  trying  to  relate  their 
activities  to  the  great  spiritual  movement  of  the  period,  the  religious 
revivals,  and  by  so  doing,  as  Mullin  remarks,  failed  to  mobilize  the 
very  spiritual  force  that  was  then  activating  the  plantation  slaves.4 

The  fact  that  religion  had  played  such  an  important  role  in  all  of 
the  three  most  famous  slave  conspiracies  and  revolts  made  the  Southerners 
realize  that  in  certain  circumstances  religion  in  general  and  black 
preachers  in  particular  could  seriously  threaten  the  security  of  their 
society,  and  they  proceeded  to  act  accordingly.5  There  is,  however, 
but  little  information  about  the  use  of  religion  in  other  slave  revolts 
or  conspiracies.  Although  endeavouring  to  reject  the  argument  that 
religious  instruction  incited  the  slaves  to  rebelliousness  Charles  C.  Jones 
mentions  some  instances  where  religion  did  play  a  part  in  such  activities. 
Apart  from  the  cases  of  Vesey  and  Turner  he  also  admits  that  the 
conspiracy  revealed  in  Camden,  South  Carolina,  in  1816  had  been 
partly  motivated  by  religion.  The  writer  quoted  by  Jones  assumes  that 
most  of  the  conspirators  were  inspired  by  »wild  and  frantic  ideas  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  misconceived  injunctions  and  examples  of 
Holy  Writ!»6 

Many  examples  of  the  suspicion  and  aggression  directed  towards 
both  black  preachers  and  Northern  white  preachers  (not  to  mention 
their  frequent  expulsion)  indicate  that  whatever  their  actual  role  in 
inspiring,  or  planning  and  leading  slave  resistance,  they  were  always 
the  first  to  be  suspected.  During  a  panic  caused  by  a  conspiracy  in 
Kentucky  in  1856  a  young  black  preacher  was  suspected  of  being  the 
leader  of  the  plan  and  hanged.7  In  a  letter  written  in  1810  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State,  a  Virginian  tells  of  his  suspicions  that  the  slave  preachers 
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used  religious  meetings  to  cover  their  revolutionary  plans  and  mentions 
in  particular  the  name  of  one  slave,  called  »General  Peter».8  Fanny 
Kemble’s  diary,  among  others,  tells  of  the  expulsion  of  missionaries 
and  of  the  panic  caused  by  their  sermons  that  were  suspected  of 
containing  abolitionist  sentiments.9 

105.  Passive  resistance.  Religion  has  a  central  position  in  many  of  the 
fugitive  slave  narratives  that  appeared  during  the  Nineteenth  century 
and  not  infrequently  the  escape  itself  is  explained  in  a  religious  frame 
of  reference.  The  testimonies  of  several  fugitives  indicate  that  the  very 
event  of  conversion  first  stimulated  them  to  plan  an  escape.  Leonard 
Black  says:  »When  God  had  opened  my  eyes,  I  grew  very  uneasy, 
reflecting  upon  the  condition  of  my  brothers  who  were  enjoying  their 
liberty  in  the  land  of  freedoms1  James  Watkins  explains:  »The  notion 
[of  freedom]  considerably  increased  with  me  after  my  conversion)).2 

One  the  other  hand,  the  slave  narratives  also  testify  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  »theology  of  slavery))  in  the  social  control  of  the  slaves :  the  fugitives 
were  often  in  great  doubt  about  the  justification  of  their  decision,  and 
indeed  its  possible  sinfulness.  The  famous  example  of  Josiah  Henson 
is  one  case  where  the  religious  conviction  of  the  slave  at  first  prevents 
him  from  escaping,  even  in  the  easiest  of  circumstances  (and  only  allows 
him  to  take  the  decision  after  an  especially  deceitful  action  by  the 
owner).3  Similar  heart-searching  experiences  are  related  by  J.  D.  Green, 
John  Thompson,  and  William  Grimes.4 

One  of  the  ex-slaves  interviewed  in  the  1930s,  the  121 -year-old  John 
White  from  Oklahoma,  tells  how  some  slaves  prayed  to  be  freed  from 
slavery.  )>Some  of  them  say  the  Lord  told  them  to  run  away.  Get  to 
the  North.  Cross  the  Red  River».  But,  he  adds,  »the  Lord  never  tell 
me  to  run  away)).5  Also  a  few  of  the  earlier  slave  narrators  experienced 
the  promptings  of  God  in  connection  with  their  escapes.  William  Hayden 
explains  how  »supematural  Spirit... promised  me  that  the  day  of  my 
liberation  was  not  far  distant)).6  Archer  Alexander  tells  that  a  voice 
within  had  answered  his  prayer  about  whether  to  turn  back  and  return 
to  slavery  in  the  following  way:  »What  you  goin’  back  for,  like  a  fool 
idgyut,  to  be  shot  or  whipt  to  death  like  those  fellers  whipt  Sam  last 
week.  Go  for  your  freedom,  ef  you  dies  for  it  !»7  In  the  case  of  Henry 
»Box»  Brown,  God  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  the  fugitive  detailed 
instructions  on  how  to  escape;  while  pondering  the  issue,  Brown  heard 
a  voice  saying:  »Go  and  get  a  box,  and  put  yourself  in  it».8 

Although  the  FWP-narratives  only  refer  on  one  occasion  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  sanctioning  of  escapes,  they  are  none  the  less  conclusive  in  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  idea  of  freedom  had  a  central  position  in  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  slaves.  Some  twenty  narrators  remember  their  own 
or  their  parents’  prayers  for  freedom  in  the  secret  meetings  on  the 
plantations.9  These  prayers  were  not  just  formal  component  parts  of 
a  religious  service,  but  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  profoundly  ex¬ 
perienced  aspects  of  personal  belief.  The  particular  nature  of  the  slaves’ 
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prayers  for  freedom  is  expressed  in  an  extraordinary  way  in  the  two 
following  statements  by  former  slaves.  The  longing  for  freedom,  as  it 
appeared  to  these  narrators  when  they  recalled  their  nightly  prayers, 
was  such  an  integral  part  of  the  slaves’  religious  life  that  it  had  to  be 
explained  either  by  divine  inspiration  or  as  something  the  slaves  were 
bom  with: 

Yes,  mam,  I’ve  heard  them  pray  for  freedom.  I  thought  it  was  foolishness  then, 
but  the  old  time  folks  always  felt  they  was  to  be  free.  It  must  have  been  something 
’vealed  unto  ’em.10 

Somehow  or  yuther  us  had  an  instinct  dat  we  was  goin’  to  be  free.  In  de  event 
when  de  day’s  wuk  was  done  de  slaves  would  be  foun’  lock  in  dere  cabins  prayin’ 
for  de  Lawd  to  free  dem  lak  he  did  de  chillun  of  Is’ael.11 

106.  The  religion  of  the  slaves  and  the  slave  community.  One  of  the  most 
challenging  problems  in  the  study  of  collective  religious  behaviour  is 
the  function  of  a  religion  and  specific  religious  traditions  as  an  ideological 
base  for  very  different  forms  of  collective  behaviour.  The  problem  is 
particularly  interesting  in  regard  to  slave  communities  where  a  relatively 
uniform  social  reality  produced  among  relatively  homogeneous  groups 
essentially  different  responses :  extreme,  violent  resistance,  various  forms 
of  active  and  passive  resistance,  various  forms  of  submission,  and,  finally, 
extreme,  »active  submission»  expressed  in  a  complete  acceptance  of 
and  domination  by  the  values  of  white  society.  All  these  alternative 
forms  of  behaviour  undoubtedly  had  in  the  slave  communities  a  corre¬ 
sponding  religious  motivation.  This  is  hardly  surprising  if  we  consider 
all  the  purposes  Christianity  has  served  in  the  course  of  its  history,  but 
it  may  be  asked  whether  some  sort  of  pattern  cannot  finally  be  adduced 
regarding  the  way  religion  functioned  among  the  slaves  as  a  justi¬ 
fication  and  motivational  basis  for  their  social  behaviour.1 

It  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  study  that  the  slaves  inter¬ 
preted  their  religious  traditions  both  from  a  »profane»  and  a  »sacred» 
point  of  view,  and  that  the  decisive  factor  was  the  social  context  in 
which  a  particular  tradition  was  used.  Various  situations  brought  to 
the  surface  in  the  religious  songs  inherent  meanings  in  a  manner  that 
correlated  adequately  with  the  particular  mental  and  emotional  frame 
of  reference  of  a  particular  individual  or  group.  The  narratives  of  for¬ 
mer  slaves  give  some  support  to  the  possibility  of  applying  this  idea  on 
a  more  general  level.  We  may  assume,  it  seems,  that  the  profane  and 
sacred  ways  of  conceiving  of  the  traditions  correlated  with  the  social 
behaviour  of  the  slaves  in  such  a  way  that  the  former,  »this-worldly» 
Christianity,  functioned  as  an  ideology  for  more  or  less  active  forms  of 
slave  resistance,  whereas  the  latter,  »other-worldly»  Christianity,  served 
as  an  ideology  for  more  or  less  passive  forms  of  adaptation  or  submission. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  examples  of  the  former  combination  in  the  history 
of  North  American  slavery.  If  we  assume,  even  if  for  no  other  reason 
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than  to  clarify  our  point,  that  the  reference  in  Nat  Turner’s  vision  to 
a  future  state  where  »the  first  should  be  the  last  and  the  last  should  be 
first»  was  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  millennial  ideology,  then  we 
could  consider  Turner’s  revolt  an  ideal  example  (though  probably  the 
only  one  of  its  kind)  of  a  case  where  a  thoroughly  »this-wordly»  Christian 
conception  of  the  future  is  combined  with  actively  violent  resistant 
behaviour.  The  opposite  case  would  be  the  other  extreme,  in  which 
a  thoroughly  »other-worldly»  Christian  conception  of  the  future  is 
combined  with  completely  submissive  social  behaviour. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  remains  a  combination  that  we 
may  call  conscious,  active  adaptation.  Without  being  passively  submissive 
the  slaves  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  kind  of  open,  violent  confrontation 
with  the  whites  that  had  in  some  instances  proved  suicidal.  The  particu¬ 
lar  nature  of  this  combination  lay  in  its  tendency  to  create  from  minimal 
premisses  a  maximally  active  and  affirmative  attitude  towards  life  itself. 
The  religious  dimension  of  this  attitude  resulted  in  a  balance  where 
»this-worldliness»  and  »other-worldliness»  appear  more  like  parallels 
than  alternatives.  The  slaves  learned  from  the  whites  about  the  trans¬ 
cendental  reality  of  heaven,  its  ruler  and  his  son;  and  the  history  of 
salvation;  but  in  making  these  notions  their  own  they  attenuated  the 
transcendental  aspect  by  transforming  them  into  something  concrete 
and  approachable.  They  made  the  sacred  history  of  the  Chosen  People 
of  the  Bible  their  own,  they  identified  its  personages  including  Christ 
himself,  with  historical  figures,  and  used  the  same  words  to  describe 
heaven  and  countries  where  men  were  free.  In  this  way  they  created  a 
unique  land  of  freedom  which  was  not  characterized  by  being  either 
»this-worldly»  or  »other-worldly»,  but  by  the  absence  of  slavery.  This 
merging  of  sacred  and  profane  realities  was  not  a  linguistic  trick  made 
by  witty  slaves,  but  a  process  in  the  developing  consciousness  of  the 
community.  Its  functioning  may  be  most  obvious  in  the  area  of  the 
Negro  spiritual  tradition,  but  it  can  also  be  detected  in  such  surprising 
connections  as  when  an  experience  of  religious  conversion  serves  as  an 
immediate  stimulus  to  escape. 

The  compounding  of  the  notions  »this-worldy»  and  »other-worldly» 
was  most  significant  in  the  very  notion  of  freedom.  Places  where  slavery 
did  not  exist  were  identified  with  each  other  on  this  very  basis  and  their 
names  were  used  interchangeably:  the  land  of  Canaan  was  the  North. 
Similarly,  the  liberators  were  identified  with  each  other  on  the  basis 
of  their  mission:  thus  the  black  soldiers  of  Colonel  Higginson’s  regiment 
could  sing  about  the  Northern  army  as  »de  Lord».  What  all  this  comes 
to  is  that  some  of  the  slaves,  perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  were  able 
to  transform  the  »slave  religion»  taught  them  by  the  whites  into  a 
»religion  of  freedom».  This  Afro-American  religion  was  either  used  to 
support  their  active  resistance  and  their  efforts  to  attain  physical  de¬ 
liverance  from  slavery,  or  it  provided  them  with  the  means  for  creating 
in  their  minds  alternative  realities  to  slavery  and  the  possibility  of 
identifying  themselves  as  citizens  of  those  imagined  realms.  Whether 
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the  alternative  to  slavery  was  an  actual  geographical  location  outside 
the  slave  South  or  a  mental  image,  its  creation  and  the  striving  towards 
it  can  be  seen  as  a  form  of  opposition  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  The 
structure  and  nature  of  the  North  American  plantation  economy  did 
not  permit  developments  that  would  have  resulted  in  overtly  political 
forms  of  slave  resistance,  which  would  have  connected  the  North 
American  slaves  with  the  tradition  of  messianic,  millennial,  or  social 
revolutionary  movements.  The  religion  of  the  slaves  appears  indeed  to 
be  a  development  in  its  own  right,  testifying  to  the  astonishing  creative 
capacity  of  a  people,  deprived  of  their  geographical,  traditional,  and 
social  roots  and  placed  amidst  an  alien  and  oppressive  culture,  yet 
capable  nevertheless  of  laying  the  foundations  for  a  new  culture  and 
society  as  well  as  a  new,  affirmative  identity  of  their  own. 


NOTES 


(In  these  notes  the  sources  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  bibliography  have  been 
italicized.) 

§  1.  1  To  speak  of  a  ’hypothesis’  may 
do  less  than  justice  to  the  number  of 
recent  studies  in  which  the  religion  and 
other  aspects  of  the  culture  of  the  North 
American  slaves  have  been  discussed; 
see,  for  example,  Nichols  1963,  Feld- 
stein  1970,  Blassingame  1972,  Rawick 
1972,  and  Genovese  1974.  Kenneth  M. 
Stampp,  however,  writes  as  late  as  1971 : 
»I  do  not  believe  that  a  truly  autono¬ 
mous  Afro-American  subculture  devel¬ 
oped  in  slavery  days  .  .  .»,  Stampp  1971, 
383.  Eugene  D.  Genovese  had  written 
one  year  earlier  in  the  New  York  Review 
of  Books  of  the  possibility  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  religion  did  exist  among  the 
slaves:  ».  .  .  the  evidence  suggests  the 
emergence  of  an  indigenous  and  unique 
combination  of  African  and  European 
religious  notions  .  .  .»,  Genovese  1968, 
108.  Genovese  has  recently  proved  his 
case  in  a  most  convincing  way,  see 
Genovese  1974,  161 — -284. 

2  Katie  Sutton,  an  ex-slave  from 
Indiana;  The  American  Slave  6/2,  193. 

I  shall  hereinafter  refer  to  volumes  2 — -19 
of  The  American  Slave:  A  Composite 
Autobiography,  edited  by  George  P. 
Rawick,  Westport,  Connecticut  1972  as 
The  American  Slave.  This  is  a  reprint 
edition  of  Slave  Narrative  Collection  of  the 
Federal  Writers'  Project  of  the  Works  Pro¬ 
gress  Administration  containing  interviews 
with  ex-slaves;  this  collection  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  FWP-collection.  In 
references  to  The  American  Slave  the 
first  figure  indicates  the  number  and 


part,  and  the  second  the  page  of  the 
volume.  Thus  The  American  Slave  6/2, 
193  refers  to  part  2  of  Volume  6  of 
The  American  Slave,  page  193.  Volume 
1  will  be  referred  to  as  Rawick  1972. 

3  The  term  has  been  used,  for  examp¬ 
le,  by  Okon  E.  Uya;  see  his  article  The 
Culture  of  Slavery:  Black  Experience 
Through  a  White  Filter.  Afro-American 
Studies.  Vol.  1.  1971.  Richard  M.  Dorson 
pointed  out  in  1960:  »Negro  history  and 
immigration  history  are  still  written 
largely  from  the  point  of  view,  and  the 
source  materials,  of  the  dominant  White 
majority»,  Dorson  1961,  17.  As  early  as 
1937  L.  D.  Reddick  wrote  about  the 
futility  of  this  practice  in  writing  black 
history:  »It  is  a  further  waste  of  time  to 
continue  to  examine  the  few  plantation 
records,  the  papers  of  the  masters,  or 
the  usually  superficial  impressions  of 
travellers»,  Reddick  1937,  20;  cf.  Fry 
1967,  27. 

1  See  §§  9—10. 

6  The  American  Slave  18,  45 — 46. 
The  two  collections  of  ex-slave  narratives 
of  the  Social  Science  Institute  of  Fisk 
University,  Unwritten  History  of  Slavery 
and  God  Struck  Me  Dead  have  been 
included  in  The  American  Slave  as 
volumes  18  and  19;  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience  they  are  referred  to  by  the 
same  code  as  the  FWP-narratives. 

6  For  a  survey  of  definitions  of  ’cul¬ 
ture’,  see  Tennekes  1971,  46 — 69. 

7  On  the  definition  of  ’religion’,  see, 
for  example,  van  Baaren  and  Drijvers 
1973,  35—42,  100—102;  Spiro  1966, 
96 — 98;  Geertz  1966,  4;  Yinger  1970, 
7  and  82ff. 

8  ».  .  .  in  less-developed  societies,  and 
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particularly  in  tribal  societies,  or  so¬ 
cieties  only  partially  de-tribalized,  the 
logic  which  excludes  simultaneous  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  contradictory  propositions, 
and  the  propriety  which  excludes  si¬ 
multaneous  allegiance  to  competing  or¬ 
ganizations,  are  often  unknown)),  Wilson 
1975,  32.  This  phenomenon  is  well 
illuminated  in  the  multitude  of  religious 
movements  that  frequently  arise  in  si¬ 
tuations  of  social  and  political  crisis;  for 
a  survey  of  these  »crisis  cults»  and  their 
historiography,  see  La  Barre  1971 ;  also 
Wilson  1975,  passim. 

9  Some  writers  on  the  movements 
that  have  arisen  in  situations  of  crisis 
have  emphasized  the  role  of  their  leaders 
to  the  point  of  calling  them  »prophetic 
movements)),  see  Ljungdahl  1969. 

10  See  footnote  8. 

11  Cash  1941,  32;  cf.  Genovese  1971, 
138.  ’Plantation  slave’  in  the  title  of  the 
present  study  generally  refers  to  slaves 
working  in  agriculture,  either  on  plan¬ 
tations  or  farms.  A  plantation  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  should  have  at 
least  20  slaves,  for  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  in  1860  defined  a  ’planter’  as  a 
person  in  agriculture  who  owned  at 
least  that  number  of  slaves,  see  Billing- 
ham  1971,  72. 

12  The  view  that  religion  as  well  as 
other  cultural  institutions  can  in  the  last 
analysis  be  understood  and  explained 
only  in  the  framework  of  the  mode  of 
production  and  the  respective  structure 
of  the  society  has,  of  course,  been  most 
explicitly  presented  and  developed  by 
the  Marxist  school  of  history.  While 
sharing  this  view  I  would  emphasize  the 
organic,  non-mechanical  nature  of  this 
relationship  and  the  relative  indepen¬ 
dence  of  various  elements  of  the  super¬ 
structure:  »The  economic  situation  is 
the  basis,  but  the  various  elements  of  the 
superstructure  .  .  .  also  exercise  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  course  of  the  historical 


struggles  and  in  many  cases  preponde¬ 
rate  in  determining  their  form»  (Eng¬ 
els’s  letter  to  Bloch  1890),  Engels  1967, 
333.  For  the  Marxist  interpretation  of  re¬ 
ligion,  see  Marx  and  Engels  1964,  pas¬ 
sim  and  esp.  69 — 72,  73 — 81. 

13  Smith  1964,  50—73;  Mbiti  1970, 
1—7. 

14  The  problem  of  applying  the  term 
’magic’  in  discussing  certain  elements 
of  ethnic  religions  has  been  commented 
on  by  a  number  of  scholars,  some  of 
whom  point  to  the  eurocentric  bias  of 
the  term.  Like,  among  others,  Louis 
Schneider,  I  am  inclined  to  see  magic 
as  a  potentiality  inherent  in  any  religious 
system  (Schneider  speaks  of  ’religio- 
magical  complexes’) ;  it  can  be  identified 
by  its  practical  orientation  and  more 
or  less  manipulative  techniques;  the 
term  could  as  such  be  applied  to  any 
religion  including  that  of  the  slaves; 
see  Schneider  1970,  152 — 153;  cf.  Yal- 
man  1968;  Titiev  1960;  Geertz  1975; 
Thomas  1975. 

15  For  a  discussion  of  African  religions 
see  §  17. 

§  2.  1  Some  writers  explicitly  com¬ 
ment  on  the  need  for  more  research  in 
this  field.  Winthrop  D.  Jordan  wrote  in 
1968:  »The  Christianization  of  Africans 
in  America  has  not  been  adequately 
covered  in  our  historical  literature  (...) 
There  are  few  fields  in  American  his¬ 
tory  in  such  crying  need  of  investigation)), 
Jordan  1968,  603. 

2  Since  over  90  %  were  illiterate,  the 
slaves  were  unable  to  keep  diaries  or 
to  write  letters,  see  Stampp  1971, 
367" — 368.  They  also  seemed  not  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  revealing  their  true 
feelings  and  thoughts  to  the  whites;  in 
Melville  J.  Herskovits’s  opinion  the  Afri¬ 
can  tradition  of  secrecy  about  certain 
personal  and  religious  matters  was  still 
effective  in  the  New  World,  Flerskovits 
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1966,  17—18. 

§  3.  1  I  shall  refer  to  these  narratives 
in  this  study  as  the  ’early  slave  nar¬ 
ratives’. 

2  Nichols  1963,  ix — x. 

3  Nichols  1949,  203—204;  Nichols 

1959,  150.  For  extensive  studies  of 

the  early  slave  narratives,  see  Starling 
1949,  Jackson  1954,  and  Nichols  1963 
(Nichols’s  work  was  originally  published 
as  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  1948). 

4  Bibliographies  of  the  early  slave 
narratives  can  be  found,  for  example,  in 
Starling  1949,  Nichols  1963,  Jackson 
1954.  Feldstein  1970,  and  Blassingame 
1972. 

5  Drew  1856.  For  a  bibliography  of 
publications  in  which  short  narrative 
sketches  can  be  found,  see  Starling  1949 
and  Nichols  1963. 

6  The  origins  of  this  collection  are 
explored  and  discussed  in  Yetman  1970, 

1 — -6,  339 — 355.  See  also  Library  of 
Congress  Quarterly  Journal  of  Current 
Acquisitions.  Vol.  2.  1944,  37 — 43. 

7  The  Negro  in  Virginia.  New  York 
1940.  I  have  also  used  27  interviews 
with  ex-slaves  from  Ohio;  these  were 
found  later  and  are  not  included  in  the 
Slave  Narrative  Collection.  They  are 
filed  in  the  State  Archives  at  the  Ohio 
Historical  Society,  Ohio  Federal  Wri¬ 
ters’  Project  County  Work  Files,  under 
the  title  Slave  Narratives.  1937.  Inter¬ 
views  With  Ex-Slaves  in  Ohio.  Ohio 
Historical  Society.  I  have  used  the  Mic¬ 
rofilm  Edition  of  this  collection  (1974). 
These  narratives  are  referred  to  as  the 
Ohio  Narratives.  I  have  also  referred  to 
eight  interviews  from  the  collection  of 
interviews  made  in  Louisiana  after  the 
completion  of  the  Federal  Writers’  Pro¬ 
ject.  These  narratives  are  copies  of  the 
originals  deposited  in  the  Louisiana 
State  Library,  Baton  Rouge.  They  are 
here  referred  to  as  the  Louisiana  Nar¬ 


ratives.  On  a  few  occasions  I  also  refer 
to  the  interviews  of  ex-slaves  among  the 
Roscoe  E.  Lewis’  Papers  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Hampton  Institute  Library.  They 
are  referred  to  as  the  Lewis  Papers.  Most 
of  the  interview  material  found  in  the 
said  papers  is  included  in  the  Negro  in 
Virginia  (Roscoe  E.  Lewis  was  the 
director  of  the  Negro  section  in  the 
FWP  in  Virginia).  References  will  also 
be  made  to  small  collections  like  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Emerson’s  Stories  and  Spirituals 
of  the  Negro  Slave  (1930),  Orlando  Kay 
Armstrong’s  Old  Massa’s  People  (1931) 
and  John  B.  Cade’s  Out  of  the  Mouths 
of  Ex-Slaves  (see  Cade  1935;  for  the 
background  of  this  collection,  see  Yet¬ 
man  1970,  343). 

8  These  collections  were  originally 
published  as  Social  Science  Source  Do¬ 
cuments  1  and  2  by  the  Social  Science 
Institute  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee  (1945).  The  former  has  since 
been  reprinted  as  an  NCR  Microcard 
Edition  (1968)  and  as  Vol.  18  in  The 
American  Slave  (1972);  the  latter  has 
been  published  as  a  Pilgrim  Press  edition 
(1969)  and  as  Vol.  19  in  The  American 
Slave.  References  to  this  collection  in 
the  present  study  are  to  the  reprint 
editions;  see  §  1,  footnote  5. 

9  For  the  texts  used  in  this  study,  see 
the  list  of  Negro  spirituals  in  Appendix 
VI.  The  word  ’spiritual’  is  used  here 
broadly:  it  refers  to  the  whole  stock  of 
religious  slave  lyrics  including  such  folk 
genres  as  ’shouts’  and  ’jubilees’.  For  the 
folk  terms  of  religious  songs,  see  Allen 
1867,  xv ;  Mcllhenny  1933,  30 — 31. 

10  This  problem  has  been  pointed  out 
by  John  W.  Blassingame,  see  Blassin¬ 
game  1972,  49 — -50. 

11  Drums  and  Shadows.  Survival 
Studies  Among  the  Georgia  Coastal 
Negroes.  Savannah  Unit.  Georgia  Wri¬ 
ters’  Project.  Work  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion.  New  York  1972  (original  published 
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in  1940). 

12  See  Long  1971. 

13  Thompson  1958,  Baughman  1966. 

11  Brown  1961  — 1964.  The  motifs  in 

this  work  are  referred  to  according  to  the 
classification  in  that  work;  Brown  5534 
thus  refers  to  motif  No.  5534,  »A  Negro 
cannot  conjure  white  man». 

15  A  key  to  the  material  of  the  Journal 
of  American  Folklore  is  the  index  prepared 
by  Tristram  P.  Coffin  in  An  Analytical 
Index  to  the  Journal  of  American  Folk¬ 
lore.  Philadelphia  1958. 

§  4.  1  See,  for  instance,  Woodson 
1919,  342—345. 

2  See  §  28. 

3  A  source  that  would  probably  offer 
fresh  points  of  view  for  research  on  the 
white  attitudes  of  the  period  is  The 
American  Missionary  Association  Archives 
deposited  in  the  Erastos  Milo  Cravath 
Library  of  Fisk  University.  The  archives 
contain,  among  other  material,  letters 
and  reports  of  A.M.A.  home  missionaries 
who  worked  in  some  of  the  slave  states. 
For  the  presentation  of  the  Archives,  see 
Clifton  H.  Johnson:  American  Missionary 
Association  Archives  as  a  Source  for  the  Study 
of  American  History.  Prepared  by  Division 
of  Higher  Education  and  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association  of  the  United  Church 
Board  for  Homeland  Ministries.  New 
York  (n.d.) 

§  5.  1  Herskovits  1966,  49. 

2  Carmack  1972,  232;  cf.  Wylie  1973, 
708—709. 

3  Carmack  1972,  230;  Carmack  in¬ 
cludes  a  survey  of  various  definitions  of 
’ethnohistory’. 

1  Sturtevant  1966,  6. 

6  Dorson  1961,  27. 

8  Hudson  1973,  112.  Hudson  also 
speaks  of  ’historical  ethnology’  as  syno¬ 
nymous  with  ’ethnohistory’,  ibid.,  132. 

7  See  Carmack  1972,  234;  Sturte¬ 


vant  1966,  26 — 32;  Vansina  1965,  144. 

8  Vansina  1965,  19 — 20. 

9  Vansina  1965,  160;  cf.  Finnegan 
1970,  129;  Finnegan  writes  of  personal 
recollections  as  the  »most  reliable  of  all 
sources».  Vansina’s  discussion  of  per¬ 
sonal  recollections  indicates  that  he  con¬ 
siders  them  to  be  completely  individual 
and  personal  narrations,  transmitted  in 
the  absence  of  any  social  control  (p.  160). 
It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  this:  in  their 
emphasis  on  an  individual’s  point  of 
view  personal  recollections  no  doubt 
reflect  views  of  the  past  which  are  col¬ 
lectively  accepted  and  controlled  as 
well,  the  more  so,  the  more  traditional 
the  society. 

10  For  the  concept  of  ’folk  history’, 
see  Carmack  1972,  239;  Sturtevant  1966, 
22 — 26;  Hudson  1966,  passim;  Hudson 
1973,  133 — 134.  In  the  latter  article 
Hudson  explains  folk  history  as  being 
akin  to  the  sociology  of  knowledge,  being 
»the  study  of  the  historical  notions  of 
people»,  Hudson  1973,  133.  I  have 
here  paid  attention  to  the  concept  of 
folk  history  partly  because  it  is  used  in 
the  first  popular  publication  of  the 
FWP-narratives,  B.  A.  Botkin’s  Lay  My 
Burden  Down.  A  Folk  History  of  Sla¬ 
very  (1945).  The  term  is  not  particularly 
misleading  here,  unless  the  reader  should 
suppose  that  it  distinguishes  slave  nar¬ 
ratives  from  ’real  history’.  Again,  the 
term  ’folklore’  attached  by  many  of  the 
FWP-workers  to  interviews  with  former 
slaves  can  be  considered  unfortunate 
and  misleading;  see,  for  example,  the 
first  page  of  the  collection  (The  Ameri¬ 
can  Slave  2,  1.) 

11  Sturtevant  1966,  31;  Dorson  1961, 

27. 

§  6.  1  Pentti  Renvall  calls  sources  of 
this  kind  ’tradition  sources’  in  contrast 
to  ’survivals’,  that  is,  sources  that 
belong  to  and  are  products  of  a  particu- 
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lar  era;  Renvall  1965,  165  — 166,  cf; 
Renier  1950,  102. 

2  Carmack  1972,  239;  cf.  Dahl  1967, 
30. 

3  Renier  1950,  108;  Renvall  1965,  166. 

4  Honko  1968,  passim;  Pentikainen 
1968,  118—124. 

5  See  von  Sydow  1948,  who  writes: 
»Reliable  scientific  work  in  the  field  of 
primitive  religion  presupposes  broadly 
based  studies  of  popular  traditions  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  several 
categories)),  p.  169;  cf.  Herskovits  1943, 
4. 

*  For  detailed  discussion  of  memorates 
and  their  relationship  with  other  nar¬ 
rative  genres,  see  Honko  1964,  10 — 11; 
Pentikainen  1968,  119 — 121;  Pentikai¬ 
nen  1968b,  passim.  The  term  ’chronicle’ 
is  suggested,  for  example,  in  Pentikainen 
1968b,  164.  The  importance  of  memo- 
rates  in  the  study  of  folk  beliefs  has  been 
discussed  by  Honko;  since  memorates 
tell  about  situations  in  which  super¬ 
natural  traditions  come  into  operation 
they  give  a  particularly  trustworthy 
picture  of  the  social  contexts  and  func¬ 
tions  of  what  is  believed;  Honko  1964, 
10—11;  cf.  Honko  1962,  133—134. 

7  The  American  Slave  13/2,  284. 

8  For  the  concept  of  ’belief’,  see  Pen¬ 
tikainen  1968,  123. 

•  See  Appendix  III.  One  indication 
of  the  collective  nature  of  a  belief  is, 
of  course,  its  appearance  in  one  of  the 
motif-indexes;  ibid. 

10  See  §  3. 

11  Cf.  Honko  1970. 

§  7.  1  See  Eskola  1968,  106 — 109. 

2  The  term  ’mythologeme’  is  ana¬ 
logous  with  ’motifeme’,  used  by  Alan 
Dundes  in  his  analysis  of  the  structure 
of  prose  narratives.  In  the  same  way  as 
folktales,  according  to  Dundes,  can  be 
analyzed  as  sequences  of  motifemes, 
myths  can  be  analyzed  as  sequences  of 


mythologemes.  Since  my  aim  is  not  a 
structural  analysis  of  the  material,  I 
have  not  required  the  term  ’allomotive’, 
used  by  Dundes  to  describe  the  alter¬ 
native  manifestations  of  motifemes; 
Dundes  1965,  208. 

3  I  have  preferred  ’allusion’  to  ’re¬ 
ference’  as  these  elements  in  the  spi¬ 
rituals  have  indeed  the  character  of 
»glancing  mention  that  does  not  name 
its  object  but  gives  the  reader  a  means 
of  making  the  identification  if  he  has 
the  knowledge  or  wit  to  do  so»  (Wilson 
Follet  in  Modern  American  Usage.  Warner 
Paperback  1974,  51). 

4  For  tradition  analysis  of  the  spiri¬ 
tuals,  see  Crum  1940,  166 — 171;  Lovell 
1972,  258—261;  White  1928,  31—57. 

§  8.  1  The  slaveholders’  world-view  as 
being  based  on  the  class  structure  of  the 
ante-bellum  South  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  by  Genovese  in  several  books 
and  articles;  see,  for  example,  Genovese 
1969,  118 — 150  and  especially  Part  1  in 
Genovese  1974. 

2  I  use  the  term  ’ethnic  religion’  when 
referring  especially  to  the  (apparently) 
African  traditions  in  Afro-American 
culture,  and  the  term  ’folk  religion’  when 
referring  generally  to  traditions  that  are 
non-Christian,  whether  black  or  white. 

§  9.  1  The  early  slave  narratives  have 
been  examined  from  the  point  of  view 
of  source  criticism  by  Starling  1949, 
Nichols  1949,  Nichols  1963,  Bontemps 
1969,  and  Osofsky  1969. 

2  See  Nichols  1963,  x;  Quarles  1968, 
65;  Starling  1949,  5. 

3  Phillips  1929,  219 

4  Eaton  1961,  86;  Wall  1965,  177. 

s  Nichols  1963;  xii;  Rawick  1970,  xv. 

4  Bremer  1854,  191—192. 

7  Cf.  Blassingame  233 — -235;  Osofsky 
1969,  12. 

8  I  agree  completely  with  the  assess- 
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ment  of  Blassingame:  »Consequently, 
every  autobiography  must  be  evaluated 
on  its  own  merit»,  1972,  229. 

9  Blassingame  1972,  232.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  impossible  to  find  out  exactly 
how  many  and  to  what  extent  narratives 
were  written  or  edited  by  abolitionists. 
In  some  of  the  narratives  this  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  name  of  the  ghost 
writer,  or  by  expressions  such  as  »Written 
by  a  Friend»;  see,  for  example,  William 
Wells  Brown’s  narrative,  written  by 
Charles  Stearns,  and  the  narrative  of 
Thomas  Jones,  written  »by  a  friend»; 
Brown  1849,  Jones  1857.  »Written  By 
Himself»,  however,  frequently  appears 
on  the  title  page  of  many  of  the  the  best- 
known  narratives,  see,  for  instance,  Mars 
1864,  Grimes  1855,  Bibb  1849,  Davis 
1859. 

10  See  Blassingame  1972,  231. 

11  Some  narratives  have  been  checked 
against  such  external  evidence  of  the 
period  as  plantation  records,  diaries, 
and  letters  of  whites,  local  records,  city 
directories  and  newspapers;  see  Blas¬ 
singame  1972,  234;  cf.  Nichols  1963, 
xii;  Osofsky  1969,  13. 

12  Blassingame  1972,  228. 

13  Quarles  1966,  65;  Katz  1968,  xix; 
Osofsky  1969,  12. 

14  As  Maxwell  Whiteman  points  out 
in  his  introduction  to  the  Afro-American 
History  Series  reprint  edition  of  Wil¬ 
liams’s  narrative,  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  complete  falsification.  In 
spite  of  its  inconsistencies  as  to  time 
and  space  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  considered  it  reliable  and  in¬ 
formative  enough  to  offer  it  for  sale 
again  after  having  withdrawn  it  tem¬ 
porarily;  Maxwell  Whiteman:  James 
Williams  and  His  Controversial  Slave  Nar¬ 
rative  1838.  Introductory  comment  in 
The  Narrative  of  James  Williams,  An 
American  Slave.  New  York-Boston 
1838.  Afro-American  History  Series. 


Rhistoric  Publications,  a  division  of 
Microsurance  Inc.  1969. 

16  Quarles  1966,  65. 

16  See  Rawick  1972,  xv;  Yetman  1970, 
2—3. 

17  Nichols  1972,  8;  Blassingame  1972, 
230. 

1 8  Osofsky  1 969,  1 1 . 

19  See  Stampp  1956,  109.  A  certain 
Dr.  Cartwright  even  invented  a  new 
disease,  ’drapetomania’,  »a  disease  caus¬ 
ing  negroes  to  run  away»,  ibid. 

20  The  group  of  narratives  not  used 
here  includes,  among  others,  Mattie 
Griffith’s  Autobiography  of  a  Female  Slave 
(1853),  Richard  Hildreth’s  The  Slave: 
Memoirs  of  Archy  Moore  (1836),  and 
Life  and  Adventures  of  £amba,  an  African 
Negro  King,  And  His  Experiences  of  Slavery 
in  South  Carolina  (1847).  I  have  also 
rejected  a  few  biographies  because  they 
contain  a  large  number  of  obviously 
fictitious  dialogues  and  spurious  senti¬ 
ments.  Among  these  are  W.  J.  Loguen’s 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Loguen  as  a  Slave  and  as 
a  Freeman,  A  Narrative  of  Real  Life 
(1859)  and  Elleanor  Eldridge’s  Memoirs 
of  Elleanor  Eldridge  (1838). 

§  10.  1  The  origins  of  the  FWP- 
collection  are  thoroughly  explored  in 
Yetman  1970,  1 — 6,  339 — -355;  see 
also  Rawick  1972,  xiii — xxi  and  Botkin 
1945,  vii — xiv.  Rawick  1972  also  inclu¬ 
des  as  an  appendix  the  introduction 
written  by  B.  A.  Botkin  for  the  Slave 
Narrative  Collection  in  1941  and  two 
memoranda  with  instructions  to  FWP- 
workers  in  the  field,  pp.  169 — 178. 

2  Yetman  1970,  3. 

3  The  FWP-interviews  have  been 
minutely  assessed  by  Henry  Bennet  in 
a  memorandum  in  1941  (Memorandum. 
From  Henry  Bennet  on  Ex-Slave  Nar¬ 
ratives.  Congressional  Library  WPA 
Writers’  Unit.  Washington  D.C.  Feb¬ 
ruary  21.  1941);  see  also  Yetman  1970; 
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Rawick  1972,  viii — xii;  Fry  1967,  33 — 
34;  Botkin  1945,  ix — xiv. 

4  Yetman  1970,  349;  Fry  1967,  34. 
In  some  states  there  were  also  black 
working  units,  for  example,  Virginia, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida;  see  Yetman 
op.  cit.,  349. 

6  Fry  1967,  34. 

6  The  American  Slave  2,  288;  2,  250. 
In  the  former  case  this  attitude  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  old  lady 
had  known  several  members  of  the 
family  of  her  interviewer,  see  ibid.  2, 
288. 

7  The  American  Slave  14,  361 — 362. 

8  The  American  Slave  11/2,  143.  I 
have  not  found  any  information  about 
how  common  complete  rejections  of  the 
interviewers  really  were  in  practice. 

9  The  American  Slave  2,  236. 

10  The  American  Slave  2/2,  228. 

11  See  Fry  1967,  34. 

12  I  am  here  referring  especially  to 
the  Social  Security  Board,  established 
in  1935;  see  Franklin  1969,  538. 

13  Botkin  1945,  x — xi;  Yetman  1970, 
350.  The  questionnaire  and  the  in¬ 
structions  are  included  in  a  memoran¬ 
dum  reprinted  in  Rawick  1972,  172 — 
178. 

14  Examples  of  almost  lifeless,  flat 
interviews  resulting  from  mechanical 
use  of  the  questionnaire  can  be  found  in 
the  Florida  volume  of  The  American 
Slave,  sec  vol.  17,  41 — 46,  303 — 310. 

18  Rawick  1972,  173. 

18  Fry  1972,  33. 

17  Botkin  1945,  xii.  Botkin  also  com¬ 
plains  about  the  lack  of  field  information 
from  the  FWP-workers,  ibid.,  xi. 

18  Yetman  1970,  2,  footnote  2.  Ra¬ 
wick  1970,  xviii. 

19  Yetman  1970,  2  and  3,  footnote  4. 

20  Rawick  1972,  xviii;  cf.  Yetman 
1970,  3,  footnote  4. 

21  Yetman  1970,  3,  footnote  4. 

22  Woodward  1974,  472.  One  of  the 


interviewers  explains  that  former  field 
hands  tended  to  present  themselves  as 
house  slaves,  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  general  validity  of  this  comment, 
The  American  Slave  6,  329. 

23  Yetman  1970,  2. 

21  There  was  no  fixed  age  at  which 
a  person  in  the  slave  community  reached 
adulthood,  but  it  seems  that  the  child¬ 
hood  of  many  a  slave  child  ended  some¬ 
time  between  the  age  of  10  and  12, 
when  they  were  given  their  first  work, 
see  Stampp  1956,  57—58  and  Genovese 
1974,  502.  Since  working  with  the  adult 
slaves  brought  children  into  the  same 
communication  network  as  these,  we 
can  assume  that  even  persons  in  the 
age-group  11 — 15  were  able  to  tell  about 
slavery  from  more  than  just  the  point 
of  view  of  a  slave  child. 

25  The  American  Slave  7/2,  52 — -53. 

28  The  American  Slave  6,  60. 

27  The  American  Slave  4,  204. 

28  The  American  Slave  8/2,  291. 

29  The  American  Slave  6/2,  180. 

30  Family  life  and  sexual  questions 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  themes 
not  discussed  in  the  narratives. 

31  See  §  3,  footnote  8.  For  the  col¬ 
lections  that  I  do  not  consider  directly 
comparable  with  the  FWP-collection 
see  §  3,  footnote  7.  These  collections  are 
either  very  small  (Emerson  1930,  Arm¬ 
strong  1931)  or  imcompletely  published 
(Cade  1935,  Armstrong  1931). 

32  Miss  Egypt  tells  about  her  inter¬ 
viewing  techniques  and  the  reactions  of 
the  narrators  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
Black  Oral  History  Conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  Fisk  University,  1972  (see 
Egypt  1972);  see  also  the  interview  of 
Miss  Egypt  for  the  Bibliography  of  Fisk 
University  Library’s  Black  Oral  History 
Collection,  compiled  by  Veronica  Tuc¬ 
ker  (1973). 

33  I  have  used  the  following  narratives 
from  the  collection  of  conversion  ex- 
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periences  (the  number  indicates  the  first 
page  of  the  narrative):  1,  3,  7,  16,  19, 
23,  26,  30,  32,  37,  53,  55,  67,  80,  98, 
and  101  (in  The  American  Slave  19). 

§  11.  1  The  specific  contents  of  these 
’aspects’  will  be  discussed  in  §  65. 

2  Anna  Birgitta  Rooth  has  examined 
the  source  value  of  oral  tradition  for 
example  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
importance  of  the  narrated  experience 
or  custom,  and  its  intensity  and  frequency. 
Rooth  1973. 

3  Pascal  1960,  183;  cf.  Williams  1970, 
81. 

4  Pascal  1960,  69. 

6  The  word  ’religiously’  refers  here 
exclusively  to  the  Christian  slaves;  for 
non-Christian  slaves  see  §  90. 

6  The  American  Slave  7,  6.  It  may 
not  be  a  coincidence  that  this  kind  of 
statement  comes  from  a  Louisiana  ex¬ 
slave.  Louisiana  was  generally  known 
as  a  State  where  planters  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  their  slaves,  see  Dodd  1919, 
13—14,  Cade  1935,  331  (Mrs.  Channel’s 
interview). 

7  See  my  discussion  on  the  definition 
of  ’religion’  in  §  1 . 

8  See  Williams  1970,  94 — -95. 

8  Calculations  concerning  the  main 
themes  of  the  religious  information  in 
the  slave  narratives  can  be  found  in 
Appendices  I — III. 

10  Several  recent  works  that  are  based 
more  or  less  on  the  accounts  of  former 
slaves  indicate  the  increasing  interest 
among  scholars  in  the  use  of  slave  nar¬ 
ratives  as  historical  sources;  see  Nichols 
1963,  Feldstein  1970,  Rawick  1972, 
Blassingame  1972,  Lester  1968,  and 
Genovese  1974.  See  also  Gilbert  Osof- 
sky’s  A  Note  on  the  Usefulness  of  Folklore 
in  Osofsky  1969. 

11  See  Killens  1970;  Tragle  1973. 


§  12. 1  See,  for  example,  Wilson  1921 ; 
cf.  the  discussion  about  earlier  research 
into  slave  religion,  in  §  14. 

2  Fischer  1953,  xi;  cf.  Taylor  1883, 
3:  »If  you  would  know  the  coloured 
people,  learn  their  songs»;  cf.  Mcllhenny 
1933,  20. 

3  The  massive  Black  Song:  The  Forge 
and  the  Flame  (1972)  by  John  Lovell, 
Jr.  is  probably  the  most  recent  work  in 
which  the  classical  dispute  about  the 
origin  of  the  Negro  spirituals  has  been 
taken  up  again  with  considerable  force; 
see  particularly  pp.  24 — -126.  The  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  developed,  for  example, 
in  the  following  works:  Henry  E.  Kreh- 
biel,  Afro  -  American  Folksongs  (1914), 
John  W.  Work,  The  Folk  Song  of  the 
American  Negro  (1915),  Newman  I. 
White,  American  Negro  Folk  Songs 
(1928),  George  Pullen  Jackson,  White 
and  Negro  Spirituals  (1943),  James 
Weldon  Johnson  and  Rosamund  John¬ 
son,  The  Books  of  American  Negro 
Spirituals  (1925),  Guy  B.  Johnson,  Folk 
Culture  on  St.  Helena  Island,  South 
Carolina  (1930),  James  H.  Cone,  The 
Spirituals  and  the  Blues  (1972). 

4  Allen  1867,  i — xxxvi;  Higginson 
1867;  McKim  1862;  McKim  1862b; 
Spaulding  1863;  Brown  1868. 

6  Allen  introduces  his  collection  with 
a  long  preface  which  also  includes  an 
essay  on  the  dialect  of  the  slaves;  Allen 
1867,  xxiii — xxxvi.  Colonel  Higginson, 
too,  comments  on  the  problems  of 
understanding  in  collecting  the  texts; 
Higginson  1867,  13 — 14. 

6  Richard  M.  Dorson  points  out  in  a 
comment  on  Miles  Mark  Fischer’s  work 
that  ».  .  .  this  reading  back  into  an 
earlier  period  of  contemporary  song 
texts  invites  trouble»,  Dorson  1961,  26. 

7  The  expression  is  used  by  Blassin¬ 
game  in  his  discussion  of  this  problem 
in  Blassingame  1972,  50. 
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§  13.  i  See  Pollard  1859,  34;  86—87; 
Jones  1842,  127 — -128;  National  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard.  Vol.  XIV,  no.  29.  1853; 
A  Northern  Man  1863,  21;  there  were 
exceptions  such  as  Thomas  Wenthworth 
Higginson,  see  Higginson  1962,  70 — 
71. 

2  Jones  1842,  126. 

3  DeBow's  Review.  Vol.  XXIV,  1860, 
364.  The  same  theme  is  also  discussed  in 
Vol.  Ill  (revised  series),  1867,  182 — 183. 

4  Anti-Slavery  Record.  Vol.  I.  1835,  113. 

5  A  Northern  Man  1863,  21. 

8  Stearns  wrote,  for  example,  the 
famous  narrative  of  William  Wells 
Brown  (1849). 

7  Stearns  1872,  345. 

8  Stearns  1872,  347. 

9  The  Monthly  Religious  Magazine  and 
Theological  Review.  Vol.  III.  1846,  208. 

10  Conway  1865,  4. 

11  McNeilly  1911,  51. 

12  Olmsted  1953,  467.  The  reference 
may  denote  Nat  Turner  whose  revolt 
was  the  most  explicitly  religious  of  all 
major  slave  revolts  or  conspiracies; 
see  §  103. 

13  See  §  88. 

14  Raymond  1863,  816. 

15  See  §§  89,  91.  Raymond  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  Southerner  in 
origin:  Milton  C.  Sernett  describes  him 
as  a  Northern  correspondent  who  spent 
14  years  in  the  South,  see  Sernett  1972, 
197,  footnote  16. 

18  For  the  term  »plain  folk»,  see  the 
foreword  to  Frank  L.  Owsley’s  Plain 
Folk  of  the  Old  South;  Owsley  1949. 
Owsley  uses  it  to  refer  to  the  large  mass 
of  ante-bellum  southern  small  farmers 
and  townspeople  with  no  great  fortunes; 
see  also  Bruce  1974,  4,  footnote  2. 

17  For  white  emotionalism  see  any 
description  of  an  ante-bellum  camp 
meeting,  e.g.  Crum  1940,  150 — 159; 
Boles  1972,  62—63;  cf.  Bruce  1974 
86 — 87.  For  the  individualism  of  the 


Southern  ante-bellum  religious  tradition, 
see  Boles  op.  cit.,  193,  125 — 142;  and 
for  the  rejection  of  so-called  book- 
religion,  ibid.,  195 — 196.  It  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  the  emotionalism  of  the 
slaves  was  not  compared  with  the  emo¬ 
tionalism  of  the  white  plain-folk,  but 
was  held  by  contemporaries  to  be  a 
unique  form  of  religious  devotion  in  its 
own  right. 

§  14.  1  Higginson  1867.  This  essay 
on  Negro  spirituals  was  first  published 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (June  1867) 
and  later  in  Higginson’s  Army  Life  in 
a  Black  Regiment  (1869). 

2  Higginson  1869,  70 — 71. 

3  Allen  1867,  i — xxxvi. 

4  The  early  articles  on  Negro  spirituals 
can  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Bruce 
Jackson,  The  Negro  and  His  Folklore 
in  Nineteenth-Century  Periodicals  (1967) 
and  in  Bernard  Katz’s  The  Social  Im¬ 
plications  of  Early  Negro  Music  in  the 
United  States  (1969). 

5  For  the  development  of  the  Negro 
spiritual  tradition  into  a  national  and 
international  phenomenon,  see  Lovell 
1972,  402—425. 

8  The  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
in  1891  about  the  religious  conceptions 
of  the  Negroes  is  an  exception;  Herbert 
Halpert  has  called  it  »one  of  the  best 
collections  of  brief  cosmological  myths 
and  dites  and  origin  legends  to  be 
reported  from  the  United  States», 
quoted  in  Jackson  1967,  257;  for  the 
article,  see  ibid. 

7  The  evolutionists’  term  »survival» 
appears  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  slave 
narrative  collections  of  the  1930s,  in 
Drums  and  Shadows.  Survival  Studies 
Among  the  Georgia  Coastal  Negroes 
(1940). 

§  15.  1  DuBois  1961,  142,  144—145. 

2  Park  1919. 
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3  Park  1919,  116.  The  term  ’folklore’ 
is  here  used  almost  synonymously  with 
’survival’,  a  meaning  which  was  not  un¬ 
common  at  the  time;  see  Hultkrantz 
1960,  135—141. 

4  Park  1919,  131.  Park  also  refers  to 
other  factors  in  writing  that  »the  will» 
of  a  group  (its  significant  values  and 
attitudes)  is  modified  also  by  the  »social 
experience));  but  it  still  rests  ultimately 
»upon  a  complex  of  inherited  charac¬ 
teristics,  which  are  racial));  ibid. 

s  Park  1919,  23. 

6  See  Wilson  1921,  42,  footnote  2. 

7  Park  1919.  123. 

8  Wilson  1921,  41. 

9  Wilson  1921 ;  cf.  Higginson  1867,  14. 

10  Puckett  1926,  passim;  for  the  con¬ 
clusions  see  pp.  573 — 575. 

11  Puckett  does  not,  unfortunately, 
give  any  details  of  who  his  informants 
were,  he  gives  only  their  names,  but  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  former  slaves 
among  them,  and  that  his  collection  of 
beliefs  can  therefore  be  compared  with 
the  FWP-collection ;  for  Puckett’s  me¬ 
thod  of  collecting  his  material,  see 
Puckett  1926,  vii — ix.  Puckett  also  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  in  1931  about  the  folk 
elements  in  the  Southern  black  and 
white  Christian  tradition;  this  article, 
however,  is  really  peripheral  to  the 
study  of  slave  religion;  Puckett  1931. 

12  Puckett  1926,  78. 

18  Herskovits  1941,  207—260;  Her- 
skovits  1966,  53. 

14  Herskovits  1941,  214,  235—245. 

16  The  central  views  expressed  in  this 
dispute  have  been  presented  in  Hersko- 
vits’s  The  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past  (1941) 
and  in  Frazier’s  The  Negro  in  the 
United  States  (1949).  See  also  the  for¬ 
mer’s  The  New  World  Negro  (1966) 
and  the  latter’s  The  Negro  Church  in 
America  (1964). 

18  Frazier  studied  with  Park  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


17  Frazier  1964,  1. 

18  Frazier  1964,  12. 

19  Higginson  1867,  14. 

20  The  term  ’compensatory’  appears 
in  Benjamin  E.  Mays’s  The  Negro’s  God 
(1928),  pp.  23—24. 

21  Lovell  1939,  133. 

22  Lovell  1939,  132.  Lovell  develops 
this  theme  more  thoroughly  and  on  the 
basis  of  much  larger  material  in  his 
Black  Song:  The  Flame  and  the  Forge 
(1972). 

23  Fischer  1953,  1. 

24  Levine  1971. 

25  Harding  1969.  Harding  quotes  the 
famous  ’opium’  statement  by  Marx,  but 
does  not  »balance  the  scales))  by  men¬ 
tioning  that  his  own  point  of  view  can 
also  be  supported  by  the  same  statement. 
In  this  passage  Marx  seems  to  distinguish 
the  two  functions  of  religion:  »Religious 
distress  is  at  the  same  time  the  expression 
of  real  distress  and  the  protest  against 
real  distress));  Marx — -Engels  1964,  42. 
The  first  »Marxist»  studies  on  religion 
as  the  ideology  of  protest  were  made  by 
Engels  in  his  work  on  the  Peasant  War 
in  Germany  and  the  history  of  early 
Christianity;  see  ibid.,  97 — 118,  194 — 
204,  316- — 347;  see  also  Vitezlav  Gar- 
davsky :  God  Is  Not  Tet  Dead.  A 
Pelican  Original  1973,  168 — 178. 

26  Blassingame  1972,  75 — 76. 

27  Rawick  1972,  38.  Rawick  also 
points  out  interesting  possibilities  for  the 
continuation  of  some  African  traditions, 
see  §  61  and  §§  74,  88.  Charles  H. 
Nichols’s  Many  Thousand  Gone  has 
a  surprisingly  short  passage  on  the 
slave  religion,  but  his  case  studies  of 
Josiah  Henson’s  and  William  Hayden’s 
religion  and  its  impact  on  their  decisions 
are  interesting:  Nichols  1963,  76 — 87. 
See  also  Stanley  Feldman’s  Once  A 
Slave  (1970),  67—80,  178—182. 

28  Genovese  1974,  659.  For  Geno¬ 
vese’s  conclusions  about  the  role  and 
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meaning  of  black  religion,  see  pp.  658 — 
660  and  for  his  conception  of  the  world¬ 
view  of  the  slaveholders,  p.  86. 

29  Genovese  1974,  231,  658—660. 

30  Genovese  1974,  659.  This  view  has 
not  been  expressed  by  Genovese  alone. 
Some  other  writers  on  black  religion 
have  also  re-evaluated  the  character  and 
meaning  of  the  accommodative  or  »es- 
capistic»  aspect  of  slave  religion.  Law¬ 
rence  W.  Levine  for  one  has  pointed  out 
—  in  reference  to  Eric  Flobshawn  — 
that  the  slave  religion  can  also  be  seen 
as  one  form  of  prepolitical  opposition 
in  a  situation  where  there  was  no 
political  consciousness,  »as  a  serious 
alternative  to  the  societal  system  created 
by  southern  slaveholders)) ;  Levine  1971, 
125.  Cf.  Lee  1972,  14  and  Long  1971, 
passim. 

§  16.  1  The  distinction  between  dia¬ 
chronic  and  synchronic  approaches  in 
the  study  of  Afro-American  culture  has 
been  discussed,  for  example,  by  Sidney 
Mintz;  Mintz  1970,  10 — 11. 

2  Flerskovits  1941,  40 — 43;  Bastide 
1967,  7;  Fage  1969,  63 — 80.  For  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  longer  expeditions,  see 
Herskovits  op.cit.,  40 — 43;  Mannix  1962, 
9. 

3  For  the  conception  of  West  Africa 
as  a  geographical  and  cultural  area  see 
Davidson  1966,  3 — 6;  Parrinder  1961, 
1—6. 

4  Herskovits  1941,  61;  cf.  Herskovits 
1936,  passim. 

3  Herskovits  1941,  62. 

6  Davidson  1966,  174—175. 

7  Trimingham  1962,  34. 

8  Trimingham  1962,  34;  cf.  Hersko¬ 
vits  1941,  65 — 66. 

•  Herskovits  1941,  67 — -68.  Hersko¬ 
vits  has  remarked  on  the  vague  use  of 
the  term  ’kingdom’;  here  it  means  a 
political  unit  comprising  several,  rela¬ 
tively  independent  village  or  tribal 


units;  cf.  ibid.,  66. 

§  17. 1  Patterson  1966,  154;  cf.  Hersko¬ 
vits  1933,  10,  51,  55;  Bastide  1967,  51. 

2  Parrinder  1961,  12;  cf.  Busia  1970, 
191. 

3  Parrinder  1961,  10 — -11;  cf.  Busia, 
1970,  192—195. 

4  Parrinder  1961,  11;  cf.  Mercier 
1970,  231,  Herskovits  1941,  71—72. 

5  Parrinder  1961,  13 — 55. 

6  Parrinder  1961,  55 — 59. 

7  Mercier  1970,  228;  Herskovits  1941, 
70 — 71;  cf.  Bascom  1969,  119. 

8  Parrinder  1961, 24;  cf.  Mbiti  1970,6. 

9  Mercier  1970,  226. 

10  Mercier  1970,  210.  Bascom  noticed 
that  beings  that  were  in  some  areas 
worshipped  as  gods,  functioned  as  an¬ 
cestors  in  Ife,  the  religious  centre  of  the 
Yorubas;  quoted  in  Herskovits  1941,  63; 
Herskovits  mentions  situations  in  which 
some  families  claim  to  be  descendants 
of  gods;  ibid.;  cf.  Parrinder  1961,  116. 

11  Herskovits  1938b,  294.  See  also 
Mercier  1970,  231,  233;  Baumann  1936, 
132;  Herskovits  1941,  70;  Herskovits 
1933,  9. 

12  Mbiti  1970,  3. 

13  Parrinder  1961,  159. 

14  For  various  theories  of  magic,  see, 
for  example,  Yalman  1968,  521 — 528; 
cf.  §  1,  footnote  14. 

16  Parrinder  1961,  75—76,  156—171. 
Parrinder  also  writes  of  priests  who  are 
attached  to  temples  and  Devotees  or 
Mediums  who  give  messages  from  the 
Gods.  The  priests  can  also  act  as  diviners 
or  herbalists;  for  witchcraft  in  West 
Africa,  see  pp.  165 — 169. 

§  18.  1  Trimingham  1962,  45 — -46. 
For  the  history  of  Islam  in  West  Africa, 
see  also  Davidson  1966,  163 — 191,  and 
passim;  Mbiti  1970,  317 — 332;  Parrin¬ 
der  1969,  182—190. 

2  Trimingham  1962,  144 — 151.  The 
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Islamization  of  the  great  kingdoms 
meant  little  else  than  proselytizing  the 
ruling  families;  the  significance  of  this 
lay  in  the  status  of  the  family  cult  of 
the  ruling  family  in  a  system  where  the 
monarchy  was  both  a  political  and  a 
ritual  system  of  leadership;  see  op.  cit., 
34 — 35;  cf.  Herskovits  1941,  64 — 66. 

3  Trimingham  1962,  144 — 154. 

4  Parrinder  1969,  187. 

5  Trimingham  1962,  232. 

6  Quoted  in  Trimingham  1962,  152. 

7  Trimingham  1949,  248;  for  a 

contrary  opinion,  see  Mbiti  1970,  323, 
footnote  19. 

8  Quoted  in  Woodson  1919,  351;  cf. 

Collins  1811,  184;  for  references  to 

Muslim  slaves  see  §  101,  Puckett 

1926,  528,  footnote  5  and  Nordholt 
1956,  62.  In  South  America  and 

the  Caribbean  the  number  and  role  of 
Muslim  slaves  was  much  more  im¬ 
portant  and  visible  than  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  see  Freyere  1956,  264 — -265. 

Freyere  considers  it  a  fact  that  the 
Muslim  slaves  were  not  only  culturally 
superior  to  their  fellow  slaves,  but  to 
the  great  majority  of  white  colonists  as 
well;  cf.  Puckett  1926,  528.  For  Muslim 
communities  in  the  West-Indies  see  also 
Curtin  1967,  163—166. 

9  Jones  1842,  125.  The  history  of 
early  Christian  missions  in  West  Africa 
indicates  that  some  of  the  Africans  who 
were  enslaved  and  shipped  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricas  could  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Christian  mission  in  their  home  land. 
The  impact  of  Christianity  was  notable 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Congo,  where 
the  Portuguese  missionaries  arrived  in 
1490,  and  in  Sierra  Leone  from  the  first 
decades  of  the  Nineteenth  century.  There 
was  less  Christian  impact  in  other 
slaving  areas,  although  Mbiti  assumes 
that  by  1850  Christianity  already  had 
increasingly  large  followers  (sic)  along 
the  coast  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Nigeria»; 


Mbiti  1970,  302.  According  to  Basil 
Davidson  the  Christian  mission  was 
restricted  to  a  few  missionary  centres 
along  the  coast  »whose  power  of  con¬ 
version  was  minimal»;  Davidson  1966, 
165. 

§  19.  1  Frazier  1971,  1.  According  to 
Frazier  it  was  not  until  1840  that  the 
number  of  females  equalled  the  number 
of  males  in  the  slave  population  of  the 
U.S.  For  the  manner  of  acquiring  slaves 
in  Africa,  see  Herskovits  1941,  33 — 53; 
Mannix  1962,  30—33. 

2  Frazier  1971,  1. 

3  Elkins  1968,  102. 

4  Elkins  1968,  102. 

5  It  seems  that  slave-traders  and  slave¬ 

holders  had  to  be  almost  amateur  afri- 
canists  in  order  to  make  appropriate 
purchases:  they  would  have  to  be  aware, 
for  instance,  of  current  conventions,  for 
example,  that  the  Senegambian  peoples 
were  no  good  for  heavy  work  but  made 
excellent  house  slaves  and  craftsmen, 
that  the  Fanti  were  difficult  to  manage 
(they  were  often  leaders  of  slave  revolts), 
that  the  Yorubas  and  Dahomeyans  were 
experienced  in  cultivating  land,  that  the 
Ibos  were  the  most  troublesome,  be¬ 
cause  they  sometimes  preferred  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  to  submitting  (it  was  a 
current  expression  in  Haiti,  »Ibos  pend’ 
cor’  a  yo»,  »The  Ibo  hang  themselves))), 
and  so  on;  Mannix  1962,  14 — 21. 

6  Park  1919,  117;  Aptheker  1943,  63. 

7  Stampp  1956,  40. 

8  See  Meier-Rudwick  1970,  42  and 
Frazier  1963,  2.  For  state  by  state 
statistics  on  slaveholding,  see,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Owsley  1949,  passim. 

9  For  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
acculturization  processes  of  Africans  in 
North  America,  see  Herskovits  1941, 
110 — 142;  see  also  Park  1919,  passim, 
and  Frazier  1963,  1 — 6. 

10  Frazier  1963,  4. 
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11  See  §  15,  also  Genovese  1974,  231, 
658 — 660;  cf.  Frazier  1963,  6. 

12  Cf.  Mintz  1970,  10—11. 

§  20.  1  Jernegan  1916,  504;  Mecklin 
1917,  110—111,  116. 

2  Mecklin  1917,  116. 

3  Jernegan  1916,  505 — 507;  cf.  Meck¬ 
lin  1917,  117 — 118;  Jordan  1968,  180 — 
187;  Pennington  1935,  453 — 456;  Vibert 
1933,  175.  For  the  development  of  the 
status  of  the  slaves  in  general,  see 
Mecklin  1917,  passim. 

§  21.  1  Jernegan  1916,  508. 

3  Bergman — Bergman  1969,  19. 

3  Jernegan  1916,  508;  Vibert  1933, 
189—190;  Jordan  1968,  208;  Woodson 
1919,  342—345. 

4  Jernegan  1916,  516;  for  the  early 
history  of  the  SPG,  see  also  Pierre  1916 
and  Vibert  1933. 

5  Jernegan  1916,  516. 

6  Jernegan  1916,  516. 

7  Quoted  in  Jordan  1968,  185 — 186. 

8  Jernegan  1916,  517;  cf.  Jordan  1968, 
182—187  and  Klingberg  1941,  6—7. 

8  Jernegan  1916,  521—522. 

10  Quoted  in  Jordan  1968,  213. 

11  Jernegan  1916,  526.  Herbert  S. 
Klein  has  examined  this  lack  of  success 
from  the  institutional  point  of  view 
and  compared  the  situation  in  Virginia 
with  that  of  Cuba  and  Brazil;  Klein 
1971. 

12  Jackson  1931,  171;  Jordan  1968, 
212;  Bruner  1933,  passim. 

13  Boles  1972,  6. 

14  Jackson  1931,  180;  Bergman — 
Bergman  1868,  68. 

15  Quoted  in  Jordan  1968,  212. 

18  Frazier  1963,  8 — 9;  cf.  Jackson 
1931,  172  One  of  Herskovits’s  most 
famous  theses  is  that  the  preference  of 
the  slaves  for  the  Baptist  denomination 
can  be  explained  by  the  connection 
between  West  African  river  cults  and 


baptism  by  total  immersion;  see  Hersko- 
vits  1941,  232—235. 

§  22.  1  Pennington  1935,  456. 

2  Vibert  1933,  175;  cf.  Pierre  1916, 
356—358. 

3  See  Jordan  1968,  211  and  Klingberg 
1941,  8—19,  123—133. 

4  See  Olmsted  1860,  162 — 167;  Boles 
1972,  7. 

5  Jackson  1931,  172. 

6  Jackson  1931,  172. 

7  Jordan  1968,  212. 

8  Quoted  in  Jordan  1968,  214. 

9  Jordan  1968,  214;  Jackson  1931, 
178 — 179.  Several  collective  manumis¬ 
sions,  however,  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  revivals;  Jackson  op.cit.,  177 — 
178. 

§  23.  1  Bruner  1933;  Jackson  1931, 
168 — 169,  18 Iff.  Jackson  writes  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  Bruner  of  the  whole  country; 
see  also  Boles  1972,  12 — 24. 

2  Boles  1972,  12. 

3  Jackson  1931,  196;  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  black  churches  in  Virginia,  see 
pp.  188 — 195;  and  in  general,  Doyle 
1971,  49—52;  Frazier  1963,  27—28. 

4  Woodson  1919,  2;  Stampp  1956,  28. 

6  Jackson  1931,  181—182. 

6  Boles  1972,  70. 

7  See  Boles  1972,  67;  Lomax  1950, 
332. 

8  Bruce  1974,  3—12. 

8  Bruce  1974,  51—52;  Crum  1940, 
151 ;  Boles  1972,78 — 79.  The  original  type 
of  institution  had  died  out  by  1840, 
but  survived  in  a  more  institutionalized 
form;  Ahlstrom  1972,  435. 

10  Boles  1972,  121—124;  White  1928, 
42— 52;  Jackson  1943,  102—107. 

11  Long  1857,  159;  cf.  Jones  1842, 
55—56;  Flanders  1933,  175;  Crum  1940, 
150.  Long  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
camp  meetings  were  usually  organized 
at  the  end  of  the  summer,  after  the  crop 
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had  been  harvested. 

12  Lovell  1972,  81. 

13  Lovell  1972,  79 — 83;  Lovell  devotes 
a  whole  chapter  to  this  particular  ques¬ 
tion.  Dena  Epstein  has  compiled  a  short 
list  of  sources  in  which  slave  participation 
in  camp  meetings  is  mentioned;  Epstein 
1962,  202.  See  also  §  84. 

14  Bergman — Bergman  1969,  144 — 

145,  132 — 143.  Peter  M.  and  Mort  N. 
Bergman  write  conclusively:  »From  1830 
to  1832  many  state  laws  were  enacted 
forbidding  instruction  of  slaves,  limiting 
Negro  preachers,  forbidding  assembly  of 
Negroes  except  when  supervised  by 
whites,  limiting  slave  hiring,  forbidding 
drums,  whistles  and  musical  instru- 
ments»;  ibid.,  138;  cf.  Goodell  1853, 
328ff  and  Knight  1949,  474—475.  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  were  exceptional 
in  not  having  laws  of  this  kind;  see 
Woodson  1919,  182  and  Coleman  1940, 
78. 

16  For  exceptions,  see  McColley  1964, 
105;  Earnest  1914,  66;  Buckingham 
1842,  168;  Woodson  1919,  182—183. 

§  24. 1  Those  scholars  who  have  written 
of  »a  movement  beginning  at  this  point 
of  time  actually  only  use  material  from 
these  two  states;  see  Fickling  1924,  12; 
Perkins  1941,  228—230. 

2  Quoted  in  Jackson  1931,  212.  For 
schism  in  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and 
Presbyterian  churches,  see  Ahlstrom 
1972,  659 — 669;  Bruner  1933;  Earnest 
1914,  80— 81;  Jackson  1931,  210—212. 

3  Jones  1842,  70 — 71;  Harrison  1891, 
196. 

4  In  fact  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Methodists  had  started  earlier:  the 
Methodist  circuit  and  station  preachers 
had  preached  to  the  slaves  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  century.  Milton 
C.  Sernett  mentions  as  the  first  of  the 
larger  efforts  to  reach  the  slaves  the  work 
of  James  H.  Mallard  and  James  E. 


Glenn  who  were  sent  by  the  South 
Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1809  to  convert 
slaves  »from  Ashley  River  to  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  River»  and  »from  Santee  River 
to  the  Cooper».  Both  missionaries  had 
to  abandon  the  work  because  of  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  slaveholders;  Sernett 
1972,  48.  See  also  The  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review.  Vol.  48.  1866,  418—428. 

5  Harrison  1893,  196. 

6  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  Vol. 
48.  1866,  424—425. 

7  Harrison  1893,  324;  according  to 
the  census  of  1850  the  number  of  slaves 
in  plantations  and  farms  in  the  entire 
South  was  about  2,800,000;  according 
to  the  census  of  1860  the  total  number 
of  slaves  in  the  country  was  3,953,760, 
of  which  probably  3.5  millions  were 
rural  slaves;  Bergman — Bergman  1969, 
194,  221.  South  Carolina  had  in  1850 
384,984  slaves  and  Georgia  381,682 
slaves;  ibid.,  194. 

8  Harrison  1893,  195,  324.  The  eleven 
other  conferences  in  1864  were  (member¬ 
ship  in  parenthesis)  Holston  (694),  Vir¬ 
ginia  (3226),  North  Carolina  (3654), 
Montgomery  (5153),  Mobile  (5684), 
Florida  (2703),  Texas  (2213),  East 
Texas  (963),  Arkansas  (684)  and  Wachi- 
ta  (1172);  ibid.  324.  Membership  sta¬ 
tistics  are  not,  of  course,  an  exact  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  number  of  slaves  influenced 
by  the  mission;  cf.  ibid.,  188. 

9  Harrison  1893,  318. 

10  Ahlstrom  1972,  444. 

11  Quoted  in  African  Repository  and 
Colonial  Journal.  Vol.  X,  no.  8.  1834. 
For  similar  reports  of  the  Synods  of 
other  states,  see  Vol.  XI,  no.  5.  1835 
(Mississippi,  Alabama)  and  Vol.  X,  no. 
8  (Kentucky);  Jones  1847,  45 — 54. 

12  African  Repository  and  Colonial  Jour¬ 
nal.  Vol.  X,  no.  7,  205 — 206  and  no.  8, 
245. 

13  Jones  1842,  95—96. 
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14  See  Basset  1899,  71;  Sellers  1950, 
318;  cf.  Weatherford  1957,  170 — 198. 

15  See  Woodson  1919,  19 Iff;  Jackson 
1930,  89—92;  also  §  26. 

14  Jones  1842,  94—95;  Daniel  1971, 
passim.  In  some  places  there  were  com¬ 
mittees,  though,  for  the  planning  of 
special  instruction  for  the  slaves,  see 
Sellers  1950,  308 — 315;  Daniel  op.  cit. , 
9. 

17  Jackson  1931,  212;  Earnest  1914, 

85—86. 

18  Daniel  1971,  10 — 1 1.  Jackson  comes 
closer  to  this  opinion  later  in  his  article, 
admitting  that  »from  the  angle  of  formal 
Christian  instruction  by  organized 
church  bodies  the  Virginia  Negroes 
were  ...  to  a  large  degree  neglected»; 
Jackson  1931,  238. 

19  Quoted  in  Sellers  1950,  315. 

20  Jackson  1931,  213,  footnote  122; 
for  the  influential  resolution  of  the 
Virginia  Baptist  General  Association  in 
1845,  see  Earnest  1914,  81;  for  other 
states,  see  Sydnor  1933,  58 — 60  (Mis¬ 
sissippi),  Sellers  1950,  308 — 315  (Ala¬ 
bama);  Basset  1899,  387  (North  Caro¬ 
lina);  cf.  Weatherford  1957,  112—137. 

21  Daniel  1971,  1;  Earnest  1914,  78— 
79;  Jackson  1931,  236—237. 

22  Daniel  1971,  1—2;  Basset  1899,  61. 
An  excellent  contemporary  description 
of  a  plantation  deacon  is  included  in 
Charles  A.  Raymond’s  The  Religious 
Life  of  a  Negro  Slave;  Raymond  1863, 
479—481. 

28  Daniel  1971,  2;  Jackson  1914, 
219—220. 

24  Daniel  1971,  2—3;  Earnest  1914, 
100;  for  the  famous  case  of  »Uncle 
Jack»,  see  §  87. 

25  Daniel  1971,  4 — -5.  For  the  black 
churches  in  Virginia,  see  Jackson  1931, 
181—203. 

28  Jackson  1930,  75. 

27  Earnest  1914,  66;  cf.  Dodd  1919, 
99—100. 


28  Jones  1832,  92—93. 

29  See  Earnest  1914,  66;  Basset  1899, 
76;  Jackson  1930,  82;  Fickling  1924, 
24;  Woodson  1919,  179—180;  Weather¬ 
ford  1957,  25—49. 

30  William  Meade,  Sermons,  Dialogues 
and  Narratives  to  Servants,  to  be  read  to 
them  in  families.  Richmond  1836;  Gads¬ 
den  et  al.,  A  Catechism  to  be  used  by  the 
teachers  in  the  religious  instruction  of  persons 
of  color  (etc.).  Charleston  1837;  see 
Jones  1842,  82. 

31  Earnest  1914,  65 — 66;  Basset  1899, 
66—71. 

32  Basset  1899,  53. 

33  Basset  1899,  53  (speaking  of  North 
Carolina);  cf.  Weatherford  1957,  50 — 
83;  Davis  1975,  213—254. 

34  See  Jackson  1930,  87 — 88;  Fickling 
1924,  24—26. 

35  Jackson  1930,  89;  see  also  §  25. 
In  addition  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Charleston  meeting,  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Association  for  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Instruction  of  the  Negroes  in 
Liberty  County,  Georgia,  (Savannah 
1 836—)  can  be  consulted  for  information 
about  what  was  probably  the  most 
efficiently  organized  mission  in  the  field. 

36  See  Thornwell  1850;  Plumer  1848; 
Bardwell  1859;  Collin  1852;  see  also 
several  articles  on  this  subject  in  DeBow’s 
Review,  for  example,  Vol.  XIX  (New 
Series,  Vol.  II),  1855,  362—363;  Vol. 
XXIV  (New  Series,  Vol.  IV)  1858, 
277—279;  Vol.  XXVI.  1859,  107—108. 

37  Bergman — Bergman  1969,  221. 

88  Quoted  in  Daniel  1964,  338,  foot¬ 
note  1 ;  cf.  DeBow’s  Review.  Vol.  XXVI. 
1859,  1 18,  where  the  total  church  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  slaves  is  given  as  468,000, 
all  denominations  included. 

39  Bruner  1933. 

§  25  1  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  Religious 
Instruction  of  the  Negroes,  34 — 35;  quoted 
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in  Crum  1940,  193. 

2  Crum  1940,  194 — 195.  The  aboli¬ 
tionists  made  abundant  use  of  testi¬ 
monies  like  this  in  their  pamphlets  and 
books;  see,  for  example,  Brooke  1845, 
20 — 21;  The  National  Era.  Vol.  I,  No. 
31.  1847. 

3  Harrison  1893,  217 — 218.  Harri¬ 
son’s  work  is  a  good  source  for  the  over¬ 
romantic  picture  of  the  plantation  mis¬ 
sions;  see  chapter  »Notes  From  the 
Pioneers»,  pp.  197 — -296. 

4  A  sample  of  articles  intended  to 
encourage  the  slaveholders  in  religious 
instruction  can  be  found  in  Southern 
Agriculturist,  see  Vol.  I.  1828,  564;  Vol. 
II.  1822,  248;  Vol.  IV.  1831,  494;  Vol. 
V.  1832,  181;  Vol.  VI.  1833,  573 ;  Vol. 
VII.  1834,  367. 

*  DeBow’s  Review.  Vol.  X.  1851,  627. 

«  DeBow’s  Review.  Vol.  XXVI.  1859, 
107. 

7  DeBow’s  Review.  Vol.  XXVI.  1859, 
107;  cf.  ibid.  Vol.  XXIV.  1860,  362— 
368;  Bowen  1835. 

3  Jones  1842,  175—191. 

8  Jones  1842,  193,  192—205. 

10  Jones  1842,  114—115. 

11  Jones  1842,  117. 

12  Jones  1842,  117. 

13  Jones  1842,  125. 

14  Jones  1842,  153. 

§  26.  1  Jones  1847,  28;  for  other 
similar  instructions  see,  for  example, 
Plumer  1848;  Bard  well  1859;  Law  1847. 

2  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  Vol. 
48.  1866,  430. 

3  See  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Religious  Instruction  of 
the  Negroes  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia. 
Savannah  1844,  11  — 14;  see  also  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  (1846),  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  (1848)  and  C.  C.  Jones, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  to  the 
Negroes  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia. 
Charleston  1 834 ;  cf.  Harrison  1 893, 232ff ; 


Crum  1940,  198 — 231;  The  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review.  Vol.  48. 1866,427 — 431. 

4  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  Vol. 
48.  1866,  427. 

5  Jones  1847,  32—34. 

6  Daniel  1964,  339—340;  Basset  1899, 
52—53;  Sellers  1950,  296—300;  Clapp 
1846,  206;  see  also  §  83. 

7  See  Basset  1899.  52;  Sellers  1950, 
296;  cf.  §  83. 

§  27.  1  Cf.  Donald  1971,  3—4.  For 
earlier  attempts  to  formulate  a  diffe¬ 
rentiated  biblical  defence  of  slavery,  see 
Bellot  1971,  passim. 

2  Adams  1854,  194. 

3  Jordan  1968,  17 — 20;  cf.  Donald 
1971,  4;  Davis  1975,  553—554. 

4  Stringfellow  1856,  89. 

5  Stringfellow  1856,  91 — 93. 

6  I  Cor.  VII:  20—22. 

7  Phil.  10—18. 

3  Armstrong  1857,  9 — 10. 

8  For  the  slaves’  point  of  view,  see 

§  68. 

§  28.  1  William  Knox:  Three  Tracts 
Respecting  the  Conversion  and  Instruction  of 
the  Free  Indians  and  Negro  Slaves  in  the 
Colonies.  London  1789;  quoted  in  Bellot 
1971,  30. 

2  Bellot  1971,  28—30. 

3  Sernett  1972,  94 — 95. 

4  Jones  1847,  29. 

5  Jones  1834,  93.  The  first  of  Jones’s 
catechisms  was  A  Catechism  for  Colored 
Persons,  Charleston  1834;  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1837.  The  second 
was  A  Catechism  of  Scripture  Doctrine 
and  Practice  for  Families  and  Sabbath 
Schools,  Designed  Also  for  the  Oral 
Instruction  of  Colored  Persons,  Savan¬ 
nah  1837;  it  ran  to  several  editions  and 
I  have  used  that  of  1843. 

'Jones  1834,95. 

7  »Some  have  suggested  that  it  might 
be  less  theological  in  its  cast»,  Jones 
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writes  in  the  preface  to  a  later  edition 
of  his  1837  catechism;  Jones  1843,  5; 
cf.  Mathews  1965,  77. 

8  Sernett  1972,  108. 

9  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Liberty 
County  Association  for  the  Religious 
Instruction  of  the  Negroes.  Savannah 
1845,  24.  In  a  recent  essay  Donald  G. 
Mathews  has  commented  on  Jones’s 
work  and  ideas;  Mathews  1975. 

10  Capers  published  another  version 
of  this  in  1833  with  the  title  A  Catechism 
for  Little  Children  and  for  Use  in  the  Mis¬ 
sions  to  the  Slaves  in  South  Carolina-,  cf. 
Jackson  1930,  86;  Mathews  1965,  77. 

11  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  October 
28,  1837,  2;  quoted  in  Mathews  1965,  77. 

12  Mathews  1965,  78. 

13  Daniel  1971,  10;  Harrison  1914,  82. 

14  Jackson  1930,  86;  Jones  1842,  82. 

16  Bowen  1835,  27—30. 

11  Cf.  Jones  1834;  Jones  1843;  Hoff 
1857;  Ryland  1848. 

17  Palmer  1828,  23—24. 

18  Palmer  1828,  37—49. 

19  See  Jones  1834;  Jones  1843; 
Capers  1832;  Palmer  1828. 

20  Hoff  1857,  39—42. 

21  Mason  Crum  thinks  there  were 
about  a  dozen  different  catechisms  spe¬ 
cially  drawn  up  for  slaves  in  the  ante¬ 
bellum  South;  Crum  1940,  172.  Jones, 
in  his  short  history  of  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  slaves,  has  a  list  of  the 
catechisms  and  other  catechetical  lite¬ 
rature  published  between  1821 — 1841; 
see  also  Jackson  1930,  86 — 87. 

22  Jackson  gives  the  year  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  latter  as  1831  (1930,  86) 
and  Jones  as  1836  (1842,  82).  Meade 
also  published  Pastoral  Letter.  Religious 
Instruction  of  Servants,  Richmond  1934, 
and  Scriptural  Duties  of  Masters,  New 
York  1834. 

23  William  Meade,  Sermons  Addressed 
to  Masters  and  Servants;  quoted  in  Hig- 
ginson  1855 — 1856,  6 — 7. 


24  For  the  use  made  of  these  collec¬ 
tions,  see  Fickling  1924,  21 ;  Daniel  1964, 
342 — 343;  Perkins  1941,  236. 

25  Perkins  1941,  236. 

26  Glennie  1844,  21. 

27  Dickson  1856,  126. 

28  Dickson  1856,  170. 

29  G.  P.  Jackson  maintains  that  the 
main  background  of  the  Negro  spirituals 
is  the  white  tradition,  starting  in  the 
1750s;  Jackson  1943,  279—294.  A  later 
student  concludes  that  the  motifs  of  the 
Negro  spirituals  indicate  rather  a  direct 
biblical  influence  than  that  of  white 
camp  meeting  songs;  Wright  1969,  14. 

§  29.  1  Mathews  1965,  85  (see  also 
footnote  57) ;  Genius  of  Universal  Emanci¬ 
pation.  Vol.  I,  1822.  No.  12,  191—193; 
The  Non-Slaveholder.  Vol.  IV,  1849, 
No.  5;  The  Anti-Slavery  Record.  Vol.  I. 
1835.  No.  6. 

2  The  Liberator.  Vol.  XXV.  1855. 
No.  37,  146;  Genius  of  Universal  Emanci¬ 
pation.  Vol.  I.  1822.  No.  12,  191—193; 
see  also  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Socie'y  Tract  No.  1  (n.d.)  (»Shall  We 
Give  Bibles  To  Three  Millions  of 
American  Slaves  ?»). 

3  Douglas  1 848,  121;  cf.  The  National 
Era.  Vol.  II.  1848.  No.  53. 

4  Douglass  1848,  121. 

5  See  The  National  Era.  Vol.  VII.  1853. 
No.  347.  (»Letter  From  Kentucky»). 

8  Barnes  1965,  18;  for  religious 

abolitionism,  see  Curry  1965;  for  mis¬ 
sionary  abolitionism,  see  Johnson  1963; 
for  the  identification  of  slavery  with  sin, 
see  Jordan  1975,  46 — -47,  552 — 553; 
Quarles  1958,  9;  Barnes  op.  cit.,  18. 

7  Quarles  1968,  79. 

8  See  Fee  1891,  72. 

9  Quoted  in  Starobin  1970,  133. 

10  See  Foner  1971,  87,  93. 

11  Ross  1875,  7. 

12  Ross  1875;  for  other  similar  cases, 
see,  for  example,  The  Liberator.  Vol. 
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XXVI.  1856.  No.  39  and  Fee  1891,  72. 

18  Johnson  1963,  309  (he  speaks  of 
abolitionist  missionaries). 

§  30  1  See  §  7. 

1  See  §§  3  and  12. 

3  There  are  several  identical  texts  in, 
for  example,  the  collections  of  Allen 
(1867)  and  Higginson  (1867)  as  well 
as  in  those  of  Fenner  (1874)  and  Marsh 
(1880).  For  a  text  that  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded  for  the  second  reason,  see  Marsh 
1880,  265. 

4  Further  slave  spirituals  can  be  found 
in,  for  example,  Nicholas  Ballanta- 
Taylor,  Saint  Helena  Island  Spirituals 
(1925),  Robert  Nathaniel  Dett,  Religious 
Folk-Songs  of  the  Negro  as  sung  at  Hampton 
Institute  (1927),  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
ed.,  The  Books  of  American  Negro  Spirituals, 
2  vols.  (1940);  see  also  Parrish  1942, 
Mcllhenny  1933  and  Work  1915. 

5  Smythe  1931,  198;  cf.  Jackson  1943, 
142—153  and  Mcllhenny  1933,  22. 

6  Where  an  indicator  occurs  more 
than  once  in  a  text,  this  has  been  counted 
as  a  single  occurence. 

7  The  results  of  the  calculations  are 
tabulated  in  Appendix  IV. 

§  31.  i  See  McCulloch  1912,  374. 
These  myths  may  also  appear  inde¬ 
pendently:  messianism  does  not  always 
imply  eschatological  expectations;  see 
Kohn  1951,  356. 

2  See  Zephaniah  1;  Zachariach  14; 
Malachi  3;  Amos  3  and  5. 

3  Ezekiel  18;  Habakkuk  3;  Isaiah 
2  and  11. 

4  Isiaiah  11;  Jeremiah  23;  see  also 
Emmet  1915. 

5  Isaiah  11,  35,  and  65;  Jeremiah  30; 
Ezekiel  40;  Amos  9;  Micah  4;  see  also 
McCulloch  1912. 

«  Rev.  20,  21. 

7  Rev.  21. 

3  Cf.  Kohn  1951,  352;  Shepperson 


1962,  47. 

*  Cf.  Talmon  1968,  340;  Miihlmann 
1964,  336. 

10  Miihlmann  1964,  303. 

11  Talmon  1968,  526. 

1 2  This  problem  is  discussed  in  §§58, 1 09. 

§  32.  1  Messianic  elements  can  be 
found  in  116  Negro  spirituals,  i.e.  in 
about  one  quarter  of  the  present  ma¬ 
terial.  The  total  number  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  is  361,  of  which  238  are  myths, 
mythologemes,  or  motifs,  and  123  allu¬ 
sions.  The  small  number  of  the  latter 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  various  iden¬ 
tities  of  Jesus  are  here  classified  as 
motifs  (Jesus  as  Saviour,  Jesus  as  Mes¬ 
siah,  Jesus  as  Helper).  For  example, 
the  verse  »Ride  in,  kind  Saviour»  has 
been  interpreted  here  as  a  reference  to 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  in  spite  of  its  ob¬ 
viously  allusive  character;  see  Appendix 
IV  A. 

2  For  this  term,  see  Honko  1962, 
127 — 128  and  Pentikainen  1968,  111  — 
112. 

3  References  in  the  present  material 
are  to  the  list  of  spirituals  in  Appendix  VI. 
I  shall  not  refer  in  these  notes  to  the 
parallels  that  can  be  found  for  various 
themes  in  the  present  material,  since 
they  can  be  most  conveniently  be 
referred  to  in  the  frequency  tables 
(Appendix  IV). 

4  See  1.  Samuel  10:1;  2.  Samuel  2:4; 
Rev.  15:7  and  21 :9. 

5  Allen  1867,  43. 

•  One  of  the  spirituals  in  Fenner’s 
second  collection  (1901)  contains  a  most 
detailed  description  of  the  Deliverer  of 
the  book  of  Revelation;  the  nature  of 
the  text  and  the  abundance  of  motifs 
suggest,  however,  that  it  is  not  really  a 
slave  spiritual,  see  the  text  no.  466. 

7  See,  for  example,  Haavio  1955, 
336—451;  cf.  Eliade  1958,  400—402. 

3  Cf.  Rev.  6:8. 
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§  33  1  Higginson  1962,  49. 

2  The  problem  of  ambiguity  in  the 
spirituals  is  discussed  in  §  58. 

3  Elizabeth  Kilham  who  wrote  down 
this  text  cannot  explain  the  meaning  of 
»cater  nappen».  »Why,  dat’s  jes’  in 
de  hymn»,  was  the  reply  given  to  her 
query;  Kilham  1870.  My  own  guess  is 
that  »nappen»  is  napkin,  but  »cater» 
remains  obscure. 

§  34  1  Higginson  1867,  19. 

2  For  identification  of  slavery  with  sin, 
see  Davis  1966,  292,  318—322  and  324— 
367;  cf.  §  29. 

3  This  is  particularly  emphasized  in 
conversion  experiences,  see  §  88. 

4  See  Appendix  IV  A. 

5  The  American  Slave  3,  278; 

the  narrator  speaks  here  of  »an  old 
Baptist  hymn». 

8  Barton  says  that  this  text  was  sung 
particularly  by  black  soldiers;  Barton 
1899,  389. 

7  Accounts  of  the  Millerite  meetings 
tell  of  black  participation;  see  Lehman 
1962,  179;  for  the  Millerites  and  their 
songs,  see  Jackson  1943,  101 — 104; 

Lehman  op.  cit.,  178 — -179. 

§  35  1  See  §  14. 

§  36  1  Marsh  1880,  173. 

§  37  1  Cf.  spirituals  306  (Marsh)  and 
422  (Hallowed) ;  in  the  former  Mary 
is  told  that  Christ  has  gone  to  Galilee, 
and  in  the  latter  an  extra  couplet  has 
been  added  about  the  via  dolorosa. 

2  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol. 
XIV,  no.  LII,  1901,  172. 

3  For  the  mythology  of  the  dying 
god  see,  for  example,  Chadwick  1970, 
739 — 744.  For  discussion  of  Tammuz 
and  Osiris,  see  H.  Frankfort:  Kingships 
and  the  Gods.  University  of  Chicago  Press 
1948;  the  classic  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 


ject  is  in  J.  G.  Frazer’s  The  Golden  Bough 
(1890). 

4  See  also  §  60. 

5  See,  for  example,  Appendix  VI, 
no.  65. 

8  Johnson  1940b,  14 — 45. 

7  Jones  1965,  41;  cf.  Genovese  1974, 
575—576. 

8  Cf.  Appendix  VI,  nos.  59,  410. 

§  38.  1  Kilham  1870,  126;  see  also 
p.  123. 

2  Wiley  1938,  287—288;  see  also  §  56. 

3  The  American  Slave  16/3,  35 — 36. 

4  Bradford  1886,  41. 

5  Fischer  1953,  40.  Fischer’s  argument 
is  not  very  convincing;  he  quotes  the 
diary  of  Bishop  Asbury  for  1797,  where 
Asbury  identifies  himself  as  Moses 
going  down  into  the  »Egypt  of  South 
Carolina));  ibid. 

§  40.  1  There  are  in  all  225  eschato¬ 
logical  indicators  in  the  present  ma¬ 
terial.  Among  these  are  9  myths  and 
mythologemes  and  96  allusions  to  the 
end  of  the  world;  see  Appendix  IV  B. 

2  Strictly  speaking  the  lamp,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  expectation  of  the  messiah. 

3  »The  wheel  of  time))  also  reminds 
one  of  the  cyclical  concept  of  time  found 
in  some  of  the  major  eastern  religions; 
for  the  concept  of  time  in  religions  see, 
for  instance,  Brandon  1971,  2845 — 2850. 

4  The  significance  of  the  trumpet  as  a 
positive  allusion  also  derives  from  the 
story  of  Joshua  conquering  Jericho  with 
the  sounding  of  trumpets;  Joshua  6. 

5  See  Matthew  24 ;  Mark  2 1 ;  Luke  1 7. 

§  41.  1  The  myth  of  the  resurrection 
appears  in  the  material  7  times  as  a 
mythologeme  and  97  times  as  an  allu¬ 
sion;  see  Appendix  IV  B. 

2  Higginson  1867,  16. 

3  Though  usually  sensitive,  Higginson 
on  this  occasion  fails  to  see  the  symbolic 
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beauty  of  this  image  of  burying;  he 
remarks  almost  scornfully  of  »golden  and 
silver  fancies»  that  remind  him  of  the 
King  of  Spain’s  daughter  in  »Mother 
Goose»;  Higginson  1867,  17. 

§  42  x  There  are  14  mythologemes 
and  112  allusions  among  the  indicators 
belonging  to  the  category  of  the  myth 
of  the  last  judgment;  see  Appendix  IV  B. 

2  Higginson  1867,  14. 

2  Allen  1867,  4. 

4  Allen  1867,  4. 

§  43  1  Spear  1832,  17;  for  the  West 
Indies,  see  Pittman  1928,  657. 

*  Puckett  1926,  79. 

2  Parrinder  1961,  41 — 44. 

4  Thompson  1958:  Z.  112.  Sickness 
personified;  F.  493.  Spirit  of  plague; 
Z.  111.  Death  personified. 

§  45  1  Of  the  494  texts  in  the 
material,  320  spirituals-  —  about  two- 
thirds  —  contain  indicators  belonging 
to  the  category  heaven,  paradise,  and 
promised  land.  These  indicators  are 
predominantly  allusions,  the  total 
number  being  509,  as  opposed  to  29 
mythologemes.  In  this  connection  I 
have  also  separately  examined  texts  in 
which  heaven  is  explicitly  contrasted 
with  earthly  suffering,  as  well  as  texts 
containing  references  to  slavery;  see 
Appendix  IV  C. 

2  Heaven  and  paradise  are  not  included 
in  the  categories  myth,  mythologeme 
or  allusion,  but  their  frequency  is 
calculated  independently;  see  Appen¬ 
dix  IV  G. 

2  The  American  Slave  9/2,  257.  This 
spiritual  is  not  one  of  the  494  texts  in 
the  basic  material.  The  ex-slave  who 
sang  it  said  that  it  had  been  sung  by 
the  slaves  at  the  request  of  the  whites; 
ibid. 

4  According  to  Higginson  an  old  man 


insisted  that  the  »mighty  Myo»  meant 
the  river  of  death;  Higginson  refers 
further  to  the  meaning  of  »mawa»  as 
»death»  in  Camerun;  Higginson  1867, 
13.  For  the  African  conception  of  the 
river  of  death,  see  Mbiti  1971,  209  and 
Little  1954,  115. 

5  Barton  1899,  92. 

8  See,  for  example,  Bastide  1971,  106, 
116,  and  Frazier  1963,  6. 

7  See  Genovese  1974,  494 — 501. 

*  »Holy  order»  obviously  alludes  here 
to  the  number  referred  above. 

2  White  1928,  81. 

10  Deut.  26:9. 

11  It  should  be  noted  that  in  spite  of 
the  detailed  description  of  heaven  the 
allusive  process  has  —  at  least  in 
principle  —  been  preserved:  in  none 
of  these  texts  is  heaven  mentioned;  in 
the  first  example  (30)  the  allusion  is 
home  (»I  want  to  go  home»),  in  the 
second  (57)  the  still  more  allusive  »many 
thousand  go»,  and  in  the  third  (197) 
the  kingdom. 

§  46  1  DuBois  1961,  181. 

2  The  American  Slave  6,  211. 

2  Fischer  1953,  84—87. 

§  48  1  See  Appendix  IV  D. 

2  Conversion  experiences  are  dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  §  88. 

2  See  Higginson  1867,  15,  and  Barton 
1898,  77. 

4  See  Appendix  IV  D. 

§  49  1  See  Appendix  IV  E. 

2  Fischer  1953,  86—87. 

2  This  sort  of  spiritual  may  often 
have  been  influenced  by  white  denomi¬ 
national  hymns;  this  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  Go  In  The  Wilderness 
(69),  part  of  which,  according  to  Allen, 
is  borrowed  from  a  Methodist  hymn; 
Allen  1867,  14. 
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§  50  1  See  Appendix  IV  E. 

2  »We  should  be  tempted»,  Allen 
writes,  »from  the  character  of  this  tune, 
to  doubt  its  genuineness  as  a  pure  negro- 
song.  We  are  informed,  however,  that 
it  was  sung  twenty-five  years  ago  in 
negro  camp-meetings,  and  not  in  those 
of  the  whites»;  Allen  1867,  66. 

§  51  1  See  Appendix  IV  E. 

2  See  §  34. 

§  52  1  Mays  1938,  21. 

1  Barton  1899,  92.  No  grounds  seem 
to  exist,  however,  for  speaking  of  the 
slaves’  God  as  deus  otiosus;  the  notion 
of  an  »idle  God»  is  characteristic  of 
African  mythologies;  see  Parrinder 
1969b,  115—116,  120—122. 

3  The  American  Slave  18,  47. 

§  53  1  See  Appendix  IV  F. 

2  Puckett  1926,  553;  Puckett,  in  an 
interesting  chapter,  also  compares  the 
Afro-American  Devil  to  Mephistopheles 
in  the  Faust  legend;  ibid.,  552 — 553. 

3  Barton  1898,  84. 

1  The  idea  of  a  »folk  devil»  has  such 
a  global  character  that  the  features  of 
its  Afro-American  version  are  not 
necessarily  of  African  origin,  but  may 
equally  have  been  derived  from  the 
Euro- American  tradition;  see,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Cavendish  1970,  629. 

§  54  1  See  Appendix  IV  F. 

§  55  1  Bradford  1886,  37 — 38;  Hen¬ 
son  1881,  141;  Albert  1890,  6. 

2  Brown  1847,  51—52. 

3  Bradford  1886,  49—50. 

*  The  American  Slave  16/3,  72 — 73. 
The  Rev.  Williams  also  claims  to  have 
composed  the  spirituals  Roll  De  Stone 
Away,  You’ll  Rise  in  de  Skies  and 
Ezekiel,  We’se  comin  Home;  idib.,  69. 

3  Bradford  1886,  114—119. 


6  This  song  is  also  presented  in  Hertha 
Pauli’s  biography  of  Sojourner  Truth, 
a  famous  ex-slave;  according  to  Pauli, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote  it  down 
at  a  meeting.  As  this  happened  in  the 
early  1850s  — -  probably  1853  —  we 
can  still  accept  the  Rev.  Williams’s 
explanation;  Pauli  1962,  184 — 185. 

§  56  1  There  are  a  large  number  of 
spirituals  in  the  FWP-narratives  — ■  93 
texts  in  all.  In  addition  to  this  the 
narrators  mention  the  titles  or  opening 
lines  of  over  250  further  songs.  The 
largest  number  of  texts  were  collected 
in  South  Carolina  (26  texts),  Texas 
(18),  and  Alabama  (12).  These  figures 
do  not  include  songs  learned  by  slaves 
from  the  whites,  or  songs  obviously  of 
white  origin. 

2  The  American  Slave  4/2,  26. 

3  The  American  Slave  4/2,  26. 

1  The  American  Slave  3/2,  239 — 240. 

5  The  American  Slave  3/2,  239 — 240. 

6  The  American  Slave  3,  85. 

7  The  American  Slave  3,  85. 

3  The  American  Slave  5/2,  172. 

9  See,  for  example.  Barton  1899,  97. 

10  The  American  Slave  4/2,  133. 

11  The  American  Slave  17,  160 — 161. 

12  The  American  Slave  4/2,  3. 

13  Puckett  1926,  567. 

§  57  1  Higginson  1867,  19. 

2  Douglass  1881,  179. 

3  Bradford  1886,  62. 

*  Bradford  1886,  28. 

5  The  American  Slave  5/2,  198;  cf. 
Robinson  1901,  71. 

*  See  Fischer  1953;  Lovell  1939; 
Lovell  1972;  Uya  1971. 

7  Cf.  Levine  1971,  123. 

8  »Emic  statements)),  writes  Marvin 
Harris,  »refer  to  logico-empirical  systems 
whose  phenomenal  distinctions  or 
’things’  are  built  up  out  of  contrasts 
and  discriminations  significant,  meaning- 
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ful,  real,  accurate,  or  in  some  fashion 
regarded  as  appropriate  by  the  actors 
themselves».  Etic  statements  »depend 
upon  phenomenal  distinctions  judged 
appropriate  by  the  community  of 
scientific  observers»;  Harris  1968,  571, 
575;  cf.  Pelto  1970,  68—86. 

9  Cf.  Genovese  1974,  248—249. 

10  The  Liberty  Bell  1839,  42—43, 

quoted  in  Epstein  1963,  385;  cf.  Lomax 
1950,  450. 

11  The  American  Slave  18,  125.  The 
use  of  double-meanings  in  mutual 
communication  was  not  confined  to 
slave  songs;  Thomas  Mclntire,  an  ex¬ 
slave  from  Kentucky,  testified:  »I’d 
offen  hear  em  sayin  ’Nebber  min’ 
chillun,  fer  yer  auntie  is  sho’  a  cornin’. 
Dat  wuz  jest  a  blind  fer  sayin’,  ’Free¬ 
dom’  comin”.  Us  chillun  soon  learnt 
what  it  meant,  but  de  white  folks 
nebber  did  learn»;  Ohio  Narratives: 
Thomas  Mclntire. 

12  See  §  63. 

15  Genovese  1974,  272. 

14  For  a  survey  of  the  phenomenology 
and  historiography  of  these  movements, 
see  the  bibliographical  essay  by  Weston 
La  Barre;  La  Barre  1971. 

16  Ball  1837,  221.  For  the  idea  of 
reversed  social  roles  in  millennial 
movements,  see  Miihlmann  1964,  336ff. 

§  59  1  Gordon  1931,  194. 

2  Jones  1842,  266. 

3  Lorenzo  D.  Turner  has  suggested 
that  the  word  ’shout’  may  derive  from 
the  word  ’saut’  used  by  West  African 
Muslims  to  describe  the  circling  of  the 
sacred  stone  of  Kaba  in  Mecca;  quoted 
in  Parrish  1942,  54;  cf.  Lomax — Lomax 
1947,  421. 

4  Spaulding  1863,  67 — 68;  for  other 
early  descriptions  of  shouting,  see  Allen 
1867,  xii-xiv;  Forten  1864,  593 — 594; 
Stearns  1872,  371 — 372;  see  also  Parrish 
1942,  54 — 56;  Towne  1912,  20;  Pearson 


1906,  26—27. 

6  Gordon  1931,  199. 

3  Allen  1867,  xiv. 

7  Allen  1867,  xv. 

8  Lomax  1950,  463;  cf.  Gordon  1931, 

201. 

9  Allen  1867  xv;  for’  shouting  spiri¬ 
tuals’  in  Allen’s  collection,  see  pp.  6, 
34—36,  41,  44. 

10  The  American  Slave  3,  19;cf.  pp. 
18,  162—163. 

11  The  American  Slave  6,  106;  for 
white  resistance  to  shouting,  see  also 
Allen  1867,  xii. 

12  The  American  Slave  2/2,  135  and 
Negro  in  Virginia,  108. 

13  Carawan  1966,  11;  also  personal 
information  collected  in  Wadmalaw 
Island,  South  Carolina,  1973. 

14  The  American  Slave,  12,  247. 

13  Gordon  1931,  201. 

16  See  §  37. 

17  Fenner  1874,  234. 

18  The  American  Slave  7/2,  86. 

19  Another  obvious  dramatized  shout 
is  Marching  Round  Jerico  mentioned 
by  W.  E.  Barton;  Barton  1898,  88.  Cf. 
Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol.  55. 
1942,  212 — 218;  Lea  and  Marianne 
Seale  here  report  a  sunrise  service  in 
Louisiana  called  Easter  Rock.  The 
custom  included  singing  spirituals  and 
marching  around  the  church  house;  the 
marching  —  which  can  be  paralleled 
in  the  Easter  ritual  of  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  —  suggests  a  possible 
connection  with  the  shout  Seeking 
Jesus  (see  §  37) 

§  60  1  See  §  49. 

2  See  §  49. 

3  The  American  Slave  5/2,  43. 

4  The  American  Slave  14,  62;  cf. 
ibid.  14,  143;  15,  133;  Fenner  1874, 
174. 

§  61  1  The  American  Slave  12,  115 
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and  ibid.  7,  99;  cf.  ibid.  7/2,  86. 

*  The  African  Repository.  Vol.  I. 

1866,  333;  cf.  Hodgson  1823,  28. 

3  The  American  Slave  2/2,  89;  cf. 
12/2,  186—187;  7/2,  139;  6,  284;  6,  155. 

4  The  American  Slave  2,  196;  4,  299. 

5  See  Marsh  1880,  219—220;  cf. 
The  American  Slave  12/2,  340  and 
12,  98;  6,  22;  2,  196.  These  hymns 
were  apparently  known  all  over  the 
South  and  did  not  belong  only  to  the 
slave  tradition;  cf.  Genovese  1974,  199. 

*  The  American  Slave  7/2,  139. 

7  The  American  Slave  3,  278. 

8  See  §  37. 

8  Negro  in  Virginia,  80;  cf.  The 
American  Slave  12,  100;  Genovese  1974, 
475—481. 

10  The  American  Slave  4/2,  235. 

§  62  1  The  American  Slave  12,  100. 

2  The  American  Slave  3,  239. 

3  The  American  Slave  4/2,  43. 

4  The  American  Slave  9,  145. 

3  The  American  Slave  15,  395;  8,  18. 
8  Allen  1867,  xvi. 

7  McKim  1862,  57;  cf.  Higginson 

1867,  14.* 

8  Higginson  1867,  17. 

*  Higginson  1862,  188. 

10  The  American  Slave  2/2,  63. 

11  See  The  American  Slave  9/2,  257 
and  18,  15. 

13  The  American  Slave  18,  24.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  this  collector. 
The  narrator  is  a  woman,  the  former 
personal  servant  of  the  mistress  of  a 
Texas  plantation  with  about  100  slaves; 
ibid.,  17 — -21.  Most  of  the  ante-bellum 
articles  on  slave  songs  were  written 
about  experiences  in  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  states;  cf.  Epstein  1963. 

13  The  American  Slave  19,  171;  cf. 
14,  83—84. 

14  DuBois  1961,  181;  Douglass  1845, 
32. 

13  Fenner  1874,  173. 


18  The  American  Slave  18,  46 — 47; 
cf.  Brown  1847,  51 — 52;  Work  1915,  80. 

17  Stroyer  1898,  41. 

18  Marsh  1880,  173. 

19  The  American  Slave  5/2,  43. 

30  Smith  1891,  125. 

21  The  American  Slave  17,  160. 

§  63  1  Laubenstein  1930,  391. 

2  See,  for  example,  Fischer  1953. 

3  Higginson  1867,  19.  This  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  completely  secular  song,  alt¬ 
hough  the  maker,  interestingly,  calls 
it  a  ’spiritual’;  ibid.  20. 

4  McKim  1862,  58—59. 

3  Work  1915,  80;  cf.  Brown  1847, 
51—52. 

8  Work  1915,  78 — 88.  In  view  of 
Work’s  position  as  the  original  instructor 
of  the  Jubilee  Singers  of  Fisk  University 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  validity 
of  his  testimony;  it  is  regrettable, 
however,  that  he  has  not  provided  his 
unique  chapter  about  the  origins  of 
certain  songs  with  more  accurate  and 
formal  source  references. 

7  McKim  1862,  62. 

8  Barton  1899,  91. 

9  Douglass  1845,  32. 

10  See  §  55;  another  slave  mentions 
that  he  »had  a  hand»  in  the  making 
of  a  spiritual;  The  American  Slave 
4/2,  28. 

11  The  American  Slave  12/2,  186. 

12  The  American  Slave  4,  139 — 140. 

13  The  American  Slave  18,  47;  cf. 
4/2,  7;  3/2,  105. 

14  Murphy  1899,  328—329. 

13  The  American  Slave  11/2,  160; 
cf.  3/2,  239;  4/2,  27;  7/2,  139;  cf., 
Raymond  1864,  824 — -825. 

18  Murphy  1899,  329. 

17  Puckett  1926,  12. 

18  Puckett  1926,  12. 

§  64  1  See  Stark  and  Glock  1970, 
14—16;  Glock  1973,  9—11. 
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*  For  criticism  of  this  model  see,  for 
instance,  Robertson  1970,  51- — 58  and 
Towler  1974,  130—133. 

s  See  Spiro  1966,  96 — 98;  Ringgren 
1968,  12;  Strunk  1962,  21—23;  Yinger 
1970,  26—27,  32—40. 

4  Robertson  1970,  54. 

4  Stark  and  Clock  1970,  14 — 16; 

Glock  1973,  9—11. 

•  The  relationship  between  the 
dimensions  of  belief  and  knowledge  are 
somewhat  problematical  in  the  model 
of  Stark  and  Glock;  see  Glock  1973, 
11  and  Towler  1974,  132.  I  have  evaded 
the  problem  here  by  examining  only 
one  aspect  of  these  dimensions. 

7  A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  social  implications 
of  the  slave  religion;  see  §§  103 — 109. 

8  See  §  10. 

9  The  figure  showing  the  number  of 
FWP-narrators  is  not  quite  accurate, 
for  there  are  interviews  in  some  collect¬ 
ions  that  are  obviously  a  compilation 
of  the  views  of  several  narrators. 

10  See  Appendices  I  and  II. 

11  For  the  calculations,  see  Appendices 
I  and  II. 

§  65  1  The  American  Slave  6/2,  193. 

2  The  American  Slave  3,  5. 

8  The  American  Slave  19,  148;  cf. 
16/5,  12. 

4  Stearns  1872,  347.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  the  emotionalism  and 
anti-intellectualism  of  the  slave  religion 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  Southern 
religious  tradition;  John  W.  Boles  speaks 
of  the  Southern  »heart  religion)).  Boles 
1972,  195. 

5  Stearns  1872,  347;  cf.  p.  350. 
Steam’s  statement  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  generalization,  for  there  are  more 
than  enough  testimonies  in  the  slave 
narratives  about  the  zeal  with  which 
the  slaves  learned  to  read  the  Bible; 
see  Jones  1857,  14;  Malvin  1897,  34 — 


35;  Mars  1885,  12;  Offley  1860,  130; 
The  American  Slave  5,  213;  also  5/2, 
42—43;  6/2,  196;  12/2,  131;  13,  97; 
16/4,  28. 

6  The  American  Slave  7,  15;  cf.  also 
4,  228;  4,  287—288;  6,  14;  6,  135;  6, 
400;  7,  52. 

7  The  American  Slave  2/2,  200. 

§  66  1  See  §  24. 

2  The  American  Slave  10/2,  190;  cf. 
also  2/2,  32;  3/2,  153—154;  3/2,  200; 
3,  205;  Emerson  1930,  71 — 72. 

3  The  American  Slave  14,  268 — 269. 

4  The  American  Slave  2/2,  174. 

5  Harrison  1893,  244. 

8  Olmsted  1953,  372. 

7  The  American  Slave  12,  45;  cf. 
Clarke  1846,  104;  Pennington  1849,  255; 
The  American  Slave  16/4,  47;  also  16/4, 
75—76. 

8  Stearns  1872,  346—347. 

9  Stearns  1872,  348 — 349. 

10  See,  for  example,  The  American 
Slave  3/2,  91;  Johnson  1909,  17—18. 

11  The  American  Slave  4,  51. 

12  Johnson  1909,  29.  In  this  chapter 
the  prophet  speaks  of  »the  king  of  the 
south))  and  »the  king  of  the  north))  and 
the  war  between  them;  Daniel  11:5- — 6. 

13  Murphy  1899,  329. 

14  Clarke  1846,  105. 

§  67  1  Plumer  1848,  28. 

2  Brown  1849,  45 — 46.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Brown’s  narrative  was 
written  by  Charles  Stearns,  whose  ironic 
style  we  have  already  become  familiar 
with  in  other  connections. 

8  Lane  1842,  21. 

4  Lane  1842,  20—21;  cf.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Slave  7,  168. 

5  Bibb  1849,  69;  Randolph  1855,  63. 

8  Watson  1848,  31. 

7  Alexander  1885,  18;  cf.  Ruffin  1972, 
307—308. 

8  Johnson  1909,  17. 
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*  The  American  Anti-Slavery  Almanac 

1844,  26—27. 

10  Northup  1853,  128. 

11  Northup  1853,  128. 

12  Brendt  1861,  71  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  earlier,  Brendt’s  may  be 
considered  more  a  fictional  than  a 
truthful  account  of  the  life  of  a  slave 
girl,  see  §  9)  Cf.  Green(n.d.),  6 — 7; 
Drew  1856,  250—251. 

13  The  American  Slave  5/2,  212. 

14  The  American  Slave  5/2,  7. 

13  The  American  Slave  12,  20. 

13  The  American  Slave  13/2,  188 — ■ 
189;  cf.  ibid.  4,  135;  10,  36—37;  11,  53; 
12/2,  125;  14,  218;  17,  175,;  17,  98; 
18,  310. 

17  The  American  Slave  13/2,  201. 

18  The  American  Slave  12/2,  131. 

18  The  American  Slave  7/2,  55. 

§  68  ‘  There  is  the  following  question 
in  the  questionnaire  the  interviewers 
were  advised  to  use:  »What  do  you 
think  of  Abraham  Lincoln?  Jefferson 
Davis?  Booker  Washington?  Any  other 
prominent  white  man  or  Negro  you 
have  known  or  heard  of?»;  Rawick 
1972,  176. 

2  The  American  Slave  2,  151. 

3  The  American  Slave  3/2,  47 ;  cf. 
2,  95;  2,  125;  3/2,  47;  6,  422;  7, 
79—80  ;  7,  274;  7,  321;  7/2,  10;  11/2,' 
171;  12/2,  192;  in  many,  but  not  all 
of  these  cases,  the  identification  of 
Lincoln  as  messiah  is  made  by  the  narra¬ 
tors  retrospectively. 

4  The  American  Slave  16/3,  74. 

*  Wiley  1938,  15,  footnote  44;  see 
also  Towne  1912,  159 — 160;  French 
1862,  133. 

*  The  American  Slave  14,  59. 

7  The  American  Slave  15,  160. 

8  The  American  Slave  10/2,  341;  cf. 
9,  357—358;  15,  160. 

*  The  American  Slave  11/2,  144. 

10  The  American  Slave  1  1/2,  295. 


11  See  Thompson  1958:  K  1812. 
King  in  disguise;  P  14.  19.  King  goes 
in  disguise  at  midnight  to  observe  his 
subjects;  H  38.  1.  Disguised  King  (noble) 
recognized  by  habitual  speech. 

12  For  messianic  movements  and  their 
historiography,  see  La  Barre  1970. 

13  Cf.  Genovese  1974,  272—273. 

14  Earnest  1914,  64 — 65. 

15  See  §  35. 

18  The  American  Slave  10/2,  351. 

17  The  American  Slave  10,  362. 

18  Some  of  the  slaves  undoubtedly  also 
knew  that,  according  to  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  Baron  Mansfield’s  decision,  every 
slave  who  entered  English  soil  was 
automatically  free;  see,  for  example, 
Douglas  Cameron  Riach:  Ireland  and 
the  Campaign  Against  American  Slavery, 
1830 — 1860.  Ph.D.  Thesis.  University 
of  Edinburgh,  1975,  8 — 9. 

§  69  1  Higginson  1962,  49. 

2  The  American  Slave  7/2,  41 — 42. 

3  The  American  Slave  12,  13. 

4  Wiley  1938,  108. 

5  Williams  1874,  17—18. 

8  Albert  1890,  94. 

7  Anderson  1854,  5 — 6. 

8  Grimes  1865,  67,  84. 

9  See  Still  1872,  230,  170;  Woodson 
1926,  571,  563;  Bradford  1869,  29. 

§  70  1  The  American  Slave  6,  233 
—234. 

2  The  American  Slave  5/2,  161;  ibid., 
4,  150. 

3  The  American  Slave  18,  80;  cf. 

4/2,  15;  2/2,  83;  5/2,  166;  5/2, 

202;  7/2,  128;  10,  4;  11/2,  70;  11/2, 
339;  13/2,  44. 

4  Grandy  1842,  41;  Steward  1857,  59. 

5  Grandy  1842,  41. 

8  Steward  1857,  59. 

7  White  1849,  8. 

8  Veney  1889,  7—8. 

9  Anderson  1927,  24. 
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10  See  Brown  1855,  117;  Williams 

1874,  13;  Lewis  Papers:  Israel  Massey; 
The  American  Slave  5,  78;  cf.  Woodson 
1926,  571. 

11  Stroyer  1898,  29. 

§  71  1  All  the  visions  referred  to  here 
belong  to  the  Fisk  University  collection 
God  Struck  Me  Dead  (The  American 
Slave  19);  see  especially  pp.  59,  65, 
100,  154. 

3  The  American  Slave  19,  100. 

3  Bradford  1869,  36. 

4  The  National  Era.  Vol.  VII.  No. 
343.  1853. 

5  Ball  1837,  221. 

6  Ball  1837,  221—222. 

7  See  The  American  Slave  19,  85; 
also  pp.  55,  42,  39;  cf.  Raymond  1863, 
680. 

8  The  American  Slave  19,  78;  cf. 
Shephard  1888,  248. 

§  72  1  The  American  Slave  6,  433. 
3  Smith  1881,  154. 

3  Woodson  1926,  204. 

4  Brooke  1846,  46;  cf.  Sydnor  1966, 
251—252. 

5  Douglass’s  Monthly.  Vol.  II.  1859, 
125. 

6  The  American  Slave  19,  3;  cf.  also 
19,  17. 

7  The  American  Slave  19,  20;  ibid. 
19,  31;  19,  68. 

8  The  American  Slave  19,  100;  19,21. 
8  The  American  Slave  19,  37 — -38. 

10  The  American  Slave  19,  7. 

11  The  American  Slave  18,  24. 

§  73  1  The  American  Slave  19,  17; 
cf.  19,  20;  19,  44;  19,  55. 

3  The  American  Slave  19,  51 ;  cf.  §  32. 
8  The  American  Slave  19,  101. 

4  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol. 
IX.  1896,  71. 

8  Hurston  1935,  45 — 46. 

8  Stearns  1872,  346—353. 


7  Stearns  1872,  352—353. 

§  74  1  The  American  Slave  19,  30 — 
31;  cf.  19,  33. 

3  The  American  Slave  19,  39. 

3  The  American  Slave  19,  50;  cf. 
19,  100;  19,  59;  19,  78;  19,  84;  19, 
85;  19,  86. 

4  Rawick  1972,  47—48. 

5  See  §  43. 

6  Busia  1954,  195. 

7  See,  for  example.  Lowie  1956,  238 
• — 255;  Burland  1971,  2012;  Hultkrantz 
1967,  57—69. 

8  Lowie  1956,  254;  this  parallel  is 
pointed  out  in  a  slightly  different  form 
by  Samuel  Miller  Lawton;  Lawton 
1939,  4—5. 

*  See  §  65. 

10  The  American  Indian  influence  on 
Afro-American  culture  is  a  subject  that 
has  hardly  been  studied;  there  are  in 
the  slave  narratives,  however,  accounts 
that  point  to  an  interaction  between 
these  two  cultures;  see  The  American 
JSlave  7,  53—64,  197,  243,  268,  287, 
350;  13,  12. 

§  75  1  The  American  Slave  19,  9. 

3  The  American  Slave  19,  20. 

*  The  American  Slave  14,  384. 

4  See,  for  example,  Journal  of  American 
Folklore.  Vol.  III.  1890,  202—203. 

§  76  1  The  following  discussion  app¬ 
lies  mainly  to  slave  communities  on  the 
bigger  plantations;  for  the  size  of 
plantations,  see  §  19. 

3  Ingraham  1835,  247 — 255;  cf.  Page 
1892,  304—305;  Frazier  1949,  54—58. 

3  The  American  Slave  3/2,  148.  Rosa 
Starke’s  classification  does  not 
include  the  town  slaves,  a  relatively 
large  group  of  various  craftsmen,  who 
sometimes  enjoyed  considerable  free¬ 
dom;  see  Ingraham  1935,  249.  Thomas 
N.  Page  further  mentions  among  the 
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house  slaves  the  ’mammies’  and  the 
body  servants;  Page  1892,  304 — 305. 

4  The  American  Slave  3/2,  148; 

Aptheker  1943,  61. 

5  The  American  Slave  6,  113. 

8  The  American  Slave  7,  3 1 ;  cf.  also 
18,  187;  here  an  ex-slave  mentions  that 
other  slaves  did  not  want  to  talk  freely 
in  his  presence  because  he  »stayed  in 
the  house,  and  et  in  there,  and  slept  in 
there». 

7  Ingraham  1835,  254. 

8  Herskovits  1941,  125- — -136;  cf. 

Genovese  1974,  304—305,  328ff. 

*  Negro  in  Virginia,  77. 

§  77  1  Of  the  874  narrators  who 
touch  on  the  subject  of  religion,  67 
mention  religious  meetings  controlled 
in  one  way  or  another  by  the  whites, 
and  278  mention  meetings  without  any 
reference  to  white  control  (Appendix 
I).  Since  the  difference  between  the 
controlled  and  the  uncontrolled  meetings 
was  not  something  particularly  isolated 
for  observation  by  either  the  interviewers 
or  the  narrators,  these  figures  do  not 
tell  us  very  much.  The  former  slaves 
sometimes  also  use  the  word  ’church’ 
of  the  prayer  meetings  on  the  plantat¬ 
ions;  see  The  American  Slave  5/2,  150. 

2  The  American  Slave  4,  164. 

8  The  American  Slave  2/2,  88;  cf. 
also.  5,  178;  17,  237 — 238.  The  term 
’prayer  meeting’  is  also  used  by  a  few 
narrators  of  short  evening  and  morning 
prayers  with  the  whites,  ibid.  4/2,  103. 

4  The  American  Slave  3/2,  117. 

1  Doyle  1937,  49;  Ingraham  1835, 
256;  Olmsted  1861,  201;  Davidson 
1971,  83. 

8  For  a  good  description  of  a  »brush 
arbor  church»,  see  The  American  Slave 
12,  197—198. 

7  See  The  American  Slave  13/2,  57. 

8  The  American  Slave  2/2,  128;  cf. 
Bibb  1849,  123. 


9  The  American  Slave  12,  171;  cf. 
Fedric  1863,  6,  75. 

10  The  American  Slave  5/2,  129. 

11  The  American  Slave  5,  33. 

12  Charles  C.  Jones  warns  the  mission¬ 
aries  against  encouraging  sectarianism 
on  the  plantations;  Jones  1847,  22;  cf. 
Perkins  1941,  235. 

13  Spaulding  1863,  67;  Flarrison  1893, 
249. 

11  The  American  Slave  3,  248;  cf. 
4/2,  170;  see  also  §  78. 

15  Smith  1881,  163. 

18  The  American  Slave  8,  295. 

17  The  American  Slave  14,  121;  cf. 
6,  40. 

18  Jones  1871,  25;  cf.  Jones  1857, 
24—25. 

19  The  American  Slave  7,  150. 

20  The  American  Slave  2,  225;  for 
Universalist  theology  see,  for  instance, 
Ahlstrom  1972,  481 — 483. 

21  The  American  Slave  16/4,  75 — 76. 

22  The  American  Slave  17,  169. 

23  The  American  Slave  18,  299. 

24  See  Watson  1848,  17;  Randolph 
1855,  68;  Pennington  1849,  237,  255; 
Drew  1856,  49,  67. 

26  Henry  1914,  141. 

28  Wiley  1938,  40;  The  American 
Slave  17,  122. 

§  78  1  The  American  Slave  16/5,  29; 
cf.  also  6,  40. 

2  Louisiana  Narratives:  Julia  Wood- 
rick. 

3  Randolph  1855,  68 — -69. 

4  The  American  Slave  17,  214 — 215; 
also  4,  11. 

5  Journal  of  Negro  History.  Vol.  XVI. 
1931,  92. 

8  Lewis  1910,  9. 

7  The  American  Slave  19,  216. 

8  The  American  Slave  19,  216 — 217. 

9  The  American  Slave  4,  266. 

1 0  The  American  Slave  4,  177. 

11  The  American  Slave  5,  240 — 241 ; 
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cf.  ibid.  4/2,  6;  5/2,  43;  9,  277;  14,  62; 
17,  159. 

12  The  American  Slave  9/2,  221. 

13  Cf.  Maddison  (n.d.),  14;  Robinson 
1903,  70;  Williams  1885,  66;  Smith 
1881,  165;  Drew  1856,  232,  249;  The 
American  Slave  16/5,  12;  10/2,  294; 
6,  433;  cf.  Genovese  1974,  618. 

14  Randolph  1855,  68;  cf.  Robinson 
1903,  71  -72;  The  American  Slave  5/2, 
198. 

15  Robinson  1903,  70;  cf.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Slave  6,  433;  5,  198;  10,  141 ;  Negro 
in  Virginia,  144 — 147. 

18  The  American  Slave  16/4,  33;  for 
arson  as  a  form  of  slave  resistance,  see 
Genovese  1974,  613. 

17  Rawick  discusses  this  phenomenon 
exhaustively  in  his  introductory  study 
to  The  American  Slave  (Rawick  1972); 
he  refers  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
to  Flerskovits,  Bascom,  Courlander,  and 
Mintz  among  others;  the  subject  was 
also  discussed  in  a  dialogue  between 
Rawick  and  Mintz  at  the  1970  meeting 
on  the  American  Ethnological  Society; 
see  Rawick  1972,  39 — 45;  also  p.  52, 
footnote  30. 

18  The  American  Slave  9,  364. 

19  The  American  Slave  18,  35. 

20  The  American  Slave  18,  24. 

21  See  Ross  1875,  7;  cf.  §§  105—107. 
Miles  Mark  Fischer  has  suggested  that 
the  secret  meetings  of  the  slaves  were 
the  extension  of  an  African  tradition  of 
secret  societies;  Fischer  1953,  66 — -87. 
While  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  this 
idea,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  social 
situation  of  the  slaves  was  in  itself  quite 
enough  to  give  rise  to  such  an  institution. 

22  See  §§  97,  105. 

23  The  American  Slave  16/6,  49;  cf. 
ibid.  4,  199. 

24  See  Mbiti  1970,  163f;  Herskovits 
1938a,  31—32;  Rattray  1927,  2—3;  for 
sacred  trees  in  general,  see,  for  example, 
Huxley  1971,  2873—2880. 


§  79  1  The  American  Slave  4/2,  103; 
also  13,  168. 

2  See  §§  26,  28. 

3  The  American  Slave  2/2,  81. 

4  The  American  Slave  3,  180. 

3  The  American  Slave  7,  135;  cf.  2/2, 
184,  266;  8/2,  242—243;  14,  303;  14, 
224;  3/2,  82;  7,  14;  7,  128—129;  7, 
45;  16,  4;  13,  169;  13,  105. 

6  The  American  Slave  3/2,  161. 

7  The  American  Slave  6,  237. 

8  The  American  Slave  4,  271. 

9  The  American  Slave  5,  46. 

10  The  American  Slave  2,  94;  cf.  also 
16/4,  75—76;  17,  169;  2,  100. 

§  80  1  The  American  Slave  5/2,  29. 

2  The  American  Slave  4,  52. 

3  The  American  Slave  12/2,  286;  6, 
22;  2/2,  101;  2,  334. 

4  The  American  Slave  4,  299. 

3  The  American  Slave  12/2,  340. 

8  Drums  and  Shadows,  86,  182. 

7  The  American  Slave  13/2,  267. 

8  The  American  Slave  7/2,  86. 

9  The  American  Slave  13/2,  360;  this 
belief  was  shared  by  the  whites,  see 
Brown  5427. 

10  Drums  and  Shadows,  63;  sometimes 
drums  were  also  used  to  announce 
death;  see  p.  133;  for  African  parallels, 

pp.  200—201. 

11  The  American  Slave  13,  330; 

Drums  and  Shadows,  182;  cf.  Puckett 
1926,  87;  for  an  African  parallel,  see 
Drums  and  Shadows,  204. 

12  Drums  and  Shadows  ,  135. 

13  Allen  1867,  101;  Allen  locates  this 
custom  especially  in  South  Carolina; 
cf.  Parsons  1923,  213;  Johnson  1930, 
172;  Herskovits  1941,  205;  for  parallels 
in  Jamaica,  see  Beckwith  1929,  71. 

14  Murphy  1888,  332—334,  337— 
338.  A  comparison  of  Afro-American 
funeral  songs  and  shouts  with  West 
African  funeral  dirges  would  probably 
reveal  further  musical  and  thematic 
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parallels;  for  the  West  African  tradition, 
see  J.  H.  Nketia:  Funeral  Dirges  of  the 
Akan  People.  Achimota  1955.  Reprinted 
in  New  York  1969. 

15  The  American  Slave  7/2,  86;  cf. 
ibid.  5,  117;  4/2,  58;  12/2,  340.  I  have 
suggested  above  that  »Walking  Egypt» 
may  have  been  a  dramatized  shout,  see 
§  59. 

18  The  American  Slave  7,  99,  for 
African  parallels  of  the  wake,  see 
Flerskovits  1938,  353;  Drums  and 

Shadows,  207 — 208;  for  Jamaican  paral¬ 
lels,  see  Beckwith  1929,  81 — 82. 

17  Drums  and  Shadows,  159,  182 — 
183;  for  a  parallel  in  Dutch  Guiana, 
see  Flerskovits  1966,  316. 

18  Drums  and  Shadows,  73,  166;  for 
African  parallels,  see  pp.  185 — 186. 

19  The  American  Slave  2/2,  89;  cf. 
ibid.  12,  77;  6,  284;  12/2,  340;  see  also 
§  61. 

80  Puckett  1926,  88;  cf.  Herskovits 
1941,  203. 

21  Drums  and  Shadows,  153,  157, 
160;  cf.  p.  157,  where  the  guardian 
spirit  appears  as  a  black  dog. 

22  Drums  and  Shadows,  157.  This 
belief  suggests  the  influence  of  the 
African  entrance  guardian  tradition; 
rf.  Herskovits  1937,  172—173. 

23  The  American  Slave  6,  22;  2,  334; 
17,  192;  cf.  De  Bow's  Review.  1852, 
630—631;  Kemble  1864,  112—115. 

21  The  American  Slave  17,  191 — 192. 

25  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol. 
I.  1888,  83. 

2*  Higginson  1867,  20. 

27  Allen  1867,  21—22. 

28  Brown  5504,  5505,  5507;  cf. 

Browne  1958,  188. 

29  Drums  and  Shadows,  57. 

30  See,  for  instance,  Beckwith  1929,  82. 

31  Drums  and  Shadows,  106. 

32  Drums  and  Shadows,  128,  119, 
140,  152,  182;  cf.  Parsons  1923,  214. 

33  Drums  and  Shadows,  54,  55,  85. 


31  Drums  and  Shadows,  122;  cf. 
pp.  88,  109. 

35  Drums  and  Shadows,  71,  140. 

36  Drums  and  Shadows,  71  and  87. 
For  the  use  of  graveyard  dirt  in  sorcery, 
see  §§  95 — 96  and  Appendix  III: 
Items  used  for  charms. 

37  The  American  Slave  12,  208.  This 
was  also  sometimes  the  practice  among 
the  whites,  see  Genovese  1975,  348.  The 
second  funeral  can  also  be  paralleled 
with  African  remembrance  ceremonies, 
which  took  place  at  specific  times  after 
the  burial,  see  Drums  and  Shadows,  212. 

38  Drums  and  Shadows,  122. 

39  The  American  Slave  12,  208;  12, 
98;  cf.  Raymond  1863,  678. 

40  Herskovits  1966,  317. 

41  See  Herskovits  1938a,  196 — 207. 

42  For  African  parallels,  see,  besides 
the  footnotes  to  previous  pages,  the 
Appendix  to  Drums  and  Shadows,  185 
— 231;  for  African  funerals  and  cults 
of  the  dead,  see  Mbiti  1970,  195—216; 
Parrinder  1961,  106—112,  115—117 

43  Arnold  van  Gennep’s  theory  of 
rites  of  passage  provides  a  useful  frame¬ 
work  for  the  examination  of  funeral 
rites;  Gennep  does  not  actually  use  the 
term  ’status’  when  writing  about  the 
movement  of  an  individual  from  one 
’category’  or  ’world’  to  another,  but  it 
has  later  been  adopted  in  this  con¬ 
nection;  for  Gennep’s  original  theory, 
see  Gennep  1960,  15 — 25,  146 — 165 
and  for  the  phenomenology  of  ’restless 
souls’  Pentikainen  1968,  47 — -68,  353 — 
360. 

§  81  1  424  FWP-narrators  mention 
visits  to  white  churches;  only  49  never 
visited  one.  The  ratio  is  roughly  the 
same  in  the  earlier  narratives. 

2  The  American  Slave  2/2,  184 — 185; 
cf.  3/2,  185. 

3  Hughes  1897,  51;  Anderson  1927, 
22;  The  American  Slave  4/2,  95. 
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*  The  American  Slave  17,  97 — 98  and 
12/2,  100;  cf.  ibid.  2,  152;  2/2,  254;  3, 
52;  3,  213;  12,  20;  12,  303;  12,  323; 
Ohio  Narratives:  Elsie  Ross. 

6  The  American  Slave  6,  418;  cf. 
Lewis  Papers:  Cornelius  Garner;  cf. 
Olmsted  1861,  349. 

*  Anderson  1927,  22. 

7  See  The  American  Slave  12/2, 
318—319;  13,  40—41;  12/2,  339;  cf. 
Raymond  1863,  677;  Kemble  1864,  271. 

9  Doyle  1937,  37—38. 

8  The  American  Slave  6,  162. 

10  The  American  Slave  9/2,  271;  cf. 
2/2,  209;  12,  77;  12,  247. 

11  Thompson  1865,  18 — -19. 

18  See  The  American  Slave  13/2, 
188—189;  4,  135;  10,  36—37;  11,  53; 
12/2,  125;  14,  218;  17,  98;  17,  175; 
18,  310. 

19  For  Catholic  slaves,  see  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Slave  4/2,  62;  5,  275;  for  the  slaves 
of  the  Indians,  see  §  74,  footnote  2. 

14  The  American  Slave  8/2,  190;  cf. 
17,  280—281. 

16  The  American  Slave  12,  349;  cf. 
12/2,  215—216;  3/2,  200. 

19  The  American  Slave  17,  237 — 238. 

17  The  American  Slave  17,  237 — 238. 
19  The  American  Slave  17,  237 — 238. 
19  Doyle  1937,  49—50. 

10  An  exception  was  the  African 
Church  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
through  which  information  about 
Vesey’s  conspiracy  was  channelled  to 
the  surrounding  countryside,  see  §  105. 
The  ante-bellum  black  church  is  also 
discussed  in  Ira  Berlin’s  Slaves  Without 
Masters:  The  Free  Negro  in  the  Antebellum 
South.  Pantheon  1975. 

21  See,  for  example,  The  American 
Slave,  2,  204;  2/2,  168;  7,  49;  7,  224; 
13,  158;  13,  270;  13/2,  156;  15,  160; 
16/3,  17;  16/4,  40;  16/4,  111. 

§  82. 1  For  the  problem  of  slave 
participation  in  camp  meetings,  see  §  23. 


Camp  meetings  are  mentioned  by  about 
40  narrators  in  the  FWP-collection  and 
by  10  narrators  in  the  early  slave 
narratives. 

2  Williams  1885,  65. 

9  The  American  Slave  13,  234. 

4  The  American  Slave  13/2,  18. 

5  Williams  1859,  45;  Henry  1872, 
8 — 9;  Watkins  1859,  21 — 22;  Campbell 
1861,  76;  The  American  Slave  13,  234; 
3,  19;  11/2,  59. 

9  The  American  Slave  1 1  /2,  59. 

7  The  best  account  of  these  pre¬ 
parations  as  well  as  of  a  camp  meeting 
itself,  is  included  in  Gus  Feaster’s  narra¬ 
tive;  see  The  American  Slave  2,  58 — 63. 

9  The  American  Slave  16/6,  25. 

9  The  American  Slave  16/6,  35. 

10  The  American  Slave  16/6,  46. 

11  The  American  Slave  2/2,  329;  5, 
96;  cf.  Singleton  1922  and  Williams 
1859,  36. 

12  The  American  Slave  13,  234. 

19  The  American  Slave  4/2,  161;  cf. 
Boles  1972,  58  and  Bruce  1974,  51 — -56. 

14  Johnson  1955,  114 — 115;  cf.  The 
American  Slave  6,  80;  Doyle  1937,  41; 
Watkins  1859,  21. 

15  Johnson  1955,  115. 

19  The  American  Slave  18,  117 — 118. 

§  83.  1  See,  for  instance,  Frazier 
1963,  17—19;  Hamilton  1972,  37—69, 
esp.  p.  56. 

2  See  §  13. 

9  See  §  105. 

§  84.  1  Long  1857,  92. 

2  Long  1857,  92. 

3  Joe  Madison  King:  A  History  of 
South  Carolina  Babtists.  Columbia,  South 
Carolina  1964,  141;  quoted  in  Genovese 
1974,  202. 

4  Mars  1864,  39. 

9  Mason  1893,  27. 

9  Brown  1855,  19,  64 — 65;  cf.  Drew 
1856,  21,  73. 
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7  The  American  Slave  4,  302. 

8  The  American  Slave  4/2,  21. 

•  The  American  Slave  4/2,  157;  cf. 
4/2,  64;  4,  291.  With  the  exception  of 
John  Day,  who  was  a  slave  in  Tennessee, 
all  the  slaves  who  praised  white  preachers 
spent  their  period  of  slavery  in  Texas. 

10  The  American  Slave  12/2,  12. 

11  Edwards  1891,  31. 

13  The  American  Slave  4,  198;  cf. 
Appendices  I — II :  White  preachers. 

13  The  American  Slave  6/2,  160. 

11  The  American  Slave  11/2,  303; 
cf.  Appendices  I — -II :  White  preachers. 

16  Edwards  1891,  32 — -33;  »the  kitchen 
of  heaven»  also  appears  in  The  American 
Slave  2/2,  78;  11/2,  181—182  and 
Emerson  1930,  18. 

18  The  American  Slave  11/2,  182. 

17  The  American  Slave  5,  213. 

18  See  §  57. 

19  Bruce  1895,  71—72. 

30  See  The  American  Slave  5,  120; 
5/2,  117;  12,  295;  13,  168;  13/2,  106; 
15,  182. 

31  The  American  Slave  19,  149  and 
Henson  1881,  41. 

33  Pennington  1849,  255. 

33  Randolph  1855,  67;  cf.  Still  1872, 
170—172. 

34  The  American  Slave  7,  13. 

35  The  American  Slave  4,  11;  cf. 

13/2,  172. 

“Jones  1847,  28. 

37  See,  for  example,  Genovese  1974, 
206. 

38  French  1862,  127. 

39  Lewis  Papers :  Cornelius  Garner. 

30  Lane  1842,  21. 

31  The  American  Slave  6/2,  145;  6, 
418;  Lewis  Papers:  Cornelius  Garner; 
cf-  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association  for  the  Religious  Instruction 
of  the  Negroes  in  Liberty  County, 
Georgia.  Savannah  1846,  17. 

33  The  American  Slave  3,  210. 

33  Raymond  1863,  677;  cf.  National 


Anti-Slavery  Standard.  Vol.  V.  1845,  no. 
46. 

§  85.  1  The  American  Slave  8/2,  194. 

3  Raymond  1863  479 — 481;  Jones 
1847,  19;  Jones  1888,  159;  Perkins  1941, 
233 — 234.  I  have  not  included  in  this 
examination  the  preachers  and  other 
functionaries  of  the  city  churches;  see, 
for  instance,  Sernett  1972,  168. 

3  See  §§  24—25. 

4  Jones  1847,  19;  for  Jones’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  of  black  religious 
leadership,  see  also  Jones  1842,  157 — -158. 

5  Jones  1847,  19. 

8  McNeilly  1911,  53. 

7  Earnest  1914,  94.  White’s  biography 
was  published  in  1849  under  the  title 
The  African  Preacher  (White  1849). 

8  For  black  preachers  of  the  18th. 
and  19th.  centuries,  see  Earnest  1914, 
94 — -99;  Pipes  1951,  63 — 66;  Sernett 
1972,  212—215;  Sellers  1950,  306—308; 
Basset  1899,  57,  64,  73. 

9  Pipes  1951,  65. 

10  Armstrong  1931,  232;  cf.  Hatcher 
1908,  121  ff.  Jasper’s  popularity  is  also 
shown  by  the  song  about  him,  »John 
Jasper  Was  A  Man»;  see  White  1929, 
129. 

11  Armstrong  1931,  233. 

13  Campbell  1861,  80 — 94.  Campbell 
later  continued  his  work  in  Canada. 

13  Snowden  1900,  18. 

14  Snowden  1900,  18. 

15  Snowden  1900,  18. 

18  Randolph  1855,  15;  Davis  1859 
28;  cf.  Johnson  1909,  17 — -18;  Harrison 
1893,  383. 

17  Henry  1872,  13. 

18  Anderson  1854,  5.  The  few  details 
we  have  of  the  visions  of  slave  preachers 
show  that  they  were  rather  uniform  in 
structure  and  content,  and  were  anti¬ 
cipated  in  this  form.  Cf.  Snowden’s 
vision,  §  85. 

19  Anderson  1892,  23. 
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10  The  American  Slave  7,  303 — 304; 
cf.  Armstrong  1931,  225. 

21  Genovese  1974,  256. 

22  Louisiana  Narratives:  Elizabeth 
Ross  Hite. 

22  Louisiana  Narratives:  Elizabeth 
Ross  Hite;  Genovese  points  out  that 
a  knowledge  of  several  languages  was 
not  uncommon  in  Louisiana,  where  the 
slaves  often  knew  French  and  Spanish 
as  well  as  English;  Genovese  1974,  257. 

21  The  American  Slave  7,  78  and  4/2, 
75. 

26  The  American  Slave  6,  301 ;  cf.  5, 
266;  13/2,  364;  Armstrong  1931,  255. 

26  The  American  Slave  13/2,  214. 

27  The  American  Slave  5,  219. 

28  See,  for  example,  The  American 
Slave  4,  192;  Edwards  1891,  32—33; 
The  American  Missionary  Magazine.  Vol. 
XL VII.  1893,  211. 

22  The  American  Slave  4/2,  9. 

30  The  American  Slave  7/2,  171 — 172; 
cf.  Ohio  Narratives:  William  Emmons. 

31  The  American  Slave  18,  46;  cf. 
12,  5. 

32  See  Appendices  I — II:  Black 

Preachers.  White  Preachers. 

33  The  American  Slave  18,  259;  cf. 
4,  192;  5,  69;  12,  322;  12/2,  15—16; 
13/2,  129;  13/2,  181;  13/2,  201. 

34  The  American  Slave  7,  69. 

36  The  American  Slave  6,  52;  cf.  Jones 
1847,  where  a  traveller  in  the  South 
states  that  the  slaves  »always  prefer 
their  own  preachers  ...  to  any  white 
minister  that  can  be  offered  to  them»,  35. 

38  Cf.  Genovese  1974,  258;  Woolridge 
1945,  32;  Clayton  1899,  209. 

37  The  American  Slave  4/2,  51. 

38  The  American  Slave  4/2,  238. 

32  The  American  Slave  4/2,  51;  4/2, 
238. 

40  The  American  Slave  18,  222. 

41  The  American  Slave  7,  325. 

42  The  American  Slave  7,  325;  cf. 
7,  342;  18,  184—185;  9/2,  271. 


43  The  American  Slave  18,  307. 

44  William  E.  Hatcher’s  biography  of 
John  Jasper  (Hatcher  1908)  contains 
several  sermons  by  Jasper.  J.  G.  Williams 
reconstructed  a  few  sermons  in  the 
Gullah-dialect  of  the  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  Sea  Islands  in  his  De  Ole 
Plantation,  Charleston  1895.  The  longest 
sermon  by  a  slave  preacher  in  the  FWP- 
collection  is  dated  1839  and  was  found 
by  the  informant  in  the  scrap  book  of 
a  white  woman;  the  sermon  was  possibly 
delivered  by  a  slave  owned  by  her  family 
(though  there  is  a  possibility  that  also 
this  sermon  is  a  parody,  composed  by 
whites);  see  16/2,  36 — 38.  For  shorter 
sketches  of  slave  sermons,  see  Armstrong 
1931,  226—228;  Hungerford  1859,  312; 
Bremer  1854,  299;  McDougle  1918,  85. 

45  Raymond  1863,  678. 

46  Negro  in  Virginia,  107 — 108. 

47  The  American  Slave  4,  192;  cf. 
4/2,  9;  7,  70;  7,  108;  12/2,  15—16;  12/2, 
323;  13/2,  129;  13/2,  201;  18,  57. 

48  Anderson  1927,  24;  cf.  Pipes  1951 
who  emphasizes  the  influence  of  George 
Whitefield  on  Eighteenth  century  black 
preaching,  Pipes  1951,  61 — 63. 

49  The  American  Slave  5,  266. 

50  The  American  Slave  3/2,  179 — 180; 
cf.  Durfee  1951,  234;  DeBow’s  Review. 
Vol.  XIII  (New  Series;  Vol.  I).  1852, 
631;  Bremer  1854,  299;  Kemble  1864, 
114. 

61  The  American  Slave  12/2,  16. 

62  The  American  Slave  13,  181;  cf. 
13/2,  129;  18,  100;  Bruce  1895,  75; 
Negro  in  Virginia,  108. 

53  Armstrong-Ludlow  1874,  102 — 103. 

54  The  American  Slave  4/2,  9. 

56  Bruce  1895,  73;  cf.  The  American 
Slave  4/2,  44. 

88  Singleton  1922,  n.p. 

57  Bremer  1854,  299. 

88  See  §  60;  cf.  The  American  Slave 
6/2,  56;  4,  11;  7,  234;  18,  4. 

82  The  Methodist  Magazine  and  Quarterly 
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Review.  Vol.  XIII.  1831,  318—319. 

"Jones  1842,  157. 

1,1  The  American  Slave  18,  122;  cf. 
Lewis  1848,  130;  Lewis  Papers :  Israel 
Massey. 

62  See  §§  105—107. 

62  Cf.  §  58. 

84  Eugene  D.  Genovese  has  discussed 
the  status  and  the  role  of  the  slave 
preachers  in  his  Roll,  Jordan,  Roll. 
While  convincingly  demonstrating  the 
absence  of  messianic  or  millennial 
tendencies  in  their  activity,  Genovese 
seems,  however,  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
to  which  the  preachers  made  a  con¬ 
scious  choice  between  active  resistance 
and  active  adaptation;  see  Genovese 
1974,  255—279. 

6S  A  predelection  for  the  origins  of  a 
particular  culture  is  a  salient  feature  in 
nativistic  movements,  the  millennialism 
of  which  therefore  involves  the  revival 
of  a  past  stage  of  the  culture;  see,  for 
instance,  Linton  1943. 

§  86. 1  Genovese  1974,  274 — -276;  cf. 
590—591. 

2  See  §§  13—14. 

3  The  exact  number  of  these  narratives 
is  really  49,  for  one  narrative  appears 
in  the  collection  in  two  slightly  different 
versions;  see  pp.  83  and  92.  In  four 
cases  the  sex  of  the  narrators  cannot 
be  determined;  excluding  these,  the 
proportion  of  men  to  women  is  14  to  32. 

4  Davis  1859,  18. 

5  Snowden  1900,  16;  cf.  Fedric  1863, 

51. 

*  Anderson  1854,  1 — 2;  cf.  Smith 

1881,  162;  Henson  1881,  24;  Jones 
1857,  25—26;  Campbell  1861,  77; 
Alexander  1885,  35 — 36;  Marrs  1885, 
12 — 15;  Grimes  1864,  83 — 93. 

7  Boen  1834,  4—5. 

8  Watkins  1859,  20;  Brown  1849,  40. 

8  Johnson  1909,  14;  cf.  White  1849,  8. 

10  »Melancholia  religiosa»  is  used  by 


Ernst  Arbman  as  a  technical  term  to 
describe  the  conversion  process;  see,  for 
example,  his  discussion  of  the  Swedish 
Shouters;  Arbman  1970,  217;  cf.  James 
1958,  195—196. 

11  Johnson  1909,  15. 

12  Snowden  1900,  16 — 17. 

13  Marrs  1885,  14. 

14  Watkins  1859,  20. 

16  Fedric  1863,  55;  cf.  Davis  1859,  21; 
see  also  §  48. 

16  Boen  1834,  4 — 5. 

17  Campbell  1861,  79;  cf.  Randolph 
1855,  14;  Davis  1859,  22 — 23;  Johnson 
1909,  10;  Fedric  1863,  55. 

18  Watkins  1859,  21;  Snowden  1900, 
17. 

19  See  §  85. 

20  Davis  1849,  24;  Randolph  1855,  14. 

21  Watkins  1859,  21—22. 

22  Campbell  1861,  94. 

23  The  American  Slave  19,  8;  cf.  19, 
3;  19,  26;  19,  55;  19,  89. 

21  The  American  Slave  19,  20;  19, 
53;  19,  23. 

25  The  American  Slave  19,  23 — -24; 

26  See,  for  example,  Arbman  1968, 
209—238. 

27  Arbman  1968,  133 — -139. 

28  See  §§  71—73. 

29  I  have  described  these  visions  in 
detail  in  §§  71 — 73. 

30  The  American  Slave  19,  2. 

31  The  American  Slave  19,  30;  also 
19,  3. 

32  The  American  Slave  19,  31. 

33  The  American  Slave  19,  4. 

34  Raymond  1863. 

35  Raymond  1963,  630;  cf.  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Vol.  LXVIII.  1891,  286—288; 
James  1958,  199 — 200. 

36  See  §  73. 

37  See  Clark  1958,  190;  Thouless 

1971,  104. 

38  Clark  1958,  193—202;  Thouless 
1971,  110;  cf.  William  James’s  famous 
discussion  of  conversion  experiences  in 
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James  1958,  157—206,  esp.  195ff.  The 
basic  similarity  of  the  slaves’  conversion 
experiences  is  highlighted  when  the 
slave  narratives  are  compared  with 
descriptions  of  contemporary  white  con¬ 
versions;  see  the  examples  given  by 
James;  cf.  Bruce  1974,  66. 

39  Arbman  1970,  211 — 234. 

40  I  am  speaking  here  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  tradition  has  been 
arranged  into  a  compact  form,  not 
of  the  contents,  which  belong  to  the 
common  Christian  tradition. 

41  Cf.  Arbman  1970,  229ff.  Jonathan 
Edwards  comments  most  interestingly 
on  the  aspects  of  suggestion  and  imitation 
in  his  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections : 
»A  rule  received  and  established  by 
common  consent  has  a  very  great,  though 
to  many  persons  an  insensible  influence 
in  forming  their  notions  of  the  process 
of  their  own  experience  (...)  Very 
often  their  experience  at  first  appears 
like  a  confused  chaos,  but  then  those 
parts  are  selected  which  bear  the  nea¬ 
rest  resemblance  to  such  particular  steps 
as  are  insisted  on;  and  these  are  dwelt 
upon  in  their  thought,  and  spoken  of 
from  time  to  time,  till  they  grow  more 
and  more  conspicuous  in  their  view, 
and  other  parts  which  are  neglected 
grow  more  and  more  obscure.  Thus 
what  they  have  experienced  is  insen¬ 
sibly  strained,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  an 
exact  conformity  to  the  scheme  already 
established  in  their  minds»;  quoted  in 
James  1958,  165,  footnote  5.  Charles 
C.  Jones  assumed  that  the  slaves’  con¬ 
version  experience  narratives  originated 
»in  the  wild  fantasy  of  some  religious 
teacher  among  them»,  Jones  1842, 
125 — 126;  this  would  confirm  that, 
although  structurally  identical  with 
white  narratives  of  conversion  experi¬ 
ences,  those  of  the  slaves  were  unique 
in  content. 


§  87.  1  G.  W.  Gooch,  Esq.,  quoted  in 
Jones  1842,  144. 

2  Stearns  1874,  367. 

3  Jones  1842,  153.  Jones  examines  the 
subject  thoroughly  in  a  long  chapter. 

4  Puckett  1926,  18. 

5  Jones  1842,  126. 

4  Quoted  in  Harrison  1893,  102. 

7  Quoted  in  Harrison  1893,  102. 

8  See  §  84. 

9  Stearns  1874,  347;  for  a  similar 
contemporary  account,  see  Southern  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Vol.  IX.  1836,  70 — 75. 

10  Raymond  1863,  822. 

11  Raymond  1863,  822;  cf.  Genovese 
1974,  306,  602—603. 

12  The  American  Slave  13/2,  134;  cf. 
also  11/2,  208.  A  planter  in  North 
Carolina  wrote  in  1851  that  some  of 
the  white  people  were  worse  thieves 
than  the  slaves;  quoted  in  Genovese 
1974,  601. 

13  The  American  Slave  12/2,  119. 

14  The  American  Slave  4/2,  148;  cf. 
also  12/2,  12;  15,  345. 

43  Still  1872,  147;  cf.  also  pp.  122, 
147,  202,  396,  398,  445. 

18  See  §  24. 

17  Genovese  1974,  606 — 607.  Slaves 
made  a  clear  distinction  between 
»taking»  from  their  masters  and 
»stealing»  from  each  other;  the  former 
was  not  considered  a  crime,  as  it  would 
not  have  been  logical  that  slaves,  pro¬ 
perty  as  they  were,  could  steal  some 
of  the  same  property  that  they  were  a 
part  of!  Ibid.,  602- — 603. 

18  Genovese  1974,  608. 

19  See,  for  example,  Stroyer  1898,  45; 
The  American  Slave  3,  3;  4,  247;  4, 
215;  5/2,  18;  5,  15. 

20  The  American  Slave  5/2,  86;  for 
the  belief  that  the  violin  was  an  in¬ 
strument  of  the  Devil,  see  Brown  5772; 
Puckett  1926,  100. 

21  See  §  84. 

"The  American  Slave  4,  274;  cf. 
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7,  173;  6,  111.  For  owners  who  pro¬ 
hibited  secular  parties  among  the  slaves, 
see  also  4,  215;  12,  207;  12/2,  171. 

§  88.  1  According  to  C.  W.  Bruner 
only  a  quarter  of  all  adult  slaves  (18 
years  or  more)  were  members  of  churches 
in  1860;  Bruner  1932. 

I  Cade  1935,  331. 

3  Higginson  1855 — 1856,  1 — 2;  cf. 
Jones  1842,  153. 

4  Randolph  1855,  49;  Bibb  1849,  68; 
Hughes  1897,  54. 

6  The  American  Slave  13/2,  169;  cf. 
Smith  1891,  38;  The  American  Slave 
5/2,  206;  7,  6;  7,  173;  9/2,  262;  18,  82. 

6  The  American  Slave  13,  334. 

7  The  American  Slave  13,  329. 

8  The  American  Slave  3,  144. 

3  The  American  Slave  7,  6;  cf.  also 
7,  175;  5/2,  206. 

10  The  American  Slave  9/2,  240;  cf. 
also  2,  2;  12,  269;  Lewis  Papers:  Allen 
Crawford. 

II  The  American  Slave  2,  77;  cf.  also 
9/2,  262;  5/2,  206. 

13  Louisiana  Narratives:  Elizabeth 
Ross  Hite. 

13  Ball  1837,  22;  cf.  Harrison  1893, 
371—372. 

14  Ball  1837,  22—23. 

15  See  §  101. 

§  89. 1  Raymond  1863,  822. 

3  The  American  Slave  4,  5;  cf. 
Drums  and  Shadows,  55,  92;  The  Ame¬ 
rican  Slave  6,  37;  6,  175. 

3  Herskovits  1938b,  259 — -260;  for 
a  comprehensive  treatment  of  Afro- 
American  religious  syncretism  in  the 
United  States,  see  Puckett  1926,  Chapter 
VIII. 

4  See  The  American  Slave  2,  140;  2, 
143;  2,  334;  2/2,  146;  2/2,  345;  3,  12;  3, 
246;  3/2,  263;  4/2,  30;  5,  169;  7,  208, 
7,  297. 

s  The  American  Slave  7,  69. 


6  The  American  Slave  3/2,  263;  7, 
208;  this,  of  course,  may  only  tell  us  of 
the  fear  the  slaves  felt  of  sorcerers  and 
their  skills. 

7  Puckett  1926. 

8  See  Appendix  III.  Items  of  folk 
belief  can  be  found  in  346  of  the  2,273 
FWP-narratives  and  in  about  10  of  the 
95  early  slave  narratives.  The  most 
informative  collection  in  this  respect  is 
the  volume  of  Georgia  Narratives;  this 
is  augmented  by  the  information  given 
in  Drums  and  Shadows.  The  material 
is  geographically  concentrated  in  the 
south-east  coastal  areas,  especially  in 
the  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  absence  of  any  material 
from  Louisiana  is  notable  and  is  not 
compensated  for  in  the  accounts  of  the 
few  former  Louisiana  slaves  found 
among  the  Texas  and  Arkansas  narra¬ 
tors. 

§  90. 1  Henry  William  Ravenel  men¬ 
tions  in  his  Recollections  of  Southern 
Plantation  Life  that  there  was  general 
belief  in  a  guardian  spirit  of  water 
called  »cymbee»  among  the  Negroes; 
Ravenel  1936,  776.  This,  of  course, 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  my  general 
conclusions,  and  suggests  that  much 
that  cannot  be  found  in  the  sources 
about  the  religion  of  the  slaves  actually 
existed,  but  was  never  recorded. 

3  Cf.  Dorson  1956,  213. 

3  The  American  Slave  3/2,  85. 

4  The  American  Slave  6,  435;  cf.  also 
6,  175. 

6  The  American  Slave  6,  36 — 37 ;  cf. 
also  2,  47;  11,  20;  6,  186. 

6  The  American  Slave  2/2,  37.  The 
justification  of  the  beliefs  of  folk  religion 
on  Christian  grounds  is  known  also 
among  the  Lapps,  for  instance,  whose 
ethnic  tradition  has  long  survived 
alongside  the  Christian  tradition,  see 
e.g.  Paulaharju  1922,  185 — 186. 
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7  The  American  Slave  6,  186. 

8  Drums  and  Shadows,  4. 

8  The  American  Slave  2,  47. 

10  Drums  and  Shadows,  128.  For 

geographically  distant  parallels  to  the 
belief  in  »restless  souls»,  see  Juha  Pen- 
tikainen’s  study  of  Nordic  dead-child 
beings;  Pentikainen  1968,  62,  185, 

301—302;  cf.  Harris  1955,  233;  see  also 
§  81. 

11  Drums  and  Shadows,  65,  41,  115; 
The  American  Slave  4/2,  70. 

12  For  animals,  see,  for  instance, 
Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol.  XIII. 
1900,  227. 

13  The  American  Slave  7/2,  15. 

14  The  American  Slave  2/2,  169;  for 
parallels,  see  Appendix  III:  Persons 
born  with  a  caul  see  spirits.  This  tradition 
was  also  well  known  among  the  whites, 
see  Bergen  1896,  72;  for  African  and 
Jamaican  parallels,  see  Drums  and 
Shadows,  186 — 187  and  Beckwith  1929, 
89.  This  tradition  is  very  widely  known, 
among  others  by  the  Finns,  see  Armas 
Ruotsalainen,  Onnenlakki  ja  onnenpaita 
kansanperinteessa.  Kalevalaseuran  Vuosi- 
kirja  30.  Porvoo — Helsinki  1950,  163 — 
170. 

13  See  §  81;  also  Appendix  III. 

16  See  Appendix  III. 

17  The  American  Slave  4,  199. 

18  The  American  Slave  16/3,  31. 

18  The  American  Slave  6/2,  126 — 127; 
for  parallels,  see  Appendix  III :  Murdered 
slaves. 

20  Drums  and  Shadows,  143. 

21  The  American  Slave  7,  328. 

22  The  American  Slave  2/2,  98 — 99; 
cf.  5,  268;  2,  4;  cf.  Appendix  III: 
Treasure  guardian  spirit. 

28  Drums  and  Shadows,  74. 

24  Dorson  1956,  213. 

23  The  American  Slave  10/2,  100;  for 
Afro-American  parallels  (Haiti),  see 
Herskovits  1937,  242 — 243,  quoted  in 
Drums  and  Shadows,  223. 


28  Drums  and  Shadows,  160;  cf. 
Appendix  III:  Graveyard  guardian 
spirit. 

27  Herskovits  1937,  172 — 173,  286; 
quoted  in  Drums  and  Shadows,  222 — 
223. 

28  See  Appendix  III:  Spirits  and 
Ghosts. 

28  The  American  Slave  4,  67. 

30  The  American  Slave  13/2,  255; 
13/2,  258 — 259;  cf.  Appendix  III:  Jack- 
o-Lantern;  cf.  Puckett  1926,  135;  Harris 
1955,  105—109,  232—233;  Owens  1877, 
146—147. 

31  A  fid  can  be  defined  as  an  assertion 

or  narrative  not  believed  in  by  its 
narrators  or  well-informed  listeners,  but 
accepted  as  credible  by  a  group  within 
a  group,  for  example,  children;  see 
Honko  1964,  136 — 137;  Pentikainen 

1968,  123—124. 

82  The  American  Slave  12,  6;  cf. 
Appendix  III:  Raw  Head  and  Bloody 
Bones. 

33  See  Archer  Taylor:  Raw  Head 
and  Bloody  Bones.  Journal  of  American 
Folklore.  Vol.  69.  1956,  114,  175. 

34  The  American  Slave  9/2,  121;  cf. 
13/2,  255;  13/2,  262;  cf.  Hurston  1935, 
332—334,  338. 

33  Hurston  1935,  305. 

38  Hurston  1935,  305;  Hurston  1958, 
96. 

37  Hurston  1958,  96;  cf.  Long  1971. 

38  Dorson  1956,  55 — 56. 

38  Hurston  1935,  109. 

40  Hurston  1935,  109. 

41  Hurston  1935,  109.  This  statement, 
in  fact,  is  not  quite  correct;  see  footnote 
43. 

42  Long  1971,  65. 

43  See,  for  example,  Dorson  1956, 
165—186. 

44  For  Brer  Rabbit  stories  in  the 
FWP-narratives,  see  The  American 
Slave  3/2,  68 — 69;  Drums  and  Shadows, 
103,  153.  For  John-the-slave  stories, 
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see  14,  239—240;  3,  97;  4/2,  2;  6/2, 
82—83;  cf.  13/2,  56—57. 

44  See  §  17.  Cf.  Hill  1971,  2883;  Long 
1971,  64 — 65.  The  chapter  »01d  Marster 
and  John»  in  Richard  M.  Dorson’s 
American  Negro  Folktales  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  of  John-stories,  and 
Dorson’s  comments  give  a  good  picture 
of  the  global  nature  of  this  tradition; 
Dorson  1956,  164 — 186.  Dorson  remarks 
(pp.  15 — 17)  that  the  motifs  in  the 
Afro-American  tradition  of  animal  stories 
are  seldom  those  found  in  the  African 
tradition.  They  may  thus  be  considered 
typically  Afro-American.  The  debate 
about  the  origins  of  the  Afro-American 
folk  narrative  tradition  has  recently 
been  revived;  see  Dorson  1975.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  here  that  a  hare-trickster 
also  appears  in  the  tradition  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  see,  for 
example,  Radin  1956.  Anansi-stories  are 
mentioned  in  the  present  material  by 
only  one  reluctant  informant,  see  Drums 
and  Shadows,  101.  For  the  Jamaican 
Anansi-tradition,  see  Beckwith  1924. 

44  Herskovits  1938,  230.  Karl  Ker^nyi 
writes  about  trickster-gods  in  general: 
»The  trickster  god... is  the  transpersonal 
source  of  a  particular  life-style  and  way 
of  expressing  the  world»,  Kerdnyi  1956, 
189—190. 

47  Ball  1837,  261. 

48  The  American  Slave  16/2,  65: 

48  See,  for  example,  The  American 
Slave  3,  15;  5,  141. 

40  The  American  Slave  4/2,  30;  cf. 
9/2,  222. 

41  Fanon  1967,  43. 

41  The  American  Slave  2,  47. 

§  91. 1  Smith  1881,  170. 

*  Grimes  1855,  77,  79. 

4  Brown  1847,  92—93. 

4  The  American  Slave  4,4. 

4  I  have  compared  this  tradition 
mainly  with  what  is  to  be  found  in  two 


collections  of  the  white  tradition,  Brown 
1964,  and  Bergen  1896. 

6  The  American  Slave  16/2,  65. 

7  See  Appendix  III:  Signs;  cf.  Puckett 

1926,  466—493. 

8  The  American  Slave  12/2,  171; 
Puckett  connects  this  belief  with  the 
idea  of  losing  one’s  soul,  see  Puckett 
1926,  453—454;  cf.  Honko  1967,  27—29. 

9  The  American  Slave  12/2,  172. 

10  Parrish  1942,  29. 

11  See  Appendix  III:  Signs;  cf.  Puckett 
1926,  439—519;  cf.  Sheppard  1881. 

12  A  rough  picture  of  the  ratio  can 
be  got  from  the  list  of  beliefs  in  signs  in 
Appendix  III. 

13  See  Appendix  III:  Persons  born 
with  a  caul  see  spirits. 

§  92. 1  See  Appendix  III:  Charms. 

2  See,  for  example,  Jones  1888,  151. 

3  The  American  Slave  5,  143;  cf. 
Drums  and  Shadows,  7. 

4  See  The  American  Slave  5,  144; 
13/2,  261;  4/2,  296;  13/2,  362;  Drums 
and  Shadows,  94;  cf.  Puckett  1926, 
143 — -144.  For  various  folk  themes 
concerning  charms,  see  Puckett,  1926, 
222. 

4  Puckett  1926,  143 — 444;  Drums  and 
Shadows,  94;  The  American  Slave  4/2, 
295;  12,  29. 

8  This  story,  The  Mojo,  is  to  be  found 
in  Richard  M.  Dorson’s  collection ; 
Dorson  thinks  it  was  a  tradition  unique 
to  Southern  Negroes,  in  which  a  global 
motif  has  been  given  a  new  variation; 
Dorson  1956,  141 — 142. 

7  The  American  Slave  5/2,  141 — 142; 
cf.  Harris  1955,  240. 

8  This  distinction  is  operational  and 
serves  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of 
material  for  this  chapter.  I  have  only 
touched  on  the  tradition  of  folk  medicine 
among  the  slaves  where  it  may  be  said 
to  include  the  aspect  of  supernaturalism 
and  its  items  are  used  in  a  charm-like 
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manner. 

9  The  American  Slave  13/2,  261. 

10  The  American  Slave  9,  166;  4/2, 
295;  cf.  Puckett  1926,  360—372. 

11  The  American  Slave  17,  15. 

12  Hughes  1897,  108;  cf.  Harris  1955, 
61—62. 

13  Brown  1895,  53;  cf.  The  American 
Slave  5,  223;  Harris  1955,  61—62. 

14  The  American  Slave  11/2,  250;  cf. 
18,  100;  7,  205;  2,  2—3;  cf.  Journal  of 
American  Folklore.  Vol.  X.  1897,  243. 

§  93.  1  Drums  and  Shadows,  84. 

2  Drums  and  Shadows,  1 09. 

3  Drums  and  Shadows,  184. 

4  For  the  notion  of  flying  Africans, 
see  Drums  and  Shadows,  6 — 7,  15,  16, 
25—26,  31,  38,  54,  74,  76,  101,  109, 
114,  137,  143,  146,  148,  160,  175. 

8  See  Appendix  III. 

*  Drums  and  Shadows,  143. 

7  Drums  and  Shadows,  26;  cf.  pp. 
16,  137—138,  214. 

8  Drums  and  Shadows,  102. 

9  The  American  Slave  3,  255. 

10  Drums  and  Shadows,  63,  cf.  pp. 
22,  92,  54.  A  similar  motif  can  also 
be  found  in  Finland;  Lappish  sorcerers 
were  believed  to  be  able  to  fly;  see 
Harva  1935,  150. 

11  Drums  and  Shadows,  92;  cf.  pp. 
58,  92,  128,  148,  160. 

13  Drums  and  Shadows,  114;  cf.  p. 
168. 

13  Rattray  1930,  43. 

14  Drums  and  Shadows,  103,  153;  cf. 
Aarne-Thompson  1964:  Motif  1049.  The 
Heavy  Axe.  The  boastful  trickster  told 
to  cut  wood  with  an  axe... demands  one 
large  enough...  to  cut  the  whole  forest. 

18  The  American  Slave  5,  142. 

18  The  terms  in  the  slave  narratives 
used  for  various  religious  specialists  are 
somewhat  vague;  I  shall  use  in  the 
following  chapters  the  terms  sorcerer 
(for  ’conjurer’)  and  root  doctor  for  the 


practitioners  of  harmful  and  helpful 
supernatural  techniques,  respectively. 

17  See,  for  example,  Parrinder  1961, 
162;  cf.  §  17. 

18  For  a  thorough  treatment  of  the 
obeah-  and  myal-religions,  see  Williams 
1932,  esp.  108 — 208;  see  also  Beckwith 
1929,  104—141  (obeah)  and  142—155 
(myalism);  cf.  Herskovits  1941,  241  — 
245;  Bastide  1971,  60;  Genovese  1974, 
171—172. 

19  Sorcerers  were  sometimes  called 
’obeah-men’  even  in  North  America, 
see  The  African  Repository.  Vol.  I.  1826, 
333.  Cf.  Suttles  1971,  passim. 

20  The  American  Slave  5,  143;  cf. 
also  4/2,  25;  7,  246;  12,  89;  sometimes 
the  fear  of  sorcerers  extended  to  all 
slaves  who  had  lived  in  such  strong 
tradition  areas  as  the  Sea  Islands  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  ibid.  3/2, 
252. 

21  The  American  Slave  5,  143; 

Drums  and  Shadows,  36. 

22  The  American  Slave  4,  57;  Journal 
of  American  Folklore.  Vol.  XIV.  1901, 
176.  For  Jamaican  parallels,  see  Beck¬ 
with  1929,  131—133. 

23  Beckwith  1929,  142. 

24  Drums  and  Shadows,  54;  cf.  also 
pp.  13,  56;  and  The  American  Slave 
13/2,  277;  13/2,  264;  13/2,  270—271. 

25  Drums  and  Shadows,  121. 

28  The  American  Slave  13/2,  279;  cf. 
also  13/2,  270 — 271;  7,  40;  Drums  and 
Shadows,  13,  27,  33 — 34,  40,  128. 

27  The  American  Slave  11/2,  251; 
4/2,  65. 

28  Jones  1888,  152;  cf.  Bruce  1895, 
54 — 55;  Journal  of  American  Folklore. 
Vol.  X.  1897,  242;  also  Vol.  XIV.  1901, 
178. 

29  The  American  Slave  4/2,  3 — 4; 
cf.  also  4,  199;  4/2,  64—65;  5,  143;  5, 
161;  Drums  and  Shadows,  39,  40,  79; 
cf.  Appendix  III:  Items  used  in  charms. 

30  The  African  Repository.  Vol.  1.  1826, 
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333;  cf.  The  American  Slave  13/2, 
273;  3,  78;  3,  106—107;  7,  40;  15,  361 ; 
Drums  and  Shadows,  3,  17,  33,  37 — 38, 
40,  74;  cf  Journal  of  American  Folklore. 
Vol.  III.  1890,  281—287;  also  Vol.  X. 
1897,  242;  cf.  Herron-Bacon  1896, 
144—147. 

31  The  American  Slave  4/2,  65;  cf. 
also  9,  331—332. 

33  Cf.  Appendix  III:  Items  used  in 
charms. 

33  The  American  Slave  13/2,  264; 
13/2,  283;  9,  331;  3,  106—107;  cf. 
Williams  1902,  196. 

31  The  American  Slave  13,  289;  6, 
45;  9,  331. 

35  The  American  Slave  4/2,  65;  cf. 
also  11,  20 — 21;  14,  129;  Drums  and 
Shadows,  79,  111;  for  European  paral¬ 
lels,  see,  for  instance,  Hughes  1952, 
134—137. 

33  Herron-Bacon  1896,  224. 

37  Drums  and  Shadows,  75;  cf.  also 
pp.  33 — 34. 

38  Drums  and  Shadows,  137;  cf. 
Smith  1881,  150. 

33  The  American  Slave  9/2,  121. 

40  The  American  Slave  1 1 ,  20 — 2 1 . 

41  The  American  Slave  5,  223,  cf. 
6/2,  59. 

43  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol. 
XIV,  1901,  177. 

43  Bayley  1825,  596. 

44  The  American  Slave  5/2,  199; 

Drums  and  Shadows,  133,  163,  184; 
cf.  Cable  1886,  60. 

45  Drums  and  Shadows,  13. 

48  The  American  Slave  4/2,  3;  cf. 
§  53. 

§94.i  See  Cable  1886)  56—61; 

Hurston  1931,  318 — -319;  Puckett  1926, 
177—178. 

3  Genovese  1974,  220. 

3  Hurston  1931,  318. 

4  See  Puckett  1926,  196—197;  Cable 
1886;  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol. 

18 


III.  1890,  281—287. 

5  Cf.  Puckett  1926,  196—197.  Only 
one  of  the  FWP-narrators  refers  directly 
to  the  New  Orleans  tradition  of  voodoo ; 
The  American  Slave  5,  143.  It  may  be 
supposed  however,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  subjects  many  of  the  narrators  did 
not  feel  free  to  falk  about  with  the  white 
interviewers. 

8  For  a  bibliography  of  voodoo,  see 
Alfred  Metraux :  Voodoo  in  Haiti.  London 
1949.  See  also  Bastide  1967,  146 — 149; 
Williams  1932;  Genovese  1974,  220 — - 
223. 

§  95. 1  Puckett  1926,  147. 

2  Parrinder  1958,  138;  Dorson  1956, 
16.  For  the  white  North  American 
witch-tradition,  see  Goldberg  1975. 

3  Drums  and  Shadows,  114;  cf.  also 
227 — 229;  the  term  ’witch’  is  occasion¬ 
ally  used  where  sorcerer  is  meant,  but 
generally  the  terminological  and  func¬ 
tional  distinctions  are  clear;  see,  for 
example,  The  American  Slave  14,  129; 
cf.  Parsons  1923,  62. 

4  The  American  Slave  3,  174. 

5  Marwick  1971,  3041 — 3042. 

8  The  witches  in  the  narratives  are 
practically  always  said  to  be  women ; 
cf.  Hughes  1952,  73;  Parrinder  1963, 
60,  86,  109,  135,  138,  143,  191. 

7  See  Appendix  III:  Witches. 

8  The  American  Slave  17,  8;  cf. 
Grimes  1855,  80;  Harris  1955,  102 — 103; 
Drums  and  Shadows,  4,  4 — 5.  For 
witches  riding  horses,  see  The  American 
Slave  4,  165;  for  European  and  African 
parallels,  see  Hughes  1953,  118;  Par¬ 
rinder  1958,  42,  134,  145. 

9  The  American  Slave  13/2,  266 — 267; 
cf.  Harris  1955,  104,  234;  Parsons  1923, 
63—64. 

10  Drums  and  Shadows,  13,  76,  149, 
343,  344;  cf.  Puckett  1926,  161—162; 
Parsons  1923,  61,  63 — 54;  Journal  of 
American  Folklore.  Vol.  XXX.  1917, 
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187,  209—210;  also  Vol.  32.  1919,  363. 

11  Drums  and  Shadows,  15,  89,  141  — 

142,  149;  Harris  1955,  416—419; 

Parsons  1923,  24 — 25;  for  European 
and  African  parallels,  see  Hughes  1953, 
144;  Parrinder  1958,  135. 

12  Drums  and  Shadows,  149. 

13  The  American  Slave  17,  8. 

14  See  Appendix  III:  Protection  from 

witches;  cf.  Raymond  1863,  822; 

Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol.  XXII, 
1909,  252. 

16  The  American  Slave  17,  9. 

14  See,  for  example,  Marwick  1971, 
3043  (European  tradition) ;  cf.  Journal 
of  American  Folklore.  Vol.  XXII.  1909, 
251—255; 

17  The  American  Slave  14,  128;  cf. 
Drums  and  Shadows,  55.  One  narrator 
holds  that  witches  are  spirits  of  the 
dead;  ibid.  13/2,  266. 

18  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol. 

VI.  1893,  300. 

§  96. 1  The  American  Slave  3,  206. 

2  The  American  Slave  3,  206. 

3  Green  1848,  6. 

4  The  American  Slave  2/2,  230. 

5  The  American  Slave  6/2,  193. 

6  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol.  XI. 
1898,  13;  also  Vol.  XXV.  1912,  284; 
cf.  Harris  1955,  109 — 111. 

7  The  American  Slave  3,  81 ;  3,  144 — 
145;  these  can  be  compared  to  similar 
tales  in  the  Uncle  Remus-stories;  Harris 
1955,  80,  87,  257,  497,  545,  586,  654, 
693;  cf.  Parsons  1923,  14 — -19. 

8  The  American  Slave  3,  81. 

*  The  American  Slave  3,  144—145. 

10  Atlantic  Monthly.  Vol.  LXVIII.  1891, 
286 — 288;  reprinted  in  Jackson  1967. 

11  Mbiti  1970b,  137—138. 

12  Jackson  1967,  260. 

13  Mbiti  1970a,  152—153;  cf.  Maple 
1970,  970—971. 

14  Frazer  1930,  112—113;  118—122. 

18  Jackson  1967,  260. 


18  Jackson  1967,  260;  cf.  Harris  1955, 
14. 

17  See  Franklin  1969,  237 — 241.  Miles 
Mark  Fischer  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  part  played  by  colonization 
propaganda  in  the  formation  of  the 
slaves’  thinking  about  the  outside  world, 
see  Fischer  1953,  43 — 44. 

18  Olmsted  1861,  261. 

§  97.  1  One  may  think  here,  for 
example  of  shouting,  see  §  59. 

2  Drums  and  Shadows,  1 79. 

3  Drums  and  Shadows,  160;  cf.  also 
pp.  137,  157,  163,  178. 

4  Drums  and  Shadows,  137. 

5  Drums  and  Shadows,  208.  Could 
this  bowing  to  the  sun  possibly  be  con¬ 
nected  with  West  African  beliefs  in  sun 
gods?  See,  for  example,  Baumann  1936, 
131—145. 

6  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Vol.  IV. 
1891,  268. 

7  Herskovits  1938a,  37. 

§  98.  1  See  The  American  Slave  12, 
89;  15,  156—157;  7/2,  136;  Drums  and 
Shadows,  6 — -7. 

2  The  American  Slave  15,  157;  cf. 
also  7,  111. 

3  Drums  and  Shadows,  100. 

4  Ball  1837,  21;  cf.  §  88. 

3  See  §  88. 

8  The  American  Slave  4/2,  250. 

7  The  importance,  almost  sanctity,  of 
this  sort  of  family  tradition  has  been 
documented  recently  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  by  Alex  Haley,  an  American 
journalist,  whose  »search  for  ancestors» 
is  among  the  most  fascinating  personal 
histories  I  have  ever  read.  Starting  from 
a  few  carefully  preserved  fragments  of 
oral  family  tradition  Haley  was  able  to 
trace  the  history  of  his  family  back  to 
Africa,  and,  with  the  help  of  further 
research  in  Gambia,  to  the  very  village, 
and  finally  to  the  actual  historical 
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incident  when  his  distant  relation  was 
kidnapped;  The  Listener ,  No.  10.  January 
1974.  I  am  grateful  to  Barbara  E. 
Harrell-Bond  for  drawing  my  attention 
to  Haley’s  article. 

8  The  American  Slave  2/2,  191. 

9  The  American  Slave  4/2,  220;  cf. 
also  2,  67. 

10  Wilks  1967,  151,  footnote  22. 

11  Drums  and  Shadows,  114;  cf.  also 
pp.  137,  154,  156,  157,  174;  The  Ame¬ 
rican  Slave  3,  64;  7,  24 — 25;  7,  102;  7, 
169;  8/2,  157;  12,  172;  12/2,  119;  13, 
331;  14,  190;  17,  336. 

18  Drums  and  Shadows  114. 

13  Drums  and  Shadows,  134;  cf.  also 
pp.  72,  136—137,  148,  157—158,  171. 

18  Wilks  1967,  145;  for  Salih  Bilali’s 
personal  history,  see  also  Curtin  1967, 
17 — 59;  Hurston  1927. 

15  Drums  and  Shadows,  151 — 163, 
esp.  pp.  152,  154,  158. 

16  Jones  1842,  125.  This  attitude  and 
the  whole  situation  of  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Muslim  slaves  is  in  stark  contrast 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  Muslims  in 
South  America  and  the  West-Indies, 
who  preserved  their  religious  identity 
to  the  extent  of  instigating  religiously- 
motivated  slave  uprisings;  for  Muslim 
slaves  in  South  America  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  see  Freyere  1946,  264 — -274; 
Bastide  1967,  104—105. 

§  99. 1  For  the  latter,  see  §  105. 

2  Puckett  1926. 

3  This  process  was  different  in  South 
America  and  the  West-Indies,  where 
the  Catholic  tradition  of  saints  provided 
a  framework  for  the  preservation  of 
West  African  polytheism;  see  Herskovits 
1941,  220ff. 

4  See  Genovese  1974,  231,  658 — -660. 

I  have  commented  on  Genovese’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  subject  more  extensively 
in  §  15. 

3  Beckwith  1929,  106. 


8  The  American  Slave  11/2,  251.  For 
the  fear  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  in 
Africa,  see  Parrinder  1949,  156—171; 
Parrinder  1963,  128—140;  Mbiti  1969, 
253—265. 

7  DuBois  1961,  144. 

§  100. 1  Phillips  1918,  328. 

2  Quoted  in  Lynd  1970,  426;  cf. 
Aptheker  1943,  12 — 13. 

3  Elkins  1959,  82.  For  criticism  of 
Elkins,  see  Lane  1971. 

4  Aptheker  1943,  162. 

5  Stampp  1971,  370. 

*  Stampp  1971,  109—110. 

7  Bauer-Bauer  1968,  45 — 53;  Geno¬ 
vese  1974,  613—621. 

§  101. 1  Walker’s  pamphlet  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  Walker’s  Appeal 
in  Four  Articles,  Together  with  a 
Preamble,  To  the  Colored  Citizens  of 
the  World,  But  In  Particular,  And 
Very  Expressly  to  Those  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Written  in  Boston, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Sept. 
28,  1829.  (Second  edition  1830). 

2  See  Garnet  1830. 

3  Garnet  1830,  vii. 

I  Walker  1930,  30. 

s  Walker  1930,  31 ;  cf.  also  pp.  82—83. 

8  The  Ethiopian  Manifesto,  Issued  in 
Defence  of  the  Black  Man’s  Rights  in 
the  Scale  of  Universal  Freedom.  New 
York  1829. 

7  Young  1829,  36—37. 

8  Young  1829,  37. 

9  Young  1829,  37. 

10  Garnet  1848. 

II  Garnet  1848,  passim. 

12  Aptheker  1965,  40 — 41;  Elliot  1961, 
16;  Taylor  1928,  28. 

§  102.  i  The  principal  sources  for 
this  chapter  are;  Higginson  1862; 
Aptheker  1943;  Killens  1970;  Wade 
1964;  Starobin  1970. 
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3  Killens  1970  46;  cf.  also  p.  59;  see 
also  The  American  Slave  2/2,  150, 
where  Daniel  Goddard,  born  in  1863, 
recalls  having  heard  from  his  parents 
that  the  slave  revolts  in  various  areas 
of  the  Caribbean  and  South  America 
were  known  all  over  the  South;  »Slaves 
were  about  as  well  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  as  the  masters  were». 

3  Starobin  1970,  3. 

4  Killens  1970,  45. 

5  Killens  1970,  46.  The  reference  is 
to  Joshua  6:21;  for  other  references  to 
the  use  of  the  Bible  by  Vesey,  ibid.  pp. 
58,  61,  96,  108. 

6  Killens  1970,  11. 

7  Killens  1970,  11. 

8  See  Starobin  1970,  5. 

0  Starobin  1970,  5. 

10  Killens  1970,  85. 

11  Killens  1970,  50. 

13  Starobin  1970,  75,  81,  83,  97—98, 

120—122,  133—134.  For  the  con¬ 

sequences  of  the  conspiracy  for  the 
social  control  of  the  slaves,  ibid.  pp. 
141—151. 

18  Killens  1970,  52. 

14  Killens  1970,  76 — -77;  cf.  also  pp. 
13—14. 

48  Killens  1970,  78. 

18  Killens  1970,  78. 

17  Starobin  1970,  2 — 3.  For  myalism 
and  the  obeah-religion  as  elements  in 
the  slave  resistance  in  a  hemispheric 
perspective,  see  Suttles  1971. 

18  Killens  1970,  96. 

§  103. 1  The  principal  sources  for 
this  chapter  are  Tragle  1971;  Aptheker 
1966;  Foner  1971;  Duff  and  Mitchell 
1971. 

3  The  biggest  slave  revolt  in  the 
United  States  was  apparently  that  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Louisiana,  in  1811,  when  300 — 500 
slaves  participated;  see  Genovese  1974, 
593.  With  this  exception,  however,  there 


were  no  slave  revolts  in  North  America 
that  can  be  compared  in  size  with  those 
in  the  Caribbean  and  South  America; 
ibid.,  588. 

3  The  Confessions  is  the  best  known 
historical  document  about  Nat  Turner’s 
revolt  and  practically  the  only  source 
for  the  life  of  Turner  himself  (there  is 
also  a  letter  written  by  an  anonymous 
writer  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Constitutional  Whig  on  1 7  September  1 83 1 
in  which  some  details  of  Turner’s  life 
are  given;  Henry  Irwing  Tragle  has 
pointed  out  certain  similarities  between 
this  letter  and  the  Confessions  and  has 
suggested  the  possibility  that  both  may 
have  been  written  by  the  same  man, 
Thomas  R.  Gray;  Tragle  1971,  408). 
For  criticism  of  the  Confessions  as  a 
source,  see  Tragle  op.  cit.,  397 — 414; 
Bennet  1968,  4 — 5.  The  Confessions  has 
been  reproduced  in  several  works  on 
North  American  slavery;  I  have  used 
the  reproduction  in  Tragle  1971  (300 — 
321)  and  shall  refer  to  this  as  Turner 
1831. 

4  Turner  1831,  306—307. 

8  Turner  1831,  309. 

8  Turner  1831,  310. 

7  Turner  1831,  310 — 315;  cf.  Foner 
1971,  3 — 6;  Aptheker  1943,  46 — -56. 

8  This  attention  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  William  Styron’s  novel 
The  Confessions  of  Mat  Turner,  a  work 
that  has  provoked  harsh  criticism, 
notably  from  black  intellectuals.  For 
the  controversy  about  Styron’s  book, 
see  John  Henrik  Clarke  (ed.):  William 
Styron’s  Mat  Turner.  Ten  Black  Writers 
Respond.  Beacon  Press  1968;  John  B. 
Duff  and  Peter  M.  Mitchell  (eds.): 
The  Mat  Turner  Rebellion.  The  Historical 
Event  and  the  Modern  Controversy.  New 
York  1971. 

•  Turner  1831,  310. 

10  Turner  1831,  306 — 310;  cf.  Tragle 
1971,  222. 
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11  Turner  1831,  308. 

18  Turner  1831,  309. 

18  Tragle  1971,  222. 

14  Turner  1831,  310. 

15  According  to  folk  tradition  in 
Southampton  County,  Virginia,  Nat 
Turner  believed  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  after  his  death:  the  sky 
would  darken  and  it  would  rain,  for  the 
last  time;  Johnson  1961,  181.  For  other 
folklore  about  Turner’s  revolt,  see  the 
Chapter  in  Johnson  1961,  »Tales  Made 
Horrid  and  Sad»;  cf.  Foner  1971,  172 — - 
174. 

§  104. 1  For  Gabriel’s  conspiracy,  see 
Higginson  1862b;  Mullin  1970;  Mullin 
1972;  Aptheker  1943,  219—226. 

1  Higginson  1862b,  338;  cf.  Mullin 
1970,  59—60. 

8  Mullin  1972,  159. 

4  Mullin  1972,  159—160. 

8  See  §§  24,  25. 

4  Jones  1842,  213;  cf.  Wish  1968, 
39;  Harding  1971,  183. 

7  Wish  1939,  214. 

8  Aptheker  1943,  246;  for  other 

similar  examples,  see  Lewis  1848,  130; 

8  Kemble  1864,  90. 

§  105. 1  Black  1851,  25. 

8  Watkins  1859,  22. 


8  Henry  1881,  36. 

4  Green  (n.d.),  22;  Thompson  1856, 
84;  Grimes  1864,  84. 

5  The  American  Slave  7,  325 — 326. 

6  Hayden  1846,  47—48. 

7  Alexander  1885,  47 — 48. 

8  Brown  1849,  59;  cf.  Bayley  1825, 
591—592. 

9  See  §  79. 

10  The  American  Slave  18,  259. 

11  The  American  Slave  6,  416;  cf. 
ibid.  3,  260;  4,  51;  4/2,  9;  5,  44;  5,  133; 
5,  240—241;  5/2,  43;  6,  427;  6/2,  56; 
6/2,  158—159;  7,  32;  9,  277;  10/2,  170; 
11/2,  310—317;  11/2,  295;  12,  171; 
13/2,  203;  14,  143;  14,  419;  15,  426; 
15,  426;  15,  122—123;  16/6,  49. 

§  106.  1  Gerald  W.  Mullin  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  relationships  between  the 
forms  of  slave  resistance,  the  degree  of 
acculturation,  and  occupations  in  18th. 
century  Virginia.  He  suggests  that  the 
degree  of  acculturation  correlated  po¬ 
sitively  with  the  degree  of  »outward, 
self-enhancing»  rebelliousness.  For  a 
broad  and  thoroughgoing  examination 
and  analysis  of  the  various  forms  of 
slave  resistance  as  well  as  its  religious 
dimensions,  see  Genovese  1974,  271  — 
279;  cf.  Harding  1971,  passim. 
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1 :  LIST  OF  ITEMS  RELATING  TO  ELEMENTS  OF 
CHRISTIAN  BELIEF  IN  THE  SLAVE  NARRATIVES 

The  numbers  refer  to  The  American  Slave:  A  Composite  Autobiography.  Edited  by 
George  P.  Rawick.  Westport  1972.  The  italicized  numbers  indicate  the  volume 
and  part,  and  the  ensuing  number  the  page;  thus  5/2,  6  refers  to  part  2  of  volume 
5  of  The  American  Slave,  page  6. 


CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  DISCUSSED 

2  1,  10,  13,  19,  26,  42,  51,  62,  65,  74,  75,  89,  93,  98,  104,  118,  122,  131,  134,  137, 

149,  152,  155,  161,  166,  176,  180,  287,  197,  204,  224,  229,  240,  245,  254,  267,  299,  304, 
306,  308,  326,  333,  337.  2\2  11,  17,  30,  39,  42,  43,  48,  54,  72,  74,  80,  88,  100,  104, 
107,  124,  134,  138,  143,  166,  171,  177,  183,  190,  200,  209,  240,  252,  282,  291,  327, 
335.  3  1,  5,  17,  23,  35,  53,  56,  80,  83,  89,  112,  118,  127,  142,  146,  167,  172,  176,  182, 

185,  188,  191,  200,  205,  209,  221,  231,  243,  248,  251,  260,  271,  277.  3/2  5,  38,  51, 
55,  57,  65,  71,  81,  89,  116,  125,  151,  155,  160,  167,  170,  174,  184,  188,  191,  199,  213, 
218,  227,  247,  253,  260.  4  1,  4,  9,  17,  31,  34,  39,  42,  49,  51,  54,  62,  72,  75,  84,  90, 

93,  106,  109,  114,  117,  133,  137,  147,  151,  163,  176,  185,  191,  197,  202,  212,  214,  217, 
225,  246,  266,  269,  273,  278,  281,  285,  289,  298,  306,  307.  4\2  1,  5,  17,  21,  25,  41, 
50,  55,  60,  63,  66,  74,  81,  94,  102,  118,  141,  148,  157,  159,  166,  169,  177,  182,  185, 
193,  195,  208,  212,  219,  225,  231,  237,  241,  249,  290.  5  1,  8,  14,  29,  32,  35,  40,  45, 
65,  67,  75,  79,  88,  107,  114,  116,  118,  121,  132,  152,  162,  165,  173,  177,  183,  190,  197, 
201,  205,  208,  218,  229,  233,  236,  258,  265,  274.  5/2  6,  9,  15,  17,  24,  27,  41,  55,  61, 
64,  70,  76,  80,  85,  95,  103,  108,  116,  118,  128,  131,  134,  141,  160,  170,  174,  182,  187, 
190,  195,  211,  214,  219,  225.  6  1,  6,  9,  20,  27,  35,  39,  42,  46,  51,  58,  62,  66,  76,  78, 

83,  87,  92,  105,  111,  126,  129,  133,  137,  145,  148,  154,  157,  165,  171,  188,  190,  211, 
215,  227,  236,  238,  248,  255,  272,  278,  294,  297,  299,  311,  326,  331,  353,  356,  359,  363, 
370,  380,  385,  397,  407,  413,  425,  429,  432.  6/2  25,  52,  55,  98,  102,  107,  145,  158, 
164,201,211,214.  7  6,  12,  14,  17,20,24,27,30,33,45,48,65,73,76,92,97,  102, 
111,  124,  128,  131,  134,  148,  165,  169,  172,  187,  192,  200,  203,  207,  210,  212,  215, 
223,  230,  233,  236,  242,  245,  266,  270,  285,  295,  300,  306,  322,  330,  344,  359.  7\2 
1,  1 1,  22,  34,  44,  49,  56,  61,  68,  70,  84,  91,  1 13,  128,  135,  143,  151,  157,  169.  8  11, 
17,  32,  75,  115,  119,  141,  292,  303.  8/2  15,  30,  42,  126,  131,  153,  189,  193,  201, 
240,  283,  292,  312,  328,  344.  9  38,  63,  71,  90,  139,  154,  195,  243,  247,  256,  276,  287, 
308,  359.  9/2  63,  155,  166,  177,  201,  235,  236,  239,  255,  262,  264,  267.  10  17,  32, 

120,  149,  155,  188,  257,  261,  273,  292,  300,  311,  320,  351.  10/2  7,  21,  24,  35,  42,  61, 
73,  80,  111,  124,  170,  187,  226,  236,  239,  309,  330,  346.  11  33,  49,  132,  142,  154, 
159,  172,  183,  207,  240,  224,  229,  232,  244.  1 1\2  8,  20,  40,  52,  56,  58,  70,  109,  113, 
139,  145,  179,  184,  191,  203,  205,  252,  258,  266,  283,  301,  311,  333,  338,  342,  353,  355, 
365.  12  2,  12,  19,  22,  38,  61,  73,  80,  91,  106,  1 13,  125,  161,  168,  172,  178,  185,  189, 
195,  201,  213,  237,  251,  265,  285,  300,  305,  319,  326,  345.  12\2  2,  11,  17,  31,  39, 
49,  67,  73,  79,91,  103,  117,  127,  137,  147,  173,  179,  195,  201,208,212,  221,233,  245, 
253,  274,  281,  289,  295,  299,  304,  316,  322,  328,  338,  343,  346.  13  1,  16,  22,  35,  47, 
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57,  71,  79,  92,  104,  109,  118,  122,  127,  139,  143,  149,  154,  166,  178,  185,  209,  218, 
233,  246,  265,  274,  279,  288,  295,  321,  340.  75/2  2,  12,  30,  37,  49,  71,  98,  115,  128, 
137,  152,  161,  168,  179,  194,  221,  226,  230,  318.  74  2,  19,  33,  45,  59,  64,  83,  92,  104, 
121,  139,  153,  188,  197,  217,  255,  264,  271,  303,  308,  315,  329,  341,  394,  410,  418, 
423,428,437,454.  15  2,  15,  38,  55,  61,  73,83,96,  101,  114,  117,  127,  159,  178,  221, 
227,  244,  270,  286,  290,  300,  313,  317,  328,  336,  343,  360,  364,  372,  377,  381,  386, 
394,  415,  421,  426.  75/7  1  16/2  1,  5,  9,  13,  18,  43,  68,  102.  16\3  6,  26,  29,  37,  46, 

51,  60,  68.  16\4  1,  7,  18,  26,  33,  38,  39,  42,  45,  50,  57,  66,  74,  85,  86,  92,  102,  1 1 1, 

114.  1615  7,  11,  17,  21,  24,  27,  42,  50.  16\6  3,  5,  12,  19,  24,  33,  37,  43,  47,  49,  62, 
64,  66,  76,  80.  17  22,  32,  52,  65,  86,  93,  120,  126,  133,  139,  156,  165,  172,  178,  190, 
194,  204,  212,  220,  234,  242,  250,  279,  286,  303,  342,  347.  18  1,  17,  30,  43,  53,  73, 
80,  86,  104,  110,  113,  121,  129,  141,  161,  175,  181,  189,  201,  216,  220,  237,  241,  253, 
262,  276,  283,  292,  297,  304,  309.  19  1,3,  7,  16,  19,  23,  26,  30,  32,  37,  53,  67,  69, 

80,  98,  104,  146,  185,  191,  205. 


PRAYER  MEETINGS  WITH  WHITES 

2\2  140,  292.  4  56,  135,  164,  192,  213,  274,  281.  4/2  43,  75,  103.  5  66,  96. 

116,  175,  213,  234.  5\2  7,  65,  113,  120,  220.  6  1,  10,  111,  239,  398.  7  26,  168- 
7/2  41,  88,  92.  8  35  8\2  242,  266.  9  155,  276.  9/2  156,  257.  10/2  332  11 
34,  144  11/2  111,  343  12  127  12/2  21,  197,  209.  13  158,  168,  291.  13/2  129, 
225,  320.  14  342  15  274,  302,  365.  16\2  6  16\4  66  16\5  29  17  67,  122  18 
111,  241,  269. 


BLACK  PRAYER  MEETINGS 

2  125,204,231,246,311.  2\2  88,128,140,191,200.5  143,202,248.5/2  72, 
89,  117.  4  33,  96,  148,  206.  4\2  51,  57,  62,  67,  170,  178,  221,  242.  5  33,  35,  168, 
178,  184,  219.  5/2  25,  129,  141,  150,  198,  220.  6  7,  22,  27,  40,  47,  52,  80,  134,  189, 

355,  360,  365,  380,  418,  430.  6\2  98,  159,  209.  7  49,  69,  92,  173,  196,  214,  224,  239, 

243,  268,  272,  287,  308,  342,  351.  7/2  171  5  35,  120,295 .5/2  153,294 .9/2  65, 
167.  10  161,  259,  294,  301,  320.  10/2  21,  36,  44,  83,  126,  243,  313.  11  227  11\2 

157,  267,  299.  12  77,  97,  171,  175,  187,  243,  269,  310,  328.  72/2  5,  85,  94,  151, 

227,  290,  301,  333,  340.  13  4,  119,  158,  282,  335.  75/2  33,  57,  80,  142,  169,  320, 

321.  14  23,  121,  265,  272,  429,  438.  15  73,  187,  221,  291,  302,  320.  328,  337,  346. 

75/7  3  75/2  16,71.75/4  42,  59,  85,  89,  95,  104.  75/5  9,18,23.7 7  23,129,159, 
199,  214,  237,  244,  279,  309,  352.  75  24,  53,  83,  106,  118,  125,  137,  203,  217,  239, 
320.  19  1,  216. 

SECRET  MEETINGS 

2  197  2/2  111,  284.  5  252  5/2  117  4  10,  33,  35,  107,  177,  199,  206,  266, 
282.  4/2  6,  122,  196.  5  2,  44,  69,  77,  133,  198,  240.  5/2  43,  132,  136,  198.  5 
184,  416,  427,  433.  5/2  53  7  13,  28,  93,  208,  234.  5  35,  142.  9  40,  256,  277, 

322,  364.  9/2  201,  254.  10  270  75/2  28,  332.  77  53,  160,  208,  232,  246.  77/2 

288,  295,  305,  328.  72/2  26  75  176  75/2  33,189.74  62,107,143,316,396,419, 

425.  75  56,  133,  416,  426.  75/5  31,61.  75/4  33  75/5  1 1,  22,  42.  75/5  34,  38,  45, 
47,  77.  77  159,214.  18  12,24,  35,  44,  53,  98,  124,  148,  162,  173,  193,  222,  282. 

79  147. 
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RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS  PROHIBITED/NONEXISTENT 

2  225,  241,  304.  3  62  4  35,  96,  206.  4/2  121  5  2,  9,  259.  5/2  81  6  173 
7  150  7/2  24,50.9  40  9/2  179  7/  155  77/2  40  72/2  276  79  105  74  4,136, 
333,  396,  425,  454.  75  40,  62,  97,  102,  247,  314,  360,  373,  383,  386,  416.  75/2  71 
75/5  39,  61.  76/4  75,  116.  76/5  42  76/6  67,  77.  77  169  18  35,  299. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 

2  11,  90,  131,  193,  301.  2/2  32,81,89,174,179,184,254,285,328.5  23,53, 
119,  181,  205.  5/2  82,  114,  153,  161,  200.  4  63,  77,  114,  151,  213,  227,  299.  4/2 
103,193,250.5  42,  122,  163.  5/2  12,15,104.6  20,27,77,80,85,155,190,216, 
237,  274,  279,  299,  327,  332,  360.  6/2  108  7  14,  128,  134.  7/2  45,  62,  79,  115, 
121.  8  117  9/2  242  9  71,155.79  149  79/2  190,313.77  133.77/2  252.72 
176,  180,  191,  219,  257.  72/2  42,  69,  340.  75  105.  74  34,  94,  141,  224,  268,  303, 

342,  439.  79/2  85  76/5  9,  47.  76/4  20. 

FUNERALS 

2  231,  334.  2/2  51,  89,  101,  140.  5  169,  202,  274.  5/2  179  4/2  58,  61,  85. 
5  66,  117,  239.  5/2  71  6  22,  69,  155,  284,  365.  7  99,  113,  272.  7/2  6,  79,  86. 
9/2  179  79  122  72  77,  180,  207,  220,  311.  72/2  186,  215,  247,  262,  286,  340. 

75  17,42,61,83,  159,221,330.  75/2  20,  79,  1 1 7,  359.  76/5  32.77  191.79  135, 

259.  79  159. 

FUNERALS  PROHIBITED/NONEXISTENT 

2  334.  2/2  16.4  52,271,279,299.5  2,46 .5/2  29,204 .9/2  345.  77/2  303. 

72  5,  45.  76/4  29.  79  112,  301. 

BAPTISMS 

2/2  19,  73,  185.  5  19,  181.  5/2  200,  250.  4  52,  185,  213,  227,  308.  4/2  9, 
75.  5  115,  230.  5/2  56.  6  27,  40,  59,  216,  237,  268,  276.  7  58,  152,208,  211. 
7/2  58,152.9  295.  9/2  16,128 .9/2  234.77/2  288.72  97,109,164,206,349. 
72/2  5,  35,  42,  53,  263,  329.  75  42,  61,  83,  98,  105,  158,  241,  252,  270,  291,  299. 
75/2  41,78,117,156,320.75  17,  247.  76/2  85.76/5  32. 76/6  23,46.77  237, 
245,  280,  291.  79  54. 

BAPTISMS  PROHIBITED/NONEXISTENT 

5  274.  4/2  23,84 .5/2  115.  6  69,166.  72  5.  72/2  131.74  5.  76/5  54. 

VISITING  WHITE  CHURCH 

2  19,  27,  63,  68,  74,  94,  105,  120,  125,  139,  152,  167,  177,  192,  197,  204,  241,  257, 
295,  301,  306,  311,  331.  2/2  18,  31,  39,  42,  62,  72,  78,  88,  104,  111,  135,  136,  146, 

174,  185,  209,  240,  254,  328,  339.  5  3,  23,  56,  80,  89,  115,  128,  143,  169,  173,  181, 

1 83,  1 92,  202,  2 1 0,  22 1 ,  245,  2 74.  5/2  5,  4 1 ,  52,  56,  57,  66,  82,  89,  1 29,  1 53,  1 55,  1 67, 

172,  192,  213,  224,  250,  254,  262.  4  2,  40,  84,  91,  110,  148,  206,  227,  246,  267,  291, 

299,  308.  4/2  6,  23,  66,  84,  95,  161,  183,  186,  208,  214,  226.  5  9,  30,  41,  54,  68, 
77,  79.  119,  152,  163,  178,  203,  229.  5/2  15,  46,  61,  64,  71,  77,  96,  103,  132,  167, 
188,  193,  226.  6  2,  39,  43,  47,  59,  68,  76,  89,  106,  150,  160,  166,  212,  215,  237,  239, 

274,  279,  295,  311,  354,  358,  360,  365,  390,  410,  417.  6/2  26,  103,  145,  159,  165, 

211.  7  30,  37,  49,  74,  92,  112,  125,  132,  170,  173,  189,  206,  211,  303,  360.  7/2  5, 
51,  71,  88,  129,  137,  145,  152.  8  35,  75,  117,  295,  310.  8\2  16,  133,  153,  190,  194, 
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248,  259,  266,  294,  313.  9  93,  139,  246,  247,  311,  364.  9/2  234,  237,  240,  271,  291. 
10  36,  161,  191,  274.  10\2  44,  170,  227,  243,  313,  348,  365.  11  53,  184,  231,  246. 

11/2  40,  56,  59,  75,  181,  184,  203,  207,  252,  303,  360,  365.  12  5,  10,  20,  25,  45,  66, 
76,  83,  97,  109,  114,  127,  164,  180,  186,  191,  195,  205,  219,  246,  258,  294,  303,  323, 

340.  12/2  15,  35,  42,  53,  69,  76,  85,  94,  100,  109,  120,  142,  151,  175,  185,  197,  204, 

215,  227,  234,  247,  263,  266,  297,  301,  309,  318,  325,  329.  13  28,  40,  49,  61,  74,  83, 
98,  105,  128,  141,  144,  152,  168,  175,  181,  187,  212,  221,  234,  240,  252,  275,  282,  299, 
312,  328,  341.  1 3\2  17,  33,  41,  56,  78,  106,  117,  143,  164,  188,  201,  210,  225,  228, 

320,  320,  321,  321,  363.  14  5,  23,  34,  47,  153,  190,  199,  218,  256,  265,  272,  308, 

333,  413,  429.  15  3,  40,  74,  88,  97,  133,  160,  228,  287,  302,  320,  337,  345,  360,  365, 

377,  382,  395,  417,  422.  16/2  3,  9,  45.  16\3  7,  28.  16\4  7,  20,  38,  104.  16/5  18, 

29,  52.  16/6  5,  14,  25,  80.  17  35,  53,  67,  88,  97,  129,  134,  141,  165,  175,  178,  209, 

221,  252,  279,  290,  309,  352.  18  35,  53,  76,  98,  106,  124,  148,  173,  180,  185,  216, 

239,  241,  294,  304,  310. 

VISITING  WHITE  CHURCH  NOT  ALLOWED 

2  100,  295.  3  148,  186.  4  42,  177,  266,  271.  5  83,  108,  191,  198,  240,  259, 

275.5/2  136,174 .6  36,93,173,184,433.7  6,21,46,293 .7/2  24,115.9  322. 
10/2  257.  11  53,  155,  160.  11/2  53.  12  5,  170.  72/2  276.  14  94.  15  62.  16/2 
18.  16/4  22,  28,  42,  95.  16\5  24  18  83,  136,  173,  299. 

WHITE  PREACHERS 

2  331.2/2  285.  3  210.3/2  66.  4  2,19,56,110,281,289,302 .4/2  64,103, 
1 58,  1 67,  1 83,  238.  5  56,  66,  1 1 6,  1 33,  204,  213 .5/2  1 1 3,  1 20,  1 86,  220.  6  10,  47, 
63,  80,  106,  111,  216,  334,  398.  7  13,  36,  69,  136,  196,  201,  215,  231.  7/2  5,  79. 

8/2  44.  9  94.  10  18,  161,  312.  11  231.  U\2  111.  12  10,  66,  77,  195,  205, 

294 .13  83,152 .13/2  17,106,118.75  182,274.73  4.19  149. 

WHITE  PREACHERS  ASSESSED  NEGATIVELY 

2  157.  2/2  292.3/2  172,192.4  11,135,198.4/2  148. 5/2  7,212.5/2  160. 

7  105,208.3  35,  120.3/2  259,294.9  276.9/2  235.79  36. 79/2  332.77  246. 
77/2  181,  208,  203,  343.  72  20,  323.  72/2  12,  53,  131,  325.  73  49.  73/2  56, 
189,  201,  219.  74  217.  75  360,  365,  418.  75/4  95.  75/5  6.  77  35,  54,  67,  87, 
98,  134,  141,  175,  222,  252,  290.  18  45,  76,  98,  269,  297,  306,  310.  79  198. 

BLACK  PREACHERS 

2  125,  246.  2/2  128,  191,  200,  254.  3  143,  169,  181,  202,  248.  3/2  52,  66,  72, 
84,  114,  179,  185.  4  2,  11,  51,  56,  85,  148,  213,  217,  272,  274,  286.  4/2  9,  44,  51, 
57,  61,  75,  141,  167,  183,  238,  292.  5  15,  30,  56,  69,  115,  117,  168,  184,  206,  219, 

240,  266.  5/2  25,  71,  220.  5  47,  52,  80,  299,  334,  390.  5/2  56.  7  69,  78,  173, 

196,234,272, 303,308.  7/2  5,58,171.9  307.9/2  3,33,242 .9/2  271.70  259. 

70/2  28,  83.  77  149.  77/2  9,  267.  72  5,  97.  72/2  5,  205,  292.  73  83,  125.  73/2 

4,  106,  129,  156,  201,  214,  231,  321,  364.  75/3  54.  75/4  89.  75/5  12.  77  159, 

214,  221,  237,  244,  309.  79  4,  46,  100,  122,  132,  148,  203,  217,  222,  239,  259.  79 
146,  149. 

BLACK  PREACHERS  ASSESSED  NEGATIVELY 

2/2  78.  7  325,  342.  9/2  271.  72  323.  77  165.  79.  34,  184,  307. 
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II:  LIST  OF  ITEMS  RELATING  TO  ELEMENTS  OF 
CHRISTIAN  BELIEF  IN  THE  EARLY  SLAVE 
NARRATIVES 


CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  DISCUSSED 

Adams  1872,  Aleckson  1828,  Alexander  1885,  Allison  1851,  Anderson  1854, 
Anderson  1863,  Anderson  1892,  Anderson  1927,  Armstrong  1874,  Ball  1837,  Bayley 
1825,  Bibb  1849,  Black  1851,  Boen  1834,  Brown  1847,  Brown  1849,  Brown  1855, 
Brown  1856,  Bruce  1895,  Campbell  1861,  Clarke  1846,  Cooper  1834,  Davis  1817, 
Davis  1859,  Douglass  1845,  Edwards  1891,  Fedric  1863,  Grandy  1842,  Granwasa 
1810,  Green  1848,  Grimes  1855,  Hayden  1846,  Henry  1872,  Henson  1881,  Hughes 
1897,  Jackson  1847,  Jamison  1912,  Johnson  1909,  Jones  1857,  Keckley  1868,  Lane 
1842,  Lewis  1910,  Loguen  1859,  Maddison  (n.d.),  Malvin  1879,  Marrs  1885,  Mars 
1894,  Mason  1893,  Northup  1854,  Offley  1860,  Parker  (n.d.),  Parker  1866,  Penning¬ 
ton  1849,  Peterson  1854,  Price  (n.d.),  Randolph  1855,  Robinson  1903,  Roper  1838, 
Singleton  1922,  Smith  1874,  Smith  1881,  Smith  1891,  Smith  1893,  Snowden  1900, 
Steward  1857,  Stroyer  1879,  Spear  1863,  Thompson  1856,  Tilmon  1853,  Turner 
1831,  Ward  1855,  Vassa  1789,  Watkins  1859,  Watson  1848,  Veney  1889,  White 
1849,  Williams  1854,  Williams  1885. 

PRAYER  MEETINGS  WITH  WHITES 

Brown  1847,  190;  Davis  1858,  18;  Douglass  1845,  74;  Drew  1856,  36,  85,  176; 
Northup  1854,  127 — 128;  Smith  1881,  165 — -166;  Thompson  1856,  43;  Veney  1889, 
15. 

BLACK  PRAYER  MEETINGS 

Alexander  1885,  19;  Armstrong  1874,  102;  Aleckson  1929,  27,  Allison  1851,  6 — 8; 
Ball  1837,  202;  Campbell  1861,86;  Davis  1817,  89;  Drew  1856,91,269;  Fedric  1863, 
75;  Hughes  1877,  52;  Jones  1857,  23,  25;  Marrs  1885,  12;  Roper  1838,  52;  Smith 
1891,  38;  Smith  1881,  163;  Thompson  1856,  19;  Williams  1885,  66. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 

Bibb  1849,  69;  Campbell  1861,  12;  Douglass  1845,  68;  Fedric  1863,  51;  Hayden 
1846,  25;  Henry  1872,  7;  Peterson  1854,  14;  Tilmon  1853,  23. 

SECRET  MEETINGS 

Armstrong  1874,  102;  Grandy  1842,  35 — 36;  Johnson  1909,  18;  Lewis  1910,  9; 
Maddison  (n.d.),  14;  Randolph  1855,  68;  Robinson  1903,  20;  Smith  1881,  165; 
Williams  1885,  67. 

RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS  PROHIBITED/NONEXISTENT 

Drew  1856,  51,  67;  Pennington  1849,  255;  Watson  1848,  17. 

FUNERALS 

Randolph  1855,  49 — 50;  Smith  1881,  165;  Steward  1857,  26;  Williams  1885,  66. 
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BAPTISMS 

Brown  1849,  23;  Campbell  1861,  85;  Johnson  1909,  17;  Marrs  1885,  15;  Smith 
1891,  54. 

VISITING  WHITE  CHURCH 

Aleckson  1929,  26 — -27,  Adams  1872,  8;  Anderson  1863,  10;  Bruce  1895,  71; 
Campbell  1861,  83;  Clarke  1846,  104;  Davis  1858,  18;  Drew  1856,  22,  55,  61,  64, 
68,  69,  94,  95,  108,  254;  Fedric  1863,  26;  Hughes  1897,  51;  Henson  1881,  36;  Jamison 
1912,  23;  Jones  1857,  30;  Leonard  1927,  21;  Lane  1842,  20—21;  Mars  1864,  53; 
Mason  1893,  27;  Robinson  1903,  71;  Roper  1838,  51;  Singleton  1922,  Smith  1893, 
22;  Steward  1857,  61;  Randolph  1855,  62;  Thompson  1856,  18;  Watson  1848, 
28—29. 


VISITING  WHITE  CHURCH  NOT  ALLOWED 

Brown  1849,  23;  Drew  1856,  28,  51,  91;  Pennington  1849,  254. 

WHITE  PREACHERS 

Alexander  1885,  36;  Armstrong  1874,  103;  Henson  1881,  23 — 24;  Pennington 
1849,  255;  Randolph  1855,  67;  Snowden  1900,  16;  Watkins  1859,  21. 

WHITE  PREACHERS  ASSESSED  NEGATIVELY 

Adams  1872,  20;  Brown  1855,  64 — -65;  Douglass  1845,  87 — -88;  Fedric  1863,  27; 
Green  (n.d.),  6 — 7;  Jackson  1847,  42;  Mars  1864,  38 — 39;  Parker  1866,  158;  Ran¬ 
dolph  1855,  66;  Robinson  1903,  71;  Watson  1848,  29;  Edwards  1891,  32. 

BLACK  PREACHERS 

Anderson  1854,  passim;  Anderson  1892,  passim;  Anderson  1927,  22;  Armstrong 
1874,  104;  Ball  1837,  202—203;  Bayley  1825,  595;  Boen  1834,  passim;  Bruce  1895, 
72 — 73;  Brown  1849,  23;  Campbell  1861,  passim;  Davis  1858,  26 — 34;  Grandy 
1842,  35 — 36;  Henry  1872,  passim;  Henson  1881,  passim;  Hayden  1846,  30;  Hughes 
1897,  52 — 54;  Jamison  1912,  passim;  Jones  1857,  22;  Marrs  1893,  14;  Malvin  1879, 
passim;  Pennington  1849,  254;  Peterson  1854,  passim;  Price  (n.d.),  passim;  Randolph 
1855,  63;  Roper  1838,  52;  Singleton  1922,  passim;  Smith  1891,  76;  Smith  1881, 
162 — 168;  Snowden  1900,  passim;  Steward  1857,  26;  White  1849,  passim;  Williams 
1885,  66—67. 


Ill:  LIST  OF  ITEMS  RELATING  TO  ELEMENTS  OF 
FOLK  BELIEF  IN  THE  SLAVE  NARRATIVES 

The  numbers  refer  to  The  American  Slave  (cf.  Appendix  I) ;  DS  refers  to  Drums  and 
Shadows.  Georgia  Writers’  Project.  1941. 

FOLK  RELIGION  DISCUSSED 

2  1,  5,  13,  20,  137,  141,  145,  155,  170,  187,  204,  240,  244,  250,  267,  304,  308, 
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319,  326,  330,  342.  2/2  34,  38,  97,  104,  143,  166,  171,  209,  212,  216,  226,  240,  341, 
3  8,  14,  63,  74,  80,  83,  106,  118,  127,  157,  172,  205,  226,  231,  261,  272,  277.  3/2  5, 
35,  51,  71,  81,  89,  100,  110,  125,  202,  227,  247,  253,  260.  4  4,  42,  49,  54,  66,  114, 
121,  124,  164,  197,  242,  263.  4/2  1,  5,  25,  63,  68,  109,  163,  195,  208,  219,  249,  285, 
290.  5  8,  14,  20,  24,  48,  1 10,  142,  160,  222,  268,  270.  5\2  9,  36,  44,  67,  83,  85,  128, 
134,  141,  153,  182,  195,  201.  6  6,  20,  27,  35,  44,  49,  66,  72,  95,  105,  137,  167,  171, 
174,  185,201,218,227,238,263,394,411,429,432.  6/2  27,43,57,65,81,84,  116, 
123,  141,  145,  150,  193,214.  7  14,24,39,97,  102,  111,  124,  138,  169,200,203,207, 

210,  227,  230,  245,  300,  306,  316,  322.  7/2  1,  26,  76,  84,  135,  157,  165.  8  11,  32, 

112,  223,  267.  8\2  109,  115,  196.  9  65,  90,  147,  160,  166,  168,  181,  250,  251,  276, 

326,  331,  333,  357.  9/2  34,  77,  120,  186,  222.  10  17,  71,  181,  238,  311.  10\2  145, 

266,  346,  363.  11  1,  19,  150.  ll\2  1,  36,  44,  52,  85,  100,  121,  143,  162,  203,  227, 

241,  249,  309,  321,  333,  342.  12  2,  17,  28,  32,  106,  113,  155,  161,  172,  227,  237,  300, 
305,  319,  333.  12\2  2,  64,  103,  117,  170,  233,  238,  338,  342.  13  9,  14,  16,  27,  79, 
92,  122,  133,  190,  195,  200,  209,  218,  233,  237,  274,  321,  343.  13\2  30,  71,  98,  116, 
123,  128,  137,  161,  179,  212,  218,  246,  254,  261,  270,  283,  356.  14  45,  59,  121,  126, 
166,  188,  230,  238,  383,  458.  15  44,  83,  117,  127,  139,  152,  156,  184,  360,  272.  16\2 
90,  104,  119.  16/3  22,  29,  46.  16\4  1,  11,  97.  16/5  15,  44,  45.  16/6  17,  28,  31, 

33,  40,  64.  17  3,  10,  41,  86,  133,  190,  263,  335,  347.  18  17,  30,  86,  175,  201.  19 

205. 


SUPERNATURAL  BEINGS 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  index  numbers  in  Stith  Thompson’s 
Motif  Index  of  Folk- Literature,  save  where  Br  refers  to  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection 
of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 

Spirits  and  ghosts  (E  280  Ghost  haunts  buildings.  E  290  Malevolent  return  from 
the  dead — miscellaneous.  E  330  Locations  haunted  by  non-malevolent  dead)  2  1,3, 

69,  159,  164,  322,  328,  334.  2\2  47,  104,  169,  209,  212,  218.  3  15,  87,  121,  236. 
278.  3\2  53,  73,  85,  102,  111,  205,  255.  4  44,  58,  116,  122,  126,  199,  244,  265. 

4/2  2,  7,  70,  196.  5  20,  24,  56,  113,  143,  268,  271.  5\2  39,  46,  84,  87,  129,  137, 

153,  167.  6  7,  23,  37,  69,  74,  101,  112,  142,  175,  186,  204,  205,  410,  412,  430,  435. 
6/2  29,  65,  144,  146,  151,  216.  7  15,  113,  143,  201,  244,  320,  329.  7\2  7,32,  8 
113,  225.  8\2  11,  199.  9  174,  329,  333,  335.  9/2  34,  98,  222.  10  19,  312.  10/2 

146.  11  2,  13B,  151.  1112  4,  36,  45,  123,  204,  228.  12  116,  151,  245,  313,  339. 

12/2  7,  62,  111.  13  12,  85,  100,  131,  197,  235.  1 3\2  173,  255,  257,  266.  14  46, 

123,  231,  460.  15  50,  153.  16\2  93,  100,  105,  109.  16/3  31,  47.  16/4  12  16/6 

60.  17  4,  136,  191.  19  207.  DS  2,  4,  5,  6,  14,  15,  16,  17,  26,  27,  30,  31,  32,  37, 
40,  41,  54,  54,  55,  57,  58,  61,  64,  65,  71,  74,  75,  88,  89,  106,  107,  107,  115,  116,  119, 
120,  127,  128,  128,  132,  148,  163,  182. 

Treasure  guardian  spirit  (E  291  Ghosts  protect  hidden  treasure)  2  3.  2j2  98. 
5  268.  7  328.  8  199.  10\2  351.  1 1\2  37.  13/2  286.  DS  14,  74. 

Spirits  of  killed  slaves  (E  275  Ghost  haunts  place  of  great  accident  and  misfortune. 
E  234  Ghost  of  an  unjustly  executed  man.  E  231.  4  Noise  of  chains  leads  to  a  buried 
ghost)  4  116,  199,  265.  5  269  6/2  127  9/2  78.  11/2  204  12  313  13\2  257 
14  46  1613  31  DS  15. 

Graveyard  guardian  spirit  (F  150.  2.  2  Entrance  to  otherworld  guarded  by  spirits) 
Ds  152,  157,  160. 
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Jack-o-Lantern  (F  491  Will-o-the-Wisp  (Jack  o’  Lantern)  light  seen  over  marshy 
places.  F  491.  1.  Will-o-the-Wisp  leads  people  astray.  F  491.  3.  1.  Person  lead  astray 
by  Will-o-the-Wisp  turn  garment  inside  out.  F  491.  3.  2.  Power  of  Will-o-the-Wisp 
over  person  neutralized  if  person  sticks  his  knife  into  the  ground.  Cf.  Br  5764 — 5767) 
3\2  102.  4  67,  265.  5  30.  7  113.  1 3\2  255,  258,  267,  267. 

Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones  (Br  5784  Children  were  told  that  unless  they  did  so 
and  so  »01d  Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones»  would  get  them)  2  143.  7  244.  12  6, 

111.  1212  111. 

SIGNS 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  index  numbers  in  The  Frank  C.  Brown 
Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 

Good  luck  signs:  baby,  born  as  the  seventh  child  of  the  seventh  child  (222,  cf.  964, 
2421,  2732)  3  1.  6/2  193  .8  39.  DS  14,  baby,  born  with  a  caul  (244,  cf.  5750) 

2  137,  146,  147,  165,  346.  2\2  169.  3\2  204,  245.  5  13.  6  23,  430.  11  19, 
151.  13  197.  13/2  267.  17  4.  DS  2,  5,  14,  16,  36,  71,  76,  116,  119,  120,  182, 
buzzard,  flying  above  the  house  (7281 — 7283)  2  292,  cat,  making  home  (7151, 

8562)  1312  284,  cat,  looking  at  a  person  while  licking  himself,  8  270,  cat/rabbit, 
crossing  the  road  to  the  right  (3846 — 3848)  8  270.  13\2  287.  1615  16,  dog, 

sleeping  at  the  door  with  his  head  outside,  11\2  55,  dreaming  of  bill  money  (3439) 

13/2  284,  dreaming  of  broken  eggs,  13/2  284,  dreaming  of  dancing,  13/2  287, 
dreaming  of  fish  (3427)  13/2  284,  dreaming  of  funeral  (4392)  13\2  284,  dreaming 
of  killing  a  snake  (3617,  3624)  13/2  284.  16/2  58,  eating  certain  dishes  on  New 
Year’s  Eve/Day  (2826—2832,  3405—3408)  2  25.  3/2  140.  4  244.  6  142.  7 

320,  fire,  popping  at  a  person  (cf.  3544 — 3545,  4064)  13\2  257,  284,  dressing  inside- 
out  (3179 — -3183)  9  182,  killing  the  first  snake  seen  in  the  spring  (3619 — 3623) 

4  245,  (left)  hand  itching  (574,  3392—3402,  8535—8540)  13/2  257.  DS  17, 

(right)  eye  itching  (»jumping»)  (512 — 519,  3522 — 3524)  18  26  DS  16,  rubbing 
a  hunch  (3661)  6/2  194,  seeing  a  man  as  the  first  person  on  New  Year’s  Day  (3886, 

3888)  7  305,  something  pointing  at  a  person  (2867,  2870,  3309 — 3327,  8529 — 
8531)  9  182. 

Bad  luck  and  death  signs:  baby,  born  with  teeth,  DS  72,  bird  flying  into  or  around 
the  house  (5006,  5276,  5279—5288,  7213 — 7216,  8558)  6/2  117  73/2  254.75  26, 

buzzard,  flying  above  the  house  (5007,  5289 — 5291,  7284 — 7285)  2  292  75/5  44, 
DS  3,  103,  149,  175,  cat,  crossing  the  road  (to  the  left)/making  home  (3813 — -3820, 
5185,  cf.  7150—7161)  6\2  117  13  343.  73/2  254,  287.  75/2  106  75/5  18,  23, 
30,  41,  carrying  an  axe/spade  through  the  house  (2977,  2981,  2983,  5389 — 5399) 

5  1  42.  5/2  91.  7 0/2  7.  77  2.  72/2  1  71.  DS  107,  107,  cow,  lowing  near  the 

house  (5189—5204)  2  24,  296  72  165.  72/2  171,  73  215.  18  224,  crow, 
flying  above  the  house  (cf.  5292 — 5293,  7288)  DS  94,  a  dark  day  73/2  165,  213, 
digging  grave  a  day  before  the  funeral  (5483,  5509)  8  225,  dog,  howling  near  the 

house  (5001,  5208—5214,  7166—7167)  2  296.  5/2  91.  7  320.  72/2  171.  73 
215.  75/2  65.  75/5  16.  DS  17,  dog,  sleeping  at  the  door  with  his  head  inside 
(cf.  5216—5217,  8477)  7  320.  77/2  55.  72  28,  dog,  making  home,  73/2  284, 
dove,  moaning  (36,  cf.  5295 — 5298)  9  251,  dreaming  of  black  horse  (cf.  4099, 
5235—5236,  6987,  7098)  7  100,  dreaming  of  blood  (3113,  8502)  73/2  284,  dream¬ 

ing  of  casket  (5019)  73/2  284,  dreaming  of  crying,  73/2  287,  dreaming  of  coming 
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to  an  old,  rotten  building  2  297,  dreaming  of  eggs  (708,  3611,  7201).  13/2  284, 
dreaming  of  fire  (3542,  8501)  13/2,  284,  dreaming  of  fresh  meat  (5237)  13/2  284 

DS  2,  dreaming  of  maggots,  13/2  284,  dreaming  of  marriage  (4980 — 4983)  13/2 
284.  16\2  106,  dreaming  of  silver  money  (5899)  13\2  284,  dreaming  of  muddy 

water  (3108,  5175)  13\2  284,  dreaming  of  a  naked  person  (633,  4952 — 4953)  77 
187.  13\2  257.  1 6/2  106,  dreaming  of  a  newborn  baby  (240,  4098,  cf.  164)  12 

28,  dreaming  of  snakes  (3614—3616)  11  187.  13/2  284.  16/6  30.  DS  72,  78, 

dreaming  of  teeth  falling  out  (4946—4951)  7  305  13/2  257,  287  16/2  106.  18 

212,  ear  ringing  (3508,  351 1,  4910 — 4914)76/2  106.76  212,  eye  itching  (»jumping») 
(523—539)  7  320.70/2  7.18  24,224  7)5  16,  fox,  seen  near  the  house,  2  297, 
getting  up  in  the  morning  feeling  good,  2  296,  giving  a  knife  as  a  present  (3579 — 

3580)  73/2  286,  giving  new  things  to  a  sick  person  (700)  73/2  286.  DS  5,  71, 
ground  mole,  rooting  near  the  house,  2  296,  girl,  whistling  (8490 — 8495)  DS  63, 
hands  of  a  corpse  remaining  limp  (5422)  73/2  283,  hand  itching  (576)  DS  17, 
hen/rooster  crowing  near  the  house  (5003 — 5005,  5248 — 5275,  7185 — 7186,  7188 — 
7194)  18  39.  DS  94,  162,  leaving  the  house  through  a  different  door  as  was 
used  in  entering  (2969 — 2971)  3  208.  73  197,  leaving  a  shoestring  untied  (cf.  3221) 

73/2  286,  lending  salt/giving  back  borrowed  salt  (2886 — 2888)  76/5  44.  DS  5, 
24,  mirror  breaking  (3059 — 3060,  5059 — 5061)  6  102.  76/2  59,  mirror  in  the 
room  where  a  corpse  is  lying  (541 1 — 5417)  72/2  171,  moving  on  Friday  (2951) 
76/2  106,  new  room  added  to  an  old  house  (5037- — -5038,5043)  6/2  117.  DS  63, 
opening  an  umbrella  in  the  house  (3062,  4635,  4656,  4678 — 4679,  5096)  6  142, 
owl,  screetching  near  the  house  (712,  1087,  1797,  5009,  5303 — 5315,  7259 — 7280) 
2  15.  3/2  139.  6  102,  143,  395.  7  100,  305,  320.  7/2  86.  8  270.  9  251. 
77/2  310.  72  18,  116,  158,  245.  73/2  344.  73  12,  18,  192,  197,  215.  73/2  190, 
254.  75  49.  76/2  65,  106.  DS  3,  17,  64,  71,  162,  picture  falling  (5064—5067) 
73/2  257,  287.  76/6  32,  rabbit,  crossing  the  road  (to  the  left)  (3849)  5/2  184.  8 
270.  7  1 00,  rat,  eating  a  dress  (5243)  DS  3,  seeing  a  »blue-gummed»  black  person 
(cf.  636 — 637)  4/2  287.  76/2  59,  106,  seeing  a  cross-eyed  person  (3781 — 3785, 
5701)  73/2  289,  seeing  a  dead  person  in  the  mirror  (5413,  cf.  541 1 — 5417)  8  270, 
seeing  a  hunchbacked  person  (cf.  3661)  6/2  194,  seeing  ones  own  spirit,  73/2  288, 

seeing  the  new  moon  through  a  bush  (5938,  cf.  5933 — 5937,  5939)  77  2,  seeing  a 

woman  as  the  first  person  on  Monday/New  Year’s  Day  (3789,  3890,  7465)  7  305. 
72  29.  76/5  44.  DS  4,  sitting  on  a  bed  (cf.  3736)  73  343,  sneezing  while  eating 
(556—559,4925—4938)  2  292.  72/2  127.  73/2  256.  76/2  106.  76/6  30.  18  39 
224.  DS  71,  spider  in  the  house  (cf.  3988 — 3998).  DS  148,  stealing  things  from 
the  grave,  DS  71,  140,  starting  a  new  work  on  Friday  (3271 — 3277,  3455,  5021, 
5996 — 6001).  3/2  35.  9  182,  stopping/meeting  a  funeral  procession  (cf.  5440 — 

5450,  8560 — 8561)  10  122,  sweeping  ashes/dirt  out  after  sundown  (2900 — 2902, 

2913—2922,5109—5111,8480)  2  297,297.72  165.  72/2  171.  76/6  64.76  39 
DS  5,  63,  ticking  clock  in  the  house  where  a  corpse  is  lying  (5404—5407)  72/2  171. 

73/2  155,  turning  back  when  going  somewhere  (3756 — 3775)  9  251.  73/2  287. 
76/5  45.  DS  4,  141,  162,  twins  born  (cf.  5597)  DS  3,  walking  through  a  place 
where  a  horse  has  been  wallowing  (1585)  8  270,  washing  on  New  Years’  Day 
(1769,  2937,  2940,  5118—5121)  2  25.  3/2  139,  whippoorwill  singing  (5010, 
5330—5334,  7244)  3/2  53.  9/2  186.  77/2  310.  73/2  125,  woodpecker  near  the 

house  (cf.  5278)  8  270.  9  66,  160.  76/2  65,  106. 
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CHARMS 

Against  sorcery  and  bewitching.  2  346,  347.  4j2  3,  32.  5/2  184,  199,  199,  199, 
199,  199.  6  431.  7  126.  9\2  121.  1 0\2  7.  12\2  123,  123.  1 3/2  253,  253,  263, 

264,  275,  289.  17  8,  353.  DS  2,  3,  13,  52,  78,  95,  127,  127,  133,  137,  137,  163,  184. 

Against  bad  luck/to  bring  good  luck.  4/2  65.  5  143.  5/2  69.  6  102,  194,  295. 

6/2  82,  194.  7  143.  7/2  86.  8  270.  9  182.  12  29,  29,  29.  75/2  185,  255. 

Against  illness.  4  244,  244,  244,  244,  244,  244,  245,  245,  245.  4/2  32.  5  143, 
143.  5/2  142,  184.  6  98,  143,  239,  339.  6\2  82.  7/2  79.  77/2  335.  13  12.  73/2 

265,  285,  285,  285.  75/2  35.  1614  3.  77  4,  5.  2  12.  2/2  346,  347. 

Against  whipping.  4/2  295.  5  223.  9  166.  13  345.  73/2  261. 

Love  charms.  3  78,  106.  4/2  65.  7  228,  245.  73  12.  73/2  266,  266,  266,  280, 

286.  DS  51,  84,  89. 

Agricultural  charms.  72/2  341.  73  216.  73/2  288.  76/2  59,  65,  105. 

Items  used  in  charms:  asafoetida  (735 — 736,  1281,  2115)  2  347.  4/2  4.  5  16. 
5/2  142.6  143,239,339.7  228.  7/2  79.73  12,  85.  73/2  1 12,  265,  ash  (from 

a  tree  struck  by  lightning)  (cf.  9820)  4/2  295.  5  143,  ash,  made  of  the  feathers 

of  a  night  bird,  5/2  184,  alligator’s  teeth  (cf.  5814)  4  244,  black-eyed  peas  (2538, 

2829,  2831,  3359)  4  244,  bittergourd  tea,  73/2  253,  »betsy-bugs  heart»,  5/2  199, 

bones  of  a  black  cat  (5787 — -5788)  4/2  295 .8  115.72  29.  73/2  261.7)5  95, 

bluestone  (2374)  4/2  4,  brick  powder  5/2  199,  brimstone  (5646)  4/2  4  buckeye 

(754—756,  833,  1058,  5817—5818)  73  129.  6/2  82,  buzzard’s  claw  tie  5/2  184, 

calf  tracks,  9  94,  camphur  (737—738)  5/2  200,  cat  tail  (1  188,  2097,  2277—2279) 

73/2  265,  cherokee  root,  DS  70,  73,  chicken,  black/»frizzled»  (1415,  5570,  2099) 
5/2  199.  8  115.  DS  121,  133,  137,  163,  178,  184,  chinaberry  (1540)  5/2  137, 
clay,  red  5/2  200,  day  (wax)  figure,  needled  (5549).  4/2  65.  77  20,  21.  DS  79, 
79,  clothes  worn  inside-out  (3178 — 3191,  5657 — 5660,  5662,  5747,  7270 — 7272) 
2  15.  5/2  199.  6  395.  7  100.  3  270.  9  251.  18  38.  DS  162,  circle  drawn 

on  the  ground  (5680,  5768,  5778,  5844)  9  251,  coon  foot  4/2  32,  coon  root 
4  245,  cross  mark  (1242,  1399—1400,  2555,  3770—3775,  3791,  3828,  5648,  5821, 
5841— 5843)  5/2  199.  73/2  285.73  224.7)5  127,  dirt  lauber’s  nest  (2224— 2225) 
4  245,  finger  grass  9/2  121,  fish,  living  (2712).  73/2  283,  foot  scrapings  DS  12, 

frog  (718,  1978,  1584,  2453,  4263)  4/2  3.  77/2  251.  73/2  278,  graveyard  dirt 

(5558)  4/2  65.  7/2  142.  5  94.  72/2  235.  73/2  264,  283.  76/3  24.  77  15. 

7)5  71,  87,  117,  gum  arabic  (cf.  5654)  4/2  4,  hair  (4233—4243,  5546—5549,  5632, 
5653)  4  199.  4/2  3,  65.  9  331.  76/2  7.  72/2  65.  73/2  266,  283,  289.  73  39. 

7)5  36,  71,  78,  79,  102,  107,  117,  127,  132,  140,  hat  knot  72  30.  73/2  266,  horse 
hair  (1863,  2431,  5544)  7  245,  horseradish  poultice  (1297,  2003)  4  244,  horseshoe 
(5568,  5627—5630,  5670,  5727,  5741,  71 14—7142,  7661—7663,  7674,  7690)  6/2  82. 
7  100.  73/2  253,  255.  74  384.  76/2  59,  105.  76/6  18.  7)5  133,  Irish  potato 
(1067,  2017)  77/2  335.  76/4  3,  iron,  put  in  fire  (5643,  7273—7274).  3/2  140.  6 
143.  72  245.  73  12.  73/2  125,  iron,  rusty  (2669—2670,  5770)  7  245,  John  de 
Conquer  root  9/2  121.  73/2  255,  262,  knot  (1078,  1082—1084,  1094,  2427,  2437 
—2442,  2702,  3235,  5298,  7272,  7280)  7  100.  8  270.  73/2  285,  lightwood  splinters 
(2194)7  15,  loadstone  4  7.4/2  4.7 0/2  7.  73/2  262.7)5  78,  140,  lucky-hand 

root  9/2  121,  lumber,  new  (cf.  5037)  73/2  283,  mole  foot  (5572,  5806).  7  288, 
nails  (5547—5549)  4  199.  4/2  3,  65.  18  39.  7)5  12,  31,  79,  102,  117,  140, 
needles  (5545)  4  199.  9  331.  7)5  79,  nutmeg  (757,  933,  2196,  2304,  2358)  2 
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347.  4  244.  13  13,  onion  (758,  1437—1440,  2117,  2394,  2532)  7  38,  piece  plant 

5/2  199,  rabbit  foot  (743—749,  1986,  5571,  5730—5731,  5789—5804)  4\2  32,  21 1, 

236,252 .5  143.  5/2  10,69.5/2  194.7  309.5  115.5  166,182 .10/2  7.13 
12,  135.  13/2  111,  rattlesnake’s  rattles  (1475,  1588)  4  244,  red  pepper  (1069, 

1402,  1529,  1998,  5575)  4  7.  4/2  4.  5/2  199.  5/2  143.  7  245.  13\2  253,  275. 

DS  3,  resin  (835,  7738)  4\2  4,  salpetre  (43)  5/2  199.  17  353,  salt  (1607,  2272, 
4258—4259,  5541,  5640—5642,  5644,  5729)  4  7.  5/2  194.  7/2  86.  12  30.  13/2 
253,  263,  264,  264,  265.  17  353.  DS  78,  162,  sassafras  (761,  788)  4\2  3,  scorpion 
4\2  65.  13  344.  13\2  259,  shoe,  burnt  4\2  2.  5  102.  5/2  91.  DS  162,  shoe¬ 

string  root  4/2  295.  5/2  69.  72  29.  77  46,  87,  silver  dime/bullet  (774,  1906, 
5551,  5565—5568,  5632,  5633,  5647,  5654,  5685—5688,  5691,  5697,  5698,  5763, 
5822—5828)3  87 .4  57,245 .412  3,32 .6  431. 5/2  59.7  245.3  111.9  278. 
79/2  7.  77/2  345.  72  31.  72/2  123.  13  129.  73/2  255,  264,  289,  289.  77  353. 
DS  86,  107,  127,  snakes  (1989—1991,  5555,  5760)  4/2  64.  5  143.  7  126.  77/2 
45,  251.  72/2  123.  73  344.  73/2  259,  262,  271.  DS  13,  40,  78,  159,  snakeroot 
4/2  3,  spiders  (2350)  73/2  259,  271 ,  string  briar  4  244,  sulphur  (772,  5541,  5645) 
4/2  294.  72  29.  73/2  263,  275.  77  353.  7)3  39,  40,  tracks  of  a  person  (4253— 
4256)  9  331.  73/2  283.  DS  2,  87,  88,  140,  turpentine  (770)  9  94.  73  85,  turtle 
J  143.  73/2  277,  whiskey  (1991,  2389)  5  143.  J/2  200.  6  410.  7  245.  7)3  3, 
wing  of  a  bat  4/2  3,  worms  (5620)  4/2  3.  3/2  200. 


SORCERY 

Cases  of  sorcery  (cf.  5532—5558)  2/2  240.  3  78,  106.  3/2  53,  252.  4/2  3,  32. 
3  143.3/2  46. 6/2  91.7  40,  204,  21 1,  231,  265.  7/2  163.9  147,331.79/2  266. 
77/2  45,  167,  242,  250.  72  30,  32,  303.  73  14,  124,  223,  344.  73/2  30,  104,  130, 
174,  261,  264,  264,  270,  289,  356.  75  361.  79/2  35,  121.  77  136.  DS  3,  12,  17, 

17,  18,  19,  23,  25,  27,  31,  32,  33,  36,  38,  39,  40,  54,  56,  56,  71,  73,  75,  78,  84,  86,  87, 
88,  102,  107,  109,  111,  117,  121,  127,  132,  137,  140,  153,  159,  169,  174,  178,  184. 

Against  master/overseer  (cf.  5534).  2  2.  3  158.  5  161,  223.  6  169,  229.  5/2 
59.  77  20.  77/2  101.  73  345.  73/2  263. 

Against  blood  hounds.  5  229.  5/2  143.9  94.  72/2  235,  241.  75/3  24.77  15. 

Sorcerer  (cf.  5532,  5546,  5556).  2/2  240.  3  78,  255.  4  57.  4/2  3,  32,  64,  294. 
5  142,  161.5/2  10.5  23,  45,  70,  219,  431. 5/2  92,193.7  245.  7/2  142.9  332. 
9/2  120.  79  182.  77  20.  77/2  45,  167,  345.  72  30,  89.  72/2  123.  73  32,  215. 

73/2  259.  74  170.  75  157.  79  100.  DS  6,  71,  75. 

Root  doctor  (cf.  1625,  2731,  4279,  5762).  3  106.  4  5,  97.  5  143.  5  333.  5/2 
47.  9  302,  331.  77/2  330.  72  29.  73  14.  73/2  275.  75  361.  77  8,  46.  7)5  12, 
17,  24,  25,  27,  32,  37,  38,  52,  53,  65,  66,  73,  75,  94,  102,  128,  169,  174,  180. 

Fortune  teller  (cf.  5846,  5856,  5858).  9  15.9  332.  72/2  241.  75/2  105.7)5  41, 

53. 

WITCHES 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  Stith  Thompson’s  Motif  Index  of  Folk- 
Literature,  save  where  (B)  refers  to  Ernest  W.  Baughman’s  Type  and  Motif-index 
of  the  Folktales  of  England  and  North  America,  and  Br  to  The  Frank  C.  Brown 
Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 

Witches/bewitching  discussed  (cf.  Br  5581 — 5700).  2/2  37.  5  24.  5/2  59.  7 
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320.  9  182.  10  182.  12/2  7.  13/2  262,  267,  351.  15  121,  141,  142,  374.  14  128. 

17  4.  DS  18,  41,  75,  76,  102,  149,  159. 

Witches  »riding»  people  (G  241.  2.  Witch  rides  a  person.  G  241.  2.  1.  Witch  trans¬ 
forms  man  to  a  horse  and  rides  him.  G  241. 2.  1.  1.  Witch  transforms  person  by  means 
of  magic  bridle;  cf.  (Br  5607— 5608).  3  174.5/2  6.4  165.6  430.75  100,343. 

75/2  266,  266,  266,  267,  286.  14  129.  77  8.  DS  4,  5,  14,  16,  16,  17,  18,  22,  22, 

55,  55,  75,  89,  102,  111,  114,  133,  148. 

Witches  being  caught  (G  252.  Witch  in  form  of  cat  has  hand  cut  off:  recognized 

next  morning  by  missing  hand.  (B)  G  229.  1.1.  Witch  who  is  out  of  skin  is  prevented 
from  reentering  it  when  person  salts  or  peppers  skin).  6/2  59  75  343.  75/2  267, 

351,  351.  75  142.  DS  5,  76,  89,  149. 

Protection  against  witches  by:  charms  (see:  charms),  copper  DS  22,  flaxseed 
around  the  bed  77  9,  horseshoe  (Br  5628,  5630,  5670)  4  165.  75  344,  never 

lending  things  6/2  193,  placing  a  Bible  under  the  pillow/quoting  the  Bible  (Br 

5666 — 5668)  75/2  267.  77  9.  DS  18,  18,  30,  placing  something  to  count  at  the 
door/bed  (Br  5634,  5669)  5/2  199.  6  430.  7/2  86.  75/2  286.  77  4.  DS  4,  14, 
22,  placing  something  sharp  under  the  pillow/bed  (Br  5671)  75/2  266.  DS  18, 
salt  (Br  5640)  9  182.  75/2  266,  267.  DS  14,  22,  sulphur  (Br.  5645)  DS  18. 


IV:  FREQUENCY  TABLE  OF  MYTHOLOGEMES, 
MOTIFS  AND  ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS 


The  numbers  refer  to  the  list  of  spirituals  in  Appendix  VI. 


A.  MESSIANIC  MYTHOLOGEMES  AND  MOTIFS 


Moses  leads  Israelites  from  138,  172,  242,  281,  424,  452,  453.  2.  Moses,  passim. 

bondage;  fugitives 

are  chased  by  Pharaoh’s 

army 


Jesus  as  Messiah  and 
Liberator 


Jesus  as  Saviour 


2,  3,  28,  47,  51,  52,  55,  56,  65,  83, 
97,  103,  112,  124,  129,  134,  147, 
173,  176,  191,  193,  194,  206,  209, 
212,  214,  220,  230,  247,  249,  262, 
265,  266,  267,  280,  286,  293,  311, 
315,  317,  331,  334,  342,  355,  378, 
382,  389,  394,  401,  414,  431,  446, 
458,  466,  468,  488. 

5,  11,  12,  19,  34,  46,  49,  53,  67, 
69,  72,  92,  111,  137,  139,  163, 
169,  172,  177,  178,  181,  182,  184, 
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195,  200,  215,  219,  224,  235,  236, 
244,  279,  292,  298,  300,  308,  319, 
321,  323,  335,  359,  364,  375,  381, 
397,  403,  420,  427,  436,  444,  467, 
471,  472,  482  ,  489,  492. 

Jesus  as  Helper 

43,  181,  225,  273,  288,  383,  384, 
392,  426. 

Life  of  Jesus :  general 

21,  87,  279,  470 

birth 

453 

miracles 

65,  315,  346,  423 

death 

15,  35,  99,  141,  184,  192,  199, 
220,  224,  283,  292,  306,  326,  338, 
403,  422,  425,  429,  445,  486,  490, 

resurrection 

64,  112,  116,  118,  131,  172,  224 
259,  304,  306,  486. 

Jesus  vs.  Devil 

2,  5,  28,  35,  55,  65,  84,  98,  120, 
185,  191,  342,  366,  458. 

Salvation  experience 

53,  59,  77,  83,  137,  162,  178,  181, 
182,  184,  185,  190,  193,  206,  226, 
228,  244,  253,  278,  292,  308,  318, 
322,  323,  332,  334,  347,  369,  375, 
381,  386,  397,  403,  408,  444,  445, 
482,  489. 

freedom 

34,  56,  148,  178,  182,  194,  206, 
230,  242,  257,  266,  280,  366,  389, 
458,  468,  488. 

MESSIANIC  ALLUSIONS 

Moses 

33,  97,  109,  160,  171,  173,  175, 
195,  231,  249,  277,  407,  452,  477. 

2.  Moses,  passim. 

Pharaoh 

27,  231,  452. 

2.  Moses  1  — 14. 

Egypt 

247,  265,  314,  452. 

2.  Moses  1 — 14. 

army 

27,  96,  97,  99,  142,  277. 

2.  Moses  14;Joshua, 
passim. 

Hebrew  children, 

172,  173,  189,  231,  233,  277,  407, 

Old  Testament, 

Israelites 

474,  477. 

passim. 

sinking  Peter 

474 

Matthew  14:30. 

David  and  Goliath 

387,  420,  424. 

1.  Samuel  17. 

Paul  and  Silas  in  jail 

22,  140,  195,  283,  433,  438,  451. 

Acts  16:24 — 26. 

Daniel  in  lions’  den 

150,  158,  175,  189,  233,  276,  321, 
355,  412,  424,  474,  483. 

Daniel  6. 

Jonah  in  belly  of 

189,  233,  387,  439. 

Jonah  2;  Matthew 

whale 

12:40. 

Noah  in  ark 

223,  346,  347. 

1.  Moses  7. 

troubling  (wading  in) 
the  water 

138,  217,  319. 

John  5:2—3. 
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white  horse 

98,  103,  124,  217,  262,  267,  377, 

Revelation  6:2; 

448,  488. 

19:11;  14. 

Lamb 

8,  11,  33,  139,  145,  173,  177,  200, 

Revelation  5:6; 

228,  251,  261,  280,  292,  333,  340, 
358,  397,  441,  445,  466,  471,  485. 

8:1;  14:1. 

shepherd,  feeding  lambs 

133,  147,  167,  194,  199,  200,  404. 

Luke  15:4 — 6; John 
10:11  —  16,  26—27. 

door,  locking  door 

39,  276,  346,  489. 

Luke  1 1 :7 — 9; 

John  10:9. 

Jesus  lost, 

68,  69,  326,  346,  347,  406,  221. 

Mark  16:6;  Luke 

looking  for  Jesus 

24:5;  John  20:2,  13. 

Betlehem,  baby  born 

59,  410. 

Matthew  2 ;  Mark 

in  Betlehem 

2 ;  Luke  2. 

dying  Lamb 

11,  145. 

John  1:29; 

Acts  8:32. 

giving  sight  to  blind. 

230 

New  Testa- 

enabling  cripple  to  walk, 
raising  the  dead 

ment,  passim. 

B.  ESCHATOLOGICAL  MYTHOLOGEMES  AND  MOTIFS 


MYTHOLOGEMES  RELATING  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  THE  RESURRECTION 


At  the  end  of  time  the 

124 

Matthew  24;  Mark 

world  is  destroyed 

13;  Luke  21 ; 
Revelation  6. 

Archangel  blows 

294,  378 

Matthew  24:31 ; 

the  trumpet 

Revelation  1:10; 
passim. 

There  are  changes  and 

180,  214  ^  '  -  ' 

Matthew  24:27 — 

disturbances  in  the  nature 

* 

35;  Mark  13:24— 

and  in  the  universe 

.  * 

25;  Luke  21:25. 
Isaiah  13:10. 

The  Devil  is  loosened 

185,  214 

Revelation  20:6. 

The  Devil  is  chained 

377 

Revelation  20:2 — 3. 

Horses  of  destruction  are 

sent  to  the  earth 

377 

Revelation  6:2 — -8. 

The  dead  arise  from 

their  tombs 

92,  214,  294,  301,  375,  377,  379. 

Revelation  20:5,  13. 

ALLUSIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD 

Babylon  is  falling  222  Revelation  18:2; 

14:8;  passim. 
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Jubilee,  Year  of 
Jubilee,  New  Year 
end 

flood,  Noah 
Gabriel,  archangel 
(blowing  trumpet) 
trumpet 


fire 


4,  200,  274,  308,  312,  324,  468. 

43,  119,  294 
417 

22,  47,  79,  171,  311,  316,  325, 
334,  400,  439,  445,  465. 

22,  48,  59,  79,  176,  197,  216, 
234,  246,  311,316,  334,  375,  400, 
401,  488. 

34,  36,  102,  130,  180,  210,  266, 
382. 


disturbances  in  34,  82,  103,  115,  176,  180,  186. 

nature  and  in  the  universe 


bell 

lamp,  keeping  the  lamp 
burning 
ten  virgins 
Ezekiel’s  wheel, 
wheel  of  time 
getting  ready 


200,  477. 

29,  101,  200,  290,  422,  459,  464, 

483 

258 

417,  469,  483. 

324,  333. 


time  is  short 


198,  246,  320,  371,  386. 


war  is  ended  239 

winter  will  soon  be  over  6,  136,  140,  163,  218,  317. 
work  is  done,  travelling  is  202,  290,  353,  368,  459. 
over,  we  shall  soon  be  home 

waiting  patiently,  148,  151,  180,  207,  210,  286,  287, 

not  getting  weary  459. 


ALLUSIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  RESURRECTION 


morning 


nations  underground, 

number 

dead  arising 

(dry)  bones  rising  again 


45,  48,  61,  70,  76,  82,  103,  105, 
121,  176,  191,  194,  216,  234  237, 
240,  242,  250,  255,  256,  270,  278, 
352,  295,  439. 

166,  176,  229,  311. 

229,  230,  400,  402. 

362,  400. 


3.  Moses  25:10—13. 


1.  Moses  7. 
Matthew  24:31 ; 
Revelation  1:10. 
Matthew  24:31 ; 
Revelation  1:10. 

Matthew  24:27 ; 
Luke  17:24;  Revela¬ 
tion  6 — 8,  passim. 
Matthew  24:29; 
Mark  13:24—25; 
Luke  21:  25—26; 
Revelation  6:12 — 
14,  16 — 18;  Isaiah 
13:10. 

Matthew  25:1  —  !3; 
Luke  12:35. 
Matthew  25:1 — 13. 
Ezekiel  1 :15 — 18; 
10:9—11. 

Matthew  25:1  — 13; 
24:44. 

Matthew  24:34; 
Mark  13:30;  Luke 
21:32. 


Mark  13:35—39; 
Luke  21:35. 


Matthew  28:1 ; 
Mark  16:1 ;  Luke 
24:1;  John  20:1. 

cf.  Revelation  20:5, 
13;  5:11;  14:1. 
Revelation  20:5,  13. 
Ezekiel  37:5. 
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graveyard 

dying  like  Jesus 
dying  like  Lazarus 
chariot 


Elijah 

ladder 

wings,  flying 
Noah’s  dove 


9,  20,  40,  44,  48,  196,  229,  245, 
246,  439 
15,  44,  111. 

156 

147,  176,  179,  183,  186,  190,  208, 
217,  226,  237,  262,  265,  386,  391, 
416,  417,  420,  428,  439,  473,  475, 
478. 

171,  175. 

42,  87,  153,  174,  290,  409,  427, 
429,  492. 

54,  140,  162,  182,  199,  207,  218, 
234,  300,  332,  358,  387. 

199,  216,  333. 


MYTHOLOGEMES  RELATING  TO  THE  JUDGMENT 


people  will  be  judged  at 
the  end  of  the  world 

believers  will  be  saved 
sinners  will  be  doomed 

sinners  are  trying  to 
hide  themselves 


214 

75,  214,  215,  263,  377. 
214,  377,  431. 

186,  214,  294,  377,  404 


ALLUSIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  JUDGMENT 


day,  judgment  day 


general  roll 
harvest  time 
rocks  and  mountains 
running  and  hiding 
bar 


31,  30,  115,  132,  141,  142,  180, 
185,  186,  197,  217,  219,  233,  234, 
241,  244,  248,  261,  265,  272,  318, 
337,  357,  372,  377,  379,  404,  439, 
448,  452,  455,  460,  478. 

272,  333,  395,  465,  477,  492. 

10 

346 

75,  176,  180,  201,  241,  246. 

402,  440. 


book  of  life,  writing 


95,  247,  386,  417,  443,  197. 


Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  404,  428 
sheep  and  goats  115,  379 


John  1 1 . 

2.  Kings  2:11. 


2.  Kings  2:11. 

1.  Moses  28:12. 

1.  Moses  8:7 — 8. 

1 .  Moses  8 :7 — 8. 


Revelation  20:12 — - 
15;  Matthew  25: 
32—46. 

Revelation  2 1 : 3 — 7. 
Revelation  20:15; 
21:8. 

Revelation  6:15 — 
17;  Isaiah  2:10,  19. 


Revelation  20: 

12 — -15;  Matthew 
25:32—46. 


Revelation  14:15. 
Revelation  6:15. 
Revelation  6:15. 
Revelation  20: 
12—15. 

Matthew  16:27 ; 
Luke  10:20;  Re¬ 
velation  3:5;  22:12. 
Luke  16:19—31. 
Matthew  25:33 — 
41. 
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right  and  left 


32,  60,  115,  176,  379 


east  and  west 
hell 


60,  61,  81,  186,  233,  234,  266,  391, 
422,  468. 

33,  35,  75,  136,  178,  198,  278,  404, 
408,  446,  479 


warning  the  sinner  35,  79,  126,  183,  194,  198,  201, 

205,  249,  261,  278,  338,  341,  343, 
347,  351,  357,  373,  379,  386,  399, 
419,  422,  427,  443,  476,  483. 


DEATH 

death,  neutral 
death,  affirmative 


death  personified 
bidding  farewell 


99,  290,  313,  314,  429,  448. 

15,  40,  44,  48,  89,  134,  196,  219, 
224,  244,  245,  263,  271,  300,  314, 
345,  364,  377,  380,  385,  390,  412, 
439,  487. 

15,  44,  205,  357,  379. 

9,  24,  49,  78,  100,  108,  113,  205, 
214,  264,  285,  309,  310,  368,  413, 
429,  455,  463. 


C.  MYTHOLOGEMES  RELATING  TO  HEAVEN  AND  PARADISE 


heaven,  paradise 


names  of  believers 
are  written  in  the  book 
of  life 

there  is  a  tree  of  life 
in  paradise 


7,  8,  13,  17,  25,  37,  53,  54,  59,  66, 
75,  85,  88,  91,  92,  93,  95,  97,  108, 
122,  125,  136,  147,  155,  170,  173, 
175,  182,  183,  188,  193,  196,  197, 
198,  199,  203,  205,  207,  208,  210, 
211,  212,  214,  217,  220,  230,  244, 
248,  257,  260,  274,  275,  276,  283, 
295,  296,  300,  304,  310,  314,  336, 
345,  347,  361,  365,  368,  381,  382, 
397,  399,  400,  408,  410,  440,  449, 
460,  466,  472,  478,  484,  485,  494. 
197 


22,  182,  261,  361,  370,  386,  392, 
435,  472. 


the  saved  will  be  dressed  197,  208,  449,  460. 
in  white  and  given  a  crown, 
a  harp,  a  palm  of  victory. 


Matthew  25: 
33—41. 

Matthew  24:27. 

Matthew  25:41 ; 
Revelation  20:15; 
21:8. 


Revelation  2:23; 
3:5;  22:12. 

Revelation  2:7; 
22:2,  14. 

Revelation  2:10; 
3:5,  11,18; 

7:9. 
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the  saved  praise  God  377 


Revelation  7 :9 — -12. 


relations  and  friends  will 
see  each  other  again 
Jesus  and  God  can  be 
met  in  heaven 
there  is  a  feast  in  heaven 

there  are  many  mansions, 
plenty  of  room  in  heaven 


108,  197,  214,  248,  295,  317, 
197,  220,  248,  282. 

197,  248,  282. 

25 


Luke  22:30;  Reve¬ 
lation  19:9. 

John  14:2. 


ALLUSIONS  RELATING  TO  HEAVEN  AND  PARADISE 


promised  land 


glory  land 

kingdom 

mansions  above 
church  above 
unknown  land 
world  on  high 
better  day 
Canaan, 
land  of  Canaan 
Jerusalem, 

the  city,  golden  streets 


Zion,  the  mountain, 
the  hill  of  Zion 

home 


Jordan,  Jordan  river, 
river,  shore 


12,  33,  39,  51,  71,  109,  182,  183, 
207,  247,  266,  280,  296,  316,  323, 
442,  468,  474,  480. 

59,  98,  110,  112,  159,  192,  215, 
300,  303,  308,  364,  378,  405,  462. 

2,  92,  98,  106,  107,  108,  130,  162, 
187,  197,  252,  382,  451,  457. 

12,  122,  288,  297,  375. 

447 

79 

204 

6,  207,  214. 

16,  23,  31,  138,  151,  178,  189, 
213,  218,  233,  242,  488. 

20,  22,  45,  47,  55,  56,  73,  83,  94, 
97,  105,  148,  153,  178,  185,  210, 
216,  242,  245,  317,  328,  365,  456, 
462,  476,  487. 

36,  38,  112,  129,  185,  187,  188, 
210,  212,  255,  271,  276,  298,  331, 
362,  387,  397,  420,  428,  491. 

3,  10,  22,  30,  36,  42,  47,  49,  50,  56, 

60,  73,  79,  89,  91,  113,  123,  137, 
139,  144,  146,  148,  165,  172,  177, 
179,  180,  192,  208,  226,  238,  246, 
270,  285,  286,  289,  296,  302,  305, 
306,  307,  316,  317,  320,  350,  352, 
359,  365,  371,  374,  376,  411,  432, 
437,  457. 

10,  16,  17,  1  8,  24,  27,  32,  51,  58, 
60,  62,  67,  7  9,  86,  96,  101,  102, 
111,  125,  151  ,  161,  171,  178,  182, 


5.  Moses  34:4. 


John  14:2. 


Joshua,  passim. 

Revelation  3:12; 
21:2;  Isaiah, 
passim. 

Revelation  14:1; 
Isaiah  2:3,  and 
passim, 
cf.  John  14 :2. 


Joshua  3. 
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185,  190,  191,  217,  218,  226,  249, 
256,  267,  269,  296,  299,  300,  303, 
309,  317,  322,  333,  350,  356,  369, 
379,  398,  399,  440,  453,  467,  478, 
491. 

crossing  the  river/water 

27,  36,  39,  80,  92,  160,  186,  191, 
195,  296,  317,  330,  399. 

Joshua  3. 

ship  of  Zion,  ship 

50,  51,  61,  111,  112,  145,  164,  165, 

cf.  Joshua  3; 

169,  191,  209,  233,  252,  264,  382, 
461. 

Revelation  14:1. 

band,  joining  the  band, 

73,  71,  83,  97,  105,  126,  142,  152, 

Revelation  5:9; 

singing  a  new  song 

161,  174,  188,  237,  263,  268,  304, 
316,  391. 

14:3. 

number 

71,  139,  190,  192,  210,  229,  314, 

Revelation  5:11; 

462,  473. 

14:1. 

welcome  day 

255 

feast  in  heaven, 

197,  207,  216,  248,  296,  336,  391, 

Luke  22 :30; 

camp  meeting  in  heaven 

393,  478. 

Revelation  19:9. 

welcome  table 

174,  250. 

room  in  heaven 

162,  227. 

John  14:2. 

tree  of  life 

17,  79,  171,  361,  433. 

Revelation  2:7; 
22:2. 

throne 

54,  121,  168,  192,  197,  325,  420, 

Revelation  4:2. 

heaven  bell 

59,  75,  86,  93,  141,  175,  200,  269, 
302,  360,  371,  376,  407,  420,  477, 
485. 

sea  of  glass 

392,  476. 

Revelation  3:6; 
15:2. 

running  waters 

33,  95,  325. 

Revelation  22:1 ; 
7:17. 

milk  and  honey 

19,  95,  112,  174,  217,  325. 

2.  Moses  3:17. 

no  rebuking  in  church 

178 

no  temptations 
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no  backsliding 

106,  248. 

no  turning  away 

296 

no  death 

211,  253,  270,  401. 

Revelation  2 1 :4. 

new  white  robe 

55,  142,  145,  147,  185,  203,  211, 

Revelation  3: 

268,  307,  336,  402,  437,  447,  492. 

4—5;  7:9. 

harp 

169,  268,  367,  407. 

crown 

1,  85,  87,  103,  143,  163,  185,  212, 
247,  254,  256,  268,  270,  275,  282, 
289,  296,  343,  349,  373,  416,  456, 
473,  492. 

Revelation  3:11 

shoes 

139,  185,  211,  268,  330,  420. 

cf.  Revelation  3: 

4—5. 

golden  band 

142,  185,  449. 

cf.  Revelation  3: 

4—5. 
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palm  of  victory 
shining 


Abraham 


185,  204,  212. 

159,  174,  203,  205,  250,  268,  297, 
304,  314,  484. 

133,  420,  485. 


John 

Jesus 

discussing  with  Jesus/God 

seeing  relations  and 
friends,  no  parting 

angels  in  heaven 


angels  as  messengers 
between  heaven  and  earth 
walking  about  in  heaven 

every  day  is  Sunday 
heaven  as  opposite 
of  slavery 
heaven  as  opposite 
of  suffering 


19,  71,  139,  168,  192,  221,  328, 
478. 

79,  86,  90,  114,  122,  163,  171,  187, 
188,  211,  212,  218,  256,  264,  274, 
275,  295,  305,  336,  350,  360,  363, 
364,  367,  395,  420,  451,  456,  485. 

13,  67,70,  112,  174,210,237,250, 
375,  396,  485. 

6,  20,  40,  51,  100,  125,  178,  183, 
187,  188,  204,  211,  222,  229,  237, 
252,  253,  255,  256,  310,  319,  395, 
411,  466,  447,  484,  494. 

8,  10,  25,  51,  52,  58,  71,  83,  91, 
129,  138,  145,  146,  155,  168,  177, 
184,  187,  188,  195,  203,  209,  210, 
211,  212,  220,  226,  237,  244,  289, 
316,  317,  319,  352,  371,  423,  440, 
443,  492. 

54,176,180,218  284,318,320, 

417,  448,  468. 

37,  105,  120,  127,  185,  187,  210, 
275,  296,  330,  396,  487. 

106,  129,  178,  187. 

14,  18,  30,  56,  57,  106,  107,  197, 
385. 

13,  62,  112,  122,  159,  210,  242, 
249,  256,  304,  316,  365. 


SLAVERY,  SUFFERING 

suffering 


bearing  the  cross 
storm 

(explicit  references 
to  slavery) 


117,  135,  157,  181,  194,  199,  201, 
212,  225,  232,  266,  273,  275,  286, 
305,  374,  383,  384,  468. 

26,  289,  364. 

6,  93,  252,  444,  463. 

79,  94,  206,  242,  245,  257,  273, 
494. 


D.  ALLUSIONS  RELATING  TO  RELIGION  AND  FAITH 


Reve'ation  7 :9. 
Revelation  2 1 : 

11,  23. 

Luke  16:  22—31; 
13:28. 


Revelation  7 : 
16—17. 
Revelation  7 : 
16—17. 


Mark  8:34. 


religion,  faith 


19.67.  69,  72,  74,81,92,  114,  123, 
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127,  129,  157,  163,  187,  195,  215, 
228,  257,  271,  280,  290,  325,  339, 
344,  348,  378,  408,  418,  434,  435, 
354,  469,  471. 

army,  being  a  soldier  26,  27,  66,  220,  230,  231,  238,  239, 

263,  268,  274,  301,  309,  312,  322, 
327,  341,  358,  388,  389,  390,  394, 
408,  426,  427,  441,  446,  450,  467, 
472,  481,  488. 


Union  band 

206 

travelling,  racing 

25,  34,  48,  90,  137,  178,  189,  199, 
201,  202,  210,  267,  271,  303,  205, 
353,  393,  432,  455. 

building 

38,  78,  88,  205,  479. 

Matthew  7:24 — 25 

wrestling 

205 

1.  Moses  32:25. 

working  in  the  field 

329 

Matthew  9:  38; 
13:38;  Luke  10:2. 

pilgrim 

189,  199,  230,  303. 

J 

gospel  shoes 

172,  182,  185,  262,  271,  362,  378, 
423. 

gospel  trumpet 

4 

gospel  train,  gospel  ship 

52,  249,  440,  455. 

gospel  gun 

309 

light 

16,  23,  421. 

Luke  1 1 :  33—36. 

picking  fruits 

78,  95,  117. 

manna 

375,  392. 

John  6:49; 

2.  Moses  16:14,  31. 

lonesome  valley 

19,  34,  35,  118,  134,  143,  187, 
206,  254,  287,  293,  307,  336,  343, 
349,  355,  397. 

wilderness 

46,  69,  144,  184,  320,  334,  359, 

Luke  5:16;  2.  Mo¬ 

378,  381,  422,  455. 

ses  16,  passim. 

fountain 

236,  335. 

John  4:6 — 14. 

school 

162 

E.  THEMES  RELATING 

TO  RELIGIOUS  PRACTICE 

invitation 

11,  48,  67,  68,  69,  76,  85,  93,  95,  127, 

,  206,  241,  249,  307, 

to  conversion 

340,  341,  343,  351,  399,  404,  405,  406. 

religious  meetings 

17,  63,  74,  76,  93,  94,  126,  162,  183,  216, 

220,  284,  413. 

denominations : 

Baptists 

69,  201,  269,  305,  344,  412. 

Methodists 

201,  203,  242,  266,  269,  283,  284,  305, 

332,  375,  412. 

Presbyterians  201 
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hypocritical  conduct  131,  150,  182,  183,  300,  366,  378,  445. 
of  church  members 


singing  and 
shouting 

praying 


Bible,  Gospels 
sin  and  salvation 
grace 
Fall 


11,  22,  123,  183,  186,  194,  203,  207,  215,  218,  220,  242,  245, 
256,  270,  280,  307,  316,  322,  327,  331,  332,  364,  378,  288, 
391,  410,  413,  414,  449,  469. 

15,  33,  35,  36,  65,  70,  94,  104,  123,  140,  143,  154,  160,  162, 
165,  180,  189,  198,  206,  207,  212,  221,  225,  228,  231,  243, 
247,  251,  254,  261,  275,  282,  286,  287,  291,  307,  318,  320,  332, 
343,  370,  372,  374,  393,  397,  400,  410,  413,415,  436,438,489. 
63,  164,  214,  220,  221,  227,  243,  325,  377,  466,  491. 

18,  33,  59,  62,  110,  163,  305. 

144,  236,  354,  360,  361,  409,  444,  478. 

135,  305,  309,  480. 


F.  DEVIL 


I,  2,  5,  16,  23,  28,  35,  47,  55,  65,  66,  81,  84,  89,  96,  98,  104, 
117,  120,  132,  136,  155,  162,  163,  182,  183,  184,  185,  191, 

201,  203,  205,  207,  210,  212,  225,  242,  247,  256,  266,  272, 

282,  299,  300,  305,  307,  309,  320,  331,  333,  342,  345,  363, 

366,  377,  389,  392,  406,  407,  411,  428,  436,  468,  483,  487. 


BIBLICAL  CHARACTERS 


Abraham 
Adam  and  Eve 
Caleb  and  Joshua 
Daniel 

David 

David  and  Goliat 

Elijah 

Gideon 

Hannah 

Holy  Ghost 

Jeremiah 

John  the  Divine 

John  the  Baptist 

Jonah 

Joseph 

Joshua 

La/.arus 

Malachi 

Martha  and  Mary 

Mary 

Matthew 

Michael 


133,  249,  420,  485. 

135,  305,  309,  480. 

321 

150,  158,  162,  175,  189,  233,  264,  276,  321,  355,  412,  424, 
474,  483. 

169,  338,  387,  423. 

420 

171,  175,  215,  387,  440. 

217,  387. 

281 

189,  207,  328,  334,  424. 

420 

19,  63,  71,  139,  168,  192,  283,  328,  403,  445,  478. 

162,  189,  221,  243,  251,  330,  432. 

187,  189,  233,  387,  439. 

162,  281. 

162,  242,  387,  443,  445. 

65,  156,  404,  428. 

420 

19,  39,  64,  67,  71,  118,  192,  269,  403,  423,  440,  451. 

26,  35,  63,  69,  186,  187,  264,  385,  407,  420,  439. 

63,  221,  445. 

79,  379,  446. 
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Nicodemus 

Noah 

Paul 

Peter 

Peter  and  Andrew 

Peter  and  John 

Pilate 

Stephen 

Thomas 

(John  Bynyan) 

(Lincoln) 


404 

223,  249,  346,  247,  417. 

22,  140,  195,  283,  420,  433,  438,  451. 

22,  61,  175,  199,  265,  283,  328,  355,  387,  409,  438,  474. 

48 

283 

283,  326. 

162 

64,  385,  440,  474. 

455 

171 


RELATIONS  AND  FRIENDS 


6,  20,  25,  30,  40,  41,  44,  45,  51,  58,  87,  100,  108,  125,  129, 

144,  155,  171,  175,  198,  183,  187,  188,  196,  197,  202,  204, 

211,  214,  222,  229,  237,  248,  252,  253,  255,  256,  269,  275, 

276,  295,  297,  299,  310,  317,  319,  356,  374,  395,  411,  420, 

442,  446,  447,  450,  484,  494. 


V:  FREQUENCY  TABLE  OF  MYTHOLOGEMES 
MOTIFS  AND  ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS  OF  THE  FWP-COLLEGTION 


(The  codes  used  for  the  spirituals  are  interpreted  in  Appendix  VII.) 


MESSIANIC  MYTHOLOGEMES  AND  MOTIFS 


Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Liberator 
Jesus  as  Saviour 
Jesus  as  Helper 
Life  of  Jesus:  general 
death 

resurrection 
Salvation  experience 
freedom 


sc  17,  26 

ky  1,  6;  la  2;  sc  20,  21,  24;  tx  1,  13 

tx  4;  va  2 

sc  17;  tx  1 

ky  3;  sc  20;  tx  2 

ala  1 ;  ky  3 ;  sc  3 ;  tx  2 

ga  2 ;  la  1 ;  sc  4 

ala  8;  ky  6;  sc  26;  tx  15;  va  2 


MESSIANIC  ALLUSIONS 

Moses  LA  1 ;  sc  2 1 

Daniel  in  lions’  den  ala  3;  ark  3 
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Lamb  ky  6;  tx  10 

shepherd,  feeding  lambs  miss  1 

white  horse  ala  5 


ESCHATOLOGICAL  MYTHOLOGEMES  AND  ALLUSIONS 


THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD 


Gabriel,  archangel  blows 
trumpet 

sc  9,  22 

trumpet 

ky  4;  sc  25 

bell 

sc  1 1 

fire 

TX  3 

disturbances  in  nature 

and  the  universe 

sc  5 

Jubilee,  Year  of  Jubilee, 

New  Year 

sc  23;  tx  8,  11 

flood,  Noah 

sc  19 

time  is  short 

ky  8 ;  sc  1 1 ;  va  4 

work  is  done 

VA  3 

RESURRECTION 

morning 

ala  4;  ky  4; 

LA  2 

dying  like  Jesus 

sc  20 

chariot 

ala  6;  sc  22; 

VA  1 

graveyard 

ala  5;  ark  1 

;  mo 

ladder 

tx  8;  va  3 

wings,  flying 

KY  4 

Judgment 

day,  judgment 

ga  1 ;  sc  9,  25 

running  and  hiding 

TX  3 

east  and  west 

ga  1 ;  sc  1 2 

warning  the  sinner 

ga  1,  6;  sc  24 

MYTHOLOGEMES  AND  ALLUSIONS  RELATING  TO  HEAVEN  AND  PARADISE 


heaven,  paradise 
promised  land 
kingdom 

Canaan,  land  of  Canaan 


ala  2,  3;  ga  4;  ky  6;  la  3;  sc  26;  tx  5,  13,  15,  17 
ky  5,  6;  sc  2,  14;  va  1,  5 
sc  23 
sc  13 
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Jerusalem,  the  city,  golden  streets 

Zion,  mountain,  hill  of  Zion 

unknown  land/world 

home 

Jordan, 

Jordan  river,  river,  shore 

crossing  the  river/water 

ship  of  Zion,  ship 

band,  joining  the  band, 

singing  a  new  song 

number 

harp 

crown 

heaven  bell 

feast  in  heaven,  camp  meeting 
John 

eternal  life 

discussing  with  Jesus/God 
seeing  relations  and  friends 
angels  in  heaven 
Jesus 

heaven  as  oppositive  of  slavery 

suffering 

cross,  storm 

(explicit  references  to  slavery) 


ala  2;  nc  2;  tx  8,  11 
la  4;  sc  2,  7;  tx  9 

LA  1 

ALA  1,  4,  6;  ARK  1;  sc  7,  12,  14,  26;tx5,  17;  va  4 

ALA  7;  ARK  2;  LA  5;  sc  9,  13,  17;  tx  14,  17,  18; 

VA  2 

sc  8 

MISS  2 

sc  10;  va  4 

sc  5 
tx  4 

la  5;  nc  1 
ark  4;  va  5 
sc  2 
nc  2 

ALA  10;  ARK  2 
ark  3;  sc  19 

ky  5,  6;  nc  2;  sc  5,  12,  13,  14,  15;  va  4 
ala  1 1 ;  ga  3 ;  sc  1 2 
ALA  4,  7 

ark  1 ;  sc  26;  tx  15 
ala  6;  ky  2;  tx  5,  9,  17 
tx  9,  10 
ALA  8,  12;  sc  25 


DEATH 

death,  neutral 
death,  affirmative 
bidding  farewell 


sc  1 1 

ala  5;  sc  16 
va  1 


ALLUSIONS  RELATING  TO  RELIGION  AND  FAITH 

religion,  faith 
army,  being  a  soldier 
travelling,  racing 
light 

lonesome  valley 
fountain 

THEMES  RELATING  TO  RELIGIOUS  PRACTICE 


ga  7 ;  ky  7 ;  mo  1 

ark  4;  la  5;  sc  1;  tx  8,  10 

sc  2 1 ;  tx  17 

ga  5 

ala  9 ;  ga  6 ;  ky  2 ;  nc  1 ;  tx  16 
ky  1,  7 


religious  meetings 
Bible 


tx  5;  va  5 
ala  3 
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invitation  to  conversion 
praying 

singing  and  shouting 
sin  and  salvation 

BIBLICAL  CHARACTERS 

Devil 

Adam 

Daniel 

Martha  and  Mary 

Mary 

Peter 

relations  and  friends 


ga  12 

ga  1;  la  3;  nc  1;  sc  5;  tx  13,  16;  va  5 
ark  4;  ga  4;  la  3,  6;  va  5 
tx  12 


ga  5;  sc  4;  tx  4,  16;  va  6 
tx  12 

ALA  10 

la  1 ;  sc  16 

ALA  10;  ARK  1;  LA  1;  SC  17 
ALA  10;  LA  4;  MISS  1 

ky  5,  6;  miss  2;  mo  1 ;  nc  2;  sc  5,  12,  13,  14,  15; 
va  4 


VI;  LIST  OF  NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 


1.  Sturdy  sinners,  come  along. 

Epstein  1963,  203. 

2.  Old  Satan,  come  before  my  face. 
Ibid. 

3.  Master  Jesus  is  my  Captain.  Ibid., 
204. 

4.  Don't  you  hear  the  Gospel 
trumpet.  Ibid. 

5.  Oh,  Satan  he  came  by  my  heart. 
Ibid.,  205. 

6.  A  few  more  beatings  of  the  wind 
and  rain.  Ibid.,  384. 

7.  Oh,  Heaven,  sweet  Heaven,  when 
shall  I  see.  Pollard  1859,  34. 

8.  Go  back,  angels!  Ibid. 

9.  Oh,  carry  me  away,  my  Lord! 
Ibid.,  36. 

10.  I  am  gwine  home,  children.  Ibid. 

11.  Shout  along,  children!  C.  W.  D. 

1861,  55. 

12.  Could  I  but  climb  on  Pisgah's  top. 
Ibid.,  56. 

13.  Poor  Rosy,  poor  gal!  McKim 

1862,  58. 

14.  No  more  driver  call  for  me.  Ibid., 
59. 


15.  I’d  like  to  die  as  a  Jesus  die. 
Spaulding  1863,  69. 

16.  Hold  your  light.  Ibid.,  70. 

17.  Dar’s  a  meetin’  here  tonight.  Ibid. 

18.  Done  wid  driber’s  dribin'.  Ibid. 

19.  O  brudder  William,  you  want  to 
get  religion.  Ibid. 

20.  I  wonder  where  my  mudder  gone. 
Forten  1864,  589. 

21.  De  foxes  hab  holes.  Ibid. 

22.  De  tallest  tree  in  Paradise.  Ibid. 

23.  Hold  your  light.  Higginson  1867, 

12. 

24.  Bound  to  go.  Ibid.,  13. 

25.  Room  in  there.  Ibid. 

26.  Hail  Mary.  Ibid. 

27.  My  army  cross  over.  Ibid. 

28.  Ride  in,  kind  Saviour.  Ibid.,  14. 

29.  This  world  almost  done.  Ibid. 

30.  I  want  to  go  home.  Ibid. 

31.  The  coming  day.  Ibid. 

32.  One  more  river.  Ibid. 

33.  O  the  dying  Lamb!  Ibid. 

34.  Down  in  the  valley.  Ibid.,  15. 

35.  Cry  holy.  Ibid. 

36.  O’er  the  crossing.  Ibid. 
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37.  Walk  ’em  easy.  Ibid. 

38.  O  Yes,  Lord.  Ibid.,  16. 

39.  Bow  low,  Mary.  Ibid. 

40.  I  know  moon-rise.  Ibid. 

41.  Wrestling  Jacob.  Ibid. 

42.  The  baby  gone  home.  Ibid. 

43.  Jesus  with  us.  ibid. 

44.  Lord,  remember  me!  Ibid. 

45.  Early  in  the  morning.  Ibid.,  17. 

46.  Go  in  the  wilderness.  Ibid. 

47.  Blow  your  trumpet,  Gabriel.  Ibid. 

48.  In  the  morning.  Ibid. 

49.  Fare  ye  well.  Ibid. 

50.  The  ship  of  Zion.  Ibid.,  18. 

51.  The  ship  of  Zion.  Ibid. 

52.  The  ship  of  Zion.  Ibid. 

53.  Sweet  music.  Ibid. 

54.  Good  news.  Ibid. 

55.  The  heavenly  road.  Ibid. 

56.  We’ll  soon  be  free.  Ibid.,  19. 

57.  Many  thousand  go.  Ibid. 

58.  Roll,  Jordan,  Roll.  Allen  1867,  1. 

59.  I  hear  from  heaven  to-day.  Ibid.,  2. 

60.  Praise,  member.  Ibid.,  4. 

61.  Wrestle  on,  Jacob.  Ibid. 

62.  The  trouble  of  the  world.  Ibid.,  8. 

63.  There’s  a  meeting  here  to-night. 
Ibid.,  9. 

64.  Happy  morning.  Ibid.,  10. 

65.  No  man  can  hinder  me.  Ibid. 

66.  Not  weary  yet.  Ibid.,  12. 

67.  Religion  so  sweet.  Ibid.,  13. 

68.  Hunting  for  the  Lord.  Ibid. 

69.  Go  in  the  wilderness.  Ibid.,  14. 

70.  Tell  my  Jesus  »morning».  Ibid.,  15. 

71.  John,  John,  of  the  holy  order. 
Ibid.,  16. 

72.  I  saw  the  beam  in  my  sister’s  eye. 
Ibid.,  17. 

73.  Hunting  for  a  city.  Ibid.,  18. 

74.  Gwine  follow.  Ibid. 

75.  Heaven  bell  a-ring.  Ibid.,  20. 

76.  Jine  ’em.  Ibid.,  21. 

77.  Rain  fall  and  wet  Becca  Lawton. 
Ibid. 

78.  Bound  to  go.  Ibid.,  22. 

79.  Michael  row  the  boat  ashore. 


Ibid.,  23. 

80.  Sail,  o  believer.  Ibid.,  24. 

81.  Rock  o’  Jubilee.  Ibid.,  25. 

82.  Stars  begin  to  fall.  Ibid. 

83.  King  Emanuel.  Ibid.,  26. 

84.  Satan’s  camp  a-fire.  Ibid.,  27. 

85.  Give  up  the  world.  Ibid. 

86.  Jesus  on  the  water-side.  Ibid.,  28. 

87.  Wish  I  been  dere.  Ibid.,  29. 

88.  Build  a  house  in  paradise.  Ibid. 

89.  I  know  when  I’m  going  home. 
Ibid.,  30. 

90.  Travel  on.  Ibid.,  31. 

91 .  Archangel  open  the  door.  Ibid.,  32. 

92.  My  body  rock  ’long  fever.  Ibid. 

93.  Bell  da  ring.  Ibid.,  34. 

94.  Pray  all  de  member.  Ibid.,  35. 

95.  Turn,  sinner,  turn  o!  Ibid.,  36. 

96.  My  army  cross  over.  Ibid.,  38. 

97.  Join  the  angel  band.  Ibid.,  39. 

98.  I  an’  Satan  had  a  race.  Ibid.,  40. 

99.  Shall  I  die?  Ibid.,  41. 

100.  When  we  do  meet  again.  Ibid. 

101.  The  white  marble  stone.  Ibid.,  42. 

102.  I  can’t  stand  the  fire.  Ibid. 

103.  Meet,  o  Lord.  Ibid.,  43. 

104.  Wait,  Mr.  Mackright.  Ibid. 

105.  Early  in  the  morning.  Ibid.,  44. 

106.  No  more  rain  fall  for  wet  you. 
Ibid.,  46. 

107.  I  want  to  go  home.  Ibid. 

108.  Good-bye,  brother.  Ibid.,  47. 

109.  Brother  Moses  gone.  Ibid.,  49. 

110.  The  sin-sick  soul.  Ibid. 

111.  Hallelu,  hallelu.  Ibid.,  50. 

112.  Children  do  linger.  Ibid.,  51. 

113.  Good-bye.  Ibid.,  52. 

1 14.  Lord,  make  me  more  patient.  Ibid. 

115.  The  day  of  judgment.  Ibid.,  53. 

116.  The  resurrection  morn.  Ibid.,  54. 

117.  Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I’ve 
had.  Ibid.,  55. 

118.  Who  is  on  the  Lord’s  side.  Ibid., 
56. 

119.  Hold  out  to  the  end.  Ibid.,  57. 

120.  Come  go  with  me.  Ibid. 

121.  Every  hour  in  the  day.  Ibid.,  58. 
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122.  In  the  mansions  above.  Ibid.,  59. 

123.  Shout  on,  children.  Ibid.,  60. 

124.  Jesus  won’t  you  come  bye-and- 
bye?  Ibid. 

125.  Wake  up,  Jacob.  Ibid.,  65. 

126.  On  to  glory.  Ibid.,  66. 

127.  Just  now.  Ibid.,  67. 

128.  Jordan’s  mills.  Ibid.,  68. 

129.  Sabbath  has  no  end.  Ibid.,  69. 

130.  I  don’t  feel  weary.  Ibid.,  70. 

131.  The  hypocrite  and  the  concubine. 
Ibid. 

132.  O  shout  away.  Ibid.,  7 1 . 

133.  Rock  o’  my  soul.  Ibid.,  73. 

134.  We  will  march  through  the  valley. 
Ibid. 

135.  What  a  trying  time.  Ibid.,  74. 

136.  Almost  over.  Ibid. 

137.  Don’t  be  weary,  traveller.  Ibid., 
75. 

138.  Let  God’s  saints  come  in.  Ibid.,  76. 

139.  The  golden  altar.  Ibid.,  77. 

140.  The  winter.  Ibid.,  78. 

141.  The  heaven  bells.  Ibid.,  79. 

142.  The  gold  band.  Ibid.,  83. 

143.  The  good  old  way.  Ibid.,  84. 

144.  I’m  going  home.  Ibid. 

145.  Sinner  won’t  die  no  more.  Ibid., 
85. 

146.  Brother,  guide  me  home.  Ibid.,  86. 

147.  Little  children,  then  won’t  you  be 
glad!  Ibid.,  77. 

148.  My  father,  how  long?  Ibid.,  94. 

149.  I’m  in  trouble.  Ibid.,  94. 

150.  O  Daniel.  Ibid. 

151.  O  brothers,  don’t  get  weary.  Ibid., 
95. 

152.  I  want  to  join  the  band.  Ibid. 

153.  Jacob’s  ladder.  Ibid.,  96. 

154.  Pray  on.  Ibid.,  97. 

155.  Good  news,  member.  Ibid. 

156.  I  want  to  die  like-a  Lazarus  die. 
Ibid.,  98. 

157.  This  is  the  trouble  of  the  world. 
Ibid.,  99. 

158.  Lean  on  the  Lord’s  side.  Ibid.,  100. 

159.  These  are  all  my  father’s  children. 
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Ibid.,  101. 

160.  Come  along,  Moses.  Ibid.,  104. 

161.  The  social  band.  Ibid.,  105. 

162.  God  got  plenty  o’  room.  Ibid.,  106. 

163.  You  must  be  pure  and  holy.  Ibid., 
107. 

164.  The  old  ship  of  Zion.  Brown  1868. 

112. 

165.  Pray  on!  Pray  on!  Ibid.,  113. 

166.  Oh  wake  the  nations!  Ibid.,  114. 

167.  Oh,  I  wants  you  to  tote  de  young 
lambs  in  your  bosom.  Kilham 
1870,  124. 

168.  John  saw  de  holy  angels.  Ibid. 

169.  Lord  come  an’  water  Zion.  Ibid. 

170.  Oh!  de  way  ter  Heaben  is  a  good 
ole  way.  Ibid.,  125. 

171.  King  Jesus  sittin’  on  de  tree  ob 
life.  Ibid. 

172.  Jesus  said  Fie  wouln’t  die  no  mo’. 
Ibid.,  127. 

173.  I  looked  inside  ob  Heaben.  Ibid., 
129. 

1 74.  Oh,  den  my  little  soul’s  gwine  to 
shine.  Fenner  1874,  173. 

1 75.  Peter,  go  ring  dem  bells.  Ibid.,  1 74. 

176.  My  lord,  what  a  morning.  Ibid., 
176. 

177.  Hail!  Hail!  Hail!  Ibid.,  177. 

178.  Lobe  an’  serve  de  God.  Ibid.,  178. 

1 79.  Swing  low,  sweet  chariot.  Ibid., 
179. 

180.  My  brethren,  don’t  get  weary. 
Ibid.,  180. 

181.  Nobody  knows  de  trouble  I’ve 
seen.  Ibid.,  181. 

182.  View  de  land.  Ibid.,  182. 

183.  The  Danville  chariot.  Ibid.,  183. 

184.  Ef  we  want  to  see  Jesus.  Ibid.,  184. 

185.  Oh,  yes.  Ibid.,  186. 

186.  Run,  Mary,  run.  Ibid.,  188. 

187.  Religion  is  a  fortune.  Ibid.,  189. 

188.  Some  o’  dese  mornin’s.  Ibid.,  190. 

189.  My  Lord  dclibered  Daniel.  Ibid., 

193. 

190.  Oh,  wasn’t  dat  a  wide  riber.  Ibid., 

194. 
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191.  Oh,  gibe  way,  Jordan.  Ibid.,  195. 

192.  John  saw.  Ibid.,  196. 

193.  King  Emanuel.  Ibid.,  197. 

194.  De  ole  sheep  done  know  de  road. 
Ibid.,  198. 

195.  De  church  of  God.  Ibid.,  199. 

196.  Bright  sparkles  in  de  graveyard. 
Ibid.,  200. 

197.  Judgment  day  is  a-rolling  around. 
Ibid.,  206. 

198.  Oh,  sinner,  you’d  better  get  ready. 
Ibid.,  208. 

199.  Hear  de  lambs  a  cryin’.  Ibid.,  210. 

200.  Rise  and  shine.  Ibid.,  212. 

201.  Hard  trials.  Ibid.,  213. 

202.  Most  done  trabelling.  Ibid.,  215. 

203.  Gwine  up.  Ibid.,  216. 

204.  I  hope  my  mother  will  be  there. 
Ibid.,  218. 

205.  Oh,  de  hebben  is  shinin’.  Ibid., 
219.  . 

206.  Who’ll  jine  de  Union.  Ibid.,  220. 

207.  A  great  camp-meetin’  in  de 
Promised  Land.  Ibid.,  222. 

208.  Good  news,  de  chariot’s  cornin’. 
Ibid.,  224. 

209.  Don’t  ye  view  dat  ship  a  come  a 
sailin’.  Ibid.,  226. 

210.  I  don’t  feel  no-ways  tired.  Ibid., 
228. 

211.  Did  you  hear  my  Jesus.  Ibid.,  230. 

212.  Zion,  weep  a-low.  Ibid.,  232. 

213.  Sweet  Canaan.  Ibid.,  234. 

214.  In  dat  great  gittin-up  mornin’. 
Ibid.,  235. 

215.  Walk  you  in  de  light.  Ibid.,  238. 

216.  Sweet  turtle  dobe;  or  Jerusalem 
Mornin’.  Ibid.,  240. 

217.  Gideon’s  band;  or  De  milk-white 
horses.  Ibid.,  242. 

218.  De  winter’ll  soon  be  over.  Ibid., 

244. 

219.  Keep  me  from  sinkin’  down.  Ibid., 

245. 

220.  Hear  de  angels  singin’.  Ibid.,  246. 

221.  I’ve  been  a-listening  all  de  night 
long.  Ibid.,  247. 


222.  Babylon’s  failin’.  Ibid.,  248. 

223.  De  ole  ark  a-moberin’  along.  Ibid.. 
249. 

224.  Dust  an’  ashes.  Ibid.,  251. 

225.  Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I  see. 
Lord.  Marsh  1880,  125. 

226.  Swing  low,  sweet  chariot.  Ibid.. 
126. 

227.  Room  enough.  Ibid.,  127. 

228.  O  Redeemed.  Ibid.,  128. 

229.  From  ebery  graveyard.  Ibid.,  129. 

230.  Children,  we  all  shall  be  free. 
Ibid.,  130. 

231.  Turn  back  Pharaoh’s  army.  Ibid., 
132. 

232.  I’m  a  rolling.  Ibid.,  133. 

233.  Didn’t  my  Lord  deliber  Daniel. 
Ibid.,  134. 

234.  I’ll  hear  the  trumpet  sound.  Ibid., 
136. 

235.  Rise,  mourners.  Ibid. 

236.  I’ve  just  come  from  the  fountain. 
Ibid.,  137. 

237.  Gwine  to  ride  up  in  the  chariot. 
Ibid.,  138. 

238.  We’ll  die  in  the  field.  Ibid.,  139. 

239.  Children,  you’ll  be  called  on. 
Ibid.,  140. 

240.  Give  me  Jesus.  Ibid. 

241.  The  rocks  and  the  mountains. 
Ibid.,  141. 

242.  Go  down,  Moses.  Ibid.,  142. 

243.  Been  a  listening.  Ibid.,  144. 

244.  Keep  me  from  sinking  down.  Ibid., 
145. 

245.  I’m  a  trab’ling  to  the  grave. 
Ibid.,  146. 

246.  Steal  away.  Ibid.,  147. 

247.  My  Lord’s  writing  all  the  time. 
Ibid.,  148. 

248.  Judgment  day  is  rolling  around. 
Ibind.,  149. 

249.  The  gospel  train.  Ibid.,  150. 

250.  Shine,  shine.  Ibid.,  151. 

251.  In  the  riber  of  Jordan.  Ibid.,  153. 

252.  We’ll  stand  the  storm.  Ibid.,  154. 

253.  I’m  so  glad.  Ibid.,  155. 
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254.  Come,  let  us  all  go  down.  Ibid., 
156. 

255.  Zion’s  children.  Ibid. 

256.  Oh!  Holy  Lord.  Ibid.,  157. 

257.  This  old  time  religion.  Ibid.,  158. 

258.  The  ten  virgins.  Ibid.,  159. 

259.  He  arose.  Ibid.,  160. 

260.  Save  me,  Lord,  Save.  Ibid.,  161. 

261.  Judgment  will  find  you  so.  Ibid., 
162. 

262.  He’s  the  lily  of  the  valley.  Ibid., 
163. 

263.  Prepare  us.  Ibid.,  164. 

264.  My  ship  is  on  the  ocean.  Ibid.,  165. 

265.  March  on.  Ibid.,  166. 

266.  My  way’s  cloudy.  Ibid.,  167. 

267.  Ride  on,  King  Jesus.  Ibid.,  168. 

268.  What  kind  of  shoes  are  you  going 
to  wear?  Ibid.,  168. 

269.  Mary  and  Martha.  Ibid.,  170. 

270.  I  ain’t  going  to  die  no  more.  Ibid., 
171. 

271.  Getting  ready  to  die.  Ibid.,  172. 

272.  The  general  roll.  Ibid. 

273.  I’m  troubled  in  mind.  Ibid.,  173. 

274.  I’m  going  to  libe  with  Jesus.  Ibid. 

275.  I’ve  been  in  the  storm  so  long. 
Ibid.,  174. 

276.  Go,  chain  the  lion  down.  Ibid., 
174. 

277.  When  Moses  smote  the  water. 
Ibid.,  175. 

278.  Oh!  Sinner  man.  Ibid.,  176. 

279.  My  good  Lord’s  been  here.  Ibid., 

177. 

280.  A  little  more  faith  in  Jesus.  Ibid., 

178. 

281.  Did  not  old  Pharaoh  get  lost? 
Ibid.,  179. 

282.  Love-feast  in  heaven.  Ibid.,  182. 

283.  When  shall  I  get  there.  Ibid.,  183. 

284.  There’s  a  meeting  here  to-night. 
Ibid.,  184. 

285.  Farewell,  my  brother.  Ibid.,  185. 

286.  Inching  along.  Ibid.,  186. 

287.  I  ain’t  got  weary  yet.  Ibid.,  187. 

288.  Run  to  Jesus.  Ibid.,  188. 


289.  Angels  waiting  at  the  door.  Ibid., 

189. 

290.  Keep  your  lamps  trimmed.  Ibid., 

190. 

291.  Show  me  the  way.  Ibid.,  191. 

292.  I’ve  been  redeemed.  Ibid.,  192. 

293.  We  shall  walk  thro’  the  valley. 
Ibid.,  194. 

294.  Gabriel’s  trumpet’s  going  to  blow. 
Ibid.,  197. 

295.  Lord,  I  wish  I  had  a  come.  Ibid., 
196. 

296.  Deep  riber.  Ibid. 

297.  In  bright  mansions  above.  Ibid., 
198. 

298.  We  are  climbing  the  hills  of  Zion. 
Ibid.,  200. 

299.  Oh,  wasn’t  that  a  wide  river? 
Ibid. 

300.  Way  over  Jordan.  Ibid.,  202. 

301.  We’ll  overtake  the  army.  Ibid., 
203. 

302.  We  are  almost  home.  Ibid.,  204. 

303.  Down  by  the  river.  Ibid.,  205. 

304.  Wait  a  little  while.  Ibid.,  206. 

305.  Hard  trials.  Ibid.,  207. 

306.  He  rose  from  the  dead.  Ibid.,  208. 

307.  Oh  yes!  Oh  yes!  Ibid.,  212. 

308.  A  happy  new  year.  Ibid.,  213. 

309.  ’tis  Jordan’s  riber.  Ibid.,  214. 

310.  Good-bye,  brothers.  Ibid.,  215. 

311.  Don’t  you  griebe  after  me.  Ibid., 
216. 

312.  Rise  and  shine.  Ibid.,  217. 

313.  Now  we  take  this  feeble  body. 
Ibid.,  219. 

314.  Shine,  shine.  Ibid.,  220. 

315.  Anchor  in  the  Lord.  Ibid.,  221. 

316.  Listen  to  the  angels.  Ibid.,  225. 

317.  Mobe  along.  Ibid.,  226. 

318.  The  angels  changed  my  name. 
Ibid.,  227. 

319.  Come  down,  angels.  Ibid.,  234. 

320.  I’m  so  glad.  Ibid.,  235. 

321.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives. 
Ibid.,  242. 

322.  I’m  going  to  sing  all  the  way. 
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Ibid.,  244. 

323.  Reign,  Master  Jesus.  Ibid.,  253. 

324.  Oh,  brothers,  are  you  getting 
ready?  Ibid.,  254. 

325.  Oh,  make  a-me  holy.  Ibid.,  256. 

326.  They  led  my  Lord  away.  Ibid., 

257. 

327.  Come,  all  of  God’s  children.  Ibid., 

258. 

328.  I  want  to  be  ready;  or,  Walk  in 
Jerusalem  just  like  John.  Ibid.,  259. 

329.  The  work’s  being  done.  Ibid..  260. 

330.  Hail!  Hail!  Ibid.,  261. 

331.  Rise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  a- 
coming.  Ibid.,  262. 

332.  Oh!  Give  me  the  wings.  Ibid..  263. 

333.  Chilly  water.  Ibid.,  264. 

334.  Camp-meetin’  in  de  wilderness. 
Wood  1892,  71. 

335.  I’m  jes’  frum  de  founting.  Ibid.. 
72. 

336.  Ain’t  dat  lovely?  Ibid. 

337.  Eberybody’s  talkin’  bout  de  good 
ole  way.  Ibid. 

338.  David  play  on  your  harp.  Ibid. 

339.  Keep  yo’  house  clean.  Ibid. 

340.  Oh  dying  lamb.  Ibid..  73. 

341.  My  body’s  bound  fer  ter  moulder 
in  de  clay.  Ibid. 

342.  Ole  Satan’s  camped  aroun’  my 
house.  Ibid. 

343.  In  de  valley.  Ibid. 

344.  A  camp-meeting  melody.  Ibid. 

345.  Who’s  dat  a  callin’?  Ibid. 

346.  De  Lord  don’t  speak  like  a  nat’ 
ral  man.  Ibid.,  74. 

347.  Done  took  my  Lord  away.  Ibid. 

348.  Howdy,  howdy!  Barton  1898,  77. 

349.  Down  in  the  valley  to  pray.  Ibid. 

350.  Goin’  over  on  de  uddah  side  of 
Jordan.  Ibid.,  78. 

351.  Tell  bruddah  Lijah.  Ibid. 

352.  Soon  in  de  morning.  Ibid.,  79. 

353.  Mighty  rocky  road.  Ibid. 

354.  New  born  again.  Ibid.,  80. 

355.  Walk  through  the  valley  in  peace. 
Ibid. 


356.  Gone  along.  Ibid.,  81. 

357.  Cold,  icy  hand.  Ibid. 

358.  Soldier  of  the  cross.  Ibid.,  82. 

359.  This  world  is  not  my  home.  Ibid. 

360.  Heaven  bells  ringin’  in  my  soul. 
Ibid.,  83. 

361.  Sweet  heaven.  Ibid. 

362.  Dese  dry  bones  of  mine.  Ibid.,  84. 

363.  Hard  to  rise  again.  Ibid. 

364.  I  want  to  die  a-shouting.  Ibid.,  85. 

365.  Comfort  in  heaven.  Ibid. 

366.  Wake  up,  children.  Ibid.,  86. 

367.  I  want  to  go  where  Jesus  is.  Ibid. 

368.  Come  along.  Ibid. 

369.  Down  by  the  river.  Ibid. 

370.  Pray  on.  Ibid.,  87. 

371.  Dem  charming  bells.  Ibid.,  88. 

372.  We’re  some  of  the  praying  people. 
Ibid.,  89. 

373.  Wear  a  starry  crown.  Ibid. 

374.  Motherless  child.  Barton  1899,91. 

375.  I’ll  be  there.  Ibid.,  92. 

376.  Heaven  bells  ringin’,  and  I’m 
a-going’  home.  Ibid.,  93. 

377.  Mighty  day.  Ibid. 

378.  Anybody  here?  Ibid.,  94. 

379.  Rule  death  in  his  arms.  Ibid.,  95. 

380.  The  coffin  to  bind  me  down.  Ibid. 

381.  I  don’t  want  you  go  on  and  leave 
me.  Ibid.,  96. 

382.  The  old  ship  of  Zion.  Ibid. 

383.  Po’  me!  Ibid.,  97. 

384.  Troubled  in  mind.  Ibid. 

385.  Before  I’d  be  a  slave.  Ibid.,  98. 

386.  Sinner,  you  better  get  ready.  Ibid., 
99. 

387.  Little  David,  play  on  your  harp. 
Ibid. 

388.  I’m  goin’  to  sing.  Ibid.,  100. 

389.  Stay  in  the  field.  Ibid. 

390.  Soldier  for  Jesus.  Ibid. 

391.  Gwine  ter  jine  de  band.  Ibid.,  101. 

392.  Stand  on  a  sea  of  glass.  Ibid. 

393.  Big  camp  meeting  in  the  promised 
land.  Ibid.,  102. 

394.  Crownd  him  Lord  of  all.  Ibid. 

395.  When  that  general  roll  is  called. 
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Ibid. 

396.  Pm  goin’  to  walk  with  Jesus  by 
myself.  Ibid.,  103. 

397.  Done  been  sanctified.  Ibid.,  104. 

398.  Don’t  you  want  to  go?  Ibid. 

399.  You  can’t  cross  here.  Ibid.,  105. 

400.  These  bones  gwineter  rise  again. 
Ibid.,  105. 

401.  Keep  a  inching  along.  Hallowell 
1901,  7. 

402.  Where  shall  I  be  when  de  firs’ 
trumpet  soun’?  Ibid.,  8. 

403.  Dum-a-lum.  Ibid.,  9. 

404.  Done  foun’ my  los’ sheep.  Ibid.,  10. 

405.  Somebody  knocking  at  yo’  do’. 
Ibid.,  12. 

406.  Sister  Hannah.  Ibid.,  13. 

407.  Go  Mary  an’  toll  de  bell.  Ibid.,  14. 

408.  Thank  God  I’m  in  de  field.  Ibid., 

15. 

409.  Jacob’s  ladder  long  an’  tall.  Ibid., 

16. 

410.  Praying  in  de  land.  Ibid.,  17. 

411.  I’ll  meet  you  way  up  yonder. 
Ibid.,  18. 

412.  Jesus  lock  de  lion’  jaw.  Ibid.,  19. 

413.  Singing  on  de  ol’  church  groun’. 
Ibid. 

414.  O  who  dat  coming  ober  yonder? 
Ibid.,  20. 

415.  I  done  done.  Ibid.,  21. 

416.  Roll  de  ol’  chariot  along.  Ibid.,  22. 

417.  Wheel  in  de  middle  ob  de  wheel. 
Ibid.,  23. 

418.  Takes  a  little  bit  ob  man  to  rock 
Dan.  Ibid.,  24. 

419.  End  o’  dat  morning.  Ibid.,  25. 

420.  Tell  it.  Ibid.,  26. 

421.  Hold  out  yo’  light.  Ibid.,  27. 

422.  What  yo’  gwine  to  do  when  yo’ 
lamp  burn’  down?  Ibid.,  28. 

423.  De  blin’  man.  Ibid.,  29. 

424.  He’s  jus’  de  same  today.  Ibid.,  30. 

425.  Am  I  born  to  die?  Ibid.,  31. 

426.  ’listed  in  de  field  o’  battle.  Ibid.. 
32. 

427.  We  are  climbing  Jacob’s  ladder. 


Ibid.,  33. 

428.  Way  up  on  de  mountain.  Ibid.,  34. 

429.  Calvary.  Ibid.,  35. 

430.  I  know  my  Jesus  loves  me.  Ibid. ,36. 

431.  O  dat  sun  gwine  down.  Ibid.,  38. 

432.  Until  I  reach-a  my  home.  Ibid.,  39. 

433.  You  got  a  right.  Ibid.,  40. 

434.  Serving  my  God.  Ibid. 

435.  Wrastling  Jacob.  Ibid.,  41. 

436.  Fo’  de  Lord.  Ibid.,  42. 

437.  I  done  been  home.  Ibid.,  43. 

438.  Holy  is  my  God.  Ibid.,  44. 

439.  Hear  Gabriel  blow  in  dat  morn. 
Ibid.,  45. 

440.  Tell  angel  at  de  bar.  Ibid.,  46. 

441.  My  soul  wants  something  dat’s 
new.  Ibid.,  47. 

442.  Good  Lord,  shall  I  be  de  one? 
Ibid.,  48. 

443.  O  Lord,  write  my  name.  Ibid.,  49. 

444.  Amazing  grace.  Ibid.,  50. 

445.  Redeem’,  redeem’.  Ibid.,  52. 

446.  In  de  army.  Ibid.,  34. 

447.  Band  ob  Music.  Ibid.,  56. 

448.  So  sad.  Ibid.,  57. 

449.  Gwine  to  shout  all  over  God’s 
heaven.  Ibid.,  58. 

450.  Kind  Saviour.  Ibid.,  59. 

451.  Sitting  down  side  ob  my  Jesus. 
Ibid.,  59. 

452.  Hammering  judgment.  Ibid.,  60. 

453.  Bye  an’  bye.  Ibid. 

454.  Sorry  to  tell.  Ibid.,  61. 

455.  John  de  Bunyan.  Ibid. 

456.  We  will  walk  dose  golden  streets. 
Arrowood  1928,  581. 

457.  Come  home.  Ibid. 

458.  Stan’  yo’  storm.  Ibid.,  582. 

459.  Breddren,  don’  git  weary.  Ibid. 

460.  Dere’s  a  golden  crown.  Ibid.  583. 

461.  De  ship  is  in  de  harbor.  Ibid.,  584. 

462.  A  new  band  a  risin.  Ibid. 

463.  Rough  and  rolling  sea.  Fenner 
1901,  90. 

464.  There  were  ten  virgins.  Ibid. 

465.  General  roll  call.  Ibid.,  91. 

466.  Going  to  heaven.  Ibid.,  92 
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467.  Fighting  on.  Ibid.,  93. 

468.  My  way’s  cloudy.  Ibid.,  97. 

469.  Little  wheel  a-turnin’  in  my  way. 
Ibid.,  100. 

470.  Seek  and  ye  shall  find.  Ibid.,  101. 

471.  Walking  in  de  light.  Ibid.,  102. 

472.  Stay  in  de  field.  Ibid.,  103. 

473.  Roll  de  ole  chariot  along.  Ibid., 
106. 

474.  Wonder  where  is  good  ole  Daniel? 
Ibid.,  107. 

475.  A  wheel  in  a  wheel.  Ibid.,  110. 

476.  Oh,  Jerusalem!  Ibid.,  Ill. 

477.  Go  Mary,  an’  toll  de  bell.  Ibid., 
113. 

478.  Put  John  on  de  Islan’.  Ibid.,  122. 

479.  We  are  building  on  a  rock.  Ibid., 
123. 

480.  Good  Lord,  shall  I  eber  be  de  one? 
Ibid. 

481.  I  am  goin’  to  join  in  this  army. 
Ibid.,  128. 


482.  Tell  Jesus.  Ibid.,  129. 

483.  What  yo’  gwine  do  when  de  lamp 
burn  down?  Ibid.,  136. 

484.  I’ve  got  a  mother  in  de  heaven. 
Ibid.,  137. 

485.  Oh,  when  I  git  t’  heaven.  Ibid., 
140. 

486.  Did  you  hear  how  dey  crucified 
my  Lord?  Ibid.,  141. 

487.  When  I  come  t’  die.  Ibid.,  144. 

488.  The  enlisted  soldiers.  Ibid.,  145. 

489.  Prayer  is  de  key  of  heaven.  Ibid., 
146. 

490.  My  soul  wants  something  that’s 
new.  Ibid.,  147. 

491.  I  know  I  would  like  to  read.  Ibid., 
148. 

492.  Don’t  call  de  roll.  Ibid.,  150. 

493.  Jesus  ain’t  cornin’  here  t’  die  no 
mo’.  Ibid.,  151. 

494.  O  watch  and  pray!  Ibid.,  86.  ‘ 


VII :  LIST  OF  NEGRO  SPIRITUALS  IN  THE 
FWP-NARRATIVES 


(Abreviations :  ala  =  Alabama,  ark  = 
Arkansas,  ga  =  Georgia,  ky-tenn  = 
Kentucky-Tennessee,  la  =  Louisiana, 
miss-okl  =  Missisippi-Oklahoma,  mo 
=  Missouri,  nc  =  North  Carolina,  sc  = 
South  Carolina,  tx  =  Texas,  va-md 
—  Virginia-Maryland) 

ala  1.  I  heered  de  voice  of  Jesus  say. 

The  American  Slave  6,  10. 
ala  2.  Wants  My  Friends  to  go  wid  me, 
New  Jerusalem.  Ibid.  6,  126. 
ala  3.  Read  in  de  Bible,  understan'. 
Ibid.  6,  141. 

ala  4.  Goin’  home  soon  in  de  mornin’. 
Ibid.  6,  146. 

ala  5.  Jes’  carry  me  and  bury  me.  Ibid. 


6,  227—228. 

ala  6.  Trouble  here  and  dey’s 

trouble  dere.  Ibid.  6,  228. 
ala  7.  Down  by  the  river  side.  Ibid. 
6,  250. 

ala  8.  Slav’y  chain,  slav’y  chain.  Ibid. 
6,  169. 

ala  9.  My  brother  where  were  you. 
Ibid.  6,  147. 

ala  10.  I  wonder  whar  was  good  ol’ 
Dan’el.  Ibid.  6,  161. 
ala  11.  Angels  in  de  water.  Ibid.  6,  171. 
ala  12.  Mammy,  is  OP  Massa  gwin’er 
sell  us  tomorrow.  Ibid.  6,  211. 
ark  1.  Rassin’ Jacob,  don’t  weep.  Ibid. 
11,  211. 

ark  2.  We’ll  land  over  shore.  Ibid.  10, 
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320. 

ark  3.  I’m  a-goin’  to  tell  my  Lord. 
Ibid.  9/2,  265. 

ark  4.  Big  bells  a-ringin’  in  the  army 
of  de  Lord.  Ibid.  9/2,  265. 
ga  1.  The  wind  blows  east  and  the 
wind  blows  west.  Ibid.  12/2,  349. 
ga  2.  You’d  better  be  praying.  Ibid. 
12/2,  349. 

ga  3.  Bright  angel,  bright  angel.  Ibid. 
12/2,  349. 

ga  4.  If  a  seeker  gets  to  Heaven  before 
I  do.  Ibid.  12/2,  350. 
ga  5.  Fire,  fire,  O,  keep  the  fire 

burning.  Ibid.  12/2,  24. 
ga  6.  Too  late,  too  late.  Ibid.  12/2,  25. 
ga  7.  My  sister,  I  feels  ’im.  Ibid. 

12/2,  26. 

ky-tenn  1.  Oh  the  keys,  oh  the  keys, 
Lord.  Ibid.  19,  171—172. 
ky-tenn  2.  Oh,  my  good  Lord.  Ibid. 
18,  47. 

ky-tenn  3.  Shout  brother,  he  never 
said  a  mumbling  word. 
Ibid.  18,  79. 

ky-tenn  4.  Sister  Mary  in  that  day. 
Ibid.  18,  319. 

ky-tenn  5.  I’ll  away  to  the  Sunday 
School.  Ibid.  18,  319—320. 
ky-tenn  6.  I’m  bound  for  the  promised 
land.  Ibid.  18,  280. 
ky-tenn  7.  We  will  drink  out  of  the 
well.  Ibid.  18,  280—281. 
ky-tenn  8.  My  Lord,  he  called  me. 
Ibid.  18,  281. 

la  1.  All  of  my  sins  been  taken  away. 
Ibid.  10,  353. 

la  2.  Give  me  Jesus.  Ibid.  9/2,  257. 
la  3.  Lie  on  him  if  you  sing  right. 
Ibid.  9/2,  257. 

la  4.  The  ark  was  seen  at  rest  upon 
the  hill.  Ibid.  9/2,  258. 
la  5.  I  ain’t  gwine  study  war  no  more. 
Ibid.  5,  21. 

miss-okl  1.  Wonderful  Peter.  Ibid.  6, 
152—153. 

miss-okl  2.  Git  on  board.  Ibid.  7,  154. 


mo  1.  Dis  is  de  buryin’  groun’.  Ibid. 
11/2,  160. 

nc  1.  Oh  mother  lets  go  down.  Ibid. 
14,  143—144. 

nc  2.  I  wanna  be  ready,  good  Lawd. 
Ibid.  15,  395. 

sc  1.  Run  away,  run  away.  Ibid.  2/2, 
168. 

sc  2.  Climb  up  de  walls  of  Zion.  Ibid. 
2/2,  169. 

sc  3.  See  w’en  ’e  rise.  Ibid.  2/2,  169 
—170. 

sc  4.  Go  round,  go  round.  Ibid.  2/2, 
170. 

sc  5.  Room  enough.  Ibid.  2/2,  170. 

sc  6.  When  de  sun  refuse  to  shine. 

Ibid.  2/2,  45—46. 
sc  7.  O  Zion.  Ibid.  2/2,  51. 

sc  8.  Is  you  over.  Ibid.  2/2,  51. 

sc  9.  Chillun,  wha’  yuh  gwinna  do 

in  de  judgment  mornin’.  Ibid. 
2,  332. 

sc  10.  Oh  my  sister.  Ibid.  2,  285 — 286. 
sc  11.  Lord,  I  know  dat  my  time  ain’ 
long.  Ibid.  2,  286—287. 
sc  12.  Star  in  de  east  en  star  in  de 
west.  Ibid.  2,  195. 

sc  13.  Come  ye  dat  love  de  Lord. 
Ibid.  2,  196. 

sc  14.  I  am  bound  for  de  Promised 
Land.  Ibid.  2,  133. 
sc  15.  We  get  a  home  ober  dere.  Ibid. 

2,  133—134. 

sc  16.  Mary  bring  de  news.  Ibid.  3/2, 
192. 

sc  17.  I  get  something  to  tell  you. 

Ibid.  3/2,  239—240. 
sc  18.  Lord,  I  wonder.  Ibid.  3,  84. 
sc  19.  Oh  didn’t  it  rain.  Ibid.  3, 
85—86. 

sc  20.  Do  Lord,  remember  me.  Ibid. 

3,  218. 

sc  21.  De  rough,  rocky  road  what 
Moses  done  travel.  Ibid.  4/2,  26. 
sc  22.  Swing  low,  sweet  chariot.  Ibid. 
4/2,  26. 

sc  23.  Old  massa  run  away.  Ibid.  4/2, 
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28. 

sc  24.  Black  Judy  was  er  good  gal. 
Ibid.  9,  175. 

sc  25.  Oh,  where  shall  we  go  when  de 
great  day  comes.  Ibid.  16/3, 
35—36. 

sc  26.  T’ank  ye  Marster  Jesus,  t’ank 
ye.  Ibid.  17,  160—161. 
tx  1.  Jesus  have  gone  to  Galilee. 
Ibid.  18,  24. 

tx  2.  De  Jews  done  kill  poor  Jesus. 
Ibid.  4,  140. 

tx  3.  Run,  sinner,  run.  Ibid.  4,  140. 
tx  4.  Keep  ’way  from  me,  hoodoo 
and  witch.  Ibid.  4/2,  3. 
tx  5.  My  knee  is  aching.  Ibid.  4/2,  7. 
tx  6.  Mourner,  fare  you  well.  Ibid. 
4/2,  62. 

tx  7.  Sinner,  blind.  Ibid.  4/2,  62. 
tx  8.  I’s  climbin’  Jacob’s  ladder. 
Ibid.  4/2,  150. 

tx  9.  Sister,  won’t  you  help  me  bear 
my  cross.  Ibid.  4/2,  170. 
tx  10.  Stand  you  storm.  Ibid.  4/2,  194. 
tx  11.  In  de  new  Jerusalem.  Ibid.  4/2, 
238. 


tx  12.  Adam’s  fallen  race.  Ibid.  4/2, 
243. 

tx  13.  Heavenly  land.  Ibid.  4/2,  243. 
tx  14.  Abe  Lincoln  free  the  nigger. 
Ibid.  4/2,  133. 

tx  15.  Massa  sleeps  in  de  feather  bed. 
Ibid.  5/2,  172. 

tx  16.  As  I  went  down  in  de  valley  to 
pray.  Ibid.  5/2,  185. 
tx  17.  My  knee  bones  aching.  Ibid. 
5/2,  10—11. 

tx  18.  Jordan  ribber  so  still  and  col’. 
Ibid.  5,  116. 

va-md  1.  When  dat  are  old  chariot 
comes.  Ibid.  16/3,  172. 
va-md  2.  I’m  now  embarked  for  yonder 
shore.  Ibid.  16/3,  72—73. 
va-md  3.  I’m  climbin’  Jacob’s  ladder. 
Ibid.  8,  18. 

va-md  4.  I  belong  to  the  band.  Ibid. 
8/2,  330. 

va-md  5.  I  goes  to  church  in  early 
morn.  Ibid.  4/2,  89. 
va-md  6.  Shoo  the  devil  out  the  corner. 
Ibid.  4/2,  221. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  1965,  the  Folklore  Fellows  issued  a  call  for  regional  collections  of 
folklore.  Still  earlier,  folklorists  were  apprised  of  the  international  need 
for  legend  indices  so  that  rapid  comparative  studies  would  become  not 
only  feasible  but  possible.  While  both  suggestions  were  still  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  this  volume  was  in  its  initial  stages.  At  that  time,  however, 
particularly  when  the  work  was  begun  in  1959,  there  was  no  thought  of 
evolving  a  motif  index  for  so  highly  specialized  a  collection  of  legends 
and  beliefs  as  those  about  lost  mines  and  treasures. 

The  idea  for  a  motif  index  to  serve  in  analyzing  Arizona  legends  about 
lost  mines  and  treasures  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  part  of  my  doctoral 
dissertation  for  the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles,  was  a  re¬ 
daction  of  such  tales.  To  retell  the  stories  was  mere  academic  exercise; 
to  compare  them  demanded  some  means.  Hopefully,  I  turned  to  Stith 
Thompson’s  Motif  Index ,  in  which  I  found  perhaps  three  dozen  motifs 
applicable  to  the  Arizona  collection.  The  existing  Thompson  motifs 
were  not  sufficient  to  analyze  the  narrative  motifs  of  lost  mine  and 
treasure  tales  and  beliefs. 

Further  search  revealed  that  no  published  work  on  such  specialized 
motifs  was  available  beyond  a  brief  article  by  Gerard  T.  Hurley,  ’’Buried 
Treasure  Tales  in  America”,  in  Western  Folklore,  X  (July  1951),  197 — 
216.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  if  I  wished  to  make  a  comparative  study 
of  the  Arizona  materials,  I  would  have  to  devise  a  motif  index  for  that 
purpose.  As  for  what  is  meant  by  a  ’’motif”,  one  need  only  paraphrase 
Stith  Thompson’s  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  motif  is  the  smallest 
element  in  a  tale  having  the  power  to  persist  in  tradition.  I  have  extended 
this  in  one  way  only:  to  include  beliefs  about  searching  for,  finding,  and 
using  lost  mines  and  treasures,  whether  such  beliefs  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered  in  legends  or  elsewhere.  My  justification  for  establishing  motifs 
(under  category  g:  guardians,  and  h:  beliefs )  of  this  kind  is  that  they  are 
so  much  a  part  of  the  lore  of  lost  mines  and  treasures  that  they  may 
perhaps  be  expected  to  be  found  embedded  in  tales  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  if  not  in  the  works  I  examined,  and  therefore  a  place  must  be  made 
for  them  in  the  motif  index. 

The  motif  index  as  it  exists  in  this  volume  may  be  said  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  itself,  for  in  analyzing  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  legends 
and  legend-fragments  in  the  Arizona  collection,  I  soon  found  that  the 
major  narrative  elements  quickly  asserted  themselves:  the  nature  of 
the  lost  mine  or  treasure;  by  whom  lost  and  for  what  reasons;  landmarks; 
by  whom  searched  for  and  for  what  reasons  never  found,  or  —  if  found 
—  abandoned;  the  means  of  transmitting  the  tale;  evidence  demonstrat- 
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ing  the  existence  of  the  lost  mine  or  treasure;  the  race,  occupations,  and 
familial  relationships  of  the  dramatis  personae ;  and,  of  course,  guardians 
(both  supernatural  and  human)  and  beliefs.  Each  major  category  soon 
revealed  distinctions  itemized  in  the  index  by  categories  which  precede 
the  motif  index  itself.  They  are  also  discussed  in  connection  with  Arizona 
materials  in  Chapter  I. 

The  original  motif  index  devised  for  Arizona  materials  worked  well, 
proving  applicable  to  legends  of  various  kinds,  as  detailed  in  Chapters 
II,  III,  and  IV,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  different  historical  period 
in  Arizona,  for  reasons  also  explained  in  Chapter  I. 

To  be  of  any  real  value,  however,  a  motif  index  for  lost  mines  and 
treasures  must  be  useful  in  comparing  sources  from  many  places  else¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Therefore  the  index  was  applied  to  tales  about 
pirate  treasure,  to  beliefs  drawn  from  Will-Erich  Peuckert’s  Handworter- 
buch  der  Sage,  and  to  beliefs  in  the  Handworterbuch  des  deutschen  Aberglaubens. 
Additional  analyses  of  legends  outside  Arizona  demonstrated  that  the 
basic  motif  index  applied  well  to  tales  and  beliefs  outside  Arizona 
boundaries.  Some  sub-motifs  in  the  major  categories  had  to  be  added. 
For  example,  no  one  has  yet  buried  —  in  Arizona  —  a  dead  man  atop 
a  pirate’s  chest  of  gold  to  protect  the  contents. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  not  all  details  in  the  tales  analyzed 
are  included  in  the  motif  index,  for  all  are  of  course  not  relevant  to  the 
skeleton  of  the  story,  which  is  what  motif  indexing  seeks  to  lay  bare  for 
comparative  purposes  and  to  help  establish  the  continuum  (  geographic 
spread)  of  materials.  In  a  few  motif  categories  in  this  index,  nevertheless, 
will  be  found  single  entries,  their  inclusion  being  justified  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  central  to  the  story,  thus  suggesting  that  in  similar  tales  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  same  motif  may  occur.  Hence  in  the  motif  in¬ 
dex  a  place  has  been  made  for  that  eventuality.  Similarly,  two  sections 
(ad  and  a  7)  are  not  even  listed,  with  a  view  to  giving  leeway  for  future 
expansion  should  the  need  for  new  major  categories  arise.  As  an  instance 
of  what  may  happen,  originally  a  8  was  open,  but  it  came  into  use  when 
I  encountered  a  rash  of  stories  about  treasure  concealed  in  furniture  and 
clothing. 

Opposing  this  is  the  experience  I  had  with  one  category  arbitrarily 
allowed  for,  believing  that  tales  of  lost  mines  and  treasures  might  prove 
to  have  something  in  common  with  legends  of  blasphemy.  Accordingly 
[omit  9  odd:  9]  assigned  a  category  to  culprits  who  earn  their  just 
reward  for  sloth,  greed,  wrath,  and  blasphemy.  As  the  index  progres¬ 
sed,  I  found  a  few  such  references,  but  no  tale  which  depended  on 
the  central  motif  of  punishment.  The  category  was  thereupon  removed 
and  the  individual  items  of  this  nature  included  under  category  h, 
assigned  to  beliefs. 

Since  receiving  my  doctorate  in  1962,  I  have  spent  many  hours  in¬ 
dexing  additional  materials  on  lost  mines  and  treasures,  always  with  a 
critical  eye  toward  the  workability  of  the  index.  I  have  worked  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  in  that  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
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fornia  at  Los  Angeles ;  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  from  which  I  currently 
have  two  sources  —  one  in  Arabic  and  one  in  Chinese  —  awaiting  trans¬ 
lation  prior  to  indexing;  and  of  course  in  the  library  of  my  own  univer¬ 
sity  in  Tucson,  which  has  made  accessible  to  me  volumes  from  many 
libraries  through  the  Inter-Library  Loan  services. 

As  for  the  sources,  except  for  tales  collected  orally  within  Arizona, 
they  are  exclusively  secondary  save  for  a  few  oral  tales  from  Utah  and 
California.  It  is  important,  I  believe,  for  this  motif  index  to  be  applicable 
to  materials  in  other  languages.  The  present  index  does  include  tales  in 
German,  French,  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  in  English.  It  will  remain  for 
others  to  apply  this  motif  index  to  legends  in  other  languages. 

As  for  the  quality  of  the  sources,  it  matters  not  whether  the  materials 
are  published  for  the  popular  market  or  for  scholars  in  folklore  quarter¬ 
lies,  or  perhaps  are  found  imbedded  in  anthropological  papers  or  chro¬ 
nicles  of  an  earlier  day.  Nor  does  it  matter  that  lost  mine  and  treasure 
tales  are  recounted  as  fact,  for  this  too  is  a  characteristic  of  legends.  The 
single  aim  of  this  motif  index  has  been  to  analyze  the  materials  wherever 
found,  whatever  the  literary  quality,  and  to  provide  a  workable  motif 
index  applicable  on  an  international  basis.  That  is  why  the  present 
index  covers  not  only  American  legends,  but  tales  about  Viking  burial 
mound  treasures,  the  funeral  hoards  of  the  pharaohs,  ritual  gold  cast 
with  human  sacrifices  into  Andean  lakes,  pirate  treasure,  and  bandit  loot 
of  the  ages. 

No  one  who  has  worked  with  motif  indices  will  praise  brevity  as  a 
virtue,  nor  ease  of  application.  The  test  of  a  motif  index  lies  elsewhere. 
As  is  true  in  employing  any  complicated  tool,  the  user  must  spend  time 
as  an  apprentice  learning  to  understand  how  to  use  the  tool.  In  contem¬ 
porary  jargon,  one  might  say  that  a  motif  index  is  a  programming  device, 
for  ultimately  its  aim  is  to  simplify  and  accelerate  analysis.  My  hope  is 
that  ultimately  this  motif  index  may  serve  to  feed  tales  or  individual 
motifs  into  a  computer  and  in  moments  hold  in  one’s  hand  an  accurate 
listing  of  legends  around  the  world  containing  the  identical  motif. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  have  followed  Stith  Thompson’s  example 
in  assigning  numbers  and  letters  to  various  categories,  but  where  Thomp¬ 
son  uses  capitals,  I  have  assigned  lower  case  letters.  Further,  in  the  por¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  which  contains  redactions  of  Arizona  materials,  the 
materials  are  recounted  in  their  simplest  form  to  scan  the  highlights 
rather  than  to  achieve  fine  style.  Style  might  attract  the  casual  reader  to 
these  pages,  but  this  work  is  not  designed  for  him.  He  is  referred  to  the 
hundreds  of  sources  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

I  am  particularly  and  specifically  indebted  to  Wayland  D.  Hand, 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Comparative  Mythology  and  Folklore  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  for  his  guidance,  interest,  encoura¬ 
gement,  and  help.  My  thanks  go  also  to  Sanford  Yagendorf,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Inter-Library  Loan  Department  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  Library,  Tucson.  My  further  thanks  go  to  Mrs.  Frances  Francis 
for  her  devoted  assistance  in  preparing  the  manuscript  for  publication. 


LOST  MINES  AND  TREASURES 


Tales  of  lost  mines  and  treasures  in  Arizona  constitute  a  notable  part 
of  the  folklore  of  the  state.  While  much  field  collecting  must  still  be  done, 
there  is  a  wealth  of  material  available  in  secondary  sources.  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  tales  and  beliefs  in  the  following  sections,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  have  come  from  secondary  sources  and  the 
remaining  seventy-one  directly  from  oral  tradition. 

The  tales  fall  logically  into  the  four  categories  which  they  are  given: 
the  Spanish  Period,  covering  the  centuries  from  the  first  appearance  of 
white  men  in  Arizona  c.  1 540  to  the  end  of  the  Mexican  occupation  in 
1848;  the  Early  American  Period,  extending  from  the  acquisition  of 
New  Mexico  (of  which  Arizona  was  at  first  a  part)  to  the  turn  of  the 
century;  tales  of  the  Lost  Dutchman,  a  cluster  of  legends  which  though 
chronologically  belonging  to  the  Early  American  Period,  are  numerous 
enough  to  warrant  separate  treatment;  and  the  Modern  Period,  extend¬ 
ing  roughly  from  1900  to  the  present. 

The  tales  have  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  internal  ’’evidence”.  That 
is,  specific  association  of  early  Spanish  missions  with  the  mine  or  treasure 
automatically  placed  a  tale  in  the  Spanish  Period.  Mention  of  United 
States  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  Indians  as  central  to  the  existence  of  the  mine 
or  treasure  logically  caused  tales  to  fall  into  the  Early  American  Period. 
Such  classification  does  not  indicate  that  the  legends  are  as  old  as  their 
’’evidence”  might  seem  to  indicate.  On  the  other  hand,  particularly 
tales  of  the  Early  American  Period  contain  surprisingly  accurate  histori¬ 
cal  details,  considering  that  the  tales  themselves  have  appeared  only  in 
recent  years  in  print.  This  information  is  not  readily  available,  yet  the 
stories  include  it.  In  this  book  are  many  footnotes  referring  to  such  data. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  tales  and  lore  drawn  from  secondary 
and  primary  sources  for  each  period : 


Period 

Secondary 

sources 

Primary 

sources 

Total 

Spanish 

50 

8 

58 

Early  American 

124 

12 

136 

Lost  Dutchman 

51 

11 

62 

Modern 

43 

40 

83 

Totals: 

268 

71 

339 

Most  tales  refer  to  lost  mines.  This  is  to  be  expected.  Arizona,  unlike 
either  California  or  New  Mexico,  has  had  only  two  Spanish  missions  of 
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any  consequence.  Further,  the  Spanish  influence  in  Arizona  was  ex¬ 
tremely  light  at  best.  There  was  limited  intrusion  into  the  Hopi  country 
of  northern  Arizona  (which  has  produced  no  treasure  or  lost  mine  tales 
except  the  lost  Espejo  silver  mine  and  a  handful  about  possible  quick¬ 
silver  mines),  and  some  missionizing  along  the  southern  border  near  the 
present  Tucson.  Consequently  tales  of  mission  treasures  or  church 
treasures  are  few.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  first  of  the  American 
Period,  Arizona’s  mineral  wealth  has  been  important.  For  instance,  the 
discovery  of  rich  ores  near  the  present-day  Prescott  was  a  major  cause  for 
establishing  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

To  analyze  the  elements  in  the  tales  of  lost  mines  and  hidden  treasure, 
a  motif  index  was  devised.  The  major  divisions  of  the  index  are  as 
follows:  (a)  topographic  and  cultural  features  associated  with  place  of 
concealment;  (b)  causes  or  motives  underlying  concealment;  (c)  agents 
instrumental  in  concealment,  loss,  or  failure  to  relocate  mine  or  treasure ; 
(d)  nature  of  objects  concealed  or  lost;  (e)  physical  and  supernatural 
clues  to  location  or  existence  of  concealed  or  lost  mine  or  treasure;  (f) 
mode  of  tale  transmission;  (g)  guardians  of  mine  or  treasure;  (h)  beliefs 
connected  with  mines  and  treasure;  (j)  place  of  concealment  of  mine  or 
treasure  found  after  removal  of  valuable  objects ;  (k)  reasons  why  loca¬ 
tion  of  concealed  or  lost  object  not  found  or  recovered ;  (n)  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  agents  associated  with  original  find;  (p)  miscellaneous 
circumstances  associated  with  act  of  concealment;  (r)  denial  that  mine 
or  treasure  exists.  No  motif  numbers  have  been  assigned  to  the  letters 
i,  /,  and  o  in  order  to  avoid  possible  confusion  with  Arabic  numerals.1 
The  letter  m  was  initially  assigned  to  what  proved  to  be  an  unnecessary 
category:  specific  statement  that  item  remains  lost.  It  has  not  been 
reassigned. 

The  value  of  analyzing  the  tales  and  assigning  motif  numbers  is 
obvious.  An  index  provides  a  convenient  way  to  categorize  elements 
which  are  conventional  motifs  of  legends.  A  partial  but  detailed  analysis 
made  for  the  tales  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  major 
sections.  It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  the  ’’older”  a  tale  is,  the  more 
complete  the  story  tends  to  be,  incorporating  elements  which  account 
for  the  lost  mine  or  treasure,  citing  clues  to  its  location,  and  giving  details 
about  the  search.  Stories  from  secondary  sources  are  usually  complete, 
whereas  those  from  the  oral  tradition,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
fragmentary. 

When  landmarks  are  named  —  and  they  usually  are  —  the  reference 
is  broad  rather  than  pin-pointed.  That  is,  a  range  of  mountains  rather 
than  a  specific  peak  may  be  named,  although  of  course  this  is  not  univer¬ 
sally  the  case.  Landmarks,  however,  lend  verisimilitude  to  the  tales 
because  they  are  readily  recognizable  by  anyone  who  knows  Arizona 

1  Throughout  the  Motif  Index  for  Lost  Mines  and  Treasures  small  letters  followed 
by  decimals  have  been  used.  These  should  not  be  confused  with  the  capital  letters 
and  decimals  employed  in  Stith  Thompson’s  Motif-Index. 
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terrain  or  who  has  access  to  Arizona  maps.  Relatively  few  tales  go  so 
far  as  to  cite  marked  stones  or  trees  and  other  objects  as  clues  to  the  lost 
object.  This  is  logical,  for  had  instructions  been  accurate  and  precise, 
the  treasure  or  mine  would  probably  no  longer  be  lost.  Among  land¬ 
marks.  mountains  and  canyons  are  referred  to  with  greatest  frequency. 
It  is  somewhat  curious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  Arizona  desert  are  not  mentioned  more  than  a  few  times. 


Motif  a: 

Ufo  graphic  features 

Period 

Mountains 

Peaks,  etc. 

Rocks 

Canyons 

Cave 

Streams, 
Lakes,  Ponds 

Spanish 

27 

7 

11 

17 

4 

Early  American  65 

10 

25 

10 

30 

Lost  Dutchman*  20 

15 

11 

6 

7 

Modem 

33 

4 

9 

2 

10 

Motif  al :  cultural  features 


Period 

Ruins 

Town 

Mine  tunnel 

Spanish 

10 

3 

11 

Early  American 

3 

10 

2 

Lost  Dutchman 

1 

2 

1 

Modem 

0 

9 

1 

If  the  two  foregoing  tables  reveal  anything,  it  is  that  there  is  no  set 
pattern  in  citing  landmarks.  Others  are  named  in  addition  to  those  given, 
but  in  such  a  scattered  fashion  that  tabulation  does  not  seem  warranted. 

.As  far  as  causes  for  the  original  loss  are  concerned,  most  tales  attribute 
the  loss  to  Indian  attacks.  These  drop  out  entirely  in  the  Modern  Period : 


Motif  b :  cause  of  concealment 


Period  Indian  attack 


Spanish  28 

Early  American  35 

Lost  Dutchman  16 

Modem  0 


1  The  Lost  Dutchman  is  believed  to  be  in  the  Superstition  Mountains,  somewhere 
near  Weaver's  Needle.  This  is  so  commonly  accepted  that  repetition  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  does  not  often  occur  in  the  tales. 
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Verisimilitude  is  given  to  many  of  the  tales  by  the  nature  of  the  agents 
responsible  for  the  concealment  or  loss  of  the  items.  The  major  groups  in 
each  of  the  four  periods  are  as  follows : 


Motif  c:  Agents  instrumental  in  concealment,  loss,  etc. 


Period 

Priests 

Indians 

Prospectors 

Bandits 

Soldiers 

Spanish 

27 

24 

6 

0 

4 

Early  American 

2 

54 

48 

18 

20 

Lost  Dutchman 

1 

24 

32 

1 

14 

Modern 

0 

14 

13 

0 

4 

In  most  cases,  gold  is  the  object  of  the  search.  No  doubt  the  lure  of 
gold  itself  underlies  this,  for  actually  far  more  silver  than  gold  has  been 
unearthed  in  Arizona. 

The  only  metals  other  than  silver  and  gold  in  the  tales  reflect  the 
economics  of  the  times  to  which  the  legends  are  assigned.  In  the  Spanish 
Period  when  quicksilver  was  in  demand  for  smelting  ores  in  Mexico, 
legends  were  current  about  mercury  deposits  in  what  is  now  southern 
Arizona.  The  first  three  tales  in  the  Spanish  Period,  incidentally,  are  the 
only  legends  drawn  from  documents  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Pime- 
ria  Alta.  The  other  metal  is  tungsten,  referred  to  in  a  tale  of  the  Modern 
Period  as  a  metal  needed  in  two  world  wars.  Also  radium  or  possibly 
uranium  may  be  the  peculiar  unnamed  metal  in  the  closing  tales  of  the 
American  Period. 

In  several  tales,  however,  undesignated  treasure  is  sought.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  tabulation  of  the  nature  of  lost  items. 


Motif  d:  nature  of  item  concealed  or  lost 

Period 

Gold 

Silver 

Both 

Treasure 

(including 

money) 

Mine 

Spanish 

21 

12 

3 

28 

37 

Early  American 

90 

38 

4 

35 

82 

Lost  Dutchman 

All 

0 

0 

4 

43 

Modern 

35 

2 

0 

29 

22 

A  few  sacred  objects  are  included  in  tales  of  the  Spanish  Period,  but 
these  drop  out  thereafter,  whereas  loot  from  robberies  is  prominent  in 
the  Early  American  tales.  Bells,  which  occur  a  number  of  times  in  legends 
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in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  referred  to  only  four  times,  all  in  the 
Spanish  Period. 

Motif  e,  specific  clues  to  the  location  of  the  lost  or  concealed  item, 
reveals  a  wide  divergence  in  the  varieties  of  clues.  Almost  totally  missing, 
for  instance,  are  specific  instruction  about  the  number  of  paces  to  be 
taken  from  a  particular  spot,  although  such  instructions  are  common  to 
pirate  treasure  tales.  The  existence  of  ore  as  evidence  of  a  rich  source  is 
a  common  motif,  but  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  deemed  frequent.  So 
infrequent  are  other  specific  clues  that  a  tabulation  is  not  warranted  for 
comparative  purposes.  The  number  of  times  each  motif  occurs  in  tales  in 
all  categories  is  given  in  the  complete  Motif  Index. 

Motif/ is  devoted  to  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  tales.  This  does 
not  refer  to  whether  the  legend  was  collected  from  the  oral  tradition  or 
derived  from  secondary  sources.  The  analysis  is  based  on  internal  refe¬ 
rences  to  such  things  as  maps  and  deathbed  revelations. 


Motif  f:  mode  of  tale  transmission 


Period 

Map 

Other 

document 

Deathbed 

revelation 

Grateful 

person 

Other  word 
of  mouth 

Spanish 

9 

8 

0 

0 

35 

Early  American 

11 

11 

13 

8 

67 

Lost  Dutchman 

17 

2 

10 

5 

33 

Modern 

7 

1 

5 

0 

23 

The  tabulation  of  modes  of  tale  transmission  reveals  that  relatively  few 
of  the  items  in  this  study  make  a  marked  attempt  to  account  for  how  the 
tale  has  been  handed  down.  In  many  instances  maps  and  word-of-mouth 
transmission  are  mentioned  in  the  same  tales. 

Guardians  of  treasure  (Motif  g )  are  relatively  rare  in  lost  mine  and 
treasure  stories  of  Arizona.  In  modern  legends  collected  from  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people,  the  supernatural  occurs. 


Motif  g:  guardians  of  concealed  or  lost  item 


Period 

Human 

(ghost) 

Animal 

Headless 

horsemen 

Supernatural 
La  Llorona 

Other 

Spanish 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Early  American 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Lost  Dutchman 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Modern 

4 

0 

2 

2 

1 
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A  few  beliefs  are  imbedded  in  a  scattering  of  tales,  a  tabulation  of  which 
follows : 


Motif  h :  beliefs 


Period 

Supernatural 
signs  (lights,  etc.) 

Tabu  against 
revealing  item 

Other 

Spanish 

2 

3 

0 

Early  American 

2 

4 

0 

Lost  Dutchman 

0 

0 

3 

Modern 

8 

1 

3 

Since  Motif  j  (item  gone  when  place  of  concealment  found)  occurs  in 
few  tales,  no  tabulation  is  deemed  valuable.  Motif j  does  not  occur  in  the 
Spanish  Period ;  three  times  in  tales  of  the  Early  American  Period ;  not 
at  all  in  the  Lost  Dutchman  section,  and  four  times  in  the  Modern  Period. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  do  many  of  the  tales  give  the  cause  of 
concealment  (see  tabulation  of  Motif  b) ,  but  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
instances  state  explicitly  why  the  lost  item  has  never  been  recovered.  The 
tabulation  which  follows  covers  only  such  explicit  statements,  not  reasons 
clearly  implied  in  the  tales. 


Motif  k:  reasons  why  lost  item  never  recovered 

Period 

Loses  ability 
to  recall  or 
recognize 
landmarks 

Locator 
disappears 
or  dies 

Fears  attack 

and  will  not 

return  to 

location 

Spanish 

3 

7 

0 

Early  American 

13 

53 

0 

Lost  Dutchman 

3 

14 

4 

Modern 

4 

16 

0 

Motif  k:  reasons  why  lost  item  never  recovered 

Goes  neai 

Fails  to  realize 

site,  but  not 

value  of  find  until 

Period 

all  the  way 

too  late 

Other 

Spanish 

0 

4 

9 

Early  American 

0 

0 

19 

Lost  Dutchman 

0 

4 

9 

Modern 

3 

7 

6 

16 
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Motif  k:  reasons  why  lost  item  never  recovered 

Period 

Landmarks 

altered 

Finds  site  but 

does  not  know 

has  done  so 

Unable  to 

trail  locator 

Spanish 

6 

0 

0 

Early  American 

10 

0 

2 

Lost  Dutchman 

6 

2 

9 

Modern 

5 

0 

0 

Motif  p  (miscellaneous  circumstances  associated  with  the  act  of  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  item)  is  confined  in  the  Arizona  collection  to  murder 
on  the  spot  (which  occurs  four  times  in  the  Early  American  Period,  three 
times  in  the  Lost  Dutchman  category,  and  not  at  all  in  either  the  Spanish 
or  Modern  sections),  and  destruction  of  objects  at  site  of  concealment 
(once  only  in  the  Early  American  Period) . 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  tales 
from  each  of  the  four  periods  bear  characteristics  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  others.  For  instance,  in  legends  of  the  Spanish  Period,  a  common 
motif  covers  Spanish  priests  working  with  neophytes  being  attacked  by 
other  Indians.  There  are  occasional  references  to  historical  events,  such 
as  the  Pima  Revolt  or  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  The  buried  treasures 
may  include  such  things  as  religious  objects  and  church  bells,  and  also 
the  Royal  Fifth  set  aside  for  the  King  of  Spain  (one-fifth  of  all  valuable 
minerals  mined).  Mission  ruins  may  be  cited  as  clues  to  help  locate  the 
treasure  or  lost  mine. 

On  the  other  hand,  tales  from  the  Early  American  Period  differ  mar¬ 
kedly  from  those  of  any  other  in  that  they  contain  unexpectedly  authen¬ 
tic  details  pertaining  to  the  period  —  names  of  pioneers,  references  to 
the  activities  of  Col.  King  S.  Woolsey  (a  pioneer  explorer),  descriptions 
of  Indian  attacks  on  emigrants,  and  references  to  occupations  peculiar 
to  the  era.  The  Lost  Dutchman  legends  are  set  aside  by  the  single  factor 
that  they  concern  one  area,  the  Superstition  Mountains,  and  one  lost  item 
(which  may  be  a  treasure  or  a  mine).  The  Lost  Dutchman  tales  are 
widely  known. 

Modern  tales  are  most  marked  by  their  fragmentary  nature.  If  a 
specific  locale  is  given,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  range  of  mountains  (a  1.  2)  or  a 
canyon  (a  2.13),  not  some  specific  landmark  such  as  a  mission  ruin 
(a  11.1)  or  a  man-marked  clue  (e  2).  Interest  in  why  the  item  was  lost  or 
abandoned  is  not  high.  There  is  a  marked  interest  in  the  supernatural 
which,  as  has  been  noted  earlier,  may  be  due  to  the  background  of  the 
informants  from  whom  the  tales  were  collected.  Usually  there  is  marked 
interest  in  money. 

The  following  chapters  contain  redactions  of  the  tales  with  an  analysis 
of  their  motifs. 


LOST  MINES  AND  TREASURES 
OF  THE  SPANISH  PERIOD 


In  establishing  whether  a  tale  should  be  placed  in  the  Spanish  Period 
prior  to  American  occupation  of  Arizona,  the  only  criterion  was  some 
reference  within  the  tale  to  the  earlier  period.  Thus  a  legend  may  be 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  contemporary  attempts  to  find  a  lost  mine  or 
buried  treasure,  but  if  the  mine  was  lost  or  the  treasure  concealed  in  the 
Spanish  era,  then  the  tale  is  assigned  to  the  Spanish  Period. 

Placing  legends  in  the  Spanish  category  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
any  indication  that  the  tales  themselves  date  back  to  early  Arizona 
history  prior  to  1800.  The  contrary  is  far  more  likely.  In  the  first  place, 
the  opportunity  for  transmitting  such  tales  orally  was  remote.  When 
missionizing  began  in  what  is  now  Arizona,  only  a  handful  of  white  men 
was  ever  in  the  region,  and  they  did  not  engage  in  mining.1  There  is  no 
evidence  that  mission  neophytes  had  any  interest  in  or  knowledge  of 
gold  or  silver  either  in  the  southern  part  of  the  region  or  in  the  northern 
Hopi  villages.2  Furthermore,  the  white  men  soon  withdrew,  and  if 
legends  of  lost  mines  and  buried  treasures  were  to  be  transmitted,  then  it 
had  to  be  done  by  the  Indians,  who  had  no  interest  in  such  matters. 
I  have  encountered  no  lost  treasure  legends  among  various  tribes  with 
which  I  have  worked.  This,  then,  would  seem  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  contemporary  tales  having  originated  during  the  Spanish  Period  and 
having  been  handed  down  by  oral  transmission  to  white  men  entering 
the  region  centuries  after  the  original  mine  or  treasure  was  lost. 

However,  secondary  sources  must  be  considered.  Documents  of  the 
Coronado  Expedition  of  1 540  stress  the  complete  failure  of  its  quest  for 
gold.  Diaries  and  reports  by  missionaries  are  replete  with  information 
on  spreading  the  word  of  God  and  instructing  neophytes,  not  only  in 
religious  matters,  but  in  keeping  body  and  soul  together.  But  tales  of 
treasure  and  lost  mines  total  only  the  first  four  in  this  section.  Three 
concern  the  search  for  mercury,  badly  needed  to  refine  ores  from  the 
rich  mines  strung  along  the  highway  from  Durango  to  the  borders  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States.  The  fourth  legend  relates  the  finding  of 
a  rich  vein  by  Antonio  de  Espejo.  Contemporary  references  to  this  lost 

1  I  have  read  extensively  in  the  history  of  the  period  and  I  do  not  recall  any  men¬ 
tion  of  mining  in  Pimeria  Alta  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, and 
then  only  on  a  limited  scale  in  northern  Sonora. 

*  The  first  sight  which  the  Spaniards  had  of  the  valley  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola 
may  have  given  them  renewed  hope,  for  the  ground  looks  like  old  gold.  For  a  full 
discussion  of  what  may  have  led  the  Indians  to  tell  the  Spaniards  that  ’’gold”  lay  to 
the  west,  see  Byrd  H.  Granger,  Arizona  Place  Names,  p.  241. 
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mine  still  occur.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  lost  Espejo  mine  is 
the  later  United  Verde  workings  at  Jerome.3 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  secondary  sources  as  a  means  of  transmit¬ 
ting  tales  of  lost  mines  and  buried  treasures  from  the  Spanish  Period  to 
the  present  are  insignificant.  Possibly  the  legends  have  arisen,  in  part 
at  least,  from  the  fact  that  at  the  expense  of  natives,  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World  did  amass  wealth,  their  treasure-laden  galleons  sometimes 
being  sunk  by  pirates.  Some  of  this  romantic  past  may  have  spilled  over 
into  the  tales  on  the  following  pages. 

1 .  Quicksilver  in  Arizona 

In  1689  Torribio  de  Herta  tried  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Spanish 
king  to  undertake  the  reconquest  of  New  Mexico,  lost  to  the  Pueblo 
Indians  in  the  revolt  of  1680.  He  also  planned  to  find  the  fabled  Sierra 
Azul  (a  1.2), 4  said  to  be  rich  in  silver  (d  1.2)  and  ’’made  all  the  more 
desirable  by  the  well-known  existence  of  a  quicksilver  mine  (d  1.4),  near 
at  hand.”5  However,  not  de  Herta,  but  Diego  de  Vargas  in  1691  search¬ 
ed  for  and  found  the  source  of  red  earth  used  by  the  Indians.  But  when 
samples  were  forwarded  to  Mexico  City,  analysis  revealed  it  held  no 
mercury.6 

2.  Quicksilver  in  Arizona 

Despite  the  knowledge  that  the  red  earth  lacked  mercury,  the  legend 
of  quicksilver  in  southern  Arizona  persisted. 

On  May  30,  1716,  Luis  Velarde  wrote  (f  1.4)  that  the  Pimas  (c  5.2.5) 
said  (f  2.5)  north  of  the  Moquis  [Hopi  Indians]  lay  ”a  small  tank  of  thick 
water,  silver  color,  which  is  greatly  agitated,  very  heavy,  and  which 
when  touched  escapes  between  the  fingers.”  Velarde  said  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  mercury  (d  1 .4)  was  known  to  the  New  Mexicans,  but  that 
they  could  not  say  in  what  tribal  territory  the  pool  was.7 

3.  Quicksilver  in  Arizona 

In  1744  Fr.  Jacobo  Sedelmayr  wrote  (f  1.4)  that  a  red  metallic  sub¬ 
stance  used  by  the  Pima  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  exuded  thick,  heavy  white 
drops  (d  1.4).  He  added  that  the  mining  camp  was  at  Agua  Caliente 


3  For  a  discussion  of  this,  see  Katharine  Bartlett,  ’’Notes  Upon  the  Route  of  Espejo 
and  Farfan  to  the  Mines  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  New  Mexico  Historical  Review 
(January  1942),  pp.  21 — 36. 

1  The  designation  (a  1.2)  specifically  indicates  ranges  of  mountains.  For  a  full 
listing  of  motifs  and  their  numbering,  see  Appendix  A. 

5  Bancroft  n.  d.,  195.  The  Sierra  Azul  were  supposed  to  lie  between  the  Zuni  villages 
and  Hopi  towns. 

•  Peallie  1948,  125—126. 

7  Figueroa  n.d.,  150. 
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(a  3.7)  on  the  Gila  River  (a  3.1).  A  Nijora  Navajo  (c  5.2.7)  girl  took 
some  mercury  used  in  refining  silver  and  let  it  run  through  her  fingers. 
Then  she  made  clear  by  means  of  gestures  that  quantities  of  the  metal 
existed  in  her  homeland.8 


4.  The  Lost  Espejo  Silver  Mines 

In  1580  the  Espejo  expedition  set  out  from  Santa  Barbara,  Mexico,  to 
find  three  lost  padres.  In  1581  the  party  arrived  at  the  Zuni  and  Moqui 
villages  where  natives  described  gold  (d  1.1)  bracelets  and  earrings  (d  2) 
worn  by  Indians  (c  5.2)  living  sixty  days’ journey  to  the  west.  The  expe¬ 
dition  then  headed  west.  En  route,  the  men  found  a  rich  silver  deposit 
(d  1.2)  near  two  streams  (a  3.1)  lying  close  to  Indian  pueblos  (a  10.1). 
Because  of  the  landmarks,  there  are  four  possibilities  where  the  mine 
may  be:  (1)  at  the  juncture  of  the  Verde  and  Little  Colorado  rivers 
(a  3.1);  (2)  at  the  base  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  (a  1.2);  (3)  at 
Bill  Williams  Mountain  (a  1.2);  or  (4)  in  the  Santa  Maria  Mountains 
(a  1.2)  along  Walnut  Creek  (a  3. 3). 9 

This  same  story,  with  minor  variations,  is  also  found  in  the  following 
sources  and  may  be  motif-analyzed  as  shown : 


Ferguson  1937:  (c  5.13)10  (f  2)  (d  1.1) 

(d  1.2)  (c  5.2)  (f  2.5); 
(a  3.2)  (a  10.1)  (d  LI) 
(d  2.2)  (e  2.12)  (a  3.1); 
(k  1.7.1). 11 


8  Sedelmayr  1955,  125—126. 

8  Lovelace  1956,  1 12 — 1 13.  Katharine  Bartlett,  in  ’’Notes  Upon  the  Routes  of  Espejo 
and  Farfan  to  the  Mines  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  New  Mexico  Historical  Review 
(January  1942),  pp.  21 — 36,  says  that  the  Spanish  description  of  the  mines  is  identical 
to  descriptions  made  when  the  United  Verde  incorporated  its  Jerome  mine  holdings 
in  1883.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Tuzigoot  Indian  pueblo  ruins  and  two  streams  are 
near  the  mine  workings. 

10  Several  versions  have  been  found  for  many  lost  mine  and  buried  treasure  tales. 
In  some  cases  where  the  tales  are  almost  identical,  motif  numbers  have  been  used 
rather  than  retelling  the  story.  Typically,  such  an  entry  under  a  tale  number  might 
read  as  follows: 

Smith  1960:  (abbreviation  for  source,  which  will  be  footnoted) 

Smith  1960:  (d  1.1)  (a  1.2)  (c  2.1)  etc. 

Where  necessary,  some  explanatory  material  from  the  tale  may  be  detailed  with  the 
pertinent  motif  number  as  follows: 

(a  1.5:  Sombrero  Butte  rather  than  Weaver’s  Needle). 

11  Ferguson  1957,  116—118. 
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Penfield  1962: 


(c  5.13)  (c  2.16:  mining 


engineer)  (f2)  (d  1.1) 
(d  1.2)  (f  1.7)  (e  2.12) 
(f  1.3)  (c  1.1)  (c  2.2) 

(c  5.2.5. 1)  (a  10.1)12 


Mission  Legends 

The  majority  of  legends  in  the  Spanish  Period  category  are  associated 
with  missions  in  southern  Arizona.  The  mission  atTumacacori  (45  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Tucson)  is  most  frequently  referred  to. 

5.  The  Lost  Pimeria  Alta  Mine 

According  to  old  Spanish  records  (f  1),  in  Pimeria  Alta  Opata  Indians 
(c  5.2.5. 1)  were  working  a  mine  as  early  as  1508.  Spaniards  (c  5.13)  took 
it  over  only  to  abandon  it  c.  1750  during  the  Indian  uprising  (b  7.1)  at 
which  time  the  Jesuits  (c  1.1)  hid  the  mission  treasures  (d  5.4)  in  the 
mine  (a  11.5)  and  sealed  it.  The  treasure  is  said  to  include  ore  which  is 
fifty  per  cent  silver  (d  1.2)  and  a  fifth  gold  (d  1.1).  Above  the  mine  tun¬ 
nel  (a  10.4.1)  is  a  carved  inscription  (e  2),  ’’Purisima  Concepcion.”  The 
tunnel  is  sealed  with  a  copper  door  held  by  an  iron  lock  (e  2.14).  Clues 
to  the  location  of  the  lost  mine  include  a  report  that  two  Tucsonans  found 
an  old  mission  (a  11.1)  in  a  deep  canyon  (a  2.13)  where  they  picked  up 
pieces  of  rich  gold  (d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12).  A  cloudburst  struck  and  one  man 
disappeared  [swept  away  by  the  resulting  flood]  (k  3.1) ;  his  companion, 
who  was  away  at  the  time,  could  find  no  traces  of  his  partner,  the  canyon 
or  the  mission  ruins.  A  second  clue  is  the  report  (f  2.5)  by  an  old  Indian 
(c  5.2)  at  Arivaca  that  there  is  a  mission  (a  11.1)  in  the  Pajarita  Moun¬ 
tains  (a  1.2)  on  the  Mexican  border  south  of  Tucson  at  a  place  known  as 
the  ’’mountain  of  noises”  because  of  the  thousands  of  singing  birds.13 

This  same  basic  legend  occurs  in  the  following  sources  motif-analyzed 
as  follows: 


Penfield  1962: 


(d  1.1)  (d  1.2)  (a  1.2.1)  (a  1.2) 

(f  2)  (c  5.2. 5.1)  (k  1.14)  (c  5.13) 
(c  5.2.5)  (f  1.4)  (a  1.2.1)  (a  3.3) 
(e  2.1 1)  (a  10.4.1)  (d  1.1)  (d  1.2) 
(c  2.1)  (c  2.13)  (d  1.2)  (e  2.12) 

(a  1.2.1)  (k  1.18)  (b  7.1)  (f  2) 

(g  3.8). 11 


Ferguson  1937: 


(a  10.2.1)  (c  5.2.5. 1)  (e  2.11) 

(f  1.4.1)  (d  1.2)  (d  5.2)  (a  1.3) 

(a  2.10)  (c  1.1)  (f  1)  (a  10.2.1).15 


18  Penfield  1962,  116. 


15  Hebner  1960,  32—33. 

14  Penfield  1962,  13—15. 

15  Ferguson  1957,  10 — 17. 
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Mitchell  1953c:  (f  1.3)  (f  1.5)  (c  5.2. 5.1)  (c  5.13) 

(a  11.1)  (a  1.2.1)  (e  2.11)  (a  3.3) 

(a  10.4.1)  (d  1.1)  (d  1.2)  (e  2.1) 

(a  1.2)  (c  2.1)  (e  2.12)  (k  1.18)  (c2.1) 

(d  1.2)  (c  2.1)  (e  2.1 1)  (a  11.1) 

(b  3.1)  (k  1.5) ;  167  (e  2.1 1)  This  version  places 

the  mine  in  a  mountain  pass  near  El  Ruido,  the  ’’Mountain  of  Noise.” 
Local  cowboys  (c  2.9),  both  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  and  Indian  (c  5.2), 
believe  the  mountain  is  haunted  (h  6)  and  so  avoid  going  there.16 

6.  Silver  Mine  of  the  Old  Opata  Indians 

In  the  San  Cayetano  Mountains  (a  1.2)  of  southern  Arizona,  Jesuits 
(c  1.1)  maintained  a  mine  worked  by  Pima  (c  5.2.5),  Papago  (c  5.2.5) 
and  Opata  (c  5.2.5. 1)  neophytes  (c  1.4).  In  1772  an  Apache  (c  5.2.1) 
raid  (b  7.1)  ruined  Tumacacori  Mission  and  work  at  the  mine  ceased.17 
In  1914  an  old  Opata  (c  5.2.5. 1)18  rediscovered  the  mine  and  worked  it, 
selling  ore  (e  2.12)  to  a  Chinese  (c  5.4)  merchant  (c  2.13)  in  Tubac. 
Three  years  later  a  cowman  (c  2.9)  saw  the  Indian  working  at  the  base 
of  a  small  hill  (a  1.3)  in  the  western  foorhills  of  the  San  Cayetano  Moun¬ 
tains  (a  1.2).  John  D.  Mitchell,  author  of  the  story  from  which  this 
legend  is  abstracted,  says  that  he  visited  the  mine  in  1917  and  saw  a  small 
vein  with  rich  ore  (e  2.12).  When  the  old  Indian  and  his  partner  died, 
the  mine  again  became  lost  (k  1.4). 19 

7.  The  Virgin  Guadalupe  Mine 

The  Virgin  Guadalupe  Mine  was  worked  at  Tumacacori  from  1508  to 
1648.  The  mine  was  being  worked  by  Indians  (c  5.2)  in  1540  when 
Coronado  (c  5.13)  seized  it.  The  explorer  (c  2.18.1)  constructed  a  mis¬ 
sion  and  named  the  mine  for  the  patron  saint  of  Mexico.  The  mine,  now 
lost,  is  said  to  lie  eighteen  hundred  varas  from  the  San  Ramon  River 
(a  3.1), 20  where  there  is  a  black  rock  marked  (e  2.1)  on  its  underside 
with  the  letters  COD — TD.  In  the  mine  (a  10.4.1)  are  2050  mule  loads  of 
silver  (d  1.2)  and  905  loads  of  gold  (d  1.1). 21 


16  Mitchell  1953c,  163—167. 

17  Flistorically,  this  is  an  impossibility.  The  mission  was  not  activated  as  a  mission 
until  1773  and  the  mission  was  not  built  until  1800,  being  completed  by  1822. 

18  The  Opatas  were  completely  wiped  out  in  Fr.  Kino’s  time  (early  eighteenth 
century). 

18  Mitchell  1950b,  31—32. 

80  On  no  maps  have  I  found  this  name. 

21  Mitchell  194 If,  4.  The  author  says  that  much  treasure  has  been  found  at  Tumaca¬ 
cori.  Although  this  is  not  true,  the  ruins  were  converted  into  a  national  monument  to 
protect  them  from  the  vandalism  of  treasure  seekers. 
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This  same  legend  occurs  in  the  following  sources,  and  is  analyzed 
below : 

Mitchell  1953c:  (fl.3)  (a  11.1)  (a3.1)  (e2.1) 

(d  1.2)  (a  1.2)  (d  1.1)  (f  1.5) 

(f  2)  (c  5.2)  (c  5.13)  (c  2.1) 

(f  1.5)  (a  1.2)  (b  7.1)  (d  5.4) 

(c  1.1)  (b  7.1)  (k  2.4.1)  (a  10.4.1). 22 

Rose  1959b:  Part  2:  (fl.3)  (a  10.4.1)  (a  3.1) 

(a  1.2)  (a  1.2.1)  (a  10.8.2)  (fl.3) 

(d  7)  (a  2.13)  (f  1)  (f  1.7). 23 


8.  The  Opata  Mine 

A  mine  was  being  worked  by  Opata  Indians  (c  5.2.5. 1 )  when  Spaniards 
(c  5.13)  arrived.  The  padres  (c  1.1)  named  the  mine  for  the  tribe.  As 
silver  (d  1.2)  was  extracted,  the  customary  Royal  Fifth  [set  aside  for  the 
Spanish  monarch]  (d  5.2.1)  was  placed  far  back  in  the  mine  in  an  artifi¬ 
cially  created  cave  (a  10.4.1 ;  N  512).  Unknown  to  the  priests,  the  Opatas 
used  to  hold  pagan  rites  in  the  underground  room,  with  animal  and  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices.  Having  seen  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Indians 
decided  to  make  a  goddess  of  a  white-skinned  daughter  (c  6.3)  of  a 
Mayo  [sic]  chief  (c  6.3).  They  abducted  the  girl,  whom  they  took  into  the 
cave.  Because  she  refused  to  marry  an  Opata,  her  kidnappers  prepared 
her  for  sacrifice  on  a  Sunday  in  1776.  On  her  incised  skin  they  applied 
yucca  [a  kind  of  cactus]  poison,  to  be  activated  by  the  sun’s  rays  through 
an  opening  in  the  cave.  She  was  given  an  antidote  to  use  provided  she 
changed  her  mind.  As  she  was  dying,  her  screams  penetrated  the  ground 
and  the  padres,  hearing  her,  rushed  into  the  cave.  The  priests  exiled  the 
Opatas  and,  believing  the  Royal  Fifth  to  be  tainted,  sealed  the  mine 
(b  4.1).  The  treasure  lies  somewhere  between  the  Pur  Concepcion  and 
Guadalupe  mines  (a  11. 5) 24 


9.  Alto  Mine 

Men  from  Tumacacori  Mission  operated  mines  at  Alto  in  which  they 
concealed  bars  of  silver  (d  1.2),  sealing  the  entrance  to  the  mine  tunnel 
(a  10.4.1)  when  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  (b  7.1).  Occasionally  a  ball 
of  fire  (h  8.1)  starts  at  the  opening  to  the  old  mine  at  midnight  and  rolls 


22  Mitchell  1953c,  145—147. 
22  Rose  1959b,  42—43. 

21  Lovelace  1955,  7 — 13. 
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down  the  mountain  (N  532). 25  When  Indians  see  the  ball  of  fire,  they 
eave  their  camps  and  go  into  town  (f  2. 5). 26 


10.  Alto  (Tumacacori)  Mine 

In  1957  an  informant  said  (f  2.5)  that  it  was  not  true  that  the  Jesuits 
(c  1.1)  had  hidden  treasure  (d  7)  in  a  mine  tunnel  (a  10.4.1)  during  an 
Indian  attack  (b  7.1).  The  long  tunnel  was  supposed  to  have  extended 
from  a  chapel  to  a  nearby  mountain  (a  1.2),  but,  said  the  informant,  it 
was  obvious  that  there  never  was  any  such  place  or  it  would  have  been 
found  by  some  of  the  many  who  have  searched  for  it  (N  550.1;  r  1). 
’’What  really  happened  is  that  the  gold  (d  1.1)  was  taken  to  La  Plomosa 
Canyon  (a  2.13)  near  Nogales  (a  10.1).  It’s  still  there.  I  remember  about 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Indians  (c  5.2)  in  Sonora  would  throw  the  gold 
(d  1.1)  at  the  burros  (e  2.12.3)  to  keep  them  still.  They  didn’t  know  it 
was  gold,  but  an  assayer  said  that  it  was  (k  2.5).  But  the  Indians  don’t 
remember  exactly  where  they  got  the  rocks.  All  they  remember  is  that  it 
was  some  place  in  Plomosa  Canyon.”28 


1 1.  Lost  Tumacacori  Mine 

In  the  1880’s  when  the  Hamilton  Mine  claim  was  made  in  Arizona, 
it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  the  lost  Tumacacori  mine  of  Mexican 
tradition  (f  2)  as  ’’distant  as  the  crow  flies,  but  a  short  morning’s  walk” 
from  the  Tumacacori  Mission  (a  11.1). 29 


12.  Lost  Tumacacori  Mine 

Sometime  between  1780  and  1810,  three  padres  (c  1.1)  accompanied 
by  Pima  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  set  out  to  explore  northeast  of  Tumacacori  for 
a  new  mission  site.  Although  they  failed  to  find  a  suitable  place,  they 
did  find  gold  (d  1 . 1 )  in  both  ore  and  placer  form.  Before  they  had  a  chance 
to  transport  the  gold,  they  were  attacked  (b  7.1)  by  Apaches  (c  5.2.1) 


25  The  appearance  of  lights  indicating  the  presence  of  treasure  is  common  among 
the  Spanish-speaking  population  of  Arizona.  Instances  are  given  on  ensuing  pages. 

28  Seibold  1948,  13.  Miss  Seibold  collected  her  materials  orally,  hence  the  notation 
of  oral  transmission  in  connection  with  the  legend.  She  also  notes  on  page  7  the 
frequency  with  which  mysterious  lights  are  cited  in  treasure  legends. 

27  Hand  1942,  31.  This  cites  a  tale  about  a  man  in  Wyman’s  Ravine  near  Wyandotte 
who  nearly  threw  gold  nuggets  at  horses.  For  a  similar  story  in  connection  with  the 
Vulture  Mine,  one  of  the  richest  in  Arizona  history,  see  p.  118,  No.  39. 

28  Informant:  Mrs.  Carmen  Zepeda.  Collector:  Flector  Arce,  1957.  University  of 
Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

22  Hinton  1954,  204,  206. 
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and  retreated  to  a  cave  (a  2.10)  where  they  abandoned  the  gold  and  their 
dead  (N  5 12). 30 

13.  Mission  Treasure 

Priests  (c  1.1)  buried  mission  treasure  (d  5.4)  because  of  an  Indian 
(c  5.2)  attack  (b  7.1)  on  their  mission  (a  10.4.1).  The  treasure  is  in  the 
foothills  south  of  Tucson.31 

14.  Buried  Treasure  at  College  Peaks 

About  one-half  mile  south  of  College  Peaks  (a  1.2)  there  is  a  buried 
treasure  with  Indian  (c  5.2)  signs  indicating  the  location  (e  2),  but 
nobody  has  been  able  to  decipher  them.  The  sign  T  shows  that  it  is  a 
church  treasure  (d  5.4)  and  at  one  point  the  ground  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  dug  up,  but  no  one  has  yet  found  the  treasure.32 

15.  Rincon  Cave  Treasure 

There  is  gold  (d  1.1)  in  a  cave  (a  2.10)  in  the  Rincon  Mountains 
(a  1.2),  according  to  a  legend  (f  2).  It  was  buried  by  priests  (c  1.1) 
accompanied  by  friendly  Indians  (c  5.2),  who  were  exploring  for  a  place 
to  establish  a  rancheria.  They  did  not  find  such  a  place,  but  they  did  find 
gold.  On  their  return  trip  to  the  mission  in  the  south,  they  were  attacked 
(b  7.1)  by  Apaches  (c  5.2.1),  but  managed  to  drive  off  the  Indians,  who 
seized  their  horses.  The  men  took  refuge  in  a  cave  (a  2.10).  There  the 
Indians  stood  off  the  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  and  the  Pimas  (c  5.2.5).  The 
padres  finally  returned  to  the  mission  and  told  (f  2.5)  about  the  treasure 
in  the  cave.  None  of  the  party  was  interested  in  returning  for  the  gold 
(k  2.11). 

The  area  around  the  cave  would  have  human  bones  (e  2.5.1)  and 
bones  of  horses  (e  2.5.2).  In  modern  times  two  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  cow¬ 
boys  (c  2.9)  rounding  up  cattle  (n  1.5.1)  found  the  cave  (n  2.1),  but 
because  they  feared  taking  treasure  which  did  not  belong  to  them  (h 
11.3),  they  did  not  investigate  fully  (k  1.20).  They  told  (f  2.5)  white 
ranchers  (c  2.8)  about  it,  but  the  ranchers  could  not  locate  the  place.33 

16.  Gold  in  Rincon  Cave 

This  is  essentially  the  same  story  with  the  following  motifs  and  differ¬ 
ences  as  noted:  (a  1.2)  (a  2.10)  (a  13.2)  (d  1.1)  (c  5.18.4)  (c  1.1)  (c 

30  Lovelace  1956,  132 — 133.  By  this  time  it  will  have  been  noted  that  few  of  the 
numbers  in  Stith  Thompson’s  Motif  Index  have  been  found  applicable  to  legends  of 
lost  mines  and  buried  treasures. 

31  Coffman  1957,  73. 

33  Informant:  Jim  Fisher.  Collector:  Martha  Pettus,  Douglas,  1962.  University  of 
Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

33  Penfield  1962,  83. 
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5.2.1)  (b  7.1)  (b  6.1.1)  (c  2.9)  (n  2.1)  (e  2.5.1)  (e  2.5.2)  (h  5.1.6:  bad 
luck  to  take  it  if  buried  by  one  now  dead)  (b  1)  (h  9.3.1).  They  decided 
to  bury  ashes  so  that  the  finder  would  think  the  treasure  was  useless 
(h  12.2).  Furthermore,  the  cowboys  believed  it  could  be  found  only  by 
the  one  for  whom  it  was  meant  (h  12.2).  It  was  guarded  by  spirits 
(g  3.8).  When  the  ranchers  needed  more  exact  clues,  they  could  not  get 
them  (k  2.3)  (f  2)  (c  5.2.5)  (k  1.7)  (a  4.3).34 

1 7.  The  Lost  Mine  of  the  Bats35 

In  1878  an  old  Papago  Indian  (c  5.2.5)  used  to  exchange  gold  (d  1.1) 
(e  2.12)  for  goods  at  Hardwick’s  store  near  Tubac.  Possibly  his  source 
was  the  treasure  (d  7)  of  the  padres  (c  1.1).  The  old  man  told  Hardwick 
that  he  intended  for  the  merchant  (c  2.13)  to  have  the  gold  when  the 
Indian  died,  and  told  Hardwick  the  following  story  (f  2.5).  Years  earlier 
the  Indian  had  noticed  swarms  of  bats  (e  5.1)  coming  out  (n  2.6)  of  a 
hillside  fissure  (a  2.9).  Entering  the  crack,  the  Indian  found  the  lost 
treasure  of  the  padres  —  candlesticks,  chalices,  crucifixes  (d  3.1.2),  gold 
(d  1.1)  and  silver  (d  1.2)  in  bars  and  ingots,  as  well  as  ore  buckets  spilling 
gold  dust  and  nuggets. 

Hardwick  wasted  no  time  in  going  to  watch  where  the  Indian  said 
the  bats  would  appear.  However,  he  fell  asleep  and  when  he  awoke,  the 
bats  had  already  emerged  (k  2.9.1).  He  decided  to  return  the  next  day. 
At  the  store  he  told  the  Indian  what  had  happened.  The  old  Papago 
then  said,  ’’Good.  No  bats  will  ever  come  out  of  the  hole,  no  one  will 
ever  find  the  cave  (a  2.10).  I  did  wrong  to  tell.”  Before  Hardwick  had  a 
chance  to  observe  the  bats,  the  Indian  filled  the  cleft  to  seal  the  bats 
inside  (k  2.4).36 

18.  The  Lost  Mine  of  the  Bats37 

In  the  1870’s  a  Papago  (c  5.2.5)  at  Arivaca  used  to  buy  groceries 
with  gold  (d  1.1),  but  as  he  had  no  visible  means  of  support,  the  belief 
arose  that  the  Indian  had  found  a  legendary  Spanish  (c  5.13)  mine  in 
the  Baboquivari  foothills  (a  1.3).  The  old  man  refused  to  talk  about  his 
gold  source  (k  1.15).  When  he  was  very  old,  the  Indian  told  (f  2.5)  the 
merchant  (c  2.13)  that  years  before  while  he  was  tracking  a  deer  (n  2.4), 
he  paused  to  rest  and  he  noticed  bats  (e  5.1)  coming  out  of  a  crevice 
(a  2.9).  Curious,  he  tossed  a  torch  into  the  opening.  It  illuminated  a 
mine  stope  which  he  entered.  In  the  mine  (a  10.4.1)  he  found  gold  bars 
(d  1.1)  and  buckskin  bags  (a  10.8.3)  filled  with  gold  nuggets  (d  1.1). 


34  Ferguson  1957,  136—139. 

35  Because  of  the  location  of  this  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Tubac  —  and  hence  of 
Tumacacori  —  it  is  possible  to  view  it  as  a  variant  of  the  Tumacacori  legends. 

34  Lovelace  1956,  14—19. 

37  In  the  ensuing  story,  the  locale  shifts  across  a  mountain  range  and  valley  to  the 
range  beyond,  west  of  Tubac  and  the  town  of  Arivaca. 
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The  Indian  took  a  single  bag  (e  2.12)  so  as  not  to  anger  the  gods  (h 
4.2).  He  then  left,  sealing  the  tunnel  entrance.  The  old  Papago  told 
the  merchant  where  the  bats  could  be  seen.  The  merchant  followed  the 
Indian’s  directions,  saw  the  bats  come  out,  and  decided  to  return  to  the 
place  on  the  following  day.  However,  the  Papago  feared  offending  the 
tribal  gods  (h  7.1)  and  sealed  the  hole  (k  2.6).  As  the  merchant  never 
saw  the  bats  again,  he  was  unable  to  locate  the  mine  with  its  treasure.38 

The  same  tale  occurs  in  the  following  source,  and  is  motif  analyzed 
below: 

Mitchell  1953c:  (f  1.3)  (c  5.2.5)  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12) 

(c  5.2.4)  (f  2)  (c  5.13)  (a  1.2)  (k  1.14) 

(k  2.10)  (f  2.5)  (c  2.13)  (n  2.4)  (a  1.3) 

(a  2.13)  (n  2.6)  (a  10.4.1)  (e  2. 1 1)  (a  10.8.3) 

(d  1.1)  (h  4.2)  (k  2.4.1)  (h  4.2)  (k  2.4.1) 

(h  7.2.1)  (h  7.1)  (k  2.9.1)39 

19.  Los  Minos  de  los  Padres 

A  mine  called  Los  Minos  de  los  Padres  was  in  operation  in  the  Har- 
shaw  District  [on  the  border  near  Nogales]  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
According  to  legend  (f  2.5),  priests  (c  1.1)  transported  an  immense  for¬ 
tune  in  ore  (d  1)  from  the  mine  at  night.  The  priests  used  some  of  their 
wealth  to  establish  missions  in  various  parts  of  Arizona.  The  mine  was 
relocated  in  1873.40 

20.  The  Lost  Bells  of  Tumacacori 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  from  Mexico  (c  5.18.4)  led  government  men 
(c  2.4)  to  where  the  bells  (e  2.7)  of  Tumacacori  (a  11.1)  were  buried. 
They  found  only  one  shattered  bell  and  two  clappers.  The  man  said  (f 
2.5)  that  the  jewels  (d  2)  were  packed  into  one  tower  bell  and  sealed  for 
burial  when  Indian  wars  (b  7.1)  became  too  severe.41 

21.  The  Lost  Bells  of  Tumacacori 

As  late  as  1849  visitors  reported  seeing  iron  bells  (e  2.7)  at  Tumaca¬ 
cori  Mission  (a  11.1).  The  bells  had  been  cast  in  Europe  c.  1490.  These 
are  said  (f  2)  to  have  been  buried  in  the  desert  (a  2.1)  by  two  priests 
(c  1.1)  who  vowed  never  to  reveal  the  location  of  the  bells.  The  two  men 
never  returned  to  the  site  (k  1.5).  Treasure  seekers  still  search  for  the 
four  lost  bells.42 


38  Mitchell  1952a,  26—27. 

39  Mitchell  1953c,  148—152. 

40  Arizona  Quarterly  Illustrated  (Tucson,  July  1880). 

41  Arnold  1938,  18. 

43  Heald  1958,  5—6. 
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22.  The  Lost  Bells  and  Treasure  of  Guevavi  Mission43 

The  padres  (c  1.1)  at  Guevavi  [very  close  to  the  present  Mexican 
border  near  Nogales]  needed  silver  (d  1.2)  for  mission  bells,  church  and 
household  articles  (d  3.1.2).  Indians  (c  5.2)  brought  in  rich  silver  ore 
(d  1.2),  said  to  have  been  obtained  near  the  southwest  end  of  the  San 
Cayetano  Mountains  (a  1.2).  The  customary  Royal  Fifth  (d  5.2)  was 
set  aside  for  the  king.  In  1 767  when  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  the  treasure 
(d  5.4)  including  silver  bells  (e  2.7),  was  buried  (b  1)  (N  511.1).  In  1859 
Americans  found  signs  of  mining  (e  2.11)  at  Tubac,  Tumacacori,  Cerro 
Colorado  and  Guevavi.  A  little  over  thirty-five  years  ago  (c.  1920)  an 
old  woodchopper  (c  2.19)  named  Juan  Bustamente  showed  up  with 
sacks  of  silver  (d  1 .2)  ore  (e  2.12),  but  refused  to  tell  where  he  had  found 
the  ore  (k  1.6).  One  time  Juan  drank  too  much  while  celebrating  San 
Juan’s  Day  [June  24]  and  in  drunken  sleep  he  talked  (f  2.3)  about  a 
silver  mine  (d  1.2)  in  a  rocky  canyon  (a  2.13)  near  the  San  Cayetanos 
(a  1 .2).  The  mine  has  not  been  found.44 


23.  Treasure  at  Guevavi  Mission 

This  story  has  a  map  illustration  (f  1.3).  Jesuit  priests  (c  1.1)  at  Gue¬ 
vavi  mission  (a  10.2.1)  needed  metal  for  bells  and  other  mission  objects. 
The  Spanish  (c  5.13)  padres  set  up  a  mine  in  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  in  the  San 
Cayetano  Mountains  (a  1.2).  While  awaiting  shipment  to  Mexico  or 
Spain,  surplus  bullion  (d  1)  was  concealed  (b  3.1).  When  the  Jesuits 
were  forced  out,  they  sealed  the  mines,  buried  their  treasure  (d  5.4)  and 
fled.  Many  were  killed  (b  7.1)  (k  1.18)  by  Indians  (c  5.2). 

The  treasure  is  near  the  old  mission  ruins  (a  11.1).  The  first  American 
(c  5.18.3)  there  found  slag  (e  2.1 1).  Later  Juan  Bustamente,  a  woodchop¬ 
per  (c  2.19)  and  a  miner  (c  2.1),  and  his  son-in-law  (c  3.5.1)  and  his 
daughter  (c  3.8)  lived  near  the  place.  One  day  in  about  1918  Juan  took 
a  vial  of  placer  gold  (d  1.1 ;  e  2.12)  to  the  assay  office  in  Nogales,  but  the 
old  Indian  (c  5.2)  would  not  say  where  he  had  gotten  it  (k  1.16)  On  San 
Juan’s  Day  in  Nogales,  he  fell  into  a  drunken  sleep  and  talked  (f  2.3) 
about  a  silver  (d  1.2)  mine  he  had  found  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
San  Cayetano  Mountains  (a  1.2)  in  a  rocky  canyon  (a  2.13).  One  man 
who  had  heard  him  talking  in  his  sleep  made  friends  with  Juan  and 
went  with  him  and  found  a  partly  burned  crucifix  (e  2.8)  which  they 
took  to  the  mission  at  Tumacacori  and  used  for  years.  He  never  could 
find  the  mine.  Heavy  rain  had  probably  covered  it  (k  3. 1.1). 45 


43  Guevavi  was  the  first  mission  to  be  established  in  what  is  now  Arizona  c.  1691, 
with  a  priest  assigned  to  it  in  1701. 

44  Mitchell  1947a,  9—10. 

45  Ferguson  1957,  34 — 38. 
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24.  The  Tumacacori  Treasure 

Near  the  garden  wall  (a  13.3.1)  at  Tumacacori  Mission  (a  11.1)  was 
buried  an  olla  (a  10.8.1)  filled  with  gold  (d  1.1)  nuggets.  An  attempt  to 
find  it  in  1927  and  again  in  1945  failed.  In  1921,  an  old  Mexican  (c 
5.18.4)  said  (f  2.5)  that  his  grandfather  (c  3.9)  was  present  in  the  1821 
raid  (b  7.1)  and  had  told  (f  2.5)  the  Mexican  where  the  gold  chalice 
(d  3.1.2)  was.  The  rangers  followed  the  Mexican^  advice  and  found  the 
chalice  behind  two  adobes  near  the  altar.  There  are  old  coins  (d  1.3) 
(e  2.14.1)  and  ancient  spurs  and  swords  (e  2.9)  as  evidence  that  the 
treasure  exists,  but  the  main  treasure  has  never  been  found.  46  The  same 
legend  occurs  in  sources  noted  and  motifs  analyzed  below : 


Penfield  1962: 


Santschi  1938: 


Mitchell  1953b: 


(a  13.7)  (a  10.2.1)  (c  1.1)  (d  1.1) 

(d  1.2)  (b  3.1.)  (a  10.4)  (a  3.1)  (c  5.2.1.) 

(f.  2)  (c  5.18.4)  (f  2.5)  (c  2.4)  (c  5.2.1.) 

(b  7.1.)  (c  1.1)  (c  5.2.1.)  (b  7.1)  (fl.4) 

(c  5.2.5)  (d  1.2)  (f  1.6)  (f  1.3)  (d  1.1) 

(d.  1.  2)  (a  11.1)  (c  1.1)  (a  10.8.2.) 

(k  2.2)  (k  1.19)  (e  2.1 1)  (c  1.1)  (d  1.1) 

(c  2.4)  (h  8.6)  (e  2.11)  (c  1.1)  (d  1.4)  (r  l)47 

(a  3.1)  (a  11.1)  (e  2.1 1)  (c  1.1)  (d  1.1) 

(d  1.2)  (c  5.2.5)  (c  5.2.1)  (b  7.1)  (k  2.4.1)48 

(f  1.3)  (c  5.13)  (f  1)  (a  1.2)  (a  2.13) 

(d  1.2)  (a  10.4.1)  (e  2.1 1)  (c  5.2.5. 1) 

(f  2.5)  (h  8.1)  (k  1.10)49 


25.  The  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door  (Tumacacori) 

In  1937  C.  W.  McKee  had  a  map  (f  1.3)  his  uncle  (c  3.13)  had  obtained 
in  Mexico  where  the  map  was  found  in  the  handle  of  a  stone  knife. 
The  mine  was  said  to  be  on  a  mountain  (a  1 .2)  and  marked  with  a  holy 
cross  (e  2.8).  McKee  found  the  old  mine  shaft  (a  10.4.1)  not  far  from 
Tumacacori  Mission  (a  11.1).  Near  the  mine  were  rocks  with  cryptic 
signs  (e  2.1)  which  McKee  believed  pointed  to  a  cache  of  about  two  and 
a  half  million  ounces  of  gold  (d  1.1)  taken  from  the  mine.  However,  he 
did  not  find  the  cache.50 


46  Arnold  1938,  184. 

47  Penfield  1962,4 — 10. 

48  Santschi  1938,  27—28. 

48  Mitchell  1953c,  191—194. 
50  Arnold  1938,  183. 
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26.  The  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door  (Santa  Catalina  Mountains)51 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door  which  has  been 
found  so  far  is  a  letter  published  in  early  1 880  in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  a 
Tucson  newspaper  (f  1.6).  The  correspondent  referred  to  a  Jesuit  (c  1.1) 
mine  c.  1780  at  a  place  called  JVueva  Mia  Ciudad,  which  had  a  huge 
church  with  golden  bells  (d  3.4).  The  city  was  on  a  plateau  (a  2.3)  near 
a  gold  (d  1.1)  mine  so  rich  that  gold  was  hacked  out  with  a  hatcheta. 
When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  favor  of  the  Franciscans,  the  former 
sealed  the  mine  (a  10.4.1)  with  an  iron  door  (e  2.14)  and  fled.  They 
closed  the  only  two  entrances  (b  1)  to  the  city  and  erased  signs  of  their 
existence  (k  2.4). 

In  1880  two  prospectors  (c  2.1)  met  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  near  Cabor- 
ca.  The  man’s  grandfather  (c  3.9)  had  lived  in  the  fabled  city.  He  had  a 
faded  parchment  diary  (f  1.7)  in  which  his  grandfather  told  how  to  find 
the  city  and  its  adjacent  mine.  The  men  copied  the  document  and  began 
their  search.  On  arriving  at  Canada  del  Oro,  they  proceeded  on  foot  up 
the  middle  canyon  (a  2.13)  to  a  spring  (a  3.7)  where  they  found  and 
took  a  right  hand  branch  of  the  canyon.  Following  directions  in  the 
diary,  they  went  to  the  boxed-in  end  of  the  canyon  a  half  mile  farther  on. 
There  they  found  partially  destroyed  steps  cut  into  the  precipitous  stone 
wall.  They  climbed  and  part  way  up  they  came  on  the  mouth  of  a  cave 
(a  2.10),  on  the  wall  of  which  they  found  inscribed  ’’Dominus  Vociscum” 
[sic]  (e  2.1).  They  went  into  the  cavern  and  after  walking  about  an  hour 
saw  a  light  ahead  from  an  opening;  going  to  it,  they  looked  down  about 
two  hundred  feet  to  an  idyllic  plateau  (a  2.3).  Splicing  their  ropes,  they 
lowered  themselves  to  the  plateau  and  set  up  camp.  While  they  were 
catching  trout  (n  2.4),  they  found  gold  (d  1.1)  in  the  stream  (a  3.3). 
On  the  following  morning  they  walked  east  for  about  a  mile  and  came 
upon  extensive  ruins  (a  11.7).  Within  three  days  they  found  the  iron 
door  (e  2.14)  rusted  loose.  As  they  had  no  tools  with  them,  the  men  used 
an  ancient  pick  to  strike  at  the  exposed  vein.  According  to  the  letter 
writer,  one  of  the  prospectors  (c  2.1)  told  him  that  when  they  hit  the 
vein,  ”...  to  our  amazement  the  gold  rolled  down  in  nuggets  to  the  floor.” 
The  two  men  set  up  a  claim  notice,  took  about  one  hundred  pounds  in 
gold  with  them,  and  left.  When  they  arrived  at  Welden’s  Camp,  they 
showed  the  correspondent  gold  nuggets  (e  2.12)  and  agreed  to  have  him 
establish  claims  on  the  plateau,  where  there  was  enough  gold  for  all. 
The  writer  closed  by  saying  that  he  planned  to  set  forth  on  the  following 
day  with  the  two  prospectors.  He  concluded,  ”If  a  lie  we  will  stand  it. 
If  not,  so  much  the  better.  I  tell  you  those  golden  nuggets  give  us  a  good 
deal  of  faith;  and  further,  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  prospectors  in  these 


51  The  name  of  this  fabled  mine  is  known  to  many  because  of  Harold  Bell  Wright’s 
novel  The  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door,  based  on  the  legend. 
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mountains  and  I  have  never  known  anyone  to  go  up  these  canyons,  I 
will  write  you  as  soon  as  I  return.”52 

27.  The  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door 

The  lost  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door  is  believed  to  lie  in  the  Santa  Cata¬ 
lina  Mountains53  (a  1.2)  south  of  Oracle  (a  10.1).  Indians  (c  5.2)  located 
the  mine  in  1698.  Fr.  Escalante  (c  1.1),  Fr.  Kino’s  assistant,  supervised 
operations.  The  ore  was  smelted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  bars  of 
gold  (d  1.1)  were  placed  in  a  room  dug  into  the  mountain  side  (a  10.4.4) 
and  closed  with  an  iron  door  (e  2.14).  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  wiped  out  the 
mining  colony  (b  7.1)  and,  as  the  Indians  disdained  gold  (b  7.3),  aban¬ 
doned  the  mine  and  the  treasure  room.  Recent  reports  have  been  written 
about  bits  of  wood,  possibly  from  the  ancient  shaft  or  the  iron  door 
(e  2.1 1).54 

28.  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door 

According  to  old  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  miners  (c  2.1)  a  tale  (f  2)  handed 
down  from  Spanish  times  related  that  the  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door  was 
close  to  a  Spanish  (c  5.13)  mining  camp  (a  1 1.5)  on  a  nearly  inaccessible 
mesa  (a  2.3)  in  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains  (a  1.2).  So  rich  was  the 
gold  (d  1.1)  mine  worked  by  the  Jesuits  (c  1.1)  that  they  used  hatchets 
to  chop  out  pieces.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1767,  they  sealed 
the  mine  with  an  iron  door  (e  2.14)  and  destroyed  the  trail  (k  2.4), 
hoping  to  conceal  it  from  the  Franciscans  (b  1.9)  until  the  Jesuits  could 
return  (b  3.1).  There  are  ruins  (a  11)  on  a  small  mesa  (a  2.3)  east  of  the 
lower  end  of  Canada  del  Oro  (a  2.13).  These  were  found  in  1843  by  Col. 
Antonio  P.  Narbona  while  he  was  pursuing  Apaches  (c  5.2.1).  Later,  in 
1858  and  again  in  1870,  gold  (d  1.1)  was  panned  in  the  wash.  A  letter 
from  Martin  and  Welden’s  Camp  told  (f  1.2)  of  finding  the  lost  mine 
and  the  city  with  a  granite  building  (all)  like  the  church  at  Cocospera. 
They  had  a  diary  (f  1.7)  that  said  the  gold  was  buried  in  a  temple  (a 
10.2.1).  However,  they  found  none  there,  only  stones  inscribed  in  Latin 
(e  2.1).  In  March  Dr.  T.  S.  Hitchcock  (c  2.16)  of  Tucson  displayed  a 
rich  sample  of  gold  (d  1.1)  and  silver  (d  1.2)  ore  (e  2.12)  which  he  said 
(f  2.5)  came  from  the  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door.55 

29.  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door 

According  to  Tom  Bailey,  the  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door  in  the  Santa 
Caterina  Mountains  (a  1.2)  was  called  the  Escalante  Mine  after  Fr. 

52  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  ’’Redoubtable  Martin  and  Welden’s  Camp,  February 
24,  1880:  The  Iron  Door  Mine:  The  Nine  Mile  City  of  the  Santa  Catarinas,”  Arizona 
Daily  Star  (February  28,  1880). 

53  The  earlier  name  for  this  range  was  Santa  Catarina. 

64  Arizona  1940,  296—297. 

M  Page  1956,  11—12. 
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Escalante  (c  5.13;  c  1.1),  whom  Indians  (c  5.2)  led  to  the  ledge.  They 
worked  it  for  years  under  the  priest’s  direction  to  support  the  church.56 

30.  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door 

Two  employees  from  Monton  [sic]  Air  Base57  found  parts  of  a  forge 
(e  2.11)  in  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains  (a  1.2).  They  had  been  made 
in  Madrid  in  1757.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  a  clue  to  the  lost  mine 
supervised  by  Fr.  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante  (c  5.13),  an  assistant  to 
Fr.  Kino  (c  1.1)  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  In  1767  when  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled,  Escalante  had  the  gold  (d  1.1)  hidden  (bl).  Papago  legend 
(f  2)  and  Spanish  documents  (f  1)  in  Tucson  indicate  that  many  Indians 
(c  5.2)  helped  prepare  a  place  in  which  to  hide  the  treasure.  There  are 
ruins  of  a  chapel  (a  11.1)  and  camp  near  the  south  bank  (a  3.3)  of 
Canada  del  Oro  (a  2.13).  In  June  1769  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked, 
killing  many  Papago  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  and  destroying  the  mission  (b  7.1). 
A  map  (f  1.3)  belonging  to  an  old  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  indicates  that  the 
treasure  is  one  league  northwest  of  the  Ventana  (a  1.5). 58  An  Indian 
(c  5.2)  cowboy  (c  2.9)  found  the  lost  mine,  but  refused  to  tell  where 
(k  1.15).59 

31.  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door 

Somewhere  in  the  Catalina  Mountains  (a  1.2)  is  the  Mine  with  the 
Iron  Door  where  Spanish  (c  5.13)  padres  (c  1.1)  concealed  their  treasure 
(d  7)  in  their  mine  (a  10.4.1)  when  they  were  driven  away  by  Apaches 
(c  5.2.1 ;  b  7.1).  The  padres  sealed  the  shaft  with  an  iron  door  (e  2.14), 
covering  the  door  with  rocks  and  earth.60 

Essentially  the  same  tale  occurs  in  the  following  sources  and  may  be 
motif  analyzed  as  follows : 

Mitchell  1952b:  (c  1.1)  (f  1.5)  (d  1.1)  (a  1.2)  (a  2.13) 

(b  3.1)  (f  1)  (c  5.2.2)  (f  2)  (a  10.2.9)  (e  2.10) 

(a  11.1)  (c  5.2.1)  (b  7.1)  (c  5.18.4)  (c2.13) 

(f  1.8)  (a  1.5)  (c  5.2)  (c  2.9)  (a  10.4.1) 

(n  1.5)  (e  2.12)  (k  1.15)61 


56  Bailey  1960a,  12. 

57  The  correct  name  is  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  It  is  located  in  Tucson. 

58  The  Ventana  is  a  window  rock  high  in  the  west  end  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  inclusion  of  details  about  chapel  ruins,  camp  remains,  and  the  specific  land¬ 
mark  reflect  how  legend  achieves  verisimilitude  not  only  by  time  fixation  and  histo¬ 
rical  probability,  but  by  landmarks  which  will  be  known  to  people  in  the  region. 
These  characteristics  are  noted  by  Gerard  T.  Hurley,  in  ’’Buried  Treasure  Tales  in 
America,”  Western  Folklore,  X  (July  1951),  197 — 216. 

58  Mitchell  1952b,  25—26. 

80  Forest  and  Hill  1947,  78. 

81  Ferguson  1957,  211—213. 
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(c  2.1)  (a  1.3)  (k  1.1)  (d  l.l)62 

(c  1.1)  (r  1)  (a  1.2)  (c  5.2)  (c  l.l)63 

(f  1.6)  (a  1.2)  (c  1.1)  (c  5.2)  (d  1.1) 

(a  2.10)  (b  7.1)  (c  5.13)  (k  2.4)  (e  2.15) 

(f  1.6)  (f  1.4.1)  (e  2.1 1)  (f  2.5)  (c  2.1) 

(f  1.5)  (a  2.13:  three  canyons  named)  (a  3.7) 
(a  2.10)  (a  2.2)  (a  11.6.1)  (e  2.1 1)  (d  1.1) 

(e  2 . 1 2 ) 64 

32.  Lost  Treasure  of  Del  Bac 

The  chief  (c  6.3)  of  the  Papagoes  (c  5.2.5)  led  Father  Kino  (c  1.1)  to  a 
rich  silver  (d  1.2)  vein  southwest  of  the  mission  (a  10.2.1)  at  San  Xavier 
del  Bac.  The  Indians  worked  the  mine,  called  the  Esmeralda,  taking 
the  ores  to  the  mission  for  smelting.  By  1723  the  ornaments  (d  3.1)  at 
San  Xavier  were  worth  120,000  pesos.  During  a  revolt,  Papago  neophy¬ 
tes  (c  1.4)  concealed  them  for  safekeeping  (b  1.3)  in  the  Esmeralda  Mine 
(a  10.4.1).  No  priests  were  in  the  area  for  several  years,  but  on  their 
return  the  ornaments  were  restored  to  their  place  in  the  mission.  They 
were  last  reported  seen  there  in  1860,  but  by  1861  were  gone.  According 
to  legend  (f  2),  the  Papagoes  again  concealed  them  in  the  workings  of  the 
old  mine  (a  10.4.1)  for  safeguarding  during  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  attacks 
(b  1.3). 65 

Essentially  the  same  legend  occurs  in  the  following  sources  and  may 
be  motif  analyzed  as  follows : 

Penfield  1962:  (a  1.2)  (d  1.1)  (d  1.2)  (d  5.4)  (c  1.1) 

(f  2)  (a  10.2.1)  (c  5.2.5)  (f  2.5)  (c  2.1) 

(f  2.6)  (a  1.2)  (b  1.5)66 

Mitchell  1953c:  (c  5.2.5)  (c  1.1)  (d  1.2)  (a  1.2) 

(c  5.2.5)  (b  1.3)  (a  10.4.1)  (b  3.1)  (g  1.1.1) 

(f  2)  (e  2.12)  (k  1.14)67 

33.  Lost  Treasure  of  Redrock 

A  ’’gentle  white  man,”  possibly  Fr.  Kino,68  collected  gold  (d  1.1)  and 
silver  (d  1.2)  from  Papago  (c  5.2.5)  Indians.69  Prehistoric  Papagoes  used 


Santschi  1938: 
Baily  1960: 
Rascoe  1961 : 


82  Santschi  1938,  28. 

83  Bailey  1960a,  12. 

84  Rascoe  1961,  12— 14. 

86  Mitchell  1948b,  15—16. 

88  Penfield  1962,  1—3. 

87  Mitchell  1953c,  61—64. 

88  Eusebio  Kino  died  in  1711. 

88  Papago  Indians  did  not  have  gold  and  silver. 
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gold  and  silver  freely  for  utensils  and  ornaments.70  The  padre  (c  1.1) 
took  the  gold  and  silver  to  his  headquarters  near  the  present  Redrock 
(a  10.1).  The  treasure  is  concealed  on  the  road  (a  10.6)  to  the  present 
Silver  Bell  (a  10.1).  It  is  possible  that  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  killed  the  man. 
About  thirty  years  ago  spears,  swords,  and  other  articles  (e  2.9)  were 
found  near  Redrock  and  are  now  in  the  University  of  Arizona  Museum.71 

Essentially  the  same  story  is  found  in  the  following  sources  and  may 
be  motif  analyzed  as  follows: 

Penfield  1962:  (c  5.2.5)  (f  2)  (d  1.1)  (d  1.2)  (a  1.3) 

(a  1.2)  (a  2.10)  (b  3.1)  (c  5.2)  (b  7.1) 

(e  2.9)72 

Ferguson  1937:  (c  2.2)  (f  1.4.1)  (d  1.1)  (d  1.2) 

(a  10.4.1)  (a  10.6)  (b  1.3)  (e  2.9)  (e2.14)73 

34.  Lost  Mine  of  the  Blond  Mayo 

In  1861  Juan  Morales,  described  as  a  ’’blond  Mayo”  Indian  (c  5.2), 
was  working  in  a  mine  which  may  have  been  the  lost  Sopori  mine  of  the 
Jesuits  (c  1.1).  Morales’  mine  was  near  the  Black  Princess,  a  rock  forma¬ 
tion  (a  1.5)  on  the  highest  ridge  (a  1.3)  of  the  Cerro  Colorado  (a  1.2). 
The  formation  is  held  sacred  by  Opata  Indians,74  who  feared  it,  particu¬ 
larly  in  winter  when  it  is  the  source  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Juan,  who 
was  very  old  when  he  died,  never  revealed  the  location  of  his  mine  (k 
1.14).  It  has  never  been  found.75 

The  same  basic  legend  occurs  in  the  following  sources  and  is  motif 
analyzed  as  follows: 

Mitchell  1953c:  (a  1.2)  (a  1.5)  (f  1.3)  (c  5.2.5. 1) 

(c  5.2.5)  (f  2)  (d  1.1)  (c  3.7)  (c2.1) 

(e  2.12)  (a  2.9)  (c5.13)  (c  1.1)  (f  1.6) 

(k  1.18)76 


70  There  is  no  archaeological  evidence  to  support  this  statement. 

71  Lovelace  1956,  109 — 110.  Dr.  Emil  W.  Haury,  Director  of  the  Arizona  Museum 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1961,  told  me  that  lead  swords  and  crosses  were  unearthed  by  two  World  War  I 
veterans  at  Silver  Bell  in  the  1920’s.  The  objects  bore  Latin  inscriptions  and  dates 
indicating  their  manufacture  sometime  between  700  and  900  A.D.  When  they  were 
examined  at  the  University  in  Tucson,  an  analysis  of  the  metal  revealed  it  to  be  the 
kind  of  lead  used  by  modern  typesetters,  the  metal  having  traces  of  a  wax  manufactured 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

71  Penfield  1962,  77—78. 

7S  Ferguson  1957,  113—114. 

74  The  Opata  Indians  have  been  extinct  for  many  years. 

75  Mitchell  1953c,  22 — 24.  There  was  a  Sopori  Mine,  but  it  has  never  been  ’’lost”. 

74  Mitchell  1953c,  73—77. 
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Penfield  1962:  (d  1.1)  (d  1.2)  (a  11.4.2)  (f  1.4) 

(a  1.2)  (f  2.5)  (c  5.13)  (c  1.1)  (a  11.4.2) 
(f  1.3)  (a  1.2)  (e  2.11)  (a  11.1)  (c  5.2.1) 
(f  2)  (d  1.1)  (d  1.2)  (a  11.4.1)  (b  7.1)77 


35.  The  Lost  Treasure  of  Camp  Loco 

Eight  or  nine  miles  west  of  Calabazas  School  (a  10.2)  there  is  a  trail 
(a  10.6)  in  the  mountains  leading  to  the  missions  in  California  and  to 
San  Xavier  del  Bac.  Large  oaks  and  heavy  brush  in  the  path  indicate  its 
great  age.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  trail  because  one  has  to  penetrate 
almost  impassable  country.  At  the  place  west  of  the  school  there  is  said 
to  be  treasure  (d  7),  buried  in  an  underground  room  (a  2.10)  by  padres 
(c  1.1)  and  Indians  (c  5.2)  to  protect  it  from  enemies  (b  1.6).  The  under¬ 
ground  room  is  at  the  base  of  a  two  hundred  foot  cliff  (a  1.7)  in  a  basin 
(a  2.8).  Three  signs  of  the  place  have  been  seen  by  the  informant  for 
this  legend  (f  2.5).  The  first  is  on  the  north  side  where  at  sundown  one 
can  see  a  rock  formation  (a  1.5)  like  a  man  standing  with  his  right  arm 
raised  above  his  head  as  he  gazes  down  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  On  the 
east  side  is  carved  (e  2.1)  a  butterfly  about  twenty-five  feet  high  on  the 
face  of  the  rock  cliff  ’’looking  over  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  in  the  basin”. 
The  carving  is  a  perfect  representation,  with  wings  and  antennae.  To 
the  south  of  the  basin  is  an  almost  perfect  man’s  head  (a  1.5)  looking  at 
the  base  of  the  cliff.  The  informant  claims  he  can  show  these  things  to 
anyone  who  is  interested.78 

The  camp  site  (a  10.10)  is  called  Camp  Loco  because  an  old  colored 
man  (c  5.3)  went  crazy  there  while  digging  for  treasure  as  an  employee 
of  a  man  who  lived  in  Douglas.  The  Negro  had  dug  a  tunnel  barely  large 
enough  for  him  to  worm  his  way  in,  fill  his  bucket,  and  back  out.  A 
goat  commenced  sunning  itself  near  the  tunnel.  The  Negro  became 
convinced  that  the  goat  was  a  padre  in  disguise  and  would  kill  him  if  he 
ever  reached  the  treasure  (h  7.3).  He  killed  the  goat,  but  his  superstition 
preyed  so  that  he  went  insane.  A  posse  was  sent  to  get  him.  He  charged 
the  men  with  a  butcher  knife  and  they  were  forced  to  shoot  him. 

In  1932  Laura  Pierson  Shepley,  an  easterner,  showed  up  with  a  map 
(f  1.3)  which  she  said  came  from  Spain.  When  she  tried  to  sell  shares  in 
the  treasure,  she  was  jailed  for  fraud. 

Miss  Shepley  hired  cowboys  (c  2.9)  to  help  her  search.  Two  of  the  men, 
Mexicans  (c  5.18.4),  were  named  Pete.  One  dreamed  that  when  the 
treasure  was  found,  one  Pete  would  die  (h  8.4.1).  He  got  up,  placed 
dynamite  in  the  tunnel  and  blasted  it  closed  to  keep  from  having  bad 
luck  (h  11).  Then  he  left  without  asking  for  his  money  and  was  never 


”  Penfield  1962,  50—51. 

7®  These  details  are  the  most  complete  found  during  research  for  materials  on  lost 
mines  and  buried  treasures. 
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seen  again.  The  others  worked  for  two  years  around  the  basin,  but  never 
found  the  treasure  (d  7).79 

36.  The  Lost  Treasure  of  Camp  Loco 

About  eight  miles  west  of  Calabazas  School  (a  10.2),  which  is  a  few 
miles  from  Tumacacori,  treasure  (d  7)  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  by 
padres  (c  1.1)  and  Indians  (c  5.2)  in  an  artificial  cave  (a  2.10).  The  place 
is  called  Camp  Loco  (a  10.10)  because  an  old  colored  man  (c  5.3)  work¬ 
ing  for  a  man  from  Douglas,  went  crazy  there  while  digging  for  treasure. 
The  Negro  was  digging  a  tunnel  by  crawling  in,  filling  a  bucket  with 
earth,  and  backing  out.  He  became  convinced  that  a  goat  sunning  itself 
near  the  tunnel  was  really  a  padre  in  disguise  and  would  kill  him  if  he 
reached  the  treasure  (h  7.3;  N  576),  so  he  killed  the  goat.  His  deed 
preyed  on  his  mind  and  he  went  crazy.  A  posse  had  to  kill  him  when  he 
charged  them  with  a  butcher  knife.80 

37.  Lost  Treasure  of  the  Irish  Cavalier 

During  the  Indian  troubles  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  Patrick  O'Dono¬ 
hue  (c  5.12)  served  the  King  of  Spain  so  well  that  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  land  grant  in  Papagueria  c.  1750  and  also  honored  by  having  his  name 
altered  to  Don  Padriac  Odonoju.  On  his  grant  (a  13.4)  Don  Padriac  set 
up  an  extensive  adobe  hacienda  and  made  friends  with  the  Indians,  who 
brought  him  gifts  of  gold  (d  1.1).  Franciscan  fathers  (c  1.1)  established 
Mission  de  los  Quatres  Evangelistas  on  Don  Padriac's  land  in  Altar 
Valley  (a  2.2),  erecting  a  church  with  a  dome  and  ceiling  said  to  be  lined 
with  gold  (d  1.1)  mined  by  the  Indians  (c  5.2).  In  the  church  was  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Virgin  with  a  string  of  green  pearls  (d  2)  around  her  neck.  There 
were  bells  in  the  tower.  In  1780  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  massacred  everyone 
at  the  mission  and  hacienda  (b  7.1).  Gradually  drifting  sands  covered  the 
place  and  its  rich  treasures  (b  5.1). 

The  existence  of  the  mission  was  not  known  until  a  researcher  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  translated  some  old  Spanish  documents  (f  1)  which 
gave  an  incomplete  story.  Later  an  old  prospector  (c  2.1)  told  of  having 
stumbled  over  a  charred  beam  (a  11.1)  a  decade  earlier.  Digging  down, 
he  had  uncovered  the  top  of  an  old  bell  (e  2.7).  He  made  a  map  (f  1.3), 
intending  to  return  later.  But  when  the  prospector  and  the  University 
man  searched,  they  failed  to  find  the  place.81 

38.  The  Lost  Padre  Mine 

According  to  legend  (f  2),  Jesuits  (c  1.1)  worked  mines  on  both  sides 

78  Informant:  Art  Braden,  Amado.  Collector:  Wade  Riggs.  University  of  Arizona 
Folklore  Archives. 

80  Seibold  1948,  13 — 14.  This  abbreviated  version  was  collected  in  Patagonia,  which 
is  near  Amado  where  the  longer  version  was  collected. 

81  Rasmussen  1951,  12—14. 
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of  the  border  near  the  present  San  Marcelo,  Sonora,  at  least  until  1751, 
in  which  year  the  Pima  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  revolted  and  not  only  destroyed 
the  smelters,  but  concealed  the  mines  (b  1.7).  For  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years  the  Papago  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  kept  the  secret,  but  in  1917 
old  ”Dr.  Juan”  on  his  deathbed  (at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight)  told  the  author,  John  Mitchell  (f  2.1),  about  the  location  of  the 
mine  (a  10.4.1)  and  drew  a  map  (f  1.3)  showing  Table  Mountain  (a  1.2), 
stating  that  the  Padre  Mine  would  be  found  in  an  arroyo  (a  2.6).  The 
author  forgot  the  incident  until  in  1951  when  he  met  a  deer  hunter 
(c  2.17)  who  mentioned  finding  a  deserted  mine  and  its  dumps  (e  2.1 1). 
Mitchell  thought  that  possibly  it  might  be  the  lost  Padre  Mine.82 

39.  Lost  Gold  of  the  De  Bicuner  Mission 

Not  only  were  there  missions  in  southeastern  Arizona,  but  there  was  at 
least  one  on  the  Colorado  River  near  where  Yuma  is  today.  Spanish 
(c  5.13)  colonists  at  the  mission  obtained  gold  (d  1.1)  from  the  La  Paz 
placers  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  hoarded  the  gold  at  the  mission 
(a  10.2.1),  which  lay  on  the  west  bank  where  Laguna  Dam  (a  3.4.1) 
now  is.  The  name  of  the  mission  was  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  de  Bicuner. 
WhenFr.  Francisco  Garces  (c  1.1)  was  killed,  the  mission  was  abandoned. 
Yuma  (c  5.2.3)  tradition  (f  2)  says  that  the  tribe  revolted  against 
being  forced  to  amass  gold  for  the  Spaniards.  After  the  massacre  (b  7.1), 
the  Indians  threw  away  the  gold  (b  7.3). 

In  1933  gold  nuggets  (e  2.12)  were  found  in  the  Trigo  Mountains 
(a  1.2)  in  a  swampy  area  (a  3.5)  along  the  Colorado  River  (a  3.1).  It  is 
possible  that  they  are  part  of  the  lost  Bicuner  gold.  The  chief  landmark 
for  searchers  is  Sugar  Loaf  (a  1.5),  called  Squaw  Peak  locally,  and  known 
as  Vee-qual-sist  (’’elder  statesman  turned  to  stone”)  to  Yuma  Indians.83 

This  tale  also  occurs  in  the  following  source  and  analyzes  into  motifs 
as  follows : 

Penfield  1962:  (d  1.1)  (a  10.8.3:  in  rawhide  bags)  (a  10.2.1) 

(c  5.2)  (c  5.18.4)  (f  2)  (c  1.1)  (a  3.1)  (a  11.1) 

(a  3.8)  (c  5.2.3)  (b  7.1)  (c  2.2)  (fl.4)  (b  1.3) 

(a  10.8.3)  (k  2.4.1) 84 

40.  Lost  Treasure  of  Carreta  Canyon 

Descendants  of  Spanish  conquistadors  (c  5.13)  living  in  Arivaca  say 
(f  2.5)  that  a  very  rich  specimen  of  silver  (d  1.2)  ore  (e  2.12)  came  from 
a  mine  on  an  old  carreta  (wooden  wheeled  cart)  road  (i.e.  wagon  road) 
(a  10.6)  extending  from  Tumacacori  Mission  (a  11.1)  to  Sonoyta,  Sono¬ 
ra.  The  mine  is  supposed  to  lie  at  the  upper  end  of  Carreta  Canyon 
(a  2.13).  An  Opata  Indian  (c  5.2.5. 1)  once  said  (f  2.5)  that  after  the 

84  Mitchell  1953e,  25—26. 

88  Weight  1959a,  5,  7—8,  14—15. 

84  Penfield  1962,  88—90. 
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Pima  revolt  in  1750  (b  7.1)  the  padre  (c  1.1)  concealed  the  mine  (k  2.4) 
and  buried  the  treasure,  after  which  he  fled  on  a  carreta  with  maps 
(f  1.3)  to  eight  mines.  Indians  (c  5.2)  pursued  him.  En  route  he  buried 
(b  6.1.1)  the  carreta  load  and  the  eight  pack-mule  loads  of  treasure  and 
continued  his  escape.  In  the  1880’s  cowboys  (c  2.9)  were  in  the  western 
foothills  (a  1.3)  of  the  Tumacacori  and  Tascosa  mountains  (a  1.2)  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Jalisco  Canyon  (a  2.13),  which  lies  a  few  miles  east  of 
Arivaca  (a  10.1).  One  cowboy’s  horse  stood  on  an  old  mine  dump  (e 
2.1 1).  The  man  found  the  mine  entrance  (n  1)  and  a  heavy  oak  door  with 
an  old  Spanish  padlock  (e  2.14).  There  was  an  old  carreta  (e  2.10)  nearby. 
The  other  cowboys  ridiculed  his  story  (f  2.5),  so  he  left  the  ore  sample 
(e  2.12)  in  Arivaca.  A  few  years  later  some  Spaniards  (c  5.13)  from  San 
Francisco  arrived  with  old  Spanish  documents  (f  1)  describing  the  mine 
and  listing  the  carreta  (e  2.10)  as  a  clue.85 

In  the  source  noted  below  occurs  the  same  tale,  which  is  also  analyzed 
according  to  motifs  as  follows: 

Penfield  1962:  (d  1.1)  (d  1.2)  (a  1 1.1)  (d  5.4)  (a  10.8.2) 

(f  1.3)  (a  1.2)  (a  10.1)  (e  2.10)  (a  2.13) 

(c  5.2.5)  (c  5.13)  (b  7.1)  (k  2.4.1)  (c  1.1) 

(d  1.1)  (d  1.2)  (d  5.4)  (a  10.8.2)  (f  1.3) 

(c  1.1)  (c  5.2.5)  (a  10.4.1)  (k  2.4.1) 

(c  5.18.4)  (c  2.9)  (d  1.2)  (e2.12)  (c  2.2) 

(c  5.2.1)  (a  2.13)  (a  2.10)86 

41.  The  Lost  Treasure  of  Carreta  Canyon 

This  story  has  a  map  illustration  (f  1.3).  It  is  essentially  the  same  story 
as  the  preceding,  with  exceptions  as  noted  in  the  following  motifs:  (d  1.2) 
(e  2.12)  (c  5.13)  (f  2.5)  (a  10.6)  (a  2.13)  (f  1)  (c  1.1) 

Three  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  cowboys  (c  2.9)  made  camp  in  Jalisco 
Canyon  (a  2.13)  and  then  separated  to  look  for  cattle.  One  who  went 
south  realized  that  his  horse  was  standing  on  an  old  mining  dump 
(e  2.1 1)  (n  1.5).  He  found  the  old  tunnel  (a  10.4.1)  and  while  picking  up 
some  ore  (e  2.12),  noticed  an  old  carreta  (e  2.10).  When  he  told  others 
about  it,  they  laughed  at  him,  so  he  fell  silent  (k  1 . 1 6) .  Later  he  left  the  ore 
in  an  old  adobe  house  and  departed  (k  1.5).  A  few  years  later  some 
Spaniards  (c  5.13)  arrived  with  old  documents  (f  1)  about  a  silver  (d  1.2) 
mine  in  which  were  stored  Tumacacori  mission  treasures  (d  5.4).  Near 
it  was  an  old  carreta  (e  2.10).  They  could  not  find  the  place.  In  1886 
soldiers  (c  2.2)  chasing  Apaches  (c  5.2. 1 )  passed  the  old  carreta  and  named 
the  canyon.  They  were  too  busy  to  investigate  (k  1.20.1).  Calistro,  an 
old  Opata  (c  5.2.5. 1),  said  (f  2.5)  that  his  father  (c  3.1)  told  him  his 
grandfather  (c  3.9)  talked  about  how  the  padre  (c  1.1)  in  charge  of  the 
mines  decided  in  1750,  when  attacked  by  Pima  Indians  (c  5.2.5),  to 


85  Mitchell  1953d,  27—28. 
8‘  Penfield  1962,  20—22. 
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conceal  (b  7.1)  the  mines  (k  2.4.1)  and  to  bury  the  mission  treasures 
(d  5.4)  and  then  flee.  On  a  carreta  he  loaded  the  treasures  of  gold 
(d  1.1)  and  silver  (d  1.2)  and  a  small  copper  box  (a  10.8.2)  containing 
maps  (f  1.3)  to  the  eight  mines.  He  went  into  the  foothills  (a  1.3)  of  the 
Tascosa  Mountains  (a  1.2).  There  an  Indian  (c  5.2)  runner  caught  up 
and  told  him  about  the  spreading  uprising.  The  padre  decided  to  hide 
the  treasure  (b  3.1)  in  the  tunnel  of  a  nearby  mine  (a  10.4.1).  Years 
later,  in  1767,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  and  so  the  padre  could  not  return 
for  the  treasure  (k  1.7).  It  is  guarded  by  a  skeleton  (g  3. 1.3.1)  of  the 
Opata  (c  5.2.5. 1)  who  drove  the  carreta.61 


42.  Lost  Treasure  of  Montezuma  Head 

Montezuma  Head  is  a  rock  formation  (a  1.5)  in  the  Estrella  Moun¬ 
tains,  west  and  somewhat  north  of  Redrock.  The  son  (c  3.5)  of  an  old 
Indian  (c  5.2)  chief  (c  6.3)  told  (f  2.5)  the  following  story:  When  the 
first  Spanish  (c  5.13)  priests  (c  1.1)  came  into  Arizona,  one  of  them  desert¬ 
ed  and  settled  on  the  Gila  River  where  he  mined  gold  (d  1.1)  with  the 
help  of  the  Indians  (c  5.2).  Hearing  that  the  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  were  on 
the  warpath,  the  former  priest  had  sixty  Indians  pack  the  gold  to  Monte¬ 
zuma  Head  where  it  was  buried  (b  1.3)  in  a  cave  (a  2.10)  under  the 
’’chin”  of  the  reclining  head  (a  1.5).  The  priest  not  only  sealed  the  gold 
in  the  cave,  but  the  Indians  as  well  (p  1 . 1 ;  p.  3. 1 . 1 ;  N  595) .  Although  the 
Indian  chief  whose  son  told  this  tale  used  to  bring  gold  (e  2.12)  down 
from  the  mountains,  other  Indians  refused  to  go  near  the  place  because 
they  believed  it  to  be  haunted  (h  6). 

A  graduate  of  Carlyle  [an  Indian  college]  who  was  employed  as  a 
houseboy  and  gardener  in  Phoenix  said  (f  2.5)  that  any  Indian  who 
revealed  where  the  gold  was  would  be  whipped  out  of  his  tribe  (h  7.2). 
He  added  that  he  had  once  visited  the  spot  and  had  found  two  old  wagon 
wheels,  all  that  remained  of  a  wagon  (e  2.10)  owned  by  an  old  trader 
(c  2.13)  who  had  found  the  cached  gold.  Indians  killed  the  man  (p  1; 
k  2.8)  and  returned  the  gold  to  its  hiding  place  (g  1.1.1) 88 


43.  Montezuma’s  Treasure 

In  the  Ajo  Mountains  (a  1.2)  is  a  treasure  hoard  (d  7)  below  Monte¬ 
zuma  Head  (a  1.5).  Papago  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  say  their  ancestors  helped 
to  bury  it  in  a  cave  (a  2.10).  It  is  guarded  by  Montezuma’s  ghost  (g 
3. 1.2.4;  g  3. 1.2. 5).  The  Indians  will  not  tell  where  it  is  (k  1.15).  It  is  a 
great  store  of  gold  (d  1.1)  taken  from  mines  in  Mexico.89 


87  Mitchell  1953c,  115—120. 

88  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Anne  E.  Hodges.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archi¬ 
ves. 

88  Mitchell  1953c,  32—33. 
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44.  Aztec  Montezuma’s  Treasure 

According  to  a  Papago  (c  5.2.5)  legend  (f  2),  the  Aztec  Montezuma 
(c  5.2.5. 1 ;  c  6.3)  sent  a  hoard  of  treasure  in  gold  (d  1.1)  from  Mexico, 
which  Papago  ancestors  helped  to  bury  in  the  Estrella  Mountains  (a  1 .2) 
near  Montezuma  Head  (a  1.5)  in  a  cave  (a  2.10).  Montezuma  turned  to 
stone  to  guard  his  treasure  (g  3.10).  When  the  spirit  of  Montezuma  (g 
3. 1.2. 5)  comes  some  day  from  the  east,  the  stone  Montezuma  will  come 
down  and  open  the  cave  to  give  wealth  to  the  Indians.90 

45.  Montezuma’s  Treasure 

Legend  (f  2)  says  that  Montezuma  (c  5.2.5. 1 ;  c  6.3),  to  keep  Spaniards 
(c  5.13)  from  getting  more  of  his  treasure,  ordered  half  of  it  to  be  taken 
as  far  away  as  possible  (b  1)  under  a  court  favorite,  Tlahuicole,  just  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  in  case  the  white  strangers  were  not  representatives  of 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  Aztec  god.  The  men  went  to  the  Ajo  Mountains  (a  1 .2) 
and  stored  the  gold  (d  1.1)  and  silver  (d  1.2)  in  a  cave  (a  2.10).  At  the 
close  of  this  tale,  the  writer  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  treasure  (r  l).91 

46.  The  Lost  Mine  of  the  Padres 

When  the  Pima  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  attacked  (b  7.1),  the  padi'es  (c  1.1) 
the  padres  concealed  the  mines  (k  2.6)  (k  2.4)  and  took  the  gold  (d  1.1), 
silver  (d  1.2)  and  mission  treasures  (d  5.4)  and  hid  them.  Mexicans 
(c  5.18.4)  believe  it  is  haunted  by  the  concealers  (h  6.6)  and  won’t  tell 
where  it  is  (k  1.16).  A  prospector  (c  2.1)  said  (f  2.5)  that  it  is  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  (a  1.2)  on  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation  (a  13.1).  The  Frenchman 
(c  5.6.1)  learned  about  it  from  a  Papago  (c  5.2.5)  who  was  afraid  to  go 
near  (k  1.8)  the  place,  but  knew  of  it  from  his  father  (c  3.5),  who  told 
him  that  it  was  at  Montezuma  Head  (a  1.5),  a  marked  stone  formation 
(e  2.1).  A  Papago  (c  5.2.5)  woman  (c  3.2.1)  said  (f  2.5)  that  her  brother 
(c  3.7)  reported  (f  2.5)  that  their  great  grandfather  (c  3.9.1)  worked  with 
the  Spanish  (c  5.13)  miners  (c  2.1)  hiding  gold  (d  1.1)  and  silver  (d  1.2) 
near  a  spring  (a  3.7)  and  an  arroyo  (a  2.6)  in  a  mine  tunnel  (a  10.4.1). 
They  concealed  the  mine  (k  2.6).  In  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  near  Montezuma 
Head  is  the  old  mine  (e  2.11)  and  tunnel  with  gold  but  the  growth  has 
changed  (k  2.4.2). 

The  remainder  of  this  story  is  much  the  same  as  the  preceding,  with 
the  following  motif  numbers :  (a  1.2)  (a  10.3)  (a  10.6)  (e  2.10)  (e  2.11) 
(e  2.1)  (e  2.10)  (e  2.14)  (e  2.12)  (g  2.1.7)  (e  2.11)  (c  3.5)  (c  5.18.4) 
(f  2.5)  (c  3.9.1)  (f  2.6)  (a  2.1)  (d  1.1)  (b  7.1)  (k  2.6)  (a  13.5)  (a  1.2) 
(f  1.3)  (c  5.2.5)  (f  2.5)  (a  2.6)  (k  1.18)  (k  2. 10). 92 


»°  Penfield  1962,  60. 
n  Penfield  1962,  62—63. 

9J  Rose  1959a,  22,  42—43.  Rose  1959b,  7—9,  42. 
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47.  Papago  Cache 

A  bar  of  gold  (d  1.1)  is  part  of  a  cache  (e  2.12)  hidden  by  Papago 
Indians  (c  5.2.5)  after  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  (b  7.1)  and  massacred 
a  bullion  train  en  route  from  California  to  Mexico  in  the  early  1800’s. 
The  gold  is  in  ollas  (a  10.8.1)  (e  2.5.1)  still  in  the  area,  especially  at  the 
mouth  of  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  some  distance  north  of  Devil’s  Highway 
(a  10.6).  The  Spanish  (c  5.13)  ran  from  the  Apaches  into  a  death  trap. 
The  Indians  left  the  gold  where  it  fell  (b  7.3)  and  the  Papago  Indians 
buried  it.  The  elder  Papago  Indians  know  where  it  is  but  won’t  tell 
(k  1.16)  because  they  fear  death  if  they  do  (h  7.1.1).  The  Papago  partner 
of  the  writer  died  in  an  auto  wreck  and  the  elders  would  never  talk  after 
that.  There  is  much  gold  (d  1.1)  in  pits  in  the  area.93 

48.  Montezuma’s  Treasure  at  Casa  Grande 

In  the  ruined  Indian  pueblo  (a  1 1 .6.1)  at  Casa  Grande,  now  a  national 
monument  (a  13.7),  legend  (f  2)  says  the  Aztecs  (c  5.2.5. 1)  concealed 
treasure  (d  7)  of  Montezuma  (c  6.3)  to  keep  it  from  being  taken  by  the 
invading  Spanish  (c  5. 13). 94 

49.  Lost  Treasure  near  Flagstaff 

Between  1520  and  1541,  many  treasure-seeking  Spaniards  (c  5.13) 
traveled  through  what  is  now  Arizona.  One  group  crossing  northern 
Arizona  transported  much  gold  (d  1.1)  and  silver  (d  1.2).  Pursued  by 
Indians  near  what  is  now  Flagstaff,  the  Spaniards  buried  their  treasure 
and  separated  to  save  themselves  (b  6.1.1;  N  511.1).  A  few  escaped. 
These  handed  down  the  legend  (f  2)  of  a  treasure  which  still  awaits 
recovery.95 

50.  Lost  Treasure  of  Buckhorn  Ranch 

According  to  legend  (f  2),  padres  (c  1.1)  in  a  conducta  en  route  to 
Mexico  were  attacked  and  massacred  (b  7.1)  by  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  at 
Rincon  Cave  (a  2.10)  near  the  Buckhorn  Ranch  (a  13.2).  Nothing  was 
known  of  the  massacre  until  two  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  cowboys  (c  2.9) 
followed  a  cow  and  her  calf  into  the  cave  where  they  found  skeletons  of 
men  (e  2.5.1),  horses,  and  cattle  (e  2.5.2).  Because  Mexicans  believe 
that  buried  gold  (d  1.1)  will  turn  to  ashes  if  it  is  dug  up  (h  5.1),  they  did 
not  attempt  to  locate  the  treasure  but  instead  told  (f  2.5)  their  employer 


83  Rose  1959c,  51—52. 

94  Penfield  1962,  69. 

95  Lovelace  1956,  130 — 131.  According  to  Mrs.  Charles  Young,  who  was  interviewed 
by  Angel  Laguna,  ’’Whenever  two  or  more  fellows  are  going  to  dig  a  treasure  and 
divide  it  among  themselves,  if  someone  is  jealous  about  the  other  fellows  and  thinks 
they  are  going  to  cheat  him,  the  treasure  turns  into  ashes  (h  5.1 ;  N  558).”  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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about  their  discovery.  The  rancher  searched  but  was  never  able  to  find 
the  cave.96 

51.  Lost  Treasure  in  the  Graham  Mountains 

In  the  early  days  of  the  California  missions  some  priests  (c  1.1)  were 
transporting  church  treasure  (d  5.4)  along  a  trail  through  the  rough 
Graham  Mountains  (a  1.2).  A  scout  warned  them  that  Apaches  (c  5.2.1) 
were  coming.  Hastily  the  padres  (c  1.1)  hid  (b  1.3)  the  gold  (d  1.1), 
money  (d  1.3),  jeweled  church  vessels  (d  3.1.2)  and  other  things  (d  7)  in 
a  cave  (a  2.10).  In  the  ensuing  battle,  all  but  a  few  were  killed  (b  7.1). 
The  survivors  could  not  recall  where  the  cave  was  (k  1.1). 97 

52.  Lost  Treasure  in  the  Graham  Mountains 

Signs  of  early  Spaniards  (c  5.13)  with  gold  bullion  (d  1.1)  were  traced 
as  far  as  their  stopping  place  in  Shannon  Canyon  (a  2.13)  on  Mount 
Graham  (a  1.2).  They  say  (f  2)  that  the  gold  lies  buried  in  the  canyon.98 

53.  Signs  of  Treasure  at  Tubac 

Long  ago  at  Tubac  (a  10.1)  maps  (f  1.3)  to  buried  treasure  (d  7)  were 
buried  in  a  house.  The  place  was  abandoned  and  the  maps  forgotten. 
Then  when  Tubac  became  a  part  of  Arizona,99  new  people  moved  into 
the  old  house.  Because  of  the  way  the  moon  caused  one  wall  to  glow 
(e  3.2),  they  believed  that  the  house  was  haunted.  They  decided  to 
remove  the  offending  wall,  and  when  they  did  they  found  an  under¬ 
ground  room  (a  10.3.4)  containing  a  paper  which  crumbled  to  dust  on 
exposure.  The  glow  never  reappeared.100 

54.  Treasure  of  San  Jose  del  Tucson 

At  the  old  mission  of  San  Jose  del  Tucson  (a  11.1),  the  padres  (c  1.1) 
were  attacked  by  Apaches  (c  5.2.1).  Pioneer  (c  2.12.1)  A.  S.  Reynolds 
denied  (r  1)  (f  2.5)  that  there  was  any  treasure  (d  7)  in  a  chest  (a  10.8.2) 
with  human  skeletons  (e  2.5.1)  and  animal  bones  (e  2.5.2)  and  old  coins 
(e  2.14.1)  as  evidence.101 

55.  Greenlee  County  Treasure 

A  treasure  (d  7)  is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  a  cave  (a  2.10)  in  Green- 


86  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Carl  Brunenkant.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archi¬ 
ves. 

87  Informant:  Dora  Grijalva,  from  her  grandfather  Sam  Clonts.  Collector:  Mrs. 
Phillips  L.  Eakins,  Safford,  1947.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

88  Loc.  cit. 

88  The  dating  of  this  event  throws  it  into  the  Spanish  Period  in  this  analysis. 

100  Seibold  1948,  11. 

101  Penfield  1962,  22. 
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lee  County,  along  with  the  remains  of  several  Spanish  (c  5.13)  miners 
(c  2.1)  who  during  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest  took  out  gold  (d  1.1) 
and  silver  (d  1 .2)  from  a  mine  in  Colorado  and  then  started  for  Mexico. 
They  camped  one  night  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  cave.  One  left  camp 
to  care  for  their  animals  and  while  he  was  gone  Indians  (c  5.2)  attacked 
(b  7.1).  From  concealment  he  watched  but  was  unable  to  help  his 
friends.  Just  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  enter  the  cave,  there  was  an 
explosion  which  blew  the  cave  shut  and  killed  many  Indians.  The  lone 
surviving  Spaniard  left  for  Mexico  and  told  his  story  (f  2.6),  but  never 
returned  to  get  the  treasure  (k  1.5)  (a  2.10).102 

56.  Valverde  Treasure 

During  the  1700’s  many  Spanish  people  (c  5.13)  from  Mexico  settled 
in  what  is  now  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  establishing  huge 
cattle  ranches  and  opening  rich  mines.  The  Valverdes  were  one  of  the 
families  which  twice  a  year  sent  pack  trains  of  one  hundred  mules  or 
more  to  Mexico  loaded  with  gold  (d  1.1).  The  Indians  (c  5.2)  after  many 
years  revolted  against  their  harsh  treatment.  Many  Spanish  fled  south. 
The  Valverdes  stored  many  valuables  such  as  household  silver  in  their 
house  (a  10.3),  a  large  adobe  building  with  a  stone  vault  underneath  it 
(a  10.3.7).  There  is  said  to  be  half  a  year’s  production  of  gold  (d  1.1)  and 
silver  (d  1 .2)  there.  The  house  is  supposed  to  have  collapsed  into  a  mound 
of  earth  on  which  mesquite  trees  grow.  No  one  knows  exactly  where  it  is, 
except  that  it  is  in  southern  Arizona.103 

57.  Lost  Mine  of  Coconino 

In  1853  Cliff  Haines,  whose  three  prospector  (c  2.1)  partners  had  been 
killed  by  Havasupai  (c  5.2.6. 1)  Indians,  was  fleeing  from  the  Indians 
when  he  came  upon  a  ghost  village  (a  11.8)  southeast  of  what  is  now 
Kingman.  It  was  obviously  a  mining  community  (a  11.5).  Later  in 
Tucson  Haines  talked  (f  2.5)  to  an  old  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  whose  grand¬ 
father  (c  3.9)  had  been  one  of  the  Opatas  (c  5.2.5. 1)  working  at  the 
mine. 

Some  conjecture  that  the  place  may  have  been  the  site  of  a  gold 
(d  1.1)  vein  found  by  Antonio  de  Espejo  (c  5.1)  during  his  explorations 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.104  Espejo’s  maps  (f  1.3),  owned 
by  the  church  in  Mexico,  were  used  by  an  exploring  party  which  relo¬ 
cated  the  place  in  1620.  Thereafter  the  vein  was  worked  intermittently 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Again  later  it  was  super¬ 
vised  by  several  priests  (c  1.1)  and  about  two  hundred  Opata  (c  5.2.5. 1) 
Indians  worked  for  them  from  c.  1 720  until  1 760,  but  no  village  was  built. 


102  Informant:  Ralph  O’Neil.  Collector:  Peggy  Scanlon,  Clifton,  1962.  University 
of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

103  Loc.  cit. 

104  For  other  legends  about  the  lost  Espejo  mines,  see  No.  4. 
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Since  that  time  the  mine  has  been  lost.  It  is  thought  to  be  somewhere  in 
the  triangle  enclosed  by  Oak  Creek  Canyon  (a  2.13)  on  the  east,  Verde 
Valley  (a  2.2)  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Flagstaff — Ash  Fork  road  (a  10.6) 
on  the  north  and  west.  Millions  in  gold  (d  1.1)  are  said  to  be  stored  in 
the  main  tunnel  (a  10.4.1). 

Occasionally  maps  (f  1.3)  to  the  location  crop  up.  The  first  was  drawn 
at  Haines’  direction  in  1874  for  John  Thomas  Squires,  who  actually 
found  the  mine  and  took  out  much  gold  which  he  shipped  to  Santa  Fe. 
Raiding  Hualapais  (c  5.2.5. 1)  and  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  Squires 
and  his  party  and  killed  nearly  all  (b  7.1).  Squires  escaped  only  to  be 
slain  a  little  while  later  in  a  feud  at  Taos  (k  1.18).  A  few  survivors  (f  2.6) 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  relocate  the  mine  in  the  1880’s  (N  550.1). 

In  1896  W.  O.  Howard  saw  the  old  buildings  (a  11.4),  but  did  not 
realize  what  he  had  found  (k  2.5).  Later  when  he  heard  the  tale,  he 
could  not  find  the  site  again.  In  more  recent  times  a  pilot  (c  2.16)  repor¬ 
ted  sighting  a  hidden  town  in  ruins  (a  11.8).  Archaeologists  checked  it 
and  reported  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  Mexican  village  which  they  did  not 
bother  to  investigate  (k  2.5).  When  they  too  heard  the  legend  and  tried 
to  relocate  the  mine,  they  also  failed.  An  easterner  on  a  week-long  hike 
in  the  region  took  pictures  of  a  ruined  village  which  sometime  later  he 
showed  to  an  archaeologist.  The  scientist  immediately  recognized  it  as 
the  ’’Mexican”  village.  However,  the  hiker  could  not  recall  its  precise 
location  (k  2.5).  It  has  not  yet  been  relocated.105 

58.  Lost  Treasure  of  Pedro  Pedrillo 

This  treasure  is  sometimes  said  to  be  in  California  Superstition  Moun¬ 
tains  (a  1.2),  but  members  of  the  Treasure  Trove  Company  deny  this 
(r  1),  saying  it  is  in  the  Arizona  desert  (a  2.1)  south  of  the  Gila  River 
(a  3.1)  in  the  general  region  of  the  Superstition  range.  It  was  lost  by 
Spanish  (c  5.13)  explorers  (c  2.18.1)  and  consists  of  gold  (d  1.1)  dust. 
Pedro  Pedrillo  (c  5.18.4)  organized  the  Treasure  Trove  Company,  which 
found  in  southern  California  a  cross  (e  2.8)  with  a  tube  containing  a 
diary  (f  1.8)  telling  about  an  Indian  (c  5.2)  attack  (b  7.1).  This  was  the 
reason  why  they  hid  the  gold.  The  key  to  the  treasure,  according  to 
others  (who  say  it  is  in  the  California  Superstitions)  is  a  rock  formation 
(a  1.5)  which  shines  in  the  sun.106 

A  summary  of  major  elements  in  the  preceding  tales  is  in  order.  Hurley 
indicates  that  a  two-part  structure  is  typical  of  treasure  tales  in  America, 
with  one  part  accounting  for  the  treasure  and  the  other  relating  to  the 
search  for  it.107  The  following  chart  is  a  plot  analysis  of  tales  presented  in 
the  Spanish  period  in  Arizona. 


106  Richardson  1950,  21 — 23. 
106  Ferguson  1957,  49 — 51. 
Hurley  1951,  199. 
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Plot  Trait  Numbers  of  tales  exemplifying  the  trait 


Accounting  for  the  treasure  or  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 

lost  mine  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 

21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 

29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36, 

37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44, 

45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52, 

55,  56,  57,  58 

Total:  54 


Account  of  the  search 
(All  of  these  tales  have 
two-part  structure) 


1,  5,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  25, 
26,  23,  28,  36,  37,  41,  42,  46, 

50,  57,  58 

Total:  20 


No  account  of  search  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13, 

14,  15,  24,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32, 

33,  34,  35,  38,  39,  43,  44,  45, 

47,  48,  49,  51,  52,  55,  56 
Total:  34 


Atypical  1 1 :  indirect  reference  to  lost  mine 

14:  Indian  signs  no  one  can  interpret 
53:  reference  to  treasure  maps 
54:  denial  that  treasure  exists 
Total:  4 


On  the  basis  of  tales  in  this  collection,  coupled  with  the  foregoing 
analysis,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  majority  of  legends  of  the  Spanish 
Period  in  Arizona  do  not  have  a  two-part  plot.  Of  the  fifty-eight  tales, 
thirty-four  are  restricted  to  accounting  for  the  lost  item.  Four  others 
(11,  14,  53,  54)  are  atypical.  Of  the  remaining  twenty,  only  seven  (16, 
26,  28,  37,  41,  49,  and  57)  devote  appreciable  space  to  the  search,  while 
the  other  thirteen  have  only  brief  mention  of  the  search. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  save  for  a  single  instance  (35),  the  nine  tales 
drawn  from  oral  tradition  (10,  14,  35,  42,  50,  51,  52,  55,  56)  are  very 
brief.  Those  from  secondary  sources,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expanded  far 
beyond  the  details  paraphrased  in  these  pages.  Whether  the  brevity  of 
the  oral  tales  can  be  ascribed  to  the  recording  techniques  of  collectors, 
and  the  expansiveness  of  published  materials  to  a  policy  of  payment  by 
the  word,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjecture. 

Of  further  interest  is  the  nature  of  the  lost  items.  Obviously  the  lure 
of  gold  is  greater  than  that  of  silver,  which  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  more  precious  metal  is  lost  twice  as  often  as  the  less  desirable  metal. 
This  romanticizing  goes  against  the  trait  of  historicity  in  details  embed- 
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ded  in  legends,  for  wealth  in  Arizona  has  only  in  rare  instances  been 
drawn  from  gold  deposits,  whereas  silver  has  figured  largely  in  her  an¬ 
nals.108  The  fact  that  mercury  is  at  the  center  of  three  legends  (all  dating 
in  fact  to  the  Spanish  Period)  may  be  attributed  to  the  ardent  wish  of 
the  Spaniards  that  they  might  find  enough  mercury  for  smelting  silver  in 
Mexico.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  items  lost  in  the 
foregoing  tales: 

Item  and 

Motif  number 

Numbers  of  tales  mentioning  item 

Gold* 

5,  7,  10,  12,  15,  16,  17,  18, 

(d  1.1) 

24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  30,  31,  32, 

33,  34,  37,  39,  40,  41,  45,  46, 

47,  49,  50,  51,  55,  56,  57,  58 

Total:  32 

Silver* 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  22,  23,  28,  33, 

(d  1.2) 

34,  40,  41,  45,  46,  49,  55 

Total:  17 

♦Both  gold  and  silver  are  mentioned  in  5,  7,  28,  33,  34,  40,  41,  45,  46,  and  55. 

Mercury 
(d  1.4) 

1,  2,  3 

Total:  3 

Undesignated 

10,  13,  14, 

17,  29,  31,  33,  36, 

treasure 

37,  40 

Total:  10 

Atypical : 

Not  named: 

11,  19,  23, 

29,  35,  36,  38,  42,  43, 

.  44,  48,  53 

Bells  (d  5.4.1) 

20,  21,  22 

Jewels  (d  2) 

21 

Total:  16 

As  for  the  causes  for  abandonment  or  loss  of  mines  or  treasures,  as 
might  be  expected  in  an  area  where  Indian  troubles  cover  a  little  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  attack  by  Indians  accounts  for  the  majority 
of  such  lost  items: 


108 


Arizona  owes  more  to  copper,  but  no  one  ever  loses  it. 
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Cause  of  abandonment  or  loss; 
Motif  number 

Numbers  of  tales  mentioning  cause 

Indian  attacks 
(b  7.1) 

5,  6,  9,  10,  12,  13,  15,  20,  23, 

24,  27,  28,  31,  32,  33,  35,  38, 

39,  40,  41,  42,  46,  47,  49,  50, 
51,  55,  58 


Total:  28 


Expulsion  of  Jesuits 
(no  Motif  number) 

22,  23,  26,  28,  30 

Total:  5 

Unable  to  relocate  because  signs 

changed 

17,  18 

(k  2.4) 

Total:  2 

No  designated  cause 

4,  7,  14,20,21,25,29,  34,36, 

(no  Motif  number) 

37,  52 

Total:  10 

Atypical: 

1,  2,  3  Item  (mercury)  existed  in  legend  only: 
legend  proven  false. 

(b  7.4) 

8:  treasure  buried  because  tainted 

11,  19:  indirect  reference  to  item 

53 :  mention  of  buried  treasure  with  maps  hid¬ 
den  in  old  houses 

(k  2.5) 

57 :  those  who  stumble  on  item  do  not  realize 
they  have  done  so. 

Total:  8 

The  foregoing  tabulation  reveals  a  strong  tendency  to  provide  logical 
reasons  for  the  abandonment  of  the  mine  or  treasure.  The  trait  is  present 
in  thirty-three  instances,  not  including  the  three  legends  relating  to 
mercury  deposits.  Two  additional  exceptions  are  tales  11  and  19,  both 
of  which  refer  to  relocated  mines. 

A  final  point  is  of  interest :  almost  half  of  the  tales  contain  references  to 
specific  landmarks  (4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  33,  34, 
35,  36,  39,  40,  41,  42,  44,  46,  50,  57).  However,  in  some  cases  the  land¬ 
mark  references  are  scanty.  This  departs  from  the  particularizing  which 
will  be  found  in  many  legends  of  lost  mines  and  treasures  in  the  following 
chapter  on  the  Early  American  Period. 


LOST  MINES  AND  TREASURES  OF  THE 
EARLY  AMERICAN  PERIOD:  1847—1900 


In  turning  from  legends  of  lost  mines  and  buried  treasure  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapter,  one  discovers  that  in  the  period  from  1847  to  1900  such  tales 
in  Arizona  almost  double  in  number. 

It  is  not  only  in  frequency  that  the  tales  differ,  but  also  in  the  nature 
of  the  central  characters.  Spaniards  and  priests  are  replaced  by  emigrants, 
soldiers,  prospectors  and  miners,  bandits,  and  one  Mormon.  A  scattering 
of  tales  accounts  for  the  treasure  as  loot  from  stage  robberies.  However, 
Indian  attack  as  a  cause  for  abandoning  or  burying  treasure  remains 
prominent. 

Excluded  from  this  chapter  are  tales  about  the  Lost  Dutchman  Mine, 
to  be  treated  in  a  separate  section.  Chronologically,  the  Lost  Dutchman 
tales  belong  in  the  Early  American  Period,  for  the  origin  of  the  Lost 
Dutchman  mine  or  treasure  is  assigned  to  the  early  years  of  American 
occupation,  but  Lost  Dutchman  tales  are  so  numerous  that  they  require 
separate  treatment.  Furthermore,  many  Lost  Dutchman  legends  bring 
the  search  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 

The  first  two  tales  in  the  Early  American  section  do  not  have  a  specific 
date  which  places  them  clearly  in  the  period  under  discussion.  On  the 
other  hand,  internal  evidence  makes  their  inclusion  in  the  Spanish 
Period  dubious.  In  the  first  instance  although  ’’Old  Spanish  conquerors” 
are  mentioned  as  having  used  Smuggler’s  Trail,  there  is  no  clear-cut 
reference  to  the  lost  treasure  being  concealed  by  early  Spaniards.  In  the 
second  tale,  a  Navajo  Indian  is  held  captive  by  Mexicans.  This  elimin¬ 
ates  the  story  from  the  Spanish  Period  because  I  have  found  no  record  of 
contacts  between  Mexicans  and  Navajo  Indians  prior  to  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 

The  following  legends  are  presented  in  chronological  order  based  on 
dates  embedded  in  the  tales.  Where  no  specific  date  is  given,  I  have 
categorized  the  tales  by  internal  evidence,  as  noted  in  footnotes. 


1.  The  Haunted  Treasure  of  Spook  Canyon 

Since  the  days  of  the  old  Spanish  (c  5.13)  conquerors,  Smuggler’s 
Trail  has  been  used  as  a  route  from  southwestern  Arizona  into  Mexico. 
In  recent  years  it  is  remembered  only  by  prospectors  who  used  to  search 
the  area  for  gold. 

One  of  these  old  prospectors  (c  2.1),  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4),  came  to  a 
well-known  Yuma  businessman  (c  2.25)  c.  1926  with  a  gold  (d  1.1)  map 
(f  1.3).  The  old  man  begged  the  businessman  to  organize  a  search  party 
to  investigate  Spook  Canyon  (a  2.13),  in  the  Gila  Mountains  (a  1.2) 
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about  five  miles  southeast  of  the  once  rich  Fortuna  Gold  Mine  (a  1 1.5). 
At  the  bottom  of  the  map  was  a  warning  in  Spanish  for  all  gold  seekers  to 
beware  of  the  Ghost  of  Spook  Canyon  (g  3.1 ;  N  570). 

Assembling  a  party  of  six  men,  the  Yuman  went  to  Spook  Canyon, 
arriving  just  at  dusk.  They  made  camp,  pored  over  the  map  a  while, 
and  then  went  to  sleep.  Sometime  after  midnight  they  were  wakened  by 
eerie  wailing,  heaving  tents,  and  rattling  pans  and  equipment  (g  5.1; 
g  5.3;  E  402.1).  They  broke  camp  at  once.  Afterwards  every  one  of  them 
swore  that  he  had  seen  “an  ancient  gray-beard  leering  (g  3.1.2)  at  them 
from  the  clumps  of  sparse  vegetation,  and  at  times  even  seeming  to  float 
over  them  as  they  rushed  for  the  canyon  entrance.”1 

2.  The  Vanished  Gold  of  the  San  Francisco  River 

In  the  Apache  country  of  eastern  Arizona,  a  Navajo  (c  5.2.7)  Indian 
showed  up  with  a  hoard  of  gold  (d  1.1)  nuggets  (e  2.12).  One  Mexican 
(c  5.18.4)  after  another  fed  him  well  while  trying  to  learn  his  secret.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Navajo  tired  of  the  Mexicans  and  decided  to  go  on  his  way.  The 
Mexicans  seized  him,  forcing  his  secret  from  him  (f  2.8).  He  said  that 
the  bed  of  the  San  Francisco  River  (a  3.1)  was  covered  with  the  nuggets. 
Keeping  the  Indian  under  guard  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  eastern  Arizona 
stream,  the  Mexicans  finally  arrived  at  the  river.  The  Navajo  pointed  to 
the  gleaming  stream.  At  once  they  tied  him  to  a  mesquite  tree,  leaving 
him  guarded  by  Captain  Jose  Maria  Baca  y  Artiaga.  Enraged  when  they 
found  nothing,  the  Mexicans  returned  to  lynch  the  Indian.  The  tirade  of 
the  Indian  with  the  noose  around  his  neck  is  worth  repeating  in  full : 

’’Mexicans  ...  I  fear  not  death !  If  I  must  die,  let  it  be  by  a  bullet.  I  call 
the  Great  Spirit,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  his  people,  to  witness  that  I  beg 
not  for  my  life.  I  have  not  a  split  tongue  nor  am  I  an  impostor.  I  have 
guided  you  to  the  place  of  gold.  I  have  kept  my  promise.  You  Mexicans 
came  with  evil  hearts.  You  fought  your  own  brothers.  You  abandoned 
your  sick  companions  on  the  trail  to  the  coyote.  You  have  broken  the 
law  of  hospitality  toward  me,  your  guest,  as  no  Spaniard  has  ever  done 
before.  Therefore,  your  God  has  punished  you  (h  5.1.4).  He  has  changed 
the  good  gold  of  these  waters  to  shimmering  mica  and  shining  dross. 
Fools’  gold  he  gives  to  fools!  As  you  serve  me  now,  so  shall  the  Apaches  do 
to  you.  Never  more  shall  you  taste  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  so 
says  the  Spirit  in  my  heart!”  The  captain  was  so  moved  by  the  Indian’s 
words  that,  to  save  the  Navajo  from  lynching,  he  offered  to  fight  him 
with  knives.  The  Navajo  won.  Out  of  gratitude,  the  Navajo  used  herbs  to 


1  Informant:  Forrest  Ballinger,  Sr.  Collector:  Forrest  Ballinger,  Jr.,  Prescott, 
March  7,  1946.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives.  Ghosts  guarding  treasure 
are  by  no  means  uncommon:  see  Stith  Thompson,  Motif  Index,  E402.  Marius  Barbeau, 
’’Anecdotes  Populares  de  Canada:  Anecdotes  de  Gaspe,  de  la  Beauce  et  de  Tenis- 
conta,”  Journal  of  American  Folklore,  XXXIII  (1920),  173 — 294,  notes  on  pages  178 — 
179  that  ”Le  Petit  Bonhomme  Gris  des  Sauteaux”  ’’etait  un  guardien  de  coffre-forts.” 
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cure  the  captain.  As  for  the  Mexicans,  the  Indian's  curse  was  carried  out 
in  their  sufferings  on  the  return  trip.2 

3.  The  Treasure  of  Don  Joaquin  Campoy  (1847) 

In  1847  when  Don  Joaquin  Campoy  heard  that  American  (c  5.18.3) 
troops  (c  2.2)  were  coming,3  he  took  his  treasure  in  gold  (d  1.1)  which  he 
had  mined  and  concealed  it  (b  1.1)  in  a  cave  (a  2.10)  in  the  Estrella 
Mountains  (a  1.2).  After  despatching  the  main  body  of  his  retinue  on 
their  travel  route,  Don  Joaquin  took  a  Maricopa  (c  5.2.5)  to  help  him 
lead  fifteen  treasure-laden  mules  to  the  cave,  said  to  be  near  Butterfly 
Peak  (a  1.2),  toward  Montezuma  Head  (a  1.5)  halfway  to  a  box  canyon 
(a  2.13).  No  sooner  was  the  treasure  safely  concealed  than  Don  Joaquin 
killed  the  Indian  (p  1.1).  He  then  set  out  to  catch  up  with  his  party  but 
never  arrived.  His  body  was  found  on  the  following  day  (k  1.18).  One  of 
his  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  miners  (c  2.1)  picked  up  his  map  (f  1.3)  and  thirty 
years  later  returned  to  locate  the  treasure.  Maricopas  and  Pimas  (c 
5.2.5)  feared  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  attack  and  refused  to  lead  the  man  to  the 
spot  (k  1.8). 

Today  older  Indians  (c  5.2)  are  reported  to  know  where  the  treasure 
cave  is,  but  they  will  not  reveal  its  location  because  of  the  Maricopa  killed 
there  (g  3.1.2)  by  the  Spaniard  (c  5.13).4 5  It  is  said  that  one  time  two 
Indian  (c  5.2)  cowboys  (c  2.9)  remained  in  the  cave  during  a  storm  and 
at  midnight  saw  a  strange  light  (h8.1)  and  heard  a  rustling  noise  (g5.1).6 

4.  The  Lost  Ortega  Treasure 

While  a  man  named  Ortega  was  working  a  mine  in  the  Estrella  Moun¬ 
tains  (a  1.2),  he  heard  that  soldiers  (c  2.2)  were  coming.  He  sent  his 
party  ahead  and,  while  a  Pima  (c  5.2.5)  boy  stood  lookout,  had  a  peon 
help  him  conceal  the  gold  (d  1.1).  Ortega  slew  the  helper  (p  1.1).  The 
Pima  escaped.  Ortega  died  in  his  sleep  (k  1.18).  The  Pima  boy  (f  2.6) 
told  his  people  (f2.5)  where  the  gold  (d  1.1)  was,  but  the  Indians  did  not 
disturb  it  (k  2.1 1). 6 

5.  Lost  Treasure  of  Estrella  Mountains 

This  is  essentially  the  same  story  as  the  two  preceding,  (a  1.2)  (a  2. 10) 
(b  1.1)  (c  2.2)  (c  5.2.5)  (d  1.1)  (f  2.6)  (k  1.18)  (k  2.1 1)  (p  1.1)  (a2.13).7 


2  Hartman  1907,  58 — 66. 

3  In  1846  the  Mormon  Battalion  was  the  first  military  unit  in  the  region,  still 
Mexican  territory. 

4  Navajo  and  Apache  Indians  believe,  as  do  the  Maricopa  and  Pima,  that  where 
someone  has  been  killed,  his  spirit  will  hover. 

5  Mitchell  1942b,  9—10. 

*  Lovelace  1956,  121 — 123. 

7  Ferguson  1937,  127 — 129. 
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6.  The  Lost  Carrizon  Creek  Mine  (1848) 

At  the  Heintzelman  Mine8  headquarters  at  Tubac  in  1848  the  Opata9 
(c  5.2.5. 1)  Indians  used  large  silver  (d  1.2)  nuggets  (e  2.12)  for  currency, 
a  certain  sign  that  a  silver  mine  was  somewhere  nearby.  Apaches  (c  5.2.1) 
drove  everyone  out  of  the  valley  (b  7.1)  and  there  was  no  chance  to  find 
the  mine  (k  1.8).  When  Indian  troubles  lessened,  in  the  1880’s  an  old 
prospector  (c  2.1)  bought  some  of  the  silver  (e  2.12)  from  an  Opata 
(c  5.2.5. 1)  near  Tubac  and  learned  (f  2.5)  that  the  Indian  had  found  the 
nuggets  on  Carrizon  Creek  (a  3.3)  south  of  the  Tascosa  Mountains 
(a  1.2). 10  A  Nogales  saloonkeeper  (c  2.13)  staked  the  prospector’s  search. 
The  old  man  took  along  a  younger  for  protection  against  Apaches.  Later 
the  younger  man  returned  alone,  and  soon  thereafter  the  prospector 
showed  up  with  almost  pure  silver  (d  1.2)  nuggets  (e  2.12)  which  he  said 
(f  2.5)  lay  free  on  the  ground.  On  the  day  when  he  planned  to  return  to 
his  find,  he  died  of  drink  and  exposure  (k  1.1 8).*  11 

7.  Lost  Mine  at  Cerro  Colorado 

There  is  silver  (d  1.2)  to  be  found  at  Cerro  Colorado  (a  1.2)  near 
Arivaca  (a  10.1).  A  military  man  (c  2.2)  and  trained  mineralogist  (c 
2.16),  Heintzelman  had  silver  ore  (e  2.12)  offered  to  him  by  a  Mexican 
(c  5.18.4).  He  offered  the  man  $500  to  lead  him  to  the  source,  but  half¬ 
way  there  the  man  demanded  his  pay.  When  Heintzelman  refused,  they 
returned  to  Tucson.  There  the  army  man  deposited  the  fee  with  Warner 
and  they  set  off  again.  From  Cerro  Colorado  they  went  to  Cerro  Chiquito 
(a  1.3)  and  found  the  silver  ore.  Back  in  Tucson  Heintzelman  paid  off 
with  fifty  cents. 

Later  at  the  mine  the  Mexican  and  his  friends  drove  Heintzelman  off 
and  then  sold  the  mine  to  the  Sonora  Exploration  and  Mining  Company, 
with  John  Poston  in  charge,  brother  of  Charles  D.  Poston.  During  the 
Civil  War  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked.  Furthermore,  the  Mexicans  began 
stealing  the  ore.  John  Poston  caught  as  a  thief  the  foreman,  Juanito,  and 
killed  him.  All  work  stopped  at  the  mine.  Then  outlaws  (c  4.1)  attacked 
(b  7.1.1)  and  killed  John  Poston.  The  story  persists  (f  2)  that  silver  is 
buried  on  the  hill  (a  1.3)  near  Cerro  Colorado.12 

8.  Lost  Gold  of  the  Four  Peaks  (c.  1850) 

An  old  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  Indian  named  Iretaba13  was  grateful  (f  2.4) 

8  There  was  such  a  mine.  Its  headquarters  at  Tubac  were  run  by  the  Sonora  Mining 
and  Exploring  Company  which  began  operations  in  1856. 

9  The  Opata  had  long  since  been  exterminated. 

10  Is  this  a  misspelling  for  Atascosa? 

11  Mitchell  1940g,  6,  31. 

11  Penfield  1962,  34—36. 

18  Here  the  name  of  a  real  Indian  lends  verisimilitude.  However,  Iretaba  was  not 
an  Apache,  but  a  Mohave.  He  was  certainly  dead  by  1900,  for  he  was  middle  aged  in 
the  1850’s  when  he  served  Lt.  Joseph  Ives  on  the  Colorado. 
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to  Colby  Thomas,  a  mining  engineer  (c  2.16),  for  undesignated  reasons, 
and  told  Colby  about  gold  (d  1.1)  lying  east  of  Hughes  Well  (a  12.1)  in 
the  Four  Peaks  (a  1.2)  region.  In  his  youth  the  eighty-six  year  old  Indian 
had  heard  (f  2.5)  of  two  white  men  from  Tucson  who  nearly  a  hundred 
years  earlier  mined  gold  near  the  well.  The  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  killed  the 
men  (b  7.1)  and  sealed  the  mine  (k  2.6).  In  his  youth  Iretaba  had  disco¬ 
vered  the  mine.  He  gave  Colby  explicit  instructions,  naming  two  washes 
(a  2.6)  at  Hughes  Well  (a  12.1),  and  told  him  to  take  the  southerly  one, 
following  it  five  miles  east  where  he  would  find  deserted  diggings  (e  2. 1 1 ) . 
There  Colby  was  to  climb  onto  the  bench  and  look  for  the  highest  palo 
verde  (a  4.1),  then  measure  twenty  feet  southwest  from  its  base,  at 
which  point  he  would  find  the  old  mine  opening  (e  2.11).  The  mining 
engineer  did  as  directed,  found  the  bench,  but  no  palo  verde  which 
could  serve  as  a  guide  (k  2.4.2).  Meanwhile,  Iretaba  had  moved  and  no 
further  information  was  available  (k  2.1). 14 

9.  The  Lost  Pick  Mine  (1853) 

Following  their  attack  in  1853  on  Felix  Aubrey,  Indians  (c  5.2)  in 
the  Tonto  Basin  (a  2.8)  area,  possibly  near  the  Lost  Pick  Mine  (a  10.4.1), 
used  gold  (d  1.1)  for  trading  purposes.  They  are  said  to  have  had  so  much 
gold  that  they  used  it  for  bullets  (e  2.12.2).  Kit  Carson  wanted  to  inves¬ 
tigate  but  did  not  have  time  to  spare  (k  2.13).15 

10.  Felix  Aubrey  Report  of  Gold  (1853) 

Coyotero  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  traded  gold  (d  1.1)  with  Felix  Aubrey,  a 
trapper  (c  2.17),  and  also  used  gold  bullets  (e  2.12.2).  Although  they 
clearly  used  the  source  of  the  gold,  they  would  not  say  where  it  was 
(k  1.14). 16 

1 1.  Felix  Aubrey:  Mine  of  the  Golden  Bullets  (1853) 

Felix  Aubrey,  a  French  Canadian  (c  5.18.2)  guide  (c  2.18),  while  going 
through  Coyotero-Apache  (c  5.2.1)  country  traded  clothing  with  Indians 
for  gold  (d  1.1)  nuggets  (e  2.12.2).  He  did  not  learn  the  source  of  the 
gold.17 

12.  The  Lost  Jabonero  Mine  (1854) 

Eljabonero  (’’the  soapmaker”)  lived  in  Sonoita  just  below  the  border  in 
Sonora.  In  1854  Indians  (c  5.2)  attacked  eljabonero  and  his  two  prospec¬ 
tor  (c  2.1)  companions,  whom  they  killed,  leaving  the  soapmaker  for 
dead  (b  7.1).  The  wounded  man  made  his  way  back  to  Sonoita  and  told 


14  Thoroman  1957,  21—22. 
14  Lovelace  1956,  107. 

14  Penfield  1962,  84—85. 

17  Ferguson  1937,  111. 
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(f2.5)  of  having  seen  a  gold  ledge  (d  1.1)  west  of  there  along  the  Camino 
del  Diablo  (a  10.6)  near  Quitobaquito  (a  10.1). 18  He  was  never  able  to 
guide  anyone  to  it  (k  1.1 2.1). 19 

13.  The  Lost  Jabonero  Mine  (1836) 

In  1830  three  men,  of  whom  el  jabonero  was  one,  found  gold  (d  1.1). 
One  of  the  men  died  in  1836.  The  soapmaker  and  another  man  went 
with  a  third  to  the  ledge,  which  is  said  to  lie  in  the  central  peak  of  a 
group  of  three  standing  alone  (a  1.2).  Indians  (c  5.2)  attacked  and  only 
el  jabonero  escaped  alive  (b  7.1).  In  1849  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles.  On 
his  deathbed  the  old  soapmaker  dictated  (f  2.1)  a  will  (f  1.1)  which  was 
actually  a  waybill  to  the  ledge.  He  left  it  to  C.  O.  Bustamente.  The 
specific  directions  lead  one  to  the  Cabeza  Prieta  Mountains  (a  1.2), 
thence  to  a  water  tank  (a  3.8),  and  from  there  to  a  fork  in  an  ancient 
road  (a  10.6),  which  is  the  only  place  from  which  the  three  peaks  can  be 
seen.  Down  the  arroyo  (a  2.6)  is  a  “big  flat  rock  in  the  form  of  a  table 
(a  1.5)  with  crow  bars  (e  2.11)  pointing  to  the  peaks  of  the  said  mine.” 
The  catch  is  that  there  is  no  water  tank  in  the  Cabeza  Prieta  Mountains 
and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  follow  the  waybill  to  the  lost  mine 
(k  2.4). 20 

14.  The  Lost  Jabonero 

In  this  version  the  mine  is  called  the  Lost  Soapmaker.  Although  it 
varies  somewhat  from  the  preceding  tales,  its  kinship  lies  in  the  naming 
of  an  old  German  (c  5.6.3)  soapmaker  in  Tucson,  who  employed  three 
Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  to  work  his  mine  about  sixty-five  miles  off  the  old 
Butterfield  route  (a  10.6)  west  of  Ajo  (a  10.1).  The  men  delivered  more 
than  $30,000  in  three  months,  but  finally  they  failed  to  show  up  (k  1.18). 
Years  later  a  dying  Papago  (c  5.2.5)  told  (f  2.1)  a  priest  (c  1.1)  that 
Indians  (c  5.2)  had  killed  and  buried  the  men  (b  7.1)  and  had  then  filled 
in  the  mine  with  sand  (k  2. 4). 21 

15.  The  Lost  Soapmaker 

Near  a  trail  (a  10.6)  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  and  a  German  (c  5.6.3) 
soapmaker  found  gold  (d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12).  The  soapmaker  told  (f  2.5) 
his  sweetheart  (c  3.6.1)  about  it,  but  died  before  he  could  show  the  place 
to  her  (k  1.18).  Years  later  a  dying  Papago  (c  5.2.5),  having  been  helped 
by  a  priest  (c  1.1)  told  (f  2.4)  him  about  an  Indian  attack  (b  7.1)  on  men 
working  at  the  place.  The  Indians  changed  the  landmarks  to  conceal 
the  place  (k  2. 6). 22 

18  This  would  place  it  in  Arizona. 

18  Weight  1950a,  10. 

*°  Weight  1950a,  12—14. 

21  Bailey  1960a,  48. 

22  Bailey  1960a,  48. 
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16.  The  Lost  Soapmaker 

This  version  has  a  map  illustrating  the  story  (f  1.3).  Mexicans  (c 
5.18.4)  on  their  way  from  Sonora  to  California  camped  at  Tinajas  Altas 
(a  3.8).  Their  pack  animals  strayed  during  the  night.  While  looking  for 
them,  one  Mexican  climbed  a  small  mountain  (a  1.2)  and  accidentally 
found  (n  2.1)  a  vein  of  gold  (d  1.1).  He  took  note  of  landmarks  and  also 
observed  that  the  vein  was  being  covered  by  drifting  sand.  To  the  west 
was  Cabeza  Prieta  Mountain  (a  1.2).  He  took  some  ore  (e  2.12)  and  left 
to  seek  help.  At  Caborca  he  told  a  German  (c  5.6.3)  soapmaker  about 
his  find  and  they  went  back  and  found  the  vein.  One  day  three  Papago 
Indians  (c  5.2.5)  killed  them  (b  7.1).  The  Indians  filled  the  hole  (k  2.4.1). 
Relatives  of  the  dead  men  could  not  find  the  place.  An  old  Papago, 
Doctor  Juan,  on  his  deathbed  said  (f  2.1)  that  he  was  the  last  survivor 
(f  2.6)  who  knew  about  the  attack  and  the  location.  Prospectors  (c  2.1) 
and  cowboys  (c  2.9)  have  picked  up  rich  float  (e  2.12)  in  the  region 
(k  2.9). 23 

17.  The  Lost  John  Clark  Mine  (1861) 

In  1861  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  drove  settlers  out  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley 
following  the  removal  of  federal  troops.24  Before  leaving  the  country, 
John  Clark  (c  2.1)  stored  forty  tons  of  silver  ore  (d  1.2)  in  a  rock  house 
(a  10.3)  near  his  mine  in  the  Cerro  Colorado  area  (a  1.2).  He  also  removed 
timbers  so  that  the  earth  caved  in  and  concealed  the  shaft  (k  2.4).  In 
the  east  Clark  died  (k  1.18).  Then  with  the  demonetization  of  silver,  the 
mine  was  forgotten.  Many  years  later  a  woman  who  said  she  had  taught 
school  at  the  Heintzelman  mine  in  the  early  1860’s  told  (f  2.5)  about 
Clark’s  mine  with  its  hidden  silver.25 

18.  The  Lost  John  Clark  Mine  (1853) 

In  1853  John  Clark,  a  prospector  (c  2.1),  found  silver  (d  1.2)  in  the 
Cerro  Colorado  Mountains  (a  1.2).  Fearing  Apaches  (c  5.2.1),  he  hid 
ore  in  the  mine  shafts  (b  3.1)  (a  10.4.1),  and  concealed  the  shafts  (k  2.4). 
He  died  during  the  Civil  War  (k  1.18).  26 

19.  The  Lost  John  Clark  Mine  (1861) 

An  old  mine  shaft  (a  10.4.1)  in  the  Cerro  Colorado  (a  1.2)  district 
contains  silver  (d  1.2)  ore  left  there  by  John  Clark,  a  prospector  (c  2.1). 
Clark  abandoned  his  mine  in  1861  following  the  withdrawal  of  federal 
troops  (c  2.2)  when  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked.  No  longer  able  to  ship 
ore,  Clark  buried  it  in  the  shaft  (b  3.1)  and  covered  it  with  timbers 


23  Mitchell  1953c,  129—131. 

24  This  is  historically  accurate. 

25  Mitchell  1947b,  15—16. 

24  Rascoe  1961,  23. 
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(k  2.4.1).  Then  he  left.  Later  he  died  (k  1.18).  All  records  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  were  lost  (k  1.9.2).  Mrs.  Mary  Black,  a  teacher  (c2.16)  told,  (f  2.5) 
Mitchell  that  she  saw  (f  2.6)  Clark  throw  the  ore  back  into  the  shaft.27 

20.  The  Lone  Indian’s  Lost  Mine  (1863) 

A  Chemehuevi  (c  5.2.3)  Indian28  used  a  gold  (d  1.1)  lump  (e  2.12) 
as  large  as  a  child’s  fist  to  trade  for  beans  and  whiskey  in  Yuma.  Then  he 
drank  himself  into  a  stupor  and  fell  asleep.  Two  white  men  sat  by  him, 
hoping  he  would  babble  about  where  he  had  found  the  gold.  However, 
they  drank  while  they  waited  and  soon  passed  out.  When  they  came  to, 
the  Indian  was  gone.  The  Chemehuevi  showed  up  with  gold  several 
times  thereafter,  his  last  visit  (k  1.18)  occurring  in  1863.  His  mine,  which 
some  think  may  correspond  to  the  Laguna  gold  pockets  (a  3.4.1),  has 
never  been  found.29 

21.  Adams’  Diggings  (1864) 

At  San  Xavier  in  1864  Adams  and  ten  other  men  met  a  half-breed 
Indian  (c  5.1)  who  said  (f  2.5)  he  could  lead  them  to  gold  (d  1.1).  He 
led  them  across  the  San  Pedro  River  and  the  Gila  deep  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  (a  1.2)  of  what  is  now  the  Apache  Reservation  (a  13.7)  in  Arizona. 
In  a  deep  canyon  (a  2.13),  the  guide  took  a  left  fork  where  ’’walls  were 
sloping  back  so  mountains  (a  1.2)  could  be  seen  toward  the  west.”  Adams 
noticed  one  like  a  woman  lying  on  her  back  (a  1.5).  On  the  following 
morning  the  Indian  pointed  to  the  gold,  consisting  of  many  nuggets. 
Adams  and  Davidson  remained  to  construct  a  rough  cabin  while  the 
others  went  to  get  supplies.  Under  the  hearthstone  (a  10.3.2)  the  two 
men  cached  their  gold.  Indians  (c  5.2)  attacked  the  others  en  route  and 
killed  them  (b  7.1).  When  Adams  and  Davidson  heard  the  Indians 
coming,  they  fled  to  save  their  lives.  Adams  was  never  able  to  relocate 
the  diggings  (k  1.1).  Later  a  man  found  the  place  and  took  some  nuggets 
(e  2.12)  but  was  attacked  by  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  (b  7.1).  The  man  said 
(f  2.5)  that  he  knew  where  the  diggings  were,  but  had  no  desire  to  go 
back  (k  1.7.1)  .30 

22.  The  Lost  Adams  Diggings 

This  version  has  a  map  illustration  (f  1.3). 31  A  government  document, 
Lt.  Emory’s  ’’Notes  of  a  Military  Reconaisance  from  Ft.  Leavenworth  in 
Kansas  to  San  Diego  in  California,”  records  (f  1.4.1)  that  the  Prieto 


17  Mitchell  1953c,  43—46. 

**  The  Chemehuevi  Indians  live  near  Yuma  on  the  Colorado  River. 

28  Lovelace  1956,  119 — 120. 

20  Dobie  1950,  72 — 77.  Most  tales  about  the  Adams’  Diggings  locate  them  in  New 
Mexico. 

31  Mitchell  1953a,  153—154. 
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River  flows  from  mountains  (a  1.2)  rich  with  gold  (d  1.1).  Some  trappers 
(c  2.17)  placered  during  night  stops.  Most  were  killed  (b  7.1)  by  Indians 
(c  5.2).  Adams  and  one  other  man  lived  (f  2.6).  They  were  found  by 
army  scouts  (c  2.2)  Twenty  years  later  Adams  could  not  find  the 
cabin  ruins  (a  1 1.4.1)  where  $60,000  in  gold  was  hidden  under  the  floor 
(a  10.3.9).  He  could  not  recall  landmarks  because  of  his  physical  condi¬ 
tion  following  the  Indian  attack  (k  1.1. 6). 32 

23.  The  Lost  Adams  Cave 

This  version  says  that  the  Lost  Adams  in  Arizona  is  sometimes  confused 
with  the  Lost  Adams  in  New  Mexico.  They  can  be  separated  by 
calling  the  one  in  Arizona  the  ’’Lost  Adams  Cave.” 

A  lone  survivor  (f  2.6),  Adams,  told  (f  2.5)  about  a  cave  (a  2.10).  He 
was  a  trader  (c  2.13).  Three  Navajo  men  (c  5.2.7)  used  gold  (d  1.1)  for 
barter  (e  2.12).  After  several  buying  trips,  they  told  (f  2.5)  him  about  its 
source  and  agreed  to  take  him  to  the  place.  They  rode  at  night.  At  the 
mouth  of  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  they  blindfolded  him.  They  then  walked  up 
a  trail  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave  (a  2.10).  In  a  large  room  they  removed  the 
blindfold  and  Adams  saw  the  floor  covered  with  gold  nuggets.  On  their 
trip  back,  he  managed  to  slip  his  blindfold  and  note  three  peaks  (a  1.2). 
He  sold  his  store  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  looking  for  the  cave. 

24.  The  Lost  Penhatchipit  Mine  (1860’s) 

In  the  1860’s  a  lost  mine  with  much  gold  (d  1.1)  was  said  (f  2)  to  be 
”on  the  west  side  of  the  Haquihala  Mounts”  (a  1.2).  It  was  called  the 
Penhatchipit.33 

25.  The  Lost  Penhatchipit  Mine  (1863) 

In  1880  a  newspaper  (f  1.6)  carried  a  story  of  a  party  of  Mexican 
(c  5.18.4)  prospectors  (c  2.1)  who  in  1863  had  found  a  pile  of  rich  gold 
(d  1.1)  quartz  (e  2.12)  half  covered  with  sand  south  of  Granite  Wash 
(a  2.6).  They  had  heard  about  a  lost  mine  in  the  Penehachepit  (sic) 
Mountains  (a  1.2).  Its  discoverers  had  died  on  the  desert  (k  1.18),  leav¬ 
ing  the  gold  ore  where  it  fell.34 

26.  The  Lost  Penhatchipit  Mine 

In  1901  a  story  appeared  in  a  newspaper  (f  1.6)  that  ’’several  small 
heaps  of  gold  (d  1.1 ;  e  2.12)  a  few  feet  apart”  had  been  found  in  Pinhatc- 


32  Penfield  1962,  70 — 72.  The  similarity  of  this  tale  to  those  about  Dr.  Thorne’s  lost 
gold  in  the  section  on  The  Lost  Dutchman  Mine  is  striking. 

33  History  1884:  The  name  Penhatchipit  was  out  of  use  by  1870. 

84  Arizona  Democrat  1880.  n.  p. 
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hipet  (sic)  Pass  (a  1.2.1)  in  1876  by  King  Wolsey,35  George  Monroe,  and 
Dick  Halstead,  who  thought  that  the  gold  might  have  been  poured  out 
of  sacks  by  Indians  (c  5.2)  who  had  killed  its  owners  (b  7.1).36 

27.  The  Lost  Penhatchipit  Mine  (or  Lost  Frenchmen)  (1864) 

In  1867  some  Frenchmen  (c  5.6.1)  appeared  in  Yuma  with  $8,000  in 
quartz  gold  (d  1.1)  which  they  left  on  deposit  (e  2.12.5)  at  a  store.  They 
left  and  were  never  seen  again  (k  1.18).  In  1873  Woolsey  was  going 
through  Tenhachape  (sic)  Pass  (a  1.2.1)  and  came  upon  a  pile  of  gold  ore 
(e  2.12).  Its  source  was  never  found.  However,  in  1889  Lincoln  Fowler 
and  his  brother  (c  3.7)  found  an  abandoned  camp  (e  2.1 1),  but  the  vein 
had  been  exhausted  (j  3.1). 37 

28.  Lost  Frenchman  Mine  (1867) 

In  the  Eagle  Tail  Mountains  (a  1.2)  northeast  of  Yuma  in  1867  three 
Frenchmen  (c  5.6.1)  found  gold  (d  1.1).  In  Yuma  they  swapped  it 
(e  2.12)  for  supplies.  They  left  a  credit  balance  (e  2.12.5)  at  the  store. 
A  Mexican  boy  (c  5.18.4)  whom  they  hired  as  a  cook  planned  to  mark  a 
trail  for  followers,  but  the  men  discovered  the  plan  and  fired  the  boy. 
Then  the  Frenchmen  disappeared  into  the  Eagle  Tail  Mountains.  They 
were  never  seen  alive  again  (k  1.18),  but  some  unidentified  bones  may 
have  been  theirs.  Scouting  parties  found  mounds  of  gold  (e  2.12)  beside 
the  trail.  Some  link  this  with  Tenhachape  Pass  (a  1.2.1). 38 

29.  Frenchmen’s  Lost  Gold  (1867) 

This  is  essentially  the  same  story,  with  the  following  motifs:  (c  5.6.1) 
(d  1.1)  (e  2.12.5:  at  W.  B.  Hooper’s  store)  (a  1.2:  Eagle  Tail  Mountains) 
(k  2.10)  (k  1.18).  In  1873  King  Woolsey  and  his  men,  pursuing  Apaches 
(c  2.5.1),  found  gold  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12)  in  Tenhachape  Pass  (a  1.2.1).  They 
also  found  an  old  camp  (e  2.10)  and  mine  (e  2.11)  in  the  Harquahala 
Mountains  (a  1.2),  but  the  mine  was  exhausted  (j  3.1). 

A.  H.  Peeples  said  (f  2.5)  that  he  saw  the  Frenchmen  in  their  camp  in 
1868.  When  he  came  by  on  return  trip,  the  camp  had  been  destroyed. 
Maricopa  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  were  said  to  be  responsible  (b  7.1).  George 
Sears,  who  had  ore  (e  2.12)  as  evidence,  said  (f  2.5)  there  was  much 
gold  (d  1.1)  in  the  Eagle  Tail  Mountains  (a  1.2).  He  took  refuge  from 
a  heavy  rain  in  a  wash  (a  2.6)  and  the  next  morning  saw  jacks  drinking 
from  a  prospect  hole.  As  he  filled  his  canteen,  he  picked  up  ore  (n  1.6.1). 


35  King  S.  Woolsey  was  a  leading  Indian  fighter.  He  later  settled  at  Agua  Caliente, 
not  far  from  the  locale  of  the  tales. 

38  Prospect  1901,  8:1,  2,  3. 

37  Mitchell  1942c,  31. 

33  Clark  1946,  54. 
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When  Sears  got  back  to  his  home  in  Ajo,  he  realized  the  rocks  were  gold 
(d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12),  but  he  could  not  recall  where  the  place  was  (k  1 . 19).39 

30.  The  Lost  Frenchmen  Mine40 

In  1891  an  Indian  (c  5.2),  Yuma  Jim,  told  (f  2.5)  Oscar  Craine  that 
the  owners  of  the  Lost  Frenchmen  had  left  gold  (d  1.1)  which  was  still  on 
deposit  (e  2.12.5)  at  a  store  in  Yuma.  Craine  and  the  Indian  searched, 
finally  coming  to  White  Tanks  (a  1.2),  and  thence  in  an  easterly  direc¬ 
tion  until  Yuma  Jim  pointed  to  three  quartz  veins  coming  together 
(a  2.12).  The  Indian  refused  to  approach  the  mine  (k  1.10).  In  1906 
Craine  returned  and  found  the  old  camp  (e  2.1 1).  He  ran  out  of  water 
and  barely  made  his  way  back  to  safety.  When  he  returned  again  in  1946, 
he  could  find  no  traces  of  the  camp  site  (k  3)  nor  could  he  relocate  the 
pattern  formed  by  the  three  veins  (k  1.1). 41 

31.  The  Lost  Frenchmen  Mine  (early  1800’s) 

In  the  1860’s  American  (c  5.18.3)  and  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  miners 
(c  2.1)  in  the  Plomosa  Mountains  (a  1.2)  found  signs  of  much  earlier 
prospecting  (e  2.11)  along  the  Colorado  River.  Among  the  signs  were 
mine  openings  overgrown  with  slow  growing  palo  verde  and  ironwood. 
In  addition,  some  believe  that  ruins  of  stone  cabins  (a  1 1 .4)  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  remains  of  headquarters  used  by  the  Frenchmen  (c  5.6.1). 
There  are  cabin  ruins  at  Dos  Picachos  (a  1.2),  Dripping  Springs  (a  3.7), 
the  Apache  Mine,  the  Copper  Bottom  Mine,  and  on  the  Yuma-Quartzite 
road.  In  addition  William  G.  Keiser  of  Quartzite  found  a  sword  blade 
(e  2.9)  in  a  cabin,  but  never  could  relocate  the  place  because  thirst 
caused  him  to  be  confused  at  the  time  (k  1.1.1).  When  he  cleaned  the 
blade,  he  found  it  bore  the  name  of  a  French  company;  he  traced  its 
manufacture  to  c.  1786. 

Charles  Genung42  learned  (f  2.5)  from  an  Indian  (c  5.2)  that  in  the 
early  1800’s  about  forty  Frenchmen  (c  5.6.1)  were  in  western  Arizona. 
All  went  well  until  one  of  them  accidentally  shot  and  killed  the  wife  of  an 
Apache-Mohave  (c  5.2.3)  chief  (c  6.3).  The  Indian  sought  justice  and 
was  tossed  out  of  the  Frenchmen’s  camp.  The  Indians  then  killed  all  the 
foreigners  (b  7.1).43 

32.  The  Lost  Frenchmen  Mine  (1860’s) 

In  the  1860’s  three  Frenchmen  (c  5.6.1)  brought  to  Yuma  $10,000  in 

89  Mitchell  1953c,  106—109. 

Another  source  merely  mentions  that  the  Frenchmen’s  Mine  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  Eagle  Tail  Mountains  (a  1.2):  Coffman  1957,  186. 

40  In  this  and  ensuing  Lost  Frenchmen  legends,  the  name  Penehatchipit  vanishes. 

41  Weight  1959a,  30—32,  45—46. 

42  Genung  was  a  prominent  Arizona  pioneer. 

43  Weight  1950b,  2—3. 
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gold  (d  1.1)  nuggets  (e  2.12)  to  buy  supplies.  Then  they  headed  east 
along  the  Gila  River  and  camped  at  Agua  Caliente  (a  3.7).  Five  Mexi¬ 
cans  (c  5.18.4)  followed  them  from  there  north  into  the  desert  and  then 
back  to  Agua  Caliente.  The  Frenchmen  left  secretly  at  night,  but  again 
the  Mexicans  trailed  them,  this  time  to  a  place  where  all  three  men  had 
taken  a  separate  path  (k  2.10).  The  Frenchmen  never  returned  (k  1.18). 

Years  later  an  old  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  told  (f  2.5)  Bill  Bear  that  when 
he  was  young  he  had  visited  the  Frenchmen’s  camp  (e  2.11)  and  on 
opening  a  can,  had  discovered  that  they  were  putting  their  gold  (d  1.1) 
in  the  cans  (a  10.8.1).  After  telling  Bear  the  story,  the  Mexican  led  him 
to  the  Eagle  Tail  Mountains  (a  1.2). 

Another  man,  E.  B.  Hart,  said  (f  2.5)  in  1895  that  when  he  was  seven¬ 
teen,  he  was  asked  to  check  a  camp  where  a  woman  and  her  husband 
had  found  two  men  killed  by  Indians  (c  5.2)  (b  7.1).  There  was  rich 
quartz  at  the  camp  (e  2.12)  in  the  White  Tank  Mountains  (a  1.2).  These 
mountains  used  to  be  known  as  the  Frenchmen  Mountains.44 

33.  The  Lost  Gold  of  Granite  Dells 

A  party  of  prospectors  (c  2. 1)  from  the  Big  Sandy  River  was  on  its  way 
to  Prescott  in  the  early  days  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,45  carrying  much 
gold  (d  1.1)  dust  and  nuggets.  Near  Granite  Dells46  they  found  a  spring 
(a  3.7)  in  a  ravine  (a  2.13)  and  stopped  to  refill  their  canteens.  While  one 
man  guarded  the  horses,  the  rest  dropped  down  to  the  spring.  Indians 
(c  5.2)  attacked,  killing  all  but  one  man  who  escaped  (b  7.1).  When  the 
man  guarding  the  horses  saw  what  was  happening,  he  hastily  hid  the 
gold  (b  1.3).  Then  he  too  was  slain. 

Later  the  man  who  escaped  (f  2.6)  returned  with  others,  but  they  found 
no  signs  of  the  gold.  He  came  back  many  times.  Others  also  searched  in 
the  rocks  (a  1.5)  near  Prescott  (a  10.1). 47 

34.  The  Lost  Organ  Grinders’  Mine  (1860’s) 

In  the  early  1860’s,  three  young  Italians  (c  5.6.2)  earned  their  way 
across  America  with  their  hand  organs  and  pet  monkeys.  In  search  of 
gold,  the  three  left  La  Paz  on  the  Colorado  River,  going  east  via  the 
Santa  Maria  River,  toward  Granite  Creek.  They  came  upon  an  old 
Indian  dying  of  thirst  and  helped  him.  The  grateful  (f  2.4)  Mohave 


14  Weight  1959a,  24—29.  A  variant  name  for  the  Tank  Mountains  (formerly  the 
White  Tanks)  is  Frenchman  Mountains,  a  name  which  applies  to  the  northwest  half 
of  the  range. 

46  This  story  is  easily  dated  in  the  1860’s  by  its  reference  to  mining  on  the  Big  Sandy 
and  the  taking  of  gold  to  Prescott,  which  was  founded  in  1865. 

46  The  Granite  Dells,  an  area  of  fantastic  rock  formations,  was  a  favorite  place  for 
Indians  to  attack. 

4'  Informant:  Carl  W.  Clark.  Collector:  Duane  Hatch,  February  20,  1946.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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(c  5.2.3)  took  them  near  a  rich  gold  ledge  (d  1.1)  and  told  them  to  search 
(k  1.10).  The  Italians  found  and  marked  the  ledge  before  going  on  to¬ 
ward  Wickenburg.  On  their  way  they  were  attacked  by  Hualapai  (c 
5.2.6. 1)  Indians48  who  killed  two  of  them  (b  7.1).  The  third  escaped, 
made  a  map  (f  1.3),  placed  it  in  a  box  (a  10.8.2)  and  buried  it.  It  has 
never  been  found.49 

35.  The  Lost  Organ  Grinders’  Mine 

Three  young  Italians  (c  5.6.2)  not  only  helped  an  Indian,  but  enter¬ 
tained  him  with  their  organ  music.  The  grateful  (f  2.4)  Indian  (c  5.2) 
showed  them  a  gold  vein  (d  1.1).  When  the  young  men  had  to  go  for 
supplies,  they  made  a  map  (f  1.3)  on  the  back  of  some  sheet  music.  En 
route  two  were  slain  by  Indians  (b  7.1),  but  Luigi,  who  was  wounded, 
managed  to  bury  the  map  and  live  to  tell  (f  2.6)  the  story,  dying  shortly 
thereafter.  The  monkeys  went  wild  and  their  descendants  arc  still  in  the 
area  northwest  of  Wickenburg  toward  the  Santa  Maria  River.50 

36.  Organ  Grinders’  Ledge  (early  1 860’s) 

Bill  Bear  told  Mitchell  (f  2.5)  that  in  the  early  1860’s  three  organ 
grinders  with  their  monkeys  were  on  their  way  from  La  Paz  to  Granite 
Creek.  The  tale  contains  the  following  motifs,  parallel  to  other  versions 
already  related :  (c  5.6.2)  (c  5.2.3)  (f2.4)  (d  1.1)  (a  2.13:  a  canyon  north 
of  Peeple’s  Canyon)  (a  3.3)  (a  4.1.3:  cottonwood  trees)  (a3.7)  (a  2.6). 
Having  found  the  gold,  the  men  took  small  bags  of  it  (e  2.12)  with  them 
and  drew  a  rough  map  (f  1.3).  They  reached  Tres  Alamos  Springs.  There 
Hualapai  Indians  (c  5.2.6. 1)  killed  them  (b  7.1)  and  the  Mohave  (k 
1.18).  One  Italian  survived,  put  the  map  in  the  metal  box  (a  10.8.2)  of 
one  of  the  organs  and  buried  it  under  a  boulder  (a  1.5)  near  the  spring 
(a  3.7).  He  left  the  monkeys  to  shift  for  themselves.  He  took  bags  of  gold 
with  him.  Later  Francisco  Gonzales,  a  teamster  (c  2.7),  found  him  dying 
of  thirst.  He  told  his  story  (f  2.6)  before  he  died.51 

37.  The  Lost  Gold  of  Lynch  (sic)  Creek52  (1864) 

In  1864  miners  washed  gold  (d  1.1)  at  Lynch  Creek  (a  3.3)  a  few  miles 
east  of  Prescott.  For  protection  against  Indians  (c  5.2)  who  robbed  the 
miners  (c  2. 1)  whenever  they  could,  the  white  men  placed  guards  around 
their  camp.  The  miners  struck  very  rich  placer  gold  (d  1.1),  taking  out 
about  $30,000  in  nuggets  packed  in  five  buckskin  sacks.  These  they  tied 


48  Both  Mohaves  and  Hualapais  were  in  this  area,  thus  lending  authenticity  to  the 
tale. 

49  Mitchell  1942d,  15—16. 

50  Lovelace  1956,  22—23. 

61  Mitchell  1953c,  79—81. 

52  No  doubt  this  should  be  Lynx  Creek,  the  scene  of  gold  panning  in  1863  and  1864. 
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on  burros  and  set  out  for  Prescott  with  an  armed  escort  of  six  men.  Be¬ 
tween  Lynch  Creek  and  Prescott  two  Indians  (c  5.2)  killed  the  miners 
(b  7.1),  took  the  gold,  and  headed  for  the  mountains. 

Within  three  hours  a  posse  had  set  out.  Ten  miles  away  from  the  scene 
of  the  attack,  the  posse  overtook  and  killed  the  Indians.  However,  they 
did  not  find  the  gold,  and  they  believed  that  it  had  been  well  hidden  by 
the  Indians.53 

38.  The  Lost  Gold  of  Squaw  Hollow  (1864) 

In  1864  Colonel  Woolsey  and  a  group  of  men  were  pursuing  Indians.54 
They  made  camp  in  Squaw  Hollow  (a  2.8),  said  to  be  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Phoenix  in  the  Camp  Creek  (a  3.3)  area,  some  ten  miles  south 
of  Bronco  Canyon  (a  2.13).  While  some  of  the  men  rested,  others  pros¬ 
pected.  The  latter  came  back  to  camp  bearing  a  hat  filled  with  rich  gold 
(d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12).  The  hostile  Indians  (c  5.2)  returned  so  that  the  men 
could  not  work  on  the  gold  ledge  (b  6.1.1).  A  man  who  was  present 
when  the  nuggets  were  brought  into  camp  (f  2.6)  returned  to  Squaw 
Hollow  (a  2.8)  years  later,  but  could  find  no  gold.55 

39.  Lost  Mine  in  Squaw  Hollow 

This  is  essentially  the  same  story,  purportedly  as  told  by  one  who  was 
present  at  the  initial  discovery  (f  2.6):  (d  1.1)  (a  2.8)  (c  5.2.1)  (a  3.3: 
Camp  Creek)  (c  2.12.1)  (f  2.5)  (e  2.12)  (b  7.1)  (k  1.15)  (c  2.10)  (c  1.1) 
(a  3.3)  (a  11.4.1)56 

40.  Lost  Squaw  Hollow  Ledge 

This  version  has  a  map  illustration  (f  1.3). 

According  to  this  version,  Arizona  Indian  fighters  (c  2.2.1)  found  and 
took  ore  (e  2.12)  to  their  camp  in  Squaw  Hollow  (a  2.8)  at  Camp  Creek 
(a  3.3)  about  ten  miles  south  of  Bronco  Canyon  (a  2.13).  With  Col.  Wool¬ 
sey  was  Judge  J.  T.  Alsap.  After  a  fight  with  Apaches  (c  5.2.1),  the  men 
prospected  for  gold  and  found  a  hatful  of  it  (d  1.1).  The  Apaches  returned 
with  reinforcements  and  drove  the  whites  out  (b  7.1).  They  left  too 
hurriedly  to  note  landmarks  (k  1.1.10).  They  did  not  discuss  it  because 
each  expected  to  return.  Years  later  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  sheepherder 
(c  2.10)  camped  at  the  same  place  with  a  man  who  had  a  cabin  there 
and  was  working  the  mine.  The  prospector  (c  2.1)  was  using  the  ore  to 


33  Informant:  H.  M.  Huddleston.  Collector:  Pat  Huddleston,  March  7,  1946. 
University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

54  King  S.  Woolsey  was  in  fact  on  such  an  expedition  in  1864.  Expedition  chronicles 
do  not  mention  finding  gold. 

63  Mitchell  1949a,  17. 

38  Penfield  1962,  32—34. 
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put  his  son  (c  3.5)  through  college.  When  the  herder  returned  years 
later,  the  prospector  was  gone.  He  told  the  story  (f  2.5)  to  a  friend.57 

41.  The  Lost  Silver  of  the  Little  Colorado  (1866) 

W.  H.  Hardy  had  an  ore  mill  on  the  Colorado  River58  from  which  a 
prospector  (c  2.1)  set  out  in  1866.  The  man  returned  two  months  later 
with  rich  silver  (d  1.2)  glance  (e  2.12)  and  told  (f  2.5)  Hardy  that  he  had 
found  a  mountain  of  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Colorado  River 
(a  3.1.2).  Hardy  and  other  prospectors  (c  2.1)  in  a  party  could  find  no 
sign  of  such  a  mountain  and  concluded  that  the  prospector  had  deliberate¬ 
ly  misled  them  (k  1.15)  and  that  probably  he  had  found  his  silver  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Maria  River  (a  3. 1.2). 59 

42.  Silver  Mountain  in  Northern  Arizona 

A  prospector  (c  2.1)  found  silver  (d  1.2)  and  other  metals  (d  1.4)  and 
had  ore  (e  2.12)  as  proof.  He  said  he  found  it  in  the  Little  Colorado 
River  (a  3.1).  He  gave  insufficient  clues  (k  2.1)  so  no  one  could  find  the 
mountain  (a  1.2). 60 

43.  Lost  Gold  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains  (c.  1868) 

Two  famous  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  leaders —  Mangas  Coloradoand  Cochise 
(c  6.3)  —  are  said  (f  2)  to  have  robbed  a  Butterfield  stage  (d  4.1)  in 
the  late  1860’s  near  Dragoon  Pass.  Cochise  hid  two  boxes  (a  10.8.2)  of 
money  (d  1.3)  and  gold  (d  1.1)  in  the  nearby  Dragoon  Mountains  (a 
1.2),  possibly  in  a  cave  (a  2.10)  in  Stronghold  Canyon  (a  2.13).61 

44.  Gold  in  Mountain  Pass  in  Southern  Arizona 

Cochise,  the  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  chief  (c  6.3),  attacked  a  stage.  On  board 
were  gold  (d  1.1)  and  money  (d  1.3).  As  the  Indians  has  no  use  for  the 
loot  (d  4.1),  they  abandoned  it  (b  7.3).  It  is  in  a  cave  (a  2.10)  in  a  canyon 
(a  2.13)  near  a  mountain  pass  (a  1.2.1).62 

45.  The  Lost  Gold  of  Apache  Lookout  (1868) 

On  April  28,  1868,  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  a  stage  with  five  pas¬ 
sengers  at  the  foot  of  Apache  Lookout  (a  1.5),  killing  all  the  white  men 
(b  7.1).  From  their  work  in  California,  three  of  the  passengers  had  been 


”  Mitchell  1953c,  180—181. 

58  William  H.  Hardy  established  a  shipping  point  for  mining  supplies  and  ore  on 
the  Colorado  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Mohave  in  1864. 

58  Lovelace  1956,  181—183. 

80  Ferguson  1937,  188—189. 

61  Lovelace  1956,  153.  Apache  Indians  showed  no  interest  in  money  or  gold.  By  1868, 
the  Butterfield  line  was  out  of  existence. 

«*  Ferguson  1937,  159—160. 
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transporting  gold  (d  1.1)  estimated  at  from  $30,000  to  $75,000.  None 
has  ever  been  recovered.  The  Indians  looted  the  coach,  but  as  they  had 
no  use  for  gold  (b  7.3),  it  is  believed  that  the  gold  lies  buried  near  the 
scene  of  the  massacre.63 

46.  Mount  Grayback  Gold 

An  ex-army  officer  (c  2.2)  named  Thomas  MacLean  settled  as  a  trad¬ 
er  (c  2.13)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  and  San  Pedro  rivers  (a  3.1.2) 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grayback  (a  1.2).  From  Indians  (c  5.2)  who  used 
coarse  gold  (d  1.1)  for  trading  (e  2.12),  MacLean  learned  of  a  vein  about 
half  a  mile  from  his  store.  When  he  raided  the  vein,  the  Indians  slew  him 
(b  7.1).  The  vein  has  never  been  found.64 

47.  Lost  Gold  in  the  Winchester  Mountains  (c.  1870) 

A  treasure  (d  7)  stolen  from  prospectors  (c  2.1)  by  Indians  (c  5.2)  in  a 
battle  at  the  Point  of  Mountain  stage  station65  was  buried  near  the  station 
(a  10.2.8).  A  squaw  told  (f  2.5)  Willie  Stevens  in  1928  that  the  Indians 
buried  it  in  a  Dutch  oven  (a  10.8.1)  in  the  Winchester  Mountains  (a  1.2) 
between  two  large  rocks  (a  1.5). 66 

48.  Lost  Silver  of  Coalmine  Springs  (1870) 

In  1870  bandits  (c  4.1)  are  said  (f  2)  to  have  attacked  a  pack  train 
carrying  silver  bullion  (d  1.2)  from  border  smelters.  The  attack  occurred 
at  Coalmine  Springs  (a  3.7)  near  Alto  (a  10.1).  No  one  has  ever  found  the 
bullion.  It  is  said  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  attack,  anyone  camped 
at  Coalmine  Springs  can  hear  the  mule  bells  as  the  animals  stampede 
(h  8.12.6)  up  the  mountains.67 

49.  The  Lost  Belle  McKeever  Mine  (1869) 

The  lost  Belle  McKeever  Mine  is  said  to  be  the  “richest  gold  ledge 
(d  1.1)  ever  discovered  in  North  America.”  It  was  named  for  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  family  massacred  by  Indians. 

In  1869  the  McKeever  family  left  Texas  for  California.  They  stopped 
briefly  at  Camp  McDowell  in  Arizona,  from  which  point  four  army 
officers  accompanied  them  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Salt 
rivers.  On  the  following  day  the  family  arrived  at  the  Big  Bend.  Their 
son  (c  3.5)  herding  horses  on  the  opposite  bank  watched  helplessly  as 


«  Ferguson  1937,  25—26. 

•4  Bailey  1960a,  48. 

66  The  mention  of  the  Point  of  Mountain  stage  station  is  responsible  for  dating  this 
tale  c.  1870,  when  the  station  was  in  operation. 

M  William  Whelan  Files,  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society. 

*7  Informant:  Marshall  Ashburn.  Collector:  Rosemary  Ashburn.  University  of 
Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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Apaches  massacred  his  family.  He  saw  his  sister  Belle  ride  unwittingly 
back  into  the  camp  only  to  be  seized  by  the  Indians.  Jim  rode  off  for  help, 
met  the  mail  stage,  and  hurried  back.  Belle  was  missing,  the  rest  of  the 
family  dead. 

Three  soldiers  (c  2.2)  were  dispatched  to  trail  the  Indians  (c  5.2.1). 
The  desert  heat  was  intense.  By  noon  two  horses  had  died  of  thirst.  Soon 
one  of  the  soldiers  went  insane.  At  midnight  a  mare  uncovered  water  by 
pawing  at  the  earth.  Early  the  following  morning,  while  drinking  water, 
one  of  the  soldiers  (named  Flannigan)  noticed  (n  1.6.1)  gold  (d  1.1)  ”as 
big  as  buckshot  .  .  .  with  occasional  nuggets  as  big  as  blackberries.”  The 
men  did  not  know  where  they  were  except  that  they  were  near  the  Har- 
qua  Hala  Mountains  (a  1.2).  Working  with  cups,  belt  knives  and  bare 
hands,  the  three  men  dug  out  ten  pounds  of  pure  gold.  By  the  following 
day  their  plight  was  very  bad,  for  they  had  dysentery  brought  on  by 
eating  raw  horseflesh.  They  made  a  location,  naming  it  the  Belle  Mc- 
Keever.  Then,  taking  fifty  pounds  of  gold,  they  left.  Sgt.  Crossthwaite 
made  a  crude  map  (f  1.3),  but  as  they  were  confused  (k  1.1.4)  about 
directions,  it  is  possible  that  they  were  west  of  the  Granite  Wash  Moun¬ 
tains  (a  1 .2)  rather  than  east  as  they  thought. 

The  demented  man,  Joseph  Wormley,  balked  at  leaving  the  water. 
Flannigan  did  his  best  to  make  the  mad  man  conserve  his  energy  as  they 
set  out  across  the  desert.  Crossthwaite,  feverish  from  the  sun,  drenched 
his  head  with  the  remaining  water  in  his  canteen.  By  noon  he  was  mad, 
whereas  Wormley  had  improved  a  little.  The  exhausted  men  found  shade 
and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  When  Flannigan  awoke,  he  was  alone  and 
his  horse  was  gone.  Stumbling  along,  he  came  to  Crossthwaite’s  body 
(k  1.18).  Soon  after  daylight  Flannigan  was  rescued.  Later  a  friendly 
Indian  (c  5.2)  brought  in  Wormley,  overcome  by  amnesia  (k  1.1.8). 
Before  he  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  Flannigan  tried  a  half  dozen 
times  to  locate  the  lost  Belle  McKeever  (k  1.1).  Others  have  also  looked 
for  it,  without  success.68 

50.  The  Lost  Belle  McKeever  Mine 

The  Abner  McKeever  family  was  ranching  on  the  Gila  at  Big  Bend 
where  McKeever  also  had  a  placer  mine.  Apaches  attacked  and  slew  all 
but  Belle,  whom  they  took  with  them.  Three  soldiers  (c  2.2)  went  in  pur¬ 
suit  from  Fort  Yuma,  and  during  their  many  hardships  they  found  (n  1) 
gold  (d  1.1),  not  only  in  the  spring  (a  3.7),  but  also  two  gold-bearing 
quartz  veins  on  a  nearby  hill  (a  1.3).  No  one  has  ever  found  the  lost  gold 
locations.69 

51.  The  Lost  Belle  McKeever  Gold 

This  repeats  the  same  story  as  given  above.  The  motifs  in  connection 


*•  Lost  Belle  1909,  13—16. 
*•  Lovelace  1956,  226—230. 
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with  the  lost  mine  legend  are  as  follows:  (c  2.2)  (c  5.2.1)  (n  1.6.1)  (a  3.7) 
(d  1.1)  (a  1.2)  (k  1.4)  (e  2.12)  (k  1.18)  (c  5.2)  (k  1.1.8)  (k  1.1).  In  this 
version,  the  sole  survivor  (f  2.6)  feared  to  search  because  he  dreaded 
running  out  of  water  again  (k  1.21). 70 

52.  The  Lost  Soldier  (Belle  McKeever)  Gold 

This  is  the  same  tale,  with  minor  variations.  The  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  in 
this  version  abducted  Belle  McKeever  from  her  father’s  ranch  on  the 
Big  Bend.  The  father  (c  3.1),  Abner,  was  released  and  rode  to  Fort  Yuma 
for  help.  Soldiers  (c  2.2)  went  after  the  Apaches  and  caught  up  with 
them.  The  Apaches  split  their  party.  The  soldiers  separated  to  follow 
both  Indian  parties.  Three  soldiers  became  lost.  While  washing  at  a 
spring  (a  3.7)  in  the  Granite  Wash  Mountains  (a  1.2),  one  soldier  named 
Crossthwaite  found  (n  1.6.1)  gold  (d  1.1)  and  two  veins  nearby.  The  men 
took  fifty  pounds  of  ore  (e  2.12)  on  their  one  remaining  horse.  Crossth¬ 
waite  died  (k  1.18).  Flannigan  was  afraid  to  search  for  the  lost  vein 
(k  1.21),  and  although  Wormley  searched,  he  never  could  find  it  (k 
l.l).71 

53.  Lost  Belle  McKeever  Gold 

The  following  tale  is  by  far  the  most  complex.  The  early  Spanish 
period  furnishes  background  for  the  story.  An  article  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  the  early  1920’s  said  that  Indians  (c  5.2)  were  known  to  have 
had  a  mine  in  the  desert  hills  (a  1.3)  near  Tucson  where  they  mined 
gold  (d  1.1)  for  the  Spaniards  (c  5.13).  This  was  recorded  in  a  Jesuit 
report  (c  1.1)  (f  1.4.1)  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1687.  Later  prospectors 
(c  2.1)  heard  the  Indian  tradition  (f  2)  and  saw  ore  (e  2.12).  The  Indians 
knew  the  location  of  the  mine  but  refused  to  talk  about  it  (k  1.15).  After 
the  abduction  of  Abner  McKeever’s  daughter  (c  3.6),  soldiers  (c  2.2) 
pursued  the  Apaches  (c  5.2.1).  Lost  and  almost  dead  of  thirst,  they  found 
water  (a  3.7)  and  gold  (d  1.1)  at  the  same  time  (n  1.6.1).  They  took  some 
ore  (e  2.12).  One  man  died  (k  1.18)  of  thirst;  a  second  went  mad,  and 
the  third  could  not  recall  landmarks  (k  1.1.13).  Harold  Bell  Wright,  the 
novelist,  wrote  the  details  in  a  letter  (f  1.2)  to  a  friend.72 

54.  The  Lost  Emigrants’  Gold  (1870) 

In  1870  William  Simmons  of  Prescott73  agreed  to  guide  a  party  from 
Denton  County,  Texas,  to  California.  As  the  emigrants  neared  the 
Estrella  Mountains  (a  1.2),  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  were  en  route  on  their 


70  Ferguson  1937,  230—235. 

71  Penfield  1962,  134—136. 

71  Rascoe  1962,  127—129. 

73  William  Simmons  was  a  pioneer  who  in  1864  settled  in  what  is  now  a  community 
which  bears  his  name. 
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’’seasonal  journey  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Superstition  Moun¬ 
tains.”  When  the  Simmons  party  camped  near  Montezuma  Head  (a  1.5), 
they  placed  all  their  money  (d  1.3),  watches  and  jewelry  (d  2)  in  a  pot 
(a  10.8.1)  for  safety  (b  1),  burying  it  in  the  middle  of  their  camp  (b  3.1). 
At  daylight  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  but  were  driven  off.  In  their  haste 
to  leave,  the  emigrants  neglected  to  dig  up  the  pot  (k  1.1.10).  It  has  never 
been  found.74 

55.  The  Iron  Pot  with  $50,000 

A  party  of  emigrants  (c  2.12.2)  nearing  the  Estrella  Mountains  (a  1.2) 
heard  that  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  were  near.  The  emigrants  camped  at 
Montezuma  Head  (a  1.5),  placing  watches,  jewelry  (d  2)  and  their 
money  (d  1.3)  in  an  iron  pot  (a  10.8.1)  (b  3.1).  The  Apaches  did  attack 
(b  7.1)  but  were  driven  off.  The  emigrants  left  in  such  haste  that  later 
they  could  not  recall  where  they  had  buried  the  pot  (k  1.1.10).  In  1946 
Pima  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  found  the  camp  site  (e  2.10)  and  some  coins 
(e  2.14.1)  dated  1865.75 

56.  The  Lost  Gold  of  Eskiminzin  (1870) 

A  disgraced  army  officer  (c  2.2)  joined  the  Yuma  Indians,  taking  their 
tribal  name  for  his  own.  He  became  a  trader  (c  2.13)  and  frequently  was 
paid  with  gold  (d  1.1).  In  particular  he  noticed  that  the  Aravaipa  Apach¬ 
es  (c  5.2.1)  used  pink  quartz  ore  (e  2.12).  In  1870  the  trader  visited 
Eskiminzin,76  the  Apache  leader  (c  6.3),  to  persuade  him  and  his  group 
stop  marauding  and  also  to  learn  the  origin  of  the  pink  ore.  In  return  for 
horses  and  blankets  the  Apaches  told  (f  2.5)  him  where  its  source  was. 
Then  the  trader  went  to  Tucson  to  get  a  freighter  (c  2.7)  named  Critten¬ 
den  to  help  him.77  The  two  men  found  the  place,  loaded  their  wagons 
with  ore,  and  returned  to  Tucson.  The  result  was  a  gold  stampede,  but 
to  the  southeast.  ’’Yuma”  then  set  out  alone,  but  was  never  seen  again 
(k  1.18).  Crittenden  decided  to  try  his  luck.  En  route  he  stopped  at  Camp 
Grant  where  he  learned  that  Apaches  were  on  the  war  path.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  went  on.  He  also  disappeared  (k  1.18).  His  horse  was  found  on  the 
San  Pedro  River  about  ten  miles  north  of  old  Camp  Grant.  Then  came 
the  Camp  Grant  massacre  and  thereafter  there  was  no  possibility  that 
Eskiminzin  would  ever  reveal  the  origin  of  the  pink  gold  quartz  (k 
1.14). 78 


74  Lovelace  1956,  220—222. 

76  Ferguson  1937,  224—227. 

7®  Eskiminzin  was  the  leader  of  the  Aravapai  Apaches  who  were  slaughtered  during 
the  infamous  Camp  Grant  massacre  in  1871. 

77  This  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  achieving  verisimilitude  by  using  a  well-known 
name.  However,  Crittenden  was  a  general  after  whom  Fort  Crittenden  in  southern 
Arizona  was  named. 

78  Lovelace  1956,  67—76. 
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57.  Yuma’s  Gold 

An  ex-soldier  (c  2.2)  known  as  Yuma  had  been  discharged  from  the 
army  for  peculation.  He  married  a  Yuman  (c  5.2.3)  woman  and  became 
an  Indian  trader  (c  2.13).  As  his  marriage  had  made  him  a  member  of 
the  friendly  Apache  tribes  in  the  Aravaipa  (a  3.3)  area,  Apaches  (c 
5.2.1)  showed  him  rich  gold  quartz  (d  1.1)  in  a  crater-like  depression 
(a  2.8),  after  which  the  hole  in  the  mountains  (a  1.2)  east  of  the  San  Ped¬ 
ro  valley  was  again  concealed.  Yuma  joined  a  man  named  Crittenden  in 
Tucson  and  together  they  got  some  of  the  gold  (e  2.12)  and  brought  it 
to  Tucson.  Yuma  took  his  wife  among  the  Papago,  who  thought  the 
white  man  and  his  wife  were  spies.  The  man  was  never  seen  again  (k 
1.18).  Crittenden  later  went  off  to  the  mine  but  disappeared  (k  1.18). 
His  horse  was  found  wandering  by  itself.79 

58.  Yuma’s  Lost  Gold 

A  young  aristocrat  was  quartered  as  an  officer  (c  2.2)  in  Arizona 
City.80  He  was  given  the  blame  for  the  deeds  of  a  dishonest  handler  of 
supplies  and  was  discharged.  He  renounced  whites,  married  a  Yuma 
(c  5.2.3)  squaw  and  took  the  name  of  Yuma.  He  became  a  trader  (c 
2.13).  The  Aravaipai  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  paid  him  in  gold  (d  1.1)  ore 
(e  2.12)  for  weapons.  He  asked  their  chief  (c  6.3),  Eskiminzin,81  to  show 
him  where  the  gold  came  from.  They  went  to  a  range  (a  1.3)  overlooking 
the  San  Pedro  Valley  (a  2.2)  to  the  east.  They  then  went  to  a  small  basin 
(a  2.8)  where  Yuma  dug  and  found  gold  pink  quartz  (e  2.12)  and  free 
gold.  Eskiminzin  feared  tribal  punishment  (h  7.2)  and  so  left.  In  Tucson, 
Yuma  asked  a  freighter  (c  2.7)  and  ex-soldier  (c  2.2)  named  Crittenden 
to  join  him.  They  went  for  gold  and  brought  it  to  Tucson  (e  2.12).  To 
keep  a  stampede  from  developing,  Yuma  and  his  wife  left  and  disappeared 
(k  1.5).  Crittenden  set  out  alone  for  the  gold  source,  stopping  en  route 
at  Camp  Grant.  He  was  never  seen  again  (k  1.18). 

Some  say  the  gold  may  be  found  in  a  chimney  (a  2.9 :  this  is  a  mining 
term)  and  that  a  new  device,  a  ’’scintellometer”  (h  8.6)  might  help.82 

59.  Yuma’s  Lost  Gold  Mine 

Thomas  McLean  was  quartermaster  (c  2.2)  at  Fort  Yuma.  When  he 
was  courtmartialed,  he  joined  the  Indians,  married  the  Yuman  chief’s 
(c  6.3)  daughter  (c  3.6)  (c  5.2.3).  He  became  a  trader  (c  2.13)  with  the 
Aravaipai  Apaches  (c  5.2.1),  who  used  gold  (d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12)  to  buy 
goods.  Es-ki-min-zin  led  him  to  its  source.  They  went  over  a  ridge 

78  Dobie  1930a,  215—220. 

80  This  was  the  early  name  for  present-day  Yuma.  First  called  Colorado  City,  it 
was  a  crossing  for  emigrants  in  1849.  The  name  was  changed  to  Arizona  City  in 
1858.  It  became  Yuma  in  1866. 

81  Eskiminzin  was  the  tribal  leader  of  the  Aravaipai  Apaches  at  the  time  of  the 
Camp  Grant  Massacre  of  these  Indians  by  men  from  Tucson  in  1871. 

88  Ferguson  1937,  70—82. 
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(a  1.3)  overlooking  a  valley  (a  2.2)  to  the  east,  then  going  six  miles  north 
to  a  basin  (a  2.8).  There  they  dug  away  some  dirt  and  uncovered  the 
gold. 

In  one  version,  Yuma  is  said  to  have  returned  with  a  General  Walker83 
and  they  took  some  of  the  ore  (e  2.12)  to  Tucson,  but  would  not  reveal  to 
others  (k  1.16)  where  the  source  was.  After  the  Camp  Grant  Massacre  in 
1861, 84  Yuma  went  into  Papago  country  to  round  up  his  cattle,  fearing 
the  Apaches.  The  Papago  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  thought  he  had  joined  the 
Apaches85  (their  traditional  enemy)  and  killed  him  (k  1.18).  General 
Walker  feared  the  Apaches  (k  1 .8)  and  so  did  not  return  to  the  mine.  Just 
before  he  died  of  tuberculosis,  he  told  boozer  John  Sweeney  his  secret 
(f  2.4).  For  a  few  drinks,  Sweeney  told  (f  2.3)  Charles  O.  Brown,86  but 
what  he  said  was  so  garbled  that  Brown  never  could  find  the  gold  (k  2.1). 

The  variant  in  this  source  is  the  usual  one,  with  the  following  motifs: 
(c  5.2.1)  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12)  (c  2.7)  (k  1.18)  Crittenden  went  back  to  the 
mine  (k  1.18).  Soon  thereafter  all  the  Aravapai  Apaches  were  wiped  out 
in  the  Camp  Grant  Massacre  and  with  them  died  the  secret  of  the  source 
of  Yuma’s  gold.87 

60.  Yuma’s  Lost  Mine 

The  first  part  of  this  version  is  identical  with  the  preceding  tales,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following  motifs:  (c  2.2)  (c  2.13)  (c  5.2)  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12) 
(a  1.2).  Thomas  MacLean,  the  trader,  had  his  post  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Gila  and  San  Pedro  Rivers  (a  3.1.2)  and  discovered  that  the  Indians 
got  their  gold  about  half  a  mile  away  from  his  post.  With  a  man  named 
Wilson,  he  raided  their  source  and  left  for  Tucson.  The  Indians  killed 
(b  7.1)  both  men  at  Canada  del  Oro.88  Charles  C.  Brown  knew  the 
general  direction  of  the  vein,  but  never  found  it.89 

61.  Yuma’s  Lost  Mine 

Two  sources  make  fragmentary  reference  to  this  legend.  One  merely 
says  that  it  was  on  a  hill  (a  1.3)  near  the  Indian  village  (a  10.1). 90  The 
other  denies  that  the  gold  ever  existed  (r  1)  on  the  San  Pedro  River.91 

88  A  General  Walker  in  the  1860’s  organized  Arizona  Rangers  to  fight  Apaches. 

84  The  massacre  took  place  in  1871.  Most  of  the  Aravaipai  Apaches  were  slaugh¬ 
tered.  They  were  under  the  protection  of  the  army  at  the  time. 

88  White  men  from  Tucson  and  Papago  Indians  took  part  in  the  Camp  Grant 
Massacre.  The  Papago  and  Apache  were  traditional  enemies. 

88  This  is  the  name  of  a  prominent  Tucson  pioneer. 

87  Penfield  1962,  146—150. 

88  This  is  an  interesting  addition.  This  arroyo  is  on  the  trail  to  Old  Camp  Grant, 
a  fact  not  generally  known  today. 

88  Bailey  1960a,  48. 

80  Bailey  1960a,  13. 

81  Coffman  1957,  186. 
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62.  Yuma’s  Lost  Ledge 

An  old  Colt  revolver  (e  2.9)  found  near  old  Fort  Grant  (a  11.3)  is 
believed  to  be  a  clue  to  the  lost  Yuma  gold  (d  1.1),  used  by  Apaches  (c 
5.2.1)  long  ago.  They  showed  the  place  to  a  discharged  army  officer  (c 
2.2)  who  had  married  a  Yuma  woman  and  become  a  trader  (c  2.13). 
Motifs  are  as  follows:  (e  2.12)  (a  1.3)  (a  3.1)  (a  2.13)  (a  2.8).  Yuma  took 
a  sample.  He  knew  that  the  Apaches  guarded  the  place  (g  1.1.1)  and 
would  kill  him  if  he  returned.  He  was  joined  by  Crittenden  (f2.5: 
Crittenden  told  his  story  at  Fort  Grant)  (k  1.18).  His  horse  was  found 
tied  to  a  tree.92 

63.  The  Lincoln-Glanton  Treasure 

Near  Yuma  several  disreputable  men  operated  a  ferry  for  emigrants  to 
cross  the  Colorado  River  to  the  California  side.  Money  (d  1.3)  in  both 
gold  (d  1.1)  and  silver  (d  1 .2)  was  hidden  by  two  of  these  men,  one  named 
’’Doctor”  Able  B.  Lincoln,  and  the  other  John  Glanton.  Glanton  had 
made  money  scalping  Apaches  (5.2.1)  and  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  for  boun¬ 
ty.93  When  the  Mexicans  learned  what  he  was  doing,  they  went  after  him. 
Glanton  escaped  to  Yuma,  where  he  met  Lincoln  and  went  to  work 
ferrying  for  him.  Glanton  soon  evicted  Lincoln,  raised  the  ferrying  price, 
and  threw  the  Indians  out  of  the  business  of  ferrying  emigrants.  The 
Indians  slew  both  men  (b  7.1)  (k  1.18).  Jeremiah  Hill  said  the  Indians 
found  Lincoln’s  money,  but  said  nothing  about  Glanton’s.  Glanton  is 
said  (f  2)  to  have  buried  his  under  a  mesquite  tree,  possibly  in  a  grove 
(a  4.1.1)  on  the  California  side  of  the  Colorado  River. 

William  Carr,  another  ferryman,  said  (f  2.5)  that  Lincoln  had  $50,000 
in  silver  (d  1.2)  and  about  $25,000  in  gold  (d  1.1). 94 

64.  The  Lost  San  Carlos  Apache  Silver  (1872) 

It  had  long  been  rumored  (f  2)  that  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  had  access  to  so 
much  silver  (d  1.2)  that  no  matter  how  much  was  taken  out,  more  would 
be  found  (h  10).  In  1872  an  old  Sonoran  (c  5.18.4)  is  said  to  have  found 
an  endless  source  of  silver  near  the  headquarters  of  the  San  Carlos  Apach¬ 
es  (a  10.2.7)  where  he  located  a  peak  (a  1.2)  rich  in  both  veins  and 
nuggets  of  silver  (d  1.2).  The  old  man  returned  to  his  home  to  establish 
his  claim,  but  he  became  ill.  Just  prior  to  his  death,  he  told  (f  2.1)  his 
family  how  to  find  the  peak.  A  conducta  found  it,  but  as  it  was  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  Indian  reservation  (a  13.5) 95  the  Sonorans 

9!  Mitchell  1953c,  92—96. 

**  This  is  historically  so. 

91  Penfield  1962,  157—160. 

96  It  is  of  interest  that  the  original  locators  of  the  Christmas  Mine  could  not  estab¬ 
lish  their  claim  because  the  mineral  lay  within  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation. 
After  some  years,  political  influence  was  used  to  change  the  lines  of  the  reservation, 
thus  placing  the  Christmas  Mine  outside  its  boundaries. 
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could  not  legally  (k  2.12)  lay  claim  to  it.  The  family  guarded  the  secret, 
which  was  partially  revealed  (f  2.5)  when  one  of  the  women  married  an 
American.  The  Apaches  know  about  the  peak,  but  are  not  interested  in 
its  potential  wealth  (k  2.1 1).96 

65.  Silver  Mountain  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation 

Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  used  silver  (d  1.2)  bullets  (e  2.12.2)  to  shoot  at 
strangers,  who  dug  the  bullets  out  of  their  saddles  (e  2.9).  In  the  1860’s 
Encinas  (c  5.18.4)  was  captured  and  lived  with  the  Indians  for  seven 
years.  Then  he  escaped.  He  had  helped  them  get  silver  (f  2.6)  from  a 
whole  mountain  of  nuggets.  In  1890  his  nephew  (c  3.16)  had  a  map 
(f  1.3)  drawn  by  his  uncle  (c  3.13).  The  nephew  searched  on  the  San 
Carlos  Reservation  (a  13.5)  and  found  the  mountain  but  could  not  work 
it  because  it  would  have  been  illegal  to  do  so  (k  2.12).  He  did  not  tell  the 
Indian  agent  (c  2.4)  where  it  was  (k  1.15).  L.  K.  Thompson,  Encinas’ 
brother-in-law  (c  3.7.1),  a  half-breed  (c  5.1),  also  knew  where  it  was.  He 
told  (f  2.5)  Milton  Rose.  He  said  that  it  was  not  on  the  San  Carlos,  but 
on  the  White  River  Reservation  (a  13.5),  and  that  as  the  region  was 
closed  to  mining,  there  was  no  use  returning  to  it.97 

66.  Lost  Mountain  of  Silver 

Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  stopped  at  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency  on  their 
way  to  look  for  a  mountain  (a  1.2)  of  silver  (d  1.2).  According  to  their 
leader,  Pedro  Encinas  (f  2.5),  a  relative  of  his  had  found  it  years  earlier, 
but  was  too  old  to  return  (k  1 .2) .  He  passed  along  the  secret  on  his  death¬ 
bed  (f  2.1).  I.  K.  Thompson,  a  brother-in-law  (c  3.7.1),  found  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  (a  13.5),  where  it  was  illegal  to  mine 
(k  2.12).  They  also  found  signs  of  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  massacre  (b  7.1). 
Encinas  never  revealed  where  the  mountain  was  (k  1.1 5). 98 

67.  Silver  Mountain  in  the  Reservation 

This  is  the  same  tale,  with  the  following  motifs:  (a  3.1)  (d  1.2)  (h  5.5: 
The  Indians  believe  the  item  grows  of  itself)  (c  5.18.4)  (a  1.2)  (a  13.5) 
(k  1.2)  (k  2.16)  (c  3.1.1)  (c  3.1.2)  (c  5.6.1)  (k  2.1 1)." 

68.  Lost  Gold  of  Wild  Bronco  Canyon  (1871) 

In  the  early  days  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  used  silver  (d  1.2)  bullets  (e  2. 12.2), 
and  in  one  instance  they  were  bartering  gold  (d  1.1)  for  bullets  in  1871 
at  Fort  McDowell.  In  1872  the  proprietor  of  the  store  (c  2.13)  and  a 
friend  trailed  the  Indians  to  the  east  fork  of  Bronco  Canyon  (a  2.13) 
where  they  lost  the  trail  (k  2.10).  Later  the  two  men  prospected  in  Wild 

94  Lovelace  1956,  179—181. 

97  Rose  1961,  27. 

••  Mitchell  1953c,  199—201. 

»•  Ferguson  1937,  185—187. 
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Bronco  Canyon,  discovering  a  vein  from  which  they  extracted  $7500  in 
gold  (d  1.1).  On  the  morning  when  they  planned  to  leave,  Indians 
attacked  (b  7.1),  killing  one  man.  The  other  escaped  with  a  single  piece 
of  ore  (e  2.12).  Because  of  the  continuing  dangers  of  Indian  attack,  the 
survivor  (f2.6)  feared  returning  to  the  vein  (k  1.8).  When  he  was  eighty, 
he  returned  as  far  as  Phoenix  where  he  fell  ill.  On  his  deathbed  he  told 
(f  2.1)  about  the  vein  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Phoenix.  Several  years 
later  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  goatherder  (c  2.10.1)  reported  (f  2.5)  finding 
a  pick  stuck  in  a  vein  of  rock  (e  2.4)  in  the  vicinity  of  what  others  later 
recognized  must  be  the  lost  mine.  However,  before  anyone  who  knew  the 
story  could  question  him  about  it,  he  disappeared  (k  2.1).  The  mine  is 
sometimes  called  the  Lost  Pick  Mine.100 

69.  Lost  Pick  Mine 

According  to  rumor  (f  2)  in  Phoenix  in  1871,  an  old  Apache  (c  5.2.1) 
was  bartering  with  gold  (d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12)  for  supplies  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Dowell.  Two  prospectors  (c  2.1)  saw  him  do  so.  They  trailed  him  to 
Bronco  Canyon  (a  2.13)  where  they  lost  him  (k  2.10).  Later  the  men, 
Brown  and  Davis,  found  a  vein  near  a  spring  (a  3.7)  and  stored  their 
gold  under  a  large  rock.  As  they  were  preparing  to  leave,  Apaches 
attacked  (b  7.1),  killing  Davis  (k  1.18),  but  Brown  escaped.  He  had  rich 
ore  (e  2.12)  in  his  pocket.  He  never  told  about  his  find  (k  1.16).  He  fell  ill 
years  later  in  Phoenix  and  before  he  died,  told  (f  2.1)  where  balls  of 
amalgam  were  stored  between  a  lai'ge  boulder  (a  1.5)  and  a  layer  of 
white  volcanic  ash  along  the  base  of  mountains  (a  1.2)  on  each  side  of 
a  small  valley  (a  2.2).  Years  later  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  goatherder  (c 
2.10.1),  found  an  old  mining  camp  site  (e  2.10)  and  a  rusty  pick  (e  2.4) 
stuck  in  a  crevice  (a  2.9).  Before  he  could  be  questioned,  he  disappeared 
(k  1.18).  A  circle  of  a  rock  arrastra  (e  2.10)  is  said  to  mark  the  spot.101 

70.  Lord  Duppa’s  Silver  Strike  (c.  1870?) 

Lord  Duppa,102  who  was  a  friend  of  Jacob  Walzer,  wrote  (f  1.2)  to  his 
family  that  he  had  made  a  silver  (d  1.2)  strike,  but  he  remained  very- 
secretive  about  it  (k  1.15).  He  had  found  it  while  trying  to  trick  Jake 
Starar,  with  whom  he  was  searching  for  Jacob  Walzer’s  mine  during  a 
time  when  the  Dutchman  (c  5.6.3. 1)  was  busy  at  his  ranch.  While  Duppa 
and  Starar  were  searching,  they  went  northwest  to  the  fringe  of  the  Brad¬ 
shaw  Mountains  (a  1.2)  and  on  toward  Wickenburg  (a  10.1)  and  en 
route  located  a  rich  silver  vein.103 


100  Mitchell  1940h,  9—10. 

101  Mitchell  1953c,  49—52. 

102  ’’Lord”  Duppa  was  a  well-educated  and  venturesome  Englishman  whose  real 
name  was  Bryan  P.  D.  Duppa.  He  was  responsible  for  the  naming  of  Phoenix.  See 
Arizona  Place  Names  (1960),  p.  191. 

103  Lovelace  1956,114 — 115. 
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71.  Lord  Duppa^s  Lost  Silver  Strike 

A  wealthy  Englishman  (c  5.6.5),  Duppa  had  a  silver  (d  1.2)  mine 
north  of  Phoenix  about  which  he  wrote  (f  1.2)  home.  Years  after  his 
death,  his  nephew  (c  3.16)  told  (f  2.5)  author  Lovelace  about  it.  Duppa 
had  also  told  (f  2.5)  his  friend  Jake  Starar.  The  two  men  prospected 
(c  2.1)  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2)  where  they  knew  Walzer  was  finding 
gold  (d  1.1).  Duppa  found  his  silver  in  the  Bradshaw  Mountains  (a  1.2) 
on  the  way  to  Wickenburg  (a  10.1).  He  was  indifferent  about  his  find, 
(k  1.7.1).  Starar  died  without  telling  where  it  was  (k  1.1 8). 104 

72.  Lost  Gold  of  the  CamePs  Tinaja  (1871) 

In  1871  John  Gordon,  a  Scotsman  (c  5.6.6),  was  prospecting  (c  2.1) 
with  Juan  Perez  (c  5.18.4)  north  of  the  Gila  River  near  its  junction  with 
the  Colorado  (a  3.1.2).  The  men  ran  low  on  water.  It  was  too  far  to  walk 
to  the  river,  so  Perez  set  out  to  find  a  rain  tank.  As  he  was  losing  hope, 
he  saw  a  camel105  drinking  at  a  distance.  Both  men  went  to  the  tank 
(a  3.8)  and  found  (n  2.1)  gold  (d  1.1)  nuggets,  some  of  which  they  took 
to  Yuma  (e  2.12).  Later  when  they  tried  to  relocate  the  CamePs  Tinaja, 
they  could  not  find  it  (k  l).106 

73.  Lost  Gold  of  the  CamePs  Tinaja 

Prospecting  (c  2.1)  at  a  mountain  (a  1.2),  John  Gordon,  a  Scotsman 
(c  5.6.6),  and  Juan  Perea,  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4),  started  out  across  the 
desert  (a  2.1).  Very  thirsty,  they  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  boulder.  Off  in  the 
distance,  they  saw  a  camel  and  followed  it  to  a  tinaja  (a  3.8).  As  they 
were  drinking  water,  they  noticed  (n  2.1)  gold  (d  1.1)  in  it.  They  took 
some  (e  2.12)  to  Yuma.107 

74.  Lost  Source  of  the  Lone  Desert  RaPs  Gold  (1870Js)108 

On  Big  Bug  Mesa  a  burro  was  found  dead  of  thirst  and  starvation, 
wedged  fast  between  two  palo  verde  trees  —  solidly  stuck  because  of  the 
load  of  gold  (d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12)  on  its  packsaddle.  Neither  the  body  of 
its  owner,  known  as  the  Lone  Desert  Rat,  nor  the  source  of  his  gold  was 
ever  found.109 


101  Ferguson  1937,  119 — 120. 

105  There  were  wild  camels  in  western  Arizona  at  this  time.  They  were  remnants  of 
camels  used  by  Lt.  Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale  when  he  crossed  northern  Arizona  in  the 
1850’s. 

104  Lovelace  1956,117 — 119. 

107  Penfield  1962,  161—162. 

108  Although  there  is  no  mention  of  a  date  in  this  tale,  the  mention  of  Big  Bug 
Mesa  places  it  in  the  1870’s  when  miners  and  prospectors  were  working  in  the  area. 

»°»  Ferguson  1937,  24—25. 
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75.  John  D.  Lee’s  Lost  Gold  Mine  (1871) 

John  D.  Lee,  a  Mormon  who  took  refuge  in  northern  Arizona  to 
escape  capture,110  prospected  (c  2.1)  in  the  Grand  Canyon  (a  2.13)  prior 
to  1872,  when  he  settled  at  Lee’s  Ferry.  Before  his  execution  (in  1877) 
Lee  wrote  letters  (f  1.2)  mentioning  his  mine.  Emma,  one  of  his  widows 
(c  3.2.1),  married  a  miner  named  Franklin  French,  who  prospected 
(c  2.1)  in  the  Grand  Canyon  (a  2.13).  French  laid  out  the  Tanner  - 
French  trail* * 111  during  what  was  probably  a  search  for  the  lost  Lee  mine.112 

76.  John  D.  Lee  Lost  Mine 

Rumor  (f  2)  says  that  John  D.  Lee  had  gold  (d  1.1)  hidden  in  a  pot 
(a  10.8.1)  in  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  at  the  juncture  (a  3.1.2)  where  he  had  his 
ferry  on  the  Little  Colorado  River,  as  a  pioneer  (c  2.12.1).  In  a  letter 
(f  1.2)  his  widow  (c  3.2.1)  had,  he  wrote  about  gold  (d  1.1)  hidden  in  a 
pot.113 

77.  Troopers’  Lost  Gold  (1870’s) 

In  the  early  1870’s  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  emigrants  at  Maricopa 
Well  (sic),  massacring  all  but  one  girl,  whom  they  abducted.114  Two  army 
scouts  (c  2.2)  found  the  bodies,  and  while  one  went  to  report  the  massa¬ 
cre  in  Tucson,  the  other  followed  the  Indians.  Mounted  troopers  joined 
him.  Because  water  was  scarce,  the  scout  watched  the  horses  to  detect 
when  they  scented  water.  The  horses  took  the  men  to  a  shallow  arroyo 
(a  2.6)  containing  two  water  holes  (a  3.8).  While  the  horses  drank,  a 
trooper  saw  gold  (d  1.1)  (n  1.6.1)  in  the  pool.  The  men  scooped  up  hand¬ 
fuls  of  nuggets.  Their  captain,  who  refused  to  abandon  the  pursuit, 
divided  the  gold  equally  among  the  men  and  they  went  on  their  way 
(b  7.2).  They  rescued  the  girl  and  took  her  to  Tucson.  Two  soldiers 
(c  2.2)  promptly  deserted.  When  they  arrived  at  the  water  hole,  it  was 
dry.  The  men  discarded  all  their  food,  water  and  gear  to  load  more  gold 
on  their  horses.  On  their  return  journey,  both  soldiers  died  of  thirst 
(k  1.18).  No  one  has  ever  found  the  pool.  Some  think  it  may  be  in  the 
Quijotoa  or  Baboquivari  Mountains  (a  1.2). 115 


110  John  Doyle  Lee  was  a  central  figure  in  the  1857  Mountain  Meadows  (Utah) 

massacre,  in  which  white  men  disguised  as  Indians  murdered  emigrants. 

111  The  Tanner  Trail  was  established  by  Seth  B.  Tanner,  a  man  named  French, 
and  others. 

113  Kelly  1946,  9 — 11. 

113  Penfield  1962,  43—45. 

114  Note  similarity  of  the  initial  circumstances  with  legends  of  the  Belle  McKeever 
Mine,  cf.  pp.  62 — 63.  Maricopa  Wells  was  the  regular  stop  for  emigrants  to  rest 
and  stock  their  trains  before  entering  the  long,  dry  desert  to  the  west. 

116  Hickok  1952,  9—10. 
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78.  Lost  Gold  of  the  Little  Horn  Mountains  (1876) 

During  the  Apache  campaigns  c.  1876,  soldiers  (c  2.2)  were  conduct¬ 
ing  a  band  of  Ton  to  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  up  the  Gila  River  toward  the 
reservation.116  The  band  of  about  five  hundred  Indians  paused  at  Jose 
Alvarado’s  ranch  near  Palomas.  Not  only  did  the  rancher  (c  2.8)  take 
care  of  them,  giving  them  food  and  water,  but  he  took  particular  care  of 
a  small  Indian  boy  who  was  critically  ill,  baptizing  the  child  as  well  as 
tending  to  his  physical  needs.  Pancho,  the  boy’s  father  (c  3.1),  was  very 
grateful.  In  the  1890’s  Pancho  returned  to  the  Alvarado  ranch  and  said 
(f  2.4)  he  would  show  the  rancher  a  rich  gold  (d  1.1)  mine.  By  that  time 
Jose  was  very  old,  but  nevertheless  he  rode  with  two  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4) 
and  the  Indian  through  Engesser  Pass  (a  1.2.1).  The  Mexicans  insulted 
the  Indian  by  objecting  to  eating  with  him.  The  Indian  determined  that 
the  Mexicans  should  never  learn  where  the  gold  was.  He  arranged  to 
meet  old  Jose  secretly  by  an  old  military  water  hole  (a  3.8).  There  he 
told  (f  2.5)  Alvarado  where  the  mine  was,  but  warned  him  to  search 
for  it  alone.  Pancho  then  left  (k  1.10.1).  Much  enfeebled,  old  Jose  was 
never  able  to  return  (k  1.2)  to  where  the  mine  was  said  to  be.  His  son 
(c  3.5)  was  not  interested  (k  2.8)  in  searching  for  it,  but  told  (f  2.5) 
writer  Harold  Weight  where  it  was.  Weight  was  never  able  to  trace 
beyond  the  old  water  hole.117 

79.  Lost  Gold  of  Pancho,  the  Tonto  Apache  (1891) 

In  1891  Jose  Alvarado  saved  the  life  of  a  boy  (c  3.5)  during  a  flood  at 
Alvarado’s  ranch.  The  boy’s  father  (c  3.1),  Pancho,  a  Tonto  Apache 
(c  5.2.1),  showed  up  years  later  to  reward  (f  2.4)  the  old  rancher  (c  2.8) 
by  showing  him  a  rich  mine  (d  1).  With  a  small  party,  including  two 
Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  packers  (c  2.7),  Alvarado  and  Pancho  left  Yuma 
(to  which  Alvarado  had  moved  some  years  before  from  his  ranch  on  the 
Gila).  They  went  through  Engesser  Pass  (a  1.2.1)  in  the  Kofa  Mountains 
(a  1.2)  and  on  to  Palomas  (a  10.1).  The  Mexicans  insulted  the  Indian  by 
refusing  to  eat  with  him.  Pancho  told  Alvarado  to  go  alone  to  a  place  in 
the  old  river  bed  (a  3.1)  where  there  was  a  hole  in  a  rock  (a  1.5)  and  to 
wait  there.  Pancho  then  left,  ostensibly  to  hunt  sheep.  When  he  returned, 
he  had  rich  ore  (e  2.12)  which  he  and  Alvarado  took  back  to  their  camp. 
When  the  Mexicans  saw  the  gold  (d  1.1),  they  tried  to  make  up  to  the 
Indian.  While  the  Mexicans  slept,  Pancho  told  (f  2.5)  Alvarado  how  to 
find  the  mine.  Pancho  left,  never  to  return  (k  2.1).  Alvarado  was  so  old 
and  ill  that  he  did  not  search  for  the  gold  (k  1.2),  but  told  (f  2.5)  his  son 
(c  3.5)  about  it.  Years  later  when  the  son  went  to  look  for  the  mine,  all 
the  landmarks  were  gone  (k  3),  including  the  rock  with  the  hole.118 


ll*  To  my  knowledge  no  Apaches  ■ —  particularly  Tonto  Apaches  —  were  captured 
as  far  west  on  the  Gila  River  as  the  legend  says. 

117  Weight  1957,  13—17. 

Weight  1959a,  55—58. 
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80.  Pancho’s  Lost  Mine 

An  Apache  (c  5.2.1),  grateful  for  what  had  been  done  for  his  sick  son 
(c  3.5),  told  (f  2.4)  his  benefactor,  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  named  Pancho, 
where  there  was  gold  (d  1.1)  in  the  mountains  (a  1.2).  He  had  ore  (e 
2. 1 2)  as  proof.  He  said  that  there  was  a  water  hole  (a  3.8)  nearby.  Pancho 
was  not  interested  in  the  gold  (k  2.11)  and  died  without  looking  for  it 
(k  1.18).  On  his  deathbed  (f  2.1)  he  told  his  son  (c  3.5)  it  was  in  an  arroyo 
(a  2.6)  where  there  were  a  horse’s  bones  (e  2.5.2). 119 

81.  The  Lost  Negro  Bense’s  Silver  (1878) 

A  Negro  (c  5.3)  soldier  (c  2.2)  named  Benson  was  mustered  out  at 
Fort  Huachuca  c.  1878.  He  went  at  once  to  Tombstone.  There  Bense, 
as  he  was  called,  earned  his  living  by  dancing  in  the  saloons,  vowing  that 
if  he  ever  missed  a  step,  he  would  return  to  its  owners  all  the  money 
thrown  on  the  floor.  Soon  another  soldier  (c  2.2),  Nigger  Bob  (c  5.3), 
was  also  discharged  and  joined  Bense.  Bense  told  Nigger  Bob  (f  2.5)  that 
an  old  Yaqui  (c  5.2.4)  had  revealed  (f  2.5)  where  a  rich  silver  (d  1.2) 
deposit  was.  He  told  Bob  that  before  he  died,  he  would  leave  Bob  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  find  it.  However,  Bob  died  first. 

About  every  two  months  Bense  used  to  leave  Tombstone  with  a  three- 
burro  pack  train.  He  would  be  gone  about  ten  days  and  then  return  with 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds  of  silver  (d  1.2)  glance  (e  2.12).  He  kept 
this  up  for  almost  three  years,  each  time  earning  more  than  $500.  Many 
tried  to  get  him  drunk  so  he  would  talk,  but  it  made  no  difference :  Bense 
kept  his  secret.  Men  trailed  him  as  far  as  Tumacacori  (a  10.2.1)  where 
trackers  lost  him  (k  2.10).  It  is  said  that  Sheriff  Slaughter  arrested  Bense 
and  tried  to  force  his  secret  from  him.  On  one  trip  Bense  disappeared, 
taking  his  secret  with  him  (k  1.1 8). 120 

82.  The  Lost  Nigger  Ben  Mine  (c.  1870) 

The  Lost  Nigger  Ben  mine  is  named  for  a  colored  man  (c  5.3)  who 
worked  for  A.  H.  Peeples 121  in  Yavapai  County.  The  Negro  was  friendly 
with  an  Indian  (c  5.2)  who  told  (f  2.5)  Ben  about  gold  (d  1.1)  deposits 
richer  than  those  of  the  fabulous  Rich  Hill  discovery.  The  Indian  called 
the  place  the  Big  Antelope.  He  refused  to  go  directly  to  it,  but  willingly 
led  the  Negro  to  Sycamore  Springs  (a  3.7)  near  the  deposit  (k  1.10).  How¬ 
ever,  Nigger  Ben  failed  to  find  the  vein  (k  2.9).  He  told  (f  2.5)  the  tale 
to  Peeples  and  asked  his  employer  to  send  a  search  party  if  the  Negro 
failed  to  return  from  another  search.  Later  Ben’s  body  was  found  (k  1.18) 


u»  Penfield  1962,  16. 

120  Ferguson  1937,  9—10. 

121  The  mention  of  A.  H.  Peeples  helps  date  this  tale.  In  1865  Abraham  Harlow 
Peeples  established  a  ranch  in  the  valley  which  bears  his  name.  He  left  c.  1870,  to 
become  a  saloon  keeper  in  Wickenburg. 
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with  large  gold  (d  1.1)  nuggets  (e  2.12)  in  his  pockets.  The  Indian  had 
disappeared  (k  2.1). 122 

83.  Nigger  Ben’s  Lost  Gold 

Nigger  Ben  (c  5.3)  went  to  work  for  A.  H.  Peeples  and  stayed  with 
him  for  several  years  after  the  Rich  Hill  strike  of  1864.  On  hearing  In¬ 
dians  (c  5.2)  laughing  at  white  men  who  were  satisfied  with  little  nug¬ 
gets  on  Rich  Hill  (some  of  which  were  worth  $600  each)  and  also  hearing 
them  say  (f  2.5)  that  much  larger  nuggets  (d  1.1)  could  be  found  at  Big 
Antelope,  Nigger  Ben  began  searching  for  the  Indian  gold.  From  this 
point,  the  tale  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  with  the  following  motifs: 
(a  3.7)  (k  1.10)  (k  2.9)  (f2.5)  (k  1.18)  (e2.12)  (k2.1).123 

84.  Nigger  Ben’s  Lost  Mine 

With  the  exception  of  including  the  Indian  belief  that  the  gods  will 
punish  any  Indian  who  reveals  where  gold  (d  1 . 1 )  is,  this  is  the  same  story 
with  the  following  motifs  repeated:  (c  5.3)  (c  5.2)  (f  2.5)  (a  3.7)  (k  1.10) 
(k  2.9)  (f  2.5)  (k  1.18)  (e2.12)  (k2.1).124 

85.  Nigger  Ben’s  Lost  Mine 

According  to  this  source,  Indians  traditionally  held  black  men  in  some 
kind  of  awe  and  hence  it  was  easy  for  Nigger  Ben  (c  5.3)  to  make  friends 
with  the  Yavapai  Indians  (c  5.2.6. 1)  and  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  chiefs  (c  6.3). 
From  this  point,  the  story  has  the  following  motifs:  (f2.5)  (k  1.10)  (a  3.7). 
Nigger  Ben  found  the  gold  and  left  Peeples’  employ.  Major  Peeples  often 
saw  him  in  Wickenburg,  drinking  until  he  ran  out  of  money,  at  which 
time  he  would  obtain  more  gold.  Peeples  told  McClintock  125  that  the 
gold  was  at  waterholes  (a  3.8)  northwest  of  Antelope  Peak  (a  1.2). 
One  time  Ben  failed  to  show  up  (k  1.18).  According  to  a  newspaper  story 
(f  1.6),  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  killed  him  (b  7.1).126 

86.  Big  Antelope  Placer 

The  Indians  (c  5.2)  used  to  barter  gold  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12)  at  La  Paz  on 
the  Colorado  River.  They  spoke  (f  2.5)  of  rich  deposits  to  the  east.  Cap¬ 
tain  Pauline  Weaver  and  Major  A.  H.  Peeples,  who  were  looking  for 
mines,  went  to  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  (a  1.2)  north  of  Wickenburg. 
Their  horses  strayed  that  night.  On  the  following  morning  a  Mexican 


128  Lovelace  1956,  238—242. 

123  Mitchell  1942a,  25—26. 

124  Ferguson  1937,  241—243. 

125  This  touch  lends  verisimilitude.  There  was  a  pioneer  historian  and  territorial 
governor  by  this  name. 

124  Penfield  1962,  46—48. 

127  This  much  is  historically  accurate. 
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(c  5.18.4)  went  searching  for  them  and  climbed  to  the  summit  of  a  hill 
where  he  found  (n2.1)  gold  (d  1.1)  in  a  basin  (a  2. 8). 127  Indians  laughed 
at  their  excitement,  saying  that  Big  Antelope  had  much  larger  nuggets. 
Years  later  a  Negro  (c  5.3)  heard  Indians  repeat  the  story  (f  2.5)  and 
induced  them  to  show  the  place  to  him.  They  took  him  as  far  as  Sycamore 
Spring  (a  3.7),  but  no  farther  (k  1.10),  because  group  tradition  forbade 
showing  the  place  to  an  outsider  (h  7.2.1)  under  fear  of  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  gods  (h  7. 1 . 1 ) .  Negro  Ben  searched  for  three  days  and  then  gave  up 
(k  2.9).  On  his  second  try  months  later,  he  disappeared.  His  body  was 
found  later  (k  1.18).  He  may  have  been  killed  by  Indians  (b  7.1). 128 

87.  Rich  Hill  Gold 

In  1862  Major  Abraham  H.  Peeples,  a  pioneer  (c  2.12.1),  was  at  La 
Paz,  where  there  were  many  Indians  (c  5.2)  of  various  tribes,  using  gold 
(d  1.1)  for  trade  (e  2.12).  The  Indians  refused  to  reveal  its  source  (k  1.16) 
because  they  feared  tribal  punishment  (h  7.2).  One  Indian  agreed  to 
lead  Peeples  to  the  place.  Peeples  told  Jack  (Joseph  Walker)  Swilling129 
and  three  others,  who  were  to  trail  Peeples  and  the  Indian.  However, 
the  Indian  failed  to  show  up  (h  7.2).  Later  he  led  Peeples  part  way  to 
the  gold  and  then  quit.  Swilling  threatened  to  kill  him.  That  night  the 
Indian  said  they  were  near  the  place,  on  the  floor  of  a  small  canyon 
(a  2.13).  Then,  later,  he  disappeared  (k  1.10.1). 

The  white  men  went  on,  camping  near  the  base  of  the  highest  peak 
(a  1.2).  A  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  went  looking  for  their  horses  and  found  the 
nuggets  (n  2.1)  (d  1.1),  but  the  men  never  found  the  Apache’s  (c  5.2.1) 
gold  source.130 

88.  Lost  Gold  of  the  Yuman  Squaw  (c.  1880) 

Ed  Schieffelin,  locator  of  the  Tombstone  Mine,131  is  said  (f  2)  to  have 
obtained  scraps  of  information  (f  2.5)  from  a  Yuman  (c  5.2.3)  squaw  who 
knew  about  some  gold  (d  1.1)  deposits,  but  was  reluctant  to  tell  their 
location  (k  1.16).  While  the  woman  was  on  the  trail  with  two  braves 
between  Yuma  and  Wickenburg,  she  picked  up  a  bright  stone  —  rich 
gold  (d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12).  Later  she  had  no  idea  where  she  had  obtained  it 
(k  1.1),  but  to  humor  some  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  miners  (c  2.1),  she  led 
them  until  she  was  tired  and  then  told  them  to  hunt.  Of  course  they  found 
nothing.  Later  the  Mexicans  kidnapped  and  beat  the  woman.  She 
managed  to  escape  and  her  story  gradually  became  known.  However, 


128  Ferguson  1937,  221—224. 

129  Jack  Swilling  was  also  a  pioneer.  I  have  never  before  found  his  name  given  as  a 
pseudonym  for  Joseph  Walker’s. 

130  Penfield  1962,  151 — 153. 

131  As  Schieffelin  was  in  southern  Arizona  in  the  early  1880’s,  this  helps  date  the 
tale. 
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the  squaw  never  told,  and  possibly  could  not  tell,  where  she  had  found 
the  ore.132 

89.  Squaw’s  Lost  Gold 

Ed  Schiefelin  (c  2.1)  heard  of  an  old  squaw  (c  5.2)  in  Yuma  who  had 
gold  (d  1.1)  but  refused  to  talk  about  where  she  found  it  (k  1.16). 
Schiefelin  talked  to  her,  and  finally  she  said  its  source  was  on  the  Yuma- 
Wickenburg  trail  (a  10.6).  Hearing  of  this,  some  Mexican  (c  5.18.4) 
prospectors  (c  2.1)  threatened  her  with  violence  if  she  did  not  tell  them 
where  it  was.  Her  tribe  agreed  that  she  should  give  false  directions.  She 
never  did  reveal  (k  1.16)  its  location.133 

90.  Squaw’s  Lost  Gold 

This  is  the  same  story,  with  the  following  motifs:  (f  2)  (c  5.2.3)  (d  1.1) 
(f  2.5)  (e  2.12)  (c  5.18.4)  (c2.1)  (a  10.6)  (k  1.19)  (h  7.1 :  she  feared  tribal 
punishment)  (a  1.2). 134 

91.  The  Lost  Gold  from  the  Vulture  Mine  (1876) 

In  1876  a  stage  coach  customarily  carried  gold  (d  1.1)  from  the  Vulture 
Mine  to  Prescott  for  shipment.  One  day  two  bandits  (c  4.1)  attacked 
the  stage  and  took  about  $40,000  in  pure  gold  (d  1.1)  bars,  which  they 
sawed  into  chunks  in  order  to  carry  it.  A  guard  following  the  stage  on 
horseback  saw  what  was  happening  and  fled.  The  robbers,  not  seeing 
him,  hid  the  gold  (d  4.1)  until  they  could  return  to  get  it  (b  3.1).  At 
Fort  Date  Creek135  the  guard  enlisted  government  men  (c  2.4)  to  go 
after  the  bandits.  On  the  following  day  the  highwaymen  were  shot  (k 
1.18)  in  Thompson  Valley.  Part  of  the  gold  was  found  several  days  later. 
There  were  indications  that  the  remainder  was  hidden  in  the  mountains 
(a  1.2)  between  the  Vulture  Mine  (a  11.7)  and  where  Hillside  (a  10.1) 
now  is.  The  remaining  gold  has  never  been  found.136 

92.  The  Lost  Treasure  of  the  Chiricahuas  ( 1 88 1  )137 

A  gang  of  bandits  (c  4.1)  led  by  Curly  Bill 138  learned  that  an  extra- 

132  Lovelace  1956,  127—129. 

133  Penfield  1962,  154—155. 

133  Ferguson  1937,  133—136. 

135  Camp  Date  Creek  was  established  in  1867  and  abandoned  in  1873  when  the 
military  unit  was  shifted  with  Indians  from  the  Date  Creek  reservation  to  the  newly 
established  Camp  Verde  reservation.  The  Camp  Date  Creek  Reservation  reverted  to 
the  public  domain  in  1874. 

133  Informant:  Veramea  Scott.  Collector:  Homer  Hickson.  University  of  Arizona 
Folklore  Archives. 

137  This  story  is  dated  by  the  fact  that  the  ambushing  of  the  Mexican  pack  train 
occurred  in  1881. 

133  Curly  Bill  Brocius  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  bad  men  in  Arizona  history. 
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ordinarily  rich  pack  train  was  being  organized  in  Mexico.  Curly  Bill 
sent  one  of  his  men,  Jim  Hughes,  to  learn  the  details.  Instead  of  reporting 
to  Curly  Bill  that  the  pack  train  planned  to  use  the  smugglers’  trail 
through  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  Arizona,  Jim  double-crossed 
Curly  Bill  and  joined  Zwing  Hunt,  Billy  Grounds,139  and  five  others  to 
attack  the  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  in  Skeleton  Canyon  (a  2.13).  The  bandits 
killed  (b  7.1.1)  all  the  Mexicans  and  their  animals,140  but  as  they  lacked 
the  means  to  transport  their  loot,  they  cached  it  temporarily  between 
three  oak  trees.  Three  days  later  Grounds  and  Hunt  moved  it  in  a  wagon 
driven  by  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  teamster  (c  2.7),  whom  they  killed  (p  1.1) 
after  the  bandits  had  buried  the  treasure  (d  4.1).  They  then  burned  the 
man’s  wagon  (p  2.1).  Meanwhile,  Hughes  was  waiting  at  Galeyville,  an 
outlaw’s  hangout.  Other  outlaws  attacked  his  two  companions,  killing 
Grounds  and  wounding  Hunt.  Hunt  was  soon  captured  and  taken  to 
Tombstone.  He  managed  to  escape  and  disappeared.141  Hunt’s  brother 
(c  3.7)  reported  that  Zwing  had  been  killed  by  Apaches  (c  5.2.1).  It  is 
said  (f  2)  that  this  was  really  only  a  rumor  to  throw  Hughes  off,  as  Hunt 
was  later  seen  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  suffering  from  a  gangrenous 
wound.  Before  he  died,  Hunt  told  (f  2.1)  his  uncle  (c  3.13)  about  the 
buried  treasure  and  drew  a  map  (f  1.3).  Hunt  said  the  loot  was  buried 
at  Davis  Mountain  (a  1.2)  in  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  in  which  was  a  waterfall 
(a  3.13)  and  two  springs  (a  3.7)  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  There 
was  a  square-sided  stone  (a  1.5),  about  a  foot  thick  by  three  feet  high, 
with  two  crosses  chiselled  on  its  east  face,  one  above  the  other  (e  2.1), 
by  which  the  springs  could  be  located.  The  treasure  was  buried  between 
the  two  springs.  There  is,  however,  no  Davis  Mountain  (k  2.1).  Some 
think  that  Hunt  meant  Harris  Mountain  (a  1.2). 

As  for  the  value  of  the  loot,  it  is  said  (f  2)  that  a  ’’dying  bandit  ...  left 
a  partial  inventory  of  the  loot,”  including  a  cigar  box  (a  10.8.2)  of  dia¬ 
monds  (d  2.1),  thirty-nine  bars  of  gold  (d  1.1)  bullion,  scores  of  silver 
(d  1.2)  ingots,  sacks  of  gold  ans  silver  coins  (d  1.3),  and  two  lifesized  gold 
statues  (d  6).142 

93.  The  Lost  Treasure  of  Skeleton  Canyon 

Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  smugglers  (c  4.6)  were  attacked  in  Devil’s  Kitchen 
and  killed  (b  7.1.1)  and  their  bodies  left  to  rot  in  a  canyon  since  known 

139  Zwing  Hunt  and  Bill  Grounds  were  actual  bandits  in  Curly  Bill’s  gang. 

140  The  facts  are  that  the  gang  was  led  by  Curly  Bill  and  Old  Man  Clanton.  The 
bandits’  haul  from  the  Mexican  pack  train  —  all  members  of  which  were  slain  and 
left  to  rot  where  they  fell  —  is  given  as  $4,000  in  the  Tombstone  Epitaph  on  August  5, 
1881 ;  the  Epitaph  also  states  that  not  all  the  Mexicans  were  slain. 

141  Zwing  Hunt  was  shot  during  a  ruckus  at  the  Chandler  Ranch.  He  was  captured 
and  taken  to  Tombstone,  from  which  he  escaped  by  being  taken  away  quietly  at  night 
in  a  wagon.  He  was  not  seen  alive  again.  His  brother  Hugh  led  a  party  to  where 
Zwing  had  been  buried  after  being  killed  by  Apaches. 

143  Heald  1951,  10—14. 
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as  Skeleton  Canyon  (a  2.13).  In  the  1890’s  an  old  German  (c  5.6.3)  is 
said  (f  2)  to  have  built  a  hut  at  Devil’s  Kitchen  and  to  have  spent  his 
time  digging  for  treasure  (d  4.1).  As  mysteriously  and  abruptly  as  he 
had  come,  the  old  German  vanished.143 

94.  The  Lost  Treasure  of  the  Chiricahuas 

Zwing  Hunt,  a  bandit  (c  4.1)  who  took  part  in  the  Skeleton  Canyon 
fracas,  is  said  (f  2)  to  have  buried  part  of  the  treasure  in  gold  (d  1.1)  and 
diamonds  (d  2.1)  in  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  on  Harris  Mountain  (a  1.2).  To 
this  was  added  loot  (d  4.1)  from  other  robberies.  A  dying  outlaw  (c  4.1) 
is  said  to  have  revealed  (f  2.1)  that  the  value  of  the  treasure  cache  is 
$300, 000.144 

95.  The  Lost  Treasure  of  Skeleton  Canyon 

Some  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  smugglers  (c  4.6)  got  Jim  Hughes  to  help 
them  find  a  better  market  for  their  loot  in  the  United  States,  but  Hughes 
betrayed  them  to  his  own  gang  (c  4.1),  who  stole  the  treasure  from  the 
Mexicans  and  buried  it.  Part  was  secretly  removed  and  cached  by 
Zwing  Hunt  and  Billy  Grounds.  When  the  three  other  bandits  returned, 
all  five  used  an  ox  cart  to  transport  the  treasure  to  Silver  City,  New 
Mexico.  However,  the  ox  collapsed  and  the  men  dumped  the  loot  (d  4. 1) 
(b  3.1)  in  a  prospect  hole  (a  10.4.1)  and  took  some  gold  (d  1.1)  with 
them.  It  is  in  Skeleton  Canyon  (a  2.13).  Three  of  the  bandits  were  killed 
(k  1.18)  in  a  battle  with  Tombstone  officers  (c2.27).  Hunt,  wounded,  was 
placed  in  the  Tombstone  hospital.  His  brother  (c  3.7)  helped  him  escape, 
but  Hunt  died  in  Skeleton  Canyon  (k  1.18).  Billy  Grounds  wrote  a  letter 
(f  1.2)  to  his  mother  (c  3.2)  telling  her  about  the  loot  he  had  helped 
bury.  On  her  death  bed,  years  later,  she  told  (f  2.1)  her  daughter  (c 
3.6)  about  it.  The  mother  said  she  had  terrible  dreams  and  so  had  never 
gone  after  the  treasure.  The  girl  searched  but  could  not  find  it.  The 
clues  were  gone  (k  3.4). 145 

96.  Curly  Bill’s  Treasure  of  Davis  Mountain 

There  are  said  to  be  maps  (f  1.3)  to  the  cache  of  over  three  million 
dollars  hidden  by  Curly  Bill  (c  4.1).  In  the  cache  is  also  a  cigar  box 
(a  10.8.2)  of  diamonds  (d  2.1)  and  statues  (d  6)  of  gold  (d  1.1).  According 
to  legend  (f  2),  the  treasure  is  in  Davis  Mountain  (a  1.2),  but  no  one 
knows  where  the  mountain  is.  Actually  it  is  in  Arizona  across  the  New 
Mexico  line  near  the  town  of  Portal  (a  10.1). 

In  1880  Hughes  was  sent  to  Sonora  to  spy  for  Curly  Bill.  He  discovered 
that  one  mule  train  was  to  go  through  Skeleton  Canyon  (a  2.13).  Zwing 


14»  Barnes  1935,  129. 

144  Barnes  1935,  410. 

145  Ferguson  1957,  33—37. 
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Hunt  and  Billy  Grounds  joined  Hughes  in  waylaying  the  train  of  thirty 
mules.  Later,  Grounds  was  killed  (k  1.18),  and  Hunt  was  wounded,  but 
he  managed  to  escape  from  the  Tombstone  jail.146 


97.  The  Skeleton  Canyon  Treasure 


Three  other  versions  of  this  legend  were  found,  almost  identical  with 
the  preceding,  with  motifs  as  follows : 


Penfield  1 962 : 


(c  4.1)  (f  2.1)  (a  10.8.2)  (d  4.1)  (d  2.1) 

(d  1.1)  (d  1.3)  (d  6)  (a  2.13)  (a  1.2)  (c4.1) 

(c  5.18.4)  (b  7.1.1)  (d  4.1)  (b  3.1)  (c  5.18.4) 

(a  2.13)  (p  1.1)  (k  1.18)  (c  3.13)  (f  1.3) 

(f  2.1)  (a  1.2)  (a  2.13)  (a  3.3)  (a  3.4)  (a  3.7) 

(e  2.1)  (e  2.5.2:  bones  of  horses)  (e  2.10: 
remains  of  wagon)  (c  5.6.3).  According  to 
this  version,  years  later  a  cowboy  (c  2.9) 
found  a  rawhide  pouch  (a  10.8.3)  and  when 
he  kicked  it  gold  (d  1.1)  money  (d  1.3)  fell 
out.147 


Heald  1951: 


(f  2.1)  (c  4.1)  (a  10.8.2)  (d  2.1)  (d  1.1) 

(d  1.2)  (d  1.3)  (a  10.8.3)  (d  3.1)  (a  2.13) 

(b  7.1.1)  (c  5.18.4)  (b  3.1)  (a  4.1.3:  concealed 
in  a  grove  of  trees)  (g  3. 1.2. 5:  guarded  by  the 
ghost  of  the  Mexican  owners)  (p  1.1)  (p  3.1.1) 
(k  1.18)  (c  3.7)  (c  3.13)  (f  1.3)  (a  1.2)  (a  2.13) 
(a  3.4:  cascade)  (a  3.7:  two  springs)  (e  2.1)148 


Bailey  1960a: 


(a  2.13)  (c  4.1)  (c  5.18.4)  (d  1.1)  (d  1.2) 

(b  7.1.1)  (d  4.1)  (b  3.1)  (c  5.18.4)  (p  1.1) 

(f  1.3)  (c  3.7:  Gum  Spring)  (k  1.18)  A  cowboy 
(c  2.9)  from  the  Slaughter  Ranch149  kept  look¬ 
ing  for  signs  of  the  treasure.  He  found  scattered 
gold  (d  1.1)  and  silver  (d  1.2). 150 


98.  The  Lost  Treasure  in  Room  Forty-four  (c  1884) 

Jack  Ketchum  (c  4.1)  known  as  Blackjack,151  killed  a  deputy  sheriff 


(c  2.27)  in  Skeleton  Canyon  after  a  bank  robbery  in  Nogales.  Blackjack 
is  said  (f  2)  to  have  hidden  his  loot  (d  4.1)  in  Room  Forty-four,  a  cave 


148  Rascoe  1961,  26 — 28. 

147  Penfield  1962,  100—104. 

148  Heald  1963,  38—39,  44. 

148  John  Slaughter  was  a  cattle  rancher  on  whose  land  Skeleton  Canyon  was 
located.  He  later  became  a  noted  lawman. 

150  Bailey  1960a,  48. 

151  Black  Jack  Ketcham  was  a  notorious  bandit  who  maintained  a  hideout  at 
Blackjack  Spring.  He  was  hanged  in  1901. 
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(a  2.10)  in  Wild  Cat  Canyon  (a  2.13)  near  the  Lutley  ranch  (a  13.2)  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  (a  1.2).  Ketchum  told 
(f  2.5)  Leonard  Alvorsen152  how  to  find  the  cache,  but  as  this  occurred 
while  Alvorsen  (c  4.1)  was  in  jail  at  Yuma,  he  could  not  look  into  the 
matter  (k  1.6).  Tombstone  pioneers  (c  2.12.1)  Bert  and  Harry  Macia153 
are  said  (f  2)  to  have  explored  Room  Forty-four  without  uncovering 
the  treasure.154 


99.  Blackjack  Ketchum’s  Treasure 

The  Wild  Bunch  (c  4.1)  buried  their  loot  (d  4.1)  in  a  mountain  (a  1.2) 
canyon  (a  2.13).  Legend  (f  2)  says  that  it  is  in  ’’Room  Forty-Four.” 
Leonard  Alvorsen,  while  in  prison  at  Yuma,  said  (f  2.5)  that  the  gang 
had  buried  treasure  (d  4.1)  in  the  Chiricahuas  (a  1.2).  He  told  Bert  and 
Harry  Macia  of  Tombstone.  Blackjack  told  (f  2.5)  Sheriff  Cicero  Stew¬ 
art  (c  2.27)  to  go  to  Turkey  Track  horse  camp  (a  10.9.1)  and  then  into 
the  canyon  (a  2.13)  below  the  ranch  house  (a  10.3)  and  to  follow  the 
canyon  until  it  boxed,  where  he  would  find  a  big  pile  of  ashes  (a  13.8). 
South  of  it  fifty  feet  at  the  foot  of  a  juniper  tree  (a  4.1.2),  he  would  find 
the  gang’s  money  (d  1.3).  However,  the  man  had  really  merely  invented 
the  story  (e  6.2)  to  get  the  sheriff  into  a  dangerous  position.155 


100.  The  Lost  Ledge  of  the  Trigo  Mountains  (c  1885) 

Jose  Maria  Mendevil,  who  located  and  sold  the  Silver  Clip  Mine  in 
the  1 880’s,  was  said  (f  2)  to  have  found  another  bonanza  near  the  Silver 
Clip  in  the  Trigo  Mountains  (a  1.2)  of  Yuma  County.  ’’Pennybaker” 
Pickenbaugh,  superintendent  (c  2.1)  at  the  Clip  Mine,  learned  (f  2.5) 
about  the  lost  ledge  (d  1)  from  an  Indian  (c  5.2).  Pickenbaugh  searched 
for  and  found  the  ledge,  but  his  job  as  superintendent  kept  him  too  busy 
to  file  a  mine  location  (k  1.7).  Later  he  moved  to  the  Harquahala  Mine 
when  the  Clip  Mine  closed.156  When  he  retired  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
locate  the  lost  ledge  (k  1.1). 

The  next  person  to  find  the  ledge  was  Santiago  Lopez  (c  5.18.4)  of 
Cibola  Valley,  who  used  to  drive  cattle  (c  2.9)  to  Yuma  via  Clip  Wash 
(a  2.6)  about  two  miles  from  the  Clip  Mine  (a  1 1.5),  thence  over  a  pass 
(a  1.2.1)  into  a  basin  (a  2.8)  at  the  head  of  the  west  branch  of  Yuma 
Wash  (a  2.6)  and  then  on  into  Yuma.  Northeast  of  Clip  (a  10.1)  Lopez 


168  The  mention  of  Alvorsen’s  name  helps  date  this  story  as  Alvorsen  was  a  deputy 
sheriff  who  turned  bandit  c.  1884. 

153  The  Macia  family  is  one  of  Tombstone’s  earliest.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Macia  was  Tomb¬ 
stone’s  historian,  known  to  thousands  of  visitors  because  of  her  proprietorship  of  the 
Rose  Tree  Inn. 

184  Burns  1929,  370—371. 
lss  Penfield  1962,  52—54. 

154  The  year  of  its  closing  —  1 887  —  helps  date  this. 
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came  on  the  ledge  (n  1.1).  Fully  intending  to  return,  he  drove  his  cattle 
on  into  Yuma  (k  1.4).  He  never  found  the  ledge  again. 

Somewhat  later  Julian  ’’Hoolihan”  Parra  (c  5.18.4)  found  the  ledge 
and  set  up  a  location  monument  (e  2.1).  Several  times  thereafter  Parra 
followed  the  same  trail,  but  he  too  failed  to  relocate  the  lost  ledge 
(k  l.l).157 

101.  Lost  Gold  in  Judy  Canyon  (c  1884) 

An  old  prospector  (c  2. 1)  on  his  way  from  Duncan158  was  attacked  near 
the  Black  Hills.  Although  he  was  badly  wounded,  he  managed  to  get  to 
San  Jose  (a  10.1)  in  Judy  Canyon  (a  2.13).  There  he  buried  his  gold 
(d  1.1)  before  he  died  (b  1 ;  k  1.18).  It  has  not  been  found.159 

102.  Black  Burro  Lost  Mine 

Gold  (d  1.1)  was  found  (e  2.12)  in  rawhide  sacks  (a  10.8.3)  on  a  black 
burro  grazing  beside  the  Mansfield  Trail  (a  10.6),  which  paralleled  the 
San  Francisco  River  (a  3.1)  in  Greenlee  County.  There  was  no  human 
within  miles  except  the  three  ranchers  (c  2.8)  who  found  the  animal.  Its 
owner  was  probably  a  prospector  (c  2.1)  who  had  been  killed  (k  1.18) 
by  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  (b  7.1).  Near  the  end  of  the  same  trail  the  three 
men  were  themselves  attacked  (b  7.1)  and  two  were  killed.  The  burro 
was  gone  and  the  gold  left  scattered  on  the  ground.160 

103.  The  Queen  Creek  Hill  of  Silver 

Somewhere  on  lower  Queen  Creek  (a  3.3)  is  a  hill  (a  1.3)  of  almost 
pure  silver  (d  1.2),  known  to  Indians  (c  5.2)  as  the  ’’hidden  silver  ante¬ 
lope  because  ...  of  the  shape  of  a  gleaming  metallic  pillar”  (a  1.5).  In 
1890  a  man  named  Hawkins  found  a  young  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  lying  with 
a  broken  leg  under  a  horse  and  cured  him.  The  Indian’s  father  (c  3.1) 
then  told  Hawkins  about  the  hill  (f  2.4),  which  the  white  man  found  in 
1940.  However,  by  then  Hawkins  was  old  and  rich  enough,  so  he  chose 
not  to  work  the  find  (k  1.7.1).  He  gave  his  nephew  (c  3.16)  a  map  (f  1.3), 
but  when  he  searched,  the  younger  man  could  not  locate  the  landmarks 
(k  2.4),  but  only  sand.161 

104.  Silver  Antelope  Mine  (1890?) 

The  Silver  Antelope  is  on  Queen  Creek  (a  3.3),  but  the  mine  is  now 
covered  with  debris  (k  3.8).  In  1890  David  Hawkins’ uncle  (c3.13)  helped 

167  Weight  1959a,  47—51. 

168  The  mention  of  Duncan,  which  was  not  established  until  1883,  helps  date  this 
legend. 

188  Informant:  Bobby  Gomez.  Collector:  Gene  Robert  Larson.  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  Folklore  Archives. 

180  Penfield  1962,  121 — 123. 

181  Storm  1945f,  87—88. 
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an  Indian  (c  5.2)  who  told  (f  2.4)  him  about  a  mountain  (a  1.2)  of 
native  silver  (d  1.2).  Years  later,  in  1940,  Hawkins'  uncle  found  the 
place.  He  told  (f  2.5)  his  nephew  (c  3.16),  who  in  1945  was  searching  for 
it.162 

105.  Lost  Treasure  on  Bush  Creek  (c  1889) 163 

A  big  bean  pot  (a  10.8.1)  buried  on  Bush  Creek  (a  3.3),  a  tributary  of 
Rousensock  Canyon  (a  2.13),  is  said  (f  2)  to  contain  a  fortune  in  gold 
(d  1.1)  nuggets,  buried  by  a  German  (c  5.6.3)  prospector  (c  2.1)  who  was 
the  partner  of  a  man  named  Rose.164  While  one  of  the  men  was  away 
getting  supplies,  the  other  was  murdered  (p  1).  When  the  partner 
returned,  he  buried  their  nuggets  (b  3.1)  and  left.  The  big  bean  pot 
is  still  there,  for  its  owner  never  returned  to  get  it  (k  1.5). 165 

106.  The  Lost  Six-shooter  Mine  (c.  1889) 

Somewhere  between  the  southeast  end  of  the  Harcuvar  Mountains 
(a  1.2)  and  Ehrenberg  (a  10.1)  is  a  lost  silver  (d  1.2)  mine  known  as  the 
Six-shooter  Mine,  found  and  lost  by  Billy  Orme,  a  prospector  (c  2.1). 
Whenever  he  went  to  Ehrenberg  for  supplies,  Billy  would  get  gloriously 
drunk.  Prior  to  one  trip  he  promised  his  partner  that  he  would  not  take 
a  drink  until  he  had  loaded  the  supplies  on  burros  and  had  dispatched 
them  to  the  mine  under  the  guidance  of  Mexicans.  In  Ehrenberg,  Billy 
kept  his  promise,  then  got  drunk,  and  later  set  out  for  the  mine.  He 
never  could  recall  where  he  had  wandered  (k  1.1.5),  but  at  one  point 
remembered  waking  up  and  seeing  the  light  on  the  pole  at  Culling's 
Station  (a  10.2.8). 166  Puzzled  by  the  weight  in  his  pockets,  he  reached  in 
and  found  rich  silver  (d  1.2)  ore  (e  2.12).  His  six-shooter  was  missing. 
Then  he  dimly  remembered  riding  until  he  had  come  to  a  black  reef 
(a  1.1)  where  he  fell  asleep.  His  horse  woke  him  at  dawn.  Annoyed, 
Orme  picked  up  a  very  heavy  stone  to  throw  at  the  animal  (n  2).  Aston¬ 
ished,  he  realized  the  ’’stone”  was  silver  ore  (e  2.12.3).  To  establish  his 
claim,  he  erected  a  location  monument  (e  2.1)  by  placing  his  pistol 
(e  2.9)  in  a  rock  mound.  After  that  he  remounted,  let  his  horse  have  its 
head,  and  fell  asleep  in  the  saddle.  When  he  awoke  he  saw  the  stage 
station  light.  He  was  never  able  to  find  his  Lost  Six-shooter  Mine  (k 
1.2). 167 


182  Storm  1945d,  22. 

163  The  dating  of  this  story  is  tentative,  being  based  on  the  fact  that  prospecting  in 
Greenlee  County  was  in  full  swing  in  the  late  1880’s. 

164  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  if  this  might  be  Rose,  inasmuch  as  fact  tends  to 
stray  over  into  legend,  and  A1  Rose,  a  member  of  the  Graham  faction  in  the  Pleasant 
Valley  War,  was  killed  in  1887. 

165  Informant:  Jesse  Simmons,  interviewed  at  Clifton,  1957. 

168  Culling’s  Station  was  a  well  known  stop  for  desert  travellers. 

187  Rose  1960a,  24 — 25,  51 — 52. 
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107.  The  Lost  Six-shooter  Mine 

A  prospector  (c  2.1)  was  found  dead  (k  1.18)  near  Cibola  (a  10.1) 
after  a  sandstorm.  His  gun  was  gone,  but  in  his  holster  was  gold  (d  1.1) 
ore  (e  2.12)  which  assayed  at  $25,000  per  ton.  His  trail  had  been  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  sand  storm  (k  2. 4). 168 

108.  The  Lost  Six-Shooter  Mine 

This  story  has  a  map  illustration  (f  1.3).  Billy  Orme,  Jacob  Hamb¬ 
lin’s159  partner,  went  into  Ehrenberg  to  get  supplies.  In  town  he  got 
drunk  and  lost  track  of  time.  En  route  to  the  mine,  he  saw  a  light  (a 
10.2.8).  He  realized  that  he  had  silver  (d  1.2)  ore  (e  2.12)  in  his  pockets. 
He  had  also  lost  his  sixshooter.  He  recalled  a  flat  wash  (a  2.6)  on  the 
desert  (a  2.1).  Also  he  remembered  his  horse  tugging  at  the  reins  tied  to 
his  wrist  one  morning.  He  had  picked  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  the  horse. 
It  was  silver  (n  1.1.1).  He  filled  his  saddlebags  and  left  his  gun  as  a  mark¬ 
er  (e  2.9).  Then  he  fell  asleep  on  his  horse.  They  stopped  once  at  a 
corral  tank.  Then  he  slept  again.  He  told  the  story  to  Dan  Culling  and 
to  Hamblin  (f  2.5),  but  had  been  too  drunk  to  know  where  he  was  (k 
1.1.5).  However,  he  had  been  on  the  Ranegras  Plain  (a  2. 7). 170  A  woman 
had  seen  him  at  a  ranch  (a  13.2)  where  he  watered  his  horse.  According 
to  Hamblin,  Billy  said  that  much  of  the  time  he  was  on  a  well  defined 
trail  (a  10.6)  and  thought  he  had  gone  through  New  Water  Pass  (a  1.2.1) 
and  then  around  the  end  of  the  Little  Harquahalas  (a  1.2)  to  Culling’s 
stage  station.171 

109.  Haunted  House  in  Yuma  (1866) 

In  the  days  of  Fort  Yuma  (a  10.2.2)  there  was  a  large  house  (a  10.3) 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river  outside  the  government  grounds. 
It  was  built  c.  1860  by  Capt.  Neil  Johnson  (c  2.3)  of  the  S.  S.  Vina  Til- 
den.112  In  ensuing  years  the  house  was  often  unoccupied  and  was  said  to 
be  haunted.  In  1893  a  stranger  asked  to  see  the  boundaries  of  Johnson’s 
former  land  and  asked  for  permission  to  camp  under  a  large  tree  (a 
4.1.2)  on  the  land.  Gen.  George  Sumner  and  his  wife,  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors,  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  stranger’s  presence,  particularly  in 
and  around  the  ruins  of  the  government  warehouses  (a  1 1.4),  which  had 
burned  to  their  foundations  in  1866.  Missing  the  man  after  a  while,  they 
investigated.  They  found  a  hole  with  the  imprint  of  a  box  (j  1.1)  near  the 
big  mesquite  where  he  had  camped.  Nearby  was  an  empty  box  (j  2),  its 

1,8  Bailey  1960a,  48. 

189  Jacob  Hamblin  was  a  famous  Mormon  guide  and  explorer. 

170  A  name  like  this  in  a  tale  is  surprising.  The  place  name  has  been  little  used  for 
generations,  though  it  appears  on  General  Land  Office  Maps  at  least  up  to  1941. 
It  first  appeared  as  Hanegras  Plain  on  military  maps  in  1857. 

171  Rose  1960a,  24—25,  52. 

171  The  correct  name  of  the  steamer  was  Nina  Tilden. 
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silted  interior  showing  the  imprint  of  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  (j  4.1). 
Then  they  recalled  having  heard  (f  2)  about  a  safe  (a  10.8.4)  falling  into 
the  flooded  cellar  during  the  warehouse  fire.173 

1 10.  Billy  Stiles’  Gold  (c.  1890’s) 

Billy  Stiles174  was  a  notorious  bandit  (c  4.1)  who  killed  Bible,  his 
partner.  Later  when  Stiles  died,  be  was  buried  beside  Bible  on  a  hill  near 
the  Stiles’  house  on  the  Gila  River  (a  3.1)  across  from  Florence  (a  10.1). 
The  old  house  gradually  went  to  pieces  (a  10.3).  When  it  finally 
collapsed,  a  man  found  an  empty  money  pouch  (j  2.1).  He  visited  the 
graves  (a  10.5.2)  where  he  found  gold  coins  (d  1.1;  d  1.3)  scattered 
(j  4).  It  is  said  (f  2)  that  the  two  men  rose  from  their  graves  (g  3.1.2; 
N576.3)  to  claim  their  treasure  and  when  they  met  in  the  house,  they 
battled  so  fiercely  that  the  structure  collapsed.175 

111.  Burt  Alvord  Treasure 

Two  train  robbers  (c  4.1)  held  up  a  train  in  1889  and  took  $60,000  in 
gold  (d  1.1)  coin  (d  1.3)  from  a  Southern  Pacific  train.  Burt  Alvord,  a 
constable  (c  2.27),  formed  a  posse.  A  Wells  Fargo  detective  (c  2.27) 
learned  from  Billy  Stiles,  one  of  the  gang,  that  Alvord  was  actually  an 
outlaw  (c  4.1).  With  a  cowboy  (c  2.9),  Alvord  had  hidden  money  bags 
(a  10.8.3).  Both  Alvord  and  Stiles  were  jailed.  They  escaped  with  Augus¬ 
tine  Chacon,  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  outlaw  (c  4.1).  Alvord  was  later  re¬ 
captured  and  served  his  term  in  prison.  He  turned  up  in  Panama  a  weal¬ 
thy  man.  Some  believe  the  loot  is  still  buried  on  the  old  trail  (a  10.6). 176 

112.  Bert  Alvord  Treasure 

Capt.  Tom  Rynning,  the  famous  Arizona  Ranger  (c  2.2.1),  told 
(f  2.5)  about  Albert  Alvord  and  Billy  Stiles,  bandits  (c  4.1)  who  robbed  a 
Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  messenger  in  Sonora  of  gold  (d  1.1)  bars  in  a  canyon 
(a  2.13)  ten  miles  from  Magdalena.  Stiles  buried  his  half  in  the  San  Jose 
Mountains  (a  1.2)  and  Alvord  secreted  his  on  the  Jones  ranch  (a  13.2) 
on  the  Arizona  side,  near  a  drift  fence  (a  10.9.7. 1).177 

113.  The  Horse  Thief  Basin  Treasure  (c.  1890’s) 

Horse  Thief  Davis  and  his  partner  Horse  Thief  Thompson  had  a  cabin 

174  Figueroa  1945,  44—51. 

174  Billy  Stiles  was  a  native  of  Florence.  He  was  at  one  time  a  partner  of  Bud 
Alvorsen,  who  is  mentioned  in  No.  98  and  No.  99. 

175  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Carl  Brunenkant,  University  of  Arizona  Folklore 
Archives. 

174  Penfield  1962,  70—82. 

177  Rascoe  1961,  20—21. 

Stiles  and  Alvord  were  bandits.  Capt.  Rynning  did  follow  Alvord  into  Mexico  and 
induced  him  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  to  prison. 
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(a  10.3)  in  Horse  Thief  Basin.178  For  many  years  prior  to  the  final  remov¬ 
al  of  their  old  cabin  in  1938,  treasure  seekers  had  been  excavating  to 
find  the  bandits’  (c  4.1)  buried  treasure  (d  4.1),  which  many  thought  was 
under  the  cabin  floor  (a  10. 3.9). 179 


1 14.  Bandit’s  Gold  on  the  Hunt  Highway  (c.  1890’s) 

On  the  old  Hunt  Highway  near  Florence  was  a  deserted  lumber  house 
into  which  the  Lopez  family  moved.  On  Saturday  nights  while  her  men 
were  in  town,  the  Lopez  woman  (c  5.18.4)  used  to  hear  a  wagon  come 
down  the  road  (h  8.12.1),  stop  near  the  house  (a  10.3)  and  men  argue  in 
English  (g  3.1.2),  which  she  did  not  understand.  Finally  her  husband 
and  nephew  recalled  a  tale  (f  2)  that  stage  robbers  (c  4.1)  might  have 
buried  their  treasure  (d  4.1)  in  the  old  house.  The  Lopez  men  took  up  the 
floor  (a  10.3.9).  They  found  a  glass  jar  (a  10.8.1)  of  gold  (d  1.1)  money 
(d  1.3).  While  they  were  uncovering  it,  the  two  men  began  arguing 
about  how  to  spend  it.  When  they  finally  opened  the  jar,  it  was  filled 
with  dust  (h  5.1.3;  N  558). 180 

115.  The  Stage  Bandit’s  Treasure  in  Florence  (c.  1890’s) 

A  stage  coach  robber  (c  4.1)  believed  that  he  was  being  pursued  and 
would  be  caught.  One  night  a  snow-white  horse  carrying  a  man  resemb¬ 
ling  the  bandit  galloped  through  Florence.  He  was  recognized  and  a  pos¬ 
se  set  out  to  capture  him.  However,  he  was  never  caught.  A  year  later  in 
the  community  graveyard  (a  10.5)  a  skeleton  (e  2.5.1)  was  found  near  a 
grave  (a  10.5.2).  Guarding  it  was  a  white  horse  (g  2.1.3)  and  nearby  was 
a  bag  (a  10.8.3)  of  gold  (d  1.1)  coins  (d  1.3). 181 


116.  Giraffe  Jones’s  Waybill  [date?] 

Giraffe  Jones,  former  bandit  (c  4.1),  lived  unrecognized  among  placer 
miners  at  Indian  Gulch.  When  he  died  he  left  a  letter  (f  1.2)  and  a  map 
(f  1.3)  stating  that  the  gold  (d  1.1)  he  had  ’’panned”  in  reality  was  loot 
from  robbery  (d  4.1)  of  the  Wickenburg-Prescott  stage  coach.  According 
to  the  map,  his  loot  was  concealed  in  what  appeared  to  be  western  Arizo¬ 
na,  near  a  river  (a  3.1)  flanked  by  a  range  of  mountains  (a  1.2)  with  a 
prominent  butte  (a  1.3)  on  one  side  and  an  isolated  peak  (a  1.2)  on  the 
other;  also  nearby  was  a  stone  house  (a  10.3). 182 


178  This  place  was  named  for  their  occupation. 

178  Arizona  1940,  307. 

180  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Carl  Brunenkant.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore 
Archives. 

181  Loc.  cit. 

Bailey  1941,  311—312. 
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1 17.  Fence  Post  Treasure  (c.  1880) 

In  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  (a  1.2),  John  Davis  said  (f  2.5)  that  his 
parents  (c  3.1;  c  3.2)  buried  gold  (d  1.1)  in  jars  (a  10.8.1)  under  fence 
posts  (a  10.9.7.1).  They  were  killed  by  Geronimo  in  1881  (k  1.18).  The 
gold  has  never  been  found.183 

1 18.  The  Treasure  of  the  Cueva  del  Tejano  (c.  1890’s) 

Near  Tucson  a  renegade  cowboy  (c  2.9)  turned  bandit  (c  4.1)  was 
called  El  Tejano. 184  He  hid  his  money  (d  1.3;  d  4.1)  in  a  cave  (a  2.10)  at 
Cierro  del  Gato  (Cat  Mountain)  (a  1.2),  west  of  Tucson.  Near  the  Ajo 
Road  (a  10.6)  people  report  (f  2.5)  hearing  hoofbeats  (h  8.12.5),  but  see 
no  horse  (g  3. 1 .2. 1 ;  N  576.3) ;  it  is  of  course  the  cowboy  returning  for  his 
treasure  (loot  from  his  stage  coach  robberies)  in  the  Cueva  del  Tejano 
(’’Cave  of  the  Cowboy”).185  The  whereabouts  of  the  cave  is  known,  but 
those  who  try  to  enter  it  say  (f  2.5)  that  it  is  guarded  by  the  devil  (g  3.4; 
N  571),  an  actual  Satana.  Others  say  a  cobra  guards  the  entrance  (g  2.3; 
N  582),  while  still  others  assert  that  knives  (g  4.3),  monsters  (g  3.3),  or 
skeletons  (g  3.1.3)  watch  over  it.  The  same  cowboy  bandit  has  been  seen 
sitting  on  a  rock  (a  1.5)  in  Bisbee  (a  10.1)  on  the  flat  part  of  El  Puerto 
Mountain  (a  1.2),  and  it  is  rumored  (f  2)  that  he  also  has  treasure  (d  4.1) 
buried  there  (g  3.1.2;  N  576.3). 186 

119.  Bandits’  Gold  in  the  Graham  Mountains  (c.  1890’s) 

A  cache  of  gold  (d  1.1)  stolen  from  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  robbers  (c  4.1) 
by  other  bandits  (c  4.1)  lies  concealed  (d  4.1)  in  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  in  the 
Graham  Mountains  (a  1.2).  A  rancher  (c  2.8)  found  a  map  (f  1.3),  went 
to  the  spot,  and  located  the  landmark  of  the  treasure  —  two  donkeys 
carved  on  a  rock  (e  2.1).  Fearing  that  someone  else  might  find  the  trea¬ 
sure,  he  destroyed  the  identifying  sign  (k  2.4.1).  Later,  before  he  had  time 
to  take  out  the  treasure,  he  fell  ill  (k  1.1.6),  lost  the  map  (k  1.9)  and  could 
not  remember  which  canyon  contained  the  treasure  (k  1).  The  gold  is 
still  there.187 

120.  Lost  Gold  near  Patagonia  (1892) 

’’Hooley”  Caruthers,  a  stage  driver  (c  2.5),  was  assigned  to  a  trip  which 
left  Deming,  New  Mexico,  in  1892.  Neither  the  stage  nor  its  passengers 


183  Arnold  1938,  179—180. 

lsi  £i  Tejano  was  a  Robin  Hood  character  who  robbed  stage  coach  passengers  in 
order  to  help  the  poor.  He  operated  near  Tucson  in  the  1890’s. 

186  The  translation  is  the  informant’s.  Literally,  it  means  ’’The  Texan’s  Cave.” 

188  Informant:  Sra.  Amelia  Moreno  y  Rios.  Collector:  Desmond  Powell,  Tucson. 
University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

187  Informant:  Ray  Crandall.  Collector:  Karl  Naylor.  University  of  Arizona 
Folklore  Archives. 
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was  ever  seen  again.  In  1932  Tom  Duncan,  a  former  stage  driver  (c  2.5) 
and  friend  of  Caruthers,  found  the  wreckage  of  the  stage  coach  (e  2.10) 
while  he  was  prospecting  (c  2.1)  in  a  deep  box  canyon  (a  2.13)  near 
Patagonia  (a  10.1).  In  1932  there  were  no  roads  for  miles  around,  but 
earlier  there  had  been  a  dangerous  short  cut  there.  He  found  no  signs  of 
the  passengers  or  of  the  gold  (d  1.1)  believed  to  have  been  on  the  stage. 
A  local  Robin  Hood  bandit  (c  4.1),  whose  greed  turned  him  against 
mankind,  was  known  to  have  been  robbing  stages  at  about  the  time 
Caruthers  disappeared.  It  is  thought  that  the  bandit  halted  the  stage, 
made  the  passengers  dig  their  own  graves,  shot  them  (p  1)  (b  7.1.1), 
buried  them,  and  then  drove  the  stage  over  the  cliff.  It  is  believed  that 
he  also  buried  the  gold.  The  highwayman  was  killed  soon  thereafter  in 
a  drunken  brawl  (k  1.1 8). 188 


121.  Apache  Girl  Lost  Mine 

An  old  prospector  (c  2.1)  was  walking  in  July  along  the  southeast 
slopes  of  the  Dos  Cabezas  (a  1.2).  He  was  out  of  food,  out  of  water,  and 
lost.  He  saw  a  great  rock  (a  1.5)  projecting  into  a  canyon  (a  2.13).  He 
fell  exhausted  into  its  shade.  An  Indian  (c  5.2)  girl  (c  3.6)  was  there.  She 
raised  her  arm  and  pointed.  Then  she  went  off  and  when  she  returned 
her  hand  was  dripping  water.  She  pointed.  He  followed  her  to  a  spring 
(a  3.7)  coming  from  a  crevice  (a  2.9)  in  the  rock  wall.  There  she  showed 
him  gold  (d  1.1)  wrapped  with  her  food.  She  refused  to  let  him  touch  it. 
That  evening  she  motioned  for  him  to  follow  her  and  went  for  three  days, 
moving  only  in  the  evening  and  early  morning.  She  led  him  to  a  trail 
from  which  he  could  see  a  community  and  there  left  him.  He  recovered 
from  his  ordeal  and  learned  that  the  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  girl  often 
exchanged  nuggets  (e  2.12)  for  supplies.  With  friends,  he  retraced  the 
trail  and  near  a  small  spring  found  the  Apache  girl  dead  (k  1.18)  and  her 
gold  gone.  Fearing  Apaches,  he  abandoned  his  search  (k  1.8). 189 


122.  La  Cienega  Robber  Cache 

In  Pantano  Canyon  (a  2.13)  near  the  old  railroad  stop  (a  10.2.8) 
there  was  a  train  robbery  in  the  late  1880’s.  The  area  had  long  been  noted 
for  stage  robberies  at  the  place  where  the  coaches  had  to  go  slowly  to 
follow  the  trail  up  out  of  the  wash.  Sometimes  the  stage  employees 
(c  2.5)  were  slain  by  bandits  (c  4.1).  The  robbers  had  their  own  grave¬ 
yard.  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  finally  wiped  out  the  band.  Thereafter  prospec¬ 
tors  (c  2.1)  and  others  dug  in  the  cemetery  (a  10.5).  Legend  (f  2)  says 
that  the  bandits  hid  loot  (d  4. 1)  in  a  cave  (a  2. 10). 190 


188  Hargus  1932,  8. 

188  Penfield  1962,  123—126. 
180  Rascoe  1961,  11—12. 
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123.  Cienega  Benders3  Treasure 

According  to  a  historical  reference  (f  1.4)  there  is  money  (d  1.3)  in  a 
box  canyon  (a  2.13)  near  La  Cienega  stage  station  (a  10.2.8).  The 
station  was  operated  by  bandits  (c  4.1),  called  ’’The  Benders”  because  of 
their  frequent  sprees.  Although  they  were  employees  of  the  stage  com- 
pany,  they  committed  many  robberies  and  murders  there.  At  one  time 
they  garnered  $75,000  in  army  paymaster  funds  from  a  stage  coach  un¬ 
der  a  small  government  guard  (c  2.4).  The  stage  was  attacked  by  ’’In¬ 
dians”  (really  the  Americans)  (c  5.18.3)  in  disguise.  They  buried  the 
loot  (d  4.1)  because  they  could  not  get  it  out  of  the  country  (b  3.1).  One 
night  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  killed  all  the  Benders  (k  1.18).  According  to  the 
Yuma  Sentinel  in  1897  (f  1.6),  four  men  probably  found  part  of  the  loot, 
as  they  used  ’’ore”  samples  to  buy  ranches.  Later,  coins  (e  2.14.1)  were 
found  in  an  old  fireplace  (a  10. 3. 2)191  at  the  stage  station. 

124.  Bandit  Treasure  in  Colossal  Cave 192 

Colossal  Cave  (a  2.10)  still  keeps  the  secret  of  the  bandits  (c  4.1) 
whose  treasure  (d  4.1)  is  in  it.  The  cave  is  haunted  by  strange  whisper¬ 
ings.193 

125.  Bandit  Treasure  in  Colossal  Cave 

According  to  history  (f  1.4),  bandits  (c  4.1)  left  money  (d  1.3)  in  Colos¬ 
sal  Cave  (a  2.10).  Afterwards  during  a  gun  battle  in  Willcox,  three  ban¬ 
dits  were  slain  (k  1.18).  The  lone  survivor  (f  2.6)  said  the  other  three  had 
buried  gold  (d  1.1)  in  the  cave  while  he  kept  watch,  but  they  had  not 
told  him  where.  After  the  survivor  was  released  from  prison,  he  was 
trailed,  but  did  not  go  to  the  cave.  Years  later,  empty  money  bags  (j  2.1) 
were  found  near  the  cave.194 

126.  The  Silver  Stairway 

This  story  has  a  map  illustration  (f  1.3)  of  the  place  where  a  man  built 
a  stairway  of  silver  (d  1.2)  ore  (e  2.12)  which  he  had  found  on  the  desert 
(a  2.1).  Two  prospectors  (c  2.1)  in  the  Sheep  Hole  Mountains  (a  1.2) 


181  Penfield  1962,  91—93. 

1,2  Colossal  Cave  near  Tucson  was  in  fact  a  hideout  for  bandits  who  robbed  the 
Southern  Pacific  train  in  1884.  The  bandits  were  trailed  to  the  cave,  outside  of  which 
—  certain  they  had  the  men  cornered  —  the  posse  camped  for  about  three  weeks. 
Meanwhile  the  robbers  escaped  through  an  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  foothill 
from  where  the  law  officers  waited.  They  were  killed  in  a  gun  battle  in  Willcox  with 
the  exception  of  one  man,  who  was  sent  to  the  Territorial  Prison  at  Yuma.  It  is  a  fact 
that  empty  money  bags  were  later  found  near  the  cave.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  tale 
is  well  known,  man’s  myth-making  faculty  keeps  embroidering  the  facts. 

1,8  Andreeva  1953,  16. 

1,4  Penfield  1962,  143—145. 
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found  a  placer  on  which  they  grew  wealthy  and  then  dissolved  their 
partnership.  One  of  them,  James  Sterling,  on  the  desert  between  Gun- 
sight  and  Quijotoa195  noticed  brown  boulders  in  a  small  valley  (a  2.2). 
They  were  rich  in  silver.  Out  of  these  he  built  a  silver  stairway  for  his 
house  in  Quijotoa.  The  silver  may  have  come  out  of  a  ledge  hidden  by 
volcanic  flow,  perhaps  in  an  arroyo  (a  2.6). 196 

127.  Silver  Stairway 

Between  Quijotoa  (a  10.1)  and  Gunsight  Wells  (a  3.8)  in  an  arroyo 
(a  2.8)  is  a  rich  silver  (d  1.2)  deposit.  An  easterner  in  the  West  to  regain 
his  health  also  looked  for  gold  in  partnership  with  a  prospector  (c  2.1). 
They  became  rich  and  separated.  While  crossing  the  desert  (a  2.1),  the 
easterner  saw  boulders  rich  with  silver  (d  1.2)  in  an  arroyo.  He  took 
some  ore  (e  2.12)  to  Yuma  where  he  built  a  fine  house  with  a  silver  stair¬ 
case.  He  never  returned  to  the  source  of  his  silver  (k  1.5). 197 

128.  Lost  Silver  of  the  Navajos  (1879) 

Two  soldiers  (c  2.2)  named  Merrick  and  Mitchell  accompanied  the 
Navajo  (c  5.2.7)  on  their  trek  into  exile  in  1864.  They  noticed  silver 
(d  1.2)  worn  by  the  Indians  and  decided  to  return  some  day  to  Monu¬ 
ment  Valley  (its  probable  source).  In  1879  the  ex-soldiers  found  some¬ 
one  to  finance  their  venture.  Despite  warnings  from  Piute  (c  5.2.7)  In¬ 
dians  to  stay  out  of  the  region,  the  two  men  returned  to  the  valley  (a 
2.2).  The  Indians  shot  and  killed  (b  7.1)  both  men  (k  1.18).198 

129.  Lost  Silver  of  the  Navajos 

Two  soldiers  (c  2.2)  named  Merrick  and  Mitchell  noticed  that  Navajo 
Indians  (c  5.2.7)  on  the  Long  Walk  into  exile  in  New  Mexico  wore  rich 
silver  (d  1.2)  jewelry  (e  2.14).  Because  no  silver  was  imported  into  Navajo 
land,  the  men  believed  that  the  source  of  the  metal  was  probably  in 
Monument  Valley  (a  2.2).  As  soon  as  they  were  mustered  out,  the  ex¬ 
soldiers  went  as  ’’trappers”  into  Monument  Valley  to  search  for  the 
mine.  Hoskinini199  warned  them  to  leave.  However,  they  remained, 
located  the  mine,  took  samples  of  ore  (e  2.12),  and  went  to  Cortez,  New 

195  Copper  was  discovered  at  Quijotoa  in  1879  and  again  in  1883,  deposits  rich 
enough  so  that  for  a  time  a  sizable  community  was  at  this  place.  By  1885  the  ores 
were  exhausted  and  Quijotoa  gradually  almost  completely  disappeared.  The  Gun- 
sight  Mine  to  the  north  and  west  several  miles  was  located  in  November  1878. 

198  Mitchell  1953c,  183—184. 

197  Penfield  1962,  107—108. 

198  Gillmor  1934,  96.  As  the  Wetherills  were  the  earliest  traders  in  the  area,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  story. 

199  Chief  Hoskinini  died  in  1909.  Gillmor  verifies  (Gillmor  1934,  95)  that  Hoski- 
ninibegay  was  the  source  of  the  tale  cited  in  her  work. 
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Mexico.  No  one  would  finance  them  until  1879  when  Jim  Jarvis  and  a 
few  of  his  friends  advanced  $4,000. 

Watched  by  Indians,  Merrick  and  Mitchell  returned  to  the  silver  mine. 
As  the  men  came  out  of  the  mine  carrying  ore,  the  Indians  shot  Merrick 
(b  7.1).  Mitchell  escaped,  only  to  be  shot  three  miles  away  (k  1.18).  The 
mine  is  still  lost.200 

130.  Lost  Silver  of  the  Navajo 

Jack  Merrick  was  prospecting  (c  2.1)  in  Colorado  c.  1880  when  he 
heard  (f  2)  that  Navajo  Indians  (c  5.2.7)  were  using  native  silver  (d  1.2). 
Merrick  went  to  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  came  back  to  Durango 
with  silver  ore  (e  2.12)  assaying  at  $800  per  ton.  The  twenty-one-year- 
old  Mitchell  joined  him  and  they  returned  to  northern  Arizona.  Later 
word  came  to  Durango  that  both  men  were  dead  (k  1.18).  A  Navajo 
chief  (c  6.3),  Hoskinini,  denied  that  any  Navajo  had  killed  the  two  men, 
saying  that  Utes  (c  5.2.7)  were  responsible.  He  led  searchers  to  where 
Mitchell  and  Merrick  had  been  killed.  Years  after  the  old  chief’s  death, 
his  son  (c  3.5)  said  (f  2.5)  that  Hoskinini  had  been  the  last  of  only  seven 
Navajo  who  knew  where  Pish-la-ki,  the  source  of  the  silver,  was.  The  old 
chief  had  tried  on  his  deathbed  (f  2.1)  to  reveal  its  location  to  his  son 
(c  3.5),  but  the  young  man  had  never  been  able  to  find  the  lost  mine 
(k  2.1). 

Harry  Goulding201  believed  that  another  Navajo,  Hosteen  Uazzi, 
knew  where  the  mine  was.  He  persuaded  the  Indian  to  obtain  ore  from 
Pish-la-ki,  outfitting  the  man  for  the  venture.  Within  three  days  after  he 
had  set  out,  the  Navajo  (c  5.2.7)  returned,  minus  his  pack  train.  He  was 
sick,  alone,  and  obviously  badly  frightened  (k  4.3)  because  he  believed 
that  the  Navajo  gods  were  displeased  (h  7.1).  Later  Goulding  found  the 
unharmed  pack  animals.202 

131 .  Lost  Silver  of  the  Navajo 

This  story  shows  no  essential  variation  until  it  discusses  how  Merrick 
and  Mitchell  were  slain  (c  2.2;  c  2.1;  a  2.2;  d  1.2;  e  2.12).  According  to 
this  version,  Piutes  (c  5.2.7)  demanded  tobacco  from  the  two  men.  As 
Merrick  reached  into  his  pocket,  one  Indian  seized  the  prospector’s  gun 
and  shot  him  (b  7.1).  Mitchell  escaped  only  to  die  of  starvation  and 
wounds  at  a  butte  three  miles  away  from  where  Merrick  was  killed.  A 
posse  found  and  buried  the  bodies.203 

132.  Lost  Silver  in  Monument  Valley 

In  Monument  Valley  (a  2.2)  two  prospectors  (c  2.1)  were  slain  either 

200  Klinck  1953b,  27—31.  This  is  an  embellished  version  of  No.  128. 

201  Harry  Goulding  is  a  well-known  trader  whose  post  is  in  Monument  Valley. 

202  Henderson  1952,  5 — 7. 

203  Gregory  1916,  33. 
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because  they  had  found  a  silver  (d  1.2)  mine  or  had  argued  with  the 
Indians  (c  5.2)  over  water.  The  two  men  had  been  with  Kit  Carson  in 
1864.  Merrick  and  Mitchell,  soldiers  (c  2.2),  noticed  the  Indian  silver 
(d  1.2)  jewelry  (d  2).  As  many  of  the  Navajo  Indians  (c  5.2.7)  were  from 
Monument  Valley,  the  men  concluded  that  the  silver  must  come  from 
there.  After  being  mustered  out,  they  posed  as  trappers  (c  2.17)  and 
searched  for  the  silver.  The  Indians  warned  them  against  searching.  The 
men  found  the  mine  and  took  samples  (e  2.12).  The  Indians  ordered 
them  to  leave  and  never  to  return.  Disregarding  the  warning,  they  ob¬ 
tained  financing,  came  back,  and  extracted  more  ore.  On  their  way  out 
of  the  valley  (a  2.2),  they  were  attacked  (b  7.1)  and  killed  (k  1.18).  The 
Navajo  blamed  the  Piute  Indians  (c  5.2.7)  for  killing  the  men  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  water.  The  Navajo  are  believed  to  have  wiped  out  all  traces  to 
their  mine  (k  2.4). 

In  another  version,  Jack  Merrick  found  the  mine,  went  to  Durango  in 
southern  Colorado  to  find  a  partner,  and  there  Mitchell  joined  him. 
Harry  Goulding,  a  contemporary  trader  (c  2.17),  believes  that  they  did 
find  the  mine.  The  chief’s  (c  6.3)  son  (c  3.5)  said  that  he  had  seen  them 
when  they  had  ore  (e  2.12)  and  that  the  Navajo  did  in  fact  have  a  silver 
mine.204 


133.  Monument  Valley  Mine 

This  source  merely  mentions  that  there  is  a  lost  Navajo  (c  5.2.7)  silver 
(d  1.2)  mine  near  Dinnehotso  (a  10.1),  a  small  Navajo  village.205 

134.  Lost  Silver  of  the  Navajo 

After  killing  Merrick  and  Mitchell,  the  Navajo  Indians  (c  5.2.7)  took 
care  to  conceal  the  entrance  to  the  mine  (k  2.4).  The  silver  (d  1.2)  mine 
has  never  been  found  again.  Among  those  who  have  searched  for  it  was 
Cass  Hite,  a  former  member  of  Quantril’s  gang  of  Civil  War  guerrillas. 
Hite  barely  got  out  alive.  Years  later  Harry  Goulding  persuaded  the 
Navajo  that  they  should  reveal  their  secret.  An  Indian  whom  Goulding 
outfitted  set  out  on  a  day  when  a  long  drizzle  began.  At  the  end  of  three 
days,  a  badly  frightened  Navajo  came  back  to  the  post  (k  4.3).  He  had 
abandoned  his  provisions  and  burros.206 


135.  Lost  Silver  of  the  Navajo 

This  version  says  that  Cass  Hite  was  called  Pish-la-ki  by  the  Navajo 
(c  5.2.7)  because  he  was  always  looking  for  silver  (d  1.2). 207 


201  Penfield  1962,  119—121. 
205  Coffman  1957,  189. 

20«  Klinck  1953a,  25—29. 
Kelly  1940,  5. 
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136.  Soldiers*  Gold 

Jim,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War  (c  2.2),  joined  Wils  in  Santa  Fe  and 
the  two  men  became  prospectors  (c  2.1).  They  found  a  gold  (d  1.1) 
ledge  in  the  Mazatzal  Mountains  (a  1.2).  They  dug  a  shaft.  One  day  it 
caved  in  with  Jim  in  it.  Thinking  his  partner  dead,  Wils  sold  his  equip¬ 
ment  in  Santa  Fe  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Massachusetts.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  worked  in  the  hospital  service.  There  he  met  Jim  again,  as 
a  wounded  Confederate  soldier.  Jim  told  him  that  after  the  cave-in,  he 
had  escaped  through  a  crevice  into  a  cave  (a  2.10)  where  he  had  found 
a  gold  (d  1.1)  throne  with  a  mummy  or  an  image  (d  3.2)  with  a  live  bear 
sitting  beside  it.  Flours  later,  the  bear  left  and  Jim  investigated  more 
closely.  The  image  had  a  crown  set  with  jewels  (d  5.2.1),  and  there  were 
precious  stones  (d  2.1)  on  the  cave  floor,  as  well  as  tons  of  gold  (d  1.1) 
in  irregular  bars.  Jim  fell  into  an  underground  stream  (a  3.1.1)  which 
bore  him  to  the  outside.208 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  tales  of  the  Early  American  Period  yields 
the  following  tabulation  of  motifs : 


Plot  trait 


Numbers  of  tales  containing  trait* 


Details  of  search  beyond  mere  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  21,  22,  23,  30,  33,  39,  41,  46,  49, 

mention  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  62,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69, 

72,  73,  77,  78,  79,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87, 
88,  89,  90,  93,  95,  97,  98,  103,  109,  113,  115, 
119,  121,  122,  128,  129,  132,  134,  136 
Total:  57 


Brief  comment  implying  12,  13,  38,  39,  42,  48,  50,  54,  75,  91,  100,  104, 

unsuccessful  search  106 

Total:  13 


No  search 


3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22, 
.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  31,  32,  34,  35,  36,  37, 
43,  44,  45,  47,  51,  52,  53,  63,  70,  71,  74,  76,  80, 
96,  102,  108,  111,  112,  116,  117,  118,  120,  123, 
124,  125,  126,  127,  130,  131,  133 
Total:  56 


Two  tales  —  107  and  122  —  are  atypical.  The  first  cites  the  presence  of 
ore  as  evidence  that  a  source  must  exist,  but  as  the  ore  was  found  with 
a  dead  prospector  whose  trail  had  been  obliterated,  it  was  not  possible  to 
search  for  the  lost  mine.  In  the  second  instance,  a  stage  carrying  gold 

*°»  Ferguson  1957,  1 19 — 120.  This  rather  wild  tale  seems  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  this  section  of  legends. 
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was  lost  for  four  decades.  When  its  wreckage  was  found,  there  were  no 
clues  upon  which  to  base  a  search  for  the  lost  gold. 

Others  which  do  not  fit  the  pattern  include  2,  a  tale  of  gold  which 
changes  to  mica;  74,  a  tale  of  a  burro  loaded  with  gold,  with  no  sign  of 
its  master  or  the  source  of  the  ore;  110,  a  tale  of  haunted  treasure  in 


Item  and  Motif  number  Numbers  of  tales  mentioning 

Motif 


Gold  (d  1.1)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  20,  21, 

22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32,  33,  34, 

35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  43,  44,  45,  46,  49,  50, 

51,  52,  53,  54,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  68, 

69,  72,  73,  74,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  83,  84,  85, 

86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  94,  95,  96,  101,  102,  105, 
109,  110,  112,  114,  115,  116,  117,  119,  120,  121, 
125,  136, 

Total:  87 


Silver  (d  1.2)  6,  7,  17,  18,  19,  41,  42,  48,  64,  65,  66,  67,  70, 

71,  81,  100,  103,  104,  108,  126,  127,  128,  129, 
130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  135, 

Total:  29 


Both  63,  68,  92,  97 

Total:  4 


Not  named  14,  75,  93,  113 

Coins,  money  (d  1.3)  44,  55,  63,  92,  95,  97,  99,  110,  111,  115,  118, 

123 

Jewelry  (d  2)  54,  55,  92,  93,  96,  97 

Total:  22 


Loot  from  robbery  (d  4.1)  45,  47,  48,  91,  93,  94,  98,  110,  113,  114,  115, 

116,  118,  119,  120,  122,  124 
Total:  18 


Lost  mine  or  other  natural  source  2,  4,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19, 

(no  Motif  number)  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32, 

34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  46,  49,  50,  51, 

52,  53,  54,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  64,  65,  66, 

67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79, 

80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  100, 
101,  102,  103,  104,  106,  107,  108,  121,  126, 127, 
128,  129,  130,  131,  134,  135,  136 
Total:  95 
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which  no  real  search  is  involved;  1 14,  a  case  in  which  gold  turns  to  dust; 
115,  another  tale  of  haunted  treasure,  found  in  this  instance;  and  118, 
a  legend  of  haunted  gold,  which,  however  has  some  implication  of  search. 

Other  atypical  tales  include  40,  in  which  the  item  is  put  to  use;  55, 
evidence  found  only;  61,  a  fragment  of  a  larger  tale;  77,  a  tale  in  which 
the  locators  perish;  99,  a  hoax  story;  101,  detailing  loss  only;  105,  owners 
never  return  for  money;  135,  a  fragment  of  a  larger  tale. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  tabulation  and  comments,  it  is  evident 
that  slightly  under  half  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  tales  in  this 
section  clearly  contain  both  elements  of  plot  (accounting  for  the  lost  item 
plus  the  search  for  it),  although  about  two-thirds  may  be  said  to  have 
two-part  plots  if  bare  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  item  was  never  found 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  some  search  occurred. 

In  accounts  of  what  is  lost,  the  Early  American  Period  diverges  widely 
from  those  of  the  Spanish  Period.  As  might  be  expected,  no  mission 
mines  or  treasures  are  included.  Of  mines  lost,  gold  remains  a  favorite, 
outnumbering  silver  by  a  ratio  of  three  to  one.  Only  two  tales  mention 
both  (68,  92).  Loot  belonging  to  bandits  is  at  the  center  of  sixteen  tales. 
Miscellaneous  items  as  noted  in  the  following  table  account  for  the 
remainder. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  tales,  the  cause  of  loss  or  abandonment 
continues  in  many  cases  to  be  the  result  of  Indian  attack.  However,  as 
the  following  table  reveals,  the  major  cause  for  the  loss  is  the  fact  that  the 
owner  or  locator  dies,  not  always  violently,  or  disappears,  leaving  in¬ 
sufficient  information  to  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the  lost  item.  Fifteen  of 
the  tales,  as  noted,  are  atypical;  that  is,  the  loss  attributable  to  various 
individual  reasons,  not  to  be  grouped  with  other  causes.  In  several  cases 
Indians  are  directly  responsible  for  the  continuing  non-recovery  of  the 
mine  or  treasure,  but  this  is  not  the  result  of  an  Indian  attack. 

Whereas  in  tales  of  the  Spanish  Period  the  central  figures  are  Span¬ 
iards  (usually  priests),  Indians,  and  a  single  Irishman,  in  legends  of  the 
Early  American  Period  a  number  of  nationalities  are  mentioned,  with 
only  one  Spaniard,  but  frequent  reference  to  Mexicans.  This  lends  an 
aura  of  authenticity  to  the  tales,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Period  Arizona  was  newly  severed  from  Mexico  and  her  population 
naturally  was  Mexican  and  Indian.  Germans,  a  Dutchman,  Frenchmen, 
Italians  and  a  lone  Scotsman  are  mentioned.  It  is  a  fact  that  German 
engineers  of  some  note  were  among  the  first  mining  men  in  Arizona.  As 
for  the  Frenchmen,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  their  presence  is  an  echo 
from  the  days  of  French-Canadian  mountain  men,  some  of  whom  may 
have  penetrated  deep  into  the  Southwest.  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  con¬ 
jectures  about  the  Italians  and  the  Scotsman.  In  any  event,  the  remarks 
offered  in  connection  with  the  inclusion  of  several  nationalities  are  purely 
conjectural. 

Negroes  appear  in  three  stories  (81,  82,  83).  In  81,  the  Negro  is  a 
discharged  soldier.  Again,  this  lends  authenticity  to  the  tale.  Stationed 
in  Arizona  were  many  army  units  with  Negro  soldiers  and  white  officers. 
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Cause  of  Abandonment  or  loss 

Numbers  of  tales  mentioning  cause 

Indian  attack/massacre 

6,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22,  23, 
26,  29,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  40,  43,  45,  46, 
47,  54,  68,  69,  102,  128,  129,  130,  131 

Total:  35 

Indians  know  but  do  not 

3,  4,  5,  20 

reveal  source 

Total:  4 

Clues  to  lost  item  changed 

8,  13,  15,  16,  78,  79,  103,  134 

Total:  8 

Treasure  guarded  by  ghosts 

1,  110,  113,  115,  118 

Total:  5 

Confusion  about  landmarks 

49,  100,  106 

Total:  3 

Item  concealed  to  await 

3,  4,  17,  18,  54,  55,  92,  93,  94,  95,  98,  105 

owner’s  return 

Total:  12 

Miscellaneous 

Locator  chooses  not  to 
return  (k  1.7.1) 

Item  abandoned  as  worthless 

21,  103 

(b  7.3) 

God’s  vengeance  changes  gold  to 

45 

mica  (h  5.1.4) 

Item  found  on  Indian  reservation; 

2 

no  claim  possible 

64 

Signs  of  old  mines ;  no  search 
Evidence  that  item  exists; 

31 

no  search 

9,  24 

Clues  wiped  out  by  storm  (k  2.4) 
Item  guarded  by  cobra,  knives, 

107 

monsters,  skeletons  (g  2.3;  g  4.3; 
g  3.3;  g  3.1.3) 

117 

Tribal  gods  angered;  search 
abandoned  (h  7.1) 

Fear  causes  search  to  be  abandoned; 

130 

cause  not  stated 

134 

Item  guarded  by  live  horse  and 

skeleton  (g  2.1.3;  g  3.1.3) 

115 

Total:  13 
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Nationality;  Motif  number 

Numbers  of  tales  containing 

Motif 

Spanish  (c  5.1) 

3 

Mexican  (c  5.18.4) 

1,  2,  4,  7,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  25,  28,  31,  64,  68, 
72,  73,  78,  79,  92,93,95,97,  100 

French  (c  5.6.1) 

27,  28,  29,  30 

Italian  (c  5.6.2) 

33,  34,  35,  36 

German  (c  5.6.3) 

14,  15,  93,  105 

French-Canadian  (c  5.18.2) 

11 

Dutch  (c  5.6.3. 1) 

70 

Scottish  (c  5.6.6) 

72,  73 

English  (c  5.6.5) 

71 

Total:  41 

Equally  believable  is  the  statement  that  the  Negro  in  tale  82  worked  for 
A.  H.  Peeples;  many  discharged  soldiers  remained  in  Arizona,  some 
becoming  expert  cowboys. 

The  occupations  of  the  central  figures  also  reflect  life  in  Arizona  from 
c.  1850  to  1900.  Emigrants  were  crossing  the  territory,  soldiers  were 
battling  Indians,  bandits  were  robbing  stages,  and  miners  and  prospec¬ 
tors  were  trying  to  find  the  pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Ranchers  too 
were  bedding  down  their  herds  in  Arizona. 

Notable  is  the  absence  of  references  to  priests  in  the  tales.  This  of 
course  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac,  the  missions  were  in  ruins,  and  even  San  Xavier  was 
for  a  time  an  inactive  mission. 


Location  clue: 


Numbers  of  tales  containing  Motif 


References  to  specific  landmarks  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  17,  21,  25,  27, 

29,  30,  31,  33,  37,  38,  39,  40,  43,  45,  46,  47, 
48,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  64,  69,  77,  78, 
79,  82,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  97,  98,  100,  101,  102, 
103,  105,  109,  110,  113,  114,  115,  116,  118,  119, 
121,  122 

Total:  66 


Area  indicated  in  general  9,  10,  16,  18,  19,  20,  22,  24,  26,  28,  32,  34,  35, 

36,  41,  44,  49,  50,  52,  56,  57,  64,  65,  66,  67, 
68,  70,  71,  75,  80,  81,  88,  104,  107,  117,  120, 
128,  129,  130,  131,  132 
Total:  41 
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It  is  a  characteristic  of  legends  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  tales 
are  highly  localized.  This  is  true  of  legends  of  lost  mines  and  buried 
treasures  as  it  is  of  other  categories.  If  there  is  any  separation  within  the 
stories  encompassed  in  this  study,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  landmarks, 
cited.  In  two-thirds  of  the  tales,  not  only  is  the  general  area  of  the  lost 
item  indicated,  but  specific  clues  are  cited  which  might  help  searchers 
pinpoint  the  location.  In  the  remainder  of  the  tales,  the  location  is 
referred  to  in  extremely  broad  terms. 

The  complexity  within  the  tales  of  the  Early  American  Period  is 
notably  greater  than  in  legends  assigned  to  the  Spanish  Period.  As 
already  indicated,  even  by  excluding  legends  localized  in  the  Superstition 
Mountains,  which  historically  belong  in  the  Early  American  Period,  the 
number  of  tales  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter  is  roughly  half  the 
number  incorporated  in  the  Early  American  Period.  As  the  ensuing 
chapter  will  reveal,  had  legends  of  the  Supersitions  been  added  to  the 
Early  American  total,  the  disparity  would  be  far  greater. 


LOST  MINES  AND  TREASURES  OF 
THE  SUPERSTITION  MOUNTAINS 


Among  the  fabled  lost  mines  and  buried  treasures  of  America,  a 
handful  are  widely  known.  These  include  tales  of  Captain  Kidd’s 
treasure,  stories  of  California’s  Lost  Pegleg  Mine,  and  legends  of  Arizo¬ 
na’s  Lost  Dutchman.  In  the  many  sources  searched  tales  of  The  Lost 
Dutchman  Mine  occur  at  least  six  times  more  frequently  than  do  the 
other  two.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Lost  Dutchman  Mine,  according 
to  one  source,  leads  about  eight  thousand  people  to  search  annually  for 
it.1  The  toll  of  murders  among  the  searchers  mounts  each  year  in  the 
Superstitions.2  Some  say  the  Lost  Dutchman  is  not  a  mine,  but  a  hoard 
of  gold  bullion  cached  in  a  cave.  Others  vehemently  assert  that  it  is  a 
lost  mine.  Fact  and  fiction  blend  in  the  tales. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  the  following  tales  and  say 
that  all  deal  with  a  specific  Lost  Dutchman  mine  or  a  treasure.  Three 
basic  tales  exist.  They  are,  first,  tales  of  lost  Apache  gold  or  Dr.  Thorne’s 
mine;  second,  tales  about  the  Lost  Dutchman;  and,  third,  stories  of  the 
soldiers’  lost  gold  vein. 

The  most  complete  version  of  the  Lost  Dutchman  story  incorporates 
all  three  legends.  Its  retelling  here  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  classifying 
versions  throughout  this  chapter.  According  to  one  source,3  probably 
Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  were  the  first  to  mine  gold  (d  1.1)  in  the  Superstition 
Mountains  (a  1.2).  In  the  1530’s  Spaniards  (c5.13)  named  the  mountains 
the  Sierra  de  Espuma  (’’Mountains  of  the  Foam”).  In  the  1700’s  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VI  gave  a  grant  including  these  mountains  to  Miguel  Peralta  de 
Cordoba,  Baron  of  the  Colorado,  a  grant  confirmed  in  1759  by  Charles 
III.  The  Baron’s  three  sons  (c  3.5)  —  Pedro,  Ramon,  and  Manuel  — 
made  a  trip  into  the  Superstitions  and  found  gold. 

In  another  version,  says  the  same  source,  their  sister  (c  3.8)  had  a  lover, 
Carlos,  who  fled  to  escape  the  anger  of  her  family.  Tracking  him  led  to 
discovery  of  the  mine  (n  1).  In  1848  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
cut  the  Peralta  grant  in  half.  With  the  consent  of  the  Apaches,  the 
Peraltas  continued  to  pack  gold  out  of  the  American  purchase  to  Sonora. 
In  1866  Enrico  Peralta,  a  grandson  (c  3.11)  was  working  with  his  men 


1  Arnold  1938,  178—179. 

2  In  June  of  1930  Adolph  Ruth  began  his  search.  His  decapitated  head  with  a  bul¬ 
let  wound  in  it  was  found  in  December.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  I  understand 
from  local  residents  that  at  least  one  murder  per  year  has  taken  place  in  the  Supersti¬ 
tions,  the  latest  being  that  of  one  Hawaiian  by  another  in  1960.  I  know  people  who 
have  been  shot  at  in  the  foothills  near  Weavers  Needle. 

*  Cleator  1960,  131—149. 
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at  the  mine  while  Apaches  camped  nearby.  One  of  the  Peralta  peons 
molested  an  Apache  woman.  Enraged,  the  Indians  attacked  (b  7.1), 
annihilating  the  Peralta  group.  Having  no  use  for  the  gold  which  the 
Peraltas  had  planned  to  take  to  Mexico  (k  2.11),  the  Indians  simply  cut 
the  packs  from  the  burros  and  left  it.  A  variant  of  this  story  says  that 
when  the  United  States  was  to  take  over  the  land,  Peralta  with  four 
hundred  men  went  to  the  mine  intending  to  remove  as  much  gold  as 
possible  to  Mexico  while  they  still  could.  Apaches  massacred  (b  7.1) 
them.  Several  years  later  two  survivors  (f  1.6)  returned  from  Mexico  to 
work  the  mine. 

In  CleatoUs  account,  the  second  major  phase  of  the  Lost  Dutchman 
legends  brings  in  the  Dutchman  himself.  In  1871  two  Germans  (c  5.6.3), 
Jacob  Waltz  and  Jacob  Weiser,  were  watching  a  crooked  card  game  in 
Arispe,  Mexico.  When  a  player  accused  a  gambler  (c  2.28)  of  cheating, 
the  gambler  knifed  him.  Weiser  stepped  in,  knocked  out  the  gambler 
with  a  gun,  and  the  player,  Miguel  Peralta,  in  gratitude  told  (f  2.4)  the 
two  men  about  his  mine.  He  was,  he  said,  afraid  to  return  to  it  because 
of  the  Indians  (k  1.8),  but  if  the  Germans  would  act  as  guards,  then  he 
would  go  back.  To  the  mine  they  went,  coming  back  to  Mexico  with 
gold  (e  2.12).  The  Germans  paid  their  $30,000  profits  to  Peralta  in 
exchange  for  sole  rights  to  the  mine. 

Returning  to  the  mine,  the  new  owners  found  what  they  took  to  be 
two  Apaches  working  at  the  site  and  killed  them.  Actually,  the  slain  men 
were  survivors  of  the  Indian  massacre  years  earlier.  Waltz  then  killed  his 
partner  (p  1.1)  and  for  years  used  the  mine,  refusing  to  tell  where  it  was 
(k  1.14).  Many  tried  unsuccessfully  to  trail  him  (k  2.10). 

A  variant  says  that  Waltz  and  Weiser  worked  harmoniously  for  weeks. 
When  a  loose  mule  destroyed  their  supplies,  Waltz  left  to  get  more  at  a 
flour  mill  on  the  Gila.4  While  he  was  gone,  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked 
Weiser  (b  7.1).  Wounded  and  dying,  he  managed  to  escape.  Pima  In¬ 
dians  (c  5.2.5)  found  him  and  took  him  to  Dr.  John  D.  Walker  (c  2.16)5, 
to  whom  he  told  his  story,  giving  him  a  map  (f  1.3).  Walker  made  no 
attempt  to  verify  the  story  (k  2.1 1). 

When  Waltz  returned  to  their  mine  and  found  signs  of  the  fight,  he 
assumed  his  partner  was  dead.  Despondent,  Waltz  left  for  Mexico.  In 
1889  he  settled  in  Phoenix  where  he  became  friends  with  Mrs.  Helena 
Thomas  and  her  foster  son,  Reinhart  Petrasch.  Mrs.  Thomas  needed 
money  to  keep  her  bakery  going  and  Waltz  gave  her  gold  (d  1.1)  ore 
(e  2.12).  In  1891,  as  a  result  of  a  severe  flood,  Waltz  caught  pneumonia 


4  This  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  pioneer  flour  mill  on  the 
Gila  —  Hayden’s  Mill  —  in  the  1870’s.  It  was  owned  by  former  Senator  Carl  Hay¬ 
den’s  father. 

5  John  D.  Walker  in  1864  organized  a  company  of  Pima  Indians  to  fight  Apaches. 
He  remained  with  the  Pimas  as  a  trader,  living  among  them  for  many  years.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  he  was  a  doctor. 
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and  died.  Before  his  death,  he  told  (f  2.5)  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Reinhart 
how  to  find  his  old  mine.  However,  they  never  found  it  (k  2). 

Many  sources  associate  the  so  called  Dr.  Thorne  mine  with  the  Lost 
Dutchman,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  they  are  the  same  mine.  Cleator 
says  that  Simon  Novinger,  a  Californian,  employed  an  orphaned  white 
boy  who  had  been  raised  by  Indians  (c  5.2).  The  boy  said  that  he  knew 
two  places  where  gold  (d  1.1)  nuggets  could  be  found  in  Arizona.  Later, 
Novinger  left  California  to  search  for  the  sources.  One  place  turned  out 
to  be  Rich  Hill.6  A  decade  later  he  identified  the  boy’s  description  of  a 
landmark  at  Sombrero  Butte  (a  1.5).  Going  there,  he  had  a  fight  with 
Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  and,  wounded,  abandoned  his  search  (k  2.17).  Earlier 
Novinger  had  heard  of  the  Dr.  Abraham  D.  Thorne  mine  and  of  Indians 
who  used  silver  bullets  (e  2.12.2).  It  was  said  to  be  near  a  hat-shaped 
butte  (a  1.3),  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  gold  (d  1.1)  and  silver 
(d  1.2)  nuggets. 

Others  had  heard  the  same  tale.  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  a  territorial  governor 
of  Arizona,  led  a  group  of  men  on  a  search.  The  story  was  that  in  1865 
grateful  (f  2.4)  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  took  Thorne  blindfolded  to  a  canyon 
(a  2.13)  in  which  was  a  ruined  ancient  hut  (a  1 1.4. 1) ;  he  noted  Weaver’s 
Needle  (a  1.5)  at  the  same  time. 

Two  soldiers  (c  2.2)  are  also  said  to  have  found  a  mine  — ■  probably 
the  Lost  Dutchman  —  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2).  As  Cleator  tells  the 
story,  Robert  Bowen,  a  former  supervisor  of  the  Silver  King  Mine,7  told 
(f  2.5)  Jim  Bark  and  Sims  Ely  about  two  ex-soldiers  who  showed  up  at 
the  Silver  King  looking  for  work.  They  showed  Bowen  an  ore  sample 
(e  2.12).  Told  how  rich  in  gold  (d  1.1)  it  was,  they  headed  back.  Later 
one  man  was  found  shot.  A  saloon  worker  fell  under  suspicion  and  left 
town.  In  1895,  Ernest  Albert  Panknin,  a  stranger  from  Alaska,  asked 
Ely  about  a  green  spring  (a  3.7).  Panknin  had  a  rough  map  (f  1.3) 
obtained  from  a  man  in  Alaska.  As  the  man  was  dead,  no  further  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  had  (k  2.1). 

Still  later,  Joe  Dearing,  a  prospector  (c  2.1)  looked  for  work  at  the 
Silver  King.  He  said  that  he  had  found  the  soldiers’  mine,  showing  ore 
(e  2.12)  as  proof.  A  week  later  he  fell  from  a  roof  and  died  (k  1.18). 

According  to  Petrasch  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  Waltz  said  the  mine  had  a 
funnel-shaped  opening  with  the  start  of  a  tunnel  (a  10.4.1)  below  it  in 
the  hillside  (a  1.3),  and  that  there  was  a  spring  (a  3.7)  near  the  mine.  In 
describing  his  find,  Dearing  said  the  mine  pit  was  partly  filled  by  rain- 
washed  debris  (k  3.1.1). 

In  1910  Sims  Ely  talked  with  an  aged  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  woman  who 
recalled  having  gone  to  the  mine  years  earlier  with  her  sweetheart,  a 
Peralta  peon.  Ely  also  talked  in  1912  with  an  old  Apache,  Jack  (c  5.2.1), 
who  said  (f  2.5)  he  knew  the  location  of  a  rich  mine  near  Black  Mountain 

*  Rich  Hill,  near  Prescott,  was  the  site  of  a  rich  find  in  gold  nuggets. 

7  The  Silver  King,  active  in  the  late  1870’s,  near  the  New  Mexico  state  line,  was  a 
fabulously  rich  mine  in  eastern  Arizona. 
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(a  1.2).  Later  he  told  about  the  Indian  attack  (b  7.1)  on  the  Peralta 
party.  The  mine,  he  said,  had  been  filled  in  by  the  Indians  (k  2.4.1)  to 
keep  white  men  away. 

Points  of  agreement  occur  in  the  stories.  Helena  Thomas  was  told  to 
start  over  the  mountain  (a  1.2)  from  a  cowhouse  (sic)  (a  10.9.5)  to  a  big 
spring  (a  3.7).  The  two  soldiers  spoke  of  Weaver’s  Needle  (a  1.5),  and 
the  old  Mexican  woman  also  spoke  of  three  peaks  (a  1.2)  which  could  be 
seen  from  a  canyon  (a  2.13). 

In  1911  Barks  and  Ely  heard  about  a  map  (f  1.3)  which  Dr.  Walker 
(c  2.16)  had  shown  to  Thomas  F.  Weedin,  a  newspaper  editor  (c  2.16) 
in  Florence;  Walker  had  no  interest  in  it  (k  2.1 1).  Weedin  made  a  tracing 
of  the  map.  Later  he  could  not  find  it.  His  wife  probably  had  destroyed 
it  (k  1.9.2).  The  original  map  had  also  disappeared  (k  1.9.1).  Weedin, 
however,  recalled  some  details,  such  as  crossing  the  Gila  River  (a  3.1) 
at  Two  Buttes  (a  1.3),  going  on  into  Bark  Valley  (a  2.2)  to  a  canyon 
(a  2.13)  beyond  Minas’  (sic)  Needle  (a  1.5). 

Although  chronologically  a  discussion  of  tales  about  the  Peraltas 
should  probably  come  first,  it  is  more  convenient  to  relate  tales  about 
Geronimo’s  lost  mine,  which  may  be  synonymous  with  the  Dr.  Thorne 
Mine.  Several  versions  have  been  found. 

1 .  The  Lost  Geronimo  Mine 

Up  Lebarge  Canyon  (a  2.13)  is  Geronimo  Head  (a  1.6),  a  hiding 
place  of  Indians  (c  5.2).  To  finance  their  campaigns,8  Apaches  (c  5.2.1) 
used  gold  (d  1.1)  from  a  box  canyon  (a  2.13)  near  Tortilla  Flat  (a  2.3). 
Geronimo  said  (f  2.5)  the  gold  came  from  a  rose  quartz  vein  once  worked 
by  Spaniards  (c  5.13),  whom  the  Apaches  massacred  (b  7.1).  The 
Indians  left  the  gold  piled  in  bars  in  the  mine  tunnel  (a  10.4.1).  Charlie 
Morgan  of  Phoenix  is  said  (f  2)  to  have  found  the  canyon  in  1932,  but 
not  the  gold  (k  2. 9). 9 

2.  Geronimo’s  Lost  Gold 

A  young  white  man  who  was  captured  and  held  prisoner  by  Apaches 
(c  5.2.1)  acted  as  a  medicine  man  (c  2.16.1)  to  the  Indians.  They  blind¬ 
folded  him  and  led  him  to  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  with  gold-bearing  quartz 
(d  1.1),  probably  in  the  Tonto  area  northeast  of  Phoenix.  He  was  never 
able  to  relocate  the  source  of  the  gold  (k  1.1).  It  was  probably  where 
Geronimo  obtained  his  gold,  since  that  was  where  Geronimo  lived  and 
raided  and  where  he  surrendered  to  General  Miles  in  1886.10  Further¬ 
more,  soldiers  (c  2.2)  stationed  in  the  area  found  gold-bearing  quartz 
(e  2.12)  and  the  bones  (e  2.5.1)  of  prospectors  (c  2.1).  Oral  tradition 
(f  2)  places  the  source  in  canyons  (a  2. 1 3)  just  east  of  Prescott.11 

8  There  is  no  evidence  that  Apaches  used  gold  for  this. 

»  Storm  1945d,  20—22. 

10  This  is  historically  inaccurate. 

11  Clark  1946,  61—62. 
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3.  The  Lost  Pesh-la-chi  Mine 

Dr.  Thorne  (c  2.16)  was  captured  by  Tonto  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  in 
1850.  A  decade  later  when  drought  and  disease  hit  his  captors,  Dr. 
Thorne  s  medical  skills  succeeded  where  those  of  medicine  men  had 
failed.  Grateful  (f  2.4),  the  Apaches  blindfolded  Thorne  and  took  him 
to  Pesh-la-chi,12  an  eighteen-inch  vein  of  gold  (d  1.1).  After  giving  him  a 
glimpse  of  the  rich  vein,  the  Apaches  again  blindfolded  the  doctor,  led 
him  away  on  a  horse,  and  released  him  the  following  morning.  Thorne 
searched  for  the  lost  vein  for  many  years,  without  success  (k  1.1), 13  in 
the  Four  Peaks  area  (a  1.2). 

This  same  story  has  been  found  in  other  sources,  as  noted  below. 
Since  they  are  repetitious,  only  motif  numbers  will  be  given,  with  other 
information  included  if  it  is  of  importance  in  the  version: 

Ferguson  1937:  (c  5.2.1)  (c  2. 1 6)  (a  1.2)  (f  2.5)  (d  1.1)  (h  7.2.1 : 

tribal  rules  forbade  revelation  to  white  man) 
(e  2.9:  the  Indians  used  gold  bullets  and  gold- 
tipped  arrows)  (a  2.13). 

(k  1.1.7:  too  excited  to  note  side  of  mountains 
he  was  on)14 

Mitchell  1953c:  (This  tale  has  a  map  illustration  with  the  text: 

f  1.3)  (c  2.16)  (c  5.2.1:  Tonto  Apaches) 
Thorne  used  tuber-hickenia  to  cure  Indians 
during  an  epidemic.  It  worked,  (f  2.4)  (a  2.13) 
(a  1.2:  Thorne  saw  the  Four  Peaks  from  the 
south  or  west  side)  (k  l.l)15 

4.  The  Lost  Dr.  Thorne  Mine 

Dr.  Thorne,  a  surgeon  (c  2.16),  was  a  member  of  a  small  party 
attacked  by  Mangas  Colorado  (c  5.2.1)  in  1852  about  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  Hudson’s  Spring.16  The  Indians  saved  the  doctor  for  special 
torture,  but  when  they  learned  that  he  was  a  surgeon,  they  ordered  him 
to  take  care  of  the  wounded  Apaches.17  For  two  or  three  years  he  was  a 
captive.  When  he  returned  to  live  among  white  men,  Thorne  told  (f  2.5) 
about  being  blindfolded  and  led  to  ’’one  of  Nature’s  own  treasure  cham¬ 
bers.  The  walls  and  floor  of  the  canyon  (a  2.13)  glittered  with  gold 


12  Note  that  this  name  and  that  of  the  lost  Navajo  vein  are  identical.  See  pp.  91 — 92. 
12  Mitchell  1941g,  25 — 26.  The  Four  Peaks  lie  somewhat  north  and  west  of  the 
Superstitions,  but  clearly  the  legend  belongs  in  the  category  to  which  it  has  been 
assigned  here. 

14  Ftrguson  1937,  63—70. 

15  Mitchell  1953c,  121—124. 

14  The  date,  the  name  of  the  chief,  and  the  location  are  all  historically  possible. 

17  Can  this  be  an  echo  of  the  raid  on  Janus,  Mexico,  in  which  Apaches  threatened 
to  wipe  out  the  town  unless  the  local  doctor  cured  their  wounded  leader  ? 
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(d  1.1)  particles;  there  were  nuggets  everywhere  .  .  .  ranging  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  a  walnut.”  Thorne  was  permitted  to  take  all  (e  2.12)  he  could 
carry,  then  blindfolded  and  led  out  on  horseback.  He  was  soon  freed. 
He  never  relocated  the  source  of  gold  (k  1.1). 18 

5.  The  Lost  Dr.  Thorne  Mine 

The  details  of  this  story  are  the  same  as  for  tale  4:  (c  2.16)  (c  5.2.1) 
(a  2.13)  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12)  (k  1.1),  with  the  addition  that  a  landmark  the 
doctor  noted  was  Weaver’s  Needle  (a  1.5). 19 

6.  The  Lost  Dr.  Thorne  Mine 

The  details  of  this  story  are  the  same  (c  2. 1 6)  (c  5.2. 1 )  (a  2. 1 3)  (d  1.1) 
(e  2.12)  (k  1.1)  with  the  addition  that  ’’Geronimo’s  Lost  Gold  Mine”  lies 
within  a  triangle  made  by  Red  Mountain  (a  1.2)  (at  Granite  Reef),  the 
Four  Peaks  (a  1.2),  and  Weaver’s  Needle  (a  1.5).  However,  some  say 
the  lost  vein  is  on  the  Verde  River  (a  3.1). 20 

Ferguson  1937:  The  mine  is  in  the  White  Mountains  (a  1.2) 

(a  2.6)  near  the  Black  River  (a  3.1).  Another: 
It  is  near  the  confluence  (a  3.1.2)  of  the  Salt 
and  Verde  River  (a  3.1)  or  in  a  triangle  formed 
by  Weaver’s  Needle  (a  1 .5),  Four  Peaks  (a  1 .2), 
and  Red  Mountain  (a  1.2).  Another:  It  is  on 
the  Salt  River  (a  3.1)  between  two  red  hills 
(a  1.3).  Another:  It  is  at  the  junction  (a  3.1.2) 
of  the  White  and  Black  Rivers  (a  3.1). 21 

Ferguson  1937:  (c  5.2.1)  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12)  (c2.16)  (f2.5)  (a  1.2) 

(a  1.5)  (a  3.1).  This  version  introduces  the 
possibility  that  the  mine  may  have  been  found 
by  two  soldiers  (c  2.2)  who  were  in  captivity 
and  unable  to  return  (k  1.6).  It  is  near  a  town 
(a  10.1)  in  a  canyon  (a  2. 13). 22 

7.  The  Lost  Dr.  Thorne  Mine  and  The  Lost  Geronimo  Mine 

Not  identical,  but  two  separate  locations,  are  the  Dr.  Thorne  Mine 
and  the  Geronimo  Mine.  The  latter  is  either  at  Winkelman  (a  10.1)  or 
on  the  Verde  River  (a  3.1).  Geronimo  (c  2.5.1)  was  in  the  custody  of 
an  officer  (c  2.2)  whom  he  promised  to  show  the  gold  (d  1.1)  vein  in 


18  Lovelace  1956,  60 — 62. 

18  Bailey  1960a,  12—14,  48. 

80  Lovelace  1956,  156 — 158. 

81  Ferguson  1937,  70—73. 

88  Ferguson  1937,  162 — 165. 
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exchange  foi  freedom.  I  he  plot  was  discovered  and  the  officer  was  court- 
martialed.23 


Rascoe  1961 : 


Geronimo,  an  old  medicine  man  (c  2.16.1), 
offered  a  bribe  of  a  gold  (d  1.1)  mine  in  Arizona 
to  an  army  officer  (c  2.2).  It  was  said  to  be  in 
a  three-sided  canyon  (a  2.13)  with  an  old  house 
or  ruin  (a  11.4.1)  near  a  source  of  fresh  water 
(a  3.7). 24 


Bailey  1960a: 


(a  1.2)  (c  5.2)  (c  2.16)  (a  1.5).  This  version, 
which  is  very  brief,  denies  the  whole  tale  on 
the  basis  of  lack  of  proof  (r  1). 


8.  The  Lost  Apache  (Geronimo)  Gold  Mine 

Although  Geronimo  died  without  revealing  (k  1.18)  exactly  where 
the  Lost  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  gold  (d  1.1)  mine  was,  it  is  said  (f  2)  to  be 
close  to  Jerome  (a  10.1).  In  1767  Spanish  (c  5.13)  soldiers  (c  2.2)  seized 
the  mine  from  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  and,  despite  being  harried  by  Indians, 
some  of  the  soldiers  remained  a  year  taking  out  gold.  While  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  preparing  for  their  return  trip  to  Mexico,  they  became  careless. 
Apaches  killed  all  but  two  of  the  soldiers  (b  7.1).  The  survivors  (f  1.6) 
hid  the  gold  in  the  tunnel  (a  10.4.1)  and  escaped  to  Tubac.  They  were 
never  able  to  return  (k  1.13),  but  did  leave  a  map  (f  1.3)  which  shows 
an  Indian  profile  cut  by  nature  on  a  cliff  (a  1.7)  above  the  opening  to 
the  mine.  It  is  perhaps  in  Sycamore  Canyon  (a  2. 13). 25 

9.  Geronimo’s  Lost  Apache  Gold  Mine 

Geronimo  was  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  bribe  an  army  officer  (c  2.2) 
at  Fort  Sill.  When  the  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  died,  he  took  the  secret  of  the 
mine  with  him  (k  1.18).  He  told  a  friend  it  was  in  the  Verde  River 
country  (a  3.1).  Spanish  (c  5.13)  soldiers  (c  2.2)  took  it  from  the  Apaches, 
who  had  found  it.  The  soldiers  built  an  arrastra  near  a  spring  (a  3.7) 
under  a  large  boulder  (a  1.5)  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  (a  1.7)  and  built  a  rock 
house  (a  10.3).  Apaches  continually  attacked.  The  Spanish  stored  the 
gold  (d  1.1)  in  a  tunnel  (a  10.4.1).  They  also  loaded  gold  on  mules,  but 
became  careless  about  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  canyon  (a  2.13)  and 
the  Apaches  slew  many  (b  7.1).  The  mine  is  said  to  be  in  Sycamore 
Canyon.  The  map  (f  1.3)  shows  an  Indian  head  profile  carved  by  nature 
on  a  high  cliff  (a  1.5)  (a  1.7)  above  the  mine  opening.  A  rock  slide  has 


23  Rascoe  1961,  35. 

24  Bailey  1960a,  12. 

25  Mitchell  1940d,  18,  20.  Only  the  fact  that  this  story  is  closely  allied  with  the  Lost 
Dutchman  series  accounts  for  its  inclusion  here  rather  than  in  the  Spanish  Period. 
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almost  wiped  out  the  rock  fence  built  by  the  Spaniards  (k  3.7).  The 
arrastra  ruins  are  still  there  (e  2. 11). 26 

10.  Geronimo’s  Lost  Gold 

Geronimo  said  (f  2.5)  that  his  mine  was  on  a  river  (a  3.1)  in  a  cave 
(a  2.10),  and  in  exchange  for  his  freedom  offered  to  show  an  army 
officer  (c  2.2)  where  it  was.  The  vein,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
Apaches  (c  5.2.1),  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  (c  5.13),  most  of  whom, 
however,  went  on  to  New  Mexico.  The  Apaches  rolled  stones  onto  the 
Spanish  camp  (b  7.1),  but  the  Spanish  remained  there,  storing  gold 
(d  1.1)  in  a  cave  (a  10.2).  The  Spanish  decided  finally  to  return  to 
Mexico.  The  Indians  attacked  again  (b  7.1),  killing  all  but  two  prospec¬ 
tors  (c  2.1),  who  escaped  and  went  to  Tubac  where  they  made  a  map 
(f  1.3)  and  told  their  story  (f  2.6).  Later  a  party  of  prospectors  (c  2.1) 
found  the  mine  site  (e  2.11)  and  the  ruined  buildings  (a  11.4),  but  not 
the  mine  (k  2.9)  in  Sycamore  Canyon  (a  2. 13). 27 

1 1 .  Geronimo’s  Gold 

Carl  Howe,  the  author  of  this  version,  knows  the  legend  (f  2)  of 
Geronimo’s  cave  (c  5.2.1)  (a  2.10)  and  plans  to  investigate,  but  first  he 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Apache  Council  because  gold  (d  1.1)  and 
silver  (d  1.2)  were  given  by  their  Thunder  God.  The  cave  is  also  said  to 
hold  the  spoils  of  Indian  raids  (d  4.2). 28 

12.  Tonto  Apache  Gold 

The  Tonto  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  used  gold  (d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12),  but  refused 
(k  1.14)  to  tell  soldiers  (c  2.2)  where  they  obtained  it.  A  sheepherder 
(c  2.10)  found  a  human  skeleton  (e  2.5.1)  and  ore  (e  2.12),  probably 
left  after  an  Indian  attack  (b  7.1)  in  which  men  who  found  the  place  had 
been  killed  (k  1.1 8). 29 

13.  Geronimo’s  Lost  Gold 

Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  used  gold  (d  1.1)  in  bartering  with  soldiers  (c  2.2). 
The  source,  says  interpreter  Will  James  (f  2.5),  is  on  the  Verde  River 
(a  3.1).  Others  say  it  is  at  Winkelman  (a  10.1). 30 

14.  The  Lost  Geronimo  Mine 

Geronimo’s  Head  (a  1.5)  was  not  only  a  place  where  Geronimo  used 
to  hide,  but  the  source  of  gold  (d  1.1)  to  finance  his  campaigns.  It  lies  in 


“  Ferguson  1937,  23 — 26. 

37  Penfield  1962,  108—110. 
18  Howe  1957,  41. 

28  Penfield  1962,  11—13. 

30  Bailey  1960a,  12. 
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a  hidden  canyon  (a  2.13).  Much  earlier  Spaniards  (c  5.13)  worked  the 
mines,  so  inaccessible  that  the  Spaniards  had  to  lower  themselves  into 
the  valley  (a  2.2)  by  ropes.  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  massacred  the  Spaniards 
(b  7.1).  Charlie  Morgan  of  Phoenix  in  the  1920’s  lowered  himself  into 
the  valley,  but  because  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  leave,  he  failed  to 
notice  the  remains  of  the  ancient  camp  (a  1 1.5;  k  2.5). 31 

15.  Thunder  God’s  Gold  (Lost  Geronimo?  Lost  Dutchman?) 

Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  stored  gold  (d  1.1)  in  the  Superstition  Mountains 
(a  1.2).  Rumors  (f  2)  about  the  treasure  (also  referred  to  as  the  Aztec 
buried  treasure)32  are  said  to  have  been  investigated  in  Mexico  by  Billie 
Gaylord,  a  friend  of  a  man  named  Walzer.33  According  to  the  Mexican 
legend,  Guatomozin,  Montezuma’s  successor,  went  north  from  Mexico 
with  Apaches,  taking  with  him  the  treasure  (d  7)  later  hidden,  probably 
in  Geronimo’s  cave  (a  2.10)34 

16.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

In  1846  Miguel  Peralta,  while  exploring  the  Rio  Salada  (a  3.1),  told 
his  sons  (c  3.5)  Pedro,  Ramon,  and  Manuel,  to  investigate  a  likely 
prospect.  They  found  gold  (d  1.1)  near  Mormon  Flat  (a  2.3)  at  the 
junction  (a  3.1.2)  of  La  Barge  Creek  (a  3.3)35and  Salt  River  (a  3.1).  The 
men  mined  until  their  supplies  gave  out.  Then  they  marked  the  spot  by 
driving  stones  into  a  saguaro  cactus  (e  2.2.1)  and  Pedro  made  a  map 
(f  1.3).  A  year  later,  Pedro  returned  to  the  mine  with  a  crew  of  sixty- 
eight.  In  1848  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked,  and  while  his  men  battled, 
Pedro  hid  the  gold  in  a  cave  (a  2.10).  Some  ore  had  already  been  loaded 
on  burros  in  expectation  of  an  attack.  The  Indians  massacred  all  the 
miners  (b  7.1),  and  destroyed  the  pack  train.  In  1901  a  cowboy  (c  2.9) 
found  $35,000  in  gold  concentrates  (e  2.12)36 

17.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

In  1847  the  Peraltas  (c  5.18.4)  were  working  mines  in  the  Superstitions 
(a  1.2).  In  1850  while  the  Peraltas  were  on  their  way  to  Mexico,  Apaches 

31  Storm  1945f,  85—87. 

33  Bailey  1941,  224.  This  source  says  that  there  is  a  New  Mexico  Montezuma  born 
in  that  territory,  and  also  an  Aztec  Montezuma  (p.  231).  Both  had  treasures,  legends 
of  which  have  become  intertwined.  The  Aztec  Montezuma’s  treasure  is  said  to  lie 
somewhere  in  southern  Arizona  and  the  New  Mexican  Montezuma’s  far  to  the  west. 

33  This  is  one  of  the  names  for  the  Dutchman. 

31  Howe  1957,  18—19,  41. 

35  Similarities  in  landmarks  are  apparent  in  many  of  the  legends  in  this  section. 
La  Barge  Canyon  is  also  spelled  Lebarge  Canyon.  Weaver’s  Needle  appears  in  several 

tales. 

36  Storm  1945c,  25 — 28.  The  name  Peralta  was  well  known  in  Arizona  and  elsewhere 
as  a  result  of  fraud  by  the  ’’Baron  of  Arizona,”  Peralta-Reavis. 
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(c  5.2.1)  attacked,  killed  the  miners  (b  7.1),  and  left  the  gold  (d  1.1) 
where  it  fell.  The  legend  (f  2)  of  the  gold  was  heard  years  later  by  a  cow¬ 
boy  (c  2.9)  named  C.  H.  Silverlock,  who  searched  and  in  1914  found 
prospect  holes  (e  2.11)  with  rich  quartz  (e  2.12)  gold  (d  1.1)  on  the 
ground.  The  place  was  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2). 
The  cowboy  gave  up  his  job  to  spend  his  full  time  searching.  One  day 
he  met  an  old  Indian  named  Conchas,  who  told  him  that  as  a  young 
man,  he  had  fought  (b  7.1)  with  other  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  against  Mexi¬ 
cans  (c  5.18.4),  taking  their  mules,  ponies,  and  weapons  and  leaving 
the  gold  (d  1.1)  where  it  fell  (b  7.3).  Conchas  then  asked  Silverlock  if 
the  cowboy  would  like  to  dig  where  the  gold  was,  for,  said  (f  2.5)  the 
Indian,  Silverlock  was  really  finding  ore  and  gold  dumped  by  the 
Indians  at  various  fights  they  had  had.  Misunderstanding  the  Indian, 
Silverlock  became  angry,  and  at  once  the  Indian  left.  Too  late,  the  cow¬ 
boy  realized  that  the  Indian  had  been  speaking  truth  (k  2.1).37 

18.  Lost  Dutchman  Mine 

In  1846  Pedro,  Ramon,  and  Manuel  Peralta  (c  5.18.4)  left  Chihuahua 
City  to  prospect  (c  2.1).  In  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2)  they  found  eight 
outcroppings  of  ore  and  a  three-inch  vein  of  almost  pure  gold  (d  1.1). 
Pedro  went  to  Mexico  and  returned  with  one  hundred  armed  men  and 
two  hundred  burros,  and  for  two  years  the  men  worked  the  mine.  Then 
the  Apaches  (c  5.2.1),  who  had  heard  that  the  Thunder  God  was  being 
violated,  massacred  (h  7.2)  the  party  (b  7.1),  leaving  the  gold  ore  (e 
2.12)  intact  in  piles.  Their  squaws  concealed  all  evidence  of  the  workings 
(k  2.4.1).  Ramon,  in  Mexico  at  the  time,  went  to  investigate,  but  hastened 
home  after  finding  the  massacre  scene.  Later  he  met  a  German  (c 
5.6.3)  named  Jacobs,  and  a  Hollander  (c  5. 6. 3.1)  named  Ludi  in  a  bar 
and  told  (f  2.5)  his  story.  As  Ramon  was  too  frightened  to  wish  to  return 
to  the  mine  (k  1.8),  he  gave  a  map  (f  1.3)  to  the  men.  In  1870,  they  used 
it  and  found  one  of  the  veins.  While  they  were  at  work,  Jacob  Walz  and 
Jacob  Wiser,  both  notorious  mine  thieves,  killed  them  (p  1).  On  the 
following  morning  when  Walz  and  Wiser  returned  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  the  ’’bodies”  had  vanished.  Mortally  wounded,  Ludi  had 
crawled  off  and  died;  Jacobs  was  found  and  taken  to  a  prospector’s 
cabin.  Before  he  died,  he  told  (f  2.1)  the  prospector  (c  2.1)  about  the 
attack  and  the  mine.  The  prospector  feared  to  search  (k  1.8).  Later 
Walz  shot  Wiser,  who  managed  to  reach  Col.  Walker’s  ranch  near 
Florence  where  he  made  a  deathbed  confession  (f  2.1)  and  drew  a  rough 
map  (f  1.3). 

Walz  worked  the  mine  for  six  years.  Many  tried  unsuccessfully  to  trail 
him  (k  2.10).  Walz  worked  the  vein  until  1877,  never  bringing  much 
gold  (e  2.12)  into  Phoenix.  Then  he  concealed  the  shaft  (k  2.4.1)  and 
went  to  Phoenix  where  he  raised  chickens  and  grapes.  He  fell  in  love  with 
a  quadroon,  Julia  Thomas,  who  took  care  of  him.  Walz  caught  pneu- 


97  German  1953,  22—24. 
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monia  following  a  flood  in  1891.  On  his  deathbed,  he  told  his  story 
(f  2.1)  and  made  a  rough  map  (f  1.3).  Julia  and  her  brother  (c  3.7) 
searched,  but  the  landmarks  did  not  correspond  to  those  on  the  map.  An 
earthquake  probably  altered  them  (k  3.6). 

In  1914  a  prospector  (c  2.1)  came  upon  the  massacre  site  and  picked 
up  eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  gold  ore  (e  2.12).  The  carved  symbols 
(e  2.1)  which  can  be  seen  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  La  Sombrera  (a 
1.5)  are  directions  to  the  mine.38 

19.  Lost  Dutchman  Mine 

In  the  1840’s  a  Spaniard  (c  5.13),  Don  Miguel  Peralta,  was  sent  or 
chased  away  from  his  home  in  Mexico,  but  won  forgiveness  when  he 
returned  after  finding  a  rich  lode  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2).  He  led  an 
expedition  to  La  Sombrera  (Weaver’s  Needle)  (a  1.5).  Thereafter  gold 
(d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12)  was  shipped  back  to  Mexico  in  such  great  quantities 
that  the  Peralta  wealth  was  recorded  in  church  and  state  documents 
(f  1.4.1).  After  three  years  (in  1848),  the  trail  was  marked  by  stones 
driven  into  cactus  (e  2.2.1)  and  by  Spanish  symbols  on  cliff  walls  and 
boulders  (e  2.1).  On  the  final  trip  to  Mexico,  they  took  all  their  cattle. 
This  angered  the  Apaches  (c  5.2.1),  who  wanted  to  keep  the  herds.  The 
Indians  attacked  and  massacred  the  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  (b  7.1).  They 
then  concealed  all  traces  to  the  mine  (k  2.4.1).  Some  say  (f  2.5)  that  no 
one  escaped  and  others  that  three  men  found  their  way  back  to  Mexico. 
It  is  possible  that  an  earthquake  (k  3.6)  may  have  covered  the  mine  soon 
after  the  Dutchman  (c  5.6.3. 1)  stopped  mining  in  the  1880’s.  The  Dutch¬ 
man,  Jacob  Walz,  killed  about  a  dozen  men.39 

20.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

In  1850  Miguel  Peralta  and  his  partner,  Francisco  Ballesteros  (c 
5.18.4)  had  their  peons  at  the  mine  now  called  the  Lost  Dutchman.  The 
peons  stored  gold  bullion  (d  1.1)  in  the  mine  tunnel  (a  10.4.1).  While 
Peralta,  Ballesteros,  and  two  Peralta  sons  (c  3.5)  were  away  from  the 
mine  grinding  ores,  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  massacred  all  at  the  mine  tunnel 
(b  7.1).  During  the  fighting,  ore-laden  mules  stampeded,  scattering  gold 
(d  1.1)  as  they  plunged  about.  Many  years  later  two  prospectors  (c  2.1) 
named  Silverlocks  and  Goldenlocks  found  some  of  the  ore  (e  2.12). 

Years  after  the  Apache  raid,  Jacob  Walz  heard  (f  2.5)  the  story  in 
Mexico.  While  he  was  in  Florence  in  the  1870’s,  Walz  told  (f  2.5)  a 
carpenter  (c  2.21)  that  the  old  Peralta  workings  had  been  found.  Later 
Jacob  Weizer,  Walz’s  nephew  (c  3.16)  joined  the  Dutchman.  Walz  made 
no  secret  of  where  the  workings  were:  on  Pinto  Creek  (a  3.3),  not  far 
j-rom  Iron  Mountain  (a  1.2).  This  place  is  not  in  the  Superstitions.40 

38  Krippene  1950,  112—119. 

39  Clark  1946,  44—46. 

40  Mitchell  1941e,  27 — 28.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  Dutchman  is 
variously  spelled  Weizer,  Wiser,  Walz,  Walzer,  Wolz,  and  in  one  instance,  Miller. 
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21.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

The  Lost  Dutchman  was  discovered  by  Ramon  and  Manuel  Peralta 
(c  5.  IB. 4)  in  1846.  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  and  wiped  out  the  entire 
mining  camp  (b  7.1),  except  for  Ramon.  In  1860  the  survivor  (f  2.6)  met 
Jacobs,  a  German  (c  5.6.3),  and  Ludi,  a  Hollander  (c  5.6.3. 1),  in  a 
Cananea  bar.  The  men  became  such  good  friends  that  when  Ramon  had 
to  return  home  to  administer  his  father’s  estate  (k  1.4.1),  he  gave  Jacobs 
and  Ludi  a  map  (f  1.3)  to  the  mine.  Not  until  1871  did  the  two  men  use 
the  map.  When  they  arrived  at  the  mine,  they  found  two  others  ahead  of 
them  — Jacob  Walz  and  Jacob  Wiser,  an  itinerant  carpenter.  Wiser  and 
Walz  shot  Jacobs  and  Ludi  (p  1).  Jacobs  managed  to  get  to  Andy 
Starr's  cabin;  before  he  died  he  told  (f  2.1)  his  story  to  Jack  Walker  and 
made  a  map  (f  1.3) 41 


Peralta  story:  (c  5.18.4)  (c  3.7)  (d  1.1)  (a  1.5: 
La  Sombrera)42  (c  5.2)  (b  7.1)  (k  3.4:  mine 
disguised  by  general  weathering).  Dutchman 
story:  In  1860’s  (c  5.6.3:  Waltz,  Jacobs,  and 
Wiser)  at  mine  (c  2.1)  (p  l).43  Later  Wiser  shot 
his  two  partners.  Wiser  got  as  far  as  Walker 
ranch  (f  2.1).  Walz  hid  his  gold  in  a  cave 
(a  2.10).  (k  1.18).  Adolph  Ruth  got  a  copy  of 
the  map  (f  1.3)  (p  l).44 


Andreeva  1953: 


22.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

The  Peralta  (c  5.18.4)  brothers  (c  3.7)  had  mines  in  northern  Arizona. 
When  they  were  not  mining,  the  men  were  robbing  pack  trains  and 
other  mines  (c  2.1 ;  c  4.1).  While  the  men  were  on  their  way  to  Mexico, 
Indians  attacked  them.  They  managed  to  bury  (b  1.3)  their  treasure 
(d  7;  d  4. 1)  before  the  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  slew  them  (b  7.1).  Jacob  Walz 
and  his  partner,  William  Wiser  (or  Weizer)  found  the  gold  (d  1.1).  Walz 
came  home  alone;  his  partner  was  never  seen  again.  Years  later,  old  and 
broke,  Walz  drew  a  map  (f  1.3)  for  Reinhart  Petrasch.  The  map  showed 
a  natural  stone  face  (a  1.5)  near  Weaver’s  Needle  (a  1.5)45 


Penfield  1962: 


(a  1.2)  (f  1.3)  (c  5.6.3)  (r  1:  denial  that  mine 
exists)  (c  5.18.4)  (a  1.2)  (d  1.1)  (e2.12)  (c3.1) 
(f  2.6)  (k  2.4.1)  (c  2.1)  (c  5.2.1)  (a  1.2)  (c 
5.18.4)  (c  2.1)  (p  1)  (c  5.6.3)  (c  2.1)  (k  1.14) 
(k  2.10)  (c  5.3)  (f  1.3)  (c  5.6.3)  (c2.13)  (f2.5) 


41  Storm  1945b,  10—12. 

42  Weaver’s  Needle  looks  like  a  peaked  Mexican  hat. 

43  Andreeva  1953,  16.  This  is  the  only  version  naming  three  partners. 

44  Andreeva  1953,  54. 

Bailey  1960a,  13 — 14. 
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(d  1.1)  (a  2.10)  (a  1.5)  (a  2.13)  (k  3.6:  site 
covered  by  earthquake)46 

Mitchell  1953:  (f  1.3:  map  illustrating  story)  (c  2.1:  Walz) 

(d  1.1)  (a  1.2)  (d  2.2 :  ancient  Indian  ornaments 
as  evidence  (c  5.18.4:  Peralta  and  Ballesteros) 
(e  2.12)  (a  10.8.3:  in  leather  bags)  (a  11.4) 
(a  2.13)  (a  10.4.1)  (c  5.2.1)  (b  7.1)  (c  3.5) 
(c  2.1 :  Silverlocks  and  Goldenlocks)  These  men 
found  ore  from  the  mule  packs,  but,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  story,  began  making  prospect  holes  in 
the  canyon.  In  Mexico:  (f  2.6)  Walz  arrived  in 
Superstitions  in  1870’s,  (k  2.6)  (b  1.7)  (c  5.6.3: 
Walz  talked  to  this  man  in  Florence,  a  carpen¬ 
ter)  (c  2.21)  (f  2.5)  (a  2.3:  Pinto  Creek), 
(a  1.2:  Iron  Mountain)  Walz  said  later  that  he 
had  found  the  Peralta  workings  too.  (c  3.16: 
nephew  joined  him)  Walz,  not  a  naturalized 
citizen,  never  made  a  formal  claim  to  his 
workings.  One  of  the  Poston  brothers  (c  3. 7) 47 
bought  ore  (e  2.12)  and  tried  to  trail  Walz, 
but  lost  trail  at  Whitlow’s  Ranch  (k  2.10).  One 
day  Waltz  and  Weizer  found  two  dark- 
skinned  men  at  their  mine  dump  and,  thinking 
them  to  be  Apaches,  killed  them  (p  1)  (c 
5.18.4).  Later  Weizer  was  caught  in  a  flood 
and  rescued  by  Pima  Indians  (c  5.2.5),  but 
died  of  exposure  (k  1.18)  and  was  buried  on 
the  J.  D.  Walker  ranch.  Walz,  old,  covered  the 
shaft  (k  2.4.1).  Died  as  result  of  1891  Phoenix 
flood  (k  1.18).  Some  ’’true”  maps  (f  1.3)  show 
site  near  Weaver’s  Needle  (a  1.5). 48 


23.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

This  version  calls  the  tale  ’’the  biggest  phony  of  them  all.”  It  gives  the 
Peralta  story:  (c  3.7)  (c  5.18.4)  (c  5.2)  (b  7.1)  (k  1.18)  (c  5.6.3:  Jacob 
Walz  and  Wiser  or  Weizer)  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12)  (k2.10)  (f  2.1)  (f  1.3)  (a  1.5). 
It  also  adds  that  there  is  a  stone  face  on  the  mountain.  It  asserts  that 
Walz  might  have  been  a  bandit  (c  4.1). 49 

Another  brief  mention  says  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Lost 
Dutchman  Mine.50 

44  Penfield  1962,  24—28. 

47  The  Poston  brothers  were  early  Arizona  mining  engineers.  One  (Charles  D. 
Poston)  is  called  the  ’’Father  of  Arizona.” 

48  Mitchell  1953c,  169—172. 

48  Bailey  1960a,  12—14,  48—50. 

50  Bailey  1959,  16—17,  46—48. 
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24.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

Jacob  Weizer  and  his  partner  met  Miguel  Peralta  (c  5. 1 8.4)  in  Mexico. 
Peralta  hired  the  two  men  as  guards  on  an  expedition  to  the  Peralta  mine, 
paying  them  $60,000  to  be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  trip.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  journey,  Peralta  decided  he  would  rather  have  the 
money  than  the  mine.  He  therefore  turned  over  his  rights  to  the  mine  in 
exchange  for  the  $60,000.  In  1871  Weizer  and  Walz  returned  to  the 
mine.  Later  Jacob  Walz  left  camp  to  go  for  supplies.  During  his  absence 
Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  Weizer  (b  7.1),  who  managed  to  drag  himself 
to  the  Pima  Villages.  There  he  told  Dr.  John  Walker  his  story  before  he 
died  (f  2.1). 51 

When  Walz  returned,  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  Weizer  had 
gone  to  the  Pima  Villages.  Years  later  Walz  lived  in  Phoenix  where  he 
delivered  eggs  to  Mrs.  Helena  Thomas,  who  ran  a  cafe.  In  November 
1890  he  gave  her  gold  (e  2.12;  d  1.1)  to  pay  her  bills;  in  December  he 
told  (f  2.5)  her  where  she  could  find  the  gold.  He  also  told  her  that  when 
he  was  in  Mexico  with  his  childhood  friend,  Weiser  (sic),  Walz  had 
saved  a  man  from  being  murdered  by  a  gambler.  The  man,  Miguel 
Peralta  (c  5.18.4),  had  then  hired  Walz  and  Weiser  to  act  as  guards  and 
guides.  The  two  Americans  (c  5.18.3)  bought  the  mine  with  their  pay. 
Walz  added  that  as  he  and  his  partner  neared  the  workings,  they  heard 
voices.  Thinking  the  sounds  came  from  Apaches,  the  Americans  shot 
and  killed  (pi)  two  men,  who  were  actually  peons  who  had  formerly 
worked  for  Peralta.  Later,  when  Walz  went  to  get  provisions,  Weiser 
left  the  camp.  Walz,  finding  the  camp  destroyed  (b  7.1)  and  fearing  the 
Apaches  (c  5.2.1),  went  south  to  Sonora  (b  6.1).  After  that  he  seldom 
returned  to  the  mine.  As  a  result  of  a  flood  in  1891  in  which  he  was 
caught,  he  died  (k  1.18)  of  pneumonia.52 

Although  Dr.  Walker  knew  how  to  find  the  rich  mine,  he  had  himself 
discovered  the  Vekol  Mine53  and  as  he  was  already  wealthy  because  of 
it,  he  saw  no  need  (k  2.11)  to  search  for  Weiser’s  mine.  Later  he  gave 
Weiser’s  map  (f  1.3)  to  a  man  named  Weedin,  but  Weedin  feared  the 
Apaches  too  much  to  attempt  to  locate  the  mine  (k  1.8).  After  the 
Apache  troubles  had  died  down,  Weedin  offered  to  show  the  map  to 
Thomas  F.  Wade.  When  he  tried  to  find  the  map,  Weedin  learned  that 
his  wife  had  hidden  it  to  prevent  his  going  near  Apache  Leap  (a  1.7)  in 
the  Superstition  Mountains  (a  1.2).  He  could  not  find  the  map  (k  1.9). 54 


51  Ely  1953,  45—48. 

33  Ely  1953,  86—110. 

53  In  1880  the  Pima  Indians  told  Walker  about  an  old  silver  mine.  Walker  dis¬ 
pleased  the  Indians  by  telling  his  friend  Peter  Brady  about  it.  However,  swearing 
Walker  to  secrecy,  the  Pimas  led  him  to  the  location,  but  Brady  trailed  them.  Walker 
thereupon  took  Brady  into  partnership. 

63  Ely  1953,  40—42. 
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25.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

A  young  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  lover  fled  north  to  escape  from  his  sweet¬ 
heart’s  angry  father  (c  3.1).  There,  just  before  the  Gadsden  Purchase 
by  the  United  States  in  1854,  he  found  a  rich  gold  (d  1.1)  mine.  Going 
back  to  his  home,  he  induced  his  entire  community  to  join  him  on  a  trip 
to  the  mine  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2)  before  the  area  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  killed  (b  7.1)  all  four  hundred  of  the 
party,  except  for  two  young  boys  who  escaped  to  Mexico.  Years  later 
when  they  were  quite  old,  they  (f  2.6)  returned  with  a  younger  Mexican. 
They  had  scarcely  begun  to  dig  when  Jacob  Wolz  or  Walz  came  upon 
them.  At  first  the  American  (c  5.18.3)  was  friendly,  but  later  he  killed 
the  Mexicans  (p  1);  this  occurred  c.  1870.55 

Wolz  is  said  to  have  admitted  killing  eight  men,  including  his  nephew 
(c  3.16),  to  protect  the  secret  of  the  mine  (k  2.8).  Wolz  left  directions  to 
the  mine,  which  feature  a  palo  verde  tree  (a  4.1).  It  is  said  today  that 
the  mine  cannot  be  found,  and  that  even  if  it  were  to  be  located,  the 
finder  would  discover  that  it  was  guarded  by  pigmies  (g  3.7),  wild 
Apaches  (g  1.1.1),  or  by  a  prospector  (g  1.1.2)  who  shoots  intruders.56 

26.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

Don  Miguel  (c  5.18.4)  in  Sonora  drove  away  Carlos,  a  suitor  (c  5.1.1) 
for  his  daughter’s  hand  (c  3.6).  Carlos  went  north,  with  Don  Miguel’s 
Indian  (c  5.2)  trailers  in  pursuit.  In  two  months  the  Indians  brought  the 
young  man  back.  He  had  a  sack  of  gold  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12).  Don  Miguel  at 
once  hired  Carlos  to  lead  an  expedition  to  a  mountain  (a  1.2)  “within  a 
mile  of  a  central  peak  shaped  like  the  crown  of  a  Mexican  hat”  (a  1.5). 
Because  of  this  landmark,  they  named  the  location  La  Mina  Sombrera. 
The  last  group  went  there  in  1848,  for  the  United  States  was  then  prepar¬ 
ing  to  take  over  the  region.  There  were  six  hundred  pack  animals,  so 
many  that  the  conducta  party  became  careless.  Indians  (c  5.2)  killed  all 
(b  7.1)  but  two  boys  (f  2.6).  The  mine  was  deserted  for  thirty  years.57 

Ferguson  1937:  (c  5.18.4)  (c  3.7)  (d  1.1)  (c  5.2.1)  (b  7.1)  The 

Indians  attacked  because  the  white  men  were 
desecrating  Thunder-God’s  ground,  (k  2.4. 1)58 

Jacob  Walz,  lost  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2),  was  extremely  thirsty. 
He  found  a  trail  (a  10.6)  which  led  to  the  camp  of  three  middle-aged 
Mexicans  (c  5. 1 8.4) ,  who  gave  him  water.  Then  they  showed  him  bags  of 
nuggets  (e  2.12).  Walz  killed  the  Mexicans  (p  1).  In  Phoenix,  he  later 
admitted  the  murders.  Walz  refused  to  let  anyone  know  where  his  mine 


55  The  Gadsden  Purchase  became  effective  in  1854.  The  intervening  sixteen  years 
could  scarcely  age  the  men. 

5*  Arizona  1940,  163 — 164. 

"  Arnold  1938,  174—176. 

51  Ferguson  1957,  118 — 119. 
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was,  slaying  eight  men,  including  his  own  nephew  (c  3.16),  who  tried  to 
trail  him  (k  2.10).  When  he  was  dying  of  pneumonia,  Walz  told  (f  2.1) 
his  friend  Dick  Holmes  that  the  mine  was  concealed  with  logs  and  rocks 
(k  2.4)  and  that  Walz  had  planted  a  cactus  to  mark  the  spot  (e  2.2).  To 
Holmes,  Walz  gave  some  gold  (d  1.1)  and  also  a  map  (f  1.3)  which  he 
had  kept  in  a  box  under  the  bed.  The  box  also  held  about  $8,000  in 
nuggets  (e  2.12).  The  key  to  the  location  of  the  mine  was  a  palo  verde 
tree  with  a  pointing  arm  (a  4.1)  not  far  from  the  Hat,  the  highest  peak 
(a  1.2). 59 

27.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

Several  people  tried  unsuccessfully  to  trail  Jacob  Walz  (k  2.10). 
When  he  settled  in  Phoenix,  Walz  became  good  friends  with  a  German¬ 
speaking  quadroon  (c  5.1.1),  Julia  Thomas,  and  a  teenaged  boy,  Rein¬ 
hart  Petrasch.  Walz  once  gave  the  boy  five  hundred  dollars  to  save  the 
Petrasch  bakery  from  failure.  He  also  said  (f  2.5)  that  he  would  take 
Julia  to  his  mine.  Before  he  could  do  so  (k  1.10.2),  he  was  caught  in  a 
flood,  fell  ill  with  pneumonia  and  died  (k  1.18).  Before  he  died,  he  told 
(f  2.1)  Julia  how  to  find  the  mine.  Julia  and  Reinhart  searched,  but 
never  found  it,  possibly  because  the  earthquake  (k  3.6)  of  188760  altered 
landmarks.61 

28.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

The  Lost  Dutchman  was  not  a  mine  at  all,  but  a  hoard  of  gold  (d  1.1) 
stored  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2)  and  guarded  by  Indians  (c  5.2 ;  g  1 . 1 . 1 ) . 
When  the  Spaniards  (c  5.13)  came,  they  killed  the  Indians  (p  1)  and  took 
the  gold.  The  ghosts  of  the  Indians  (g  3. 1.2. 4)  rose  and  killed  the  Span¬ 
iards.  Many  years  later  a  Dutchman  (c  5.6.3. 1)  named  Jacob  Reese62 
found  the  mine.  He  was  frequently  trailed  unsuccessfully  (k  2.10)  by 
men  who  wanted  some  of  his  gold.  On  his  deathbed,  Reese  said  (f  2.1) 
something  about  the  mine,  but  no  one  could  understand  him  (k  2.1). 63 

29.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

A  Dutchman,  Jake  Miller,  who  was  really  a  German  (c  5.6.3)  veteran 
of  the  Confederate  army  (c  2.2),  was  at  the  Peralta  (c  5.18.4)  ranch  in 
Sonora  when  he  learned  about  an  area  rich  in  gold  (d  1.1).  Jake  offered 
to  serve  with  his  nephew  (c  3.16)  as  guard  for  a  pack  train  in  exchange 
for  half  the  ore  collected  at  the  mine  on  the  trip.  He  was  paid  $60,000 


5"  Arnold  1938,  176—178. 

60  Arizona  had  a  severe  earthquake  in  1887. 

61  Storm  1945a,  16 — 18. 

01  Could  this  be  a  carry-over  of  the  well-known  name  Jacob  Riis? 

83  Informant:  Margaret  Simpson.  Collector:  Mrs.  Hetty  Cooper,  1954.  University 
of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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for  his  share  of  the  ore.  Back  in  Mexico  the  Peraltas  gambled  away  their 
share  and  asked  Jake  to  take  them  back  to  the  mine.  Instead,  he  used  his 
$60,000  to  buy  their  share  of  the  mine.  Then  Miller  and  his  nephew  went 
back. 

The  nephew  insisted  on  going  to  Santa  Fe  to  register  the  mine.  To 
prevent  this,  Miller  shot  him  (pi).  Miller  went  to  Phoenix  and  hired 
young  Rodriguez  (c  5.18.4).  When  he  was  old,  the  German  gave  Rodri¬ 
guez  a  map  (f  1.3)  to  the  mine.  After  the  Dutchman  died,  Dick  Holmes 
stole  the  map,  (k  1.9.3).  Determined  to  find  the  mine  despite  the  loss  of 
the  map,  Rodriguez  went  to  Mexico  to  see  the  Peraltas,  but  all  of  them 
had  died  (k  2.1).  He  hired  some  of  the  old  packers  to  try  to  locate  the 
old  trail.  They  did  find  some  gold  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12),  but  before  they  could 
remove  it,  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  and  killed  them  (b  7.1)64 

30.  Lost  Dutchman 

A  pioneer  (c  2.12.1)  said  (f  2.5)  that  Jacob  Walzer  could  not  have  had 
a  mine  in  the  Superstitions,  because  it  took  only  about  two  days  from 
Queen  Creek  (a  3.3)  to  where  he  got  his  gold  (d  1.1).  The  Peralta  broth¬ 
ers  (c  3.7)  had  a  mine  on  the  east  side  of  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2)  near 
Sombrero  or  Needle  Mountain  (a  1.5).  An  old  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  said 
(f  2.5)  that  each  year  the  brothers  ran  a  pack  train  around  the  north  end 
east  toward  Queen  Creek.  Records  (f  1)  say  that  only  one  pack  train 
reached  Mexico.  Pioneers  believe  that  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  (b  7.1) 
near  Weaver's  Needle  (a  1.5).  The  mules  stampeded,  throwing  off  their 
packs.  As  the  Indians  had  no  use  for  the  gold,  they  simply  dumped  it 
(b  7.3).  Pack  rats  ate  the  rawhide  bags.  The  Dutchman  (c  5.6.3. 1)  had 
an  Apache  sweetheart  (c  3.6.1)  who  showed  him  where  the  ambush  took 
place.65 

Amos  Hawkins,  an  ex-cowboy  (c  2.9),  and  Taylor  found  trails  (a  10.6) 
which  probably  converged  near  Weaver's  Needle,  near  where  Adolph 
Ruth  was  murdered  (p  1)  in  December  1931.  They  found  mule  bones 
(e  2.5.2)  and  old  packsaddles  (e  2.18),  as  well  as  signs  of  old  mines  (e 
2.11).  Many  prospectors  (c  2.1)  have  failed  to  find  (k  2)  gold  which 
Pedro  Peralta  hid.  All  have  maps  (f  1.3). 66 

3 1 .  The  Lost  Dutchman 

A  young  Mexican  (c  5.18.4),  Ramon  Peralta  y  Gonzales,  arrived 
destitute  at  Maricopa  where  he  was  fed  and  sheltered  by  a  telegrapher 
(c  2.6),  Charles  M.  Clark.  After  a  while,  the  young  man  returned  to 
Mexico  because  of  his  father's  death.  When  he  came  back,  he  had  a  map 
(f  1.3),  which  he  allowed  Clark  to  copy  in  exchange  for  a  grubstake 
(f  2.4).  The  young  man  then  went  to  the  mine,  later  returning  to  Clark’s 


«  Botkin  1951,  448—451. 
•s  Taylor  1956,  21. 

‘6  Taylor  1956,  36. 
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place  with  gold  (d  1.1)  dust  (e  2.12).  This  was  in  1874.  Then  the  young 
man  disappeared. 

In  1930  he  was  back,  old  and  confused  (k  1.1.9);  when  he  sought  to 
relocate  the  mine,  he  went  up  La  Barge  Canyon  (a  2.13)  instead  of 
Needle  Canyon  (a  2.1.3).  There  he  met  another  prospector  (c  2.1)  and 
at  once  fell  silent  (k  1.16). 

The  map  directions  place  the  mine  within  an  area  bounded  by  the 
Four  Peaks  (a  1.2)  with  Weaver’s  Needle  (a  1.5)  to  the  south,  at  the 
junction  of  Peters  Canyon  (a  2.13)  and  Tortilla  Canyon  (a  2.13).67 

32.  Lost  Dutchman 

Apache  Jack  (c  5.2.1)  told  (f  2.5)  an  Arizona  rancher  (c  2.8)  that 
when  the  Indian  was  a  boy,  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  worked  the  now  lost 
mine  without  interference  until  one  of  the  Mexicans  molested  an  Apache 
woman.  The  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  set  out  after  the  Mexicans  [Peraltas?], 
who  were  on  their  way  to  Mexico,  and  killed  all  but  one  or  two  (b  7.1). 
The  Apaches  cut  the  packs  from  the  mules,  letting  the  packs  stay  where 
they  fell.  To  keep  others  away  from  the  mine  and  thus  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  another  molestation  might  occur,  Apache  women  labored 
one  entire  winter  to  cover  the  mine  (b  1.7;  k  2.6). 68 

33.  Lost  Dutchman 

An  Apache  (c  5.2.1)  chief  (c  6.3)  said  (f  2.5)  that  the  Peraltas  (c 
5.18.4)  were  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2)  and  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked 
them  (b  7.1)  for  invading  a  region  sacred  to  the  Indians.  Furthermore, 
Indians  hated  Mexicans.69  He  added  that  Apaches  called  Walzer  ’’Snow 
Beard.”  They  never  bothered  him,  but  took  care  to  wipe  out  all  traces  to 
his  mine  after  his  death  (k  2.6). 70 


34.  Lost  Dutchman 

A  pioneer  (c  2.12.1)  Prussian  (c  5.6.3)  shoemaker  (c  2.13),  Charles  A. 
Rodig  of  Florence,  whom  Jake  Walzer  paid  in  gold  (d  1.1;  e  2.12)  for 
shoes,  said  that  there  never  was  a  Lost  Dutchman  Mine  (r  1).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  business  was  slow,  Rodig  always  went  prospecting.  In  1895 
within  a  few  minutes  he  panned  seventy-five  dollars  in  gold  (d  1.1)  at  a 
spring  (a  3.7).  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  attacked  (b  7.1)  Rodig,  who  left  so 


47  Storm  1945d,  25—27. 

48  Ely  1953,  142—143. 

48  This  is  true.  When  Lt.  William  Emory  was  surveying  the  international  bounda¬ 
ry,  Indians  could  not  understand  why  the  United  States  would  not  join  the  Indians  in 
eliminating  a  common  enemy.  The  Indians  had  reason  to  hate  Mexicans,  who  paid 
a  bounty  for  Indian  scalps. 

70  Irven  1955,  15 — 16. 
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hastily  that  he  did  not  notice  landmarks  (k  1.1.10).  His  lost  placer  is 
called  the  Lost  Shoemaker.71 

35.  Lost  Dutchman 

In  Phoenix,  the  Dutchman  (c  5.6.3. 1),  a  prospector  (c  2.1),  had  ore 
(e  2.12).  No  one  could  trail  him  (k  2.10).  In  1879  the  Phoenix  Herald 
said  (f  1.6)  that  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  found  fine  gold  (d  1.1)  while  he 
was  camped  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2).  He  was  attacked  (b  7.1)  by  non¬ 
native  Indians  (c  5.2).  He  escaped,  bloody  and  scared,  to  Phoenix.  The 
Indians  will  not  talk  about  gold  in  the  mountains  (k  1.1 5). 72 

36.  Lost  Dutchman 

Once  an  old  Dutchman  (c  5. 6. 3.1),  Jacob,  was  seen  in  town  with  gold 
(d  1.1)  nuggets  (e  2.12),  but  he  would  not  tell  where  he  had  found  them 
(k  1.14).  It  was  known  he  had  been  a  prospector  (c  2.1)  in  the  Supersti¬ 
tion  Mountains  (a  1.2).  People  tried  to  trail  him,  unsuccessfully  (k  2.10). 
When  he  died,  his  secret  died  with  him  (k  1.1 8). 73 

37.  The  Lost  Dutchman 

Herman  Petrasch  was  the  brother  (c  3.7)  of  Rinehart  (sic) ,  who  as  a 
youth  had  helped  the  aging  Jake  Walzer  in  Phoenix.  When  he  was 
eighty-six,  Herman  said  (f  2.5)  that  he  had  joined  Rinehart  and  they 
had  looked  for  the  Lost  Dutchman,  originally  called  the  Lost  Jake  Mine. 
Rinehart  told  (f  2.5)  Herman  that  Walzer  had  revealed  (f  2.5)  to  his 
octaroon  (c  5.1.1)  housekeeper  (c  2.15),  Julia  Thomas,  that  he  and  his 
partner,  Jacob  Wiser,  had  found  a  ledge  of  pure  gold  (d  1.1)  about 
twenty  inches  wide  and  had  named  it  the  Placer.  He  also  told  Mrs. 
Thomas  that  a  second  mine,  the  Quartz,  was  being  worked  nearby  at  the 
same  time  by  two  Spaniards  (c  5.13),  whom  Walzer  and  Wiser  found 
dead  in  1882. 

After  Walzer's  death,  Rinehart  sent  to  Germany  for  his  brother  Her¬ 
man  and  together  they  looked  unsuccessfully  for  the  Lost  Dutchman 
Mine  (k  2).74 

38.  Lost  Dutchman 

On  the  Pinal-Mescal  stage  coach  a  regular  passenger  named  Wagoner 
used  to  debark  en  route  and  disappear  for  weeks  in  the  direction  of  the 
Superstitions  (a  1.2).  At  times  he  debarked  and  went  into  the  mountains 


71  Lovelace  1956,  124—126. 

7*  Rascoe  1961,  31—32. 

78  Informant:  Deryl  McCain.  Collector:  Elizabeth  G.  Nicholson,  luma,  1964. 
University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  simplification 
which  occurs  in  oral  tales  as  opposed  to  versions  found  in  magazines. 

74  Bagwell  1954,  18—19. 
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closer  to  Pinal  (a  10.1).  Once  he  crossed  the  river  (Salt)  (a  3.1)  and  went 
on  to  Tortilla  Flat  (a  2.3)  and  thence  to  Tortilla  Creek  (a  3.3).  From 
there  he  proceeded  up  La  Barge  Canyon  (a  2.13).  At  nightfall  he  built 
a  fire  about  three  miles  east  of  Weavers  Needle  (a  1.5)  and  almost 
directly  north  of  Miners  Needle  (a  1.5).  About  an  hour’s  distance  farther 
along  he  came  on  a  rose  quartz  vein  (d  1.1).  After  that  Wagoner  used  to 
leave  the  stage  near  Whitlow’s  Ranch  (a  13.2),  always  with  two  suitcases. 
Attempts  to  trail  him  failed  (k  2.10).  On  his  final  trip,  Wagoner  told 
(f  2.5)  the  driver  (c  2.5)  that  his  bags  were  filled  with  gold  (d  1.1)  ore 
(e  2.12).  Ready  to  quit,  Wagoner  told  the  driver  how  to  find  the  vein 
and  said  that  he  had  always  eluded  trackers  by  wiping  out  his  tracks  with 
sacking.  Wagoner  added  that  he  had  planted  a  circle  of  trees  (a  4.1.3)  to 
serve  as  a  landmark.  He  also  drew  a  map  (f  1.3).  However,  his  lost  mine 
has  never  been  found  (k  2. 2). 75 

39.  Lost  Dutchman:  Denial  of  Its  Existence 

Billy  Gaylord,  a  stage  driver  (c  2.5),  had  Jacob  Walzer  as  a  passenger 
on  trips  in  southern  Arizona.  In  1873,  Jake  left  his  job  at  the  Vulture 
Mine.76  When  Gaylord  saw  him  two  years  later  in  Hill  City,  the  Dutch¬ 
man  (c  5.6  3. 1 )  had  sold  much  virgin  gold  (d  1.1),  highgraded  from  the 
Vulture.77  In  order  to  ’’legalize”  his  ’’source”,  he  took  out  a  ’’claim”  in 
the  Superstitions  (a  1.2).  In  1876  Billy  himself  became  a  prospector 
(c  2.1).  He  next  met  Walzer  near  Prescott  and  they  worked  together  for 
two  years.  Billy  took  his  share  of  their  earnings  and  sent  it  to  his  widowed 
mother.  He  did  not  work  with  Walzer  again.  He  found  him  wounded  by 
Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  (b  7.1)  and  helped  him  get  aid,  but  never  talked  to 
Walzer  about  his  ’’mine”.  However,  no  one  who  went  into  the  Supersti¬ 
tions  found  gold,  nor  did  they  see  Apaches.  Prospectors  never  found  any 
camp  signs  either.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  record  that  Walzer  ever 
killed  anyone  or  that  authorities  ever  investigated  him.  During  the  1891 
Phoenix  flood,  Johnny  Grijalva  and  his  son  Juan  (c  3.5)  rescued  Walzer 
and  took  him  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  a  Negro  (c  5.3).  The  Dutch¬ 
man  never  regained  consciousness  and  did  not  leave  a  will  or  otherwise 
tell  where  his  treasure  could  be  found.  Nothing  was  turned  up  in  his 
shack.  He  was  buried  in  the  city  cemetery  without  a  marker.  There  is 
therefore  no  verification  for  the  ’’Thunder  God’s  Gold”  tales. 

Later  Gaylord  followed  the  old  Peralta  trail  (a  10.6)  and  found  old 
arrastras  (e  2.1 1)  but  no  gold  at  all.  He  decided  that  Walzer  never  had 
a  mine  (r  1),  but  probably  had  found  a  buried  treasure,  perhaps  Monte¬ 
zuma’s  gold  (d  1.1).  He  checked  records  (f  1)  and  learned  that  according 
to  Aztec  (c  5.2.5. 1)  legend  (f  2),  a  vast  amount  of  gold  (d  1.1),  silver 
(d  1.2),  and  jewels  (d  2)  were  stored  in  Montezuma’s  Sunken  Gardens. 


75  Storm  1945g,  23—25. 

'6  The  very  rich  Vulture  Mine  was  near  Prescott  in  the  1870’s. 
77  A  ’’highgrader”  stole  rich  ores  from  his  employer. 
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Guatomozin,  who  ruled  after  Montezuma,  watched  for  return  of  the 
Spaniards  (c  5. 1 3)  and  when  he  heard  they  were  coming  again,  packed 
the  treasure  into  hide  sacks,  entrusted  it  to  the  Priest  (c  1.1)  to  be  secreted 
in  mountains  (a  1.2)  far  to  the  north.  This  was  done,  with  slaves  being 
killed  (p  1.1)  and  buried  with  the  treasure  (p  3.1.1)  A  curse  was  placed 
not  only  on  the  treasure,  but  on  the  mountain  too  (h  6).  Gaylord  believed 
the  treasure  was  concealed  in  Arizona.78 

40.  Wagoner’s  Lost  Ledge 

A  prospector  (c  2.1)  found  gold  (d  1.1)  in  a  mountain  (a  1.2)  canyon 
(a  2.13).  He  used  to  get  off  the  stage  coach  at  a  ranch  (a  13.2)  and  go 
toward  a  mountain  pass  (a  1.2.1)  according  to  a  stage  driver  (c  2.5)  who 
tried  to  follow  him  unsuccessfully  (k  2.10).  He  said  he  had  gold  (d  1.1) 
ore  (e  2. 12)  and  told  the  stage  driver  that  it  could  be  found  in  a  grove  of 
trees  (a  4.1.3),  but  the  landmarks  had  been  changed  (k  2.4.1).  On  his 
deathbed  the  prospector  left  a  map  (f  1.3)  and  said  (f  2.1)  that  the  source 
was  in  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  and  that  a  French  (c  5.6.1)  prospector  (c  2.1) 
had  told  his  brother  (c  3.7)  about  a  special  needle  landmark  (a  1.5) 
used  by  a  German  (c  5.6.3). 79 

41.  Wagoner’s  Lost  Mine 

A  tubercular  man  in  Arizona  for  his  health  began  prospecting  (c  2.1) 
as  a  pastime.  A  stage  driver  (c  2.5)  always  picked  him  up  near  Pinal 
(a  10.1).  The  man  had  a  suitcase  with  him.  He  told  (f  2.5)  the  driver 
that  he  was  rich  with  gold  (d  1.1)  and  was  ready  to  retire.  The  driver  did 
not  see  him  again  (k  1.1 8). 80 

42.  The  Lost  Dutchman:  Soldier’s  Gold 

In  the  1890’s  a  soldier  (c  2.2)  ran  up  a  bill  in  Mesa  and  paid  it  in  gold 
(d  1.1 ;  e  2.12),  telling  (f  2.5)  the  storekeeper  (c  2.13)  where  he  had  found 
it.  The  merchant,  John  Carroll,  found  the  gold  and  then  retired.81 

43.  Soldier’s  Lost  Gold:  The  Lost  Dutchman 

Two  French- Canadian  (c  5.18.2)  soldiers  (c  2.2)  were  discharged  at 
Fort  McDowell  in  1875  and  headed  for  the  Silver  King  Mine  to  find 
jobs.82  On  their  way,  somewhere  near  Weaver’s  Needle  (a  1.5),  between 
East  Boulder  (a  1.5)  and  Needle  Canyon  (a  2.13),  they  shot  at  and  chased 
a  deer.  They  came  upon  (n  2.4)  a  foot-thick  vein  of  gold  (d  1.1),  but  did 
not  recognize  what  they  had  found  (k  2.5).  They  took  some  of  the  ore  as 

78  Howe  1957,  18—19. 

78  Penfield  1962,  28. 

80  Andreev  1953,  54. 

81  Storm  1945d,  27. 

82  The  Silver  King  was  discovered  on  March  24,  1875.  The  name  derives  from  the 
fact  that  the  mine  was  so  rich  that  its  owners  deemed  it  the  king  of  silver  mines. 
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souvenirs.  When  they  showed  it  to  the  foreman  at  the  Silver  King,  he 
told  them  what  they  had  found  (e  2.12).  They  showed  a  smaller  sample 
worth  five  hundred  dollars  to  a  man  named  Frazer,  who  financed  their 
proposed  search.  Neither  ex-soldier  was  ever  seen  again  until  their  bodies 
(k  1.18)  were  found  and  buried.  They  had  been  followed  by  a  ’’peg¬ 
legged  gambler  (c  2.28)  named  Smith”,  who  later  showed  up  in  Alaska 
with  a  fortune  in  gold  (d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12).  Smith  later  wrote  letters  trying 
to  get  a  grubstake  to  establish  a  claim  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2). 83 

44.  Soldier’s  Lost  Gold:  Sanders’  Lost  Mine 

According  to  the  Arizona  Star  in  1912  (f  1.6),  a  soldier  (c  2.2)  named 
Sanders  in  1879  was  pursuing  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  and  came  down  Goon 
Creek  (a  3.3),  following  the  stream  bed  to  a  waterfall  (a  3.4).  There  he 
climbed  the  canyon  (a  2.13)  wall  to  get  around  the  falls.  He  sat  down  to 
rest  on  a  ledge  part  way  up.  He  noticed  that  the  ledge  was  dike  quartz 
(n  1.6.1)  (d  1.1),  took  some  ore  (e  2.12),  and  after  noting  landmarks, 
went  on.  Later,  after  he  was  discharged,  he  took  the  ore  to  Phoenix.  He 
would  not  tell  where  he  had  found  it  (k  1.14).  Six  months  later  with 
three  other  men  he  left  Camp  Reno,  heedless  of  warnings  about  Apaches. 
None  was  seen  alive  again  (k  1.18).  Years  later  two  cattlemen  (c  2.8) 
found  skeletons  and  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  cabin.  The  men  had 
probably  been  killed  by  Apaches  (b  7.1). 84 

45.  Soldier’s  Lost  Gold :  The  Lost  Dutchman 

After  being  mustered  out  at  Camp  McDowell  in  1880,  two  young 
soldiers  (c  2.2)  may  have  stumbled  onto  the  Lost  Dutchman  (n  1)  while 
they  were  on  their  way  to  get  jobs  at  the  Silver  King  Mine.  Northeast  of 
a  sharp  peak  (a  1.2),  they  found  an  old  mine  (a  11.5),  but  not  knowing 
exactly  what  they  had  found  (k  2.5),  they  took  an  ore  sample  (e  2.12) 
which  they  showed  to  the  Silver  King  foreman.  Learning  how  rich  the 
ore  was,  the  two  left  and  were  never  seen  again  (k  1.18).  A  saloon  swam¬ 
per  (c  2.21)  who  suddenly  had  money  was  suspected  of  having  something 
to  do  with  their  disappearance.  He  said  he  had  won  the  money  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  but  was  unable  to  prove  that  he  had  been  there.  He  left  hurriedly.85 

46.  Soldier’s  Lost  Gold 

Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  frequently  brought  rich  gold(d  1.1)  quartz  (e  2.12) 
to  Camp  Reno.86  This  was  in  1865.  The  soldiers  were  interested  in  find- 

88  Storm  1945e,  23. 

81  Penfield  1962,  97—100. 

85  Ely  1953,  28—33. 

86  Camp  Reno,  a  sub-station  of  Fort  McDowell,  was  established  in  July  1868  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ord,  approximately  thirty-five  miles  due  north  of  the  Superstitions. 
In  Lost  Dutchman  tales,  the  Superstitions  area  extends  to  include  Mount  Ord,  the 
adjacent  Four  Peaks,  and  the  area  between. 
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ing  its  source,  but  their  duties  kept  them  from  searching  (k  2.14).  Two 
discharged  soldiers  (c  2.2)  decided  to  search  in  the  Mount  Ord  (a  1.2), 
country,  despite  warnings  by  others  that  they  should  not  do  so.  They 
were  never  seen  again.  In  1891  two  sheepherders  (c  2.10)  found  five 
skeletons  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Ord.  Two  of  the  skeletons 
bore  the  remains  of  uniforms.  The  other  three  were  Indian  (c  5.2).  Ore 
(e  2.12)  found  on  the  spot  was  at  least  one-third  gold  (d  1.1).  Occasionally 
Apache  (c  5.2.1)  woodhaulers  (c  2.16)  still  bring  pieces  of  gold  (d  1.1) 
ore  (e  2.12)  in  for  trading.87 

47.  Soldier’s  Lost  Gold:  Tonto  Apache  Gold 

It  was  rumored  (f  2)  among  trappers  and  scouts  (c  2.17)  that  Tonto 
Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  had  rich  gold  (d  1.1).  At  Camp  Reno  one  Apache  used 
ore  (e  2.12)  for  bartering,  exciting  the  soldiers  (c  2.2)  and  prospectors 
(c  2.1)  keenly.  Two  discharged  soldiers  left  to  go  searching  in  vicinity  of 
Mount  Ord  (a  1.2).  They  were  never  heard  from  again  (k  1.18).  Later 
two  sheepherders  (c  2.10)  found  five  skeletons  (e  2.5.1).  with  gold  ore 
(e  2.12).  Henry  Hardt  saw  the  gold  and  described  it  to  the  author  of  this 
version.  Apparently  the  men  had  found  the  mine,  but  had  been  killed  by 
Apaches  (b  7.1). 88 

48.  Soldier’s  Lost  Gold 

After  two  Pima  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  had  set  up  camp  for  two  eastern  hun¬ 
ters  on  Mount  Ord,  they  set  out  for  home  via  the  north  side  of  the  Super¬ 
stition  Mountains  (a  1.2).  Along  their  route  they  came  upon  two  skele¬ 
tons  (e  2.5.1),  old  brass  shells  (e  2.9)  typical  of  the  early  West,  and  mi¬ 
ning  tools  (e  2.1 1).  At  the  site  they  picked  up  ore  (e  2.12)  and  went  on 
their  way.  At  the  north  end  of  the  San  Tan  Mountains  where  they  stop¬ 
ped  for  a  drink  near  Queen  Creek,  they  showed  the  specimens  to  a  pros¬ 
pector  (c  2.1).  The  man  told  them  it  was  worthless,  but  he  knew  better. 
After  they  had  left,  the  prospector  tried  to  retrace  the  Indians’  trail,  but 
was  unable  to  follow  it  beyond  the  edge  of  the  desert  (k  2.10). 

It  is  possible  that  the  two  skeletons  were  those  of  soldiers  (c  2.2)  from 
Fort  McDowell  who  found  and  lost  a  mine.  After  their  discharge,  the 
two  men  set  out  to  find  the  rrtine  and  may  have  been  killed  by  Apaches 
(c  5.2.1 ;  b  7.1)  at  their  now  lost  mine  (k  1.1 8). 89 

Variants  of  the  legend  occurred  in  the  following  sources,  and  are 
motif  analyzed  as  follows : 

Mitchell  1953c:  (f  1.3:  map  illustrating  story)  (c  2.17)  (c  5.2.5) 

(a  1.2:  Mount  Ord)  (a  1.2:  Superstitions) 
(e  2.5.1)  (c  2.1)  (e  2.1 1)  (e2.12)  (c2.1)  (d  1.1) 
(k  2.10)  (c  2.2)  (n  2.4:  soldiers  were  deer  hunt- 


"  Mitchell  1942e,  23—24. 

»•  Mitchell  1953c,  207—210. 
»•  Mitchell  1952c,  24—25. 
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ing  when  they  found  the  gold  ore;  following 
their  discharge  they  went  back  to  place)  (k 
1.18)  (c  5.2.1)  (b  7.1)90 

Penfield  1962:  (d  1.1)  (a  1.2)  (f  2)  (c  5.2.5)  (e  2.5.1)  (e  2.11) 

(e  2.12)  (c  2.1)  (k  2. 10) 91 

49.  Lost  Dutchman 

In  1910  two  prospectors  (c  2.1),  Tom  Greenglass  and  Bart  Thomas, 
wandered  into  Florence,  almost  dead  of  thirst  and  hunger.  The  men 
said  (f  2.5)  that  they  had  been  given  a  map  (f  1.3)  by  an  old  Indian 
(c  5.2)  guide  (c  2.18).  The  men  realized  the  map  was  of  the  Superstition 
Mountains  (a  1.2)  and  decided  that  it  referred  to  the  Lost  Dutchman 
Mine.  At  once  they  stocked  up  and  started  out.  After  days  of  fruitless 
searching,  they  decided  to  give  up. 

During  a  stormy  night,  the  two  men  stopped  to  rest  their  horses  at  a 
waterfall  (a  3.4).  Behind  it  they  discovered  a  hidden  cave  (a  2.10)  in 
which  they  decided  to  spend  the  night.  As  the  men  dismounted,  the  hor¬ 
ses,  frightened  by  the  noise  of  the  storm,  leaped  away.  The  men  went 
into  the  cave,  intending  to  hunt  for  the  horses  in  the  morning. 

Inside  the  cave  they  found  (n  1.6)  great  quantities  of  mined  gold  (d 
1.1),  including  nuggets  as  big  as  a  man’s  fist.  They  knew  they  had  found 
the  Lost  Dutchman’s  treasure.  They  decided  to  return  to  Florence  for 
supplies,  but  in  the  morning,  unable  to  find  their  horses,  they  started 
out  on  foot. 

They  were  half  dead  by  the  time  they  reached  Florence.  On  their  way 
they  had  lost  the  map  (k  1.9),  but  had  gold  nuggets  (e  2.12)  to  prove 
that  they  had  indeed  found  the  lost  treasure.  Later  they  returned  and 
searched,  as  did  many  others,  but  were  never  able  to  find  the  hidden 
cave  (k  1.12). 92 

50.  Lost  Dutchman  (search  tale) 

Some  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  were  looking  for  a  place  to  camp,  and  as  they 
approached  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2),  one  of  them  decided  to  see  if 
there  were  any  truth  in  the  tales  (f  2)  he  had  heard  about  the  Lost 
Dutchman  Mine.  He  did  not  take  the  route  from  which  others  had  failed 
to  return,  but  climbed  the  mountains  and  then  went  down  into  a  canyon 
(a  2.13).  At  the  bottom  he  found  very  small  horses,  stunted  for  lack  of 
air  and  sunlight.  Then  he  began  searching  for  gold.  When  the  Indian 
failed  to  return  to  camp,  another  Apache  searched  for  him.  The  Indian 
found  the  canyon  and  down  in  it  saw  the  man  riding  around.  He  is  still 
there. 

»°  Mitchell  1953c,  158—162. 

n  Penfield  1962,  94—95. 

B!  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Carl  Brunenkant,  Florence.  University  of  Arizona  Folk¬ 
lore  Archives. 
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It  is  said  that  those  who  go  near  the  Superstition  Mountains  on  certain 
days  will  die  (h  1 1).93 

51.  Lost  Dutchman  (search  tale) 

Searching  for  the  Lost  Dutchman  Mine,  an  expedition  from  Amarillo, 
Texas,  entered  the  Superstition  Mountains  (a  1.2).  One  day  a  man  found 
a  gold  (d  1.1)  ledge.  At  once  bullets  began  whizzing  around  the  party. 
For  two  hours  they  fought,  without  once  seeing  their  adversary.  All  they 
saw  were  puffs  of  smoke.  Suddenly  the  firing  ceased.  The  party  left  in  a 
hurry  (b  6),  but  it  is  said  (f  2)  that  since  the  men  know  where  the  gold  is, 
they  plan  to  return  and  lay  claim  to  it  in  the  near  future.94 
Listed  below  is  a  motif  analysis  of  two  variants  of  this  legend : 

Ferguson  1937:  (d  1.1)  (a  1.2)  (e2.12)  (f  1.3)  (a  1.5)  (k  1 . 1 8) 95 

Welch  1963:  (a  1.2)  (a  2.13)  (a  10.6:  old  military  trail  a 

clue)  (a  1.5)  (d  1.1)  (j  3.1:  vein  found  but 
already  exhausted)  (c  2.1)  (f2.5)96 

52.  Lost  Dutchman  (belief) 

Some  say  (f  2)  that  a  white  man  disguised  as  an  Indian  guide  (c  2.18) 
is  responsible  for  deaths  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2.) 97 

53.  Lost  Dutchman  (belief) 

Anyone  who  finds  the  Lost  Dutchman  Mine  will  be  shot  through  the 
head  with  arrows  (h  11)  by  ghostly  Indians  (g  3. 1.2. 4)  guarding  the 
mine.98 

54.  Lost  Dutchman  (belief) 

Deaths  on  Superstition  Mountain  (a  1.2)  are  caused  by  a  peculiar 
greasewood  bush  (g  3.8)  which  on  very  hot  days  exudes  a  poisonous  gas 
(h  21.10)  like  steam.  It  is  said  to  have  choked  hunters,  miners,  and  pros¬ 
pectors  (h  ll).99 


83  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Nina  T.  Augstadt.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore 
Archives. 

84  Informant:  Donna  Henderson.  Collector:  Mrs.  Hetty  Cooper.  University  of 
Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

85  Ferguson  1937,  139 — 142.  This  section  was  entitled  ’’What  about  Waybills  to  the 
Lost  Dutchman?” 

83  Welch  1963,  14—15. 

87  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Carl  Brunenkant.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore 
Archives. 

88  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Natalie  Burr.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
88  Informant:  LaMell  John.  Collector:  Mrs.  Phillipa  L.  Eakins,  1947.  University 

of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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55.  Lost  Dutchman  (search  tale) 

In  1948  a  newspaper  told  (f  1.6)  about  James  Cravey,  sixty-two,  who 
disappeared  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2)  while  looking  for  the  Lost 
Dutchman  about  which  he  had  dreamed  (h  8.4).  According  to  this 
source,  eighteen  men  have  died  searching  for  the  mine.  This  source  also 
gives  the  Peralta  legend  with  the  following  motifs : 

(f  2)  (d  1.1:  burro  loads  buried)  (a  2.10)  (c 
5.2.1)  (b  7.1)  (f  2.6)  (c  5.6.3. 1)  (p  l)100 

56.  Lost  Dutchman  (search  tale) 

Henry  Bruderlin,  a  brassiere  salesman,  found  an  old  mine  in  the 
Superstitions  (a  1.2),  according  to  the  Denver  Post  in  1949  (f  1.6).  This 
source  then  repeats  the  Peralta  and  Dutchman  legends,  using  the  follow¬ 
ing  motifs : 

(c  3.7)  (d  1.1)  (c  5.2.1)  (b  7.1)  (f  1.3:  given  by 
Ramon  Peralta  to  Jacobs  and  Ludi)  (k  1.18) 
(c  5.6.3:  ’’Snowbeard”  Walz)  (k  1.18:  died  in 
1891). 

Bruderlin  and  Jess  Mullins  during  their  search  found  marked  rocks 
(e  2.1  and  a  giant  cactus  with  an  imbedded  stone  (e  2.2.1).  Bruderlin 
got  his  map  (f  1.3)  from  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  in  Ray,  Arizona.  Mullins 
(c  2.1)  found  the  trail  (a  10.6)  which  led  to  a  hill  (a  1.3).  Years  earlier 
two  prospectors  (c  2. 1 )  with  a  map  (f  1 .3)  had  been  followed  by  Walz  and 
his  partner  into  the  mountains.  Only  Walz  returned,  carrying  ore 
(e  2. 12)  with  him.  Walz  killed  eight  men  (p  1)  who  tried  to  follow  him.101 

57.  Lost  Dutchman  (search  tale) 

Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  say  there  is  a  tribal  curse  (h  7.2)  on  white  men  who 
invade  the  Indians’  sacred  mountain  (a  1.2)  and  they  deny  that  the 
Peralta  brothers  (c  3.7)  had  a  mine.  The  Dutchman  (c  5.6.3. 1)  never 
found  virgin  gold  (d  1.1).  There  is  no  truth  in  the  claim  that  Bruderlin 
found  the  mine  (r  1).  There  is,  however,  an  older  story  about  Laura 
Middaugh  of  Joplin,  who  said  she  was  the  great  niece  (c  3.15.1)  of  the 
Dutchman.  She  said  she  had  found  a  map  (f  1.3)  in  a  secret  compartment 
of  an  old  camel-back  trunk  (a  10.8.4)  left  when  he  last  visited  her.  But 
the  Dutchman  had  no  relatives  and  furthermore  the  trunk  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  1912.  As  for  Bruderlin,  he  bought  his  map  (f  1.3)  from  a 
Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  and  had  the  names  confused. 

According  to  this  source,  the  truth  is  that  the  Dutchman  went  to  get 
supplies  and  returned  to  find  his  partner  Wiser  spread-eagled  by  Apaches 
(c  5.2.1)  (b  7.1).  Walz  therefore  did  not  shoot  his  partner,  nor  did  Wiser 
go  forty-five  miles  to  the  Walker  ranch  to  die.  Not  a  single  Walker  in 


100  Rascoe  1961,  30. 

101  Conislon  1955,  6 — 9. 
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four  generations  knew  the  tale.  Also,  the  Dutchman  was  no  ’’snowbeard”, 
for  his  beard  was  black. 

The  true  story  was  culled  from  old  records  (f  1)  and  newspapers 
(f  1.6)  as  well  as  talks  with  oldsters  (f  2.5)  who  had  known  the  Dutch¬ 
man.  The  Dutchman  shipped  $125,000  in  raw  gold  between  1881  and 
1889.  Therefore  he  did  not  work  old  shafts.  Well  educated,  he  was  a 
consulting  engineer  at  the  Vulture  Mine.  In  1874  he  showed  up  at 
Phoenix  with  his  Apache  squaw,  who  led  him  to  Thunder  God’s  gold 
(d  1.1),  to  be  used  by  Apaches  only  when  in  great  need.  Walzer  took 
some;  Apaches  thereupon  raided  Phoenix  within  seventy-eight  hours, 
caught  his  squaw,  and  tore  out  her  tongue  (h  7.2).  They  shot  Wisner 
later.  After  that  Walzer  never  returned  to  that  ledge,  but  did  use  the 
camp  where  he  had  cached  millions.  He  killed  twenty-six  men. 

In  1891  he  was  caught  in  a  flood  and  tied  himself  to  a  tree  from  which 
he  was  rescued  by  Herman  and  Reinhardt  Petrasch,  sons  of  his  old 
friend,  Gottfried  Petrasch.  The  boys  took  him  to  Julia  Thomas’  boarding 
house.  She  was  a  Negro  (c  5.3).  He  had  a  stroke  and  was  not  able  to  com¬ 
municate  well,  but  did  let  his  friends  know  something  valuable  was  in 
the  ruins  of  his  adobe  shack.  Under  his  bunk  they  found  $15,000  in  gold. 
He  was  buried  in  Porter’s,  not  Potter’s,  field.102 

58.  Lost  Dutchman  (search  tale) 

Adolph  Ruth  lost  his  life  searching  for  the  Lost  Dutchman  in  the 
Superstitions  (a  1.2).  Indians  (c  5.2)  fear  the  Thunder  God  (g  3.10). 
People  who  look  for  the  gold  (d  1.1)  are  attacked.  O.  M.  Pond  had  his 
horse  shot.  Hamilcar  Pool  was  shot  at;  Ray  Howland  was  poisoned 
(f  1.4.1).  Church  records  (f  1.5)  in  Sonora  reveal  the  background  of  the 
Peralta  story. 

The  Peralta  daughter  (c  3.6)  was  abducted  by  her  half-brother  (c  3.7). 
She  escaped  home.  Indians  (c  5.2)  chased  Carlos  (her  half-brother)  into 
the  Superstitions  (a  1.2).  He  ran  toward  them,  shouting  he  had  found 
gold  (d  1.1).  They  took  ore  (e  2.12)  home.  On  the  way  home,  all  but  one 
drowned  in  a  canyon  (k  1.18).  Carlos  told  (f  2.6)  Peralta,  who  went  to 
and  worked  La  Mina  Sombrera,  named  for  a  pinnacle  today  called 
Weaver’s  Needle  (a  1.5).  He  had  four  hundred  workers. 

The  four  hundred  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  were  attacked  (b  7.1)  by  Apach¬ 
es  (c  5.2.1),  only  three  Mexicans  surviving.  Later,  the  Dutchman  (c 
5.6.3)  while  en  route  to  Fort  McDowell  was  similarly  attacked  (b  7.1), 
but  Walzer  escaped  from  the  Apaches  at  night.  He  became  lost  and 
happened  upon  the  three  survivors  of  the  Peralta  massacre,  who  had 
returned  to  work  the  old  mine.  He  killed  them  (p  1).  Living  in  Phoenix 
later,  he  always  had  enough  gold  (k  2.10).  (f  2.1)  He  told  his  friend 
J.  R.  Holmes  that  he  had  killed  (p  1)  two  American  (c  5.18.3)  soldiers 
(c  2.2)  who  had  surprised  him  at  work.  Two  other  prospectors  (c  2.1) 


101  Barnard  1955,  16—19. 
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were  known  to  have  found  the  mine.  John  Phipps  was  killed  by  a  shaft 
cave-in  before  he  could  return  to  it  (k  1.18).  John  Deering  got  drunk  in  a 
saloon  and  was  killed  (k  1.18).  Uneasy,  Walzer  concealed  the  mine  (k 
2.4).  There  are  many  maps  (f  1.3).  Adolph  Ruth's  son  (c  3.5)  was  given 
one  in  Mexico  by  a  Peralta  descendant.  Adolph  Ruth  then  set  out  to  find 
the  mine.103 

59.  Pack  Rats’  Gold104 

A1  Siebleman,105  a  prospector  (c  2.1)  in  the  Superstition  Mountains 
(a  1.2)  c.  1860,  awoke  one  morning  to  find  that  pack  rats  had  taken  his 
shovel  and  pack,  leaving  in  their  place  a  dozen  gold  (d  1.1)  nuggets 
(e  2.12).  The  pack  rats  kept  delivering  gold  for  so  many  years  that  A1 
became  the  second  richest  man  in  Arizona.  He  told  (f  2.5)  the  tale  freely, 
but  no  one  believed  him.  In  1863  he  tried  to  trick  the  rats.  It  is  said  that 
’’All  that  was  ever  found  of  A1  was  his  bleached  skeleton  with  a  gold 
nugget  in  each  eye.”106 

60.  Lost  Dutchman  (a  fragment) 

A  Dutchman  (c  5.6.3:  German)  staggered  into  the  mining  town  of 
Miami,  carrying  gold  (d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12)  from  a  ledge  in  the  Supersti¬ 
tions  (a  1.2).  He  was  raving  mad  as  a  result  of  making  such  a  rich  find 

(k  1.1.11)  iw 

61.  Lost  Dutchman:  denial  that  mine  exists 

Don  C.  Mclver  worked  at  the  Vulture  Mine  and  while  there  heard 
that  Jacob  Walz  purchased  large  gold  nuggets  (d  1.1)  from  the  mine. 
These  he  used  in  Phoenix,  saying  they  came  from  his  mine  in  the  Supersti¬ 
tions.  Mining  engineers  and  geologists  say  rock  formations  in  the  Super¬ 
stitions  do  not  indicate  gold  (r  l).108 

62.  Lost  Dutchman:  high-grading 

Some  say  that  Walz  was  a  miner  (c  2.1)  who  stole  gold  (d  1.1)  from 


103  Santschi  1938,  39—44. 

104  This  tale  is  included  in  this  section  because  its  setting  is  the  Superstition  Moun¬ 
tains. 

105  This  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  A1  Sieber,  a  famous  Arizona  scout 
(d.  1906). 

106  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Nina  T.  Augstadt,  University  of  Arizona  Folklore 
Archives. 

107  Dobie  1957,  18,  38. 

108  Informant:  Don  C.  Mclver  (age  82).  Collector:  Peggy  McGough,  Morenci. 
University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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the  Vulture  Mine  in  Wickenburg.  He  hid  it  in  the  Superstitions  (a  1.2) 
and  then  said  he  had  a  mine  there.109 

Landmarks  common  to  tales  of  the  Lost  Dr.  Thorne  or  Geronimo  Mi¬ 
ne,  the  Lost  Dutchman,  and  the  Lost  Soldiers’  Mine  account  for  inclu¬ 
sion  of  most  of  the  tales  in  the  foregoing  pages.  These  establish  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  lost  mine  or  treasure  in  the  Superstition  Mountains  or  in  the 
adjacent  Four  Peaks  and  Mount  Ord  area.  Positive  clues  are  furnished 
by  reference  (1)  to  the  mountains  themselves;  (2)  to  Weaver’s  Needle,  a 
prominent  landmark  in  the  Superstitions,  and  (3)  to  canyons  in  the  area. 

Landmark 

Numbers  of  tales  containing  landmark 

Dr.  Thorne  or 

Geronimo  Tales 

Lost  Dutch¬ 
man  Tales 

Soldiers’ 

Lost  Mine 

Tales 

Superstition 

P*  15  (transitional)  P,  17,  18,  19, 

42,  43, 

Mountains 

24,  25,  26,  28, 

44,  45 

30,  33,  34,  35,  36, 

46,  47 

38,  40,  49,  50,  51, 

52,  54,  55,  56, 

58,  59,  60,  62 

Total:  32 

Four  Peaks 

3,  6 

31 

Total:  23 

Mount  Ord 

46,  47,  48 

Total:  3 

Weaver’s 

P,  5,  6 

P  19,  21,  22,  26, 

43,  45 

Needles  or 

30,  31,  38,  40,  58 

La  Sombrera 

(or  peak) 

Total:  15 

*P  refers  to  the  complete  preliminary  account  preceding  numbered  tales. 

Specific 

1,  8,  9,  10 

16,  31,  38 

43 

Canyons 

Total: 

87 

Of  the  remaining  tales,  all  but  two  are  included  because  they  mention 
specific  characters  associated  with  the  Lost  Dutchman  Mine : 


»o»  Informant:  Ralph  O’Neil.  Collector:  Peggy  Scanlon,  Clifton.  University  of 
Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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Original  locators  Name  of  Dutchman  Dutchman  in  Number  of  tale 

Contact  with  containing  trait 

original  owners 


Miguel  Peralta  Jacob  Waltz  yes  P 

de  Cordoba;  Pedro,  &  Jacob 
Ramon,  Manuel(sons)  Weiser 


Walzer 

0 

15 

Miguel  Peralta  & 

— 

0 

16 

sons;  Pedro,  Ramon 

Manuel 

Peraltas 

0 

0 

17 

Peralta  brothers 

Jacobs 

yes 

(Pedro,  Ramon  and 

Manuel) 

Ludi 

yes 

18 

Jacob  Walz 

0 

Jacob  Wiser 

0 

18 

Don  Miguel  Peralta  Jacob  Walz 

0 

19 

Miguel  Peralta 

0 

and  two  sons  and 

Francisco  Ballesteros 

;  Jacob  Weizer 

0 

20 

Ramon  and  Manuel 

Jacob 

yes 

Peralta 

Ludi 

yes 

21 

Jacob  Walz 

0 

Jacob  Wiser 

0 

21 

Peralta  brothers 

Jacob  Walz 

0 

(and  Ballesteros) 

William  Wiser 

0 

22 

(Weizer) 

Peralta 

Walz  &  Wiser 

no  0 

23 

(or  Weizer) 

Miguel  Peralta 

Jacob  Walz 

yes 

24 

Jacob  Weizer 

yes 

(or  Wiser) 

Mexican  (unnamed)  Jacob  Wolz  (Walz) 

0 

25 

Carlos  (a  Mexican) 

Jacob  Walz 

0 

26 

0 

Jacob  Walz 

0 

27 

Spaniards 

Jacob  Reese 

0 

28 

Peraltas 

Jake  Miller 

yes 

29 

Peralta  brothers 

Jacob  Walzer 

0 

30 

Ramon  Peralta  y 

0 

0 

31 

Gonzales 

Mexicans 

0 

0 

32 

Peraltas 

Walzer 

0 

33 

0 

Jacob  Walzer 

0 

34 

0 

Jacob 

0 

36 
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0 

Jake  Walzer 

0 

37 

Jacob  Wiser 

0 

Wagoner 

0 

38 

Peralta 

Jacob  Walzer 

0 

39 

Ramon  Peralta 

Jacobs 

yes 

56 

Ludi 

0 

Wiser 

0 

57 

Wisner 

Peralta 

Walzer 

yes 

58 

The  relative  simplicity  of  the  Lost  Dutchman  and  allied  legends  shows 
up  plainly  in  the  foregoing  tables.  It  would  be  surprising,  of  course,  if 
any  other  results  had  been  revealed,  considering  the  classification  itself. 
Only  gold  is  lost,  and  in  all  but  three  cases  where  its  source  is  mentioned, 
the  gold  is  in  a  mine  or  has  been  extracted  from  a  mine.  In  all  but  three 
instances,  the  original  loss  of  the  mine  or  treasure  is  accounted  for.  The 
importance  of  the  search  is  obvious,  since  search  is  cited  in  almost  half 
of  the  tales,  all  of  which  have  a  two-part  structure.  In  twenty-four  tales, 
however,  there  is  no  reference  to  a  search.  Also  in  twenty-eight  instances, 
Indian  attack  accounts  for  loss  or  abandonment;  in  fifteen  of  these,  the 
attacks  occurred  in  the  final  days  of  Mexican  occupation  of  the  region, 
and  two  tales  refer  to  an  attack  by  Indians  on  two  discharged  United 
States  soldiers  of  a  later  period  (47,  48). 

In  twenty-five  legends,  the  Dutchman  bears  a  proper  name.  Violence 
which  persists  in  connection  with  the  Lost  Dutchman,  occurs  not  only 
as  Indian  attacks,  but  in  the  Dutchman’s  association  with  men  at  his 
mine  or  with  those  who  attempted  to  trail  him.  This  is  true  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tales:  18,  19,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  29,  and  56.  In  43,  44,  45,  and  56,  the 
implication  is  that  the  soldiers  have  been  trailed  and  done  away  with. 
There  is  an  attack  on  modern  searchers  in  51  and  58.  It  is  possible  that 
murders  are  common  in  treasure  tales  from  other  areas,  but  to  date  I 
have  not  found  this  to  be  true  except  when  a  body  is  buried  to  guard  a 
treasure  (particularly  pirate  treasure.)  However,  violence  is  the  most 
striking  difference  between  the  Lost  Dutchman  and  associated  tales  and 
those  of  the  Spanish  and  Early  American  periods  in  Arizona. 

Such  violence,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  continues  to  be  a  living  fact, 
just  as  the  search  for  the  Lost  Dutchman  continues  in  Arizona’s  present. 


Name 


Numbers  of  tales  including  name  or  word  ’’Dutchman” 


Dr.  Thorne 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7 

Geronimo 

1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15 

Peraltas 

P,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  29,  30,  31, 

33,  56,  57,  58 

Dutchman 

P,  15,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28 

,  29,  30,  34,  35, 

(various  names) 

36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  56,  57,  60,  61,  62 

Total:  44  tales 

9 
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In  the  tales  not  mentioning  specific  names,  one  mentions  Mexicans, 
presumably  the  Peraltas  (39),  and  another  names  Mesa  (the  town 
closest  to  the  Superstitions)  (42)  as  the  place  where  a  soldier  used  gold 
to  pay  for  his  purchases.  Most  of  the  tales  specifically  deal  with  a  lost 
mine,  but  two  (23  and  61)  deny  there  was  a  Lost  Dutchman  Mine,  and 
three  (15,  28  and  49)  refer  to  lost  treasure  rather  than  to  a  mine.  Another 
(30)  mentions  both  a  lost  mine  and  a  lost  treasure. 

An  analysis  of  plot  reveals  the  following: 

Plot  trait 

Numbers  of  tales  containing  trait 

Accounts  for  lost  treasure  or  mine 

P,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  28,  29,  30, 
31,  32,  33,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  43,  44,  45, 
47,  48,  49,  51,  56,  58 

Total :  47 

Atypical  tales 

Beliefs 

Denial  that  mine  exists 

Ore  as  evidence  but  no 

reference  to  mine 

50,  52,  53,  54 

23,  34,  35,  37,  61,  62 

42,  46,  59,  60 

Total:  13 

Search  details  beyond  mere 
mention 

P,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22, 
24,  26,  27,  29,  30,  31,  34,  35,  37,  39,  40,  43, 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  55,  56,  57,  58 
Total:  38 

No  search  mentioned 

7,  8,  9,  1 1,  12,  13,  15,  19,  25,  28,  32,  33,  36,  38, 
41,  42,  59,  60 

Total  18 

As  in  the  earlier  periods,  the  cause  of  loss  or  abandonment  is  often  due 
to  Indian  attack: 

Cause  of  abandonment  or  loss 

Numbers  of  tales  containing  trait 

Indian  attack 

P,  1,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  26,  30,  32,  33,  35,  44,  47,  55,  56, 
57,  58 

Total  28 

Indians  reveal  and  reconceal  mine 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

Total:  5 
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Clues  to  lost  mine  altered  19,  27,  32,  33 

Total:  4 

Confusion  about  landmarks  31,  48 

Total:  2 

Owner/finder  (exclusive  of  Peraltas  8,  17,  38,  45 
or  Dutchman)  dies  or  vanishes  Total:  4 


Occupations  and  nationalities  are  of  secondary  interest  in  the  Lost 
Dutchman  legends.  Mexicans  are  mentioned,  usually  members  of  the 
Peralta  family.  The  Dutchman  in  two  instances  (18  and  29)  is  called  a 
German.  Of  greater  concern  are  the  number  of  tales  directly  mentioning 
the  Lost  Dutchman  Mine  and  assigning  the  discovery  to  Mexicans 
associated  with  the  Dutchman.  Several  legends  refer  to  the  Dutchman, 
but  not  to  the  Mexican  or  Spanish  locators. 


LOST  MINE  AND  TREASURE  TALES 
MODERN  PERIOD:  1900  —  1958 


Tales  in  the  Modern  Period  are  notable  for  their  diversity.  Whereas  in 
the  preceding  sections  lost  mines  have  predominated,  in  the  Modern 
Period  approximately  only  one-third  of  the  tales  concern  lost  mines. 

The  remaining  legends  cover  a  wide  range.  Of  the  eighty-one  items, 
forty  are  drawn  from  the  oral  tradition. 


1.  John  NummePs  Lost  Mine 

In  a  fit  of  temper,  John  Nummel  quit  his  job  at  the  Red  Cloud  Mine. 
He  went  on  foot  to  find  a  job  at  the  La  Fortuna  Mine  about  forty  miles 
south  near  the  Colorado  River.  En  route  he  paralleled  the  main  trail  (a 
10.6).  Once  he  stopped  to  rest  under  a  palo  verde  tree  (a  4.1).  Through 
habit  he  struck  idly  at  a  piece  of  outcropping  (e  2.12.6),  uncovering 
(n  1.1)  gold  (d  1.1).  The  location  was  about  a  mile  from  a  rock  tank 
(a  3.8)  and  of  course  parallel  to  the  main  trail  (a  10.6).  Despite  many 
years  of  prospecting  (c  2.1),  Nummel  never  relocated  the  lost  vein.* 1 


2.  John  Nummel ’s  Lost  Mine 

John  Nummel  said  (f  2.5)  that  he  found  his  lost  vein  with  free  gold 
(d  1.1)  c.  1900.  He  believed  it  lay  in  the  Chocolate  Mountains  (a  1.2) 
between  his  own  cabin  (a  10.3)  on  the  Colorado  River  and  the  Red 
Cloud  Mine  (a  11.7)  six  miles  inland.  Because  Nummel  found  what  looked 
like  fossilized  turtles  (e  2.5.2)  in  the  region,  some  call  his  lost  ledge  the 
Turtle  Mine.2 

3.  John  NummePs  Lost  Silver  Mine 

John  Nummel  lost  two  mines,  the  first  between  the  Red  Cloud  and 
Fortuna  Mine  c.  1900.  He  lost  the  second  between  1928  and  1930  when 
he  was  serving  as  caretaker  for  the  old  Red  Cloud  Mine  to  which  he 
used  to  walk  by  different  routes  from  his  home  northwest  of  Norton’s 
Landing  (or  Conger  Point)  on  the  Colorado  River.  One  day  Nummel 
picked  up  (n  1)  some  ore  (e  2.12)  and  took  it  home  with  him  where  he 
tossed  it  onto  a  pile  near  his  cabin.  Later  he  realized  that  it  was  very  rich 


1  Weight  1956,  4 — -9. 

1  Weight  1959a,  62 — 63,  67,  70,  72.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  three  versions  of  the 
John  Nummel  lost  mine  were  written  by  Harold  O.  Weight,  over  a  period  of  seven 

years. 
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silver  (d  1 .2)  ore,  but  as  he  had  walked  throughout  the  Trigo  Mountains 
(a  1.2),  he  had  no  memory  of  where  he  had  found  the  ore  (k  1.19).  He 
never  found  the  lost  silver  ledge.3 

4.  John  Nummel’s  Lost  Mine 

This  is  the  same  story,  with  the  following  motifs:  (d  1.1)  (a  3.1)  (a 
3.2)  (e  2.11)  (c  2.1)  (f  2.5)  (a  1.2)  (c  5.6.3)  (a  10.6)  (n  1.6.1)  (n  1.1) 
(d  1.1)  (e  2.12)  (k  l.l).4 

5.  The  Lost  Shepherd  Mine 

In  1905  De  Estine  Shepherd,  then  an  old  man,  told  (f  2.5)  his  landlady 
in  Illinois  that  he  had  cached  about  $5, 000, 000  (d  1.3)  in  a  rich  mine 
near  Tucson.  On  the  day  before  his  death  he  married  the  woman.  With 
a  map  (f  1.3)  her  husband  had  given  her,  Mrs.  Shepherd  (c  3.2.1)  went 
to  Tucson  to  locate  a  trunk  (a  10.8.4)  Shepherd  had  left  there  with  a 
landlady.  As  the  woman  had  left  Tucson,  no  trace  of  the  trunk  was  found, 
but  Shepherds  widow  learned  that  the  miner  (c  2.1)  used  to  travel  past 
San  Xavier  Mission  through  the  Cerritas  (a  1 .2)  via  a  pass  (a  1.2.1)  north¬ 
east  of  Cumero  Wash  (a  2.6)  and  thence  south  of  the  Las  Guijas  Moun¬ 
tains  (a  1.2).  She  was  still  unable  to  locate  the  mine.  Later  Mrs.  Shep¬ 
herd  married  Frank  Kelly  and  moved  to  Omaha.  There,  coincidentally, 
Frank  Brubaker  bought  an  old  trunk  in  a  baggage  sale  and  in  the  trunk 
found  amalgam  (e  2.12)  which  yielded  $1845  when  it  was  smelted.  How¬ 
ever,  the  smelter  people  insisted  on  holding  it  for  the  rightful  owner. 
When  the  matter  became  public,  Kelly  claimed  it  in  his  wife’s  name, 
but  not  knowing  the  value  of  the  papers  in  the  trunk  —  including  a  map 
(f  1.3)  to  the  mine  —  he  destroyed  them  (k  1.9.2).  The  lost  mine  has 
never  been  found.5 

6.  The  Lost  Placer  On  Black  Mesa 

In  1901  two  hunters  came  across  a  dry  washer  (e  2.11)  west  of  Rock 
Spring  (a  3.7)  on  Black  Mesa  (a  2.3).  In  1916  two  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4) 
stopped  at  the  ranch  of  one  of  the  hunters.  With  them  they  had  placer 
equipment.  They  said  (f  2.5)  that  their  mother  (c  3.2),  then  over  ninety, 
had  told  (f2.5)  them  that  years  earlier  their  father  (c  3.1)  had  discovered 
a  placer  field  (d  1)  ona  blackmesa  (a2.3),  but  that  lack  of  food  and  water 
(b  6.2.2;  b  6.2.1)  had  forced  him  to  leave.  Before  his  death,  he  had 
drawn  a  map  (f  1.3)  of  a  place  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Phoenix  and 
west  of  a  creek  (a  3.3)  paralleling  the  road  (a  10.6).  The  old  Mexicans 
hunted  unsuccessfully  for  the  placer  field.  Later  the  rancher  recalled  the 
dry  wash  and  in  1921  tried  to  locate  it,  but  the  terrain  had  changed 


*  Weight  1959b,  12—14. 

4  Penfield  1962,  85—87. 

5  Mitchell  1950a,  16—17. 
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(k  3)  and  trees  had  grown  (k  2.4.2)  so  that  he  was  unable  to  find  the 
place  again.6 

7.  The  Lost  Black  Maverick  Mine 

An  Indian  (c  5.2)  cowboy  (c  2.9),  Yaqui  Valentine,  was  chasing  a 
black  maverick  in  the  Four  Peaks  (a  1.2)  when  he  came  to  a  small  run¬ 
ning  stream  (a  3.3).  There  he  roped  the  cow,  which  flipped  into  the 
water.  When  it  scrambled  to  its  feet,  its  hooves  scoured  the  bottom, 
revealing  (n  2.1)  gold  (d  1.1).  Then  the  cowboy’s  horse  broke  through 
into  an  old  mine  pit  (e  2.1 1).  The  Indian  took  some  of  the  ore  (e  2.12) 
with  him.  However,  he  refused  to  say  where  the  gold  was  (k  1.16).  Later 
he  promised  (f  2.5)  his  good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hart  a  share 
in  the  gold  and  actually  began  leading  them  to  it  (k  1.10).  En  route  he 
had  a  bad  dream  of  being  shot  at  by  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  near  the  mine. 
He  was  so  afraid  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Yaqui  gods  if  he  revealed 
the  secret  of  the  mine  (h  7.3)  that  he  abandoned  the  search  (k  1.8).  The 
Black  Maverick  Mine  has  never  been  found  again.7 

8.  Lost  Black  Maverick  Mine 

This  story  has  a  map  illustration  (f  1.3).  It  is  the  same  story  as  the  one 
preceding,  with  the  following  motifs:  (c  5.2)  (c  2.9)  (a  1.2:  lower  Four 
Peaks  area)  (a  2.5:  came  onto  a  clearing)  (a  3.3)  (n  2.1)  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12) 
(e  2.11)  (a  11.4.1:  tree  growing  through  floor  of  old  cabin)  (e  2.11: 
rusty  pick  at  site)  (c  5.13:  pick  type  used  by  the  Spanish)  (c  2.1)  (f  2.5) 
(k  1.15)  (h  8.4.1)  (c  5.2.4)  (h  21.8.1)  (k  1.10.2)  (k  1.18).8 

9.  Antler’s  Gold  of  Daniel’s  Canyon 

J.  Frank  Dobie  tells  a  story  about  a  cowboy  (c  2.9)  named  Harper, 
who  in  1905  fell  ill  with  bronchitis.  He  started  out  to  see  a  doctor  in 
Prescott,  passing  through  Peach  Springs  (a  3.7)  en  route.  He  came  to 
Daniel’s  Canyon  (a  2.13)  where  he  became  so  weak  he  had  to  rest.  A 
buck  deer  appeared  as  he  was  resting  beside  a  boulder  (a  1.5).  He  shot 
it,  built  a  fire,  cooked  and  ate  some  deer  meat,  and  then  again  rested. 
He  dug  idly  with  his  boot  heels  into  the  ground  and  kicked  up  a  rock 
with  traces  of  gold  (n  1.6.1 ;  d  1.1).  It  proved  to  be  in  a  rich  ore  pocket. 
Harper  took  as  much  as  he  could  carry  (e  2.12)  and  concealed  the  spot 
with  earth  and  brush  (k  2.4.1).  He  cut  off  the  buck  head  and  stuck  the 
antlers  (e  2.5.2)  in  a  juniper  tree  (e  2.2)  and  went  on  to  see  the  doctor. 
In  Prescott  he  learned  that  he  had  tuberculosis.  As  he  sickened,  he 
entered  a  hospital,  sent  for  his  brother  (c  3.7),  and  just  before  he  died 


*  Thor oman  1954,  27. 

7  Mitchell  1941c,  31—32. 

8  Mitchell  1953c,  137—140. 
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showed  the  ore  to  him  and  gave  him  directions  (f  2.1).  His  brother  could 
not  find  the  place  (k  2). 9 

10.  Daniel's  Canyon  Gold  (1905) 

This  is  the  same  story  with  the  following  motifs:  (d  1.1)  (c  2.9)  (a  2.13) 
(n  1.6.1)  (e  2.12)  (e  2.5.2)  (e  2.2)  (c  3.7)  (f2.1).10 

11.  The  Deer  Head  Claim  (1900) 

This  is  the  same  story  with  the  following  motifs:  (c  2.9:  a  cowboy  from 
Texas)  (a  2.13:  the  third  canyon  beyond  Peach  Springs  on  his  left) 
(n  1.6.1)  (d  1.1)  (e  2. 12)  (e  2.2)  (e  2.5.2)  (k  1.18)  (c3.7)  (f 2.1)  (k  3:  deer 
head  gone,  so  could  not  find  tree).* 11 

12.  Lost  Gold  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Waterfall 

"Long  Tom”  Watson  is  reported  (f  2)  to  have  found  a  bag  of  nuggets 
(e  2.12)  west  of  the  Old  Tanner  Trail  (a  10.6),  when  Watson  moved  into 
an  abandoned  cabin  in  Flagstaff  in  1910  and  there  found  old  letters 
(f  1.2).  One  had  in  it  a  map  (f  1.3)  on  brown  wrapping  paper  with  a 
message  from  a  prospector  (c  2.1)  who  had  died  in  (k  1.18)  Williams  as 
a  result  of  wounds  inflicted  by  two  men  who  had  ransacked  his  camp  at 
the  Grand  Canyon.  The  letter  revealed  where  the  robbers  (c  4.1)  had 
hidden  his  gold  (d  1.1)  nuggets  behind  a  waterfall  (a  3.4)  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  (a  2.13).  Watson  went  to  Havasupai,12  but  found  nothing.  Then 
he  consulted  with  John  Hance,13  who  told  him  about  other  falls  in  the 
canyon.  Watson  searched  unsuccessfully  for  two  years.  By  June  1914,  he 
was  discouraged.  While  on  his  way  out  of  the  canyon  to  the  Arizona 
Strip  via  the  Horse  Thief  Trail  (a  10.6)  from  Moran  Point  (a  1.6),  he 
saw  a  falls  (a  3.4)  formed  by  the  spring  thaw.  Behind  it  was  a  cave  (a 
2.10)  in  which  was  a  bushel  of  nuggets.  As  he  left  the  cave,  Watson 
tumbled  down  the  falls  and  broke  his  leg.  He  managed  to  get  to  the 
Buggelin  ranch.14  Despite  searching  many  times,  Watson  never  found  the 
cache  again  (k  1.12).  He  told  (f  2.5)  Doc  Scanlon  of  Flagstaff  about  his 
find.  Both  men  searched,  but  without  success.  Later  Watson  camped  on 
Deadman  Flat  where  he  committed  suicide.15 


*  Dobie  1958a,  33—34. 

10  Penfield  1962,  57. 

11  Rascoe  1962,  133. 

12  There  are  five  major  waterfalls  in  the  vicinity  of  Havasupai  Village. 

13  John  Hance  was  a  pioneer  at  the  Grand  Canyon.  His  cabins  provided  the  first 
accomodations  for  tourists  in  1885.  They  were  the  first  to  go  down  into  the  Canyon  on 
an  old  Indian  trail  which  Hance  improved. 

14  This  lends  a  note  of  authenticity  to  the  story.  Martin  Buggelin  was  the  second 
person  to  establish  accomodations  for  tourists  at  the  Grand  Canyon. 

14  Richardson  1953,  22—25. 
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13.  Lost  Papago  Gold  Mine 

In  1942  Pia  Machita,  a  Papago  (c  5.2.5)  chief  (c  6.3),  was  arrested  for 
assaulting  an  officer  (c  2.27)  who  was  attempting  to  draft  young  Papago 
Indians  into  the  armed  services.  In  jail  Pia  Machita  talked  (f  2.5)  about 
a  gold  (d  1.1)  mine  in  the  valley  (a  2.2)  east  of  Ajo  (a  10.1).  He  said  that 
he  had  customarily  taken  gold  from  it  to  support  his  tribe  in  bad  times. 
Just  before  he  died,  the  old  chief  told  (f  2.1)  his  grandson  (c  3.1 1)  where 
the  mine  was,  but  the  young  man  had  no  reason  to  look  for  it  until  hard 
times  again  hit  the  tribe.  He  could  not  locate  the  gold  mine  (k  2.1),  even 
though  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  a  mining  engineer  (c  2.16)  from  Ajo.  The 
two  men  followed  the  old  tribal  trail  (a  10.6)  for  seventy-five  miles  east 
of  Ajo  to  an  Indian  burial  ground  (a  10.5).  It  is  believed  that  the  still 
undiscovered  gold  mine  lies  near  the  graveyard  (a  10.5)  close  to  the 
Santa  Rosa  Mountains  (a  1.2). 16 

14.  Papago  Indian’s  Lost  Mine 

A  gold  (d  1.1)  ledge  or  chimney  (a  2.9)  was  found  and  worked  by  an 
old  Papago  (c  5.2.5)  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains 
(a  1.2).  He  used  the  ore  (e  2.12)  to  buy  supplies  and  told  (f  2.5)  his 
grandson  (c  3.11)  where  the  source  was.  Eventually  the  old  man  died 
(k  1.18).  The  young  man  did  not  need  the  gold  and  so  did  not  look  for  it 
until  hard  times  came  with  a  drought.  He  searched,  but  could  not  find 
the  rock  (a  1.5)  over  the  mine,  which  ’’had  become  covered  with  earth” 
(k  3.10).  He  found  only  one  piece  of  float  (e  2.12)  weighing  thirty-five 
pounds  and  yielding  $1200  in  gold  (d  1.1). 17 

15.  The  Lost  Gold  of  Pia  Machita’s  Tribe 

This  is  essentially  the  same  story  with  the  following  motifs:  (c  5.2.5) 
(d  1.1)  (a  1.2)  (a  2.2 :  a  valley  east  of  Ajo)  (k  1.4)  (f  2.1)  (c3.11)  (e  2.1) 
(a  10.6:  on  old  Indian  trail)  (a  10.5:  near  Indian  burial  place)  (e  2.12) 
(k  2. 9). 18 

16.  Papago  Indian’s  Lost  Mine 

The  Arizona  Silver  Belt  (f  1.6)  mentions  a  mine  worked  by  Indians 
(c  5.2),  perhaps  a  Spanish  (c  5.13)  mine,  and  possibly  the  same  mine  lost 
north  of  Dobbs  Well  (a  3.8).  An  early  Papago  (c  5.2.5)  sold  gold  (d  1.1) 
ore  (e  2.12).  He  died  without  revealing  his  secret  (k  1.18).  A  party 
searching  for  his  mine  followed  an  Indian  trail  (a  10.6),  thinking  his 
mine  might  be  in  the  valley  (a  2.2)  between  the  Santa  Rosa  and  Roskruge 
Mountains  (a  1.2).  Indians  say  (f  2.5)  that  he  did  it  under  a  flat  rock 
(a  1.5)  (k  2. 6). 19 

16  Lovelace  1956,  150—152. 

17  Mitchell  1953c,  89 — 91. 

18  Ferguson  1937,  155—159. 

18  Rascoe  1961,  33—34. 
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17.  Lost  Gold  Near  Sells,  Papago  Reservation 

Papago  Indians  (c  5.2.5)  say  (f  2.5)  that  an  old  miner  (c  2.1)  almost 
perished  of  thirst  while  working  his  mine.  The  Indians  told  him  that 
there  was  water  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  when  he  went  there,  he 
found  none.  He  lay  under  a  tree  and  soon  died  (k  1.3).  The  Indians  took 
some  of  his  gold  (d  1.1)  and  buried  the  rest  (b  1).  Since  that  time  all  who 
knew  where  the  treasure  was  have  also  died  (k  1.18).  All  that  is  known 
today  is  that  the  gold  is  somewhere  northwest  of  Sells  (a  10.1). 20 

18.  Lost  Tungsten  Mine  in  the  Sierra  Sombrera 

During  World  War  I,  Cap  Linger  was  working  at  the  mines  in  Ajo. 
He  spent  his  spare  time  prospecting  (c  2.1)  for  tungsten  north  and  east  of 
Burro  Gap  (a  1.2.1),  which  is  north  of  the  old  Gunsight  Mine  (a  1 1.7).  At 
Hat  Mountain  (a  1.2)  in  the  Sauceda  range  (a  1.2)  he  found  a  tungsten 
deposit  (d  1.4).  Later  he  drew  a  map  (f  1.3)  for  his  wife  (c  3.2.1).  Linger 
had  no  capital  to  develop  his  find,  and  when  he  was  discharged  from  his 
job  at  Ajo,  he  moved  east.  There  he  died  of  pneumonia  (k  1.18).  During 
World  War  II  when  tungsten  was  again  needed,  Linger’s  wife  remem¬ 
bered  her  husband’s  find  and  turned  his  map  over  to  men,  but  they  were 
unable  to  locate  the  tungsten  deposit.21 

19.  Lost  Mine  in  the  Graham  Mountains 

In  the  Graham  Mountains  (a  1.2)  of  eastern  Arizona,  an  old  man 
found  a  mine  and  slashed  a  tree  (a  4.1)  as  a  landmark.  On  his  way  to 
town  with  ore  (e  2.12),  he  was  ambushed  (k  1.18)  and  his  gold  (d  1.1) 
stolen.  No  one  has  ever  found  his  mine  (k  2). 22 

20.  Lost  Gold  of  Greaterville  Canyon 

In  1949  two  prospectors  (c  2.1)  found  a  fifteen  pound  gold  (d  1.1) 
nugget  (e  2.12)  in  Greaterville  Canyon  (a  2.13).  They  immediately 
staked  a  claim  and  took  the  nugget  to  Tucson  after  which  they  wasted 
no  time  in  returning  to  their  claim.  On  the  following  day  a  man  riding 
by  their  camp  found  the  two  prospectors  dead  (k  1.18).  Police  and  doc¬ 
tors  examined  the  place.  There  were  no  signs  of  violence,  and  the  medical 
report  attributed  their  death  in  all  probability  to  their  state  of  high 
excitement.  The  huge  nugget  was  gone.  It  has  never  been  recovered. 
Some  believe  that  the  men  were  murdered  and  their  gold  stolen.23 

21.  Lost  Source  of  the  Jerome  Junction  Ore 

Half  way  between  Prescott  and  Ash  Fork  on  the  railroad,  Jerome 

!0  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Kathleen  Knisely.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore 
Archives. 

11  Hickok  1953,  25—26. 

JJ  Informant:  Mrs.  A.  N.  DeSpain.  Collector:  David  DeSpain,  1947.  University  of 
Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

“  Informant:  Henry  Pedez.  Collector:  Christopher  Quiroga.  University  of  Arizo¬ 
na  Folklore  Archives. 
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Junction  was  established  c.  1906.  Ore  was  brought  there  from  the  United 
Verde  Mine  to  be  shipped  to  Santa  Fe  over  a  narrow  gauge  railway. 
A  few  laborers  living  in  old  tumbledown  shacks  kept  the  track  in  shape. 

One  day  while  he  ate  his  dinner  the  section  foreman  (c  2.6)  sat  on  a 
rock  beside  the  track.  Accidentally  he  discovered  (n  1.5)  that  the  rock 
was  matted  together  with  gold  (d  1.1).  Breaking  off  a  few  pounds  of  the 
rich  ore  (e  2.12),  he  hurried  to  town  with  his  news  (f  2.5).  There  was  an 
immediate  stampede  with  every  means  of  transportation  being  used, 
including  stray  burros.  One  group  of  gold-crazed  men  commandeered 
the  foreman’s  handcar  and  were  well  on  their  way  before  the  infuriated 
foreman  realized  that  he  was  stranded  while  everyone  else  was  on  his 
way  to  the  bonanza.  He  started  out  on  foot.  Before  long  he  met  the 
crowd  coming  back,  each  bearing  some  of  the  rich  ore.  The  large  piece 
of  float  was  entirely  broken  up.  It  is  said  (f  2)  that  it  contained  about 
$2,000  in  gold.  The  section  foreman  and  his  gang  took  the  handcar  and 
went  back  to  the  little  valley  (a  2.2)  where  the  float  had  been  found.  No 
more  of  the  rich  ore  showed  up  and  no  one  has  ever  learned  where  it 
came  from.24 

22.  Lost  Gold  in  Needle  Canyon 

Wallace  McDonald,  a  Quarter  Circle  U  cowboy  (c  2.9),  threw  stones 
at  cattle  (n  2.2),  not  realizing  until  later  that  he  was  hurling  gold  (d  1.1) 
ore  (e  2.12).  As  he  had  failed  to  note  where  he  picked  up  the  ore  (k  1.19), 
he  never  found  its  source  (k  2. 5). 25 

23.  Lost  Gold  Near  Tucson 

Angelo  Mangino  used  to  take  walks  in  the  hills  near  Tucson  and  often 
picked  up  pretty  stones  which  he  took  home.  He  found  one  the  size  of  a 
coconut  (n  1.1.1),  which  he  placed  on  his  mantel.  A  mason  repairing  the 
fireplace  accidentally  knocked  the  stone  off  and  broke  it.  The  mason, 
who  had  once  been  a  miner  (c  2.1),  at  once  recognized  gold  (d  1.1).  The 
’’stone”  assayed  at  nearly  S  70,000  per  ton.  Unfortunately,  Mangino 
could  not  recall  where  he  had  picked  up  the  ore  (k  2. 5). 26 

24.  Lost  Pinal  Silver 

In  the  Pinal  range  (a  1.2)  Dan  Williamson  picked  up  five  black  mar¬ 
bles  (n  1).  Fifteen  years  later  he  learned  that  they  were  solid  silver  (d  1.2) 
(e  2.12).  He  recalled  that  the  marbles  were  scattered  thickly  in  gravel 
over  an  area  at  least  one  hundred  feet  square  and  that  many  nuggets 
were  as  large  as  eggs.  He  never  was  able  to  find  the  place  again  (k  1.1 9). 27 

24  Informant:  Fred  Gibbs.  Collector:  John  Gibbs,  March  7,  1946.  University  of 
Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

«  Storm  1945d,  22. 

28  Arnold  1938,  171—172. 

27  Arnold  1938,  172. 
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25.  Lost  Gold  in  the  Catalinas 

The  present  Hying  V  Ranch  near  Tucson  used  to  be  part  of  forest 
reserve  land,  occupied  by  an  old  goatherder  (c  2.10.1).  He  knew  an 
Indian  squaw  (c  5.2)  who  used  to  point  toward  the  Catalinas  (a  1.2) 
and  say,  ’’There  is  much  gold  (d  1.1)  there.”  Many  have  searched,  but 
none  has  found  gold  in  the  mountains.  Later  two  strangers  approached 
Joe  H.  Boyd,  who  had  his  home  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  Canyon  with 
homesteading  rights  under  the  name  ’’Flying  V  Ranch”.  The  men 
offered  to  locate  a  claim  for  Boyd  in  exchange  for  $  1500.  He  refused.28 

26.  Alvarado’s  Lost  Gold 

In  1939  Jesus  Gil,  a  friend  of  Jose  Alvarado,  Jr.,  went  with  a  Tonto 
Apache  (c  5.2.1)  named  Mike,  to  Middle  Well  Camp,  and  from  there 
on  the  following  day  to  a  tank  (a  3.8)  over  the  mountains  (a  1.2).  There 
Mike  pointed  out  (f  2.5)  the  way  (k  1.10)  to  Jesus.  Instead  of  going  on, 
the  two  men  sat  on  hills  opposite  one  another  and  watched  each  other.29 
When  Jesus  returned  to  Yuma  he  told  Alvarado  what  had  happened. 
The  latter  realized  that  the  two  men  had  been  at  Mesquite  water  hole 
(a  3.8).  During  the  cold  winter  of  1939  Alvarado  searched.  On  his  last 
day  in  the  field  he  broke  off  some  ore  (e  2.12)  which  he  found  in  a  dyke 
(a  1.3).  In  Yuma  at  his  home  he  dumped  the  rocks  beside  some  plants. 
When  he  watered  the  plants  he  noticed  a  glint  and  realized  that  the 
rock  was  gold  (d  1.1)  ore  (e  2.12).  Alvarado,  however,  was  very  old  and 
his  eyes  were  failing;  consequently  he  never  went  back  to  locate  the 
source  of  the  gold  (k  1.2). 30  ’  , 

27.  Ghostly  Prospector  Near  Yuma 

Indians  (c  5.2)  report  (f  2.5)  that  near  Yuma  in  the  Tinajas  Altas 
(a  1.2)  country  they  sometimes  see  an  old  prospector  (c  2.1)  riding  a 
white  mule.  The  man  gave  gold  (d  1.1)  (e  2.12)  liberally  to  anyone  he 
met,  but  the  Indians  were  never  able  to  follow  him  to  its  source  (k  2.10). 
When  he  would  see  them,  he  would  stop  and  remain  so  still  that  he 
blended  with  the  landscape  and  they  lost  sight  of  him.  The  Indians  say 
(f  2.5)  that  the  man  was  a  ghost,  perhaps  that  of  Montezuma.31 

28.  Lost  Treasure  of  the  Adobe  Building  in  Phoenix 

It  was  said  (f2)  that  bandits  (c4.1)  had  hidden  loot  from  stagecoach 
robberies  (d  4.1)  in  an  old  adobe  building  (a  10.2)  at  Fifth  and  Monroe 
in  Phoenix.  When  Oren  Arnold  visited  the  building,  he  found  the  floor 

18  Informant:  M.  H.  Winstead.  Collector:  Lorena  Winstead.  University  of  Arizona 

Folklore  Archives. 

28  Note  the  similarity  of  this  tale  with  those  on  pages  73 — 74,  on  Alvarado’s  lost 
gold  No.  78  and  No.  79). 

20  Weight  1959a,  73—76. 

81  Bailey  1941,  231. 
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dug  up  but  no  signs  of  treasure.  Two  nights  later  he  was  told  that  some¬ 
one  was  digging  inside  the  building.  Back  he  went,  but  he  arrived  too 
late.  He  found  a  fresh  hole  (j  1 ;  N  563;  N  517.2)  with  broken  jars  (j  2.2), 
a  rotted  rawhide  sack  (j  2.1),  and  one  single  coin  (j  4).  Later  the  owner 
had  to  raze  the  building  because  treasure  seekers  were  ruining  it.32 

29.  The  Lost  Mine  Company  Safe 

In  Walnut  Canyon  (a  2.13)  lies  an  iron  safe  (a  10.8.4)  containing  a 
mine  payroll  (d  1.3)  buried  under  debris  from  a  flood  following  the 
breaking  of  an  dam  upstream  (k  3.5).  The  safe  has  never  been  found.33 

30.  The  Stolen  Treasure  of  Los  Reales 

A  mine  owner  (c  2.1)  employed  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  to  smelt  ores  at 
the  little  community  called  Los  Reales.34  When  pay  day  came  around, 
he  used  to  tell  the  men  to  wait.  Then  he  would  disappear  in  the  brush 
and  later  come  back  with  their  wages  (d  1.3).  One  day  a  citizen  of  Los 
Reales  saw  a  box  dripping  blood  being  carried  to  the  graveyard.  He 
thought  it  must  contain  the  mine  owner.  It  was  rumored  (f  2)  that  the 
workers  (c  2.21)  had  followed  him  and  taken  his  treasure  (d  7). 35 

3  1 .  La  Llorona  and  Treasure  in  Tucson 

The  Tucson  firm  of  Baffert  and  Leon  got  its  start  in  a  curious  way. 
The  men  kept  pigs.  One  time  they  noticed  La  Llorona  (g  3.1.1.1)36 
standing  on  one  of  their  pig  sties.  Taking  her  presence  for  a  good  omen, 
they  dug  under  the  sty  and  unearthed  funds  (d  1.3)  which  set  them  up 
in  business.37 


32  Arnold  1938. 

33  Arnold  1938,  189. 

34  Los  Reales,  a  reduction  point  for  Domingo’s  mines,  was  a  village  in  which  Mexi¬ 
can  mine  workers  lived.  Domingo  paid  his  workers  in  Mexican  coins  called  reales. 

35  Cosulich  1937.  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society  Files. 

36  The  Llorona  legend  is  common  in  the  Southwest.  Having  murdered  her  children, 
she  searches  for  them,  wailing. 

37  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Betty  Leddy.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
Ralp  D.  Paine  in  The  Book  of  Buried  Treasure  (New  York  1911),  pp.  16 — 17,  relates 
that  a  man  seeking  treasure  in  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico  swore  that  his  party  saw 
La  Llorona.  ”’We  were  to  measure,  at  night,  a  certain  distance  from  a  cliff  (a  1.7) 
which  was  to  be  found  by  the  relative  positions  of  three  tall  trees  (a  4.1.4)  ...  on  a 
bleak  tableland  (a  2.3)  nine  trounsand  feet  above  the  sea.  .  .  By  the  light  of  pitch  pine 
torches  we  consulted  a  map  (f  1.3)  and  decided  that  we  had  found  the  right  place. 
We  rode  forward  a  little  and  brushed  against  three  soft  warm  things.  Turning  in  our 
saddles,  by  the  flare  of  our  torches  held  high  above  our  heads,  we  beheld  three  corpses 
(p  1)  swaying  in  the  wind.  A  wailing  cry  of  a  woman’s  voice  came  from  close  at  hand, 
and  we  fled  as  if  pursued  by  a  thousand  demons  (b  6).  My  comrades  assured  me  that 
the  Weeping  Woman  had  brushed  past  us  in  her  eternal  flight.’” 
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32.  La  Llorona  and  Treasure  Near  Tucson 

A  woodchopper  (c  2.16)  saw  La  Llorona  (g  3. 1.1.1)  three  times  under 
the  same  tree  (a  4.1).  Curious,  he  dug  under  the  tree  (N  511.1.9),  but 
when  he  hit  something,  he  was  so  frightened  that  he  covered  whatever  it 
was.  Later  he  told  (f  2.5)  his  brother  (c  3.7)  about  it.  His  brother  dug  in 
secret,  found,  and  took  S  25,000  (d  1.3)  buried  there.  Then,  not  telling 
his  brother  what  he  had  done,  he  went  back  with  him  to  the  spot  to  dig 
up  the  box  (a  10.8.2;  N  51 1.1.8),  but  of  course  it  was  empty  (j  l).38 

33.  Miraculous  Treasure  of  San  Jose 

At  an  old  town  (a  10.1)  between  the  ruins  at  Casa  Grande  and  Flo¬ 
rence39  a  widow  (c  3.2.1)  lived  with  her  children.  Her  oldest  son  (c  3.5) 
was  gravely  ill.  She  prayed  hard  to  San  Jose,  but  despite  her  prayers,  the 
boy  died.  On  the  night  preceding  his  death,  the  widow  dreamed  (h  8.4) 
that  she  talked  with  San  Jose,  who  assured  her  that  he  would  take  care 
of  her  and  her  children.  Despite  this,  she  was  so  distraught  by  her  son’s 
death  that  she  stopped  praying  to  the  saint.  Finally  because  her  children 
were  starving,  she  again  prayed  to  him.  At  once  she  heard  a  tapping  at 
the  window  and  a  voice  telling  her  that  help  lay  waiting  for  her  under 
the  window  (a  10.3.8).  Looking  out,  she  saw  a  glowing  light  (h  8.1) ;  she 
hastened  out,  began  digging  and  found  money  (d  1.3).  Thereafter  when¬ 
ever  she  was  in  need,  she  would  pray  to  San  Jose  and  there  would  be  the 
same  glowing  light  and  a  store  of  money  waiting  for  her.40 

34.  Buried  Treasure  in  Casa  Grande 

A  rich  man  died  in  Casa  Grande  without  leaving  any  record  (k  1.18) 
of  where  his  money  (d  1.3)  could  be  found.  His  two  daughters  (c  3.6) 
noticed  strange  lights  (h  8.1)  in  the  cellar  (a  10.3.7)  and  decided  to  dig. 
They  found  a  fortune  in  coins.41 

35.  Treasure  Light  Near  Safford 

On  a  cloudy  December  night  a  man  walking  toward  his  ranch  near 
Safford  saw  a  bright  light.  He  recalled  that  buried  money  gave  off  light 


38  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Betty  Leddy.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

38  This  description  fits  the  little  community  of  Adamsville. 

40  Informant:  Marie  Curiel.  Collector:  Marguerite  Collier.  University  of  Arizona 
Folklore  Archives. 

41  Informant:  Marie  Curiel.  Collector:  Marguerite  Collier.  University  of  Arizona 
Folklore  Archives.  Lights  near  buried  treasure  occur  elsewhere.  For  instance,  in  some 
parts  of  Bohemia  a  blue  light  ’’hovers  above  the  location  of  buried  treasure,  invisible 
to  all  mortal  eyes  save  those  of  the  person  destined  to  find  it”  (Ralph  D.  Paine,  The 
Book  of  Buried  Treasure,  p.  10).  Among  the  Papago  it  is  said  that  a  light  burns  on  the 
mountains  north  of  Sells;  it  is  gold  burning  (h  8.1).  (Informant:  Charles,  a  Papago. 
Collector:  Kathleen  Knisely,  1945.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives). 
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(h  8.1).  On  the  next  morning,  he  took  some  men  with  him  and  they 
began  digging  at  the  spot.  Soon  they  unearthed  human  bones  (e  2.5.1), 
put  them  to  one  side,  and  kept  on  digging.  The  ground  under  their  feet 
became  hotter  and  hotter,  at  last  so  hot  that  they  could  scarcely  stand 
on  it.  They  continued  to  dig,  but  failed  to  find  anything.  At  last  they 
gave  up.  They  decided  that  the  bones  must  have  been  burning  and  emit¬ 
ting  the  light.42 

36.  Private  Jones5  Lost  Gold 

In  early  1941  a  Negro  (c  5.3)  private  (c2.2)  stationed  at  Fort  Huach- 
uca  (a  10.2.2)  used  to  take  walks  in  the  nearby  canyons  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  area.  One  Sunday  he  stumbled  and  fell  into  a  deep  hole  (a  2.1 1) 
in  a  canyon  (a  2.13).  Looking  around  at  the  bottom  he  found  (n  1.1.1) 
gold  (d  1.1)  bars  in  heaps,  about  seven  hundred  of  them,  worth  millions 
of  dollars.  He  climbed  out  and  returned  to  his  quarters.  When  he  talked 
(f  2.5)  about  his  find,  his  comrades  poked  fun  at  him.  Before  he  left  for 
overseas  duty,  he  gave  a  party  costing  $400,  saying  that  he  paid  for  it 
with  funds  from  selling  one  of  the  gold  bars.  After  his  discharge  from  the 
army  he  sought  permission  to  search,  but  for  many  years  it  was  refused. 
In  1958  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Huachuca  permitted  him  to  look 
for  the  treasure.  He  found  hollow  ground  right  where  he  had  said  it  was, 
but  even  blasting  did  not  uncover  anything  (k  1).  He  still  insists  that  his 
treasure  is  there  and  wishes  to  continue  the  search.  Psychiatrists  say  he  is 
not  lying.43 

37.  Soldier’s  Treasure  at  Fort  Huachuca 

In  1961  newspapers  (f  1.6)  told  about  a  former  soldier  (c  2.2),  now  an 
unemployed  stone  mason  (c  2.21),  searching  on  a  fort  reservation  (a 
10.2.2.1)  for  gold  (d  1.1)  buried  in  a  canyon  (a  2.13).  He  had  found  it 
accidentally  when  he  fell  down  a  shaft  during  a  hike  in  1941  (n  1.1.1). 
He  started  digging  in  1961,  but  water  filled  the  hole  (k  3.10).44 

38.  Soldier’s  Treasure 

In  the  news  of  1952  (f  1.6)  a  soldier  (c  2.2)  was  suing  to  get  possession 
of  $85,000  (d  1.3),  possibly  buried  by  stage  robbers  (c  4.1 ;  d  4. 1).  When 
he  was  a  boy  of  eleven,  the  soldier  had  found  a  metal  box  (a  10.8.2)  in  a 
ploughed  field  (n  1).  The  farmer  (c  2.12)  had  taken  it.45 


42  Informant:  Mary  Quintana.  Collector:  Mrs.  Philippa  L.  Eakins,  Safford,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

43  Private  Jones's  1958,  65.  In  1963,  a  man  from  Douglas  helped  the  ex-soldier  to 
search,  using  a  bulldozer.  Nothing  further  has  been  reported. 

44  Rascoe  1961,  15. 

45  Rascoe  1961,  17. 
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39.  Castle  Dome  Lost  Mine 

An  old  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  prospector  (c  2.1)  in  the  Castle  Dome  Range 
(a  1.2)  quit  his  job  at  the  Kofa  Mine  and  headed  straight  for  Ehren- 
berg.  While  crossing  a  gully  (a  2.6)  he  noticed  an  outcropping  and  broke 
off  a  piece  (e  2.12).  He  did  not  note  any  landmarks.  In  California  where 
he  had  the  ore  assayed,  he  learned  it  was  very  rich.  He  never  tried  to 
relocate  the  place  (k  1.5). 46 

40.  Lost  Tombstone  Mine 

There  is  a  mine  hidden  somewhere  in  the  hills  (a  1.3)  near  Tombstone 
(a  10.1).  Many  have  died  while  searching  for  it.47 

41.  Lost  Mountain  Beyond  Oraibe 

In  northeastern  Arizona  two  prospectors  (c  2.1)  headed  for  the  Rabbit 
Hills,  following  an  old  trail.  An  Indian  (c  5.2)  woman  was  with  them. 
Legend  (f  2)  says  that  they  walked  at  least  five  days  beyond  Oraibe 
(a  10.1).  Then  they  found  nuggets  (e  2.12)  on  a  mountain  side  (a  1.2). 
They  were  out  of  water.  One  man  died,  as  did  the  woman  (k  1.18).  The 
other  was  found  in  time.  When  he  had  recovered,  he  could  not  find  the 
source  of  the  gold  again  (k  1.1). 48 

42.  Lost  Bean  Pot  Placer 

George  Sears  camped  on  a  long  ridge  (a  1.3)  near  a  granite  peak 
(a  1 .2)  west  of  Ajo.49  While  carrying  an  armload  of  wood,  he  tripped  over 
a  bean  pot  (a  10.8.1).  Years  later  he  heard  a  legend  (f  2)  about  buried 
gold  (d  1.1)  on  the  ridge  (k  2.5).  A  Papago  Indian  (c  5.2.5)  said  he  used 
to  work  arroyos  for  gold,  bartering  it  for  supplies  (e  2.12).  Mexicans 
(c  5.18.4)  discovered  the  source  of  his  gold  and  forced  the  Indian  to 
leave.  About  five  years  later  Apaches  (c  5.2.1)  drove  out  the  Mexicans, 
who  left  the  gold  buried  (b  3.1)  in  a  bean  pot  (a  10.8.1)  and  went  to 
Mexico.  They  never  came  back  (k  1.5). 60 

43.  Huachuca  Gold  Mine 

Jeff  Parker  and  his  father  ran  cattle  on  the  west  side  of  the  Huachuca 
Mountains  (a  1.2).  A  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  cowboy  (c  2.9)  working  for 
them  said  (f  2.5)  there  was  a  lost  gold  (d  1.1)  mine  on  their  land.  He  led 
them  to  a  canyon  (a  2.13),  saying  that  the  mine  was  at  the  end  of  the 
canyon,  but  he  refused  to  go  any  farther  because  the  mine  was  haunted 


46  Penfield  1962,  88.  The  Kofa  (King  of  Arizona  Mine)  was  discovered  in  1896  but 
did  not  become  active  until  1910. 

47  Andreeva  1953,  16. 

44  Rascoe  1961,  24 — 25.  Oraibe  is  the  westernmost  of  the  Hopi  Mesa  villages. 

4*  Ajo  had  a  population  of  fifty  in  1910.  Today  it  is  a  major  mining  town. 

40  Mitchell  1953c,  195—197. 
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(h  6).  Jeff  stayed  with  the  Mexican  while  Mr.  Parker  went  up  the  canyon. 
When  he  came  back,  he  had  a  piece  of  ore  (e  2.12)  about  the  size  of  a 
man’s  fist.  It  ran  about  75  %  gold.  Mr.  Parker  died  about  a  week  later 
(k  1.18).  Jeff,  a  small  boy  (c  3.5)  at  the  time,  has  never  been  able  to  find 
his  way  back  (k  1.1. 12). 51 

44.  The  Outlaw  Brothers  Treasure 

Two  bags  (a  10.8.3)  of  gold  (d  1.1)  are  part  of  a  treasure  which  Sim¬ 
mons,  a  ranch  cook  (c  2.11)  and  wrangler  (c  2.9)  knew  about.  He  was 
working  for  two  brothers  (c  3.7)  who  he  realized  were  bandits  (c  4.1). 
He  asked  them  if  he  could  take  part  in  a  robbery.  Afterwards  while  he 
cooked,  the  men  took  two  bags  of  gold  and  headed  for  a  dike  (a  1.3). 
They  returned  without  the  bags.  Dismissed  in  Mexico,  Simmons  wan¬ 
dered  around  and  met  two  Americans  (c  5.18.3)  whom  he  told  (f  2.5) 
about  the  gold.  They  went  back  and  searched,  but  could  not  find  it 
(k  2).52 

45.  Lost  Shepherd  Girl  Gold 

A  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  girl,  a  shepherd  (c  2.10.1)  in  Death  Valley 
Arizona  (a  2.2),  was  caught  in  a  three-day  sandstorm.  She  wandered 
into  a  depression  (a  2.8)  swept  clean  of  sand,  with  exposed  (n  1.6.1)  gold 
(d  1.1)  nuggets.  Dying  of  thirst  and  lost,  she  saw  smoke  which  she  knew 
must  be  coming  from  a  train  crossing  the  valley.  Taking  some  nuggets 
(e  2.12),  she  finally  reached  the  track  where  a  train  picked  her  up;  she 
showed  the  gold,  and  on  seeing  the  the  nuggets,  the  crew  (c  2.6)  deserted 
their  jobs.  They  could  not  find  her  tracks,  and  the  gold  in  the  depression 
must  have  been  re-covered  by  wind-blown  sand  (k  3.5).  Years  later  a 
cowboy  (c  2.9)  was  lost  and  he  also  found  gold  (d  1.1),  some  of  which 
he  took  (e  2.12).  His  horse  died  of  thirst  and  the  man  drank  its  blood  to 
assuage  his  own  thirst.  He  staggered  on,  discarding  everything  he  could. 
He  told  his  story  (f  2.5)  when  he  was  found,  but  never  tried  to  go  back 
again  (k  1.5). 53 

46.  Lost  Shepherd  Girl  Gold 

On  the  desert  (a  2.1)  a  Mexican  (c5.18.4)  girl  sheepherder  (c  2.10. 1) 
was  caught  in  a  sandstorm.  Seeking  shelter  in  a  slight  depression  (a  2.8), 
she  saw  (n  1.6.1)  glittering  rocks  (d  1.1).  There  were  no  landmarks  she 
could  recognize.  She  heard  a  train  whistle,  then  made  her  way  to  the 
tracks  (a  10.6)  and  told  (f  2.5)  the  crewmen  (c  2.6)  about  her  find.  She 
agreed  to  lead  them  to  the  place  but  could  not  find  it  (k  1.1).  Later  a 


1,1  Informant:  Jeff  Parker,  Douglas.  Collector:  Bill  Bolton,  Douglas.  I960.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

41  Penfitld  1962,  74—75. 

64  Dobie  1954,  14. 
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cowboy  (c  2.9)  out  of  water  did  find  it,  but  he  too  was  never  able  to 
relocate  it  (k  1.1). 54 

47.  The  Stoneman  Lake  Loot 

Willard  F.  Forrester,  a  bank  robber  (c  4.1),  said  (f  2.5)  he  had  buried 
money  (d  1.3;  d  4.1)  at  Stoneman  Lake  (a  3.2).  He  was  jailed  for  a  bank 
holdup  in  Clarkdale  and  sentenced  to  prison.  He  escaped  when  he  was 
receptured.  He  said  that  he  was  trying  to  reach  buried  money  at  Stone¬ 
man  Lake.55 

48.  Gold  Pockets  at  Laguna 

Laguna  Dam  (a  12.4)  is  on  the  Colorado  River  (a  3.1).  A  Mohave 
Indian  (c  5.2.3)  had  gold  (d  1.1)  nuggets  (e  2.12)  supposed  to  have  come 
from  this  area.  He  disappeared  (k  1.1 8). 56 

49.  Frenchmen’s  Gold 

Two  French  (c  5.6.1)  miners  (c  2.1)  were  placering  for  gold  (d  1.1) 
on  the  side  of  Rich  Hill.  During  a  storm  they  heard  a  landslide  on  their 
mining  claim.  It  uncovered  (n  1)  a  placer  deposit  worth  $30,000.  Some¬ 
time  later  two  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  shot  the  men  (p  1.1)  and  took  the 
gold.  The  murderers  escaped,  passing  a  pinnacle  (a  1.5)  between  Japan¬ 
ese  Wash  (a  2.6)  and  Weaver  Creek  (a  3.3).  One  Mexican  was  captured 
in  Wickenburg.  The  other  shot  it  out  with  officers  (c  2.27)  near  Walnut 
Grove.  The  captured  man  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  With  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  Governor  G.  W.  P.  Hunt,  he  was  later  taken  near  Stanton  (a 
10.1)  to  point  out  where  they  dropped  the  gold  on  the  pinnacle  in  their 
flight,  but  the  searchers  found  nothing.  The  Mexican  soon  died  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  (k  1.18).  Stanton  is  east  of  Congress  Junction  (a  10.1)  about  ten 
miles.57 


50.  The  Metcalf  Mine  Treasure 

There  is  an  old  mine  tunnel  (a  10.4.1)  in  Metcalf  (a  10.1)  that  is 
supposed  to  contain  treasure  (d  7).  One  day  some  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4) 
entered  to  dig  and  later  were  found  unconscious  by  friends  who  were 
looking  for  them.  Ghosts  (g  3.1)  made  the  Mexicans  pass  out.58 


54  Penfield  1962,  75. 

68  Penfield  1962,  78—79. 

58  Ferguson  1937,  124—125. 

57  Informant:  Hollis  Richards,  67,  a  prospector.  Collector:  Milt  Turner,  Douglas. 
Informant  learned  this  tale  at  Stanton.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

58  Informant:  Ralph  O’Neil,  c.  55,  Clifton.  Collector:  Peggy  Scanlon,  Clifton, 
1962.  Mr.  O’Neil  learned  this  tale  from  Mexicans  in  Clifton  many  years  ago.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

10 
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51.  Money  Lost  in  Mine  Blast 

At  one  time  Chinese  (c  5.4)  used  to  live  in  the  Clifton-Morenci  mining 
area,  where  many  of  them  worked  in  the  mines  for  the  mining  company 
(c  2.1).  In  the  days  before  open-pit  mining  was  practiced,  the  men  worked 
underground.  Heavy  blasts  were  used  to  expose  the  ores  and  to  break 
them  up  so  they  could  be  transported  above  ground.  During  one  parti¬ 
cularly  heavy  blast,  the  mine  shafts  caved  in,  burying  many  Chinese, 
who  had  all  their  wealth  on  their  persons  because  they  were  paid  in  gold 
(d  1.1.)  which  they  always  carried  with  them.  At  the  time  of  the  blast, 
the  men  were  deep  under  ground.  It  was  believed  useless  to  try  to  dig 
them  out  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  so. 

At  present  the  open-pit  work  is  going  on  in  this  same  area.  There  is 
much  talk  and  hope  of  digging  deep  anough  to  recover  some  of  the 
Chinese  pouches  (a  10.8.3)  filled  with  gold.59 

52.  Treasure  Lights  in  the  Santa  Ritas 

Lights  hover  (h  8.1)  over  buried  treasure  in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains 
(a  1.2).  One  who  finds  treasure  by  such  a  light  and  leaves  for  help  never 
can  relocate  the  spot  (k  1.12).  The  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  say  (f  2.5)  such 
a  place  ’’should  be  marked  with  a  cross  or  other  holy  symbol”  (h  9. 2). 60 

53.  Treasure  House  in  Tubac 

A  twelve-year-old  girl  who  moved  into  an  old  house  (a  10.3)  in  Tubac 
(a  10.1)  said  (f  2.5),  ”1  am  not  afraid,  but  there  are  funny  things.  There 
was  a  paper  there  (f  1)  about  gold  (d  1.1)  hidden.  Someone  was  killed  in 
the  house,  a  long  time  ago.  The  other  children  will  not  come  to  see  me 
after  dark.”61 

54.  White  House  Canyon  Treasure  Ghost 

In  1922  treasure  seekers  were  digging  in  White  House  Canyon  (a  2.13) 
south  of  Tucson  where  the  canyon  debouches  into  the  flats.  No  one 
dared  dig  between  midnight  and  three  in  the  morning  (h  2.1)  because 
during  those  hours  the  headless  horseman  (g  3. 1.2. 2;  E  422.1.1.3.1) 
guarding  the  buried  treasure  (d  7;  N  576)  would  attack  (h  21.8)  treasure 
seekers.  Charley  Parker  reported  (f  2.5)  that  when  he  saw  the  headless 
ghost,  it  was  carrying  a  Spanish  sabre  and  riding  a  white  horse.62 


69  Collector  and  informant:  Doris  A.  Whipple,  clifton,  1962.  University  of  Arizona 
Folklore  Archives. 

*°  Seibold  1948,  7.  Such  lights  have  been  seen  at  Alto.  Also  Siebold  1948,  12. 

41  Informant:  Barbarita  Montoya.  Collector:  Grace  Wittwer.  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  Folklore  Archives. 

61  Informant:  Lyal  Park.  Collector:  Ann  Hodges.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore 
Archives. 
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55.  The  Buried  Treasure  of  Arivaca  and  Its  Ghost 

In  the  old  Arizona  town  of  Arivaca  (a  10.1)  a  headless  horseman 
(E  422.1.1.3.1)  guards  (g  3. 1.2. 2)  buried  treasure  (d  7;  N  576).  Ybarra, 
a  cowboy  (c  2.9),  was  waiting  at  a  designated  spot  for  other  cowboys. 
As  he  sat  on  a  big  rock  (a  1.5),  he  noticed  a  hole  (a  2.11)  under  it  and 
poked  his  hand  in  it.  He  found  (n  1.6.1)  much  money  (d  1.3),  but  when 
he  tried  to  put  some  into  his  saddle  bag,  he  heard  someone  say,  ”Todo  o 
nada”  (’’all  or  nothing”)  (h  4. 1).  Ybarra  saw  on  a  white  horse  a  headless 
man  (g  3. 1.2. 2;  E  422.1.1.3.1)  wearing  levis  and  a  black  shirt  trimmed 
with  white.  Thoroughly  frightened,  Ybarra  replaced  all  the  money  and 
fled.  The  informant  reported  (f  2.5)  that  thereafter  when  cowboys  were 
riding  on  the  mountain,  one  of  them  would  suddenly  shout,  ’’There  he 
is!”  and  Ybarra  would  take  to  his  heels. 

Despite  his  fear,  Ybarra  returned  to  the  treasure  spot  while  the  others 
waited  for  him.  Said  the  informant,  ’’Here  come  the  horse,  and  saddle 
was  all  cover  with  blood  and  pieces  of  brain.  We  catch  the  horse  and 
head  him  back  and  find  him  Ybarra  with  the  whole  top  of  his  head  gone. 
Well,  they  breeng  heem  in  and  after  a  while  about  three  months  the 
boys  are  talking  and  they  wonder  what  that  thing  chase  Ybarra  for  and 
they  go  out  to  the  widow  and  ask,  ’  Can  we  see  the  saddle’,  and  there  it  is 
just  like  it  was  and  they  go  through  the  saddle  bags  and  in  the  seam 
(a  10.8.3)  is  stick  a  big  coin  (d  1.3)  (e  2.14.1)  bigger  than  even  our  silver 
dollar”.  But  of  course  Ybarra  was  dead  (k  1.18)  and  they  did  not  know 
where  to  find  the  treasure.63 

56.  Treasure  Cave  Near  Willcox 

There  is  money  (d  1.3)  hidden  in  a  cave  (a  2.10)  near  Willcox  (a 
10.1).  Three  men  who  entered  the  cave  all  heard  a  voice  say,  ’’Take  all 
or  none.”  Paying  no  attention,  they  filled  their  pockets.  As  they  started 
to  leave,  all  were  shot  (h  11).  To  come  out  of  the  cave  alive,  one  must 
take  all  or  none  (h  4. 1 )  ,64 

57.  The  ’’Treasure”  of  Patagonia 

Whenever  a  certain  resident’ of  Patagonia  (a  10.1)  used  to  pass  the 
walls  of  an  old  house  (a  10.3),  he  would  hear  a  ghost  (g  3.1)  say,  ’’You 
are  poor  because  you  want  to  be.”  Much  worried,  the  man  confessed  to 
the  priest  (c  1.2),  who  told  him  that  a  treasure  was  waiting  there.  The 
man  told  the  priest  that  if  the  latter  would  help  (h  14.1.2.1)  uncover  the 
treasure,  half  would  go  to  the  church.  As  they  neared  the  walls,  they 
heard  the  ghost.  The  priest  at  once  instructed  the  man  to  lie  down 


83  Informant:  ?  Collector:  Marguerite  Collier.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore 
Archives. 

88  Informant  and  collector:  Henry  Dearman.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore 
Archives. 
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spread  his  arms  like  a  cross,  and  ask  the  ghost  why  the  man  was  so  poor. 
The  ghost  said,  ’’For  being  so  darn  lazy.”  The  man  told  the  priest  to  take 
his  half  of  the  treasure.65 

58.  Buried  Treasure  in  Onyx  Cave 

Onyx  Cave  (a  2.10)  in  the  foothills  (a  1.3)  of  the  Santa  Rita  Moun¬ 
tains  (a  1.2)  is  said  to  contain  buried  treasure  (d  7).  Three  explorers  (c 
2.18.1)  who  went  into  the  cave  never  came  out  again.  Occasionally 
their  footsteps  and  a  loud  tapping  can  be  heard  (g  3.1.2;  h  8. 12). 66 

59.  The  Lower  Windmill  Treasure 

Two  old  men  drove  a  wagon  to  Fort  Thomas  (a  10.1)  c.  1937,  and 
turned  off  from  the  town  onto  the  Black  Neck  road  (a  10.6).  Later  a 
cowhand  (c  2.9)  noticed  the  men  digging  under  a  large  mesquite  tree 
(a  4.1)  near  the  Lower  Windmill  (a  12.5),  which  was  the  main  watering 
place  for  the  Y  Ranch  (a  13.2).  When  the  cowboy  approached  the  men 
stopped  digging,  refused  to  speak,  and  withdrew,  so  the  cowboy  went  on 
his  way.  He  reported  (f  2.5)  the  incident  to  his  foreman.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  the  foreman  rode  to  the  Lower  Windmill.  The  old  men 
were  gone,  but  he  found  a  hole  four  feet  deep  with  the  impression  of  a 
large  kettle  (j  1.1)  at  the  bottom.  Locally  it  is  believed  that  the  kettle 
contained  gold  (d  1.1)  bullion  stolen  (d  4.1)  from  a  payroll  shipment 
between  Fort  Thomas  and  Fort  Grant  at  the  turn  of  the  century.67 

60.  Dobe  Corral  Treasure 

The  adobe  corral  (a  10.9.1)  on  the  old  97  Ranch  (a  13.2)  had  a  big, 
white,  round  rock  (a  1.5)  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure.  From  time  to 
time  people  noticed  that  holes  were  being  dug  outside  the  corral.  One 
night  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  worker  (c  2.21)  woke  at  about  three  in  the 
morning  and  said  ghosts  (g  3.1)  were  around  the  corral,  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  men  found  a  hole  (j  1)  the  size  of  a  child’s  grave 
in  a  canyon  (a  2.13)  near  a  big  rock  (a  1.5)  close  to  the  corral.  Later  a 
man  from  Mexico  (c  5.18.4)  showed  up  with  a  map  (f  1.3)  given  to  him 
by  his  father  (c  3.1)  on  the  latter’s  deathbed  (f  2.1).  The  map  showed 
the  treasure  (d  7)  as  being  in  a  corral,  but  the  man  thought  the  corral 
was  in  Sonoita.  The  cowboys  told  him  that  there  was  only  one  adobe 
corral,  and  it  was  on  the  97  Ranch.  Still  later  when  Ida  Kane  had 
moved  to  where  the  Circle  Z  Ranch  (a  13.2)  now  is,  close  to  the  corral, 
a  carload  of  Mexicans  (c  5.18.4)  with  a  priest  (c  1.1)  came  to  her  ’dobe 

,6  Informant:  Joe  Corrales.  Collector:  Mary  Morales.  University  of  Arizona  Folk¬ 
lore  Archives. 

“  Seibold  1948,  16. 

87  Informant:  Ronnie  Evans,  from  his  grandfather,  Franklin  Hollis  Holladay, 
foreman  of  the  ranch.  Collector:  Mrs.  Philippa  L.  Eakins,  Safford,  1947.  University  of 
Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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house  and  requested  permission  to  dig  up  the  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
corral.  She  consented.  Later  she  heard  a  blast  and  went  to  investigate. 
She  found  the  rock  in  pieces,  a  hole  about  the  size  and  depth  of  a  grave, 
and  a  place  where  something  had  been  lifted  out  (j  1.1).  The  men  were 
gone. 

In  1946  people  were  still  searching  for  the  treasure  in  the  warehouse 
of  the  97  Ranch.  The  floor  had  been  dug  up  in  places.68 

61.  Gold  in  Brass  Beds 

In  Bisbee  a  secondhand  dealer  lost  a  treasure  in  gold  (d  1.1)  when  he 
sold  a  brass  bed.  Pioneers  often  used  to  hide  their  gold  (d  1.1)  in  the 
hollow  parts  of  brass  beds  (a  9.1).  The  dealer  had  two  brass  beds  in 
stock,  one  of  which  he  had  noticed  was  very  heavy.  He  sold  both  beds. 
Afterwards  heard  how  pioneers  used  old  brass  beds  to  conceal  gold 
(k  2.5).  He  could  not  recall  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  beds.69 

62.  Cemetery  Treasure 

After  Metcalf  (a  10.1)  was  abandoned  a  certain  old  Mexican  (c 
5.18.4)  woman  knew  where  a  wealthy  Chinese  (c  5.4)  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  she  decided  to  rob  his  grave  (a  10.5.2).  With  some  friends,  she 
went  there.  While  they  were  trying  to  decide  how  to  uncover  the  money 
(d  1.3)  supposed  to  be  in  the  grave,  rocks  the  size  of  marbles  were  hurled 
at  them  (h  5.4.2).  They  hastily  left  (k  2.17),  sure  that  the  rocks  were 
thrown  by  supernatural  beings  (g  3. 8). 70 

63.  Treasure  in  House  at  Paul  Spur 

A  man  who  lived  at  Paul  Spur  (a  10.1)  died  and  his  niece  (c  3.15) 
moved  into  his  house  (a  10.3).  The  man’s  ghost  (g  3. 1.2. 5)  used  to  come 
to  a  window  at  night.  One  night  the  ghost  stood  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
jingling  a  tin  can  and  saying,  ’’Here  it  is.”  The  niece  was  so  unnerved 
that  she  moved  out.  The  next  family  to  move  in  stayed  only  a  week  after 
which  they  bought  a  rich  ranch  near  El  Paso.  When  someone  entered 
the  house  at  Paul  Spur,  the  floor  had  been  dug  up  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
(a  10.3.9).  Now  the  niece  knows  what  her  uncle  (c  3.13)  was  trying  to 
tell  her  and  how  the  second  family  was  able  to  buy  the  expensive  ranch. 
He  had  buried  his  money  (d  1.3)  there.71 

68  Informant:  Mrs.  Leflore  Riggs.  Collector:  Wade  Riggs,  1946.  University  of 
Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

88  Informant:  Mrs.  Margaret  Hall,  Bisbee,  1960.  Mrs.  Hall  was  a  student  in  a 
class  in  folklore  which  I  instructed  in  Bisbee. 

70  Informant:  Ralph  O’Neil,  55,  an  old-timer  in  Metcalf.  Collector:  Peggy  Scan¬ 
lon,  Clifton,  1962.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

71  Informant:  Irene  Luna,  25,  who  learned  the  tale  from  her  mother,  a  Mexican- 
American.  Collector:  Gertrude  Roth,  Douglas,  1962.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore 
Archives. 
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64.  Buried  Treasure  at  the  Diamond  A  Ranch 

In  1902  three  riders  (c  2.9)  found  a  buried  treasure.  The  box  (a 
10.8.2)  about  two  and  a  half  feet  square  was  found  (j  2)  with  the  prints 
(j  4.1)  on  boards  —  both  of  gold  certificates  and  of  gold  (d  1.1)  coins 
(d  1.3).  This  was  on  the  Diamond  A  Ranch  (a  13.2)  on  Animas  Moun¬ 
tain  (a  1.2)  at  the  ruins  of  a  rock  cabin  (a  1 1.4.1)  near  a  huge  oak  tree 
(a  4.1).  It  was  supposedly  money  stolen  from  a  train  or  stagecoach 
(d  4.1)  by  Curly  Bill  and  Hughs  (.sic),  later  killed  by  Wyatt  Earp.  It  is 
believed  that  the  three  riders  had  been  told  by  the  robbers  (c  4.1)  (f  2.5) 
where  to  find  the  money.72 


65.  Treasure  at  the  Munoz  Ranch 

There  is  treasure  (d  7)  buried  on  the  Munoz  Ranch  (a  13.2)  in  Pirtle- 
ville  (a  10.1)  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town.  ’’Everybody  knows 
about  it.”  Two  sisters  (c  3.8)  used  to  live  out  there,  but  the  beds  shook 
and  the  dishes  jiggled  and  they  moved  back  into  town.  Five  brothers 
(c  3.7)  have  dug  for  the  treasure  without  success.  People  say  it  is  because 
one  of  them  is  greedy  (h  5).  They  dig  only  at  night  (h  1.5)  around  Easter 
(h  1.8. 1).73 


66.  Treasure  in  a  House  in  Nogales 

Some  years  ago  there  was  no  fence  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  A  Yaqui  Indian  (c  5.2.4)  in  the  days  of  Pancho  Villa  [circa  1915] 
used  the  road  quite  frequently.  He  had  burros  loaded  down  with  a  cargo 
of  money  (d  1.3),  probably  to  pay  the  soldiers  (c  2.2).  He  buried  the 
treasure  (b  3.1),  murdered  his  helpers  (p  1.1),  and  left.  Now  there  is  a 
house  (a  10.3)  at  this  place  in  Nogales,  Arizona.  It  is  not  a  very  good 
house,  but  the  lady  does  not  want  to  sell  it  although  she  has  had  very 
very  many  good  offers.  Many  people  have  seen  a  blue  flame  there,  which 
of  course  indicates  money  (h  8.1);  the  lady  has  heard  many  strange 
noises  (h  8.12)  in  the  night  there.  Once  a  very  ugly  man  was  at  the  door. 
He  came  in  with  his  pistol,  but  when  she  screamed  for  her  husband  the 
man  vanished  and  she  thought  he  was  crazy.  She  has  sent  for  a  ’’radar 
finder”  for  gold  (h  8.5),  but  has  had  difficulty  using  it  because  she  wants 
no  one  to  know  about  it.  After  nine  o’clock  at  night  is  the  best  time  (h 
1.5.1)  to  search,  but  she  has  a  husband  (c  3.1.1)  and  daughter  (c  3.8), 
and  they  might  see  her.  The  informant  for  this  tale  did  not  care  to  say 


72  Informant:  Bill  Sanders,  Douglas.  Collector:  Edith  Remy,  Douglas,  1962. 
University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

72  Informant:  Virginia  Cota,  18;  from  the  ages  of  13  to  17  Miss  Cota  lived  with 
the  Munoz  family  on  their  ranch.  Collector:  Ruth  E.  Means,  Douglas,  1962.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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where  the  house  was,  for  he  obviously  had  some  hope  of  helping  her  find 
the  treasure.74 

67.  Gonzales’  Gold  Mine 

Gonzales,  a  Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  trader  (c  2.13),  gave  his  son  (c  3.5) 
a  map  (f  1.3)  to  gold  (d  1.1)  in  the  mountains  (a  1.2),  showing  ore  (e 
2.12)  as  proof  of  its  existence  and  saying  that  there  was  a  man’s  skeleton 
(e  2.5.1)  there.  The  son  did  not  have  enough  information  (k  2.1)  and  in 
addition  believed  that  only  the  owner  had  the  right  to  search  for  the 
gold  (h  12.1.1).  If  anyone  else  took  it,  he  would  have  bad  luck  (h  1 1.3). 75 

68.  Gold  in  Tombstone  Boothill  Cemetery 

A  Mexican  man  (c  5.18.4),  who  died  at  the  age  of  104,  used  to  go  to 
the  Tombstone  cemetery  and  sit  on  the  graves  because  he  believed  that 
the  ghosts  (g  3. 1.2. 5)  would  some  day  respond  to  his  visits  and  tell  him 
where  they  had  hidden  their  gold  (d  1.1 ;  d  4.1). 

69.  Treasure  near  Willcox 

Helen  and  Ethel  Morgan  went  to  New  York  on  a  vacation.  They 
decided,  for  a  lark,  to  go  to  a  fortune  teller  (h  14.1.4.3).  She  told  them 
they  could  find  buried  treasure  (d  7).  When  she  described  the  place, 
they  thought  it  was  in  the  Aravaipa  Mountains  (a  1.2)  near  Willcox 
(a  10.1).  When  they  returned  home,  the  girls  went  to  the  spot.  Someone 
had  been  digging  there.  Shovels  and  other  digging  tools  were  on  the 
ground  and  it  looked  as  if  some  one  had  taken  something  from  a  hole 
(j  1).  Not  long  after  this  a  man  was  mysteriously  killed  (p  1)  near  this 
spot.  People  said  he  was  too  near  the  treasure  (h  11).  Harry  Parks  of  Will¬ 
cox  said  that  in  the  early  days  people  would  stop  at  his  ranch  and  ask 
the  way  to  the  buried  treasure.  These  people  were  from  outside  the 
state.77 

70.  Treasure  in  Tucson 

Years  ago  the  owner  of  a  house  at  1322  Fifth  Street  in  Tucson  buried 
(b  3.1)  a  treasure  (d  7)  on  his  place  (a  10.3).  He  died  (k  1.18).Nowhe 
comes  at  night  (g  3. 1.2. 5)  and  sits  on  the  fence  guarding  hist  reasure 
(h  13.7). 78 

74  Informant:  Roberto  Contreras  Aguilar.  Collector:  Ruth  E.  Means,  Douglas, 
1962.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

75  Penfield  1962,  30. 

7®  Informant:  Bob  Castello.  Collector:  Catherine  Cummin,  Douglas,  1962.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

77  Informant:  Beatrice  Wein.  Collector:  Gladys  Simon,  Tucson,  1962.  University 
of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

78  Informant:  Daniel  Ramirez.  Collector:  Gladys  Simon,  Tucson,  1962.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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71.  Treasure  in  a  Grave 

If  some  person  dies  and  is  buried  with  some  precious  jewel  (d  2.1)  or 
money  (d  1.3),  after  ten  years  the  person’s  spirit  (g  3. 1.2. 5)  will  wander, 
frightening  people  so  that  they  will  go  and  take  the  jewel  out  of  the  grave 
(a' 10.5.2)  (h  13.7)  (h  8.2).79 

72.  Ghost  Horse  and  Treasure 

On  a  mesa  (a  2.3)  between  the  water  tank  (a  12.4)  and  Eagle  Creek 
(a  3.3),  a  white  horse  has  been  seen  coming  out  of  the  canyon  (a  2.13), 
but  he  never  leaves  a  track  (g  3.9).  Buried  treasure  (d  7)  is  supposed  to 
be  there.80 

73.  Treasure  Flame 

If  a  person  sees  a  flame  of  fire  (h  8.1)  in  his  house  (a  10.3)  at  night,  it 
means  money  (d  1 .3)  or  death.  A  red  flame  is  for  death  and  a  blue  one  for 
money.  If  the  flame  is  high,  one  has  to  dig  deep  for  the  treasure.  When 
a  relative  of  the  informant  saw  a  flame  in  the  night,  the  men  dug  through 
the  floor  (a  10.3.9).  They  found  nothing  because  one  of  the  people  who 
was  digging  was  envious  (h  5.1.5).  The  money  (d  1.3)  to  be  found  in 
these  places  was  buried  by  soldiers  (c  2.2)  who  left  it  there  (b  3.1)  and 
went  with  Pancho  Villa,  but  never  returned  (k  1.1 8). 81 

74.  Fox  Fire  and  Locating  a  Mine 

Fox  fire  (h  8.1)  came  to  a  native  miner’s  (c  2.1)  cabin  and  he  followed 
it  to  a  certain  place,  a  rich  pocket  of  ore  (e  2.12).  Fox  fire  is  an  Indian 
(c  5.2)  spirit  (g  3. 1.2.4).  One  day  someone  was  alone  in  the  camp. 
Stones  flew  over  his  head,  landing  in  one  certain  spot.  The  natives  say 
that  when  the  mine  is  favored  by  the  Indian  spirits,  they  will  throw 
stones  to  point  out  rich  deposit  sites  (h  8.2). 82 

75.  Treasure  Fire 

In  Cave  Creek  (a  3.3)  near  Douglas,  a  geological  party  (c  2.16)  used 
to  see  fires  on  distant  ledges.  When  the  men  climbed  the  ledges,  the  fires 
would  be  gone.  These  are  phosphorescent  fires  from  moldy  logs.  The 
Mexican  (c  5.18.4)  helpers  (c  2.21)  were  very  frightened.  They  said 


79  Informant:  Mrs.  Rita  Klan.  Collector:  Angel  Laguna,  Patagonia,  no  date.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

80  Informant:  Casey  Rodela.  Collector:  Katherine  Garrett,  Morenci,  1962.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

81  Informant:  Roberto  Contreras  Aguilar.  Collector:  Ruth  E.  Means,  Douglas, 
1962.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

82  Informant:  W.  L.  Starliper.  Collector:  Katherine  Remy,  Douglas,  1962.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 
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these  fires  meant  death  or  buried  treasure  (h  8.2).  They  were  afraid  to 
stay  and  learn  which  it  would  be.83 

76.  Dream  as  Clue  to  Treasure 

If  a  person  has  a  good  dream  such  as  of  finding  a  box  of  treasure  or  of 
winning  the  lottery,  if  he  keeps  his  mouth  shut  and  tells  no  one,  the 
dream  will  come  true  (h  8. 4). 84 

77.  Fire  as  Indication  of  Treasure 

When  you  see  fire  burning  while  it  is  raining,  you  know  that  treasure 
(d  7)  is  buried  near  by  (h  8.1). 85 

78.  Snake  as  Guardian  of  Treasure 

Once  a  cowboy  (c  2.9)  was  sitting  on  his  horse  with  no  one  near.  Soon 
a  man  rode  up,  but  did  not  see  the  cowboy,  who  was  hidden  by  a  bush. 
The  man  buried  some  treasure  (d  7)  and  then  took  his  rope  and  cut  it 
into  twelve  inch  pieces.  He  said  to  the  rope,  ’’Now  you  change  into 
snakes  and  guard  (g  2.3)  my  treasure.”  The  man  went  away.  The  cow¬ 
boy  went  over  and  dug  into  the  hole  but  found  only  a  box  (a  10.8.2) 
filled  with  snakes.  He  left  quickly.86 

79.  Odors  as  Indication  of  Money 

Whenever  you  are  digging  a  hole  and  you  get  to  a  certain  place 
where  it  starts  smelling  of  decaying  material,  that  means  there  is  money 
(d  1.3)  buried  there  (h  13.6.11). 87 

80.  Dream  as  Indicator  of  Money 

If  you  dream  of  rubbish,  garbage,  or  trash  for  about  a  week,  at  a 
certain  place,  that  means  money  (d  1.3)  is  buried  there  (h  8.4). 88 

81.  Witching  Stick  and  Treasure 

As  a  youth,  Earl  Mahoney  used  to  go  treasure  hunting  and  prospect¬ 
ing  with  his  father  (c  3.1),  Claude  Mahoney,  and  Charlie  Buckalew. 


83  Informant:  Beatrice  Wein,  whose  brother  was  the  party’s  guide.  Collector: 
Gladys  Simon,  Tucson,  1962.  University  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

84  Informant:  Roberto  Aguilar.  Collector:  Ruth  E.  Means,  Douglas,  1962.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

85  Informant:  Casey  Rodela.  Collector:  Margie  Garrett,  Morenci,  1962.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

88  Ibid. 

87  Informant:  Virginia  Cota.  Collector:  Ruth  E.  Means,  Douglas,  1962.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

88  Ibid. 
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Mr.  Buckalew  used  a  forked  stick  (h  8.5)  with  a  silver  dollar  stuck  in  it 
to  locate  metal.89 

82.  Death  Trap  Mountain  Treasure 

A  Hualapai  (c  5.2.6. 1)  legend  (f  2)  says  that  in  a  mountain  pass  (a 
1.2.1)  there  is  a  large  rock  formation  (a  1.5)  where  there  is  a  special  metal 
(d  1.4)  which  railroad  men  (c  2.6)  say  (f  2.5)  glows  at  night  (h  8.1). 
Medicine  men  (c  2.16.1)  say  it  will  cause  death  for  one  to  go  there.90 


83.  Death  Trap  Mountain 

About  fifty  miles  north  of  Needles,  California,  but  in  Arizona,  is  a 
mountain  which  is  nearly  inaccessible  because  it  lies  in  such  rough  ter¬ 
rain.  It  is  an  electrical  mountain  (a  1.2)  which  Indians  (c  5.2)  call  a 
death  trap  because  anything  which  approaches  it  mysteriously  dies.  The 
deaths  occur  near  a  seven  foot  blue  stone  (a  1.5)  which  is  clearly  visible 
at  night  because  it  shines  like  molten  lava. 

One  time,  just  prior  to  the  wedding  day  of  the  chieFs  (c  6.2)  son 
(c  3.5),  a  wanderer  came  to  the  tribe  living  not  far  from  the  mysterious 
mountain.  On  the  day  set  for  the  wedding,  the  bride  fled.  Her  refusal  to 
marry  was  blamed  on  the  wanderer,  who  had  become  the  tribal  medicine 
man.  He  went  immediately  to  the  glowing  blue  rock  and  was  not  har¬ 
med,  but  every  Indian  who  attempted  to  follow  him  fell  dead  near  the 
stone.91 

Of  the  preceding  eighty-three  tales,  forty  are  directly  from  the  oral 
tradition  and  the  remaining  forty-three  have  been  drawn  from  secondary 
sources.  Thirty-two  tales  deal  with  lost  mines  or  the  finding  of  ore  which 
came  from  an  unlocated  source.  The  remaining  tales,  although  they 
deal  with  treasure  anf  treasure  lore,  follow  no  set  pattern,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  tabulations  which  follow. 


Plot  Trait 

Numbers  of  tales  having  the  trait 

Accounts  for  lost 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

10,  11,  12, 

13, 

14, 

15, 

reasure  or  mine 

16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22, 

23,  24,  26, 

28, 

29, 

31, 

32,  34,  39,  41,  42,  43, 

44,  45,  46, 

47, 

48, 

49, 

51,  55,  59,  61,  62,  63,  64,  66,  67, 70 

Total:  49 

89  Informant:  Earl  Mahoney.  Collector:  Edith  Remy,  Douglas,  1962.  University 
of  Arizona  Folklore  Archives. 

90  Ferguson  1937,  211—214. 

91  Knortz  1913,  58 — 59,  note! 
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No  such  account 

2 1  (ore  found  beside  railroad  track) 

25  (report  of  gold  in  Santa  Catalinas) 

30  (stolen  payroll) 

33  (miraculous  provision  of  money) 

35  (treasure  light,  but  no  treasure) 

36  (stumbles  on  unexplained  treasure) 

37  (stumbles  on  unexplained  treasure) 

38  (finds  unexplained  treasure  in  field) 

40  (rumor  of  lost  mine) 

50  (treasure  in  a  mine  tunnel) 

52  (treasure  lights) 

53  (treasure  house) 

54  (treasure  ghost) 

56  (unexplained  treasure  in  cave) 

57  (humorous  tale) 

58  (unexplained  treasure  in  cave) 

60  (unexplained  treasure  in  corral) 

65  (unexplained  treasure  in  ranch  house) 

68  (ghost  tale) 

69  (suspected  treasure) 

71  (treasure  ghost) 

72  (ghost  horse  and  treasure) 

73  (treasure  flame) 

74  (treasure  flame) 

75  (treasure  flame) 

76  (treasure  dream) 

77  (treasure  flame) 

78  (snake  treasure  guardian) 

79  (treasure  odor) 

80  (treasure  dream) 

81  (treasure  divining  rod) 

Total:  31 

Search  as  part  of  tale 

1,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18, 
26,  28,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  40,  41,  43,  44, 
46,  49,  50,  52,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  62, 
66,  69,  73 

Total:  42 

No  mention  of  search 

2,  4,  17,  20,  22,  23,  38,  39,  42,  45,  47,  48,  51, 
53,  61,  63,  64,  65,  67 

Total:  19 

Atypical :  No  search  involved 

53,  68,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79, 
80,  81,  82 

Total:  15 
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Nature  of  lost  item 


Golg 

1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 

19, 

(d  1.1) 

20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  36,  37,  42,  43, 
45,  46,  48,  49,  50,  53,  54,  59,  61,  64,  67,  68 

44, 

Total:  38 

Silver 

3,  4,  24 

(d  1.2) 

Total:  3 

Tungsten 

18 

(d  1.4) 

Total:  1 

Undesignated 

5,  6,  39,  40,  41,  74,  82 

(metal)  (d  1) 

Total:  7 

Undesignated 

50,  58,  60,  63,  65,  69,  70,  72,  75,  77,  78 

(treasure)  (d  7) 

Total:  11 

Money 

28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  38,  47,  51,  55, 

56, 

(d  1.3) 

62,  64,  66,  71,  73,  79,  80 

Total:  19 

Item  found,  lost  again 

12 

Total:  1 

The  causes  of  loss  or  abandonment  in  the  Modern  Period  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  mentioned,  particularly  in  the  case  of  lost  treasures.  As 
might  be  anticipated,  Indian  attacks  as  a  cause  of  abandonment  are 
totally  missing. 


Cause  of  abandonment  or  loss 

Numbers  of  tales  mentioning  cause 

Indians  know  location 

7,  8,  17 

keep  secret 

Total:  3 

Fails  to  realize  what  has  been 
found ;  cannot  relocate  site  or  item 

1,  2,  3,  6,  22,  23,  24,  42,  61 

(k  2.5) 

Total:  9 

Owner  or  finder  dies  or 

5,  8,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  41, 

vanishes  (k  1.18) 

43,  48,  49,  55,  56,  70 

Total:  19 

In  the  Modern  Period  a  number  of  tales  relate  to  treasures  which  were 
found  and  removed  (28,  31,  32,  33,  34,  38,  59,  60,  63,  64,  69). 

Tales  of  the  contemporary  period  show  a  marked  lack  of  interest  in 
the  mode  of  tale  transmission : 
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Mode  of  tale  transmission 

Numbers  of  tales  mentioning  mode 

Deathbed  revelation 

9,  10,  11,  13,  15,  60 

Total:  6 

Maps 

5,6,  8,  12,  18,  60,  67 

Total:  6 

Word  of  mouth  other  than  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  21,  26, 

deathbed  revelation*  27,  28,  30,  32,  36,  44,  45,  46,  47,  52,  53,  54, 

55,  59,  64 

Total  29 


There  is  little  mention  of  nationalities  in  the  Modern  Period,  and  even 
when  it  does  occur,  it  is  frequently  merely  an  unimportant  addition. 
Mexicans  are  named  in  the  following  tales:  6,  30,  39,  43,  45,  46,  49,  60, 
62,  67,  68;  Chinese,  in  the  following:  51,  62,  67,  68,  75.  A  Negro  is  the 
chief  character  in  tale  36.  Indians  of  unspecified  tribes  occur  in  tales  7, 
25,  and  27,  whereas  Papago  Indians  are  named  in  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
and  an  Apache  helps  search  for  a  lost  mine  in  tale  26.  Frenchmen  are 
central  to  tale  49.  Other  than  in  these  instances,  nationality  and  race 
are  omitted. 


Supernatural  elements 

Numbers  of  tales  mentioning  elements 

Fear  of  revenge  by 

Indian  gods 

7 

Ghostly  prospector 

27 

La  Llorona 

31,  32 

Miracle 

33 

Treasure  lights 

34,  35,  36,  52,  58,  65,  66,  73,  74,  75,  77 

Headless  ghost  guardian 

54,  55 

Tabu:  take  all  or  none 

55,  56 

Ghost’s  advice  to  lazy  man 

57 

Ghosts 

50,  57,  58,  62,  68,  70,  72 

Dream 

76,  80 

Times  to  search 

54,  65 

Odor  as  clue  to  treasure 

79 

Snake  guardian 

78 

Total:  35 

♦This  tally  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  some  of  the  tales  have  been 
collected  from  the  oral  tradition.  The  listing  depends  on  internal  reference  to 
someone  having  said  something  about  the  case  in  point. 
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Almost  completely  missing  in  contemporary  stories  are  references  to 
bandits  with  the  exception  of  tales  28,  44,  47  and  64.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  supernatural  element  appears  strongly  in  the  contemporary  tales. 
However,  caution  needs  to  be  observed  in  considering  this  aspect, 
because  in  all  probability  the  legends  have  been  obtained  from  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  who  believe  in  the  supernatural. 


Characteristic  Numbers  of  tale  showing  characteristic 


Specific  references  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  18, 

to  landmarks  20,  22,  26,  28,  33,  34,  42,  43,  47,  48,  49,  50, 

51,  53,  54,  58,  60,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  69,  72,  75 
Total:  41 


Area  indicated  in  a  7,  13,  17,  19,  23,  24,  25,  27,  31,  32,  35,  36,  37, 

general  way  39,  40,  41,  45,  46,  52,  55,  56,  70,  82 

Total:  23 


Also  notable  in  the  Modern  Period  is  that  fact  that  very  little  atten¬ 
tion,  relatively  speaking,  is  given  to  naming  specific  landmarks: 

To  be  emphasized  is  the  fact  that  even  when  specific  landmarks  are 
named,  the  references  are  far  from  being  pin-pointed. 

One  can  only  conjecture  why  the  oral  tales  in  the  Modern  Period  are 
largely  fragmentary.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them  will  be  embellished 
while  they  are  being  transmitted  orally.  However,  caution  is  to  be 
observed  because,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  brevity  of  the  tales  drawn 
from  the  oral  tradition  may  be  attributed  to  the  collectors  as  well  as  to 
the  informants.  If  the  items  are  later  used  in  magazine  articles,  it  is  more 
than  likely  they  will  be  embroidered,  for  certainly  tales  in  secondary 
sources  are  more  developed  than  those  in  the  oral  tradition.  There  is,  it 
should  be  noted,  a  constant  feedback  from  secondary  sources  into  the 
oraltradition. 


APPENDIX  A: 

A  MOTIF  INDEX  FOR  LOST  MINES 
AND  TREASURES 


On  the  following  pages  is,  first,  a  list  of  motif  index  numbers  and  their 
categories.  This  is  followed  by  an  indexing  of  motifs  found  in  sources 
listed  in  the  Bibliography. 

An  example  of  the  motif  index  applied  clarifies  the  interpretation  of 
entries.  For  instance,  under  the  motif  number  a  1.2  (which  applies  to  a 
location  ”at  or  near  mountain  range,  mountain,  or  peak”  the  first  entry 
reads  as  follows: 

Ashbaugh  1958b,  38. 

Reference  to  the  Bibliography  reveals  that  ’’Ashbaugh  1958b”  identifies 
an  article  by  Don  Ashbaugh,  ’’Lost  Breyfogle  Mine  Found?”  in  True 
West,  No.  6,  published  at  Austin,  Texas.  The  motif  was  found  on  page 
38  of  the  magazine. 

Starred  sources  in  the  Bibliography  indicate  that  the  source  includes 
at  least  one  Arizona  legend. 

Motif  a 

Topographic  and  cultural  features 
associated  with  place  of  concealment 
a  1  hills,  rocks,  other  land  projections 
a  1.2  at  or  near  mountain  range, 
mountain,  or  peak 
a  1.2.1  mountain  pass,  gap,  or  divide 
a  1.3  at  or  near  hill,  butte,  ridge,  or 
dike 

a  1.4  mound,  knoll 
a  1.5  boulder,  arch,  rock,  formation 
a  1.6  promontory  (land-bound),  point 
a  1.7  cliff,  bluff,  rock  face 
a  1.8  volcanic  crater,  volcano 
a  2  on  flat  or  eroded  plain;  under  surface 
of  plain 

a  2.1  desert,  sand  dunes 
a  2.2  valley 
a  2.3  plateau,  mesa 
a  2.4  meadow,  pasture 
a  2.5  natural  park  or  clearing 
a  2.6  gulley,  wash,  arroyo,  draw,  dry 
gulch 


a  2.7  plain,  flat 
a  2.7.1  heath 

a  2.8  basin,  hollow,  dry  lake  bed 
a  2.9  mineral  chimney,  fissure,  small 
crevice 

a  2.10  cave,  underground  room 
a  2.11  pot  hole,  sink  hole,  pit,  hole, 
natural  tank 

a  2.12  pattern  of  mineral  veins 
a  2.13  canyon,  ravine,  chasm,  large 
crevice, 

a  2.14  badlands 
a  2.14.1  landslide 
a  3  near,  in,  or  on  water 
a  3.1  river 

a  3.1.1  underground  river  or  stream 
a  3.1.2  river  mouth,  fork,  junction 
a  3.2  lake,  pond 
a  3.3  creek,  brook,  small  stream 
a  3.3.1  fork 
a  3.4  falls 
a  3.4.1  dam 

a  3.5  swamp,  marsh,  bog 
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a  3.5.1  seepage  spot,  moist  place 
a  3.6  sea,  ocean 

a  3.6.1  sound,  roads,  narrows 
a  3.7  spring 

a  3.8  pool,  pothole  or  tank  containing 
water,  waterhole 
a  3.8.1  underground  tank 
a  3.9  island 
a  3.10  beach 
a  3.10.1  coast 

a  3.11  river  bank,  stream  bank 
a  3.12  isthmus,  cape,  point,  headland 
a  3.12.1  bay,  cove,  harbor 
a  3.12.2  gulf 

a  3.13  sand  bar,  rock  shelf,  reef,  shoal 
a  4  flora 

a  4.1  tree,  trees 

a  4.1.1  marked  tree 
a  4.1.2  lone  tree 
a  4.1.3  grove,  other  grouping 
a  4.1.4  stump,  trunk 
a  4.2  forest,  wood 
a  4.3  brush,  bushes 
a  4.3.1  cactus 
a  4.4  jungle 
a  4.5  flower 
a  4.6  vine,  shrubbery 
a  5  hiding  place  associated  with  animal 
a  5.1  den,  hole 

(Note:  No  numbers  have  been  assigned 
between  a  6  and  a  8.) 
a  8  clothing 

a  8.1  boots,  shoes 
a  9  furniture,  trunk 
a  9.1  bed 
a  9.2  piano 
a  9.3  trunk 
a  10  cultural  features 
a  10.1  village,  town 
a  10.2  courthouse,  hotel,  major  build¬ 
ing/school 

a  10.2.1  church,  temple,  mission, 
abbey,  etc. 

a  10.2.2  fort/fortification 
a  10.2.2.1  reservation 
a  10.2.3  castle/palace 
a  10.2.3.1  tower 


a  10.2.4  bank/business  building 
a  10.2.5  jail  or  other  place  of  legal 
confinement 

a  10.2.6  lighthouse  or  life-saving 
station 

a  10.2.7  icehouse  or  other  minor 
building 

a  10.2.8  stage  or  railroad  station, 
ship  dock 

a  10.2.9  vault/storage  place  for  valu¬ 
ables 

a  10.2.10  vat 
a  10.2.11  inn 

a  10.3  house/cabin/hall/dugout 
a  10.3.1  in  wall 
a  10.3.2  hearth 

a  10.3.3  threshold  or  foundation 
a  10.3.4  secret  room/passage/ vault 
a  10.3.5  secret  panel 
a  10.3.6  attic/loft 

a  10.3.7  cellar/underground  room 
a  10.3.8  window 

a  10.3.9  under  floor/in  gound  under 
house 

a  10.3.10  chimney/stovepipe 
a  10.4  tunnel/underground  room/ 
shaft 

a  10.4.1  mine/tunnel/shaft 
a  10.4.2  railroad  tunnel 
a  10.4.3  highway  tunnel  or  road 
culvert 

a  10.4.4  catacombs  or  underground 
room 

a  10.4.5  building  tunnel  or  flue 
a  10.5  grave  or  cemetery 

a  10.5.1  in  or  near  vault/tomb 
a  10.5.2  near  or  in  grave 
a  10.5.2.1  Indian  mound 
a  10.5.2.2  burial  mound 
a  10.6  road,  highway,  path,  trail,  stage 
route  or  railway  route 
a  10.6.1  crossing 
a  10.7  bridge 
a  10.8  container 

a  10.8.1  pot/jar/kettle/Dutch  oven 
can/horn/flint 
a  10.8.2  chest/box/casket 
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a  10.8.3  keg/barrel/bucket/bag/ 
pouch/sack 
a  10.8.4  safe/trunk 
a  10.8.5  cannon 
a  10.8.6  beam 
a  10.9  enclosure 

a  10.9.1  corral/rock  pen/horse  camp 
a  10.9.2  pig  pen 
a  10.9.3  hen  house 
a  10.9.4  woodshed/smokehouse 
a  10.9.5  barn/stable 
a  10.9.6  kennel 
a  10.9.7  yard 

a  10.9.7.1  under  or  near  fence 
fence  post  or  hedge 
a  10.9.8  wall 
a  10.9.8.1  gate 

a  10.10  field/marked  ground  plot/ 
camp  site 

a  11  ruins  or  other  deserted  cultural 
places  or  evidence 

a  11.1  church/mission/abbey/temple/ 
etc. 

a  11.2  castle/hall/chateau 
a  11.3  fort 

a  11.4  other  buildings 

a  11.4.1  house/hacienda/cabin 
a  11.4.2  ranch 
a  11.5  mine 

a  11.6  ancient  civilization 

a  11.6.1  ancient  city  or  village 
a  11.6.2  pyramid 
a  11.7  bell 
a  11.8  wall 

a  12  water  supply  and  disposal  systems 
a  12.1  well 
a  12.2  spring  house 
a  12.3  sewer 
a  12.4  reservoir 
a  12.4.1  dam 

a  12.5  tank/trough  or  windmill 
a  13  cultivated  or  assigned  land 
a  13.1  farm 

a  13.1.1  pasture/field 
a  13.2  ranch 
a  13.3  plantation 
a  13.4  land  grant 


a  13.5  Indian  reservation 
a  13.6  estate 

a  13.7  national  park/monument  or 
state  park  or  government  base 
a  13.8  gravel  pit/ash  heap/etc. 

a  14  ship,  etc.,  stage  coach,  other  means 
of  conveyance 
a  14.1  boat,  canoe,  etc. 
a  14.2  wrecked  ship,  or  its  remains 
a  14.3  abandoned  stage  coach 

Motif  b 

Causes  or  motives  for  concealing  mine  or 

treasure 

b  1  to  safeguard  against  being  taken  by 
others 

b  1.1  by  hostile  military  men 
b  1.1.1  by  rebels 
b  1.2  by  pirates 
b  1.3  by  Indians 
b  1.4  by  thieves  or  highwaymen 
b  1.5  by  forces  of  law  and  order 
b  1.5.1  by  hostile  civilians 
b  1.5.2  by  King’s  officials,  etc. 
b  1.6  by  personal  enemies 
b  1.7  by  invading  white  men 
b  1.8  by  relatives 
b  1.9  by  rival  religious  groups 

b  2  to  safeguard  against  physical  elem¬ 
ents 

b  2.1  storm 
b  2.2  flood 
b  2.3  fire 

b  3  to  safeguard  against  owner’s  return 
b  3.1  to  safeguard  until  owner  can 
safely  remove  it 

b  3.2  to  safeguard  until  owner  can  get 
help  to  remove  it 

b  4  concealed  as  means  of  punishment 
b  4.1  for  sacrilegiousness 
b  4.2  for  wastefulness 
b  4.3  for  sloth 
b  4.4  for  greediness 

b  4.5  for  lack  of  consideration  for 
others 

b  5  natural  causes 

b  5.1  concealed  by  work  of  time 
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b  5.2  lake  forms/opens  up 
b  5.3  storm  sinks  ship 

b  5.3.1  ship  lost,  unspecified  cause 
b  5.3.2  by  scuttling/overturning 
b  5.4  earthquake/volcano 
b  6  concealed  to  avoid  personal  disaster 
b  6.1  at  hands  of  enemies 
b  6.1.1  Indians 
b  6.1.2  pirates 
b  6.1.3  military  men 
b  6.2  because  of  lack  of  life-sustaining 
items 

b  6.2.1  lack  of  water 
b  6.2.2  lack  of  food 
b  6.2.3  lack  of  medical  aid 
b  6.2.4  life-sustaining  items  destroy¬ 
ed 

b  7  special  circumstances  leading  to 
abandoning  or  concealing  item 
b  7.1  Indian  attack/massacre 
b  7.1.1  bandit  attack/massacre 
b  7.2  military  duties 
b  7.3  abandoned  as  being  of  no  use  or 
value 

b  7.4  ship  decoyed  to  cause  wreck 
b  7.5  ship  sunk  during  battle 
b  7.5.1  by  sabotage 
b  7.6  accidental  loss 
b  8  for  personal  motives 
b  8.1  jealousy 

b  8.2  to  avoid  continuing  forced  labor 
b  8.3  because  item  too  heavy  to  trans¬ 
port 

Motif  c 

Agents  instrumental  in  concealment, 
loss  of,  or  failure  to  relocate  item 
c  1  religious  advocates 
c  1.1  priests/bishops,  etc. 
c  1.2  monk 
c  1.3  nun 
c  1.4  neophyte 
c  1.5  zealot 
c  1.6  hermit 

c  2  members  of  specific  occupations 
c  2.1  prospector/miner 
*  c  2.1.1  oilman 


c  2.2  soldier/officer 

c  2.2.1  ranger/Indian  fighter/gun- 
fighter 

c  2.3  sailor/naval  officer 
c  2.4  government  worker/official 
c  2.4.1  postal 

c  2.4.2  sutler,  employed  by  army 
c  2.5  stage  driver/agent/other 
employees 

c  2.6  railroad  personnel 
c  2.7  freighter/packer/teamster/truck- 
er/mule  skinner 
c  2.8  rancher 
c  2.9  cowboy 
c  2.10  sheepherder 
c  2.10.1  goatherder 
c  2.11  cook 
c  2.12  farmer 

c  2.12.1  pioneer/pioneer  settler 
c  2.12.2  emigrant 
c  2.12.3  peasant 

c  2.13  tradesman/trader/merchant/ 
storekeeper/tailor/innkeeper,  etc. 
c  2.14  messenger 
c  2. 15  servant 
c  2.15.1  slave 

c  2.16  professional  man/doctor/den- 
tist/lawyer/teacher/scientist/pilot/ 
writer 

c  2.16.1  shaman/medicine  man 
c  2.16.2  banker/bookkeeper 
c  2.16.3  inventor 
c  2.17  trapper/hunter/fisherman 
c  2.18  guide 

c  2.18.1  adventurer/explorer 
c  2.19  lumbcrman/woodchopper/wood 
hauler 

c  2.20  builder 

c  2.21  laborer/hired  hand/mason,  etc. 
c  2.22  horse  or  other  animal  trader 
c  2.23  diver 

c  2.24  beachcomber/hobo/bum 
c  2.25  businessman 
c  2.26  artist/sculptor 
c  2.27  marshall/policeman/detective 
c  2.28  gambler 
c  2.29  fortune  teller 
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c  3  familial  relationships 
c  3.1  father 
c  3.1.1  husband 
c  3.1.2  father-in-law 
c  3.2  mother 

c  3.2.1  wife/widow/woman 
c  3.3  stepfather 
c  3.4  stepmother 
c  3.5  son/boy 
c  3.5.1  son-in-law 
c  3.6  daughter/girl 
c  3.6.1  sweetheart 
c  3.6.2  sister-in-law 
c  3.7  brother 

c  3.7.1  brother-in-law 
c  3.8  sister 
c  3.9  grandfather 

c  3.9.1  great  grandfather 
c  3.10  grandmother 

c  3.10.1  great  grandmother 
c  3.11  grandson 

c  3.11.1  great  grandson 
c  3.12  granddaughter 

c  3.12.1  great  granddaughter 
c  3.13  uncle 
c  3.14  aunt 
c  3.15  niece 

c  3.15.1  great  niece 
c  3.16  nephew 
c  3.17  cousin 
c  4  lawless  elements 

c  4.1  bandits/highwayman/robbers 
c  4.2  pirates 
c  4.3  counterfeiters 
c  4.4  tyrant 

c  4.5  renegade  military  men 
c  4.6  smugglers/looters 
c  5  nationalities  and  races 
c  5.1  half  breed 
c  5.1.1  quadroon 
c  5.2  Indian 
c  5.2.1  Apache 

c  5.2.2  Comanche/Kiowa/Waco/ 
Kickapoo/Arapaho/Chicksaw 
c  5.2.3  Yuma/Mohave/Chemehue- 
vi/Shoshone 

c  5.2.4  Yaqui/Tarascan,  other  con¬ 


temporary  Mexican  Indian 
c  5.2.5  Pima/Papago/Maricopa 
c  5.2.5. 1  Opata/Maya/Aztec/ 
Inca,  other  ancient  tribe 
c  5.2.6  Pueblo 

c  5.2.6. 1  Havasupai/Hualapai/ 
Yavapai 

c  5.2.7  Navajo/Piute/other  Utah 
Indians 

c  5.2.8  Cherokee/Creek/South 
Eastern  Indians 
c  5.2.9  South  American  Indian 
c  5.2.10  Northwest  American  Indian 
c  5.2.11  Northeast  American  Indian 
c  5.2.12  Central  American  Indian 
c  5.2.13  Plains  Indian 
c  5.3  Negro 
c  5.4  Oriental 
c  5.5  Australian 
c  5.6  European 
c  5.6.1  Frenchman 
c  5.6.2  Italian 

c  5.6.3  German/Austrian/Bavarian 
c  5.6.3. 1  Dutchman 
c  5.6.3. 2  Visigoth 
c  5.6.4  Swiss 
c  5.6.5  English 
c  5.6. 5.1  Welsh/Cornish 
c  5.6.6  Scot 

c  5.6.7  Belgian/Flemish 
c  5.6.8  Scandinavian/Danish/ 

Finnish 

c  5.6.9  Russian/Slav/Bohemian/ 
Polish 

c  5.7  Turkish/Near  Easterner 
c  5.7.1  Armenian 
c  5.8  Arab/Moor 
c  5.9  Asian/Asian  Indian 

c  5.9.1  Burmese/Javanese,  etc. 
c  5.10  South  American 

c  5.10.1  Peruvian/Chilian,  West 
Coast  South  American 
c  5.10.2  Argentinian/Brazilian,  East 
Coast  South  American 
c  5.11  African 

c  5.11.1  South  African 
c  5.11.2  Carthaginian 
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c  5.12  Irish 
c  5.13  Spanish 
c  5.14  Portuguese 
c  5.15  Egyptian 
c  5.16  Gypsy 

c  5.17  West  Indian/Jamaican/Bermu¬ 
dan,  etc. 

c  5.18  North  American 

c  5.18.1  Canadian/Nova  Scotian 
c  5.18.1.1  British  Columbian 
c  5.18.2  French  Canadian 
c  5.18.3  American  (U.S.A.) 
c  5.18.4  Mexican 

c  5.18.5  Cuban/Central  American 
c  5.19  non-Indian  ancient  race 
c  5.20  Jew 
c  5.21  Greek 

c  5.21.1  Ancient  pre-Greek 
c  5.22  Filippino 
c  6  nobility/rulers 

c  6.1  count/countess/noble  born  person 
c  6.2  king/queen/prince/princess/ 
rajah/emperor 
c  6.3  sheik/chief/dictator 

Motif  d 

Nature  of  objects  concealed  or  lost 
d  1  metals 
d  1.1  gold 
d  1.2  silver 

d  1.3  coins,  other  monies 
d  1.4  other  metals 
d  2  jewels,  jewelry 

d  2.1  precious  stones/pearls 
d  2.2  bracelets,  rings,  watches,  other 
ornaments 
d  3  sacred  objects 

d  3.1  Christian  objects  or  religious 
treasures 

d  3.1.1  saints’  relics 
d  3.1.2  crucifix,  chalice,  etc. 
d  3.2  Indian/heathen  objects 
d  3.3  fraternal 
d  3.4  objects  of  metal 
d  3.5  idols 
d  3.6  Jewish  objects 
d  4  illegal  possessions 


d  4.1  loot  from  robbery 
d  4.1.1  loot  from  piracy 
d  4.1.2  loot  from  smuggling 
d  4.2  loot  from  spoils  of  war 
d  5  legal  possessions 

d  5.1  family  heirlooms  or  possessions 
d  5.2  royal/state  possessions 

d  5.2.1  crown  (royal  or  saint’s), 
Royal  Fifth 

d  5.3  merchant  or  caravan  possessions 
d  5.4  mission  or  church  possessions, 
etc. 

d  6  statues,  other  art  objects 
d  7  undersignated  treasure 
d  8  sunken  treasure 
d  9  historically  valuable  objects 
d  10  ivory,  wood,  etc. 
d  11  precious  dyes/perfumes 
d  12  precious  drugs/spices 

Motif  e 

Physical  and  supernatural  clues  or  ways 
to  locate  or  as  evidence  of  lost  mine  or 
treasure 
e  1  unassigned 

e  2  man-marked  or  planted  evidence; 
residual  clues 
e  2.1  stone,  rocks,  etc. 
e  2.2  tree ;  cactus 

e  2.2.1  with  imbedded  marker 
e  2.3  stake;  rod 

e  2.4  pick,  knife,  brass  ring,  etc. 

e  2.4.1  wire 
e  2.5  bones 
e  2.5.1  human 
e  2.5.2  animal 
e  2.6  headstone;  grave 
<r  2.7  bell 

e  2.8  crucifix;  cross 

e  2.8.1  marks  forming  cross 
e  2.9  gun,  cannon,  other  weapon ;  am¬ 
munition;  gunsight 
e  2.9.1  armor 

e  2.10  remains  of  wagon/camp  site/ 
tools/digging  spot 

e  2.11  mine  site/mine  camp  equip- 
ment/smelter/shafts/arr  astra/pan- 
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ning  mound/etc. 

e  2.12  ore/nuggets/precious  stones  (not 
at  point  of  origin) 
e  2.12.1  found  inside  animal 
e  2.12.2  made  into  bullets,  etc. 
e  2.12.3  used  as  stones 
e  2.12.4  found  in  pouch/bag/saddle 
bag/etc. 

e  2.12.5  left  on  deposit  at  store,  etc. 
e  2.13  sign  in  connection  with  road, 
etc. 

e  2.14  objects  made  of  metal 
e  2.14.1  coins 

e  2.14.2  objects  hand-crafted 
e  2.14.3  jewelry,  stones 
e  2.15  miscellaneous  items  left  or  bur¬ 
ied  at  site 

e  2.16  statue  or  other  art  object 
e  2.17  anchors,  sea  equipment 
e  2.18  residual  signs  of  massacre,  etc. 
e  2.18.1  pack  train  equipment 
e  3  signs  associated  with  nature 
e  3.1  position  of  rays  of  sun 
e  3.2  position  of  rays  of  moon 
e  3.3  special  kind  of  soil 
e  4  signs  evident  to  senses,  other  than 
supernatural 
e  4.1  sounds 
e  4.2  smells 
e  4.2.1  metal 

e  5  animals  as  clues  to  lost  mine/treasure 
e  5.1  mammals 
e  5.2  amphibia 
e  5.3  serpents 
e  5.4  birds/poultry 
e  5.5  insects 
e  6  false  evidence 

e  6.1  in  assay  sample/”planted”  or 
salted/fraud 
e  6.2  hoax 

e  6.2.1  forgery 

Motif  f 

Mode  of  tale  transmission 
f  1  documents 
/ 1.1  will 
/ 1.2  letter 


f  1.2.1  deed  or  gift 
J 1.3  map/plat/chart 
f  1.4  archives/historical  reference 
f  1.4.1  official  government/legal 
document 
f  1.4.2  ship  log 

f  1.5  religious  chronicle  or  ancient 
book 

/ 1. 6  journalistic  account  or  modern 
book  (non-fiction) 
f  1.6.1  radio 
f  1.6.2  TV 

f  1.7  diary/personal  journal 
f  1.7.1  affadavit 
f  1.8  waybill/cipher 
f  1.9  scientific  report 
f  1.10  fictional  mention 
f  1.11  photograph 
f  2  word  of  mouth 

f  2.1  deathbed  revelation 

f  2.1.1  revelation  in  failing  health; 
fears  dying  without  revelation 
f  2.2  revelation  on  scaffold  or  at  other 
place  of  violent  death 
f  2.3  revelation  while  drunk 
f  2.4  revelation  by  grateful  person 
f  2.5  revelation  during  ordinary  con¬ 
versation 

f  2.6  revelation  by  one  who  saw  item 
or  by  sole  survivor 

f  2.7  revelation  in  exchange  for  value 
received  (money,  etc.) 
f  2.8  revelation  extracted  by  torture 
f  2.9  revelation  under  oath 
f  2.10  revelation  to  earn  salvation  (spir¬ 
itual) 

f  2.11  revelation  contained  in  folk 
rhyme 

Motif  g 

Guardians  of  mine  or  treasure 
g  1  human 
g  1.1  man 

g  1.1.1  Indian 
g  1.1.2  priest 
g  A/.3  Jew 
g  1.2  woman 
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g  1.2.1  nun 
g  1.2.2  white  woman 
g  1.3  faithful  servant 
g  1.4  child 
g  1.5  owner 

g  1.6  parts  of  human  body 
g  2  animal 

g  2.1  mammal 

g  2.1.1  transformed  from  human 
g  2.1.2  horse 
g  2.1.3  dog 
g  2.1.4  ox,  bull,  kine 
g  2.1.5  mouse 
g  2.1.6  swine,  boar 
g  2.1.7  goat 
g  2.1.8  sheep 
g  2.1.9  bear 

g  2.1.10  weasel,  varmint 
g  2.1.11  cat 
g  2.2  amphibia 
g  2.2.1  toad 
g  2.3  serpent 

g  2.3.1  snake  maiden 
g  2.4  insects 
g  2.5  dragon 
g  2.6  bird  or  poultry 
g  2.7  water  animal 
g  2.7.1  leech 

g  3  supernatural  guardian 
g  3.1  ghosts/revenant 
g  3.1.1  ghost  of  woman 
g  3. 1.1.1  La  Llorona 
g  3. 1.1.2  woman  in  animal  form 
g  3. 1.1. 3  white  lady/ woman  in 
white 

g  3.1.2  ghost  of  man 

g  3. 1.2.1  horseman,  usually  head¬ 
less 

g  3. 1.2.2  headless 
g  3. 1.2. 3  pirates 
g  3. 1.2.4  Indians 
g  3. 1.2. 5  owner 
g  3. 1.2.6  demonic  dead 
g  3. 1.2.7  priest  or  monk 
g  3.1.3  skeleton 
g  3. 1.3.1  headless 
g  3.1.4  penitent  spirit 


g  3. 1.4.1  restless  dead 
g  3.2  giants 
g  3.3  ogres,  etc. 
g  3.4  devil/demon 
g  3.5  witch 

g  3.6  elf,  gnome,  troll,  fairy,  etc. 
g  3.7  pigmies 
g  3.8  undesignated  spirits 
g  3.9  animal  spirits 
g  3.9.1  birds 
g  3.9.2  dogs,  goats,  etc. 
g  3.10  gods 
g  3.10.1  angel 
g  3.10.2  Great  Spirit 
g  3.11  ghost  lights 
g  3.12  rainbow 
g  4  inanimate  objects 
g  4.1  stones,  etc. 
g  4.2  tree,  other  plant  life 
g  4.3  weapon,  such  as  fiery  boot,  etc. 
g  4.4  ship 

g  4.5  poison  or  poison  gas 
g  4.5.1  poisonous  powder 
g  4.6  lights 

g  5  supernatural  warnings 
g  5.1  sound  of  wagon,  stage 
g  5.2  human  sounds/ghost  voices 
g  5.3  mechanical  sounds,  chains,  etc. 
g  5.4  animal  sounds 

Motif  h 

Beliefs  associated  with  lost  mines  and 
treasures 

h  1  time  favorable  for  search 
h  1.1  midnight 
h  1.2  dawn 

h  1.2.1  before  sunrise 
h  1.3  midday 
h  1.3.1  afternoon 
h  1.4  sundown 

h  1.4.1  other  phases  of  sun 
h  1.5  night 

h  1.5.1  before  mignight 
h  1.6  phases  of  the  moon 
h  1.6.1  half  moon 
h  1.6.2  full,  or  nearly  full,  moon 
h  1.7  according  to  special  calendar 
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A  1.8  lucky  days 

h  1.8.1  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday, 
Easter 

h  1.8.2  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas 
h  1.8.3  New  Year’s  Eve,  New  Year’s 
Day 

A  1.8.4  saints’  days,  holy  days 
h  1. 8.4.1  St.  John’s  Day 
A  1. 8.4.2  Pentecost 
h  1.8.4. 3  Advent 
h  1.9  unlucky  days 
h  1.10  when  flame  is  seen 
h  1.11  after  violent  storm 
h  1.11.1  after  rain 
h  2  time  unfavorable  for  search 

h  2.1  between  midnight  and  morning 
h  2.2  dawn 
A  2.3  midday 
h  2.4  sundown 
h  2.5  at  night 
A  2.6  phases  of  the  moon 
A  2.7  search  unlucky  at  any  time 
A  2.8  when  disturbed  by  dead  in  coach 
A  3  procedures  to  be  observed  during 
search 
A  3.1  silence 

A  3.1.1  laughter  nullifies  silence 
A  3.1.2  derogatory  remarks  nullify 
silence 

A  3.1.3  speaking  nullifies  silence 
A  3. 1.3.1  answering  to  name 
A  3.1.4  sneezing  nullifies  silence 
A  3.1.5  cock  crow  nullifies  silence 
A  3.2  keeping  one’s  back  to  certain  ob¬ 
ject 

A  3.2.1  tabu  against  looking  around 
or  back 

A  3.2.2  working  backwards 
A  3.3  abstinence 
A  3.3.1  fasting 
A  3.3.2  incontinence 
A  3.4  prayer 

A  3.5  disturbing  searchers  to  nullify 
work 

A  3.5.1  disturbing  with  gallows 
A  3.5.2  disturbing  with  millstone 
A  3.5.3  storm/lightning 


A  3.5.4  physical  attack 
A  3.5.5  devil 
A  3.5.6  guardian  spirit 
A  3.5.7  wagon 
A  3.5.8  magic  illusion 
A  3.5.9  noises 

A  3.5.10  balls  of  fire/lights 
A  3.5.11  hurling  stones 
A  3.6  maintaining  prescriptions 

A  3.6  turning  around  specified 
number  of  times 

A  3.6.2  shooting  over  place  where 
item  is  buried 

A  3.6.3  going  naked/barefoot/etc. 

A  3.6.4  wearing  special  clothing 
A  3.7  use  of  religious  objects  to  protect 
searchers 

A  3.8  propitiation  of  guardians 
A  3.9  efficacious  helpers  to  take  on 
search 

A  3.9.1  animal 
A  3.9.2  human 
A  3.9.3  plant 

A  3.10  prayer/verbal  charm  useful  to 
searcher 

A  4  handling  found  treasure 
A  4.1  take  all  or  none 
A  4.2  take  only  part  or  what  one  needs 
A  4.3  take  none;  reconceal 

A  4.3.1  never  take  church  treasure 
A  4.4  if  guardian  is  white  ghost,  safe  to 
take  treasure 

A  4.5  if  guardian  is  black  ghost,  bad 
luck  to  take  any 

A  4.6  ways  to  keep  treasure  from  mov¬ 
ing  or  changing 

A  4.7  leave  something  in  place  of 
treasure 

A  4.8  treasure  taken  with  deceit  must 
be  given  as  alms 

A  4.9  mark  cross  on  treasure  to  keep 
from  losing  it 

A  4.10  finder  must  use  treasure  neither 
evilly  nor  selfishly 
A  4.10.  1  misfortune  will  follow  un¬ 
less  treasure  is  shared  with  reveal- 
er 
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h  4.11  treasure  money  is  poisonous 
and  must  be  treated  before  it  can  be 
touched 

h  4.12  item  must  be  shared  with  its 
guardian 

h  4.13  treasure  must  be  thrown  down¬ 
stream 

h  5  causes  of  change  or  disappearance  of 
item 

h  5.1  changes  to  charcoal,  ashes,  dust, 
etc. 

h  5.1.1  if  searcher  speaks 
h  5.1.2  if  searcheis  are  suspicious  of 
one  another 

h  5.1.3  if  searchers  argue 
h  5.1.4  if  searcher  is  a  sinner 
h  5.1.5  if  searchers  are  envious  of 
one  another 

h  5.1.6  if  buried  by  one  now  dead  or 
by  someone  unknown 
h  5.1.7  to  foil  searcher 
h  5.2  treasure  or  mine  changes  location 
h  5.2.1  at  specified  rate  in  given 
period  of  time 

h  5.2.2  will  sink  if  its  own  accord, 
particularly  if  uncovered 
h  5.2.3  if  fail  to  follow  specified 
ritual 

h  5.3  item  may  change  to  something 
worthless  temporarily 
h  5.3.1  if  glowing  coal  fails  to  light 
pipe,  treasure  thrown  away 
h  5.3.2  if  Schlusselblume  (’’key  flower” 
—  cowslip  or  primrose)  is  misus¬ 
ed 

h  5.4  guardian  conceals  or  moves  item 
if  searcher  approaches  it 
h  5.4.1  devil  transports  treasure 
through  the  air 

h  5.4.2  guardian  attacks  searcher 
and  drives  him  off 
h  5.5  item  increases/renews  itself 
h  5.5.1  heat  of  sun  creates  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  precious  stones 

h  6  treasure  or  mine  haunted  or  cursed 
h  6.1  if  concealed  with  violence 
h  6.2  by  body  buried  at  site 


h  6.3  ghosts  continually  conceal  item 
better 

h  6.4  one  who  dies  or  who  buries  dead 
with  treasure  will  guard  it 
h  6.5  if  castle  overlies  treasure,  it  will 
be  enchanted  and  sink 
h  6.6  by  one  who  hid  treasure  in  his 
own  lifetime 

h  7  dangers  of  revealing  location  of  item- 
h  7.1  revelation  will  anger  gods/guar¬ 
dians 

h  7.1.1  gods  or  spirits  will  revenge 
selves  on  or  kill  revealer 
h  7.2  revelation  will  lead  to  tribal 
punishment 

h  7.2.1  tribal  tradition  forbids  revel¬ 
ation 

h  7.3  guardians  will  kill  one  who 
reveals  location  of  or  uncovers  item 
h  7.3.1  revealer  will  drop  dead 
h  7.4  revealer  will  be  cursed/have  bad 
luck/die 

h  8  supernatural  or  other  indicators  or 
means  of  locating  item 
h  8.1  fire/flame/burning  light 
h  8.2  ghost  will  lead  searcher  to  item, 
frequently  site  of  its  burial 
h  8.3  bloom  or  mist 
h  8.4  dream  or  vision;  supernatural 
sixth  sense;  seance 
h  8.4.1  as  warning  against  search 
h  8.4.2  if  dream  is  repeated  three 
times,  it  is  true 

h  8.5  divining  rods,  etc.,  which  react 
to  presence  of  item 
h  8.5.1  magnetic  sand 
h  8.5.2  philosopher’s  stone 
h  8.6  special  machine  to  locate  treasure 
/  mine 

h  8.6.1  special  undersea  diving  bell 
h  8.7  ghost  or  skeleton  of  owner 
searches  for  item 
h  8.8  earth  mirror/glass/mirror 
h  8.9  seeing  treasure  once  is  good  sign 
of  location 

h  8.10  birds  as  indicators  of  item 
h  8.11  use  of  clairvoyant  vase 
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h  8.12  sounds  as  indicators  of  item 
h  8.12.1  wagon/stage 
h  8.12.2  human  sounds 
h  8.12.3  mechanical  sounds;  rolling 
money,  etc. 
h  8.12.4  chains 
h  8.12.5  animal  sounds 
h  8.12.6  bells 

h  8.13  talisman  as  indicator  of  item 
h  8.14  special  sword  as  indicator  of 
item 

h  9  means  of  marking  location  of  item 
h  9.1  use  of  blessed  or  religious  object 
h  9.1.1  clothing 
h  9.2  mark  with  holy  symbol 
h  9.3  ways  to  keep  treasure  from  being 
found  by  others 

h  9.3.1  bury  ashes  so  finder  will 
think  item  has  changed  into  ashes 
h  10  how  treasure  looks 
h  10.1  natural  deposits 
h  10.2  man-made  deposits 
h  11  locators  or  searchers  will  have  bad 
luck  or  die 

h  11.1  dangerous  to  search  for  item 
buried  by  those  now  dead 
h  11.1.1  dangerous  to  return  to 
place  where  one  of  own  group 
has  died 

h  11.2  bad  luck  will  follow  if  one 
speaks 

h  11.3  if  item  is  found  or  taken  by  one 
other  than  person  it  was  intended 
for 

h  11.4  when  Indian  sign  is  on  item 
h  11.4.1  when  spirits  are  against 
searcher 

h  11.5  if  find  and  take  item  when  one 
is  alone 

h  11.6  building  will  fall 
h  11.7  searchers  will  be  shot  at  or 
otherwise  attacked 

h  12  when  item  will  appear;  by  whom  it 
will  be  found 
h  12.1  by  owner 

h  12.1.1  only  owner  has  right  to 
search 


h  12.2  by  person  for  whom  meant 
h  12.2.1  cannot  be  found  by  white 
men 

h  12.3  by  son  of  stranger 
h  12.4  if  one  locates  item,  but  cannot 
relocate  it,  then  it  was  not  meant 
for  him 

h  12.5  item  will  appear  only  when  un¬ 
sought 

h  12.6  item  will  rise  on  specific  day 
h  12.6.1  item  will  rise,  but  at  no 
specific  time 

h  12.6.2  times  when  will  appear 
h  12.6.2.1  will  rise  every  seven 
years 

h  12.6.2.2  will  rise  every  hundred 
years 

h  13  ways  to  find  or  raise  item 
h  13.1  by  feeding  corpse 

h  13.1.2  by  questioning  corpse 
h  13.2  by  religious  means 
h  13.3  by  magic  means 

h  13.3.1  by  use  of  magic  object  or 
crystal 

h  13.3.2  book  or  Bible 
h  13.3.3  circles  or  drawings 
h  13.3.3.1  by  walking  around  in 
figures 

h  13.3.4  special  formulas 
h  13.3.5  using  metal  object,  such  as 
ring 

h  13.3.6  using  soup 
h  13.3.7  using  candle 
h  13.3.8  using  special  woods 
h  13.3.9  using  blood 
h  13.3.10  using  pentacle  (plate) 
h  13.4  taking  others  to  help  in  search 
h  13.5  using  flowers,  herbs 
h  13.6  special  indicators  of  item 
h  13.6.1  calfskin 
h  13.6.2  treasure  key 
h  13.6.3  plants/trees 
h  13.6.4  clothing 
h  13.6.5  insects 
h  13.6.6  bread 
h  13.6.7  speculari 
h  13.6.8  animals 
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h  13.6.9  skeletons 
h  13.6.10  colors 
h  13.6.11  vapors 
h  13.6.11.1  rays 

h  13.6.12  snow  melting  over  metal 
deposits 

h  13.6.12.1  over  newly  disturbed 
ground 

h  13.7  guardian  spirits 
h  13.7.1  ghosts  of  animals 
h  13.7.2  under  curse  by  priest  or 
others 

h  14  people/animals,  etc.,  who  can  find 
or  raise  item 
h  14.1  human 
h  14.1.1  children 
h  14.1.2  men 
h  14.1.2.1  priests 
h  14.1.2.2  innocent  men 
h  14.1.3  women 
h  14.1.3.1  widow 
h  14.1.3.2  virgin 
h  14.1.4  man  or  woman 

h  14.1.4.1  weakminded  person 
h  14.1.4.2  one  who  understands 
animal  language 

h  14.1.4.3  conjurors,  hypnotists, 
magicians,  etc. 

h  14.1.4.4  persons  in  special  occu¬ 
pations 

h  14.1.4.5  people  of  specified 
nationalities 

h  14.1.4.6  people  having  third  eye 
(Eye  of  Shiva) 
h  14.2  supernatural 
h  14.3  animals 
h  14.3.1  mammals 
h  14.3.2  birds 

h  15  special  knowledge  needed  by  search¬ 
er 

h  15.1  time  favorable  for  search 

h  16  treasure  owners  or  trustees 
h  16.1  devil 
h  16.2  rooster 

h  17  special  protection  for  treasure 
h  17.1  poisonous  substance  buried  with 
treasure  gives  off  gas 


h  18  where  treasure  may  be  found 
h  18.1  in  burial  place 
h  18.2  treasure  mountain 

h  18.2.1  in  mountains  where  are  wo¬ 
men  in  white 

h  18.2.2  in  mountains  where  are 
eternal  sleepers 

h  18.2.3  in  mountains  where  are 
dwarfs 

h  18.3  in  ground 

h  18.3.1  deadly  gas  as  sign  of  item 
h  18.3.2  where  one  stumbles  three 
times 

h  18.3.3  where  ground  sounds  hol¬ 
low 

h  18.4  underworld 

h  18.4.1  dead  take  item  to  under¬ 
world 

h  18.5  in  caves 
h  18.6  where  meteor  falls 
h  18.7  at  end  of  rainbow 
h  18.8  where  certain  trees  or  plants 
grow 

h  18.9  where  snow  melts  readily 
h  18.10  where  there  is  no  dew  in  the 
morning 

h  18.11  in  thunderstorms 

h  18.11.1  where  lightning  strikes 
twice 

h  18.12  where  there  are  certain  insects 
h  18.13  in  special  enclosures 
h  18.13.1  animal  stalls 
h  18.14  in  containers  (pots,  jars,  etc.) 
h  18.14.  1  in  pillow  under  dead 
man’s  head 

h  18.14.2  in  beggar’s  hat  or  coat 
h  18.15  in  hole 
h  18.16  under  stone 
h  18.17  in  ancient  building 

h  18.17.1  in  corners  of  buildings;  in 
fireplaces  or  basements 
h  18.18  in  old  books  for  maps,  waybills 
h  19  magic  means  of  finding  or  raising 
item 

h  19.1  by  conjury  or  appealing  to 
guardian  spirits 

h  19.1.1  sacrifice  to  guardian  spirits 
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h  19.1.1.1  devil 

h  19.1.2  feeding  guardian  spirit 
h  19.1.3  appealing  to  devil  as  guar¬ 
dian  spirit 

h  19.2  enlisting  aid  of  the  devil  or  of 
witch 

h  19.2.1  riddling  the  devil 
h  19.3  human  sacrifice 
h  19.3.1  son  or  daughter 
h  19.3.1.1  Jewish  girl 
h  19.3.1.2  virgin 
h  19.3.2  women 
h  19.3.2.1  wife 

h  19.4  redemption  of  treasure  guardian 
h  19.4.1  redeemed  when  searcher 
gains  key/or  finds  treasure 
h  19.4.2  when  searcher  kisses  guar¬ 
dian 

h  19.4.3  at  midnight 
h  19.4.4  by  using  Host 
h  19.5  exorcising  guardian  spirit 
h  19.6  animal  sacrifice 
h  19.6.1  mammal 
h  19.6.2  serpent 
h  19.6.3  bird/poultry 
h  19.7  bones 

h  20  offering  thanks  for  finding  item 
h  20.1  sacrifice 

h  21  what  happens  to  searchers 
h  21.1  door  falls  on  heels 

h  21.1.1  heel  cut  off  by  iron  gate  as 
it  closes  on  searcher 
h  21.2  if  searcher  dies  while  seeking 
treasure,  must  guard  it  thereafter 
h  21.3  to  prevent  death  after  finding 
item,  cover  hole 

h  21.4  if  raise  treasure,  finder  will  die, 
usually  within  one  year 
h  21.4.1  treasure  may  be  obtained  at 
peril  of  one’s  life 

h  21.5  devil’s  attempts  to  nullify  search 
h  21.6  stones  thrown  at  searchers  hit 
no  one 

h  21.7  what  will  happen  to  searchers  in 
cave 

h  21.8  guardians  will  seize  searcher 
h  21.8.1  guardian  will  kill  searcher 


h  21.9  searcher  will  go  blind  or  mad 
h  21.10  danger  to  searcher  from  poiso¬ 
nous  vapors 

h  21.11  danger  to  searcher  from  vibra¬ 
tions  of  metals 

h  22  worthless  objects  are  really  or 
become  treasure,  etc. 
h  22.1  worthless  objects  change  to 
gold  if  discarded 
h  22.2  glowing  coal  is  really  gold 
h  22.3  item  may  appear  worthless 
h  22.3.1  if  worthless  objects  are  kept, 
will  turn  into  treasure 
h  22.4  snow  turns  into  treasure 

Motif  j 

Place  of  concealment  found  after  removal 
of  valuable  item 
j  1  empty  hole  found 

j  1.1  signs  of  box/other  container  found 
j  2  empty  box/other  container  or  its 
remains  found 

j  2.1  empty  pouch/money  bag  found 
j  2.2  empty  pot/jar  found 
j  3  mine  shaft,  treasure  room,  etc.  found 
with  signs  of  valuable  objects  having 
been  removed 

j  3.1  mine  found,  but  vein  exhausted 
j  3.2  treasure  site  found,  but  treasure 
gone 

j  4  coins,  etc.,  found  at  site,  but  major 
portion  gone 

j  4.1  marks  of  coins  found 
j  5  empty  grave/vault  found 
j  6  empty  (wrecked)  ship  found;  item 
gone 

Motif  k 

Reasons  why  location  of  concealed  or 
lost  object  not  found  or  recovered 
hi  by  locator,  owner,  or  person  knowing 
or  told  where  treasure  or  mine  is  con¬ 
cealed 

k  1.1  cannot  recall/recognize  land¬ 
marks  or  place  of  concealment 
k  1.1.1  because  of  thirst 
k  1.1.2  because  of  heat 
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k  1.1.3  because  of  cold 
k  1.1.4  because  of  hunger 
k  1.1.5  because  of  drunkenness 
k  1.1.6  because  of  high  fever/illness/ 
exhaustion/blindness/injuries 
k  1.1.7  because  of  confusion  in  sense 
of  direction  or  uncertainty  about 
where  person  was  at  time  of  dis¬ 
covery 

k  1.1.8  because  of  amnesia 
k  1.1.9  because  of  senility 
k  1.1.10  because  of  hasty  departure 
or  excitement  at  time  of  discovery, 
thus  preventing  accurate  obser¬ 
vation  of  landmarks 
k  1.1.11  because  of  insanity  induced 
by  excitement 

k  1.1.12  because  too  young  when 
saw/discovered  location  so  that 
cannot  recall  landmarks  or  clues 
k  1.1.13  because  lost  at  time  of  dis¬ 
covery 

k  1.2  debility  or  old  age  prevent  re¬ 
turning  to  place 

k  1.3  dies  of  thirst  or  bad  water  before 
can  reveal  location 
k  1.4  duties  prevent  return 
k  1.4.1  family  duties 
k  1.4.2  military  duties 
k  1.5  moves  away  from  vicinity;  never 
returns 

k  1.6  in  captivity;  unable  to  return 
k  1.7  enters  or  is  in  vocation  which 
precludes  return 

k  1.7.1  busy  at  vocation;  has  no 
wish  to  return 

k  1.8  fears  attack/retribution;  avoids 
location 

k  1.9  loses  map/other  document;  can¬ 
not  recall  details 

k  1.9.1  map,  etc.,  lost,  sometimes 
after  owner’s  death 
k  1.9.2  map,  etc.,  destroyed 
k  1.9.3  map,  etc.,  stolen 
k  1.  10  willing  to  lead  others  near 
location,  but  not  directly  to  it 
k  1.10.1  after  leading  others  near 


location,  disappears 
k  10.1.2  promises  to  lead  others  to 
location;  never  does 
k  10.1.3  leads  others  near  location; 

but  dies  before  reaching  it 
k  10.1.4  finds  item,  conceals  fact 
from  partner  but  uses  item 
k  1.11  unable  to  interpret  own  map  or 
other  document 

k  1.12  leaves  location,  sometimes  for 
assistance;  cannot  find  place  again 
k  1.12.1  willing  to  lead  others  to 
location,  but  cannot  find  place 
again 

k  1.13  never  finds  time  to  return  to/ 
investigate  location 
k  1.14  uses  mine/treasure  during  own 
lifetime,  but  will  not  reveal  location 
k  1.15  locates  mine/treasure,  does  not 
use  it,  but  refuses  to  reveal  location 
k  1.16  refuses  to  talk  about  discovery 
or  reveal  place  of  concealment 
k  1.17  fails  to  interpret  symbols  lead¬ 
ing  to  mine/treasure 
k  1.18  disappears  or  dies  before  reveal¬ 
ing  or  returning  to  location 
k  1.19  does  not  realize  value  of  dis¬ 
covery  until  too  late;  unable  to  find 
location  again 

k  1.20  near  site,  but  abandons  search 
k  1.20.1  sidetracked  by  dangers/ 
threats,  or  other  interests  such  as 
hunting 

k  1.21  has  horrifying  experience  in 
connection  with  mine/treasure;  nev¬ 
er  returns  to  location 
k  1.21.1  cannot  cope  with  wildlife/ 
desert/etc.;  abandons  mine/trea¬ 
sure 

k  1.21.2  goes  insane 
k  1.21.3  Indians  avoid  location  be¬ 
cause  tribesman  slain  there 
k  2  unable  to  relocate  or  rediscover  loca¬ 
tion  ;  searcher  usually  not  original  find¬ 
er  or  owner 

k  2.1  informant  gives  indefinite/insuffi¬ 
cient  clues  and  is  not  available  for 
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questioning  or  has  no  additional 
information 

k  2.2  documents/maps  faulty  or  in¬ 
complete 

k  2.3  when  tells  story  to  others,  unable 
to  give  exact  clues  to  location 
k  2.4  landmarks  altered  by  owner/ 
locator 

k  2.4.1  clues  such  as  rocks  removed; 

shaft  filled  in  or  sealed 
k  2.4.2  trees/other  growth  altered 
k  2.4.3  buildings/other  structures  al¬ 
tered  or  removed 

k  2.5  stumbles  on  site  but  fails  to 
realize  has  done  so;  when  learns 
truth,  unable  to  relocate  site 
k  2.6  landmarks  or  clues  altered  in¬ 
advertently 

k  2.7  searcher  goes  insane 
k  2.8  searcher  finds  location  but  is 
slain  to  prevent  his  revealing  it  to 
others 

k  2.9  finds  vicinity  of  location;  cannot 
find  mine/treasure 
k  2.9.1  falls  asleep;  wakes  to  find 
clues  gone 

k  2.10  unable  to  trail  locator  to  site  or 
to  follow  trail  to  location 
k  2.10.1  unable  to  follow  ghost  to 
location 

k  2.11  knows  location,  but  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  mine/treasure 
k  2.12  site  found,  but  cannot  legally 
use  mine/treasure 

k  2.13  knows  where  mine/treasure  is, 
but  does  not  search 
k  2.13.1  does  not  believe  item  is 
where  it  is  said  to  be,  so  does  not 
look  for  it 

k  2.14  duties  prevent  going  in  search 
of  item 

k  2.15  knows  where  item  is,  but  dies 
or  is  killed  before  undertaking 
search 

k  2.16  finds  location,  but  fails  to  mark 
place  so  can  relocate  it 
k  2.16.1  with  buoy 


k  2.17  abandons  search  because  shot  at 
or  otherwise  attacked 
k  2.18  becomes  ill  at  site;  leaves.  Has 
other  trouble,  leaves. 
k  2.18.1  disagrees  about  distribution 
of  find;  abandons  item  or  location 
k  2.19  refuses  to  search  because  of  bad 
weather  or  other  conditions 
k  3  landmarks  or  clues  altered  by  natur¬ 
al  causes 

k  3.1  storm/cloudburst 
k  3.1.1  rain 
k  3.2  sandstorm/wind 
k  3.3  tide 

k  3.3.1  sweeps  item  in/out;  variable 
accessibility  of  item 
k  3.4  natural  overgrowth/general 
weathering 
k  3.5  flood 
k  3.6  earthquake 

k  3.7  spalling/avalanche/landslide 
k  3.8  erosion;  change  in  shoreline 
k  3.9  fire 

k  3.10  lake/hole/cave  fills  with  earth/ 
sand,  etc. 

k  4  natural  or  other  causes  prevent  recov¬ 
ery  of  treasure  or  working  of  mine 
k  4.1  site  floods;  unable  to  pump  it  dry 
k  4.1.1  unable  to  drain  lake 
k  4.2  sea 

k  4.2.1  coral  encrustation  precludes 
access 

k  4.2.2  sand  buries  item 

k  4.2.2. 1  tide  shifts  treasure  or 
searcher’s  equipment 
k  4.3  expedition  beset  by  mishaps 
k  4.3.1  crew  deserts/mutinees; 
search  abandoned 
k  4.3. 1.1  fears  crew’s  treachery; 
search  abandoned 
k  4.3.2  feud  develops;  search  aban¬ 
doned 

k  4.4  bad  weather/storm  drives  expe¬ 
dition  away  or  makes  work  too  dan¬ 
gerous 

k  4.5  ship/other  equipment  disabled 
k  4.6  supplies/finances  exhausted  or 
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destroyed 

k  4.7  site  filled  in  by  dirt/sand,  etc.; 

unable  to  get  at  item 
k  4.8  salvage  equipment  inadequate 
k  4.9  treasure  disbursed/broken  apart / 
sinks  into  sand  or  ground 
k  4.10  item  inaccesible  for  other  reas¬ 
ons,  such  as  depth  of  water,  strong 
currents,  etc. 

k  4.11  searcher  fears  ghosts,  etc. 
k  4. 12  search  called  off  by  government 
or  other  official  order 
k  4.12.1  war  causes  search  to  be 
called  off 

Motif  n 

Special  circumstances  associated  with 

discovery 

n  1  item  discovered  by  accident 

n  1.1  while  idly  examining  or  chipping 
at  rocks  or  idly  digging 
n  1.1.1  while  enjoying  recreation  or 
p!ay 

n  1.2  while  farming 
n  1.3  while  berry  picking,  etc. 
n  1.4  while  sea  diving  or  exploring 
n  1.5  while  working  at  usual  job 
n  1.5.1  while  digging  well 
n  1.5.2  while  doing  archaeological 
digging 

n  1.6  while  seeking  help  out  of  predica¬ 
ment 

n  1.6.1  taking  shelter  from  storm  or 
resting  along  trail 


n  2  accidental  discovery  associated  with 
animal 

n  2.1  while  in  pursuit  of  animal/or  as 
result  of  search 

n  2.2  while  working  with  animal  or 
herding  animals 

n  2.3  while  escaping  from  animal 
n  2.4  while  hunting  or  fishing 
n  2.5  while  dog  chases  animal 
n  2.6  while  observing  animal/insects, 
etc. 

n  2.7  kick  by  animal  restores  lost  mem¬ 
ory 

n  3  dreams  or  visions 
Motif  p 

Miscellaneous  circumstances  associated 
with  act  of  concealment 
p  1  murder,  usually  at  site 

p  1.1  of  someone  who  helped  conceal 
item 

p  1.2  of  partner  who  helps  conceal 
mine/treasure 

p  2  destruction  of  objects  at  site 
p  2.1  by  burning 

p  3  burial  of  objects  other  than  treasure 
at  site 
p  3.1  body 
p  3.1.1  human 

Motif  r 

Denial  that  mine/treasure  exists  or,  if  so, 
that  item  was  ever  really  lost 
r  1  denial  that  mine/treasure  exists 


Motif  a 

Topographic  and  cultural  features  associated  with  place  of  concealment. 


a  1  hills,  rocks,  other  land  projections 

a  1.2  at  or  near  mountain  range,  mountain,  or  peak  Ashbaugh  1958b,  38.  Ashbaugh 
1958a,  52.  Bailey  1959,  16,  17,  47.  Bailey  1960a,  14,  48,  (2).  Bailey  1961c,  50,  54, 
Bailey  1941,  47,  50,  62,  65,  67,  74,  80,  84,  90,  93,  95,  103,  111,  112,  122,  135,  168, 
185,  188,  199,  216,  219,  228,  242,  243,  250,  252,  266.  Baughman  1953.  Baylor  1947, 
141.  Beard  1933,  160,  167  (2),  303,  305.  Bellamy  1941,  5.  Blake  1962,  28.  Boatright 
1958,  114  (2),  115.  Boatright  1949,  149.  Boatright  1954,  84,  91,  92  (2),  93,94,  95,  96. 
Champion  1943,  24.  Cleator  1960,  27,  32,  33,  54,  167.  Coffman  1957,  57,  63,  69,  70, 
78,  79,  80,  82,  87,  88,  91,  92,  177  (3),  185  (2),  186.  Coneston  1955,  9,  26.  Conrotto 
1958,  17.  Cooper  1951,  21,  (2),  33  (2)  34,  106,  136,  141.  Dobie  1957,  18.  Dobie  1930a, 
2,  2—3,  33,  91,  152  159  (2),  171,  173,  186,  187,  190,  213,  225,  226,  233,  256,  264, 
296,  299,  301,  333.  Dobie  1958a,  14.  Dobie  1932,  74,  76.  Dobie  1954,  35.  Dorr  1962, 
14.  Drake  1955,  12.  Ferguson  1937,  6,  29,  41,  50,  54,  59,  85,  145.  Ferguson  1957,  57, 
59,  64,  90,  105.  Forbes  1961,  21.  Ford  1944,  14.  Galbraith  1963,  10.  Gardner  1963 
20.  Helm  1953,  17.  Henderson  1952,  12.  Hillery  1953,  18.  Hult  1951,  2,  17,  54,  71,  73, 
93,  94,  104,  106,  111,  119,  122,  149,  196,  204,  208.  Hurley  1951,  206.  Thompson  1932 
—1936,  511.1.11*.  Kelly  1943,  25.  Leadabrand  1956,  26.  Leadabrand  1954,  11. 
Long  1959,  30.  Macur  1964,  19.  Marquiss  1964b,  9.  Miller  1953,  28.  Mitchell  1940a, 
24.  Mitchell  1940e,  14.  Mitchell  1941d,  27.  Mitchell  1948a,  19.  Mitchell  1953c,  15, 
56,  68,  85,  102,  110,  111,  133,  141,  155,  161,  166,  176  (2),  181,  182,  187,  189,  202, 
205,  217,  231.  248.  Mitchell  1949b,  10.  Murbarger  1955a,  10.  Nesmith  214.  1958, 
Paine  1911,  252.  Penfield  1962,  128,  132.  Rascoe  1962,  27,  68,  73,  74,  76,  78,  79,  91, 
99,  100,  107,  111.  Rascoe  1961,  43,  56,  46,  47,  49,  51,  56,  58,  70  (2),  72,  74,  79,  83, 
87,  89,  93,  96,  100,  113,  116,  120,  121.  Robertson  1927,  17.  Russ  1963,  9.  Russell  1955, 
6.  Santschi  1938,  6,  12  (2),  13,  19,  28,  32,  33,  37,  39,  76,  77  (2),  82,  86,  88,  103,  105, 
106,  108,  118,  134.  Shepherd  1954,  19.  Shoemaker  1910,  69.  Skinner  1896,  242,  278. 
Thompson,  Harold  1939,  300.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  511.1.11  (U.S.  Baughman). 
Weight  1955b,  14.  Weight  1961a,  31.  Weight  1954,  19.  Weight  1948,  17.  Weight 
1960,  10.  White  1953,  21.  Winters  1954,  14.  Wirt  1952,  23.  Baughman  1953,  706. 
Braddy  1945,  359.  Brendle  1944,  47.  Chapiseau  1902,  228.  Dobie  1964,  21,  24,  57, 
68,  70,  235.  Hancock  1960,  101.  Potter  1960,  163,  420.  Ripley  1956,  14.  Sether  1958, 
17.  Shoemaker  1910,  69. 

a  1.2.1  mountain  pass,  gap,  or  divide  Bailey  1960b,  16.  Bailey  1960a,  14.  Bailey 
1941,  50,  71,  90,  108,  109.  Cleator  1960,  90.  Coffman  1957,  61,  84,  186.  Dobie  1930a, 
183,  243.  Ferguson  1937,  30,  31  (2).  Ferguson  1957,  54,  117,  125.  Hurley  1951,  208 
Mitchell  1953c,  98,  176,  204,  205.  Mitchell  1948c,  13.  Rascoe  1962,  48,  53,  57,  64,  68, 
83,  99,  105.  Rascoe  1961,  57,  80,  105,  106,  119,  120.  Richard  1954,  40.  Santschi  1938, 
87,  88.  Skinner  1896,  288.  Weight  1954,  18. 

a  1.3  at  or  near  hill,  butte,  ridge,  or  dike  Bacon  1922,  291.  Bailey  1959,  47.  Bailey 
1960a,  14,  49.  Bailey  1941,  33,  45,  46,  64,  88,  109,  111,  168,  179,  188,  198,  200,  202, 
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239,  257,  281,  287,  316.  Beard  1933,  44,  52,  60,  65,  68,  77,  89,  119,  126,  127,  144,  220, 
222,  226,  237,  307,  343.  Boatright  1954,  94.  Champion  1943,  24.  Cleator  1960,  31. 
Coffman  1957,  14,  61,  65,  67,  76,  86,  101,  186.  Conrotto  1958,  18.  Cooper  1951,  129, 
134,  135.  Dobie  1950,  9.  Dobie  1957,  18.  Dobie  1931,  133.  Dobie  1928,  292.  Dobie 
1932,  77.  Dobie  1930a,  9,  50,  52,  58,  71,  79,  83,  86,  87,  92,  93,  99,  122,  124,  150,  167. 
Ferguson  1937,  48,  88,  92,  150,  251.  Ferguson  1957,  17,  31,  47,  49,  69,  71,  72,  114. 
Gardner,  George  1952,  25.  George  1959,  53.  Giddings  1952,  5.  Hult  1957,  54,  158, 
186.  Hurley  1951,  202,  208  (3).  Karraker  1934,  2.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Marquiss  1964a, 

11.  Marston  1956,  27.  Mitchell  1940f,  9.  Mitchell  1953c,  13,  15,  20,  84,  189,  217. 
Paine  1911,  12.  Paterson  1963,  71.  Penfield  1962,  128,  132,  137,  140,  142.  Ransom 

1950,  17.  Rascoe  1962,  36,  65,  82,  99,  113.  Rascoe  1961,  46,  65,  77,  93,  110.  Santschi 
1938,  10,  17,  52,  54,  60,  71,  89,  90,  101,  102,  109.  Skinner  1896,  271,  272,  290.  Snow 

1951,  138,  168.  Splitter  1954,  22,  23,  25.  Weight  1955a,  6.  Weight  1961a,  31.  Weight 
1961b,  25.  White  1953,  22.  Wilson,  Henry  1946,  9.  Woodward  1947,  18.  Ansell  1959, 

12.  Boatright  1954,  84,  92,  94,  95,  96.  Dobie  1931,  259.  Dobie  1932,  77.  Latham 
1878,  16.  Brendle  1944,  46.  Dorson  1946,  182,  185.  Dobie  1964,  22,  79,  97.  Gard 
1962,  236,  240.  Hancock  1960,  93.  Treasure  1953,  138.  Wager  1957—1958,  26. 
Weinstock  1954,  376. 

a  1.4  mound,  knoll  Coffman  1957,  85.  Dobie  1930a,  118.  Hult  1957,  21.  Gard  1962, 

240.  Hurley  1951,  208.  Marquiss  1964b,  9.  Mitchell  1953c,  132.  Rascoe  1961,  114. 
Santschi  1938,  75.  Weight  1948,  17.  Weight  1960,  8. 

a  1.5  boulder,  arch,  rock  formation  Bailey  1960a,  49.  Bailey  1961a,  14.  Bailey  1941, 

68,  80,  109,  1 10,  205,  269,  320.  Beard  1933,  17,  18  (2),  256.  Bellamy  1941,  6.  Boatright 
1954,  92,  97.  Cleator  1960,  44,  60,  61,  90.  Coffman  1957,  8,  49,  55,  61,  76,  79,  174. 
Coniston  1955,  9.  Dobie  1950,  9.  Dobie  1930a,  40,  92,  93,  115,  166,  187,  201,  231, 
243,  302,  333.  Dobie  1941,  76.  Dobie  1932,  71,  74.  Dobie  1954,  36.  Drake  1955,  13. 
Ferguson  1937,  107.  Ferguson  1957,  79,  100.  Ford  1944,  14.  Gard  1962, 423.  Gardner, 
Erie  1963,  19.  George  1959,  54.  Hancock  1960,  33,  93,  141.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vi, 
87;  viii,  391.  Hult  1957,  2,  104,  160.  Karraker  1934,  16.  Kelly  1943,  26.  Knight 
1925a,  136.  Merrett  1958,  43,  46.  Miller  1963,  29.  Mitchell  1953c,  84,  133,  157,  177. 
Neeley  1928,  115.  Nesmith  1958,  17,  27,  28,  114,  157,  198,  235.  Paine  1911,  13,  422. 
Potter  1960,  62.  Rascoe  1961,  58,  59,  66.  Rieseberg  1959,  32.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Silver- 
berg  1960,  13.  Skinner  1896,  244,  268,  270,  271,  273.  Santschi  1938,  34,  35,  49,  52, 

69,  89,  90,  95,  103  (2),  146.  Snow  1953,  1 1 1.  Snow  1951,  146.  168,  174,  203.  Thomp¬ 
son  1939,  21.  Thompson  1932— 1936,  N  51 1.1.3  (*Winter  30)  ;N  51 1.6  (A.F.  Schmidt 
DF  XXXIX  106  ff) ;  N  523  (India:  Thompson-Balys).  Trumbo  1944,  14.  Weight 
1960,  8.  Whelchel  1962,  8. 

a  1.6  promontory  (landbound),  point  Dobie  1930a,  324.  Latil  1962,  89.  Dobie 
1964,  84.  Gard  1962,  243.  Paine  1911,  310,  421,  424.  Santschi  1938,  20.  Skinner 
1896,  267,  272  (2). 

a  1.7  cliff,  bluff,  rock  face  Bailey  1941,  229,  244,  248,  317,  324.  Beard  1933,  16,  18, 
86.  Boatright  1961,  271.  Cleator  1960,  90,  170.  Coffman  1957,  24,  50,  81,  184.  Cooper 
1951,  103,  136,  167,  184.  Dobie  1930a,  20,  151,  279.  Dobie  1964,  76.  Ferguson  1937, 
107.  Ferguson  1957,  95,  107.  Gard  1962,  233,  238,  239,  243.  Hancock  1960,  101. 
Long  1959,  31.  Murbarger  1957,  36.  Neeley  1938,  1 17.  Nesmith  1958,  235.  Paine  191 1, 
29,  310,  422.  Popper  1960,  387.  Rascoe  1961,  110.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Santschi  1938,  6, 
12,  21,  61,  115.  Snow  1953,  78,  86,  256.  Snow  1951,  141,  143,  236.  Trumbo  1944,  14. 
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a  1.8  volcanic  crater,  volcano  Bailey  1941,  83.  Ferguson  1931,  6,  201.  Ferguson 
1957,  14,  83,  129.  Mitchell  1953c,  16. 
a  2  on  flat  or  eroded  plain;  under  surface  of  plain. 

a  2.1  desert,  sand  dunes  Ashbaugh  1958a,  27.  Bailey  1941,  65.  Bellamy  1941,  5. 
Cooper  1951,  101,  123,  133.  Dobie  1930a,  206.  Ferguson  1937,  228.  Hult  1959,  114. 
Mitchell  1953c,  13,  50,  141.  Rascoe  1962,  136.  Rascoe  1961,  41,  42,  46,  86,  95. 
Weight  1960,  8.  Wilson  1946,  8. 

a  2.2  valley  do  not  delete  Henry  Bailey  1959,  47.  Bailey  1941,  51,  75,  88,  109,  282, 
297,  324.  Beard  1933,  16,  17,  216,  347.  Cleator  1960,  39,  120.  Coffman  1957,  53,  63, 
85,  185,  (2).  Cooper  1951,  30,  136.  Dobie  1964,  21.  Ferguson  1957,  56,  57,  71.  Gid- 
dings  1952,  6.  Hult  1957,  54,  92.  Leadabrand  1954,  10.  Mitchell  1940b,  23.  Mitchell 
1 940f,  9.  Mitchell  1953c,  13,  20,  176.  Paine  1911,  13,  16.  Penfield  1962,  142.  Rascoe 
1962,  6,  139.  Santschi  1938,  19,  87,  102.  Shepherd  1954,  19.  Skinner  1896,  284. 
Wager  1957 — 4958,  26.  Wortley  1959,  25. 

a  2.3  plateau,  mesa  Ashbaugh  1958a,  27.  Bailey  1941, 243,  244,  245.  Dobie  1930a, 
155.  Ferguson  1937,  107.  Ferguson  1957,  62,  86,  94.  Gardner  1963,  21.  Paine  1911, 
16,  235.  Rascoe  1961,  78.  Ruby  1964,  43. 
a  2.4  meadow,  pasture  Dobie  1957,  18.  Dobie  1930a,  90.  Hult  1957,  54,  69,  181. 
a  2.5  natural  park  or  clearing. 

a  2.6  gulley,  wash,  arroyo,  draw,  dry  gulch  Auer  1963,  26.  Bailey  1959,  16.  Bailey 
1960b,  42.  Coffman  1957,  80,  81.  Dobie  1930a,  26,  43,  244,  277.  Dobie  1964,  61. 
Ferguson  1931,  108.  Ferguson  1957,  58,  65,  116.  Hult  1957,  54,  90,  135,  213.  Leda- 
brand  1954,  11.  Long  1959,  30.  Mitchell  1953c,  155.  Rascoe  1962,  7,  53,  74,  78. 
Santschi  1938,  12,  37.  Snow  1951,  184. 

a  2.7  plain,  flat  Bailey  1960b,  42.  Bailey  1941,  100.  Boatright  1949,  152.  Boatright 
1954,  97.  Cleator  1960,  34.  Coffman  1957,  182.  Dobie  1930a,  94.  Rascoe  1962,  100. 
Rascoe  1961,  45.  Santschi  1938,  82.  Shepherd  1954,  19. 
a  2.7.1  heath  Beard  1933,  267,  268.  Cooper  1951,  88,  90. 

a  2.8  basin,  hollow,  dry  lake  bed  Coffman  1957,  176.  Dobie  1930a,  62,  88,  235,  267. 
Dorson  1946,  175.  Hoffmann  1927—1942,  ix,  38.  Hult  1957,  51,  216.  Mitchell  1953c, 
125,  133,  141,  217.  Shoemaker  1920,  81. 

a  2.9  mineral  chimney,  fissure,  small  crevice  Beard  1933,  219.  Cleator  1960,  90, 
174.  Coffman  1957,  88,  105.  Dobie  1930b,  120.  Gard  1962,  243.  Latil  1962,  206. 
Mitchell  1940a,  23.  Mitchell  1948a,  20.  Mitchell  1953c,  21,  71,  84,  141.  Penfield 
1962,  132,  136.  Rascoe  1962,  86,  89.  Santschi  1938,  80.  Skinner  1896,  267  (6),  268 
(2),  269  (3),  271,  273,  278,  284  (3),' 286,  288,  289,  290. 

a  2.10  cave,  underground  room  Aydelott  1963,  48.  Bailey  1960a,  50.  Bailey  1941,  69, 
170,  190,  229,  248,  250,  269.  Beard  1933,  29,  21,  86,  96,  166,  167,  219,  256,  303,  304, 
343.  Boatright  1958,  114,  116.  Boatright  1954,  91,  92.  Chapiseau  1902,  229.  Cleator 
1960,  30,  39,  80,  82,  90.  Coffman  1957,  42,  49,  50,  61,  63,  67,  88,  91,  92,  112,  172, 
177,  179,  183,  239,  240.  Coniston  1955,  26.  Cooper  1951,  45,  54,  89,  106,  113,  124, 
136,  137,  139,  148,  155.  Dobie  1950,  30.  Dobie  1964,  24,  45,  234.  Dobie  1931,  133.  Do¬ 
bie  1928,  263,  274.  Dobie  1932,  96.  Dobie  1953,  13.  Dobie  1930a,  1,  3,  13,  17,  28, 
29,  30,  52,  67,  92,  111,  150,  195,  200,  233,  236,  244,  249,  263.  Dorr  1962,  14.  Dorson 
1946,  178,  184.  Dorson  1949,  48.  Ferguson  1937,  59,  84,  89,  109,  147.  Ferguson  1957, 
16,  21,  29,  47,  71,  90,  113,  132.  Gard  1962,  233,  239,  243.  Hancock  1960,  40,  47,  48, 
130.  Henderson  1952,  12.  Hoffmann  1927—1942,  vii,  922.  Holaday  1945,  10.  Hult 
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1957,  151.  Hurley  1951,  205.  Kelly  1943,  26.  Latil  1962,  203.  Leadabrand  1956,  27. 
Mahan  1963b,  36.  Marston  1956,  27.  Mitchell  1940b,  23.  Mitchell  1953c,  5,  6,  41, 
125,  205,  217.  Nesmith  1958,  28,  72,  86,  100,  177  (2,  179,  206,  217,  249,  252,  262,  265. 
Paine  1911,  139,  280,  286,  422.  Paterson  1963,  71.  Penfield  1962,  132.  Potter  1960, 
155,  388.  Rascoe  1962,  24,  41,  44,  49,  67,  73,  75,  77,  82  (2),  86,  89,  91,  100.  Rascoe 
1961,  42,  56,  64,  65,  81,  94,  96,  100,  102,  113,  (2),  120.  Santschi  1941,  62,  149.  Sant- 
schi  1938,  3,  9  (2),  15,  17,  19,  21,  22,  28,  34,  35,  36,  47,  52,  55,  60,  64,  69,  76,  84, 
86,  87,  89,  90,  103,  108,  109,  113,  115,  130,  134,  147.  Shoemaker  1910,  70.  Shoemaker 
1920,  70.  Skinner  1896,  244,  269,  270,  277,  278.  Snow  1953,  27,  134,  183,  Snow  1951, 
61,  85,  184,  187,  216.  Thompson  1939,  300.  Thompson  1932- — -1936,  N512  (*Type 
676;  ♦Winter  23;  *Hartland  Science  174,  176,  189;  Irish  Myth:  *Cross;  U.  S.: 
Baughman;  Icelandic:  Boberg;  Missouri  French:  Carriere;  Jewish:  ♦Neuman; 
Chinese:  Graham,  Eberhard  FFC  GXX  39ff,  221 ;  Japanese:  Ikeda;  West  Indies: 
Flowers  564).  Trumbo  1944,  14.  Weston  1947,  28.  Woodward  1947,  18. 

a  2.11  pot  hole,  sink  hole,  pit,  hole,  natural  tank  Cooper  1951,  136,  137.  Dobie 
1930a,  271,  304.  Dobie  1964,  80.  Dobie  1954,  15.  Mitchell  1949b,  10.  Rascoe  1962, 
6,  29.  Santschi  1938,  7,  23,  25.  Weight  1955a,  7. 
a  2.12  pattern  of  mineral  veins 

a  2.13  canyon,  ravine,  chasm,  large  crevice  ravine  Aydelott  1963,  48,  49.  Bailey 
1960a,  14.  Bailey  1941,  29,  33,  51,  60,  63—64,  67,  69,  72,  78,  95,  97,  103,  114,  122, 
133,  196,  222,  235,  239,  244,  245,  247,  257,  267.  Beard  1933,  86.  Boatright  1958,  114. 
Boatright  1954,  84,  92.  Braddy  1945,  360.  Cleator  1960,  33  (2),  34.  Coffman  1957,  78, 
79,  81,  182  (2),  185,  186.  Cooper  1951,  136,  155.  Dobie  1950,  30.  Dobie  1957,  18. 
Dobie  1938,  238.  Dobie  1958a,  14.  Dobie  1964,  69,  77,  80,  98.  Dobie  1954,  14,  36. 
Dobie  1930a,  46,  88,  140,  153,  159,  166,  173,  174,  183,  189,  226,  254,  290,  301,  304. 
Ferguson  1937,  147,  253.  Ferguson  1957,  57,  79.  Galbraith  1963,  10.  Gardner,  Erie 
1963,  19.  George  1959,  12,  13.  Henderson  1952,  11.  Hillery  1953,  18.  Hull  1957,  106, 
111,  173,  178,  214.  Hurley  1951,  206.  Stewart  1947,  23.  Leadabrand  1956,27. 
Long  1959,  31.  Macur  1964,  19.  Mitchell  1953c,  17.  Mitchell  1948a,  20.  Mitchell 
1953c,  58,  72,  86,  110,  188.  Mubarger  1957,  8.  Paine  1911,  16.  Penfield  1967,  136. 
Rankin  1944,  15.  Rascoe  1962,  25,  50,  67,  73,  75,  79,  94,  102,  113,  153.  Rascoe  1961, 
55,  74,  90,  91,  95,  96,  97,  100,  103.  Santschi  1938,  12,  13,  69.  Skinner  1898,  196. 
Trumbo  1944,  14.  Wirt  1952,  23. 

a  2.14  badlands  Bailey  1941,  71,  80,  245,  267.  Braddy  1945,  359.  Carson  1962,  25. 
Ferguson  1957,  29.  Marquiss  1964b,  9.  Marston  1956,  27.  Rascoe  1961,  77.  Weight 
1961b,  26. 

a  2.14.1  landslide  Skaar:  7 

a  3  near,  in,  or  on  water  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N513  (*  Winter  19;  *Fb  »skat» 
III  345a;  Danish:  Kristensen  Danske  Sugn  III  (1895)  442  ff.,  (1931)  305  ff. ;  Icelan¬ 
dic:  *Boberg). 

a  3.1  river  Bailey  1959,  17,  46.  Bailey  1960a,  14.  Bailey  1941,  28 — 29,  136,  137. 
Baughman  1953,  707.  Beard  1933,  17,  18,  76,  125,  147,  203,  243,  306.  Blake  1962,  28. 
Boatright  1954,  84,  87,  88,  89,  93.  Cleator  1960,  31,  167,  173.  Coffman  1957,  21,  50, 
58,  67,  70,  74,  96,  106,  126,  142,  172,  181,  183,  191,  239.  Coniston  1955,  26.  Cooper 
1951,  114,  134,  137.  Dobie  1930a,  2,  6,  7,  24,  31,40,  44,  50,  52,  87,  99,  109,  112,  136, 
151,  153,  209,  254,  271,  276,  287,  319—320,  323.  Dobie  1958a,  14.  Dobie  1964,  22, 
46,  51,  59,  84,  88,  93,  97,  98.  Dobie  1954,  14  (2),  15  (2).  Ferguson  1957,  37,  74.  Gard 
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1962,  238,  240,  243.  Hult  1957,  92,  149,  172,  223,  227,  230,  237.  Hurley  1951,  206, 
209,  210.  Kelly  1943,  26.  Latil  1962,  242.  Mahan  1963b,  36.  Masters  1956,  14. 
Mitchell  1941a,  25.  Mitchell  1953c,  203.  Murbarger  1957,  8.  Murbarger  1955b,  10. 
Nesmith  1958,  7,  17,  18,  66,  177,  217.  Paine  1911,  16,  29,  31,  423.  Paterson  1963,  38. 
Rascoe  1962,  6,  9,  33,  54,  55,  56.  Rascoe  1961,  64.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Santschi  1938,  8 
(2),  10  (2),  15  (3),  16,  22,  32,  47,  53,  55,  90,  103,  107,  115.  Shepherd  1954,  20.  Skinner 
1896,  270,  271,  286,  290.  Snow  1953,  201.  Snow  1951,  130,  165,  174,  178,  179,  180, 
186.  Thompson  1932—1936  N513.4  (U.  S.;  *Baughman).  Dorson  1946,  175,  177. 
Potter  1960,  218,  327,  338,  371. 

a  3.1.1  underground  river  or  stream  Boatright  1954,  84,  89.  Coffman  1957,  91. 
Dobie  1930a,  87,  89,  94,  113,  116,  117,  147,  166,  274.  Ferguson  1957,  114,  124.  Mit¬ 
chell  1953c,  218.  Rascoe  1961,  96,  119.  Rascoe  1962,  64,  68  (3)  69. 

a  3.1.2  river  mouth,  fork,  junction  Coffman  1957,  24,  86,  191.  Dobie  1964,  72,  93, 

183.  Dorson  1946,  176,  177,  184.  Ferguson  1937,  176,  Ferguson  1957,  72.  Hult  1957, 
44,  83.  Potter  1960,  227,  269,  301,  319,  337,  375,  387.  Penfield  1962,  140,  141.  Rascoe 

1962,  53.  Rascoe  1961,  106,  119.  Santschi  1938,  8,  11,  (1),  32,  34,  52. 

a  3.2  lake,  pond  Bailey  1941,  67.  Beard  1933,  9,  233  note  1,  241,  305,  340,  341,  346. 
Coffman  1957,59,  64,  65,  112,  123  (2),  125,  126  (14),  127  (4),  179,  183,  185,  186,238. 
Cleator  1960,  27,  32.  Cooper  1951,  19,  21  (2),  33  (2),  34,  37,  38,  107,  110.  Dengler 
1946,  179.  Dobie  1930a,  68,  243,  245.  Dobie  1964,  97.  Dorson  1946,  176,  183.  Fergu¬ 
son  1937,  6.  Card  1962,  239,  244  (2).  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vi,  172.  Hult  1957,  68, 
106,  110,  149,  172,  185,  188,  210.  Martin  1963,  63,  70.  Merrett  1958,  130.  Mitchell 
1953c,  100.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Paine  1911,  336,  425.  Paterson  1963,  38.  Potter  196, 
198,  212,  213,  214,  351.  Rascoe  1962,  25,  53,  54,  55.  Rascoe  1961,  45,  47,  58,  104,  109. 
Richard  1954,  40.  Rieseberg  1957,  16.  Santschi  1941,  150.  Santschi  1938,  71,  79,  86,  i 
88.  Skinner  1896,  269,  278,  283  (2),  244,  289.  Snow  1953,  111.  Snow  1951,  176. 
Walter  1947,  252. 

a  3.3  creek,  brook,  small  stream  Bailey  1961b,  14.  Bailey  1960b,  16,  42.  Bailey 
1960a,  50.  Bailey  1941,  51,  71,  243,  253.  Beard  1933,  340.  Boatright  1959,  210,  223. 
Claudel  1945,  22.  Cleator  1960,  89,  92.  Coffman  1957,  61  (2),  79,  80,  81,  85,  1 12,  125, 
178,  179,  185.  Dobie  1950,  9.  Dobie  1958a,  14.  Dobie  1930a,  13,  20,  22,  32,  37,  40,  56, 
88,  95,  122,  124,  137,  147,  224,  226,  297.  Dobie  1930b,  120.  Ferguson  1937,  170,  171. 
Ferguson  1957,  76,  95.  Gardner,  George  1952,  25.  Hult  1957,  19,  49,  52,  58,  68,  72, 
77,  101,  122,  130,  163,  172,  181,  200,  210,  231,  234.  Hurley  1951,  206.  Mitchell  1953a, 
17.  Mitchell  1953c,  176.  Nesmith  1958,  214,  225,  235.  Rascoe  1962,  26,  36,  41,  44,  47, 
48,  57,  100,  1 13.  Santschi  1941,  62.  Rascoe  1961,  50,  52,  45.  Santschi  1938,  6,  12,  27, 
32,  33,  101.  Sell  1955,  18.  Skaar:  6.  Bailey  1962,  16.  Boatright  1959,  210.  Brendle 
1944,  65.  Dobie  1964,  21,  103,  184.  Dobie  1958c,  13.  Dorson  1946,  176,  184,  185. 
Dorson  1949,  47.  Hancock  1960,  35.  Mayhew  1958,  22  (2).  Sether  1958,  17.  Singleton 
1958,  277.  Dobie  1928,  291. 

a  3.3.1  fork  Dobie  1930a,  153,  154,  280.  Hult  1957,  19. 

a  3.4  falls  Aydelott  1963,  48.  Beard  1933,  215,  216.  Boatright  1958,  114.  Cleator 
1960,  33,  34,  166.  Cooper  1951,  136.  Ferguson  1957,  92.  Hult  1957,  151.  Martin 

1963,  83.  Paine  1911,  13.  Rascoe  1961,  53.  Santschi  1938,  34,  35.  Dorson  1946,  176, 

184.  Hancock  1960,  92. 

a  3.4.1  dam  Rascoe  1961,  58. 

a  3.5  swamp,  marsh,  bog  Beard  1933,  142,  343.  Boatright  1959,  210.  Cleator  1960, 
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34.  Cooper  1951,  40,  150.  Dobie  1930a,  120.  Paine  1911,  33.  Santschi  1938,  18,  23. 
Skinner  1896,  267.  Dobie  1964,  183.  Dorson  1946,  176. 

a  3.5.1  seepage  spot,  moist  place  Bailey  1941,  69,  83.  Rascoe  1962,  73. 
a  3.6  sea,  ocean. 

a  3.6.1  sound,  roads,  narrows  Coffman  1957,  46,  51,  112,  119.  Cooper  1951,  146. 
Huh  1957,  160.  Merrett  1958,  43.  Nesmith  1958,  136,  143,  157.  Santschi  1938,  67. 
Silverberg  1960,  40,  74.  Skinner  1896,  274.  Snow  1951,  174,  175.  Potter  1960,  67,  152, 
220,  423,  Snow  1951,  208. 

a  3.7  spring  Ashbaugh  1958a,  52.  Bailey  1960a,  14,  49.  Bailey  1941,  69,  108,  178, 
187,  200,  205,  254,  257,  267,  (2),  300.  Baughman  1953,  707.  Bellamy  1941, 8.  Coffman 
1957,  30,  76,  80  (2),  88,  177,  182,  184,  185.  Cooper  1951,  120.  Dobie  1950,  30.  Dobie 
1957,  18.  Dobie  1930a,  8,  121,  189,  195,  296.  Dobie  1937,  259.  Dobie  1932,  74,  76. 
Ferguson  1957,  56,  107.  Giddings  1952,  6.  Huh  1957,  73,  213.  Hurley  1951,  210. 
Stewart  1947,  22.  Kelly  1943,  26.  Miller  1953,  29.  Mitchell  1940a,  24.  Mitchell 
1953a,  17.  Mitchell  1948a,  19.  Mitchell  1953c,  6,  72,  103,  110,  133,  142,  156,  187. 
Murbarger  1955a,  9.  Murbarger  1961,  26.  Penfield  1962,  128,  139.  Rascoe  1962,  7, 
53,  57,  73,  74,  77,  82,  94,  100,  139.  Rascoe  1961,  6,  100,  101,  116.  Richard  1954,  40. 
Santschi  1938,  6,  11,  12,  18,  32,  115,  136.  Splitter  1954,  25.  Thompson  1932 — 1936 
N  513.3  (U.  S.:  Baughman).  Trumbo  1944,  14.  Weight  1961a,  30.  Weight  1960,  8. 
Whelchel  1962,  8,  10.  Wilson  1946,  9.  Wirt  1952,  24.  Baughman  1953,  707.  Brendle 
1944,  64.  Dobie  1964,  70,  98.  Dobie  1931,  259.  Wager  1957—1958,  26. 

a  3.8  pool,  pothole  or  tank  containing  water,  waterhole  Ashbaugh  1958a,  52. 
Bailey  1941,  67,  103,  109,  163,  200,  247.  Ferguson  1937,  122.  Marquis  1964b,  9. 
Mitchell  1953c,  231.  Paine  1911,  13.  Rascoe  1961,  44,  103.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Santschi 

1938,  12.  Potter  1960,  164.  Thiselton  1893,  402. 

a  3.8.1  underground  pool  Mitchell  1940b,  23.  Mitchell  1953c,  126. 
a  3.9  island  Bailey  1941,  228.  Baughman  1953,  703.  Beard  1933,  17,  18,  185,  255, 
336,  337.  Boatright  1958,  144.  Cleator  1960,  16,  63,  79,  84.  Coffman  1957,  9,  11,  12, 
14,  15,  20,  23,  24,  25,  27,  29,  31  (2),  32,  34,  35  (2),  38,  42,  46,  47  (3),  48  (2),  49,  50, 
51,  57,  58,  59,  60  (3),  97,  98,  101,  104,  105,  1 1 1,  1 12,  1 18  (2),  124,  126,  127,  131,  176 
(2),  181,  182,  183  (2),  186,  219  (2),  238,  (6)  239  (6),  240,  (4),  241,  (3).  Cooper  1951, 
44,  45,  46,  53  (2),  55,  56,  76,  85,  88,  90,  92,  145,  146  (2),  147  (3),  148,  149,  150,  151, 
153,  157,  159,  163,  168,  180.  Dobie  1930a,  59,  317,  318,  319.  Dobie  1931,  143.  Fergu¬ 
son  1957,  59,  72,  132.  Huh  1957,  147.  Hurley  1951,  205  (6),  206  (2),  207,  209  (2), 
211.  Karraker  1934,  4.  Mahan  1963a,  42  (3).  Merrett  1958,  70.  Mitchell  1953c,  5. 
Nesmith  1958,  5,  7,  11,  13,  27,  45,  52,  61,  71,  81,  90,  97,  116,  176,  177  (6),  206,  209, 
214,216,218,230,  241,249.  Paine  1911,5,  17,  34,  59,  67—68,  70,  134,  139,  159,  183, 
202,  245,  259,  257,  271,  274,  279,  285,  290,  395,  399,  420,  421,  422,  423.  Rascoe  1961, 
5,  6,  108,  123.  Santschi  1938,  53,  54  (3),  55,  (2),  56,  61,  62  (3),  63,  64  (2),  65,  67,  68, 
72,  73,  147.  Silverberg  1960,  13,  74.  Snow  1953,  15,  26,  30,  44,  63,  66,  88,  89,  106, 
107,  165,  195.  Snow  1951,  21,  66,  82,  85,  90,  92,  93  (4),  111,118,  138,  141,  143,  147, 
175,  176,  178  (2),  179,  183,  184,186,203,  234,  242,  243,  250,  266.  Thompson,  Harold 

1939,  21.  Thompson  1932 — 1936  N  511.1.12  (U.  S.:  *Baughman).  Ansell  1959, 
12.  Baughman:  703.  Dobie  1964,  182,  183,  190,  197.  Dorson  1946,  161,  168,  174,  176 

(2) ,  177,  178,  179  (2).  Hancock  1960,  7,  22,  32,  33,  52,  53,  55,  92.  Potter  1960,  14 

(3) ,  153,  154,  155,  156  (4),  157  (2),  163,  175,  183,  185,  189,  204,  205,  216,  218,  222, 
228,  234,  235,  241  (2),  253,  270,  271,  275,  276,  277,  278,  279,  282,  284,  285,  287  (2), 
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288,  298,  300,  320,  330,  331,  332,  337,  341  (2),  343,  350,  373  (3),  376,  381,  383,  384, 
386  (2)  387,  388,  397,  398,  399,  401,  402,  403,  408,  409,  411,  418,  419.  Thiselton 
1893,  406.  Thompson  1932—1936  N  511.1.12.  Weston  1947  ,8,  15. 

a  3.10  beach  Cooper  1951,  157.  Ferguson  1937,  205,  208,  210.  Hult  1957,  43,  156. 
Nesmith  1958,  8,  19,  22,  61,  114,  187.  Paine  1911,  307,  395.  Santschi  1938,  21,  54,  66. 
Skinner  1896,  267,  282,  286.  Snow  1951,  78,  93,  119  (2),  134,  182,  188.  Dorson  1946, 
173,  185.  Hancock  1960,  239.  Potter  1960,  310,  338,  360  (2),  386,  418,  420,  434. 
a  3.10.1  coast  Cleator  1960,  175.  Cooper  1951,  134.  Ferguson  1937,  238.  Nesmith 

1958,  9,  114.  Santschi  1938,  64,  66,  103.  Potter  1960,  358,  359,  367. 

a  3.11  river  bank,  stream  bank  Beard  1933,  162,  223.  Coffman  1957,  96,  174,  178. 
Cooper  1951,  1 14.  Ferguson  1957,  37,  77.  Rascoe  1961,  9.  Brendle  1944,  49.  Boatright 

1959,  210.  Dobie  1930b,  120. 

a  5.72 isthmus,  cape,  point,  headland  Coffman  1957,  15,  40,  47  (4),  48  (2),  96,  111, 
118,  119,  123,  126  (5),  127  (2),  180,  185,  191,  219  (2),  239.  Cooper  1951,  16,  70,  138. 
Hult  1957,  1,  25.  Hurley  1951,  206.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Nesmith  1958,  138,  176,  177 
(3),  217,  225.  Paine  1911,  416,  423.  Santschi  1938,  66.  Skinner  1896,  267,  283,  285. 
Snow  1951,  38,  98,  137.  Snow  1953,  66.  Thompson,  Harold  1939,  21.  Dorson  1946, 
175.  Dorson  186.  Cooper  1960,  157,  201,  205,  207,  271,  310,  319,  320,  334,  360,  362, 
371,  373,  422,  427,  431,  439.  Snow  1951,  220. 

a  3.12.1  bay,  cove,  harbor  Cleator  1960,  83  (2),  92,  170.  Coffman  1957,  21,  23  (2), 
26,  43,  49,  50,  55,  61  (2),  69,  96,  101,  102,  103,  104,  111,1 18,  123,  126,  140,  143,  219 
(3),  238,  240.  Cooper  1951,  94,  149,  168,  176,  184.  Ferguson  1957,  132.  Hult  1957, 
133.  Hurley  1951,  205.  Latil  1962,  138—139.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Merrett  1958,  42. 
Nesmith  1958,  30,  116,  176  (2),  177,  191,  211,  217,  221,  252.  Paine  1911,  34,  93,  139, 
183,  202,  222,  253,  257,  311,  421,  423,  424.  Rascoe  1962,  154.  Rascoe  1961,  36. 
Santschi  1938,  19,  53,  55,  66  (2),  67  (2).  Skinner  1896,  273.  Snow  1953,  199.  Snow 
1951,  21,  188.  Hancock  1960,  32,  101.  Potter  1960,  65  (2),  176,  191,  207,  216,  215, 
268,  271,  299,  300,  303  (2),  304,  313,  327,  329,  351,  360,  361  (2),  362,  363,  371  (2), 
412.  Weston  1947,  15. 

a  3.12.1  gulf  Santschi  1938,  67,  147.  Potter  1960,  201 

a  3.13  sand  bar,  rock  shelf,  reef,  shoal  Cleator  1960,  58,  61,  65.  Coffman  1957,  11, 
12,  15,  18,  22,  26,  28  (2),  29,  31,  38,  40,  45,  46,  48  (3),  101,  119  (2),  120,  131,  153, 
182,  219,  239,  240.  Cooper  1951,  134,  138,  149,  180.  Karraker  1934,  12  (4).  Latil 
1962,  33,  71,  100.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Nesmith  1958,  20,  90,  91,  92,  143  (2),  177  (2), 
185,  186.  Paine  1911,  156.  Rascoe  1962,  53.  Santschi  1938,  68,  115.  Skinner  1896,  13, 
Snow  1951,  10,  48,  94,  148,  178,  183,  196,  205.  Dorson  1946,  179.  Nunez  1942, 
60.  Potter  1960,  153,  154,  155,  157,  168  (2),  172,  190,  191,  201,  203,  206,  216,  218, 
219,  220,  221,  223  (2),  231,  232,  233  (2),  234,  241,  242,  246  (3),  247,  249,  253,  261, 
264,  269,  276  (2),  277,  278,  279,  283,  305,  311,  312,  322,  332,  340,  364,  369,  372,  374. 
375  (2),  381,  384  (2),  385,  387  (2),  397,  398,  399,  401,  404,  419,  420,  422,  423,  427, 
428,  432,  438.  Snow  1951,  214,  218,  266. 
a  4  flora 

a  4.1  tree,  trees  Bailey  1941,  67  (2),  244,  254,  255,  320.  Baughman  1953,  706. 
Beard  1933,  137,  213,  237,  280.  Boatright  1958,  143,  144.  Boatright  1954,  92.  Coff¬ 
man  1957,  29,  76,  81,  180.  Dobie  1930a,  87,  92,  111,  1151  116,  121,  132,  137, *183, 
200,  211,  213,  225,  287,  291,  317,  326.  Dobie  1938,  260.  Dobie  1954,  15.  Ferguson 
1937,  229.  Ferguson  1957,  79.  Hult  1957,  84,  90,  213.  Neeley  1938,  87.  Nesmith 
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1958,  13.  Rascoe  1962,  7,  44,  100.  Santschi  1938,  5.  16.  Skinner  1896,  272,  281. 
Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  511.1.9  (U.  S.:  Baughman;  India:  *Thompson-Balys) ; 
N  528  (Cheremis:  Sebeok-Nyerges) ;  N  545.1  (Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No.  3623; 
Italian  Novella:  *Rotunda).  Willis  1947,  308.  Dobie  1930b,  120.  Dobie  1931,  260. 
Gard  1962,  244.  Hancock  1960,  239.  Hartikka  1946,  81.  Snow  1951,  266.  Weston 
1947,  28.  Dobie  1928,  293.  Fauset  1931,  90,  91.  Webb  1915,  291.  Willis  1947,  308. 
a  4.1.1  marked  tree  Dobie  1930a,  40,  93,  130 — 131.  Paine  191 1,  34. 
a  4.1.2  lone  tree  Hull  1957,  21.  Hurley  1951,  206,  208.  Nesmith  1958,  211,  220. 
Rieseberg  1959,  32.  Santschi  1938,  12,  55,  133.  Sell  1955,  46.  Skinner  1896,  96. 
Baughman  1953,  706.  Dobie  1964,  22,  50,  53,  54,  97,  106.  Dorson  1946,  183.  Hancock 
1960,  43,  92.  Thompson  1932—1935,  N  511.1.9. 

a  4.1.3  grove,  other  grouping  Bailey  1941,  82,  202.  Beard  1933,  255.  Coffman 
1957,  26,  81,  96.  Dobie  1930a,  17,  29,  46,  56,  320.  Dobie  1954,  36.  Hull  1957,  109. 
Hurley  1951,  208,  211.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Nesmith  1958,  7,  114.  Paine  1911,  16. 
Rascoe  1962,  47,  54.  Rascoe  1961,  62.  Santschi  1938,  12.  Snow  1951,  168.  Dobie  1964, 
52,  89.  Ripley  1956,  32. 

a  4.1.4  stump,  trunk  Baughman  1953,  706.  Dobie  1930a,  118.  Dobie  1941,  76. 
Ferguson  1957,  115.  Hult  1957,  76,  108,  109.  Rascoe  1961,  60,  62.  Thompson  1932 — 
1936,  N  511.1.13  (U.  S.:  Baughman;  Cheremis:  Sebeok-Nyerges).  Baughman  1953, 
706.  Singleton  1958,  277.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  511.1.13. 

a  4.2  forest,  wood  Coffman  1957,  42,  96.  Cooper  1951,  45.  Hult  1957,  1 12.  Rascoe 
1962,  99.  Santschi  1938,  26.  Snow  1953,  46.  Gard  1962,  243.  Latham  1878,  16. 

a  4.3  brush,  bushes  Beard  1933,  83.  Dobie  1930a,  156.  Dobie  1927,  18.  Ferguson 
1957,  77.  Dobie  1964,  90,  190. 

a  4.3.1  cactus  Bailey  1941,  188.  Coffman  1957,  79.  Dobie  1930a,  137,  319. 
a  4.4  jungle 

a  4.5  flower  Dobie  1930a,  340.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  511.1.10  (U.  S.:  Baugh¬ 
man). 

a  4.6  vine,  shrubbery  Ferguson  1937,  222.  Santschi  1938,  16. 
a  5  hiding  place  associated  with  animal 
a  5.1  den,  hole  Bailey  1961b,  72.  Bailey  1962,  56. 
a  8  clothing 

a  8.1  boots,  shoes  Gard  1962,  244. 

a  9  furniture,  trunk  Coffman  1957,  104,  170.  Ferguson  1957,  111. 
a  9.1  bed  Beard  1933,  10,  12. 
a  9.2  piano  Beard  1933,  165. 
a  9.3  trunk 

a  10  cultural  features 

a  10.1  village,  town  Bailey  1960a,  14.  Bailey  1941,  50.  Beard  1933,  109,  200.  Coff¬ 
man  1957,  105,  106.  Dobie  1930a,  230,  271.  Ferguson  1937,  89,  174,  205,  217,  228, 
238,  254.  Paine  1911,  395.  Rascoe  1961,  64.  Skinner  1896,  13,  267. 

a  10.2  courthouse,  hotel,  major  building,  school  Coffman  1957,  68,  103,  104  (2). 
Cooper  1951,  98.  Rascoe  1961,  43,  98.  Snow  1951,  182,  189.  Thompson  1932—1936, 
N  517. 

a  10.2.1  church,  temple,  mission,  abbey,  etc.  Beard  1933,  44,  (2),  45  (2),  50,  61, 
76,  80,  168,  177  (2),  179,  181  (2),  182,  186,  226,  246,  268,  304,  305.  Boatright  1958, 
114.  Cleator  1960,  29.  Coffman  1957,  65,  104.  Cooper  1951,  39,  88,  90,  91,  93,  96. 
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Dobie  1930a,  159,  185.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  iv,  816.  Hull  1957,  164.  Masters  1956, 
14.  Mitchell  1953c,  203.  Paine  1911,  382.  Rascoe  1962,  18—19,  26.  Santschi  1938, 
71,  90.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  514  (* Winter  14);  N  514.1  (Icelandic:  Boberg); 
N  514.2  (Jewish:  Neuman). 

a  10.2.2  fort/fortification  Beard  1933,  2.  Coffman  1957,  78.  Cooper  1951,  87,  108. 
Dobie  1930a,  137.  Dobie  1930b,  119.  Paine  1911,  24.  Rascoe  1962,  36.  Rascoe  1961, 
82.  Snow  1951,  146.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  511.3.2  (‘Winter  38).  Gard  1962, 
244. 

a  10.2.2.1  reservation 

a  10.2.3  castle/palace  Beard  1933,  252,  257.  Cooper  1951,  90,  92.  Hoffman 
1927—1942,  vi,  1117;  vii,  587.  Romero  n.d.,  8. 
a  10.2.3.1  tower  Beard  1933,  283. 
a  10.2.4  bank/business  building 

a  10.2.5  jail  or  other  place  of  legal  confinement  Ferguson  1937,  92. 
a  10.2.6  lighthouse  or  life-saving  station  Nesmith  1958,  13.  Santschi  1938,  67. 
Snow  1951,  48,  78. 

a  10.2.7  icehouse  or  other  minor  building  Coffman  1957,  55.  Rascoe  1961,  62. 
a  10.2.8  stage  or  railroad  station/ship  dock  Bailey  1960a,  14.  Bailey  1941,  88, 
107,  120,  127,  128,  142,  200.  Dobie  1930a,  70,  93,  97.  Hurley  1951,  214  (2).  Rascoe 
1961,  42,  117.  Santschi  1938,  13. 
a  10.2.8.1  stable  Beard  1933,  5. 

a  10.2.9  vault/storage  place  for  valuables  Bailey  1941,  227.  Beard  1933,  75,  259. 
Cleator  1960,  28.  Cooper  1951,  21,  57,  88,  108,  109  (2).  Dobie  1930a,  46,  48.  Fer¬ 
guson  1957,  132.  Rascoe  1962,  152.  Rascoe  1961,  18,  93.  Rose  1959b,  42.  Santschi 
1937,  75,  136.  Skinner  1896,  290. 
a  10.2.10  vat  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  1261;  ix,  921. 
a  10.2.11  inn  Beard  1933,  270.  Cooper  1951,  89,  90. 

a  10.3  house/cabin/hall  Bailey  1960a,  14.  Bailey  1941,  226,  227.  Baughman 
1953,  707.  Beard  1933,  47,  52,  60,  207,  253,  259,  269,  280,  334,  337.  Boatright 
1959,  223.  Boatright  1951,  101.  Dobie  1930a,  235,  327,  328.  Dobie  1941,  74.  Fer¬ 
guson  1937,  86.  Ferguson  1957,  76,  110,  126.  Hult  1957,  64,  69,  73,  76,  111,  180, 
682,  231.  Hurley  1951,  210.  Miller  1953,  29.  Mitchell  1953c,  156.  Nesmith  1958, 
25.  Rascoe  1962,  26,  47.  Rascoe  1961,  49,  57,  67,  87.  Santschi  1938,  20,  33.  Skinner 
1896,  110,  284,  287.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N517.1.  Baughman  1953,  707.  Treasure 
1953,  138. 

a  10.3.1  in  wall  Bailey  1941,  139.  Beard  1933,  250,  277  (2).  Dobie  1930a,  99, 
237—238.  Rascoe  1962,  92.  Rascoe  1961,  81,  87.  Skinner  1896,  112.  Thompson 
1932—1936,  N517.2  (Irish  Myth:  Cross). 

a  10.3.2  hearth  Boatright  1951,  101.  Coffman  1957,  95.  Ferguson  1957,  26.  Git- 
tings  1945,  137.  Neeley  1938,  86.  Rascoe  1962,  111.  Boggs  1934,  301. 
a  10.3.3  threshold  or  foundation  Cooper  1951,  110.  Snow  1951,  243. 
a  10.3.4  secret  room/passage/vault  Ferguson  1937,  195,  196.  Santschi  1938,  106. 
Thompson  1932—1936,  N517.1  (England,  U.S.:  *Baughman). 
a  10.3.5  secret  panel. 
a  10.3.6  attic/loft  Beard  1933,  161. 

a  10.3.7  cellar/underground  room  Beard  1933,  4,  79,  132,  274,  279  (3),  280, 
282,  291.  Cleator  1960,  17.  Coffman  1957,  180  (2).  Cooper  1951,  87,  88,  80,  100. 
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Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  923.  Neeley  1938,  85.  Nesmith  1958,  25.  Santschi  1941, 
110.  Santschi  1938,  22,  27.  Skinner  1896,  271.  Snow  1951,  184.  Thompson  1932 — 
1936,  N51 1.1.6  (Italian:  Basile  Pentamerone  I  No.  7).  Brendle  1944,  52,  55,  56, 
62,  67.  Dorson  1946,  179.  Rosenberger  1958,  78,  79  (2).  Snow  1951,  258.  Parsons 
1917,  195.  Smiley  1919,  367. 
a  10.3.8  window. 

a  10.3.9  under  floor/in  ground  under  house  Bacon  1922,  290.  Beard  1933,  242. 
Cooper  1951,  99.  Hurley  1951,  208.  Mitchell  1941a,  25.  Skinner  1896,  285.  Thomp¬ 
son  1932—1936,  N517.2  (Irish  Myth:  Cross).  Bailey  1962,  16.  Dobie  1964,  186. 
Dobie  1941,  74. 

a  10.3.10  chimney/stovepipe  Nesmith  1958,  25.  Snow  1951,  160.  Boatright  1951, 
100.  Boggs  1934,  300. 

a  10.4  tunnel,  underground  room,  shaft  Bailey  1941,  188,  189.  Beard  1933,  20, 
134,  242.  Cleator  1960,  31,  34.  Coffman  1957,  70.  Cooper  1951,  57,  63,  98,  103, 
136,  138.  Dobie  1930a,  106.  Dorr  1962,  66.  Ferguson  1927,  54.  Mitchell  1953c, 
126.  Nesmith  1958,  210,  149.  Rascoe  1962,  42.  Santschi  1938,  56,  77,  84,  102,  147. 
Snow  1953,  186.  Latham  1878,  16.  Sweeney  1944,  45. 

a  10.4.1  mine  tunnel/shaft  Bailey  1941,  253.  Coffman  1957,  83.  Dobie  1930a, 
59,  186.  Ferguson  1937,  148,  151.  Forbes  1961,  21.  Gardner,  Erie  1963,  18.  Hillery 
1953,  18.  Hult  1957,  90,  186,  196,  221.  Masters  1956,  34.  Mitchell  1941d,  28.  Mit¬ 
chell  1940c,  6.  Mitchell  1953c,  178,  218.  Rascoe  1962,  30.  Rascoe  1961,  96,  107. 
Russ  1963,  35.  Boatright  1954,  94. 
a  10.4.2  railroad  tunnel  Dobie  1930a,  183. 
a  10.4.3  highway  tunnel  or  road  culvert  Hult  1957,  128. 

a  10.4.4  catacombs  or  underground  room  Coffman  1957,  92.  Merrett  1958,  104. 
Mitchell  1953c,  54.  Nesmith  1958,  210.  Santschi  1938,  56,  84. 
a  10.4.5  building  tunnel  or  flue  Beard  1933,  5.  Dobie  1964,  46. 
a  10.5  grave  or  cemetery  Beard  1933,  173.  Santschi  1941,  147.  Coffman  1957, 
115,  180.  Hult  1957,  57,  158.  Paine  1911,  14.  Santschi  1938,  22.  Fauset  1931,  88. 

a  10.5.1  in  or  near  vault/tomb  Beard  1933,  177  (2),  178  (2),  179  (2),  185,  234. 
Cleator  1960,  126.  Coffman  1957,  115.  Cooper  1951,  25,  101,  103,  105,  106,  122, 
123,  127.  Merrett  1958,  16.  Santschi  1938,  76,  131.  Dobie  1964,  185.  Thiselton  1893, 
190. 

a  10.5.2  near  or  in  grave  Bailey  1961a,  42.  Beard  1933,  81,  181,  182,  215,  216, 
248,  347.  Blake  1962,  51.  Coffman  1957,  69.  Dobie  1930a,  70.  Hult  1957,  109,  130. 
Hurley  1951,  208.  Merrett  1958,  66.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Mitchell  1953c,  187.  Rascoe 
1961,  109,  1 10,  119.  Santschi  1938,  10.  Skinner  1896,  288.  Snow  1953,  16.  26.  Thomp¬ 
son  1932 — 1936,  N51 1.1.1  (*Winter  II;  Icelandic:  *Boberg:  Chinese:  Graham). 
Dobie  1964,  102,  106.  Ghosts  1948,  69.  Sether  1958,  17. 
a  10.5.2.1  Indian  mound  Hult  1957,  43.  Rascoe  1961,  101. 
a  10.5.2.2  burial  mound  Beard  1933,  15,  16  (3),  18,  19,  26,  40,  43,  74,  91,  92, 
94,  97,  101,  212,  216.  Coffman  1957,  64.  Cooper  1951,  25,  102,  103.  Merrett  1958, 
108,  109. 

a  10.6  road,  highway,  path,  trail,  stage  route  or  railway  route  Bailey  1941,  67. 
Beard  1933,  83,  213,  220.  Bellamy  1941,  6.  Cleator  1960,  34.  Coffman  1957,  80. 
Cooper  1951,  127.  Dobie  1930a,  248,  297,  300.  Dobie  1932,  76.  Hult  1957,  84,  206. 
Hurley  1951,  209.  Rascoe  1962,  44,  47,  83,  106.  Rascoe  1961,  46,  51,  57.  Santschi 
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1938,  11  (2),  12  (2),  136.  Sell  1955,  46.  Weight  1955a,  4.  Weight  1961a,  30. 

a  10.6.1  crossing  Dobie  1957,  18.  Rascoc  1962,  54.  Rascoe  1961,  111.  Santschi 
1938,  134. 

a  10.7  bridge  Hoffman  1927—1942,  ix,  921.  Paine  1911,  13.  Rascoe  1962,  56. 
Rascoe  1961,  119.  Brendle  1944,  65. 
a  10.8  container  Beard  1933,  197.  Coffman  1957,  106. 

a  10.8.1  pot/jar/kettle/Dutch  oven/can/horn/flint  Bailey  1960a,  48.  Baughman 
Baughman  1953,  695.  Beard  1933,  16,  18,  40,  79,  83,  84,  85,  103,  117,  118,  123, 
124,  196  (2),  197  (2),  199  (2),  202,  205,  206,  221,  237,  268,  274,  280.  Bellamy  1941, 
5.  Boatright  1958,  119.  Boatright  1954,  8„  99.  Baylor  1947,  142.  Boggs  1934,  300, 
301.  Coffman  1957,  61,  78,  115,  141,  180  (4).  Cooper  1951,  56,  63,  92,  96,  134. 
Dobie  1930a,  136,  144,  197,  282.  Dobie  1931,  136.  Dobie  1929,  18.  Fauset  1931, 
90,  91.  Ferguson  1927,  223,  224,  228  (3).  Gard  1962,  235,  236,  242,  244.  Hult  1957, 
84.  Hurley  1951,  204,  206,  208,  209  (2).  Knight  1925b,  134.  Knight  1925a,  136. 
Mahan  1963b,  67.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Miller  1953,  38.  Neeley  1938,  85,  1  13,  116. 
Nesmith  1958,  25  (2),  63,  64,  268.  Paine  1911,  13,  14,  286.  Parsons  1917,  195.  Rankin 
1944,  15.  Rascoe  1962,  7,  49,  98.  Rascoe  1961,  37,  42,  57,  60,  67,  87,  108,  109. 
Santschi  1938,  9,  14,  16,  18,  19,  20,  21  (2),  22  (2),  26,  27.  Skinner  1896,  267,  288, 
289,  290.  Snow  1953,  197.  Snow  1951,  172,  176,  178  (2),  182,  229,  241.  Thompson 
1932 — 1936,  N  531.5  (India:  Thompson-Balys) ;  N  511.1.8  (U.S.:  *Baughman) ; 
Unpublished  California.  Walter  1947,  253.  Wintemberg  1918,  155.  Boatright  1951, 
98.  Brendle  1944,  57,  62.  Dobie  1964,  76.  Dobie  1930  b,  119.  Dorson  1946,  179  (4), 
183,  184,  185.  Rosenberger  1958,  79.  Thiselton  1893,  402. 

a  10.8.2  chest/box/casket  Augar  1948,  167.  Bacon  1922,  290.  Bailey  1941,  251, 
320.  Baughman  1953,  706.  Beard  1933,  20,  39,  60,  142,  156,  201,  212,  216,  217, 
220,  224,  237,  241,  253,  257,  259,  275,  277,  279,  330,  334.  Boatright  1959,  210. 
Boatright  1958,  165.  Coffman  1957,  12,  13,  21,  25  (2),  28,  29,  30,  33,  48,  50  (2), 

51,  80,  95,  96,  101,  111,  118,  124,  162,  167,  173,  178,  179,  183,  191  (2),  241.  Cooper 
1951,  18,  57,  80,  84,  85,  95,  99,  108,  110,  149,  157.  Dobie  1930a,  94  (2),  106,  115 
(2),  142,  143,  291,  320,  324,  328.  Dobie  1931,  141.  Gard  1962,  238  (2),  239.  Hoff¬ 
man  1927—1942,  iv,  1262;  vi,  1722.  Hult  1957,  2,  14,  17,  18,  44,  153,  180,  210, 
214.  Hurley  1951,  205  (5),  207,  209.  Hurston  1931,  331.  Mahan  1963a,  42,  43. 
Merrett  1958,  78.  Mitchell  1953c,  5.  Nesmith  1958,  7,  13,  14,  17,  18,  25,  63,  64  (2), 
78,  79,  86,  114,  157,  158,  177  (2),  196,  214,  249,  253.  Paine  1911,  70,  257,  401,  421, 
422.  Rascoe  1962,  42.  Rascoe  1961,  42,  55,  58,  63,  80,  84,  94.  Santschi  1938,  11,15, 
18,  20,  22,  24,  30,  48,  52,  53,  54  (3),  55  (3),  56,  66,  102,  103,  107,  147.  Silverberg 
1960.  41,  76.  Skinner  1896,  95,  195,  268,  269,  270,  271,  272,  273,  274,  279,  282, 
284,  286,  287,  288  (2).  Snow  1953,  15,  26,  28,  40,  63,  78,  80,  86,  87,  249,  256.  Snow 
1951,  14,  67,  72,  85,  100,  127,  140,  168,  180,  181,  184,  187  (2),  189,  197,  204,  267. 
Thompson  1932—1936,  N511 1.1.8  (U.S.:  *Baughman);  N525  (Type  968*;  Fb 
»skat»  III  236b;  Icelandic:  Boberg;  Finnish-Swedish:  Wessman  78  Nos.  652 — 656 ; 
Italian  Novella:  Rotunda;  India;  Thompson-Balys).  Willis  1947,  308.  Ansell  1959, 
12.  Baughman  1953,  706.  Boatright  1954,  89,  99.  Brendle  1944,  46  (2),  47,  48  (2), 

52,  56,  64,  68.  Chapiseau  1902,  229.  Dobie  1964,  46,  50,  52,  88,  106,  186.  Dobie 
1927,  18.  Dorson  1946,  173,  175  (2),  177,  181,  186.  Hancock  1960,  20,  33,  40,  52. 
Mayhew  1958,  22  (2).  N  &  Q.:  175.  Potter  1960,  41,  191,  220,  223,  286,  287,  314, 
330,  337,  351,  371,  382,  385,  386,  387,  388,  407,  412,  420.  Snow  1951,  204.  Fauset 
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1931,  91,  92.  Old  Folklorist  1878,  237.  Smiley  1914,  368.  Webb  1915,  291.  Willis 
1947,  308. 

a.  10.8.3  keg/barrel/bucket/bag/pouch/sack  Beard  1933,  134,  199,  206,  260,  283, 
297,  339,  340.  Coffman  1957,  60,  95,  111,  167.  Cooper  1951,  87.  Dobie  1930a,  139. 
Dobie  1948,  260.  Dobie  1954,  15.  Ferguson  1937,  216.  Ferguson  1957,  11,  17,  131. 
Hull  1957,  46,  166,  169.  Hurley  1951,  207.  Mahan  1963b,  36.  Mahan  1963a,  42. 
Mitchell  1953c,  59,  104,  187.  Nesmith  1958,  8,  16,  43,  114,  212,  253.  Rascoe  1961, 
57,  60,  67,  81,  86,  98.  Santschi  1938,  17  (2),  25,  63,  68,  92,  102,  134.  Skinner  1896, 
270,  285.  Snow  1951,  55,  67,  72,  83,  135,  189,  197.  Dobie  1964,  53,  59.  Dobie  1932, 
76.  Hancock  1960,  20,  33.  Dorson  1946,  186.  Fauset  1931,  91. 

a  10.8.4  safe/trunk  Cooper  1951,  139.  Dobie  1930a,  71.  Rascoe  1961,  118.  Santschi 
1938,  15,  102.  Snow  1953,  197.  Thompson,  Harold  1939,  301.  Potter  1960,  422  (2), 
432. 

a  10.8.5  cannon  Baughman  1953,  695.  Boatright  1958,  143.  Coffman  1957,  110. 
Dobie  1930a,  109,  112.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Santschi  1938,  11.  Skinner  1896,  280. 
Thompson  1932—1936,  N511.1.8  (U.S.:  *Baughman).  Dobie  1964,  88. 
a  10.8.6  beam  Beard  1933,  208,  271. 
a  10.9  enclosure. 

a  10.9.1  corral/rock  pen/horse  camp  Boatright  1959,  223.  Coffman  1957,  74,  76. 
Dobie  1930a,  71,  87,  144.  Ferguson  1957,  76.  Mitchell  1941a,  25.  Santschi  1938,  8. 
Boatright  1954,  84.  Dobie  1964,  48. 
a  10.9.2  pig  pen. 
a  10.9.3  hen  house. 

a  10.9.4  woodshed/smokehouse  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N511.15  (Type  935***). 
a  10.9.5  barn/stable  Beard  1933,  13.  Coffman  1957,  180.  Hult  1957,  109.  Mahan 
1963b,  36.  Mitchell  1953c,  222.  Santschi  1938,  68.  Brendle  1944,  50.  Romero  n.d.,  8. 
a  10.9.6  kennel. 

a  10.9.7  yard  Dobie  1937,  128.  Hult  1957,  158,  166.  Knight  1925a,  136.  Mitchell 
1953c,  218.  Santschi  1938,  20.  Snow  1951,  172.  Dorson  1946,  177.  Krappe  1944, 
130.  Potter  1960,  337.  Wolcott  1938,  92. 

a  10.9.7.1  under  or  near  fence/fence  post  or  hedge  Beard  267.  Boatright  1954,  98. 
Dobie  1930a,  139,  140,  143.  Rascoe  1961,  58.  Santschi  1938,  15,  133.  Gard 
1962, 

a  10.9.7.2  garden  Beard  1933,  297.  Romero  n.d.,  8. 

a  10.9.8  wall  Beard  1933,  85.  Dobie  1930a,  106.  Rieseberg  1959,  32.  Dobie  1964,  75. 
a  10.9.8.1  gate  Beard  1933,  167. 

a  10.10  field/marked  ground  plot/camp  site  Beard  1933,  117,  124,  213.  Dobie 
1930a,  42.  Fauset  1931,  92. 

a  11  ruins  or  other  deserted  cultural  places  or  evidence. 

a  11.1  church/mission/abbey/temple,  etc.  Bailey  1941,  233,  281,  299,  316,  324. 
Beard  1933,  7,  13,  72,  213,  238,  240,  241,  242,  248.  Boatright  1951,  97.  Coffman 
1957,  67,  82,  114,  178,  185.  Dobie  1930a,  103,  200,  201.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Ferguson 

1957,  92,  93.  Henderson  1952,  12.  Mahan  1963b,  37.  Mitchell  1953c,  105.  Nesmith 

1958,  18.  Paine  1911,  15,  16.  Rascoe  1962,  102,  152.  Rose  1959b,  42.  Santschi 
1938,  4,  14,  74,  80  (2).  Van  Valkenburgh  1947,  20.  Dobie  1964,  48,  106. 

a  11.2  castle/hall/chateau  Beard  1933,  18,  57,  61,  220,  337.  Cooper  1951,  85. 
Thiselton  1893,  403. 
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a  11.3  fort  Cleat  or  1960,  28.  Coffman  1957,  20,  77,  174.  Cooper  1951,  108.  Dobie 
1930a,  6,  13,  19,  24,  41,  54,  66,  107.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Mahan  1963b,  37  (2).  Masters 
1956,  35.  Rascoe  1962,  68.  Rascoe  1961,  80,  84.  Santschi  1938,  9,  55,  106,  109. 
Skinner  1896,  283.  Snow  1953,  66.  Snow  1951,  137.  Dobie  1964  45,  46,  47,  49. 
Hartikka  1946,  81. 

a  11.4  other  buildings  Beard  1933,  42.  Dobie  1930a,  201. 
a  11.4.1  house/hacienda/cabin  Bailey  1941,  247.  Cleator  1960,  33.  Dobie  1930a, 
149.  Rascoe  1962,  73.  Rascoe  1961,  18,  58,  79.  Santschi  1938,  147.  Thompson  1932— 
1936,  N511.16  (Italian:  Basile  Pentamerone  I  No.  7).  Boatright  1951,  97,  100. 
Snow  1951,  243. 
a  11.5  mine  Dobie  1930a,  67. 

a  11.6  ancient  civilization  Bailey  1941,  245.  Beard  1933,  131.  Cooper  1951,  95. 
Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  511.1.2  (*Winter  16). 

a  11.6.1  ancient  city  or  village  Beard  1933,  83,  133,  196.  Coffman  1957,  68.  Cooper 
1951,  57,  92,  112,  114,  116,  123,  127.  Merrett  1958,  89,  126,  130.  Nesmith  1958,  18. 
Santschi  1938,  76,  77,  81,  82.  Rascoe  1961,  100.  Wintemberg  1918,  155. 
a  11.6.2  pyramid  Santschi  1938,  77. 
a  11.7  bell  Bailey  1941,  248.  Dobie  1930a,  7,  67. 

a  11.8  wall  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N511.1.6. 1  (Cheremis:  Sebeok-Nyerges; 
Italian  Novella:  Rotunda). 

a  12  water  supply  and  disposal  systems. 

a  12.1  well  Bailey  1941,  188.  Beard  1933,  213,  213  note  1,  338.  Cooper  1951,  165. 
Dobie  1930a,  133.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  iii,  923.  Hull  1957,  148.  Rascoe  1962,  154. 
Rascoe  1961,  80,  110.  Skinner  1896,  283.  Dobie  1964,  56.  Gard  1962,  242.  Potter 

1960,  193.  Snow  1951,  249. 
a  12.2  spring  house. 

a  12.3  sewer  Coffman.  1957,  100. 
a  12.4  reservoir. 

a  12.5  tank/trough  or  windmill. 
a  13  cultivated  or  assigned  land. 

a  13.1  farm  Beard  1933,  20,  60,  84,  199,  227,  233  note  1.  Cleator  1960,  33.  Coff¬ 
man  1957,  179.  Dobie  1930a,  41.  Hull  1957,  110,  125,  142,  154,  193.  Nesmith  1958, 
26.  Paine  1911,  13.  Rascoe  1962,  24,  44.  Rascoe  1961,  63.  Santschi  1938,  14,  30, 
123,  134.  Snow  181.  Boatright  1958,  166.  Dorson  1946,  174.  Gard  1962,  235,  242, 
243,  244. 

a  13.1.1  pasture/field  Beard  1933,  67.  Coffman  1957,  77.  Rascoe  1962,  35,  80. 
Boatright  1954,  89.  Dobie  1964,  90. 

a  13.2  ranch  Bailey  1960a,  49.  Boatright  1954,  94,  95,  98.  Coffman  1957,  77. 
Dobie  1930a,  16,  85,  89,  140.  Dobie  1941,  74,  75,  76.  Dobie  1927,  19.  Rascoe  1961, 
85,  102,  103.  Rose  1959b,  22.  Santschi  1938,  21.  South  Dakota  1940,  410.  Dobie 
1964,  50. 

a  13.3  plantations  Cooper  1951,  84.  Dobie  1964,  105. 
a  13.4  land  grant  Dobie  1930a,  80,  95,  103.  Dobie  1931,  135. 
a  13.5  Indian  reservation  Mitchell  1953c,  190.  Rascoe  1961,  94. 
a  13.6  estate  Skinner  1896,  271. 

a  13.7  national  park/monument  or  state  park  or  government  base  Boatright 

1961,  270.  Coffman  1957,  20.  Mitchell  1953c,  57.  Penfield  1962,  136.  Rascoe  1961, 
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59,  66,  77,  86.  Snow  1951,  189.  Gard  1962,  239. 

a  13.8  gravel  pit,  ash  heap,  etc.  Rascoe  1961,  105. 

a  14  ship,  etc.,  stage  coach,  other  means  of  conveyance  Bailey  1941,  68,  139. 
Hoffman  1927—1942,  ix  N,  154.  Thompson  1932—1936  N513.5  (U.S.:  ♦Baugh¬ 
man).  Rascoe  1961,  40  (2),  41,  42,  108. 

a  14.1  boat/canoe,  etc.  Bailey  1941,  244.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N572.3  (Lithua¬ 
nian:  Balys  Index  No.  3631). 

a  14.2  wrecked  ship  or  its  remains  Andreeva  1953,  16.  Baughman  1953,  707. 
Beard  1933,  336  (2).  Cleator  1960,  59,  61,  65.  Coffman  1957,  8,  13,  14,  15,  20,  23 
(2),  24,  25,  26,  29,  31  (4),  38,  40,  41,  43  (3),  45,  47  (10),  48  (2),  55,  58,  102,  104, 
105  (2),  112,  113,  118  (6),  119,  120,  123,  124,  125,  126  (14),  127  (4),  130,  140,  151, 
161,  164,  178  (2),  181  (2),  182  (3),  183  (2),  185,  190,  218,  219  (10),  220,  238  (8), 
239  (5),  240  (6),  241  (4).  Cooper:  16,  44,  45  (2),  66,  138,  146,  149  (2),  160,  169, 
176,  180,  184.  Dobie  1930a,  322.  Ferguson  1957,  48.  Hult  1957,  2,  12,  16,  44.  Kar- 
raker  1934,  19,  83  (2).  Latil  1962,  76,  227.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Nesmith  1958,  23, 
66,  136,  204.  Paine  1911,  5,  6,  29,  136,  139,  140,  156,  184,  199,  222,  234,  274,  290, 
309,  421,  422,  423,  424.  Rascoe  1962,  90,  154.  Santschi  1938,  65  (3),  66  (4),  67  (8), 
68.  Skinner  1896,  287.  Snow  1951,  6,  7,  10,  38,  94,  95,  97  (2),  201,  203  (5),  207  (2), 
209,  211,  214.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N5313.5.  Nunez  1942,  60.  Potter  1960, 
219,  224,  253,  255,  258,  278,  286,  300  (3),  391,  410,  420,  429  (2),  431,  433.  Snow 
1951,  213. 

a  14.3  abandoned  stage  coach  Rascoe  1962,  83. 


Motif  b 

Causes  of  motives  for  concealing  mine  or  treasure. 

b  1  to  sagefuard  against  being  taken  by  others  Mitchell  1953c,  113.  Paine  1911, 
16.  Rose  1959b,  22. 

b  1.1  by  hostile  military  men  Beard  1933,  5,  86,  151,  165,  168,  197,  227,  297,  340. 
Boatright  1951,  99.  Boatright  1958,  165.  Boatright  1954,  88.  Coffman  1957,  95, 
111,  179,  182.  Cooper  1951,  99,  141,  150,  152,  165,  176.  Dobie  1931,  143.  Ferguson 
1937,  109.  Ferguson  1957,  73.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  ix  N,  238.  Hurley  1951,  207, 
210.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Nesmith  1958,  66,  196.  Paine  1911,  12,  14,  233.  Rascoe  1962, 
41,  152.  Rascoe  1961,  97.  Santschi  1938,  15,  61,  67,  102,  129.  Skinner  1896,  268. 
Snow  1951,  174.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N51 1.1.7  (Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No. 
3740).  Boatright  1954,  87,  88,  93.  Dobie  1964,  51,  52,  88,  93.  Hancock  1960,  298. 
Potter  1960,  351,  412.  Treasure  1953,  138.  Baylor  1947,  141. 
b  1.1.1  by  rebels  Santschi  1938,  71. 

b  1.2  by  pirates  Cooper  1951,  57.  Paine  1911,  134.  Santschi  1928,  57.  Snow  1953, 
46.  Potter  1960,  217. 

b  1.3  by  Indians  Boatright  1954,  84.  Coffman  1957,  82,  176  (2).  Dobie  1930a, 
281.  Dobie  1937,  259.  Rascoe  1962,  7,  39,  65.  Rascoe  1961,  60,  87.  Ruby  1964,  43. 
Santschi  1938,  28.  Skinner  1896,  196,  291. 
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b  1.4  by  thieves  or  highwaymen  Bailey  1941,  139.  Dobie  1930a,  83,  87,  88,  97. 
Rascoe  1962,  48,  52.  Dobie  1964,  48,  96. 

b  7.5  by  forces  of  law  and  order  Atwater  1954,  13.  Coffman  1957,  21,  53,  92, 
107,  182,  184,  191  (2).  Cooper  1951,  88,  89.  Dobie  1930a,  133.  Ferguson  1937, 
153.  Hult  1957,  169.  Paine  1911,  30.  Rascoe  1962,  7.  Rieseberg  1957,  19.  Santschi 
1938,  69,  134. 

b  1.5.1  by  hostile  civilians  Bailey  1960a,  49.  Beard  1933,  70,  72,  345.  Skinner 
1896,  280,  284,  285.  Dobie  1964,  45. 

b  1.5.2  by  King’s  officials,  etc.  Beard  1933,  81,  230,  240,  245,  251,  252,  257, 
261,  272,  277,  304,  337. 

b  1.6  by  personal  enemies  Boatright  1961,  271. 

b  1.7  by  invading  white  men  Beard  1933,  212.  Cleator  1960,  27,  33.  Coffman 
1957,  64,  65,  68.  Cooper  1951,  19,  20,  28,  30,  34,  38,  83,  92,  139.  Ferguson  1937, 
151.  Mitchell  1953c,  5.  Rascoe  1961,  65,  101.  Santschi  1941,  149.  Santschi  1938, 
79,  84,  85.  Gard  1962,  240.  Potter  1960,  212. 
b  1.8  by  relatives. 

b  1.9  by  rival  religious  groups  Bailey  1941,  188. 
b  2  to  sagefuard  against  physical  elements. 
b  2.1  storm. 

b  2.2  flood  Beard  1933,  197. 
b  2.3  fire  Beard  1933,  197. 

b  3  to  safeguard  against  owner’s  return  Dobie  1930a,  254.  Ferguson  1937,  166. 
Paine  1911,  417.  Rascoe  1962,  64,  80. 

b  3.1  to  safeguard  until  owner  can  safely  remove  it  Bailey  1961b,  72.  Bailey 
1960a,  49.  Bailey  1941,  251.  Beard  1933,  69,  91,  94,  153,  257,  272,  276,  284.  Boat- 
right  1954,  89,  92,  93  (2).  Coffman  1957,  20,  29,  50,  78,  85,  239.  Cooper  1951,  54, 
83,  87,  89,  106.  Dobie  1937,  259.  Dobie  1927,  18.  Drake  1955,  13.  Ferguson  1937, 
207.  Ferguson  1957,  39,  47,  91,  115,  117  (2),  132.  Gard  1962,  235,  238,  239,  244. 
Hult  1957,  40,  84,  123,  135,  142.  Hurley  1951,  210.  Karraker  1934,  4.  Mitchell 
1953c,  5,  6,  59,  99.  Mitchell  1948c,  13.  Nesmith  1958,  15,  99,  210.  Penfield  1962, 
142.  Rascoe  1962,  151.  Rascoe  1961,  62,  101.  Richard  1954,  40.  Rose  1959b,  20. 
Santschi  1941,  148.  Santschi  1938,  3.  Skinner  1896,  279,  280,  283.  Snow  1953,  198. 
Snow  1951,  63.  Dobie  50,  72,  101.  Dobie  1931,  259.  Dobie  1932,  74.  Dorson  1946, 
176.  Hancock  1960,  22.  Potter  1960,  188,  417. 

b  3.2  to  safegurad  until  owner  can  get  help  to  remove  it  Mitchell  1953c,  167. 
Rascoe  1961,  123. 

b  4  concealed  as  means  of  punishment. 
b  4.1  for  sacrilegiousness. 
b  4.2  for  wastefulness. 
b  4.3  for  sloth. 
b  4.4  for  greediness. 

b  4.5  for  lack  of  consideration  for  others. 
b  5  natural  causes. 

b  5.1  concealed  by  work  of  time  Santschi  1938,  15. 
b  5.2  lake  forms/opens  up  Dobie  1930a,  68. 

b  5.3  storm  sinks  ship  Andreeva  1953,  16.  Beard  1933,  5.  Cleator  1960,  58.  Coff¬ 
man  1957,  11  (2),  15,  17,  23  (2),  24,  26  (2),  31,  33,  35,  41,  45,  46,  47  (4),  48  (3), 
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49,  55,  58,  102,  104,  109,  119,  120,  124,  182.  Cooper  1951,  16,  53,  86,  99,  180,  184. 
Dobie  1954,  42.  Hull  1957,  18,  134.  Karraker  1934,  4,  9,  12.  Latil  1962,  69,  71, 
89,  97,  110,  232.  Merrett  1958,  42,  44,  46.  Nesmith  1958,  17,  20,  35  (5),  36,  37  (2), 
38  (6),  39  (13),  41  (10),  94,  138,  143,  176  (10),  177  (20),  180.  Santschi  1938,  64, 
66  (2),  68.  Silverberg  1960,  12,  83.  Skinner  1896,  282.  Snow  1953,  40.  Snow  1951, 
5,  7,  94,  135,  147  (2),  180,  203.  Potter  1960,  61,  152,  153,  154  (3),  155  (2),  156  (2), 
157,  158  (3),  168  (2),  169,  172,  173,  174,  175,  176,  180,  181,  182  (2),  185,  187, 
188,  190,  193,  201,  202,  203,  104  (2),  206,  207,  218  (2),  220,  221,  222  (4),  227  (2), 
228  (3),  229,  232  (2),  233  (3),  234,  235,  246,  247,  248  (2),  249,  255,  256,  261,  262, 
264,  269,  270,  276  (3),  277  (2),  289  (2),  290,  296,  303,  305,  309,  310,  311,  315,  319, 
320,  328,  329,  330,  333,  338,  343,  350,  358,  359,  360,  362,  364,  369,  371,  373,  381, 
398,  399,  400  (2),  407,  418,  427,  428,  433,  438. 

b  5.3.1  ship  lost,  unspecified  cause  Cooper  1951,  43,  66.  Santschi  1938,  54,  64, 
65  (2),  66,  67  (3).  Potter  1960,  167,  171,  172,  187  (4). 

b  5.3.2  by  scuttling/overturning  Coffman  1957,  12,  111,  162,  179,  184.  Cooper 
1951,  134,  160,  176.  Ferguson  1957,  23.  Santschi  1938,  67  (2). 

b  5.4  earthquake/volcano  Andreeva  1953,  16.  Beard  1933,  130.  Cooper  1951,  92. 
Gard  1962,  238.  Nesmith  1958,  103.  Skinner  1896,  277. 

b  6  concealed  to  avoid  personal  disaster  Bailey  1941,  171.  Beard  1933,  171. 
Hult  1957,  167. 

b  6.1  at  hands  of  enemies  Beard  1933,  283.  George  1959,  54.  Dobie  1964,  103. 
b  6.1.1  Indians  Bailey  1959,  47.  Rascoe  1961,  72. 
b  6.1.2  pirates  Cleator  1960,  68.  Paine  1911,  281.  Skinner  1896,  13. 
b  6.1.3  military  men  Beard  1933,  263.  Dobie  1930a,  116,  118. 
b  6.2  because  of  lack  of  life-sustaining  items  Bailey  1941,  205,  246.  Paine  1911,  144. 
b  6.2.1  lack  of  water  Dobie  1930a,  92.  Mitchell  1941b,  14.  Mitchell  1953c,  48. 
b  6.2.2  lack  of  food. 

b  6.2.3  lack  of  medical  aid. 

b  6.2.4  life-sustaining  items  destroyed  Dobie  1930a,  73. 
b  7  special  circumstances  leading  to  abandoning  or  concealing  item. 
b  7.1  Indian  attack/massacre  Aydelott  1963,  48.  Bailey  1960a,  12,  48,  49.  Bailey 
1941,  178,  179  (2),  205,  237,  239,  243,  244,  249,  252,  285.  Boatright  1959,  210. 
Boatright  1958,  114,  115.  Boatright  1954,  84.  Coffman  1957,  30,  74,  79,  82,  85, 
103,  176,  177,  181,  182.  Dobie  1930a,  8,  12—13,  15,  20,  25,  40,  44,  54,  81,  91,  104, 

236,  243,  274,  278,  304.  Dobie  1958a,  15.  Dobie  1937,  259.  Dobie  1927,  19.  Dobie 

1932,  72,  74.  Dobie  1954,  36.  Ferguson  1937,  148,  228—229,  248.  Ferguson  1957, 
26,  95,  100,  130.  Gard  1962,  240.  Gardner,  George  1952,  25.  Hult  1957,  5,  69, 
123,  130,  171.  Kelly  1943,  26.  Masters  1956,  14  (2),  34  (3).  Miller  1953,  38.  Mitchell 
1940e,  13.  Mitchell  1948a,  19.  Mitchell  1941a,  25.  Mitchell  1953c,  5,  41,  70,  104, 
111,  203,  204,  205.  Moore  1960,  26.  Nesmith  1958,  27,  263.  Penfield  1962,  142. 
Rascoe  1962,  7,  20,  22—23,  27,  104,  111,  114,  136.  Rascoe  1961,  45,  55,  56,  57, 
60  (2),  81,  87,  88,  90,  92,  100,  105,  122.  Richard  1954,  40.  Rose  1959c,  51.  Ruby 
1964,  43.  Santschi  1938,  10,  29,  71  (2),  74,  81,  116.  Shepherd  1954,  19.  Skinner 
1896,  196.  Trumbo  1944,  16.  Weight  1955b,  10,  14.  Bailey  1962,  17.  Dobie  1964, 
17,  22,  46,  49,  51,  58,  79,  84,  97.  Dobie  1931,  260.  Gard  1962,  239.  Dobie  1928,  262. 

b  7.1.1  bandit  attack/massacre  Bailey  1961a,  14.  Coffman  1957,  84.  Ferguson 
1957,  124.  Mitchell  1953c,  99.  Dobie  1964,  96. 
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b  7.2  military  duties. 

b  7.3  abandoned  as  being  of  no  use  or  value  Dobie  1930a,  153.  Rascoe  1961, 
55,  58.  Santschi  1938,  82. 

b  7.4  ship  decoyed  to  cause  wreck  Coffman  1954,  106.  Snow  1951,  57—58. 
b  7.5  ship  sunk  during  battle  Coffman  1957,  23,  43,  50,  113.  Cooper  1951,  119, 
166.  Hult  1957,  18.  Latil  1962.  142,  165,  175,  251.  Nesmith  1958,  196.  Silverberg 
1960,  27,  66.  Potter  1960,  64,  65  (3),  156,  159,  171,  184,  205,  282,  288,  312,  313, 
314,  324,  329,  334,  341,  344,  345,  399,  400,  408. 

b  7.5.1  by  sabotage  Cooper  1951,  169.  Latil  1962,  213,  233.  Skinner  1896,  13. 
Potter  1960,  162. 

b  7.6  accidental  loss  Beard  1933,  306. 
b  8  for  personal  motives. 
b  8  1  jealousy  Latil  1962,  214 

b  8.2  to  avoid  continuing  forced  labor  Ferguson  1937,  196.  Rascoe  1961,  83. 
b  8.3  because  item  too  heavy  to  transport  Nesmith  1958,  6. 


Motif  c 

Agents  instrumental  in  concealment ,  loss  of,  or  failure  to  relocate  item, 
c  1  religious  advocates. 

c  1.1  priests/bishops,  etc.  Auer  1963,  26.  Bailey  1961c,  50,  52.  Bailey  1960a,  48. 
Bailey  1941,  132,  188,  189,  205,  315.  Bailey  1961a,  42.  Beard  1933,  20,  25,  39,  40, 
42,  43,  45,  47,  50,  62,  70,  72,  74,  81,  86,  153,  166,  167,  178,  179,  189,  212,  214,  216, 
230,  240,  242,  244,  246,  279  (2),  304.  Cleator  1960,  34.  Coffman  1957,  48,  49,  65,  66, 
82,  92.  Cooper  1951,  29,  32,  39,  89,  93,  101,  104,  129,  130.  Dobie  1930a,  79,  110, 
121,  186  (2),  246—247,  296.  Dobie  1958a,  15.  Dobie  1937,  259.  Dobie  1932,  71, 
74,  77.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Ferguson  1937,  97,  184,  191.  Ferguson  1957,  91.  Henderson 
1952,  11.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vi,  172;  vii,  321.  Hult  1957,  171,  207.  Latil  1962, 
236.  Martin  1963,  63,  82.  Masters  1956,  14.  Merrett  1958,  9,  88,  130.  Mitchell  1953c, 
5,  101,  113,  203,  206.  Nesmith  1958,  192,  208,  241,  261,  262.  Paine  1911,  15,  16. 
Rascoe  1962,  22,  26,  33,  39,  40,  52,  54,  102,  151.  Rascoe  1961,  55,  77  (2),  78,  88, 
97,  113.  Rose  1959b,  22.  Santschi  1941,  71,  125,  150.  Santschi  1938,  4,  28,  59,  70, 
71  (2),  82  (2),  84  (2),  89.  Silverberg  1960,  54.  Skinner  1896,  196.  Trumbo  1944,  14. 
Van  Valkenburgh  1947,  20.  Weight  1955b,  10,  12.  Zunser  1935,  176.  Dobie  1964, 
45,  48,  55,  83,  106.  Dobie  1931,  259.  Dobie  1953,  10.  Hancock  1960,  19,  83.  John¬ 
son  1957,  216.  Latham  1878,  16.  Potter  1960,  168,  192  (2),  213,  220,  341,  372. 
Townsend  1947,  378.  Weston  1947,  15.  Boggs  1934,  300.  Dobie  1928,  264.  Gardner 
1914,  323.  Smiley  1919,  368.  Bacon  1922,  290. 
c  1.2  monk  Cooper  1951,  83,  84.  Beard  1933,  248,  267,  268. 
c  1.3  nun  Beard  1933,  185,  213.  Rascoe  1961,  89. 
c  1.4  neophyte. 
c  1.5  zealot. 
c  1.6  hermit. 

c  2  members  of  specific  occupations. 

c  2.1  prospector/miner  Ashbaugh  1958b,  38.  Ashbaugh  1958a,  27.  Bailey  1961b, 
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14.  Bailey  1961c,  18.  Bailey  1960a,  48,  49,  50.  Bailey  1941,  59,  61,  85,  112,  123, 
128,  135,  141,  146,  170,  220,  296,  309.  Beard  1933,  212.  Bellamy  1941,  5.  Boatright 

1961,  268  (2).  Boatright  1949,  149.  Champion  1943,  25.  Cleator  1960,  167,  170. 
Coffman  1957,  69,  75,  77,  82,  85,  87,  88,  89,  180,  182,  186.  Coniston  1955,  9  (2). 
Cooper  1951,  120,  133,  135,  136,  137,  138,  161.  Dobie  1950,  8,  31.  Dobie  1957, 
18.  Dobie  1930a,  7,  174,  186,  197,  259,  998.  Dobie  1958a,  14.  Dobie  1958c,  14. 
Dobie  1937,  259.  Dobie  1932,  75.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Dorr6  1962,  16.  Engels  1964,  30. 
Ferguson  1937,  47.  84,  89,  90,  93,  122,  169,  172,  175,  177,  199,  208,  247,  249.  Fer¬ 
guson  1957,  12,  55,  56,  79,  82,  84,  99,  105,  114.  Forbes  1961,  21,  41  (2).  Ford  1944, 
14,  16.  Galbraith  1963,  45.  Gard  1962,  237.  Gardner  1963,  19,  21.  Gardner  1952,  25. 
George  1959,  13,  53,  54.  Giddings  1952,  6.  Helm  1953,  17.  Hillery  1953,  18.  Hult 
1957,  51,  58,  63,  71,  74,  79,  83,  87,  89,  97,  105,  111,  119,  149,  165,  167,  184,  187, 
191,  196,  204,  215,  219,  221,  223.  Hurley  1951,  214.  Jack  Stewart  1947,  22.  Jasper 
1957,  15.  Kelly  1946,  26.  Leadabrand  1956,  26.  Long  1959,  31.  Mahan  1963b,  37. 
Masters  1956,  34  (2).  Mitchell  1940e,  13.  Mitchell  1 94 1  d,  27.  Mitchell  1940f,  9. 
Mitchell  1953c,  5,  13,  53,  58,  83,  110,  132,  155,  175,  176,  190,  202,  205,  215,  231. 
Mitchell  1940c,  6.  Murbarger  1961,  27.  Murbarger  1957,  8,  9.  Neeley  1938,  117. 
Nesmith  1958,  17.  Paterson  1963,  39.  Penfield  1962,  130,  139.  Rascoe  1962,  35, 
44,  58,  72,  76,  84,  93,  97,  107,  110,  137,  141.  Rascoe  1961,  5,  6,  44,  46,  49,  50  (2) 
58  (2),  59,  67,  70,  72,  77,  79,  82,  83,  87,  92,  100,  121.  Rose  1959b,  22.  Ruby  1964,  43. 
Russ  1963,  10.  Russell  1955,  4.  Santschi  1941,  4,  13,  29.  Santschi  1938,  7,  10,  21  (2), 
28,  35,  38,  71,  79,  92,  95,  101,  105,  118,  123.  Sell  1955,  18,  47.  Shepherd  1954,  19. 
South  Dakota  1940,  410.  Splitter  1954,  22.  Van  Valkenburgh  1947,  20.  Whelchel 

1962,  6.  Weight  1955a  4.  Weight  1954,  18.  Weight  1948,  17.  Weight  1960,  9,  10. 
White  1953,  21.  Winters  1954,  14.  Wirt  1952,  23.  Wortley  1959,  24.  Bailey  1962,  16. 
Sether  1958,  Braddy  1945,  359,  361.  Dobie  1964,  67  (2),  72,  93.  Potter  1960,  388. 
Wager  1957 — 1958,  26. 

c  2.1.1  oilman  Masters  1956,  13. 

c  2.2  soldier/officer  Bailey  1941,  86,  104,  113.  Beard  1933,  2,  3,  43,  86,  127,  151, 
153,  177,  217,  219,  225,  252,  254,  256,  282,  338.  Boatright  1959,  210.  Boatright 
1951,  99.  Boatright  1958,  165.  Boatright  1954,  87,  89.  Cleator  1960,  40,  44.  Coffman 
1957,  53,  65,  83,  85,  95,  172,  176,  180.  Coniston  1955,  9.  Cooper  1951,  18,  38,  40, 
85,  87,  96,  110,  129,  132,  139,  142,  144,  147,  160,  164,  172  (2).  Dobie  1930a,  64, 
109,  110,  115,  116,  119,  120,  191.  Dobie  1927,  19.  Dobie  1932,  75.  Dobie  1953,  50. 
Ferguson  1937,  183.  Ferguson  1957,  27,  42,  71,  112,  114,  116,  123,  126,  131.  Gard 
1962,  238  (2),  240.  Henderson  1952,  12.  Hult  1957,  69,  77,  114,  178,  184.  Hurley 
1951,  207,  211.  Karraker  1934,  2.  Mahan  1963b,  36,  37.  Mahan  1963a,  42  (2). 
Marston  1956,  26.  Masters  1956,  34  (3).  Merrett  1958,  43,  61.  Mitchell  1953c, 
69,  98.  Mitchell  1948c,  13.  Moore  1960,  26.  Nesmith  1958,  17,  18,  128,  158,  192, 
212.  Paine  1911,  6.  Rascoe  1962,  7,  9,  20,  32,  41,  52,  55,  63,  69,  118.  Rascoe  1961, 
42,  46,  52,  54,  55,  66,  82,  88,  97.  Richard  1954,  27.  Rieseberg  1957,  16.  Santschi 
1941,  153.  Santschi  1938,  8,  47,  68  (3),  70,  86,  87,  129.  Sell  1955,  19.  Silverberg  1960, 
76.  Skinner  1896,  195,  273,  279,  283.  Snow  1951,  146,  173,  174.  South  Dakota  1940, 
410.  Splitter  1954,  23.  Trumbo  1944,  14.  Wilson  1946,  9.  Wortley  1959,  24.  Hancock 
1960,  52,  168.  Potter  1960,  184,  188,  351,  352,  386,  411.  Dobie  1964,  17,  51,  52, 
93,  95,  96,  98.  Weston  1947,  8.  Dobie  1928,  262,  291. 
c  2.2.1  ranger/Indian  fighter/gunfighter  Dobie  1930a,  29,  32,  97,  133,  271. 
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Galbraith  1963,  10.  Hurley  1951,  206.  Rascoe  1962,  7,  24,  48,  54.  Rascoe  1961,  50. 
Dorson  1946,  182.  Dobie  1964,  20,  48,  56,  62,  96. 

c  2.3  sailor/naval  officer  Bailey  1941,  244,  318.  Cleator  1960,  30,  59,  61,  63,  83, 
86,  87,  92,  96.  Coffman  1957,  17,  26,  28,  38,  47,  57,  60,  85,  105,  111  (2),  117,  120  (2). 
Cooper  1951,  46,  55,  71,  98,  134,  148  (2),  150,  152,  154,  157,  159,  173,  174,  184  (2). 
Dobie  1930a,  16,  317,  323.  Dobie  1931,  143.  Ferguson  1957,  58.  Hult  1957,  133, 
144,  188,  189.  Hurley  1951,  213.  Karraker  1934,  4,  12,  13,  19,  23.  Knight  1925a, 
136.  Latil  1962,  206.  Merrett  1958,  28,  35,  72,  137.  Nesmith  1958,  6,  36,  48,  65, 

69,  90,  91,  96,  132,  137,  138,  139,  149,  159,  160,  175,  192,  194,  196,  209,  213,  216, 
217,  218  (2),  219,  220,  221  (2),  225,  228,  230,  250.  Paine  1911,  131,  256,  282,  285 
294,  313,  358.  Penfield  1962,  141.  Rieseberg  1957,  16.  Santschi  1938,  63,  64.  Sil- 
verberg  1960,  28,  42,  54,  76.  Skinner  1896,  291.  Snow  1951,  5,  11,  41,  42,  51,  61,  71, 
75,  83,  85,  118,  124,  126,  135,  143,  147,  163,  174,  175,  206,  210,  212,  218,  220. 
Snow  1953,  39,  57,  164,  174,  198.  Thompson,  Harold  1939,  21.  Dobie  1964,  92. 
Hancock  1960,  20,  29,  38,  42,  44  (2),  136,  298.  Johnson  1957,  216.  Potter  1960, 
60,  61,  287,  345,  362,  382,  386.  Weston  1947,  8,  25  (2),  28. 

c  2.4  government  worker/official  Bailey  1961a,  15.  Beard  1933,  14,  39,  43,  163, 
167,  252,  279,  280,  282,  339.  Cleator  1960,  34,  39,  61.  Coffman  1957,  12,  15,  29,  33, 
83,  110.  Cooper  1951,  46,  53,  66,  71,  141,  164,  175.  Galbraith  1963,  45,  50.  Mitchell 
1953a,  18.  Mitchell  1953c,  190.  Nesmith  1958,  192.  Penfield  1962,  130.  Rascoe  1961, 
43,  62,  95.  Santschi  1938,  34.  Skinner  1896,  279.  Snow  1951,  15,  48,  72,  118.  Whelchel 
1962,  8. 
c  2.4.1  postal. 

c  2.4.2  sutler,  employed  by  army  Dobie  1930a,  17. 

c  2.5  stage  driver/agent/other  employees  Atwater  1954,  12.  Bailey  1941,  122,  126. 
Coffman  1957,  171.  Ferguson  1957,  112.  Hult  1957,  75,  214.  Murbarger  1957,  8. 
Murbarger  1955b,  8.  Rascoe  1962,  103,  155,  156.  Rascoe  1961,  90.  W'eight  1960,  10. 

c  2.6  railroad  personnel  Bailey  1960  a,  14.  Beard  1933,  9.  Carson  1962,  24.  Cham¬ 
pion  1943,  25.  Cleator  1960,  167.  Cooper  1951,  85.  Dobie  1950,  8.  Dobie  1930a, 
164,  182,  186.  George  1959,  12.  Hult  1957,  153.  Mitchell  1848a,  19.  Mitchell  1953c, 

70.  Penfield  1962,  130,  138.  Santschi  1938,  115.  Splitter  1954,  25.  Braddy  1945, 
360.  Dobie  1964,  66. 

c  2.7  freighter/packer/teamster/trucker/mule  skinner  Bailey  1941,  59,  107,  110. 
Bailey  1961a,  14.  Coffman  1957,  83.  Dobie  1930a,  68,  104,  186.  Ferguson  1957,  25, 
130.  Mitchell  1953c,  56.  Nesmith  1958,  268.  Ransom  1950,  16.  Rascoe  1962,  136. 
Rascoe  1961,  60,  7. 

c  2.8  rancher  Boatright  1961,  268.  Carson  1962,  26.  Dobie  1930a,  19,  22,  31, 
83,  86,  97,  101,  139,  140,  141,  143  (2),  160,  164,  277.  Dobie  1953,  12.  Drake  1955, 
22.  Gardner  1952,  25.  George  1959,  54.  Hult  1957,  58,  87,  164.  Marquiss  1964a,  10. 
Murbarger  1957,  9.  Murbarger  1955b,  9.  Rascoe  1961,  73,  87.  Santschi  1938,  53e. 
Sether  1958,  34.  Weight  1960,  10.  Braddy  1945,  360. 

c  2.9  cowboy  Bailey  1941,  84,  299.  Boatright  1961,  266,  269.  Coffman  1957, 
76.  Dobie  1950,  8.  Dobie  1930a,  116  (2),  125,  208,  244.  Ferguson  1957,  93,115. 
Galbraith  1963,  50,  51.  George  1959,  12  (2).  Hult  1957,  112.  Mitche'l  1948d,  16. 
Penfield  1962,  137.  Rascoe  1962,  6,  55,  66,  84,  105.  Rascoe  1961,  119.  Santschi 
1938,  38.  Dobie  1964,  77. 

c  2.10  sheepherder  Bailey  1941,  75,  90,  189.  Baughman  1953,  707.  Beard  1933, 
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196  (2),  197,  214.  Cleator  1960,  54.  Coffman  1957,  191.  Cooper  1951,  90.  Dobie 
1930a,  150,  194,  245,  282.  Dobie  1941,  74.  Dobie  1953,  12.  Ferguson  1937,  171. 
Ferguson  1957,  65,  74,  117.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1229.  Hull  1957,  113,  115. 
Mitchell  1 94 1  d,  27.  Mitchell  1953c,  176.  Murbarger  1957,  8.  Rascoe  1962,  93. 
Rascoe  1961,  68,  120.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Santschi  1941,  61.  Santschi  1938,  53.  Thomp¬ 
son  1932—1936,  N512.  Wortley  1959,  24.  Dobie  1964,  48,  75,  76.  Dorson  1946, 
179.  Thiselton  1893,  230.  Dobie  1928,  273,  290. 

c  2.10.1  goatherder  Dobie  1930a,  9,  81,  200,  206.  Mahan  1963b,  37.  Mitchell 
1953c,  72.  Murbarger  1955b,  8.  Santschi  1938,  33. 

c  2.11  cook  Bailey  1941,  75,  97,  98.  Dobie  1954,  15.  George  1959,  Rascoe  1962,  7. 
Snow  1951,  47. 

c  2.12  farmer  Bailey  1960b,  16.  Beard  1933,  18,  40,  76,  78,  202,  222,  252,  344. 
Coffman  1957,  95,  180  (5),  191.  Cooper  1951,  142.  Dobie  1930a,  109,  147,  340. 
Dobie  1931,  140.  Dobie  1932,  77.  Ferguson  1937,  205,  223.  Gard  1962,  234,  235, 
241,  242,  244  (2).  Hull  1957,  124,  231.  Hurley  1951,  208.  Merrett  1958,  82.  Nesmith 
1958,  27.  Rascoe  1962,  80.  Rascoe  1961,  9,  62,  102,  107.  Santschi  1938,  6,  20,  21, 
53,  68,  69,  124,  141.  Skinner  1896,  275,  279,  284,  287,  288  (2).  Snow  1951,  31,  135, 
178  (2),  241.  Brendle  1944,  50,  55,  56,  61.  Hancock  1960,  98.  Krappe  1944,  130. 
Thiselton  1893,  399—400.  Gardner  1914,  323. 

c  2.12.1  pioneer/pioneer  settler  Boatright  1949,  152.  Boatright  1954,  96.  Coff¬ 
man  1957,  77.  Ferguson  1937,  224.  Gard  1962,  234.  Hull  1957,  19,  85,  104.  Mitchell 
1953  c,  5,  6,  186.  Murbarger  1955a,  9.  Santschi  1938,  9,  21.  Weight  1960,  9,  10. 
Dobie  1964,  26. 

c  2.12.2  emigrant  Blake  1962,  29.  Coffman  1957,  181.  Ferguson  1957,  53,  57. 
Hull  1957,  46,  52.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Murbarger  1955a,  9. 
Murbarger  1961,  26.  Rascoe  1962,  7.  Santschi  1938,  21.  Sether  1958,  17.  Shepherd 
2954,  19.  Wager  1957—1958,  26. 
c  2.12.3  peasant  Beard  1933,  7.  Weinstock  1954,  376. 

c  2.13  tradesman/trader/merchant/storekeeper/tailor/innkeeper,  etc.  Ashbaugh 
1958b,  38.  Atwater  1954,  13.  Beard  1933,  11,  217,  234,  273,  279.  Cleator  1960,  81. 
Dobie  1953,  12.  Gard  1962,  236,  237.  Hull  1957,  73.  Nesmith  1958,  27,  49,  71,  216. 
Rascoe  1961,  78,  105.  Ripley  1956,  14.  Robertson  17.  Skaar  30,  31.  Skinner  1896, 
290.  Snow  1951,  173,  179,  191.  Weight  1961b,  24.  Dorson  1946,  178,  179.  Han¬ 
cock  1960,  133. 
c  2.14  messenger. 

c  2.15  servant  Beard  1933,  21,  44,  84,  134,  197,  267,  279.  Cooper  1951,  89,  136. 
Hurley  1951,  213.  Mitchell  1953c,  204.  Santschi  1938,  92,  103.  Brendle  1944,  55, 
56,  64,  67.  Dobie  1941,  74. 

c  2.15.1  slave  Coffman  1957,  12,  25.  Cooper  1951,  130.  Hurley  1951,  200—201, 
205,  207,  210.  Dorson  1946,  175,  177. 

c  2.16  professional  man/doctor/dentist/lawyer/teacher/scientist/pilot/writer  Bailey 
1961b,  72.  Bailey  1960a,  49.  Bailey  1941,  113,  114.  Beard  1933,  44,  68,  83,  104, 
143,  144,  165,  333.  Boatright  1961,  270.  Cleator  1960,  32,  35,  42,  44,  45.  Coffman 
1957,  54,  75  (2),  84  (2),  92,  99,  140,  151,  162.  Cooper  1951,  78,  85,  95,  99  (2),  101, 
135,  160,  183.  Dobie  1950,  8.  Dobie  1930a,  43,  50,  72,  187,  274.  Dobie  1958a,  14. 
Ferguson  1937,  183,  217.  Ferguson  1957,  66,  76.  Galbraith  1963,  10.  Forbes  1961, 
21,  40.  Galbraith  1963,  45.  Gard  1962,  242.  Gardner,  Erie  1963,  21.  Hull  1957, 
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51,  72,  94,  197.  Hurley  1951,  205.  Latil  1962,  152,  156.  Mahan  1963b,  67.  Marquiss 
1964b,  9.  Masters  1956,  14.  Merrett  1958,  89,  126.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Mitchell 
1953c,  99,  188,  230.  Mitchell  1948c,  14.  Mitchell  1949b,  9.  Nesmith  1958,  26,  93 
(3),  117,  125,  127,  129,  130,  137,  146,  147,  148,  175,  184,  192,  211,  221,  250.  Paine 
1911,  11.  Penfield  1962,  139.  Rascoe  1962,  63,  86.  Rascoe  1961,  38,  79,  111.  Reid 
1959,  27.  Richard  1954,  40.  Santschi  1941,  13.  Santschi  1938,  34,  56,  70,  74,  76  (2), 
87,  90.  Shepherd  1954,  19.  Skinner  1896,  275.  Snow  1953,  27,  123.  Snow  1951, 
13,  24,  101,  126,  144,  145,  180,  184.  Splitter  1954,  24.  Dobie  1964,  182.  Dorson 
1946,  174.  Hancock  1960,  46.  Potter  1960,  63,  253,  339,  340,  345,  366,  387  (2), 
415.  Romero  n.d.,  8.  Bacon  1922,  290. 

c  2.16.1  shaman/medicine  man  Cooper  1951,  127,  179.  Hult  1957,  151.  Hurley 
1951,  205. 

c  2.16.2  banker/bookkeeper  Ferguson  1957,  11,  93.  Hult  1957,  193.  Nesmith 
1958,  223.  Santschi  1938,  151. 

c  2.16.3  inventor  Nesmith  1958,  202.  Rascoe  1961,  7.  Santschi  1938,  152.  Snow 
1951,  211. 

c  2.17  trapper/hunter/fisherman  Bailey  1941,  28,  208.  Beard  1933,  153,  239. 
Coffman  1957,  21,  105  (3),  110,  129,  144.  Cooper  1951,  77,  93,  183.  Ferguson  1937, 
47.  Ferguson  1957,  68,  116.  Hult  1957,  4,  5,  14,  37,  127,  147,  182,  200.  Latil  1962, 
99,  103.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Mitchell  1953c,  14,  188,  230.  Murbarger  1961,  26. 
Nesmith  1958,  21,  73,  146,  188,  204.  Rascoe  1961, 46,  48,  58.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Santschi 

1938,  55.  Sell  1955,  46.  Skinner  1896,  284  (2),  287.  Snow  1953,  5,  163,  201.  Snow 
1951,  23,  78,  79,  139,  189,  192,  204,  244.  Splitter  1954,  22.  Thompson,  Harold 

1939,  300.  Dobie  1964,  192.  Dorson  1946,  178.  Hancock  1960,  94.  Potter  1960, 
189,  303,  350,  427. 

c  2.18  guide  Bailey  1941,  47,  105.  Bailey  1960  a,  49.  Coffman  1957,  83.  Cooper 
1951,  138.  Dobie  1927,  18.  Ferguson  1957,  124.  Hult  1957,  25,  47,  70.  Ruby  1964, 
43.  Splitter  1954,  23. 

c  2.18 A  adventurer/explorer  Coffman  1957,  177.  Cooper  1951,  129,  149,  155. 
Ferguson  1937,  49.  Ferguson  1957,  37.  Hult  1957,  49.  Nesmith  1958,  208,  218. 
Rascoe  1962,  9,  86.  Rascoe  1961,  48.  Santschi  1938,  77,  80,  89,  131,  147.  Dobie  1964, 
83.  Dorson  1946,  185. 

c  2.19  lumberman/wood  chopper/wood  hauler  Dobie  1953,  12.  Gard  1962,  240. 
Rascoe  1961,  65. 
c  2.20  builder.  Paine  1911,  15. 

c  2.21  laborer/hired  hand/mason,  etc.  Beard  1933,  4,  5,  8,  44,  67,  71,  76,  85, 
123,  132,  144,  160,  162,  178,  196,  197,  199  (3),  202  (2),  203,  205,  206  (2),  207  (2), 
208,  218,  219,  221,  223,  243  (2),  250,  252,  259,  266,  269,  271  (2),  273,  275,  276, 
280,  317,  330,  334.  Coffman  1957,  180.  Cooper  1951,  55,  84  (2),  90,  100,  108,  109, 
113,  142.  Ferguson  1937,  224.  Ferguson  1957,  21,  126.  Hult  1957,  24,  166.  Nesmith 
1958,  16  (4),  17,  268.  Rascoe  1961,  67,  77,  80,  81.  Santschi  1938,  106.  Snow  1951, 
42,  132,  135,  143,  158,  175,  180,  182  (2),  183  (2),  184,  188,  189  (2).  Whelchel  1962, 
6.  Dorson  1949,  47. 

c  2.22  horse  or  other  animal  trader  Marquiss  1964a,  10.  Dobie  1964,  77. 
c  2.23  diver  Andreeva  1953,  16.  Coffman  1957,  9,  12,  26,  30,  42,  45,  58,  102,  121, 
152,  241.  Cooper  1951,  92,  99,  171.  Hult  1957,  189.  Neeley  1938,  115.  Nesmith 
1958,  30,  42,  125,  146,  150,  152,  162,  169,  171,  175,  179,  185,  186,  187,  200  (2), 
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201.  Silverberg  1960,  30,  43,  51,  69,  76.  Snow  1951,  59,  60,  96,  181,  204,  207,  208, 
215.  Nunez  1942,  6,  7.  Potter  1960,  59,  62,  64,  66,  189,  192,  200,  242,  253,  262,  264, 
303,  316,  322,  328,  333,  337,  340,  342,  366,  369,  370  (2),  376,  381,  382,  384,  385, 
387,  422,  427,  433,  436. 

c  2.24  beachconiber/hobo/bum  Andreeva  1953,  16.  Cooper  1951,  134,  167. 
Coffman  1957,  184.  Nesmith  1958,  98,  224.  Brendle  1944,  50,  61.  Dobie  1964,  64. 
Potter  1960,  419. 

c  2.25  businessman  Bailey  1961b,  15.  Champion  1943,  25.  Coffman  1957,  99,  162, 
179,  182.  Cooper  1951,  140.  Karraker  1934,  2.  Murbarger  1961,  27.  Nesmith  1958, 
18,  123,  126,  130.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Santschi  1938,  17,  103.  Silverberg  1960,  50. 
Snow  1951,  151,  183.  Weight  1960,  10.  Potter  1960,  253,  362.  Weston  1947,  25. 
c  2.26  artist/sculptor  Beard  1933,  171,  267,  282.  Santschi  1938,  141. 
c  2.27  marshall/policeman/detective  Coffman  1957,  80,  107.  Gard  1962,  233. 
Hull  1957,  219.  Rascoe  1961,  36,  37,  62,  88,  109  (2).  Wilson  1946,  10.  Potter  1960, 
369,  376. 

c  2.28  gambler  Bailey  1961b,  15.  Bailey  1961a,  15.  Hull  1957,  130,  159.  Hurley 
1951,  213.  Rascoe  1961,  50. 
c  2.29  fortune  teller  Potter  1960,  337. 
c  3  familial  relationships. 

c  3.1  father  Bailey  1961c,  54.  Bailey  1960b,  16.  Beard  1933,  137,  295.  Champion 
1943,  24.  Cleator  1960,  32.  Dobie  1950,  9.  Dobie  1930a,  292,  318.  Dobie  1932,  78. 
Forbes  1961,  20.  Gard  1962,  236.  Hult  1957,  151.  Hurley  1951,  206.  Martin  1963, 
68.  Nesmith  1958  26,  158.  Rascoe  1962,  72.  Rose  1959b,  22.  Ruby  1964,  43. Santschi 
1938,  20,  26,  69,  73,  92,  95,  143.  Snow  1951,  84,  92,  119,  179,  188.  Dobie  1964,50. 
Dorson  1946,  183.  Hancock  1960,  97,  98.  Nunez  1942,  6.  Gardner  1914,  323. 

c  3.1.1  husband  Beard  1933,  84.  Boatright  1951,  101.  Coffman  1957,  99.  Dobie 
1937,  126.  Ferguson  1957,  101.  Forbes  1961,  21.  Martin  1963,  63,  82  (2).  Nesmith 
1958,  225.  Dobie  1941,  75.  Weston  1947,  28. 
c  3.1.2  father-in-law  Beard  1933,  160.  Cleator  1960,  32,  84.  Marquiss  1964a,  10. 
c  3.2  mother  Beard  1933,  256.  Dobie  1950,  9.  Dobie  1930a,  246.  Gard  1962, 
236.  George  1959,  53.  Nesmith  1958,  158.  Rascoe  1962,  6,  91.  Snow  1951,  179. 
Hancock  1960,  97. 

c  3.2.1  wife/widow/woman  Bailey  1959,  17.  Beard  1933,  11,  78,  83,  151,  152, 
170,  257,  295,  337.  Boatright  1958,  114,  165.  Cleator  1960,  32,  83.  Coffman  1957, 
20,  92,  98,  99.  Cooper  1951,  134.  Dobie  1941,  75.  Dobie  1937,  126.  Ferguson  1957, 
11.  Forbes  1961,  21,  40.  Galbraith  1963,  38.  Gardner  1952,  26.  Hult  1957,  19,  105, 
136,  145.  Hurley  1951,  206.  Mahan  1963a,  43.  Martin  1963,  63,  68,  82.  Mitchell 
1 94 1  d,  27.  Mitchell  1953c,  176.  Nesmith  1958,  225.  Peterson  1963,  38.  Rascoe  1962, 
91,  92.  Rascoe  1961,  96.  Robertson  1927,  17.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Santschi  1941,  150. 
Snow  1953,  15,  26.  Snow  1951,  24,  66,  111,  137,  221,  247.  Taylor,  Helen  1956,  92. 
Wilson  1946,  9.  Brendle  1944,  55.  Dorson  1946,  177,  183.  Hancock  1960,  42,  46,  99. 
Weston  1947,  28.  Boggs  1934,  300.  Dobie  1928,  258. 
c  3.3  stepfather  Hult  1957,  154. 
c  3.4  stepmother. 

c  3.5  son/boy  Atwater  1954,  13.  Bailey  1961b,  72.  Bailey  1961c,  54.  Bailey  1960b, 
16.  Bailey  1960a,  14.  Beard  1933,  77,  137,  151,  196  (2),  197,  200,  208,  252,  256. 
Cleator  1960,  84.  Coffman  1957,  88,  100.  Cooper  1951,  85,  87,  93,  107,  154.  Dobie 
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1930a,  224,  246,  266—267,  318.  Dobie  1958c,  13.  Dobie  1931,  135.  Dobie  1937, 
127.  Dobie  1954,  36.  Ferguson  1937,  140.  Ferguson  1957,  42,  101,  107,  131.  Hult 
1957,  109,  123,  125,  135,  164.  Hurley  1951,  206  (2),  209,  211.  Mitchell  1941f,  20. 
Mitchell  1953c,  20,  189.  Nesmith  1958,  14,  24,  25  (3),  26  (2),  127.  Paterson  1963, 
39.  Penfield  1962,  132.  Rascoe  1962,  6,  74,  77,  91,  147.  Rascoe  1961,  61,  80,  84, 
119.  Ripley  1956,  14.  Robertson  1927,  17.  Santschi  1938,  64,  95.  Skinner  1896,  112, 
277.  Snow  1953,  66,  164.  Snow  1951,  22,  85,  92,  130,  135,  136,  137,  156,  174,  179, 
182,  186,  188,  207,  241.  Brendle  1944,  63.  Dobie  1964,  51,  70,  88,  191.  Dorson  1946, 
173,  177.  Hancock  1960,  43,  44,  136.  Herriott  1943,  5.  Johnson  1957,  216.  Shoe¬ 
maker  1910,  70.  Weston  1947,  28. 
c  3.5.1  son-in-law  Hancock  1960,  42,  45. 

c  3.6  daughter/girl  Bailey  1962,  16.  Beard  1933,  80,  84,  227.  Coffman  1957,  83. 
Cooper  1951,  56,  84.  Dobie  1938,  260.  Ferguson  1957,  99,  101,  127.  Hult  1957,  46, 
52.  Marquiss  1964a,  11.  Masters  1956,  34.  Mitchell  1953c,  40.  Nesmith  1958,  22, 
63.  Rascoe  1962,  64,  72.  Snow  1953,  78,  164,  200.  Snow  1951,  84,  118,  156,  174. 
Dorson  1949,  48.  Hancock  1960,  299.  Dobie  1928,  266. 

c  3.6.1  sweetheart  Beard  1933,  283.  Coffman  1957,  86,  96.  Cooper  1951,  88. 
Engels  1964,  31.  Ferguson  1957,  39.  Nesmith  1958,  210.  Penfield  1962,  142.  Snow 
1951,  216,  236.  Dobie  1964,  93.  Dorson  1946,  161.  Potter  1960,  213.  Dobie  1932,  75. 

c  3.7  brother  Ashbaugh  1958b,  11,  38  (2).  Bailey  1941,  127.  Beard  1933,  279, 
341,  344.  Boatright  1961,  266,  269.  Boatright  1954,  96.  Coffman  1957,  91,  170. 
Coniston  1955,  26.  Conrotto  1955,  17.  Cooper  1951,  56.  Dobie  1950,  8.  Dobie  1932, 
77.  Ferguson  1957,  15,  21,  112.  Galbraith  1963,  45.  George  1959,  54.  Hult  1957, 
23,  52,  69,  83,  128,  219.  Hurley  1951,  208  (2).  Mahan  1963b,  36.  Mahan  1963a, 
42.  Mitchell  1941d,  28.  Mitchell  1940b,  23.  Mitchell  1953c,  125,  179.  Morgan  1949, 
15.  Nesmith  1958,  128,  218,  223.  Penfield  1962,  137.  Rankin  1944,  15.  Rascoe 
1962,  64.  Sether  1958,  17.  Rascoe  1961,  89.  Santschi  1938,  113.  Snow  1953,  201. 
Braddy  1945,  360.  Dobie  1964,  63,  64.  Potter  1960,  331.  Romero  n.d.,  8.  Bacon 
1922,  290.  Baylor  1947,  141. 

c  3.7.1  brother-in-law  Beard  1933,  214.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Hult  1957,  91,  164. 
Nesmith  1958,  179.  Rascoe  1962,  75.  Weight  1961a,  31.  Dobie  1964,  61,  90. 

e  3.8  sister  Beard  1933,  279.  Coffman  1957,  12.  Hult  1957,  207.  Rankin  1944,  15. 
Martin  1963,  82  (2).  Rascoe  1961,  116. 

c  3.9  grandfather  Bailey  1960a,  50.  Beard  1933,  221.  Cleator  1960,  84.  Dobie 
1930a,  113,  223,  286.  Dobie  1931,  136.  Ferguson  1937,  254.  Hult  1957,  158,  210. 
Morgan  1949,  15.  Nesmith  1958,  225.  Rascoe  1961,  93,  101.  Santschi  1938,  15,  17, 
106,  133  (2).  Snow  1951,  220,  247,  250.  Hancock  1960,  71. 
c  3.9.1  great  grandfather  Gard  1962,  237. 

c  3.10  grandmother  Gard  1962,  235.  Morgan  1949,  15.  Snow  1951,  23. 

3  3.10.1  great  grandmother  Nesmith  1958,  25,  62. 

c  3.11  grandson  Beard  1933,  252.  Dobie  1931,  136.  Gittings  1945,  137.  Rascoe 
1962,  49.  Rascoe  1961,  87,  93,  94.  Santschi  1938,  60. 
c  3.11.1  great  grandson  Snow  1953,  66. 

c  3.12  granddaughter  Gard  1962,  235.  Hult  1957,  86.  Penfield  1962,  133.  Ran¬ 
som  1950,  16. 

c  3.12.1  great  granddaughter  Snow  1951,  131. 

c  3.13  uncle  Bailey  1960a,  49.  Beard  1933,  64,  253,  259.  Cleator  1960,  27.  Dorr 
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1962,  14.  Hult  1957,  49.  Hurley  1951,  213.  Penfield  1962,  133.  Rascoe  1961,  116. 
Santschi  1938,  18,  134.  Snow  1951,  69,  90. 
c  3.14  aunt  Hult  1957,  49.  Santschi  1938,  18.  Snow  1951,  167. 
c  3.15  niece  Thiselton  1893,  400. 
c  3.15.1  great  niece. 

c  3.16  nephew  Beard  1933,  253.  Dobie  1930a,  173.  Dobie  1954,  36.  Ferguson 
111.  Hult  1957,  49,  105,  172.  Nesmith  1958,  127.  Rascoe  1961,  5,  38.  Snow  1951,  167. 
c  3.17  cousin  Dobie  1950,  9.  Drake  1955,  12.  Nesmith  1958,  137. 
c  4  lawless  elements. 

c  4.1  bandits/highwaymen/robbers  Atwater  1954,  12.  Bailey  1961c,  51.  Bailey 
1960a,  49.  Bailey  1941,  122,  126,  128.  Bailey  1961a,  42,  44.  Beard  1933,  213,  266, 
278.  Boatright  1954,  84,  91.  Carson  1962,  24.  Coffman  1957,  52,  74,  78,  80,  107, 
178,  179,  182,  184  (2),  186.  Cooper  1951,  89,  102.  Dobie  1930a,  71,  83,  87,  92,  95, 
135,  191,  243,  277,  300.  Dobie  1938,  238.  Dobie  1930b,  119.  Drake  1955,  12.  Fer¬ 
guson  1957,  91,  153,  183.  Ferguson  1957,  16,  89.  Gard  1962,  233,  244.  George  1959, 
13,  55.  Hult  1957,  75,  124,  165,  169,  210,  213,  214,  223.  Hurley  1951,  208,  214(2). 
Jones  1944,  245.  Mitchell  1940c,  6.  Mitchell  1953c,  59.  Neeley  1938,  84,  86,  87. 
Nesmith  1958,  262.  Rankin  1944,  15.  Rascoe  1962,  7,  135,  22,  48,  49,  52,  57,  65, 
68,  70,  99,  105,  146.  Rascoe  1961,  9,  36,  42,  50  (2),  51,  58,  59,  61,  89  (2),  91,  93, 
98,  102,  109,  114,  120  (2).  Rose  1959b,  20.  Santschi  1938,  9,  11  (3),  17  (2),  18,  22 
24,  46,  69,  98,  134.  Simpich  1941,  285.  Skinner  1896,  282,  286.  Snow  1951,  176,  181. 
Brendle  1944,  47.  Dobie  1964,  45,  48  (2),  56,  95,  101.  Dorson  1946,  182.  Dorson 
1949,  49.  Hancock  1960,  22.  Potter  1960,  371.  Treasure  1953,  138.  Weinstock  1934, 
376. 

c  4.2  pirates  Bailey  1941,  142,  251,  320.  Beard  1933,  217.  Boatright  1958,  143. 
Claudel  1945,  22.  Cleator  1960,  17,  67,  79.  Coffman  1957,  9,  10,  14,  19,  25,  29,  34, 
41,  42,  46,  48  (2),  49  (2),  50,  57,  60  (3),  85,  97,  103,  110,  111,  112  (2),  142,  162, 
178,  181,  182,  183  (3),  184,  190,  239.  Cooper  1951,  45,  49,  54,  55,  57,  70,  71,  89 
(3),  90,  117,  134,  145,  146  (2),  147,  150,  152,  153,  159,  163.  Dobie  1930a,  59.  Dobie 
1931,  143.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Dorson  1945a,  110.  Ferguson  1957,  23.  Gard  1962,  243. 
Hult  1957,  2,  44.  Hurley  1951,  205,  206  (2),  207  (3),  210,  211.  Karraker  1934,  2. 
Latil  1962,  72,  135,  147,  174.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Merrett  1958,  84.  Nesmith  1958, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  13,  20,  24  (4),  28,  40,  49,  80,  90,  91,  98,  99,  107,  120,  122,  206,  208, 
210,  230.  Paine  1911,  6,  18,  29,  31,  34,  58,  92,  134,  159,  248,  249,  270,  385,  395, 
400,  417.  Rascoe  1961,  56,  108.  Rieseberg  1957,  16.  Rodes  1957,  5.  Santschi  1938 
8,  11,  19,  33,  52,  53,  54  (2),  55,  56,  61  (2),  62  (4),  63,  68,  147.  Silverberg  I960, 
63,  92.  Skinner  1896,  13,  110,  267,  276,  284  (2).  Snow  1953,  viii,  1,  29,  39,  58,  78, 
88,  109,  134,  164,  173,  197  (2),  244.  Snow  1951,  23,  61,  103,  123,  134,  163,  176, 
184,  189,  191,  201,  215,  220.  Thompson,  Harold  1939,  21.  Ant’ll  1959,  12.  Dobie 
1964,  92,  182,  183,  184,  185,  186,  190,  192,  197.  Dorson  1946,  161,  168,  174,  176, 
177,  183.  Flynn  1959,  4.  Hancock  1960,  51,  53,  55,  74,  103,  132  (3).  Hartikka  1946, 
81.  Mayhew  1958,  22  (4).  Nelson  1950,  209.  Nunez  1942,  6.  Potter  1960,  42,  156, 
159,  171,  184  (2),  192,  207,  216,  221,  228,  246,  279,  280,  288,  360,  397,  421,  428, 
433.  Rodes  (SFQJ  1956,  144.  Weston  1947,  15.  Dobie  1928,  253.  Webb  1915,  291. 
c  4.3  counterfeiters  Skinner  1896,  278. 
c  4.4  tyrant. 

c  4.5  renegade  military  men. 
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c  4.6  smugglers/looters  Boatright  1951,  99.  Rankin  1944,  15.  Skinner  1896, 
278.  Dobie  1964,  64. 
c  5  nationalities  and  races. 

c  5.1  halfbreed  Bailey  1941,  168,  228,  246,  247,  320.  Cooper  1951,  54,  130,  139. 
Dobie  1950,  8.  Dobie  1930a,  107.  Engels  1964,  31.  George  1959,  12.  Huh  1957,  3. 
Paterson  1963,  39.  Rascoe  1962,  18,  24,  25,  39,  42,  48,  63,  64,  67,  92,  93,  113.  Ruby 
1964,  43.  Santschi  1938,  33.  Wilson  1946,  9.  Braddy  1945,  360.  Dobie  1954,  14. 
Dorson  1946,  161. 

c  5.2  Indian  Ashbaugh  1958b,  11.  Bailey  1959,  17.  Bailey  1960a,  48,  50.  Bailey 
1941,  45,  49,  50,  61,  70,  74,  82.  Ill,  132,  135,  142,  143,  146,  164,  168,  171,  179, 
185,  188,  205,  228,  234,  250,  252,  254,  256,  267,  269,  282,  284,  286,  318,  323.  Blake 
1962,  52.  Boatright  1959,  210.  Boatright  1958,  114,  115.  Boatright  1949,  152.  Boat- 
right  1954,  84,  94.  Champion  1943,  24.  Coffman  1951,  74,  79,  85,  91,  103,  1 77,  181, 
183  (2).  Coniston  1955,  26.  Dobie  1950,  8.  Dobie  1930a,  52,  81,  88,  100,  123,  185, 
187,  224  (2),  236,  274,  278,  281,  301,  302.  Dobie  1958a,  54.  Dobie  1937,  259.  Dobie 
1954,  36.  Dobie  1953,  13.  Engels  1964,  30.  Ferguson  1937,  98,  150,  199,  205,  228. 
Ferguson  1957,  54,  55,  91,  105,  130.  Gard  1962,  236,  238,  239,  240  (3).  Gardner 
1952,  25.  George  1959,  54.  Hult  1957,  69.  Hurley  1951,  208  (2),  211,  213.  Helly 

1943,  26.  Knight  1925b,  134.  Leadabrand  1954,  10.  Martin  1963,  65.  Miller  1953, 
38.  Mitchell  1940a,  24.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Mitchell  1941d,  27.  Mitchell  1948a,  19. 
Mitchell  1953c,  5,  13,  16,  69,  113,  141,  175,  179,  188.  Neeley  1938,  115.  Nesmith 
1958,  27,  67,  262.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Penfield  1962,  141.  Rascoe  1962,  6,  7,  22, 
24,  44,  52,  58,  74,  79,  88,  100,  108,  111,  153.  Rascoe  1961,  45,  47,  56,  57,  60  (2), 
72,  74,  81,  83,  94,  105,  122.  Ripley  1956,  15.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Santschi  1941,  146,  150. 
Santschi  1938,  3,  6,  8,  9,  15,  17,  19,  21,  29,  74,  75,  77,  79,  81,  82,  83,  84,  86,  88, 
89,  92,  116.  Sether  1958,  34.  Shoemaker  1957,  69.  Silverberg  1960,  16,  63.  Skinner 
1896,  196,  243,  280,  288,  289,  291.  Snow  1951,  50,  173,  235.  Splitter  1954,  25. 
Thompson  1939,  301.  Trumbo  1944,  14.  Wilson  1946,  9.  Zunser  1935,  176.  Brendle 

1944,  201.  Dobie  1964,  17,  21,  22,  46,  49,  50,  58,  60,  63,  74,  79,  80,  83,  94,  103,  106. 
Dobie  1931,  259.  Dorson  1946,  181.  Holaday  1945,  10.  Shoemaker  1910,  69.  Sweeney 
1944,  45.  Thiselton  1893,  406.  Townsend  1947,  378.  Fauset  1931,  89,  90,  91,  92  (2). 

c  5.2.1  Apache  Bailey  1962,  16.  Bailey  1960a,  14.  Boatright  1961,  266,  270. 
Boatright  1949,  149.  Dobie  1950,  9.  Dobie  1930a,  3,  10,  152,  156.  Dobie  1932,  72, 
74,  75.  Ferguson  1937,  145,  161,  248.  Ferguson  1957,  26,  114.  Mahan  1963b,  37. 
Mitchell  1941a,  25.  Mitchell  1948a,  19.  Mitchell  1953c,  60,  68.  Nesmith  1958,  263. 
Penfield  1962,  129,  132,  139.  Rascoe  1962,  76,  78,  79,  102,  103.  Rascoe  1961,  5,  6, 
55,  90.  Robertson  1927,  17.  Rose  1959c,  51.  Santschi  1938,  27,  74.  Trumbo  1944,  15. 
Dobie  1964,  17. 

c  5.2.2  Comanche/Kiowa/Waco/Kickapoo/Arapaho/Chickasaw  Dobie  1930a,  20, 
21,  25,  28,  29,  71,  153.  Dobie  1927,  19.  Ferguson  1937,  148.  Dobie  1954,  39.  Fer¬ 
guson  1957,  44,  99.  Masters  1956,  14,  34.  Rascoe  1962,  8,  20,  34,  39.  Santschi  1938, 

9,  10.  Rascoe  1961,  61,  64,  100.  Richard  1954,  39.  Dobie  1964,  97.  Potter  1960,  188. 
Dobie  1928,  262. 

c  5.2.3  Yuma/Mohave/Chemehuevi/Shoshone  Bailey  1941,  83,  110,  239,  248. 
Ferguson  1937,  124.  Leadabrand  1956,  26.  Mitchell  1953c,  87,  156.  Rankin  1944, 
15.  Robertson  1927,  17.  Weight  1955,  10,  14.  Weight  1961b,  24,  25.  Weight  1960, 

10.  Wortley  1959,  25. 
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c  5.2.4  Yaqui/Tarascan,  other  contemporary  Mexican  Indian  Bailey  1941,  90, 
244  (2),  323.  Coffman  1957,  53,  82.  Dobie  1930a,  256.  Ferguson  1957,  29,  48,  94,  95. 
Henderson  1952,  12.  Mitchell  1953c,  1  12,  202.  Rose  1959c,  51.  Santschi  1938,  71, 
77.  Splitter  1954,  24.  Dobie  1964,  235. 

c  5.2.5  Pima/Papago/Maricopa  Bailey  1941,  220,  248.  Mitchell  1953c,  6,  102. 
Rascoe  1962,  152.  Robertson  1927,  17.  Rose  1959c,  51. 

c  5.2.5. 1  Opata/Maya/Aztec/Inca,  other  ancient  tribe  Cleator  1960,  22,  54. 
Coffman  1951,  62,  65  (2),  66,  67,  68,  69,  83,  119,  176.  Cooper  1951,  19,  27,  28,  32, 
34,  35,  38,  53.  Ferguson  1957,  38,  47.  Merrett  1958,  125.  Mitchell  1953c,  5,  41,  205. 
Nesmith  1958,  128,  218,  258.  Rascoe  1962,  154.  Rascoe  1961,  120.  Rose  1959c,  51. 
Santschi  1928,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  78,  80  (2),  81,  82,  83.  Silverberg  1960,  88. 
Leadabrand  1956,  26.  Dobie  1964,  234.  Nunez  1942,  6.  Potter  1960,  189,  193,  198, 
212.  Romero  n.d.,  8. 

c  5.2.6  Pueblo  Bailey  1941,  226.  Dobie  1930a,  231.  Mitchell  1953c,  69.  Rascoe 
1961,  77  (2),  78,  88,  92. 

c  5.2.6. 1  Havasupai/Hualapai/Yavapai  Ashbaugh  1958b,  38.  Dobie  1957,  18. 
c  5.2.7  Navajo/Piute,  other  Utah  Indian  Ashbaugh  1958a,  27.  Ferguson  1957, 
100.  Forbes  1961,  21.  Marquiss  1964a,  10.  Mitchell  1940a,  13.  Mitchell  1940b,  23. 
Mitchell  1953c,  110,  125,  230.  Mitchell  9.  Whelchel  1962,  6. 
c  5.2.8  Cherokee/Creek  Coffman  1957,  30.  Rascoe  1961,  101. 
c  5.2.9  South  American  Indian  Cleator  1960,  31,  32.  Cooper  1951,  26,  30,  33, 
34  (2).  Potter  1960,  219.  Thiselton  1893,  257. 

c  5.2.10  Northwest  American  Indian  Bailey  1959,  46.  Dobie  1958a,  14.  Ferguson 

1957,  110.  Hull  1957,  1,  14,  16,  43,  52,  58,  105,  113,  114,  119,  140,  145,  150,  153, 
158,  164,  171,  199,  207,  223.  Paterson  1963,  38.  Sell  1955,  18,  19.  Swanton  1909,  99. 
Potter  1960,  420. 

c  5.2.11  Northeast  American  Indian  Nesmith  1958,  71.  Walter  1947,  252. 
c  5.2.12  Central  American  Indian  Cooper  1951,  40,  45.  Nesmith  1958,  182. 
Thiselton  1893,  218. 

c  5.2.13  Plains  Indian  Gard  1962,  235,  239.  Moore  1960,  26. 
c  5.3  Negro  Bailey  1960a,  48.  Bailey  1941,  75,  98.  Boatright  1959,  211.  Boatright 
1961,  266,  271.  Boatright  1954,  97.  Coffman  1957,  12,  25,  50,  191.  Cooper  1951, 
54,  56.  Dobie  1930a,  115,  155,  160,  192,  321,  324—325.  Dobie  1931,  138.  Dobie 
1954,  15.  George  1959,  12,  13.  Gittings  1945,  137.  Huh  1957,  2,  18,  44.  Hurley  1951, 
200—201,  204,  205,  207  (2),  209  (3),  210  (2),  213.  Neeley  1938,  112.  Nesmith  1958, 
9,  225.  Paine  1911,  10,  18,  400.  Penfield  1962,  137.  Rascoe  1962,  84.  Rascoe  1961, 
104,  119.  Santschi  1938,  16  (2),  17  (2),  53,  56.  Skinner  1896,  273,  287.  Snow  1951, 
68,  89,  97,  136,  186.  Taylor,  Helen  1956,  92.  Braddy  1945,  360.  Dobie  1964,  64, 
66,  79,  105.  Potter  1960,  358,  359,  364.  Fauset  1931,  92.  Wolcott  1938,  92. 

c  5.4  Oriental  Cooper  1951,  117,  150.  Ferguson  1957,  56.  Huh  1957,  160.  Merrett 

1958,  88.  Nesmith  1958,  136.  Paine  1911,  6,  10,  11,  422.  Rascoe  1962,  97.  Potter 
1960,  63,  404,  407,  408,  412. 

c  5.5  Australian  Cooper  1951,  147.  Potter  1960,  64,  66,  382,  384. 
c  5.6  European. 

c  5.6.1  Frenchman  Andreeva  1953,  16.  Beard  1933,  7,  69,  72,  177,  227,  328,  339. 
Bailey  1960a,  49.  Cleator  1960,  39,  67,  79.  Coffman  1957,  95  (2),  107,  151.  Cooper 
1951,  54,  84,  85  (3),  87,  94,  123,  146,  174,  177.  Ferguson  1937,  183.  Ferguson  1957, 
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29.  Gard  1962,  237.  Hult  1957,  58,  68,  181.  Latil  1962,  114,  135,  146,  147,  152, 
229,  242,  252.  Merrett  1958,  85,  89.  Nesmith  1958,  17,  125,  179,  192,  201.  Rascoe 

1962,  75,  86,  141,  152.  Rascoe  1961,  57,  70,  97,  100.  Ripley  1956,  14.  Santschi  1938, 
105,  108.  Sell  1955,  18.  Silverberg  1960,  63,  68,  69.  Skinner  1896,  283,  286,  290. 
Snow  1953,  2,  38.  Snow  1951,  56,  173,  184,  187,  203.  Trumbo  1944.  14.  Wortley 
1959  24.  Hancock  1960,  54.  Potter  1960,  65,  156,  338,  340,  349. 

c  5.6.2  Italian  Beard  1933,  130.  Cooper  1951,  93.  Dobie  1930a,  187.  Galbraith 

1963,  10.  Jones  1944,  238,  252.  Latil  1962,  114,  118,  156,  177.  Paine  1911,  223. 
Santschi  1938,  84.  Weight  1935b,  12.  Potter  1960,  342,  352. 

c  5.6.3  German/Austrian/Bavarian  Atwater  1954,  13.  Bailey  1962,  16.  Bailey 
1960a,  14,  49.  Bailey  1941,  56,  76,  78,  112,  297.  Beard  1933,  323.  Cleator  1960,  39. 
83.  Coffman  1957,  83,  85,  107.  Cooper  1951,  18,  36  (2),  95,  134,  179.  Dobie  1957, 
18.  Dobie  1930a,  109,  212,  242.  Ferguson  1937,  93.  Gardner,  Erie  1963,  21.  Gid- 
dings  1952,  6.  Latil  1962,  114,  175,  219,  255.  Martin  1963,  65.  Merrett  1958,  59. 
Mitchell  194 Id,  28.  Mitchell  1953c,  97,  176,  179.  Mitchell  1948c,  13.  Nesmith  1958, 
6,  17,  218,  221,  250,  254.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Paine  1911,  282,  339.  Penfield  1962, 
141.  Rascoe  1961,  40.  Richard  1954,  27.  Robertson  1927,  17.  Santschi  1941,  63. 
Santschi  1938,  77.  Shepherd  1954,  19.  Skinner  1896,  279.  Snow  1951,  188.  Dobie 

1964,  92.  Hancock  1960,  43.  Potter  1960,  64,  188,  344,  345,  351,  430. 

c  5.6.3.1  Dutchman  Bailey  1941,  28,  30,  114.  Cleator  1960,  31,  59.  Coffman 
1957,  41,  111,  119.  Cooper  1951,  181,  183.  Dobie  1930a,  276.  Ferguson  1957,  25, 
116.  Hult  1957,  111.  Latil  1962,  99,  135.  Nesmith  1958,  91,  137,  144,  146,  147 
152,  192,  193,  203.  Paine  1911,  298,  299.  Skinner  1896,  288.  Silverberg  1960,  67, 
70,  83.  Snow  1951,  56,  208.  Dobie  1964,  67.  Potter  1960,  169,  171,  217,  285,  288, 
314,  331,  332,  344,  345,  349,  360,  321,  383,  398. 

c  5.6. 3. 2  Visigoth  Beard  1933,  159,  165,  168,  314.  Cooper  1951,  95.  Paine  1911, 
159,  165,  168,  314.  Potter  1960,  66,  327  (2),  Thiselton  1893,  190. 
c  5.6.4  Swiss  Cooper  1951,  95. 

c  5.6.5  English  Beard  1933,  59,  62,  68,  83,  84,  145,  151,  156,  2 19,  330,  339.  Cleator 
1960,  32,  79,  96.  Coffman  1957,  21,  23,  31,  38,  41,  48,  50,  65,  95,  98,  101,  109,  1 13, 
162,  176.  Cooper  1951,  40,  46,  49,  87,  90  (2),  94,  95,  105,  108,  132,  136,  139,  150 
(2),  174,  179,  184.  Dobie  1930a,  18.  Ferguson  1937,  224.  Hult  1957,  70,  144.  Latil 
1962,  91,  97,  135,  150,  219,  235.  Martin  1963,  65.  Merrett  1958,  29,  85,  104. 
Nesmith  1958,  66,  68,  69,  91,  137,  142,  157,  192,  193,  200,  208,  209,  228,  235, 
239,  242,  250.  Paine  1911,  12,  14,  183,  222,  238,  253,  279,  285,  312,  355,  417,  424. 
Rascoe  1962,  146.  Rascoe  1961,  44.  Santschi  1938,  32,  61,  87,  89,  100,  102,  109, 
112.  Silverberg  1960,  42,  64,  68,  82.  Skinner  1896,  283,  284.  Snow  1953,  57,  89, 
174,  197,  200.  Snow  1951,  69,  83,  94,  104,  124,  167,  205,  209,  210,  212,  237,  255. 
Dorson  1946,  179.  Hancock  1960,  44,  52,  53.  Potter  1960,  61,  64,  65  (2),  193,  204, 
215,  216,  221,  271,  280,  284,  312,  314,  324,  329,  333,  337,  339,  365,  369,  421,  432. 
Weston  1947,  8. 

c  5.6.5. 1  Welsh/Cornish  Beard  1933,  6,  74.  Cooper  1951,  58.  Gard  1962,  241. 
Snow  1953.  134.  Snow  1951,  41,  61,  163. 

c  5.6.6  Scot  Beard  1933,  5,  85,  150,  157,  339.  Cooper  1951,  168,  177.  Ferguson 
1957,  27.  Hult  1957,  134.  Latil  1962,  151,  203.  Nesmith  1958,  50.  Paine  1911,  13, 
184,  238.  Hancock  1960,  20,  52.  Potter  1960,  329. 
c  5.6.7  Belgian/Flcmish  Beard  1933,  72.  Ferguson  1937,  223.  Potter  1960,  317, 
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340,  350. 

c  5.6.8  Scandinavian/Danish/Finnish  Beard  1933,  177,  212,  217,  225.  Cleator 

1960,  44,  90.  Cooper  1951,  90,  104,  157.  Dobie  1930a,  109.  Ferguson  1937,  6,  177. 
Hull  1957,  23.  Latil  1962,  113,  146.  Nesmith  1958,  221.  Paine  1911,  252.  Rascoe 

1961,  93.  Snow  1951,  56.  Potter  1960,  287,  288. 
c  5.6.8. 1  Viking  Potter  327  (2). 

c  5.6.9  Russian/Slavic/Bohemian/Polish  Beard  1933,  2.  Coffman  1957,  107.  Cooper 
1951,  94,  98  (2),  101,  119.  Ferguson  1937,  223.  Paine  1911,  10.  Santschi  1938,  128. 

c  5.7  Turkish/Near  Easterner  Beard  1933,  21.  Coffman  1957,  106.  Cooper  1951, 
94,  99,  105,  106.  Latil  135,  175.  Paine  1911,  11.  Potter  1960,  65. 
c  5.7.1  Armenian  Beard  1933,  163.  Cooper  1951,  99.  Mitchell  1953c,  56. 
c  5.8  Arab/Moor  Beard  1933,  166.  Paine  1911,  10.  Santschi  1941,  62.  Santschi 
1938,  98,  106. 

c  5.9  Asian/Asian  Indian.  Cooper  1951,  103,  108,  109,  110,  113,  114.  Paine  1911, 
24.  Vance  1891,  246.  Thiselton  1893,  408  (2). 
c  5.9.1  Burmese/Javanese,  etc.  Cooper  1951,  107,  114,  163.  Silverberg  1960,  76. 
c  5.10  South  American  Paine  1911,  324  (2),  335.  Santschi  1938,  92. 
c  5.10.1  Peruvian/Chilean,  West  Coast  South  American  Cleator  1960,  35,  81. 
Coffman  1957,  68.  Cooper  1951,  152.  Nesmith  1958,  211,  213.  Santschi  1938,  84,  94. 
Wortley  1959,  26.  Hancock  1960,  18,  19. 

c  5.11  African  Beard  1933,  89.  Cleator  1960,  167.  Cooper  1951,  126,  127,  130, 
134.  Santschi  1938,  101  (2),  113. 

c  5.11.1  South  African  Cooper  1951,  134,  136,  137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  142. 
Latil  1962,  91.  Santschi  1938,  102.  Potter  1960,  369. 
c  5.11.2  Carthaginian  Beard  1933,  88. 

c  5.12  Irish  Auer  1963,  25.  Beard  1933,  9,  214,  219,  307,  332.  Merrett  1958,  40, 
44.  Mitchell  1953c,  133.  Paine  1911,  14.  Rascoe  1962,  137.  Splitter  1954,  24.  Weight 
1961b,  24.  Weight  1948,  17.  Dobie  1964,  106.  Fauset  1931,  92.  Wintemberg  1918, 
155. 

c  5.13  Spanish  Bailey  1961c,  54.  Bailey  1960a,  48,  49.  Bailey  1941,  96,  132,  141, 
188,  212,  237,  241,  243,  244,  255,  260.  Bailey  1961a,  42.  Beard  1933,  56,  167,  172. 
Boatright  1959,  210.  Boatright  1958,  114,  115,  143.  Boatright  1961,  271.  Boatright 
1954,  93,  94.  Cleator  1960,  23,  32,  54,  58,  60,  62,  65,  79.  Coffman  1957,  10,  11, 
15,  23,  24,  25,  26,  30,  30,  32,  38,  40,  43,  45,  46  (2),  47  (5),  48  (2),  49,  55,  58,  61, 
61,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  83,  92,  101,  102,  103,  104  (2),  109,  111,  112,  115,  118  (4), 
119,  176,  177  (3),  178,  182,  184  (2),  185  (2),  191,  219.  Cooper  1951,  19,  26,  34,  35, 
36  (2),  38,  44,  45,  53,  54,  62,  66,  88,  95,  145,  146,  147,  149,  150,  152,  157,  168,  174. 
Dobie  1930a,  2,  15,  34,  40,  42,  44,  54,  67,  81,  95,  103,  105,  109,  153,  159,  225,  236, 
244,  277,  281,  286,  301,  334.  Dobie  1927,  18,  19.  Dobie  1954,  14,  15,  36.  Dobie 
1953,  13.  Ferguson  1937,  97,  109,  147,  150,  166,  191,  194.  Ferguson  1957,  37,  46, 
49,  91,  99,  106.  Galbraith  1963,  45.  Hull  1957,  4,  21,  40,  149,  171.  Hurley  1951, 
213.  Karraker  1934,  4,  16.  Kelly  1943,  26.  Latil  1962,  43,  135,  147,  159,  205.  Leada- 
brand  1954,  10.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Martin  1963,  64,  83.  Masters  1956,  13,  14,  34 
(2),  35.  Merrett  1958,  28,  43,  130.  Mitchell  1948a,  19.  Mitchell  1953c,  5,  6,  39, 
69,  202,  204,  205.  Nesmith  1958,  6,  17,  18,  30,  36,  99,  94,  99,  100,  128,  137,  176  (2), 
191,  192.  193,  200,  218.  Paine  1911,  140,  156,  183,  199,  222,  238,  247,  257,  274, 
339,  418,  421.  Penfield  1962,  130,  132.  Rascoe  1962,  99,  100,  101,  108,  113,  117, 
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151,  152.  Rascoe  1961,  55,  56,  77,  78,  80,  81,  82,  83,  87,  89,  92,  93,  99,  100  (2), 
104,  106,  107,  113  (2),  120,  123.  Rieseberg  1957,  16,  43.  Rose  1959b,  20,  22.  Rose 
1959c,  51.  Santschi  1941,  146.  Santschi  1938,  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  12,  14,  20,  21,  27  (2) 
28  (2),  29,  54,  55,  56  (2)  61  (2),  63,  64,  65,  66,  67  (3),  70,  71  (3),  73,  77,  79,  82(2), 
83,  86,  98,  108,  116.  Silverberg  1960,  11,  63,  69,  88,  92.  Skinner  1896,  94,  195, 
278.  282,  290,  291,  292.  Snow  1953,  2,  40,  45,  183,  246.  Snow  1951,  5,  10,  11,  15, 
69,  94,  176,  187,  189  (2),  190,  214,  215,  216.  Trumbo  1944,  14,  16.  Van  Valken- 
burgh  1947,  20.  Dobie  1964,  12,  45,  48,  49,  50,  55,  58,  72,  79,  83,  105,  106,  183, 
234.  Dorson  1946,  185.  Hancock  1960,  17,  89.  Nunez  1942,  6.  Potter  1960,  14, 

152,  163,  169,  171,  184,  193,  198,  204,  207,  212,  215,  219,  228  (2),  229,  285,  287, 
293,  314,  324,  328,  404,  415,  420.  Romero  n.d.,  8.  Townsend  1947,  378.  Weston 
1947,  8.  Dobie  1928,  262. 

c  5.14  Portuguese  Cleator  1960,  83.  Cooper  1951,  54,  129.  Foster  1957,  86.  Latil 
1962,  210.  Merrett  1958,  88.  Nesmith  1958,  6.  Santschi  1938,  108.  Skinner  1896,  94. 
Hancock  1960,  71.  Potter  1960,  280,  358,  372. 
c  5.15  Egyptian  Cleator  1960,  121.  Santschi  1938,  89. 
c  5.16  Gypsy  Santschi  1938,  98.  Brendle  1944,  63. 

c  5.17  West  Indian/Jamaican/Bermudan,  etc.  Nesmith  1958,  178.  Snow  1951, 
56,  84,  89,  97. 

c  5.18  North  American  Bailey  1941,  320. 

c  5.18.1  Canadian/Nova  Scotian  Cleator  1960,  84.  Ferguson  1957,  20.  Snow 
1953,  107.  Snow  1951,  28,  246.  Hancock  1960,  103. 
c  5.18.1.1  British  Columbian  Nesmith  1958,  223,  225. 

c  5.18.2  French  Canadian  Ashbaugh  1958a,  27.  Bailey  1941,  100.  Nesmith  1958, 

73.  Dorson  1946,  178. 

c  5.18.3  American  (U.S.A.)  Dobie  1950,  31.  Dobie  1941,  76.  Dobie  1954,  14,  15. 
Cleator  1960,  40,  86.  Coffman  1957,  19,  24,  31,  54,  66,  67,  69,  82,  83,  99,  1 18.  Coo¬ 
per  1951,  65,  99.  Dobie  1937,  259.  Ferguson  1937,  247.  Ferguson  1957,  112.  Gal¬ 
braith  1963,  40.  George  1959,  54.  Latil  1962,  151,  159,  226.  Merrett  1958,  85. 
Nesmith  1958,  17,  91,  132,  158,  201,  202,  226,  250.  Paine  1911,  216,  238,  254,  395. 
Paterson  1963,  39.  Penfield  1962,  130.  Rascoe  1962,  65.  Richard  1954,  27.  Rose 
1959c,  51.  Santschi  1938,  64,  70,  71,  80,  81,  86,  87.  Silverberg  1960,  11,  42,  70, 

74,  80.  Snow  1953,  165,  245.  Snow  1951,  5,  45,  51,  56,  60,  76,  85,  196,  217.  Dobie 
1964,  51,  52,  74,  86,  95,  97,  106,  235.  Dobie  1931,  259.  Hancock  1960,  46.  Potter 
1960,  59,  64,  187,  188,  193,  250,  253,  411. 

c  5.18.4  Mexican  Atwater  1954,  13.  Auer  1963,  25.  Aydelott  1963,  48.  Bailey 
1941,  65,  148,  187,  189,  234,  238,  253,  257,  299,  313,  314,  322.  Bailey  1961a,  14,  41. 
Boas  1912,  245.  Boatright  1959,  211.  Boatright  1958,  114.  Boatright  1961,  270,  271. 
Boatright  1954,  87,  91,  92,  93,  95,  96,  98.  Coffman  1957,  52,  83,  85,  183.  Dobie 
1950,  9,  31.  Dobie  1930a,  22,  25,  29,  37,  52,  71,  79,  81,  86,  88,  91,  93,  97,  103,  106, 
107,  110,  112,  114,  115,  116,  119,  132,  133,  141,  150,  163,  186,  191,  194,  197,  206, 
224,  233,  235,  245,  262—263,  282,  292.  Dobie  1938,  238.  Dobie  1937,  259.  Dobie 
1953,  12.  Ferguson  1937,  96,  147,  153,  170,  191,  238.  Ferguson  1957,  15,  25,  73, 
106,  125,  130.  Galbraith  1963,  10.  Galbraith  1963,  45.  George  1959,  54,  55.  Hen¬ 
derson  1952,  12.  Hult  1957,  70.  Mahan  1963b,  37.  Marquiss  1964b,  9.  Masters 
1956,  34.  Mitchell  1941b,  14.  Mitchell  1953c,  97,  112,  155.  Nesmith  1958,  16. 
Penfield  1962,  137.  Ransom  1950,  16.  Rascoe  1962,  24,  32,  40,  42,  48,  54,  55,  57, 
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68,  74,  78,  79.  Rascoe  1962,  82,  92,  137,  147,  153,  155,  156.  Rascoe  1961,  18,  56, 
60,  77,  89,  95,  98,  105,  106,  114.  Rieseberger  1957,  16.  Rose  1959c,  51.  Santschi 
1941,  125.  Santaschi  1938,  4  (2),  5,  7,  8,  10,  11  (2),  12,  68  (5),  69,  71,  72,  76  (2), 
135,  136.  Snow  1953,  186.  Weight  1955b,  10.  Dobie  1964,  18,  22,  24,  45,  46,  48, 
50,  51,  53,  55,  56,  60,  68,  74,  75,  76,  86,  93,  95,  97,  101,  235.  Dobie  1931,  259.  Dobie 
1941,  75,  76.  Dobie  1928,  290.  Weinstock  1954,  376. 

c  5.18.5  Cuban/Central  American  Coffman  1957,  110,  118.  Hurley  1951,  213. 
Nesmith  1958,  223,  226.  Rascoe  1961,  119.  Santschi  1941,  128.  Santschi  1938,  62. 
Ghosts  and  Treasure  1948,  68.  Hancock  1960,  45,  46. 
c  5.19  non-Indian  ancient  race  Ferguson  1937,  53. 
c  5.20  Jew  Beard  1933,  303,  323.  Cooper  1951,  106. 
c  5.21  Greek/ancient  pre-Greek  Merrett  1958,  58.  Nunez  1942,  6. 
c  5.22  Filippino  Potter  1960,  393. 
c  6  nobility/rulers. 

c  6.1  count/countess/noble-born  person  Beard  1933,  20,  32,  49,  85,  105,  124, 
151,  178,  203,  252,  261,  278,  322,  338,  340.  Cleator  1960,  65,  95.  Coffman  1957, 
107.  Cooper  1951,  85  (2),  146.  Martin  1963,  65.  Santschi  1941,  63.  Ferguson  1937, 
194.  Potter  1960,  372,  435.  Shoemaker  1920,  79. 

c  6.2  king/queen/prince/princess/rajah/emperor  Beard  1933,  10,  65,  89,  92,  97, 
97,  104,  109,  147,  150,  163,  171,  177  (3),  178,  179  (3),  181,  182,  186,  187,  189,  226, 
244,  251,  253,  268,  272,  280,  284,  304,  306,  318,  337,  343.  Cleator  1960,  18,  22, 
58,  62.  Coffman  1957,  48,  49,  50,  63,  68,  83,  105,  106  (2),  107.  Cooper  1951,  27, 
29,  32,  46,  66,  90,  98,  99,  101,  102,  103,  105,  106,  107,  108  (2),  109  (2),  113,  122, 
123,  124,  129,  143,  144.  Ferguson  1957,  91,  122.  Martin  1963,  62,  68,  69,  82.  Mer¬ 
rett  1958,  9,  62,  89,  112.  Mitchell  1948c,  13.  Nesmith  1958,  192.  Rascoe  1961,  119. 
Rose  1959c,  43.  Santschi  1938,  84,  86,  87,  102,  105,  107,  109.  Silverberg  1960,  11, 
83,  89,  92.  Simpson  1941,  178.  Snow  1951,  8,  11.  Potter  1960,  64,  66,  188,  293. 

c  6.3  sheik/chief/dictator  Beard  1933,  97.  Boatright  1961,  266,  270.  Coffman 
1957,  65,  67,  69.  Cooper  1951,  35,  84,  89,  127,  131,  139.  Dobie  1932,  75.  Ferguson 
1957,  38,  99.  Martin  1963,  63.  Santschi  1941,  150.  Santschi  1938,  106,  109.  Walter 
1947,  252.  Potter  1960,  198,  351,  407. 


Motif  d 

Nature  of  objects  concealed  or  lost. 

d  1  precious  metal,  not  specifically  named  Dobie  1930a,  92.  Paine  191 1,  274,  279. 
d  1.1  gold  Andreeva  1953,  16.  Ashbaugh  1958a,  52.  Atwater  1954,  12.  Auer 
1963,  25.  Aydelott  1963,  48.  Bailey  1959,  16,  46.  Bailey  1961b,  14.  Bailey  1961c, 

22,  54.  Bailey  1960b,  16,  42.  Bailey  1962,  16.  Bailey  1960a,  14  (3),  48  (2),  49,  50 

(2).  Bailey  1941,  28,  30,  33,  45,  50,  60,  64,  69,  83,  84,  90,  96,  97,  100,  105,  110, 
111,  112,  113,  128,  133,  135,  137,  164,  169,  171,  179,  188,  189,  198,  200,  212,  228, 

233,  241,  243,  244,  245,  251,  267,  281,  296,  300,  304,  306,  315,  321.  Bailey  1961a, 

14.  Beard  1933,  1,  2,  7,  8,  9  (2),  11,  16,  18,  20,  23,  34,  38,  39,  40,  52,  57,  58  (2), 
60,  61,  64,  67  (2),  71,  72,  75,  81,  85,  88,  90,  91,  92,  97,  103,  104,  117,  119,  124,  132, 
134,  160,  161,  167,  170,  177,  178,  179,  181,  196  (2),  205,  206,  207,  208  (2),  213 
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note  1,  214,  216,  217,  219  (2),  220,  227  (2),  233,  233  note  1,  238,  249,  250,  252, 
253,  257,  259,  260,  269,  271,  275,  279  (3),  280  (2),  296,  317,  322,  329,  330,  332, 
339,  344,  345,  346,  347.  Bellamy  1941,  5.  Blake  1962,  51.  Boatright  1959,  210. 
Boatright  1958,  115,  143,  144.  Boatright  1961,  268,  270,  271.  Boatright  1949,  149, 
152.  Boatright  1954,  89,  91,  93,  96.  Carson  1962,  24.  Champion  1943,  25.  Cleator 
1960,  17,  22,  28,  30,  58,  80,  81,  82,  83,  86,  92,  125.  Coffman  1957,  8,  10,  11,  12, 
14,  15  (2),  21,  24  (2),  26,  29,  31  (2),  38,  44,  47,  48  (2),  51,  53,  58,  59,  60,  61,  63, 

64,  65  (2),  66,  67,  68,  78,  79,  80,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86  (2),  91,  92,  96,  100,  101,  102, 

103,  104  (2),  105  (2),  106  (3),  111,  112,  115  (2),  1 18  (3),  1 19,  120,  123,  124,  126  (6), 

127,  140,  167,  171,  176,  177  (4),  178  (4),  179  (3),  180  (9),  181  (3),  182,  183  (4), 

184  (3),  185  (6),  186,  191,  219  (10),  220,  238.  Coniston  1955,  9,  26.  Cooper  1951, 
16,  19,  25,  26,  28,  32,  33,  34  (2),  35,  37,  38,  39,  40,  45  (2),  53,  57,  63,  64,  66,  68, 

70  (2),  80,  83,  84  (2),  85,  86,  87  (2),  88,  89,  90  (2),  91,  92,  93  (2),  94,  95  (2),  96, 

98  (2),  99  (2),  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109  (2),  110,  113  (2),  116, 
119,  120,  124,  127,  133,  138,  139,  141,  144  (2),  147,  149  (2),  150,  160,  165,  166, 

167,  168,  170,  174,  179,  183,  184.  Dengler  1946,  178  (2).  Dobie  1950,  8,  9.  Dobie 

1957,  18.  Dobie  1930a,  1,  7,  10,  28,  32,  42,  63,  94,  95,  109,  113,  121  (2),  122,  125, 

136,  139,  143,  152,  153,  155,  161,  174,  185,  189,  193,  196,  206,  207,  208,  211,  224, 
225,  231,  242,  244,  246,  256,  259,  263,  265,  281,  287,  296,  301,  304,  330.  Dobie  1938, 
260.  Dobie  1958a,  14.  Dobie  1930b,  120.  Dobie  1958c,  13.  Dobie  1931,  138.  Dobie 
1947,  126.  Dobie  1927,  18.  Dobie  1932,  17,  76.  Dobie  1954,  14  (2),  15  (2),  36.  Dobie 
1953,  13.  Dorr  1962,  14.  Drake  1955,  12.  Engels  1964,  31.  Ferguson  1937,  5,  24, 
48,  51,  53,  59,  84,  85,  88,  91,  94,  96,  99,  145,  150,  153,  161,  166,  169,  172—173, 
176,  179,  191,  198,  208,  216,  236.  Ferguson  1957,  11,  14,  17,  21,  23,  25,  30,  37, 
46,  49,  55,  56,  57,  59,  62,  64,  69,  71,  72,  75,  79,  84,  89,  91,  93,  99,  105,  110,  114, 

116,  122,  126,  129,  132.  Forbes  1961,  21.  Ford  1944,  14.  Galbraith  1963,  10.  Gal¬ 

braith  1963,  45.  Gard  1962,  235,  236,  242,  243,  244.  Gardner,  Erie  1963,  19.  George 
1959,  12,  54.  Giddings  1952,  6.  Helm  1953,  17.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1002. 
Hull  1957,  16,  46,  51,  52,  63,  68,  71,  75,  77,  83,  90,  91,  104,  105,  108,  111,  112, 

114,  119,  128,  130,  133,  134,  145,  149,  153,  158,  163,  164,  165,  169,  181,  184,  187, 

191,  196,  200,  204,  207,  210,  213,  215,  219,  221,  223.  Hurley  1951,  205,  206,  208  (2), 
209,210,211.  Hurston  1931,  331.  Stewart  1947,  22.  Jasper  1957,  15.  Karraker 
1934,  9,  19.  Kelly  1943,  26.  Knight  1925b,  134.  Latil  1962,  3,  48,  66,  87,  88,  98, 

109,  135,  205,  211.  Leadabrand  1956,  26.  Leadabrand  1954,  10.  Long  1959,  30,  52. 
Macur  1964,  18.  Mahan  1963b,  36,  37  (2).  Mahan  1963a,  42  (4),  43  (2).  Marquiss 
1964a,  10.  Marston  1956,  26.  Martin  1963,  63.  Masters  1956,  14,  34  (2).  Merrett 

1958,  14,  28,  30,  41,  58,  66,  78,  102,  117,  130,  136.  Miller  1953,  28,  29.  Mitchell 
1941b,  14.  Mitchell  1940a,  24.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Mitchell  1940c,  13.  Mitchell 
1941d,  27.  Mitchell  1940b,  23.  Mitchell  1940f,  9.  Mitchell  1948a,  19.  Mitchell 
1940c,  6.  Mitchell  1941a,  25.  Mitchell  1953c,  5,  13,  40,  54,  58,  68,  70,  84,  98,  102, 

110,  111,  126,  132..  141,  156,  175,  178,  179,  187,  202,  218,  230,  232.  Mitchell  1948c, 
13.  Mitchell  1949b,  9,  10.  Murbarger  1957,  7,  8,  36.  Murbarger  1955b,  7,  10.  Neeley 
1938,  85,  118.  Nesmith  1958,  6,  11,  14,  16,  17  (2),  35,  36,  40,  43,  63,  75,  81,  86, 
91,  94,  98,  103,  111,  132,  136  (2),  137,  138,  141,  142,  144,  146,  147,  150,  158  (2), 
162,  176  (7),  177  (4),  180,  181,  191,  192,  199,  203,  206,  209,  212,  213,  218,  226, 
231,  241,  249,  253.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Paine  1911,  5,  6,  10,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  30, 
67,  92,  139,  156,  183,  199,  222,  247,  253,  263,  279,  286,  294,  299,  309.  325,  336, 
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337,  356,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425.  Paterson  1963,  38.  Penfield  1962,  128,  129,  131, 
136,  137,  140.  Rankin  1944,  15.  Ransom  1950,  16.  Rascoe  1962,  7,  21,  135,  25, 
25—26,  26  (2),  31,  35,  36,  48,  49,  52,  54,  57,  63.  64,  68,  72,  74,  75,  76,  78,  79,  80, 
82,  84,  91,  92,  100,  102,  106,  107,  110,  113,  141,  151,  154.  Rascoe  1961,  5,  9,  20, 
37  (2),  38,  42,  43  (2),  44,  45,  46,  47,  49,  50,  52,  54,  55,  56,  57  (3),  58  (7),  60  (2), 

65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  72,  78  (2),  79,  81  (2),  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87  (2),  88,  89,  90,  93, 

94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100  (2),  101,  103,  106,  107,  110,  111,  116,  119,  120,  121, 
123.  Reid  1959,  34.  Richard  1954,  39.  Ripley  1956,  14.  Robertson  1927,  17.  Rose 
1959b,  22.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Russ  1963,  9.  Russell  1955,  6.  Santschi  1941,  13,  62,  63, 
110,  140,  146,  147,  149,  150.  Santschi  1938,  3,  4,  6  (2),  7,  8  (3),  10,  12  (2),  13,  14, 
15  (3),  16,  17,  19,  21  (3),  22,  25,  26,  27  (3),  28,  31,  34,  35,  39,  50,  53,  54  (2),  55, 

61,  62,  63  (2),  64  (2),  65,  66  (3),  67  (3),  68  (2),  70  (3),  71,  72,  74,  75,  76  (2),  77, 

78,  79  (2),  80,  82,  86  (2),  89,  90,  92,  95,  98,  100,  101  (2),  102  (2),  103,  105,  107, 
108,  116,  119,  121,  130,  133,  134,  136,  155.  Sell  1955,  19.  Sether  1958,  17.  Shepherd 
1954,  19.  Shoemaker  1920,  79.  Silverberg  1960,  22,  27,  39,  49,  70,  82,  88,  92  (2). 
Skinner  1896,  95,  195,  267,  268,  272,  278,  281,  283,  285,  288,  289  (2),  290  (2). 
Snow  1953,  40,  47,  80,  88,  1 1 1,  120,  160,  183  (2),  197  (3),  199,  201,  249,  256.  Snow 
1951,  6,  14,  39,  41,  55,  67,  82,  89,  90,  95,  98,  128,  136,  140,  143,  149  (2),  164,  169, 
175  (2),  176,  178  (3),  179,  181,  182  (2),  183  (2),  186,  187  (2),  188  (2),  192,  197, 
201,  205,  209,  212,  214,  219,  230,  236,  241,  270.  South  Dakota  1940,  410.  Splitter 
1954,  22,  23,  25.  Thompson  1939,  301.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N518  (Lithuanian: 
Balys  Index  No.  1669*);  N529.1  (Irish  Myth:  Cross).  Trumbo  1944,  14.  Unpub- 
lished-California  1964,  (3).  Van  Valkenburgh  1947,  20.  Weight  1955b,  10.  Weight 
1955a,  4.  Weight  1961a,  30.  Weight  1954,  18.  Weight  1961b,  25.  Weight  1948,  17. 
Whelchel  1962,  8.  Willis  1947,  308.  Wilson  1946,  9.  Wirt  1952,  23.  Wortley  1959, 
25.  Zunser  1935,  176.  Bailey  1962,  16.  Braddy  1945,  359.  Brendle  1944,  46,  56,  62, 
201.  Brown  1964,  VII,  5886.  Dobie  1964,  12,  21,  22,  51,  52,  53,  55,  64,  66,  68,  70, 

79,  80,  88,  93,  97,  98,  101,  106,  184,  185,  190,  192,  197.  Dobie  1927,  18.  Dorson 

1946,  176,  179  (2),  183,  184,  185.  Frazier  1951,  II,  288.  Hancock  1960,  15,  19, 
34,  40,  52,  133,  138,  157.  Hartikka  1946,  81.  Holaday  1945,  11.  Leisy  1952,  150. 
Loomis  1956,  20.  Mayhew  1958,  22.  Nunez  1942,  6.  Potter  1960,  13,  41,  61,  63  (2), 
64,  65,  68,  152,  153  (2),  154  (3),  155,  157  (3),  168,  169,  170,  171,  172,  175,  181  (2), 
184  (2),  186,  187,  189,  193,  198,  201  (2),  203,  204  (2),  205,  206,  207,  211,  216,  217 
(2),  218  (2),  219  (4),  220,  221  (2),  222  (3),  232,  233  (2),  234,  242,  250,  256,  257, 

269,  270,  271,  273,  275,  276,  282,  283,  285,  288,  289  (2),  290,  293,  300,  304,  310 

(2),  311,  320  (2),  323  (2),  329,  330,  332  (2),  333  (2),  334  (3),  337,  341,  343,  344, 
345,  350,  355,  356,  358,  359,  360  (2),  362,  367  (2),  368  (2),  371  (2),  373  (3),  374, 
375  (2),  376  (2),  383,  384,  385  (2),  386,  387,  388,  391,  397  (2),  401,  404,  408,  416, 

418,  420,  421,  422,  423,  427,  428,  429,  433,  435  (2),  439.  Romero  n.d.,  8.  Shoe¬ 

maker  1920,  79.  Thiselton  1893,  257,  259,  398,  402.  Townsend  1947,  378.  Treasure 
1953,  189.  Weinstock  1954,  376.  Weston  1947,  8.  Baylor  1947,  141  (2),  142.  Boggs 
1934,  300  (2),  301.  Dobie  1928,  253.  Fauset  1931,  91.  Old  Folklorist  1878,  237. 
Willis  1947,  308. 

d  1.2  silver  Ashbaugh  1958b,  11.  Bailey  1960a,  48.  Bailey  1941,  180,  185,  193, 
204,  216,  219,  227.  Beard  1933,  13,  38,  40,  57,  58,  61,  64,  65,  67,  85,  104,  117,  123, 
125  (2),  131,  134  (2),  178,  181,  197,  199  (3),  200,  202,  203,  205,  206  (2),  207  (2), 
212,  213  note  1,  217,  218,  221,  223,  249,  253,  257,  259,  279  (3),  296,  322,  330,  346, 
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347.  Boatright  1951,  98.  Boatright  1958,  114  (3),  143.  Boatright  1949,  152.  Boat- 
right  1954,  84,  91,  92,  94  (2),  95,  100.  Carson  1962,  24.  Cleator  1960,  22,  28,  54, 
58,  65,  81.  Coffman  1957,  8,  10,  11  (2),  12,  14,  15  (2),  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 
28,  31,  33,  38,  40  (2),  41,  44,  45.  47  (3),  48  (2),  55,  58,  60,  61  (2),  66  (2),  67,  80, 
83,  85,  96,  110,  111,  115,  118  (5),  119  (2),  120  (2),  134,  163,  167,  177  (3),  178  (2), 
183  (3),  184,  191,  219  (4),  238,  240  (3).  Cooper  1951,  19,  25,  28,  30,  32,  37,  39, 
45  (3),  57,  63,  66,  68,  70,  84,  89,  90  (2),  92,  94,  95,  98,  101,  104,  106,  108,  109,  117, 
129,  157,  165,  168,  173,  174,  180,  183,  184.  Dobie  1930a,  1,  3,  7,  10,  17,  20,  22, 
25,  28,  30,  35,  50,  52,  74,  88,  91,  93,  111,  120,  122,  133,  143,  148,  153,  185,  193, 
209,  224,  246,  254,  296,  323.  Dobie  1931,  133,  135.  Dobie  1953,  13.  Ferguson  1937, 
24,  94,  99,  148,  162,  182,  194,  205,  224.  Ferguson  1957,  17,  54,  72,  91,  122,  131. 
Galbraith  1963,  10.  Gard  1962,  236,  237,  240.  Gardner,  George  1952,  25.  Hender¬ 
son  1952,  11.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  1,  128.  Hull  1951,  16,  165,  171.  Hurley  1951, 
209  (2),  210  (2),  213.  Karraker  1934,  4,  19.  Latil  1962,  7,  33,  48,  66,  87,  98,  136, 
137.  Long  1959,  52.  Mahan  1963a,  42  (2),  43.  Masters  1956,  12,  13,  34.  Merrett 
1958,  30.  Mitchell  1948d,  17.  Mitchell  1953c,  40,  58,  202,  204,  205  (2),  206.  Morgan 
1949,  15.  Murbarger  1955a,  9.  Murbarger  1961,  26,  48.  Nesmith  1958,  5,  6(2),  9, 
35,  36,  39,  44,  64,  65,  81,  91,  94,  111,  137,  138,  142,  144,  146,  147,  176  (11),  177 
(3),  182,  191,  192,  196,  199,  203,  204,  206,  226,  249,  261,  262.  Paine  1911,  13,  139, 
142,  143,  199,  222,  247,  253,  257,  286,  299,  309,  325,  395,  417,  421,  424.  Penfield 
1962,  140.  Rascoe  1962,  20,  24,  25,  27,  31,  32,  33,  39  (2),  48,  56,  68,  73,  100,  108, 
137,  151.  Rascoe  1961,  5,  42,  44,  48,  59,  61,  64,  81  (2),  89,  97,  102,  105  (2),  106 
(2),  107,  116,  119.  Rieseberg  1957,  16.  Rieseberg  1959,  36.  Rose  1959b,  20,  22. 
Santschi  1941,  62.  Santschi  1938,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9  (2),  10  (2),  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  32, 
33,  54,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65  (2),  67  (3),  78,  70  (2),  71  (2),  78,  79,  81,  86,  90,  98,  121, 
128,  133,  134,  136.  Shoemaker  1910,  69.  Silverberg  1960,  11,  49,  70,  74,  82.  Skinner 
1896,  267,  268,  285,  291.  Snow  1953,  40,  47,  88,  120,  197  (3),  249.  Snow  1951,  6, 

39,  55,  59,  68,  72,  82,  95,  111,  118,  128,  135,  140,  144,  149,  176,  181,  182  (2),  183, 
184,  187,  188,  190,  212,  236,  241,  270.  Weight  1960,  8.  Dobie  1964,  22,  24,  49,52, 
55,  60,  93.  Dorson  1946,  185.  Ghosts  &  Treasure  1948,  69.  Hancock  1960,  15,  19, 

40,  53,  138,  157.  Kirkland  1942,  182.  Mayhew  1958,  22.  Nunez  1942,  6.  Potter 
1960,  13,  14,  41,  61,  63,  153,  154  (3),  155  (2),  157,  163,  167,  168  (2),  169  (2),  170, 
171,  172  (2),  173,  181,  182,  184,  187  (3),  190,  202,  203,  204  (2),  207  (2),  211,  215, 
216  (2),  217,  219  (2),  221,  223  (2),  227,  228,  229,  232,  233  (2),  234  (2),  236  (3), 
241,  246  (2),  248,  249,  250,  253,  256  (2),  257,  263,  268,  269,  271,  275,  276  (2),  278, 
279  (2),  283,  284,  285,  289  (2),  290,  300,  304,  310  (2),  311  (3),  312,  314  (2),  323 
(2),  329,  330  (2),  341,  343,  349,  355,  360,  371,  372,  373,  374,  375,  376,  385,  397 

(2) ,  400,  401,  403,  404,  412,  416,  419  (2),  427,  428,  432,  433,  435,  438  (2).  Romero 
n.d.,  8.  Shoemaker  1910,  69.  Sweeney  1944,  47.  Wager  1951 — 1958,  26.  Weston 
1947,  8.  Dobie  1928,  253,  264.  Willis  1947,  308. 

d  1.3  coins  or  other  money  Augar  1948,  167.  Bacon  1922,  291.  Bailey  1941,  122, 
142,  78,  322.  Bailey  1961a,  14.  Beard  1933,  4,  5  (2),  10,  11,  13,  16,  32,  33,  45  (2), 
58,  67,  69,  71,  79,  83,  84,  85,  103,  118,  123,  124,  132,  134,  166,  178,  196  (2),  197 

(3) ,  199  (3),  200,  201,  202  (2),  203,  205  (2),  206  (3),  207  (2),  208  (2),  212  (2),  216, 
218  (2),  219,  221  (2),  223  (2),  227,  238,  239,  250,  252,  253,  259  (3),  267  (2),  269, 
271  (2),  272,  274,  277,  279  (2),  280,  282,  286,  295,  330.  Boatright  1951,  98,  99. 
Boatright  1958,  115.  Boatright  1954,  87,  91,  93,  98.  Carson  1962,  24.  Cleator  1960, 
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90.  Coffman  1954,  11,  12,  24  (3),  26,  28,  29  (2),  31  (2),  33,  34,  38,  44,  47,  48,  51, 
60,  61,  78,  80,  98,  99,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104  (4),  105  (2),  112,  113,  115,  118,  119 
(2),  120,  123,  125,  143,  149,  151,  156,  163,  167,  176,  178,  179  (3),  180  (9),  181, 
183  (2),  184  (2),  219  (5),  238  (3),  239,  240  (2).  Cooper  1951,  16,  53,  56,  57,  63, 
68,  71,  84,  85  (2),  87  (2),  90  (3),  91,  92,  93  (3),  96,  99,  105,  109,  113  (2),  114,  117, 

119,  133,  149,  150,  165,  167,  168,  173,  180,  183.  Dobie  1930a,  52,  68,  71,  83,  86, 
92,  97,  105,  107,  109,  114,  115,  116,  119,  121,  125,  131,  132,  136,  143,  144,  150, 
153,  193,  237,  242,  288,  291,  318,  327,  331.  Dobie  1938,  260.  Dobie  1930b,  119, 

120.  Dobie  1931,  135,  259.  Dobie  1941,  75  (2).  Dobie  1927,  19.  Dobie  1954,  15  (2). 
Ferguson  1937,  217,  223,  228,  236.  Ferguson  1957,  11,  15,  48,  76,  113,  117,  131. 
Galbraith  1963,45.Gard  1962,  233,  234,  236,  238  (2),  239,  240,  242  (2),  243,  244  (2). 
Gittings  1945,  137.  Hull  1957,  16,  90,  108,  109,  124,  147,  148,  153,  161,  170,  180, 
214.  Hurley  1958,  204,  206,  207,  208  (2),  209,  210,  213,  214.  Jones  1944,  245.  Kar- 
raker  1934,  2.  Knight  1925a,  136  (2).  Latil  1962,  67,  87,  104,  137,  153,  226,  227, 
256.  Mahan  1963a,  42  (3),  43.  Masters  1956,  34.  Merrett  1958,  30,  39,  40,  85. 
Mitchell  1940c,  6.  Mitchell  1953c,  5,  58,  98.  Mitchell  1948c,  13.  Neeley  1938,  86, 
87,  116.  Nesmith  1958,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15  (2),  16,  17  (2),  18,  20,  22,  24, 
25  (3),  26,  27,  33,  36,  40,  43,  64,  103,  111,  136,  142,  144,  147  (2),  157,  158,  162, 
176  (3),  181,  182,  203,  209,  212,  231,  249,  253,  268  (2).  Paine  1911,  13,  24,  30, 
31,  33,  139,  143,  199,  263,  274,  279,  286,  290,  325,  329,  380,  395,  404,  421.  Rascoe 
1962,  6,  22,  41,  42,  43,  55,  64,  69,  86,  90,  92,  104,  155,  156.  Rascoe  1961,  38,  42, 
43,  51,  54,  55,  56,  58  (2),  60  (2),  62,  67,  80,  81,  82,  84,  86,  87,  89,  90,  98,  103,  104, 
105,  108,  109  (2),  110,  111,  121.  Rieseberg  1959,  36.  Santschi  1941,  37.  Santschi 
1938,  8,  9,  11  (2),  12,  14,  15  (2),  17,  18,  19  (2),  20  (2),  21  (3),  22,  26,  30,  32,  34, 
35,  49,  54,  55,  56  (3),  61  (2),  62,  63,  66,  67  (5),  99,  102,  133,  134,  143.  Silverbcrg 
1960,  16,  82.  Simpich  1941,  285.  Skinner  1896,  112,  196,  243,  267,  271,  279,  282, 
283,  284,  285,  287,  288,  289.  Snow  1953,  16,  26,  35,  37,  47,  65,  80,  88,  119,  160, 
183,  197  (2).  Snow  1951,  12,  14,  43,  58  (2),  66,  68,  72,  82,  87,  90,  100,  111,  130, 
132,  136,  140,  144,  145,  149,  160,  164,  169,  172,  174,  175,  178  (2),  181,  182  (3), 
183  (2),  184,  185,  186  (2),  187,  188  (2),  189  (3),  190  (2),  192,  197,  204,  219,  230, 
241,  270.  Thompson  1932 — -1936,  N527  (English:  Wells  114,  Sir  Isumbras);  Lithua¬ 
nian:  Balys  Index  No.  937*.  E539.1.  Treasure  1953,  138.  Boatright  1959,  210. 
Boatright  1954,  84,  87,  89,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98.  Brendle  1944,  52,  57.  Brown 
VII,  5891.  Dobie  1964,  46,  47,  48,  51,  53,  55,  58,  59,  88,  95,  103,  107,  184,  185. 
Dorson  1946,  173,  178,  179  (2),  184.  Dorson  1949,  48.  Gard  1962,  244.  Hancock 
1960,  40,  87,  138,  158.  Kirkland  1942,  182.  Latham  1878,  17.  Mayhew  1958,  22. 
Nunez  1942,  6.  Potter  1960,  41,  65  (2),  155,  159,  161,  172,  175,  176,  182,  183  (2), 
187,  188,  190,  191  (2),  217,  219,  222  (3),  227  (2),  228  (2),  233,  236  (2),  242,  261, 
270,  272,  293,  300,  304,  305,  323  (2),  329,  330  (2),  333,  334,  335,  337,  338,  343, 
349,  350,  363,  367,  373,  375  (2),  381  (2),  382,  283,  385,  386  (3),  387,  397,  398, 
399,  400  (3),  401,  408,  412,  419  (2),  422  (2),  427,  428,  430,  431,  432,  435.  Romero 
n.d.,  8.  Rosenberger  1958,  79.  Shively  1957,  50.  Singleton  1958,  277  (2).  Thiselton 
1893,  400,  404.  Boggs  1934,  301.  Dobie  1928,  274.  Fauset  1931,  88,  89  (2),  90  (3), 
91,  92  (2).  Parsons  1917,  195.  Smiley  1919,  367. 

d  1.4  other  materials  Beard  1933,  134,  206,  212,  259.  Champion  1943,  25.  Coff¬ 
man  1957,  77,  109,  124,  126,  182.  Cooper  1951,  55,  104.  Dobie  1930a,  28,  35,  266, 
273,  275,  276,  277,  279,  280.  Ferguson  1937,  202,  210,  249.  Galbraith  1963,  45. 
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Gard  1962,  241.  Gardner,  George  1952,  25.  Hult  1951,  94.  Long  1959,  31.  Morgan 
1949,  16.  Nesmith  1958,  188,  253.  Rascoe  1962,  33,  56,  82.  Rascoe  1961,  7.  Santschi 
1938,  8  (2),  13,  38,  72,  79,  106,  121,  123.  Sell  1955,  19.  Skinner  1896,  291.  Snow 
1951,  21,  212.  White  1953,  21.  Winters  1954,  14.  Dobie  1964,  24,  62,  63,  72,  78. 
Potter  1960,  155,  190,  219,  223,  323  (2),  429.  Willis  1947,  308. 

d  2  jewels,  jewelry  Beard  1933,  6,  61,  67,  85,  91,  146,  161,  166,  167,  253,  279. 
Boatright  1959,  211.  Boatright  1951,  98.  Boatright  1958,  165.  Coffman  1957,  8,  15 

(2) ,  21,  26,  31,  48  (2),  58,  65  (2),  66,  83,  95,  96,  104,  105,  106,  111,  112,  118,  120. 
Cooper  1951,  16,  34  (2),  35,  38,  45  (3),  57,  86,  89,  95,  100,  104,  108,  109,  113,  116, 
122,  150.  Dobie  1953,  13.  Ferguson  1957,  117,  132.  Gard  1962,  236.  Mahan  1963a, 
42,  43.  Merrett  1958,  59,  66,  130.  Mitchell  1940c,  6.  Mitchell  1953c,  5,  58,  98. 
Mitchell  1948c,  13.  Nesmith  1958,  4,  17,  22,  34,  64,  84,  91,  137,  176,  177,  180, 
191,  206,  209,  226,  249,  254.  Paine  1911,  12,  13,  14,  30,  139,  144,  199,  279,  286, 
337,  421,  422,  424.  Rascoe  1961,  51,  60,  96.  Richard  1954,  39.  Rieseberg  1959,  36. 
Santschi  1941,  62,  110,  149.  Santschi  1938,  53,  55,  56,  64,  65,  67,  68,  70,  76,  77, 
87,  90.  Skinner  1896,  96,  268,  271,  279,  284.  Snow  1953,  111.  Snow  1951,  6,  15, 
67,  86,  169,  175,  176,  186,  236,  241.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N527.1  (*Chauvin 
VII,  11  No.  373B  n.  1);  N529.2  (*Neuman;  India:  Thompson-Balys).  Dorson 
1946,  176.  Hancock  1960,  15,  34,  40,  157.  Potter  1960,  152,  153,  168,  172,  203, 
229,  282,  289,  293,  304,  305,  329,  338,  341,  345,  349,  351,  356,  360,  361,  362,  373 

(3) ,  375,  376,  430.  Snow  1951,  215. 

d  2.1  precious  stones/pearls  Beard  1933,  134,  257,  275.  Cleator  1960,  159,  167. 
Coffman  1957,  12,  51,  59,  61,  64,  65,  89,  106,  219.  Conrotto  1958,  17.  Cooper  1951, 
16,  18,  19,  28,  32,  39,  83,  89,  90,  93,  95,  96,  102  (2),  103,  109,  123,  124,  133,  134, 
135,  137,  138,  139,  142,  149,  150,  166,  167.  Dengler  1946,  178.  Ferguson  1937,  247, 
253.  Ferguson  1957,  83.  Hult  1957,  193,  225,  226,  227,  228,  229,  230,  234,  237. 
Hurley  1951,  213.  Karraker  1934,  9.  Latil  1962,  88,  115,  137,  174,  205.  Mahan 
1963a,  42,  43.  Martin  1963,  63.  Merrett  1958,  14,  30,  102,  104.  Nesmith  1958, 
33,  75,  81,  86,  91,  103,  136,  137,  138,  249.  Paine  1911,  14,  30,  144,  336,  422.  Rascoe 
1962,  147.  Rascoe  1961,  90,  116,  119.  Santschi  1941,  62,  151.  Santschi  1938,  70, 
72,  76  (2),  79,  86,  99,  102  (2),  103,  108,  110,  114,  124,  130.  Snow  1953,  63,  65. 
Witthoft  1947,  137.  Ghosts  &  Treasure  1948,  69.  Hancock  1960,  17.  Potter  1960, 
14,  154  (2),  155,  157  (2),  158  (2),  163,  193,  198,  201,  270,  275,  276,  277,  288,  289, 
290,  341,  357,  358,  359,  363,  367,  368,  369,  376,  384  (2),  401,  408,  419,  433.  Romero 
n.d.,  8. 

d  2.2  bracelets,  rings,  watches,  other  ornaments  Andreeva  1953,  16  (2).  Beard 
1933,  9  (2),  33,  58,  132,  178,  179,  181,  199,  212,  214,  217,  219,  220  (2),  224,  249, 
275,  277,  278.  Cooper  1951,  34,  90,  95,  98,  99,  107,  123,  128.  Ferguson  1937,  224, 
228.  Santschi  1938,  72.  Dorson  1949,  48.  Potter  1960,  337. 
d  3  sacred  objects  Beard  1933,  314. 

d  3.1  Christian  objects  or  regligious  treasures  Beard  1933,  70,  72,  243  (2),  245 
(2).  Cleator  1960,  82,  90.  Coffman  1957,  114,  115.  Paine  1911,  14,  247,  253.  Rascoe 
1962,  40.  Rascoe  1961,  77,  88,  89,  120.  Santschi  1938,  28,  56,  70,  90,  136.  Boatright 
1954,  84.  Dorson  1946,  182.  Hancock  1960,  138,  157. 
d  3.1.1  saints’  relics  Beard  1933,  243  (3),  244,  245,  248.  Cooper  1951,  84. 
d  3.1.2  crucifix,  chalice,  etc.  Beard  1933,  182,  212,  227,  231,  239,  241,  249,  250 
(2),  260,  271,  275,  322.  Cleator  1960,  90.  Coffman  1957,  114.  Cooper  1951,  84. 
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Ferguson  1957,  21.  Nesmith  1958,  103.  Rascoe  1961,  118.  Snow  1951,  67,  68.  Dobie 
1964,  52,  83,  106.  Hancock  1960,  87. 

d  3.2  Indian/heathen  objects  Bailey  1941,  234,  248,  281.  Cleator  1960,  28.  Coff¬ 
man  1957,  63,  64,  67,  69,  119.  Cooper  1951,  106.  Nesmith  1958,  18.  Rascoe  1962, 
102.  Santschi  1941,  150.  Santschi  1938,  65,  70,  80.  Potter  1960,  213. 
d  3.3  fraternal. 

d  3.4  objects  of  metal  Beard  1933,  125,  127,  133,  134  (2),  160,  161,  170,  178, 
212,  267.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1002.  Paine  1911,  156,  184,  199,  286,  424. 
d  3.5  idols  Cleator  1960,  28.  Ferguson  1957,  37.  Santschi  1938,  75,  76,  77. 
d  3.6  Jewish  objects  Beard  1933,  303,  305,  316.  Cooper  1951,  106. 
d  4.1  loot  from  robbery  Beard  1933,  213,  266,  268,  271,  277.  Bailey  1941,  50, 
126,  179,  311,  312.  Boatright  1954,  84,  91,  92.  Carson  1962,  25.  Coffman  1957,  53, 
74,  78,  80,  178,  181.  Cooper  1951,  88,  89,  90.  Dobie  1930a,  88,  92,  133,  136,  150, 
189,  299.  Dobie  1930b,  119.  Drake  1955,  12.  Ferguson  1937,  153.  Ferguson  1957, 
16.  Gard  1962,  244.  Hult  1957,  75,  90,  124,  153.  Hurley  1951,  208.  Jones  1944,  245. 
Marquiss  1964b,  8.  Mitchell  1940c,  6.  Mitchell  1953c,  5,  59.  Nesmith  1958,  4,  7,  9, 
11,  24  (4),  61,  66,  81,  86,  99,  177  (2),  206,  211.  Rankin  1944,  15.  Rascoe  1962, 
44,  106,  139,  146.  Rascoe  1961,  9,  36,  42,  50  (2),  57,  58  (2),  59,  62,  65,  66,  89,  91, 
93,  94,  98,  99,  102,  109,  114,  116,  118,  120  (2).  Rose  1959b,  20.  Santschi  1938,  8 
(2),  11  (3),  17,  18,  46,  68,  69,  71,  98,  116.  Simpich  1941,  285.  Skinner  1896,  282, 
288.  Snow  1951,  176,  181.  Brendle  1944,  47.  Dobie  1964,  45,  101.  Dorson  1946, 
183.  Weinstock  1954,  376. 

d  4.1.1  loot  from  piracy  Claudel  1945,  22.  Cleator  1960,  79,  80.  Coffman  1957, 
11  (2),  14,  20  (2),  21,  24,  25,  35  (3),  42,  50,  60,  61,  62,  102,  104,  111,  112,  162, 
164,  178,  181,  182  (2),  183  (3),  184  (2),  190,  191,  239,  240.  Cooper  1951,  49,  53, 
54,  55,  70,  90,  146,  147,  148  (2),  152.  Dobie  1930a,  59  (2),  306,  323,  327.  Dobie 
1931,  143.  Dorson  1945a,  110.  Ferguson  1937,  206.  Ferguson  1957,  23,  72,  132. 
Hult  1957,  44.  Gard  1962,  243.  Hurley  1951,  205  (5),  206,  207  (2),  208  (2),  210. 
Latil  1962,  147.  Merrett  1958,  85.  Paine  1911,  58,  134,  136,  159,  160,  245,  248,  249. 
Rascoe  1962,  86.  Rascoe  1961,  56,  108.  Riescberg  1957,  16.  Rodes  1957,  5.  Santschi 
1938,  8,  11,  19,  20,  22,  24,  52,  53,  54  (2),  55,  56,  59,  61  (3),  62,  63.  Silverberg  1960, 
92.  Skinner  1896,  13,  266,  267,  269,  270,  271,  272,  273,  274,  286.  Snow  1953,  2, 
40,  106,  160,  165,  197  (5),  249.  Snow  1951,  61,  103,  134,  140,  184,  189,  201,  215, 
220,  243.  Ansell  1959,  12.  Boatright  1958,  143.  Dobie  1964,  182,  183,  185,  190,  191, 
197.  Dorson  1946,  161,  168,  174,  175  (2),  176,  177,  178,  179,  181,  183,  185,  186 
(2),  187.  Flynn  1959,  4.  Hancock  1960,  51,  52,  55,  92,  103,  132  (3),  157,  158.  Har- 
tikka  1946,  81.  Mayhew  1958,  22  (4).  Nelson  1950,  209.  Potter  1960,  221,  246. 
Rodes  1956,  144.  Weston  1947,  25.  Dobie  1928,  254.  Webb  1915,  291. 

d  4.1.2  loot  from  smuggling  Skinner  1896,  278.  Boatright  1951, 99.  Potter  1960,  376. 
d  4.2  loot  from  spoils  of  war  Beard  1933,  86,  346,  347.  Cooper  1951,  96.  Potter 
1960,  65,  156,  192,  327  (2),  329,  333,  338. 
d  5  legal  possessions. 

d  5.1  family  heirlooms  or  possessions  Paine  1911,  12.  Skinner  1896,  279. 
d  5.2  royal/state  possessions  Andreeva  1953,  16.  Beard  1933,  70,  88,  92,  97,  110, 
145  (4),  156,  172.  Coffman  1957,  48,  49,  84.  Cooper  1951,  61,  90,  98,  105,  107, 
113,  123.  Dobie  1930a,  243.  Ferguson  1957,  123,  131.  Latil  1962,  234,  236,  250. 
Mitchell  1953c,  97.  Nesmith  1958,  125,  212.  Rascoe  1961,  96,  119,  120.  Richard 
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1954,  39.  Santschi  1938,  11,  65,  102.  Simpson  1941,  178.  Hancock  1960,  19.  Herriott 

1943,  5.  Potter  1960,  66,  338,  435.  Snow  1951,  215. 

d  5.2.1  crown  (royal  or  saint’s);  Royal  Fifth  Beard  1933,  136,  138,  143,  144, 
145  (2),  150  (2),  171  (2),  172  (7),  173  (2),  185,  187,  191,  323.  Cooper  1951,  95, 
101,  171.  Merrett  1958,  67. 

d  5.3  merchant  or  caravan  possessions  Bailey  1941,  178.  Dobie  1930a,  68,  104. 
d  5.4  mission  or  church  possessions,  etc.  Bailey  1941,  281.  Beard  1933,  70,  72  (2), 
81,  121,  138,  212,  213,  230,  233,  233  note  1,  238,  240,  249,  277,  329,  330,  331,  337, 
345.  Dobie  1930a,  44.  Coffman  1957,  21,  60,  82,  83,  115,  163.  Cooper  1951,  61, 
83,  84,  90.  Hurley  1951,  206.  Latil  1962,  242.  Mitchell  1953c,  206.  Nesmith  1958, 
177,  212,  218,  249,  254.  Santschi  1938,  4,  64.  Snow  1951,  67.  Dobie  1964,  84.  Dorson 
1946,  182.  Hancock  1960,  19,  87.  Potter  1960,  65,  66,  220,  338. 

d  6  statues,  other  art  objects  Beard  1933,  70,  104,  134,  171,  221,  328,  329,  344. 
Dobie  1953,  13.  Cooper  1951,  33,  92,  98,  100,  102,  105,  107,  114.  Latil  1962,  251. 
Merrett  1958,  59,  102,  104,  134.  Nesmith  1958,  18,  35,  203.  Rascoe  1962,  92.  Santschi 
1938,  70,  81.  Silverberg  1960,  70.  Hancock  1960,  21,  40. 

d  7  undesignated  treasure  Beard  1933,  21,  33,  44  note  2,  57,  59,  159,  166,  167, 
177,  212,  336.  Boas  1912,  245.  Boatright  1959,  224.  Boatright  1951,  99.  Carson 
1962,  24.  Cleator  1960,  96.  Coffman  1957,  109,  113,  121,  180,  182  (2),  240.  Cooper 
1951,  40,  84,  85,  87,  88  (3),  89  (3),  92,  103,  105,  107,  108  (2),  114,  116,  123,  138, 
143,  146.  Dengler  1946,  180.  Ferguson  1957,  23,  59.  Gard  1962,  240.  Hurley  1951, 
205  (3),  206  (3),  208,  209.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Martin  1963,  83.  Neeley  1938,  112, 
116.  Nesmith  1958,  4,  75,  98,  107,  116,  128,  168,  176  (2),  177  (12),  198.  Rascoe 
1962,  80,  86,  89,  99.  Rascoe  1961,  85,  87,  98,  116,  120  (2).  Reiseberg  1959,  36. 
Rose  1959b,  20.  Santschi  1941,  65.  Santschi  1938,  8,  16,  18,  71,  72,  74,  131.  Skinner 
1896,  284,  288.  Snow  1953,  89,  197.  Snow  1951,  7,  14,  21,  137,  175,  178,  179,  188. 
Taylor,  Helen  1956,  92.  Thompson,  Harold  1939,  301.  Walter  1947,  252.  Brendle 

1944,  46  (2),  50,  56,  64,  66,  67.  Dobie  1964,  90.  Guichot  y  Sierra  1884,  297.  Gutch 

1908,  5.  Hancock  1960,  48.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  1369;  Brown  VII,  5888. 
Johnson  1957,  215.  Latham  1878,  16.  Montell  1958,  148.  Potter  1960,  156,  157, 

171,  172,  180,  186,  187  (2),  204,  247,  248  (2),  255  (2),  256,  278,  290  (2),  302,  319, 

338,  361  (2),  371,  374,  387,  399  (2),  401,  418,  419,  421.  Rosenberger  1958,  78, 
79.  Baylor  1947,  141. 

d  8  sunken  treasure  Cooper  1951,  16,  44,  45  (2),  53,  66,  86,  94,  99.  Latil  1962, 
3,  33,  48,  61,  251.  Nesmith  1958,  35  (6).  Santschi  1938,  68  (2). 

d  9  historically  valuable  objects  Beard  1933,  6,  7,  8,  9  (2),  14,  24,  75,  89,  91, 
121,  123,  126,  127,  131,  134,  161,  171,  173,  182,  187,  189,  190,  221,  235,  239,  242, 

317,  321.  Coffman  1957,  99,  115,  118.  Cooper  1951,  33,  90,  91.  Mahan  1963b,  37. 

Mahan  1963a,  42.  Moore  1960,  26.  Nesmith  1958,  4,  169  (3),  173,  181,  182,  184, 
187,  190,  201,  204,  258.  Rascoe  1962,  9.  Santschi  1938,  75.  Potter  1960,  299,  300,  301. 
Snow  1951,  259. 

d  10  ivory,  wood,  etc.  Coffman  1957,  105,  127  (2).  Cooper  1951,  16,  103,  177. 
Latil  1962,  120,  137,  174.  Nesmith  1958,  186.  Santschi  1938,  102.  Snow  1951,  41. 
Potter  1960,  332,  341,  419. 

d  11  precious  dyes/perfumes  Coffman  1957,  33.  Karraker  1934,  7.  Latil  1962, 
137.  Snow  1951,  41,  43,  68. 
d  12  precious  drugs/spices  Latil  1962,  137. 
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Motif  e 

Physical  and  supernatur cal  lues  or  ways  to  locate  or  as  evidence 
of  lost  mine  or  treasure. 

e  1  unassigned. 

e  2  man-marked  or  planted  evidence;  residual  clues  Rascoe  1961,  101. 
e  2.1  stone,  rocks,  etc.  Bailey  1941,  61 — 62,  68,  71.  Beard  1933,  227,  242,  248. 
Boatright  1954,  93,  96.  Coffman  1957,  81,  103,  151.  Dobie  1930a,  29,  36,  45,  52, 
56,  83,  93,  231,  235,  236,  254,  282.  Dobie  1927,  18.  Dobie  1932,  74.  Dorr  1962, 
15.  Ferguson  1957,  15.  Gardner,  George  1952,  26.  Huh  1957,  2,  17,  20  (3),  21, 
199,  201.  Karraker  1934,  4.  Kelly,  Josephine  1943,  26.  Merrett  1958,  75.  Neeley 
1930,  117.  Nesmith  1958,  72,  118,  128,  221,  222.  Paine  1911,  36,  263.  Puckett  1926, 
Rascoe  1962,  23,  64,  88,  89,  100.  Rascoe  1961,  65,  89,  107.  Santschi  1938,  3,  5  (2), 
12  (2),  13,  23,  26,  27,  32,  34,  136  (3),  144,  147.  Simpich  1941,  285.  Skinner  1896, 
14,  271,  287,  292.  Snow  1951,  25,  130.  Woodward  1947,  18.  Zunser  1935,  176. 
Dobie  1964,  24,  59,  75,  79.  Dorson  1946,  178.  Hancock  1960,  33,  43,  93.  Weston 
1947,  15,  28. 

e  2.2  tree;  cactus  Boatright  1959,  210.  Boatright  1954,  96.  Cleator  1960,  16. 
Coffman  1957,  21.  Cooper  1951,  141.  Dobie  1930a,  326.  Dobie  1937,  259.  Gardner, 
George  1952,  26.  Hull  1957,  78,  216.  Merrett  1958,  72.  Mitchell  1953c,  132.  Nesmith 
1958,  117.  Paine  1911,  34.  Penfield  1962,  142.  Rascoe  1962,  24.  Rascoe  1961,  65, 
103,  105,  111.  Santschi  1938,  5,  6,  16,  18,  32,  34,  35,  36,  117,  144.  Skinner  1896, 
280.  Snow  1951,  24,  79.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N51 1.1.9  (U.S.:  Baughman; 
India:  *Thompson-Balys).  Weight  1948,  17. 

e  2.2.1  with  imbedded  marker  Coffman  1957,  21.  Dobie  1930a,  8,  33,  44,  56, 
123.  Huh  1957,  90.  Karraker  1934,  4.  Rascoe  1961,  50,  54.  Santschi  1938,  8,  10, 
26,  134.  Dobie  1964,  21,  94.  Dobie  1931,  260. 

e  2.3  stake;  rod  Bailey  1941,  198.  Coffman  1957,  191.  Dobie  1930a,  80.  Galbraith 
1963,  40.  Hurley  1951,  211.  Santschi  1938,  18,  23,  53,  96.  Dobie  1964,  94. 

e  2.4  pick,  knife,  brass  ring,  etc.  Bailey  1960b,  16,  44.  Bailey  1941,  202.  Coffman 
1957,  85.  Cooper  1951,  79.  Murbarger  1957,  8.  Paige  1952,  146.  Rascoe  1961,  68. 
Dobie  1964,  58. 
e  2.4.1  wire  Rascoe  1962,  118. 
e  2.5  bones  Snow  1951,  228.  Boatright  1954,  95. 

e  2.5.1  human  Bailey  1941,  69,  190.  Boatright  1954,  96.  Coffman  1957,  93,  115, 
173.  Dobie  1930a,  9,  17,  72,  105,  133,  171,  282,  302.  Dobie  1954,  15,  36.  Ferguson 
1937,  170,  171,  229.  Ferguson  1959,  113.  Forbes  1961,  41.  George  1959,  54.  Huh 
1957,  43,  151.  Hurley  1951,  205.  Merrett  1958,  133.  Mitchell  1941a,  28.  Mitchell 
1953c,  218.  Nesmith  1958,  18,  249,  253.  Rascoe  1962,  30,  73,  82.  Rascoe  1961,  94, 
121.  Rieseberg  1959,  36.  Rose  1960a,  8.  Santschi  1938,  24.  Skinner  1896,  292. 

e  2.5.2  animal  Bailey  1941,  67.  Coffman  1957,  96.  Dobie  1930a,  71,  104.  Dobie 
1954,  15.  Rascoe  1962,  68.  Dobie  1964,  75. 
e  2.6  headstone;  grave  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Paine  1911,  15.  Santschi  1938,  121. 
*  2.7  bell  Bailey  1941,  237,  283.  Beard  1933,  216.  Cooper  1951,  63,  171,  183. 
1930a,  7.  Rose  1959b,  42.  Van  Valkenburgh  1947,  22. 

e  2.8  curcifix;  cross  Bailey  1941,  251.  Beard  1933,  33,  34,  38,  40,  237.  Dobie 
1930a,  120.  Ferguson  1957,  132.  Paine  1911,  283.  Rascoe  1961,  79.  Santschi  1938, 
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28,  90,  148.  Snow  1953,  183,  186,  201.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N535.1  (Spanish 
Exempla:  Keller). 

e  2.8.1  marks  forming  cross  Masters  1956,  34. 

e  2.9  gun,  cannon,  other  weapon;  ammunition;  gunsight  Ashbaugh  1958b,  11. 
Cleator  1960,  67,  73,  74.  Coffman  1957,  61,  115,  118,  173.  Cooper  1951,  63,  146, 
171,  172,  173,  179.  Dobie  1930a,  7,  137,  171,  201.  Dobie  1954,  36.  Giddings  1952, 
5.  Hult  1957,  87.  Merrett  1958,  29.  Nesmith  1958,  33,  42,  43,  149,  155,  156,  179, 
180,  185,  186,  203,  204.  Paine  1911,  6,  142,  203,  240,  291.  Rascoe  1962,  20,  34,  35, 
49,  54,  55,  66,  100,  154.  Rascoe  1961,  96.  Rose  1959b,  42,  43.  Silverberg  1960, 
69,  71.  Skinner  1896,  277.  Snow  1953,  67,  186.  Snow  1951,  13,  86,  95,  99,  183, 
184,  206.  Wirt  1952,  23.  Hancock  1960,  55.  Potter  1960,  189,  192,  328,  343,  365, 
366,  374,  382,  384,  434. 

e  2.9.1  armor  Bailey  1941,  137.  Santschi  1938,  76. 

e  2.10  remains  of  wagon/camp  site  tools/digging  spot  Bailey  1960a,  48.  Bellamy 
1941,  6.  Champion  1943,  25.  Dobie  1930a,  105.  Dobie  1954,  15.  Ferguson  1937, 
229.  Ferguson  1957,  102,  122.  Hult  1957,  79,  114.  Mitchell  1953c,  56,  111,  157. 
Morgan  1949,  16.  Murbarger  1955b,  8.  Paine  1911,  263,  284.  Rascoe  1962,  117. 
Rascoe  1961,  60.  Richard  1954,  40.  Rieseberg  1959,  33.  Santschi  1938,  9.  Van 
Valkenburgh  1947,  22.  Dobie  1964,  62,  66,  78.  Wager  1957—1958,  26. 

e  2.11  mine  site/mine  camp  equipment/smelter/shafts/arrastra/panning  mound, 
etc.  Bailey  1941,  78,  233,  235,  253,  299.  Bailey  1960b,  43.  Bellamy  1941,  5,  6.  Boat- 
right  1958,  94.  Cleator  1960,  16,  23.  Coffman  1957,  92,  103  (2).  Coniston  1955,  26. 
Cooper  1951,  124.  Dobie  1930a,  6,  8,  9,  35,  54,  151,  156,  226,  279.  Ferguson  1937, 
150,  153,  170,  171,  191.  Ferguson  1957,  45.  George  1959,  54.  Hillery  1953,  18. 
Hult  1957,  111,  197.  Kelly,  Josephine  1943,  26.  Long  1959,  52.  Masters  1956,  34. 
Merrett  1958,  73.  Miller  1954,  29.  Mitchell  1953c,  59,  190.  Nesmith  1958,  117. 
Rascoe  1962,  22,  35,  37,  38,  39,  40,  73,  94,  108,  138,  140,  153.  Rascoe  1961,  54, 
67,  79,  82,  84,  93,  105.  Rose  1959b,  42.  Santschi  1938,  10,  33,  70,  105.  Woodward 
1947,  18.  Boatright  1954,  94. 

e  2.12  ore/nuggets/precious  stones  (not  at  point  of  origin)  Andreeva  1953,  16. 
Ashbaugh  1958b,  11  (2).  Ashbaugh  1958b,  27,  52.  Auer  1963,  25.  Bailey  1959, 
16,  47.  Bailey  1961b,  72.  Bailey  1961c,  50,  54.  Bailey  1960b,  16.  Bailey  1962,  17. 
Bailey  1960a,  14  (3),  48  (2),  50  (2).  Bailey  1941,  33,  45,  50,  51,  53,  56,  60,  70,  74, 
77,  84,  86,  90,  97,  100,  105,  107,  110,  112,  113,  133,  163,  170,  180,  186,  196,  233, 
238,  246,  256,  285.  Bellamy  1941,  7.  Blake  1962,  51.  Boatright  1961,  266,  268. 
Boatright  1949,  150,  153.  Champion  1943,  24,  25.  Cleator  1960,  167.  Coffman 
1957,  93,  181,  186.  Coniston  1955,  9  (2).  Cooper  1951,  120,  177.  Dobie  1950,  8, 
31.  Dobie  1957,  18.  Dobie  1930a,  1,  4,  10,  15,  18—19,  20,  22,  161,  164,  171,  176, 
183,  185,  207,  213,  245,  259,  263,  265,  274,  275,  277,  298,  304.  Dobie  1958a,  15. 
Dobie  1958c,  13.  Engels  1964,  31.  Ferguson  1937,  29,  31,  34,  48,  94,  145,  146,  162, 
169,  171,  172,  176,  200,  235,  254.  Ferguson  1957,  21,  30,  54,  55  (2),  66,  69,  79,  84 
106,  110,  111,  114,  115.  Forbes  1961,  41.  Ford  1944,  14.  Galbraith  1963,  10  (2). 
Galbraith  1964,  45,  51  (2).  Gard  1962,  240.  Gardner,  Erie  1963,  20.  Gardner, 
George  1952,  25.  George  1959,  12,  54.  Giddings  1952,  6.  Helm  1953,  17.  Hult 
1957,  64,  68,  73,  105,  106,  112,  114,  116,  210,  150,  174,  181,  184,  197,  204,  207, 
221.  Jasper  1957,  15.  Leadabrand  1956,  26.  Leadaband  1954,  11.  Long  1959,  31. 
Macur  1964,  18.  Mahan  1963b,  37.  Marquiss  1964a,  10.  Marquiss  1964b,  9.  Mar- 
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ston  1956,  26.  Masters  1956,  35.  Mitchell  1940a,  24.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Mitchell 
1940e,  13.  Mitchell  1941d,  27.  Mitchell  1940f,  10.  Mitchell  1948a,  20.  Mitchell 
1953c,  13,  16,  17,  20,  54,  69,  70,  85,  110,  111,  127,  134,  142,  157,  175,  178,  179, 
187,  204,  205,  216,  230,  232.  Mitchell  1949b,  9.  Morgan  1949,  15.  Murbarger 
1955a,  9.  Murbarger  1961,  27,  48,  52.  Murbarger  1957,  8,  9.  Murbarger  1955b, 
8,  9.  Nesmith  1958,  199,  250.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Paterson  1963,  38.  Penfield  1962, 
131,  138.  Rascoe  1962,  19,  20,  25,  31,  31,  56,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  78,  79,  84,  91,  92, 
94,  108,  152.  Rascoe  1961,  5,  37,  44  (2),  46  (2),  47  (2),  48,  68,  69,  72,  73,  77,  78, 
84,  86,  96,  119,  122.  Rieseberg  1957,  43.  Ripley  1956,  33.  Robertson  1927,  17. 
Rose  1959b,  22.  Russ  1963,  10.  Russell  1955,  5.  Santschi  1938,  7,  12,  17,  37,  50, 
70,  74,  79,  95,  102,  104,  107,  108,  110,  121.  Sell  1955,  19.  Sether  1958,  17.  Shepherd 
1954,  19.  Snow  1951,  118.  Splitter  1954,  22,  24.  Thompson,  Harold  1939,  301. 
Van  Valkenburgh  1947,  21.  Weight  1955a,  4,  6.  Weight  1961a,  31.  Weight  1954, 
18.  Weight  1961b,  26.  Weight  1948,  18.  Weight  1960,  10.  Whelchel  1962,  6.  Wilson 
1946,  9  (4).  Winters  1954,  14.  Wortley  1959,  25.  Braddy  1945,  360.  Dillon  1956, 
16,  39.  Dobie  1964,  65,  66,  69,  80.  Hancock  1960,  47.  Holaday  1945,  11.  Potter 
1960,  268.  Sweeney  1944,  45.  Wager  1957—1958,  26,  27. 
e  2.12.1  found  inside  animal  Dobie  1930a,  298. 

e  2.12.2  made  into  bullets,  etc.  Bailey  1941,  29,  30,  220,  256,  296.  Dobie  1930a, 
6,  25,  28,  36.  Santschi  1938,  3.  Boatright  1954,  94. 
e  2.12.3  used  as  stones. 

e  2.12.4  found  in  pouch/bag/saddle  bag,  etc. 
e  2.12.5  left  on  deposit  at  store,  etc.  Hult  1957,  122. 
e  2.13  sign  in  connection  with  road,  etc. 

e  2.14  objects  made  of  metal  Bailey  1941,  186,  268.  Beard  1933,  96,  217,  221, 
345.  Boatright  1961,  270.  Boatright  1954,  94.  Cleator  1960,  29,  94.  Coffman  1957, 
26,  42.  Cooper  1951,  30,  40,  46,  63,  64,  80,  84,  89.  Dobie  1930a,  45—46,  56,  116, 
137,  195,  283,  319.  Ferguson  1937,  54,  59,  84,  205.  Hult  1957,  3,  24,  25.  Latil  1962, 
91,  150,  153,  223,  226.  Merrett  1958,  46,  72,  133.  Nesmith  1958,  119,  138,  149, 
153,  163,  180,  185,  189,  203,  204,  218.  Paine  1911,  15,  35,  36,  37,  38,  40,  139,  213, 
215,  240,  305,  325,  358.  Rascoe  1962,  40,  47,  82,  102,  154.  Rascoe  1961,  66,  99, 
104.  Skinner  1896,  269.  Snow  1951,  27,  99,  183,  184.  Boatright  1958,  144.  Dobie 
1964,  76  (2),  192. 

«  2.14.1  coins  Bailey  1941,  121.  Beard  1933,  69,  84.  Cleator  1960,  82,  83,  92. 
Coffman  1957,  12,  15,  20,  24  (2),  28,  29  (2),  35,  42,  50,  58,  87,  118,  173,  184.  Coo¬ 
per  1951,  17,  46,  71,  79,  84,  85,  87,  90,  158,  167,  170,  171,  172,  182.  Dobie  1930a, 
150.  Dobie  1941,  74.  Dobie  1954,  15,  35.  Gard  1962,  235,  242.  Hult  1957  2,  142, 
148.  Latil  1962,  221,  222,  247.  Mahan  1963b,  37.  Mahan  1963a,  42  (2).  Masters 
1956,  35.  Merrett  1958,  29.  Nesmith  1958,  16,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  43,  145,  155,  156, 
159,  200,  205,  206,  216,  240.  Paine  1911,  33,  213,  218,  240,  284.  Rascoe  1961,  82, 
96,  105,  113.  Santschi  1938,  36,  54,  67,  68,  148.  Silverberg  1960,  42,  68,  70,  84. 
Skinner  1896,  287.  Snow  1953,  36,  88,  119,  197,  201,  256  (2).  Snow  1951,  12,  58, 
67,  88,  92,  132,  136,  144,  149,  174,  183  (2),  186,  192,  219.  Dobie  1964,  47.  Dorson 
1946,  176,  178.  Hancock  1960,  41.  Potter  1960,  184,  188,  227  (2),  228  (2),  241, 
253,  254,  263,  304,  331  (2),  332,  340,  343,  365,  381,  382,  428. 

e  2.14.2  objects  hand-crafted  Ferguson  1937,  195.  Santschi  1941,  151.  Santschi 
1938,  72,  115.  Potter  1960,  340. 
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e  2.14.3  jewelry,  stones  Beard  1933,  163.  Cooper  1951,  18,  46.  Martin  1963,  66. 
Rascoe  1962,  152,  154.  Santschi  1938,  68. 

e  2.15  miscellaneous  items  left  or  buried  at  site  Coffman  1957,  24,  26,  65.  Dobie 
1930a,  71,  105.  Ferguson  1957,  45.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Nesmith  1958,  124.  Ruby 
1964,  43.  Santschi  1938,  21,  47.  Snow  1951,  35.  Weight  1954,  18.  Weight  1961b, 
24.  Dobie  1927,  18. 

e  2.16. statue  or  other  art  object  Rascoe  1962,  42.  Santschi  1938,  70,  75,  76.  Thomp¬ 
son  1932—1936  N535  (*Spargo  Virgil  The  Necromancer  363  n.  3;  *Fb  ’skzt’  II§ 
235a;  *Oesterley  No.  107;  Dannish:  Blinkenbarg  Danske  Studier  (1928)  97  ff.; 
Spanish  Exempla:  Keller;  India:  *Thompson-Balys). 

e  2.17  anchors,  etc.,  ship  equipment,  instruments  Potter  1960,  374,  385,  386, 
420,  427,  434,  436. 

e  2.18  residual  signs  of  massacre,  etc.  Dobie  1964,  80,  98. 
e  2.18.1  pack  train  equipment  Rascoe  1962,  53. 
e  3  signs  associated  with  nature. 

e  3.1  position  of  rays  of  sun  Bailey  1941,  62.  Henderson  1952,  11.  Santschi  1938, 
85.  Boatright  1958,  114. 

e  3.2  position  of  rays  of  moon  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N532.1  (Icelandic:  Boberg). 
e  3.3  special  kind  of  soil  Mitchell  1953c,  143. 
e  4  signs  evident  to  senses,  other  than  supernatural. 
e  4.1  sounds  Boatright  1959,  211.  Boatright  1951,  97. 
e  4.2  smells. 

e  4.2.1  metal  Santschi  1938,  31. 
e  5  animals  as  clues  to  lost  mine/treasure. 

e  5.1  mammals  Aydelott  1963,  49.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vi,  40;  vii,  1004. 
e  5.2  amphibia  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1004. 
e  5.3  serpents  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1004. 
e  5.4  birds/poultry  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1002. 
e  5.5  insects  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vi,  395. 
e  6  false  evidence  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  320 — 321. 

e  6.1  in  assay  sample/»planted»  or  salted/fraud  Dobie  1930a,  65,  66.  Rascoe 
1962,  22.  Rascoe  1961,  106. 

e  6.2  hoax  Beard  1933,  144.  Boatright  1961,  269.  Cooper  1951,  161,  162.  George 
1959,  54.  Paine  1911,  144.  Rascoe  1961,  111.  Santschi  1938,  103.  Skinner  896,  281. 
Brendle  1944,  50.  Hancock  1960,  240.  Krappe  1944,  130.  Potter  1960,  59,  60. 

«  6.2.1  forgery  Beard  1933,  321,  323,  328,  330,  331,  333,  334. 


Motif  f 

Mode  of  tale  transmission. 

f  1  documents  Bailey  1941,  38,  251.  Beard  1933,  4,  167,  338.  Cleator  1960,  80,  83, 
84.  Coffman  1957,  176.  Cooper  1951,  40,  85,  120,  155,  168.  Dobie  1930a,  15—16, 
53,  58,  186,  256.  Ferguson  1937,  147.  Ferguson  1957,  47.  Nesmith  1958,  101,  184, 
213,  249,  252.  Masters  1956,  35.  Mitchell  1953c,  7,  113,202.  Paine  1911,  139,  199, 
202—204,  222,  285—286,  359,  424.  Penfield  1962,  130.  Rascoe  1962,  91.  Rascoe 
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1961,  97,  101.  Rose  1959b,  43.  Santschi  1938,  13,  14,  28  (2),  89,  90,  103.  Snow 

1953,  244.  Snow  1951,  187,  246. 

f  1.1  will  Cooper  1951,  84,  85. 

f  1.2  letter  Ashbaugh  1958a,  27  Bailey  1941,  104,  222,  310,  311 — 312.  Beard 
1933,  9,  59,  74,  77,  85,  154,  163,  220,  227,  239.  Cleator  1960,  86,  89.  Coffman  1957, 
1957,  34,  38,  39,  41,  86,  161,  170.  Ferguson  1957,  73,  112.  Dobie  1930a,  36,  123, 
162,  176—177,  178,  196,  321—323.  Ford  1944,  14.  George  1959,  12.  Hull  1957, 
105.  Latil  1962,  144,  226—227.  Mahan  1963b,  36.  Mitchell  1953c,  230.  Mitchell 
1949b,  9.  Nesmith  1958,  138,  200,  213,  252,  262.  Paine  1911,  71.  Rascoe  1962, 
6,  32,  56,  69,  147.  Rascoe  1961,  65,  89,  116,  120.  Santschi  1941,  12,  37,  50,  51,  125. 
Santschi  1938,  5  (2),  14,  15,  18,  19,  21,  25,  26  (4),  45,  71,  115,  133  (2),  134  (2), 
136.  Snow  1953,  107.  Snow  1951,  78,  188.  VVhelchel  1962,  10.  Wirt  1952,  23.Braddy 
1945,  360.  Dobie  1964,  182.  Hancock  1960,  44,  45,  73,  102,  130,  136,  137. 
f  1.2.1  deed  or  gift  Cleator  1960,  32.  Paine  1911,  200. 

f  1.3  map/plat/chart  Ashbaugh  1958a,  27.  Bailey  1959,  46,  47.  Bailey  1961c, 
52.  Bailey  1941,  70,  77,  113,  114,  138,  219,  249,  250,  253,  254,  257,  258,  304,  312. 
Bailey  1961a,  42.  Beard  1933,  71.  Boatright  1958,  144.  Boatright  1961,  268.  Boat- 
right  1954,  93,  95,  96  (2),  97.  Cleator  1960,  35,  36,  38,  84,  86,  97.  Coffman  1957, 
21,  24,  50,  51,  57,  75,  80,  84,  86,  91,  96,  103,  162,  181,  241.  Coniston  1955,  26. 

Cooper  1951,  18,  40,  67,  85,  121,  141,  147,  151,  153,  172.  Dobie  1930a,  24,  34,  35, 

37,  44,  52,  55,  92,  97,  108,  110,  113,  114,  123,  154,  173,  174,  176,  187  (2),  191,  200, 
244,  281—282,  296,  317,  323,  326.  Dobie  1941,  76.  Dobie  1973,  259.  Dobie  1954, 
15,  36.  Dorr  1962,  15.  Drake  1955,  13.  Ferguson  1937,  149,  153,  196.  Ferguson 

1957,  17,  29,  59,  72,  76,  96,  132.  Ford  1944,  14.  Gard  1962,  235,  237.  George  1959, 
54  (2).  Giddings  1952,  6.  Hillery  1953,  18.  Hult  1957,  2,  21  (2),  27,  90,  104,  109, 
117,  171,  176,  210,  219.  Hurley  1951,  211.  Karraker  1934,  19  (2).  Kelly  1943,  26. 
Latil  1962,  74.  Leadabrand  1956,  26.  Long  1959,  30.  Mahan  1963b,  37.  Marquiss 
1964a,  10.  Marquiss  1964b,  8.  Masters  1956,  14,  34,  35.  Mitchell  1940f,  10.  Mitchell 
1953c,  13,  39,  53,  58,  68,  83,  85,  97,  100,  101,  110,  112.  Mitchell  1948c,  14.  Nesmith 

1958,  42,  68,  128,  141,  192,  210,  213,  216,  218,  219,  223,  225,  227,  233,  237,  239, 

246,  251,  253,  265,  266.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Paine  1911,  16,  18,  140,  201,  250,  252, 

262,  280.  Paterson  1963,  39.  Penfield  1962,  140,  142.  Rascoe  1962,  21,  32,  36,  41, 
44,  46,  54,  64,  83,  85,  107,  117,  147.  Rascoe  1961,  45,  47,  53,  54,  57,  62,  85,  88  (2), 
96,  98,  99,  103,  109,  111,  113.  Richard  1954,  39.  Rose  1959b,  43.  Ruby  1964,  43. 
Santschi  1938,  4,  5,  11,  18,  28,  34,  54,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  68,  69,  71,  80,  85,  87  (2), 
92,  106,  147,  166.  Shepherd  1954,  19.  Shoemaker  1910,  70.  Shoemaker  1920,  79. 
Silverberg  1960,  14.  Snow  1953,  16,  29,  65,  86,  88,  107,  196,  198.  Snow  1951,  78, 
99,  132,  142,  162,  165,  184,  215,  220.  Weight  1955b,  12.  Weight  1955a,  4.  Weight 

1954,  18.  Wilson  1946,  10.  Thompson,  Harold  1939,  21.  Boatright  1958,  144.  Braddy 
1945,  360,  361.  Dobie  1964,  18,  23,  49,  02,  84,  88,  94,  183.  Dobie  1931,  259.  Han¬ 
cock  1960,  7,  28,  36,  39,  42,  43,  44  (2),  46,  53,  100,  119,  133,  136,  299.  Potter  1960, 
14,  208,  431.  Shoemaker  1910,  70.  Shoemaker  1920,  79.  Weston  1947,  8,  25,  28. 
Dobie  1928,  264,  291. 

/  1.4  archives/historical  reference  Bailey  54.  Bailey  1941,  202,  204 — 205,  212, 
213,  213,  217,  219,  233,  317.  Beard  1933,  10,  17,  20,  22,  58,  60,  76,  83  (2),  88,  92, 
104,  108,  118,  156,  168,  176,  180,  182,  214,  221,  225,  245,  257,  259,  306,  307,  347, 
348.  Cleator  1960,  27,  35.  Coffman  1957,  28,  35,  49,  102.  Cooper  1951,  29,  35,160 
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170.  Dobie  1930a,  5,  12,  65,  66,  110,  115.  Ferguson  1937,  8,  97,  98,  103,  183,  206. 
Hult  1957,  16,  18,  48.  Latil  1962,  48—49,  66,  72,  90—91,  97,  99,  101,  175.  Merrett, 
1958,  65,  104,  130.  Mitchell  1948a,  19.  Mitchell  1953c,  69.  Nesmith  1958,  70,  142, 
192,  204.  Paine  1911,  24,  30,  59,  156,  157,  161,  293—294,  337,  345,  347,  356,  365, 
404.  Rascoe  1962,  18,  20,  34,  39,  69,  108,  138.  Rose  1959b,  22.  Santschi  1941,  149, 
151.  Santschi  1938,  82,  84,  128  (3).  Snow  1951,  44,  57,  82,  95.  Trumbo  1944,  16 
(2).  Weight  1955b,  12.  Rascoe  1961,  74,  77.  Dobie  1964,  12.  Hancock  1960,  16. 
Nunez  1942,  6.  Potter  1960,  66,  213,  214,  263,  264,  283,  315,  350,  415.  Romero  n.d., 
8.  Weston  1947,  8. 

/  1.4.1  official  government/legal  document  Beard  1933,  64,  253,  272,  279,  287. 
Cleator  1960,  65.  Coffman  1957,  27  (2),  32,  35,  41,  47,  58,  59,  102.  Cooper  1951, 
56.  Ferguson  1937,  253,  254.  Latil  1962  215—216.  Mitchell  1941a,  25.  Paine  1911, 
27,  67.  256.  301,  302,  399,  424.  Rascoe  1962,  9,  25,  39,  101,  102,  151.  Rascoe  1961, 
80,  95.  Rieseberg  1959,  81.  Santschi  1938,  4,  61.  Snow  1953,  245.  Hancock  1960,  4. 
/  1.4.2  ship  log  Cleator  1960,  90.  Potter  1960,  324. 

/  1.5  religious  chronicle  or  ancient  book  Beard  1933,  17,  147,  236,  246,  303,  304, 
305,  345.  Cooper  1951,  91.  Ferguson  1937,  191.  Santschi  1938,  109.  Ferguson  1957, 

50.  Hult  1957,  171.  Masters  1956,  34.  Nesmith  1958,  13.  Merrett  1958,  64.  Mitchell 
1953c,  7.  Santschi  1941,  55,  65  (2),  109.  Potter  1960,  193. 

/  1.6  journalistic  account  or  modern  book  (non-fiction)  Aydelott  1963,  48.  Bailey 
1961b,  72.  Bailey  1960a,  50  (2).  Bailey  1941,  38,  42,  43,  78,  113,  137,  142,  143, 
144,  170,  180,  185,  220,  221,  240,  249—250.  Bailey  1961a,  44.  Beard  1933,  20,  22, 
67,  69,  74,  85  (2),  117  (2),  123,  133,  167,  196,  228,  239,  252,  280,  331.  Cleator  1960, 

30,  32,  37,  38,  61,  62,  84,  96.  Coffman  1957,  38,  105.  Cooper  1951,  55,  87  (2),  92, 

104,  105,  110,  111,  181.  Dobie  1930a,  9,  176,  317.  Dorr  1962,  68.  Ferguson  1937, 
53,  85,  209,  248.  Galbraith  1963,  40.  Hult  1957,  3,  26,  27,  49,  50,  52,  87,  93,  96, 
98,  117,  118,  172,  188,  189.  Latil  1962,  49,  51,  61,  63,  90,  112,  144,  145,  227,  238— 
239,  243,  251.  Nesmith  1958,  5,  17,  18,  37,  61,  64,  66  (2),  127,  130,  137,  140, 
158,  202,  207,  208,  217,  218,  219,  226  (2),  237,  241,  242,  248.  Paine  1911,  11,  30, 
224,  258,  292,  380.  Paterson  1963,  39.  Penfield  1962,  129.  Rascoe  1962,  7,  21,  22, 
24,  25,  31,  33,  36,  39,  41,  44,  47,  49,  52,  53,  55,  59,  63,  67,  68,  70,  74,  78,  80,  83,  89, 
91,  92,  97,  99,  103,  105,  107,  110,  111,  117,  137,  139,  146,  152,  154,  155,  156.  Rascoe 
1961,  5,  6,  9,  36,  37  (2),  38,  40,  41,  42,  43,  45,  46,  47,  48,  59,  60,  61,  62,  64,  65,  66, 
71,  72  (2),  74  (2),  78,  79,  80  (2),  81,  82  (2),  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  93,  94, 

95  (2),  96  (3),  97  (2),  99  (2),  100,  11,  102,  103,  104  (2),  105  (2),  106  (3),  107, 

108,  109  (3),  111  (2),  113,  114,  120  (2),  123.  Rose  1959b,  22.  Santschi  1941,  6. 
Santschi  1938,  18,  70,  81,  93,  103,  107,  128,  130,  147.  Sether  1958,  17.  Shepherd 
1954,  19.  Snow  1951,  20,  21,  49,  92,  97,  99,  122,  135,  142,  145,  180.  Splitter  1954, 
22,  24.  Weight  1960,  10.  Wilson  1946,  8.  Braddy  1945,  361.  Dorson  1946,  173. 
Hancock  1960,  8,  42,  118,  298.  Potter  1960,  284,  303,  332,  362,  365,  367,  386,  408. 
422,  433. 
f  1.6.1  radio. 

/  1.6.2  TV  Rascoe  1962,  22. 

f  1.7  diary  /personal  journal  Bailey  1960a,  49.  Beard  1933,  257,  282,  289,  296. 
Coffman  1957,  30,  51.  Cooper  1951,  137,  142.  Dobie  1930a,  14.  Hult  1957,  3,  4, 

51,  70,  137,  138.  Merrett  1958,  35.  Morgan  1949,  16.  Nesmith  1958,  18.  Paine 
1911,  216,  265,  310—311.  Rascoe  1962,  6.  Santschi  1938,  32,  108.  Hancock  1960, 
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21,  53.  Potter  1960,60  (2). 

/  1.7.1  affadavit  Beard  1933,  33.  Masters  1956,  34. 

f  1.8  waybill/cipher  Bailey  1941,  139.  Boatright  1959,  211.  Boatright  1954,  84. 
Coffman  1957.  77,  78,  174.  Dobie  1930a,  87,  136,  235,  248.  Dobie  1930b,  119. 
Ferguson  1957,  72,  76.  Masters  1956,  34  (4).  Nesmith  1958,  82,  83.  Rascoe  1962, 
48,  86,  99,  101.  Rascoe  1961,  121.  Santschi  1938,  5,  8,  28,  136.  Snow  1951,  131, 
262,  265 — 266.  Thompson,  1939,  300.  Dobie  1964,  61.  Fauset  1931,  92. 

f  1.9  scientific  report  Beard  1933,  133,  160,  197,  333.  Ferguson  1927,  210.  Snow 
1951,  27,  29. 

f  1.10  fictional  mention  Beard  1933,  10,  15,  19  (3),  61  (2),  66,  85,  143,  246,  305. 
Cooper  1951,  178.  Latil  1962,  156.  Nesmith  1958,  66,  67,  68. 
f  1.11  photograph. 

f  2  word  of  mouth  Bailey  1960  a,  48.  Beard  1933,  59,  70,  72,  76,  117,  136,  151, 

153,  156,  166,  167,  177,  179,  213  note  1,  216,  219,  220,  221,  226  (2),  232,  234, 

241,  243,  245,  251,  255,  304  (2),  306,  307,  331,  337,  338.  Blake  1962,  28.  Cooper 
1951,  25,  34,  35,  37,  49,  71,  77,  84,  90,  92,  99,  102,  123,  129,  134,  136,  137  (2), 
143,  144,  152,  159,  165,  168.  Cleator  1960,  30,  58,  167.  Coffman  1957,  20,  67,  68, 
86,  92,  123,  179,  190,  191.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Ferguson  1937,  96,  150,  152,  167,  193, 

205.  Ferguson  1957,  47,  48,  53,  68,  90,  115,  131.  Card  1962,  233,  237,  240,  243. 

George  1959,  13.  Hult  1957,  1,  13,  44,  74,  119,  131,  148,  159.  Hurley  1951,  211. 
Karraker  1934,  4,  83.  Kelly  1943,  25.  Latil  1962,  61,  91,  214,  228,  232,  252.  Mahan 
1963b,  36.  Mahan  1963a,  42,  43.  Marquiss  1964b,  8.  Masters  1956,  34.  Merrett 
1958,  89,  104.  Mitchell  1940a,  24.  Mitchell  1953c,  16,  41,  58,  142,  205,  232.  Mitchell 
1948c,  13.  Moore  1960,  26.  Nesmith  1958,  5,  13,  28,  48,  63,  118,  201.  Paterson  1963, 
38,  39.  Rankin  1944,  15.  Rascoe  1962.  24,  31,  32,  40,  41,  44.  48,  49,  52,  54,  56,  86, 
92,  136,  152,  153.  Rascoe  1961,  7,  38,  42,  (2),  51,  55,  58,  (2),  69,  77,  78,  83,  85,  (2), 
88,  92,93,  95,97,  98,  100,  104,  106,  107,  109,  111,  118.  Robertson  1927,  1 7. Santschi 
1941,  61,  63,  66,  146.  Santschi  1938,  84,  86,  89,  101,  102,  105,  108,  112,  130.  142. 
Sether  1958,  17.  Skinner  1896,  268,  269.  Snow  1953,  27,  87.  Snow  1951.  99,  186, 
204.  Trumbo  1944,  16.  Van  Valkenburgh  1947,  22.  Weight  1955b,  10,  14.  Weight 
1961b.  25.  Dobie  1964,  79.  Hancock  1960,  44,  45,  48.  Nunez  1942,  6.  Potter  1960, 
59,  62,  64,  184,  198,  212,  241,  257,  264,  420,  435.  Storaker  1924,  146.  Sweeney  1944, 
47.  Weinstock  1954,  376. 

f  2.1  deathbed  revelation  Bailey  1961b,  72.  Bailey  1941,  80,  101,  108.  Bailey 
1961a,  42.  Beard  1933,  71,  179.  Boatright  1954-,  84.  Cleator  1960,  32,  83.  Coffman 

1957,  54,  75,  77.  78,  84,  86,  184.  Cooper  1951,  96  147,  157.  Dobie  1930a,  97,  121, 
123,  135,  153,  244,  254,  293,  321,  323.  Dobie  1930b,  119.  Ferguson  1937,  153. 
Ferguson  1957,  102.  Hillery  1953,  18.  Hull  1957,  76,  91,  116,  124,  207,  219.  Macur 
1964,  19.  Marquiss  1964a,  11.  Mitchell  1940a,  24.  Mitchell  1953c,  104,  144.  Nesmith 

1958,  216.  Paine  1911,  252,  257.  Paterson  1963,  39.  Penfield  1962,  142.  Rascoe 
1962,  33,  40,  44,  48,  50.  63,  64,  99.  106.  Rascoe  1941,  38,  89,  94.  Richard  1954,  40. 
Santschi,  1941,  61.  Santschi  1938,  5,  69,  82,  87,  103.  Santschi  1941,  61.  Shepherd 
1954,  19.  Skinner  1896,  95,  284,  289.  Snow  1951,  179,  188,  195.  Thompson  1939, 
21.  Trumbo  1944.  14.  Wortley  1959,  26.  Dobie  1964,  61.  Hancock  1960,  24,  39, 
135.  Potter  1960.  287.  Weston  1947,  25. 

f  2.1.1  revelation  in  failing  health;  fears  dying  without  revelation  Coffman  1957, 
100  (2),  179.  Drake  1955,  13.  Ferguson  1957,  101.  Nesmith  1958,  215. 
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/  2.2  revelation  on  scaffold  or  at  other  place  of  violent  death  Coffman  1957  48, 
49,  80.  Santschi  1938,  18. 

/  2.3  revelation  while  drunk  Bailey  1961c,  51.  Bailey  1941,  75,  83,  168,  198,  203, 
303.  Beard  1933,  133.  Coffman  1957,  79,  172.  Dobie  1930a,  97,  173.  Dobie  1953,  50. 
Ferguson  1957,  39,  117,  125,  127.  Hull  1957,  65,  166.  Mitchell  1941d,  27.  Mitchell 
1953c,  112,  176.  Nesmith  1958,  8.  Paine  1911,  145.  Rascoe  1962,  147.  Sell  1955, 
46,  47.  Dobie  1964,  235. 

/  2.4  revelation  by  grateful  person  Bailey  1941,  50,  61,  66,  108,  205,235,  245, 
250,  267,  286,  318.  Boatright  1949,  152.  Cleator  1960,  30.  Dobie  1950,  8.  Dobie 
1930a,  153,  174,  190,  225,  231,  317.  Dobie  1953,  13.  Ferguson  1937,  149.  Galbraith 
1964,  45.  George  1959,  54.  Hult  1957,  106,  128,  171,  213.  Marquiss  1964a,  10. 
Marquiss  1964b,  9.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Paterson  1963,  39.  Paine  1911,  252,  280. 
Penfield  1962,  139.  Rascoe  1962,  138.  Santschi  1941,  63.  Santschi  1938,  34,  102. 
Snow  1951,  95.  Splitter  1954,  24.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N531.4  (Icelandic: 
ASB  14  p.  76  n.  *Boberg).  Hancock  1960,  44. 

/  2.5  revelation  during  ordinary  conversation  Ashbaugh  1958b,  11.  Ashbaugh 
1958a,  52.  Bailey  1959,  16.  Bailey  1961b,  72.  Bailey  1960b,  16.  Bailey  1962,  56. 
Bailey  1960a,  12,  14,  50.  Bailey  1941,  30,  38,  39,  43,  45,  49,  53,  59,  61,  70,  77,  79, 
82,  83,  85,  87,  94,  97,  100,  105,  110,  111,  112,  114  (2),  120,  122,  123,  124,  125,  132, 
135,  139,  141,  164,  168,  170,  179,  184,  186,  189,  193,  199,  202,  212,  220,  228,  232, 
234,238,240,241,244  (2),  246,  247,  284,  286,299,313,314,318,  320,  322,  323.  Bailey 
1961a,  44.  Beard  1933,  41,  52,  67,  86,  272,  284,  291,  344.  Bellamy  1941,  7.  Blake 
1962,  52.  Beatright  1958,  143.  Beatright  1949,  149.  Braddy  1945,  361  (2).  Brendle 
1944,  63.  Champion  1943,  25.  Cleator  1960,  27,  32,  54,  60,  65,  81,  86.  Coffman 
1957,  60,  87,  92,  103,  144,  151,  164.  Conrotto  1958,  18.  Cooper  1951,  35,  40,  72, 
96,  99,  104,  107,  120,  148,  149,  157,  173.  Dobie  1950,  8.  Dobie  1930a,  2,  8,  10,  17, 
20,  21,  22,  25,  27,  29,  30,  32,  37,  42,  44,  50,  51,  52,  63,  66,  68,  71,  79,  81,  90,  91, 
93,  96,  101,  103,  106,  107,  111,  112,  116,  119,  120,  125,  132,  135,  144,  146,  150, 
152,  154,  164,  172,  173,  185,  186,  194,  195,  208,  214,  223,  225,  227,  233,  246,  248, 
257,  261,  264,  279,  281,  285,  289,  296,  299,  301,  321,  328,  333,  340.  Dobie  1958a, 
14.  Dobie  1931,  133,  260.  Dobie  1932,  75.  Dobie  1954,  14,  15,  35,  36,  37.  Dobie 
1953,  12.  Dobie  1964,  26  (2)  45,  51,  63,  67,  68,  70,  106,  185.  Drake  1955,  12. 
Engels  1964,  30.  Ferguson  1937,  6,  30,  33,  48,  60,  84,  89,  90,  92,  94,  99,  107, 
145,  162,  175,  176,  198,  202,  221,  238,  254.  Ferguson  1957,  14,  15,  17,  21,  24,  27, 
31,  43,  53,  55,  56,  58,  59,  64,  65,  76,  79,  80,  84,  105,  109,  115,  122.  Forbes  1961, 
40.  Galbraith  1963,  10.  Gard  1962,  234,  235,  238,  242,  243.  Gardner  1952,  25. 
George  1954,  12.  Giddings  1952,  5.  Hancock  1960,  71,  101,  103.  Henderson  1952, 
12.  Hult  1957,  2,  14,  16,  17,  21,  44,  68,  70,  91,  106,  115,  120,  125,  135,  154,  160, 
164,  178,  181,  194,  199,  230.  Hurley  1951,  209.  Latham  1878,  16,  17.  Karraker 
1934,  4,  16.  Latil  1962,  34,  43,  217,  229,  236,  242.  Leadabrand  1956,  11.  Long  1959, 
30.  Mahan  1963b,  37.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Marquiss  1964a,  10.  Martin  1963,  64. 
Merrett  1958,  72.  Miller  1953,  29.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Mitchell  1940e,  13.  Mitchell 
194 Id,  27.  Mitchell  1948a,  19,  20.  Mitchell  1953c,  7,  56,  87,  110  (2),  134,  176, 
188  (2),  190,  215.  Moore  1960,  26.  Murbarger  1961,  27.  Murbarger  1957,  8,  9. 
Murbarger  1955b,  8.  Nesmith  1958,  22,  92,  106,  139,  158,  205,  210,  215,  219,  225, 
234,  235,  252.  Paine  1911,  6,  16,  70,  140,  218,  252,  277,  281,  345.  Penfield  1962,  128, 
129,  137  (2).  Potter  1960,  303,  333,  345,  367.  Ransom  1950,  17.  Rascoe  1962,  6,  7, 
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64,  65,  66,  73,  74,  77,  78,  79,  80,  82,  85,  107,  111,  117,  135.  Rascoe  1961,  5,  8,  20, 
43,  44,  49,  50,  55,  60,  68,  78,  84,  87,  96,  103  (2),  108,  109,  110  (2),  116,  119,  122. 
Ripley  1956,  14.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Russ  1963,  10.  Santschi  1941,  150.  Santschi  1938, 
6,  12  (2),  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  31,  69  (2),  75,  80,  84,  95,  105,  106,  133,  141. 
Shoemaker  1910,  69.  Skaar  35.  Snow  1953,  31,  87,  111,  183,  186,  198,  201.  Snow 
1951,  5,  23,  34,  72,  84,  89,  92,  118,  127,  137,  141,  146,  205,  207,  214,  243,  246. 
Skinner  1896,96,  196.  Splitter  1954,  24.  Sweeney  1944,  45.  Thiselton  1893,  257, 
406.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N534.4  (India:  *Thompson-Balys).  Van  Valkenburgh 
1947,  20.  Wager  1957—1958,  26.  Weight  1955a,  5.  Weight  1961a,  30.  Weight 
1954,  18.  Weight  1961b,  24.  Weight  1960,  8.  Whelchel  1962,  10.  White  1953,  21. 
Woodward  1947,  18. 

f  2.6  revelation  by  one  who  saw  item,  or  by  lone  survivor  Aydelott  1963,  48. 
Beard  1933,  39,  142,  180,  260.  Blake  1962,  28.  Boatright  1958,  143.  Boatright 

1961,  270.  Boatright  1954,  84,  88,  93.  Cleator  1960,  28  (2),  29.  Coffman  1957,  13, 
25  (2),  30,  31,  42,  47,  48,  49,  57,  61,  88,  91,  92,  131,  162,  176,  177,  183,  184,  186, 
241.  Cooper  1951,  102,  139,  141,  147.  Dobie  1930a,  88,  92.  Dobie  1958a,  15. 
Dobie  1930b,  119.  Dobie  1928,  254.  Ferguson  1937,  148— 149,  229.  Ferguson  1957, 
47,91,  92,  105,  115,  129,  131.  Hult  1957,  125,  158,  196.  Hurley  1951,  207.  Karraker 
1934,  19.  Marston  1956,26.  Merrett  1958,  105,  138,  142.  Mitchell  1953c,  71,  111, 
188.  Nesmith  1958,  20,  94,  150,  213,  227,  231,  249.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Penfield 

1962,  129.  Rascoe  1962,  27,  48,  65,  104,  116.  Rascoe  1961,  47,53,57,60,61,67. 
Rieseberg  1957,  16.  Rose  1959b,  20.  Santschi  1941,  153.  Santschi  1938,  16  (3),  55, 
62,  64  (2),  69,  82,  84,  106,  134.  Silverberg  1960,  13.  Skinner  1896,  274.  Weight 
1955b,  11,  14.  Dobie  1964,  49,  50,  64,  69,  79,  88,  97,  192.  Dorson  1946,  175. 
Hancock  1960,  40.  Potter  1960,  168,  246,  271,  287,  341,  351,  352,  365,  374,  388. 
Snow  1951,  6,  10,  102,  131,  196. 

/  2.7  revelation  in  exchange  for  value  received  (money,  etc.)  Ferguson  1937, 
151.  Rascoe  1961,  72. 

f  2.8  revelation  extracted  by  torture  Cleator  1960,  65.  Santschi  1941,  149.  Dobie 
1964,  48.  Potter  1960,  217. 
f  2.9  revelation  under  oath  Karraker  1934,  19. 
f  2.10  revelation  to  earn  spiritual  salvation  Santschi  1938,  4,  84. 
f  2.11  revelation  contained  in  folk  rhyme  Beard  1933,  212,  213,  215,  216  (2), 
217,  221,  222,  247  (2). 


Motif  g 

Guardians  of  mine  or  treasure 
g  1  human  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1013. 

g  1.1  man  Beard  1933,  167.  Cleator  1960,  27.  Cooper  1951,  109.  Ferguson  1957, 
45.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  ii,  729.  Hurley  1951,  200—201,  206.  Peuckert  1961, 
i,  28;  129.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N577  (Irish  myth:  *Cross;  Jewish:  Neuman). 
Dorson  1949,  49.  Baylor  1947,  141. 

g  1  .1.1  Indian  Cooper  1951,  34,  40.  Dobie  1930a,  188.  Ferguson  1937,  109. 
Rascoe  1962,  152.  Santschi  1938,  74,  82,  83.  Fauset  1931,  89,  90. 

g  1.1.2  priest  Cooper  1951,  101.  Santschi  1938,  66.  Van  Valkenburgh  1947,  20. 
Weston  1947,  15. 
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g  1.1.3  Jew  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iv,  816. 

g  1 .2  woman  Beard  1933,  250.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  46;  i,  1051;  vi,  423; 
vi,  1687;  vii,  922.  Paine  1911,  160.  Peuckert  1961,  i,  28,  48.  Thompson  1932 — 
1936,  N572,  N572.3  (Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No.  3631).  Dobie  1931,  128. 
g  1.2.1  nun  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vi,  1117.  Peuckert  1961,  i,  129. 
g  1.2.2  white  woman  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  1051.  Thompson  1932—1936, 
N572.1  (*Norlind  69ff.;  *Winter  47).  Baughman  1953,  710.  Thiselton  1893,  230. 
g  1.3  faithful  servant. 
g  1  .4  child  Peuckert  1961,  i,  28. 
g  1.5  owner. 

g  1.6  parts  of  human  body  Bacon  1922,  290. 

g  2  animal  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  908.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N570  (*Fb 
’skat  III  235b,  236a;  *Winter  41;  *Norlind  69  ff.;  Finnish-Swedish:  Wessman 
73  ff.  Nos.  623—629). 
g  2.1  mammal  Dobie  1964,  47. 

g  2.1.1  transformed  from  human  Dobie  1930a,  106.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  v,  627. 
g  2.1.2  horse  Baughman  1953,  709.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1013.  Hurley 
1951,  205,  210,  214.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N571.2.2.2*. 

g  2.1.3  dog  Baughman  1953,  158,  160,  710.  Beard  1933,  16,  17  (3).  Hoffman 
1927—1942,  i,  1051;  vii,  381,  1013;  viii,  826;  ix  N,  154.  Hurley  1951,  205.  Neeley 
1938,  113.  Nesmith  1958,  66.  Skinner  1896,  283.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  B576.21, 
B292.8,  N571.2.2.8.  Brendle  1944,  48.  Dobie  1964,  54.  Rosenberger  1958,  78.  Smiley 
1919,  367. 

g  2.1.4  ox,  bull,  kine  Hoffman  1927 — -1942,  iv,  919;  vii,  697;  viii,  483.  Nesmith 
1958,  65.  Dobie  1964,  102.  Johnson  1957,  217.  Bacon  1922,  290. 

g  2.1.5  mouse  Hoffman  1927- — 1942,  vi,  39. 

”  g  2.1.6  swine,  boar  Baughman  1953,  160.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1476;  ix, 
617,  620.  Hurley  1951,  205.  Thompson  1932—1936,  B576.2.3*.  Brendle  1944,  49. 
Dorson  1946,  174.  Wintemberg  1918,  156. 

g  2.1.7  goat  Baughman  1953,  161.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  viii,  826;  ix,  900,  921. 
Nesmith  1958,  65.  Questionnaire  1891,  280.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  B576.2.4* 
g  2.1.8  sheep  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  617;  viii,  826. 
g  2.1.9  bear  Ferguson  1957,  111.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  889. 
g  2.1.10  weasel,  varmint  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  ix,  585. 

g  2.1.11  cat  Baughman  1953,  160,  710.  Hurley  1951,  207.  Thompson  1932 — 1936, 
B576.2.2* ;  N571.2.2.5.  Smiley  1919,  367. 
g  2.2  amphibia. 

g  2.2.1  toad  Hoffman  1927—1942,  v,  627;  vii,  1009. 

g  2.3  serpent  Baughman  1953,  161.  Boatright  1954,  92.  Cooper  1951,  138.  Dobie 
1930a,  246,  247.  Ferguson  1957,  113.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  ii,  384,  384—385, 
930;  vi,  403—404;  vii,  1009,  1012,  1013,  1181;  viii,  826.  Hurley  1951,  201.  Mahan 
1963b,  36.  Merrett  1958,  104,  133.  Paine  1911,  11.  Rascoe  1961,  110.  Thompson 
1932—1936,  B576.2.5*.  Witthoft  1947,  137.  Brendle  1944,  64,  66,  67.  Johnson 
1957,  217.  Latham  1878,  17.  Thiselton  1893,  407,  408.  Thompson  1932—1936, 
E  765.4.6.  Dobie  1928,  275. 
g  2.3.1  snake  maiden  Peuckert  1961,  i,  40. 

g  2.4  insects  Baughman  1953,  709.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i,  363.  Thompson 
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1932—1936,  N  571.2.2.3*. 

g  2.5  dragon  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  1051;  ii,  384— 385;  iv,  21,  1318;  v,  1731  — 
1 732 ;  vii,  1004,  1009,  1012,  1013;  viii,  799.  Paine  1911,  11.  Thompson  1932—1936, 
N570  (*Fb  ’skat’  III  235b,  236a;  *  Winter  41;  *Norlind  69ff. ;  Finnish-Swedish : 
Wessman  73ff.  Nos.  623 — 629).  Birnbaum  1952,  34.  Boatright  1954,  91. 

g  2.6  bird  or  poultry  Baughman  1953,  161  (2),  709.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  viii, 
1176.  Hurley  1951,  205,  210,  211.  Skinner  1896,  283,  289.  Thompson  1932—1936, 
B  576.2.6.1*,  B  576.2.6.2*,  B  576.2.6.3*,  B  576.2.6.4*,  B  576.2.6.5*,  B  576.2.6.6*, 
N  571.2.2.1*.  Brendle  1944,  49.  Dorson  1946,  182.  Thiselton  1893,  407. 
g  2.7  water  animal  Beard  1933,  15,  16,  21. 
g  2.7.1  leech  Cooper  1951,  150. 

g  3  supernatural  guardian  Cooper  1951,  108.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  923. 
g  3.1  ghosts/revenant  Baughman  1953,  267,  267 — 268,  302,  710.  Beard  1933, 
73,  74,  217,  278.  Boatright  1959,  211,  223.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  1369—1370; 
iv,  720;  ix,  38.  Hurley  1951,  200,  205,  209,  210.  Jones  1944,  238,  245,  247,  251,  252. 
Neeley  1938,  84.  Nesmith  1958,  66.  Paine  1911,  31,  35.  Santschi  1941,  67.  Santschi 
1938,  25.  Skinner  1896,  269,  269.  Thompson  1932—1936,  E  291,  E  291.2.1,  E  371.4*, 
E  371.6*,  N576  (U.S.:  Baughman;  North  Carolina:  Brown  Collection  I  693;  Finnish- 
Swedish:  Wessman  4  No.  30;  Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No.  3642;  Italian:  Basile 
Pentamerone  I  No.  7;  West  Indies:  Flowers  565.  N  576.1  (Canada,  England,  U.S.: 
*Baughman).  N  576.3  (Icelandic:  *Boberg).  Dorson  1946,  176.  Hoffman  1927 — 
1942,  iii,  479,  527.  Kirkland  1942,  182.  Snow  1951,  228.  Thiselton  1893,  409.  Boggs 
1934,  300,  301.  Parsons  1917,  195. 

g  3.1.1  ghost  of  woman  Baughman  1953,  303.  Beard  1933,  40.  Hurley  1951, 
205  (2),  206,  208,  213.  Nesmith  1958,  111.  Paine  1911,  161.  Skinner  1896,  272. 
Snow  1951,  111.  Thompson  1932—1936,  E  371.5.  Dorson  1946,  161.  Ghosts  & 
Treasure  1948,  69.  Thiselton  1893,  259,  398,  399,  401. 
g  3. 1.1.1  La  Llorona  Paine  1911,  16. 

g  3. 1.1.2  woman  in  animal  form  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1009. 
g  3. 1.1.3  white  lady/woman  in  white  Baughman  1953,  710.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 
i,  1051.  Paine  1911,  12.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  572.1.  Brendle  1944,  64.  Dobie 
1964,  58.  Dobie  1931,  126.  Boggs  1934,  301. 

g  3.1.2  ghost  of  man  Bailey  1941,  234,  327.  Beard  1933,  40,  75,  78.  Cooper  1951, 
146.  Dobie  1930a,  231.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Hurley  1951,  205,  208,  213.  Paine  1911, 
700.  Rascoe  1962,  141.  Rascoe  1961,  99.  Santschi  1938,  17,  18,  93.  Skinner  1896, 
96,  270,  271,  275,  281,  287.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  573  (*Norlind  4ff.;  Hart- 
land  Science  207).  Dobie  1964,  102.  Montell  1958,  148.  Shively  1957,  50.  Baylor 
1947,  141.  Smiley  1919,  367.  Wolcott  1938,  92. 
g  3. 1.2.1  horseman  Dobie  1964,  59.  Weinstock  1954,  376. 

g  3. 1.2.2  headless  horseman  Bacon  1922,  291.  Skinner  1896,  268.  Hurley  1951, 
199,  205,  209.  Santschi  1938,  32,  68.  Snow  1951,  143. 

g  3. 1.2.3  pirates  Dorson  1945a,  110.  Hurley  1951,  205  (3),  206  (2),  211.  Nesmith 
1958,  62,  64,  114,  254.  Rodes  1956,  5.  Santschi  1938,  24.  Skinner  1896,  111,  271, 
272.  Snow  1953,  122.  Dorson  1946,  176,  177  (2),  181.  Mayhew  1958,  22.  Nelson 
1950,  209.  Rodes  1956,  144. 

g  3. 1.2.4  Indians  Leadabrand  1954,  10.  Mitchell  1953c,  205.  Walter  1947,  252. 
Dorson  1946,  180. 
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g  3.1.2.5  owner  Beard  1933,  19.  Dobie  1930a,  106,  327,  330.  Hult  1957,  149, 
151,  180.  Hurley  1951,  206.  Mitchell  1953c,  72.  Moore  1960,  26.  Paine  1911,  421. 
Rodes  1956,  145.  Santschi  1938,  62.  Skinner  1896,  291. 
g  3. 1.2.6  demonic  dead  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1013.  Skinner  1896,  272. 
g  3.1. 2.7  priest  or  monk  Beard  1933,  18,  80.  Dobie  1932,  78.  Santschi  1938,  91. 
g  3.1.3  skeleton  Bailey  1941,  102,  244,  267.  Dobie  1930a,  134.  Dobie  1954,  14. 
Ferguson  1937,  171.  Hurley  1951,  205,  206,  211,  214.  Mahan  1963a,  42.  Skinner 
1896,  271.  Dobie  1964,  56.  Dorson  1946,  177. 
g  3. 1.3.1  headless  Bailey  1941,  239.  Murbarger  1957,  7. 
g  3.1.4  penitent  spirit  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1011,  1012. 
g  3. 1.4.1  restless  dead  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  588;  iii,  479;  vii,  1004. 
g  3.2  giants. 

g  3.3  ogres,  etc.  Beard  1933,  90.  Boatright  1954,  91.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  iii, 
817—818.  Karraker  1934,  6.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  571.1  (India:  Thompson- 
Balys) ;  N  575  (Penzer  I  104). 

g  3.4  devil/demon  Augar  1948,  167.  Baughman  1953,  709.  Beard  1933,  18,  34, 
55,  57,  69,  166,  256  (2).  Dobie  1954,  14.  Ferguson  1937,  193.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i, 
1369—1370;  iv,  176;  v,  172;  vii,  1004,  1007,  1012,  1014,  1318;  ix  N,  169. 
Hurley  1951,  205  (2),  207.  Nesmith  1958,  62,  66.  Paine  1911,  11,  70.  Santschi  1941, 
89.  Santschi  1938,  106.  Skinner  1896,  268,  273.  Thompson  1932—1946,  N  571 
(*Fb  ’skat’  III  235b,  »djaevel»  IV  99b;  *Kittredge  Witchcraft  204  ff.,  517  n.  8; 
"‘Penzer  iii  133n;  *Winter  41;  U.S.:  Baughman;  Icelandic:  *Boberg;  Swiss:  Jeger- 
lehner  Oberwallis  16  No.  9;  India:  Thompson-Balys;  Buddhist  Myth:  Malalasekers 
II  678).  Brendle  1944,  46,  50.  Dorson  1946,  175,  182.  Hartikka  1946,  81.  Brown,  VII, 
5888.  Kittredge  1929,  94,  204,  205,  206,  208.  N  &  Q.:  275.  Thiselton  1893,  257,  403. 

g  3.5  witch  Hurley  1951,  206,  208.  Rascoe  1961,  110.  Skinner  1896,  283,  288 
Dorson  1946,  185. 

g  3.6  elf,  gnome,  troll,  fairy,  etc.  Beard  1933,  16,  67.  Claudel  1945,  22.  Cooper 
1951,  108.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  1079,  1677;  iii,  1634;  iv,  176;  vii,  1004,  1005; 
ix,  620;  ix  N,  1055,  1056.  Paine  1911,  14.  Santschi  1941,  53,  60,  61,  65,  66.  Thomp¬ 
son  1932 — 1936,  N  574  (*Winter  58).  Gutch  1908,  5.  Thiselton  1893,  404.  Fauset 
1931,  89. 

g  3.7  pigmies  Dengler  1946,  179. 

g  3.8  undesignated  spirits  Bailey  1941,  62,  179.  Beard  1933,  69.  Boatright  1958, 
114.  Cooper  1951,  127.  Dobie  1954,  15.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  ii,  718;  vi,  172;  vii, 
1004.  Hult  1957,  105.  Hurley  1951,  203,  209.  Paine  1911,  13.  Santschi  1941,  53. 
Santschi  1938,  4,  26  (2),  91,  94,  97,  131.  Skinner  1896,  269,  290.  Taylor  1956, 
93.  Dobie  1964,  59.  Dorson  1946,  175.  Gard  1962,  236.  Hark  1941,  10.  Hoffman 
1927—1942,  iii,  480,  489.  Latham  1878,  16  (2).  Thiselton  1893,  407. 

g  3.9  animal  spirits  Baughman  1953,  710  (4),  709.  Boatright  1951,  99.  Hoffman 
1927—1942,  viii,  797.  Hurley  1951,  201,  210.  Hurston  1931,  386.  Jones  1944,  243. 
Thompson  1932—1936,  N  571.2.2,  N  571.2.2.4*,  N  571.2.2.5,  N  571.2.2.6*,  N 
571.2.2.7*. 

g  3.9.1  birds  Bailey  1941,  127.  Beard  1933,  76.  Peuckert  1961,  i,  29.  Santschi 
1938,  93.  Skinner  1896,  270. 

g  3.9.2  dog,  goat,  other  animal  ghosts.  Baughman  1953,  710  (3).  Thompson 
1932—1936,  N  571.2.2.4*;  N  571.2.2.7*;  N  571.2.2.6*. 
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g  3.10  gods  Bailey  1941,  228.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Ferguson  1937,  201.  Hoffman 
1927—1942,  ix,  585.  Skinner  1896,  244. 
g  3.10.1  angel  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  583  (Jewish:  Neuman). 
g  3.10.2  Great  Spirit  Ferguson  1957,  111. 

g  3.11  ghost  lights  Beard  1933,  15.  Hoffman  1927 — -1942,  vii,  1014.  Hurley  1951, 
205,  208,  210.  Leadabrand  1954,  11. 
g  3.12  rainbow  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  592. 

g  4  inanimate  objects  Neeley  1938,  113.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  581.  Potter 
1960,  189. 

g  4.1  stones,  etc.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vi,  87.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  581.1. 
Ansell  1959,  12. 

g  4.2  tree,  other  plant  life. 

g  4.3  weapon  such  as  fiery  boot,  etc.  Hoffman  1927 — -1942,  vii,  1318. 
g  4.4  ship  Hurley  1951,  206.  Karraker  1934,  6.  Skinner  1896,  96. 
g  4.5  poison  or  poison  gas/poisonous  powder  Hurley  1951,  205.  Mitchell  1940a, 
24.  Nesmith  1958,  66. 

g  4.6  lights  Thompson  1932 — 1936  N  576.2. 

g  5  supernatural  warnings  Bailey  1941,  73,  190.  Hurley  1951,  208. 
g  5.1  sound  of  wagon,  stage. 

g  5.2  human  sounds/ghost  voices  Santschi  1938,  24.  Thompson  1932 — 1936, 
N  576.1. 

g  5.3  mechanical  sounds,  chains,  etc.  Baughman  1953,  710.  Thompson  1932 — 
1936,  N  576.1. 
g  5.4  animal  sounds. 


Motif  h 

Beliefs  associated  with  lost  mines  and  treasures 

h  1  time  favorable  for  search  Hurley  1951,  203.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  555 
(♦Winter  69).  Dorson  1946,  182. 

h  1.1  midnight  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vi,  423,  430—431,  1687;  viii,  395,  766; 
ix,  891,  iii,  479  (2).  Hurley  1951,  206.  Paine  1911,  14,  70.  Santschi  1941,  72,  81. 
Skinner  1896,  289.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  551.1  (Fb  »midnat»  II  587).  Chapiseau 
1902,  229.  Dorson  1946,  175,  177,  181.  Hark  1941,  10. 
h  1.2  dawn  Boatright  1958,  114. 

h  1.2.1  before  sunrise  Beard  1933,  36.  Hurley  1951,  209.  Santschi  1941,  70,  72. 
Santschi  1938,  128.  Brendle  1944,  63.  Dorson  1946,  175. 
h  1.3  midday  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vi,  403—404,  408;  vii,  1181.  Hark  1941,  10. 
h  1.3.1  afternoon  Bailey  1941,  49. 

h  1.4  sundown  Frazier  1951,  II,  291.  Peuckert  1961,  i,  48. 
h  1.4.1  other  phases  of  sun  Santschi  1941,  67. 
h  1.5  night  Dobie  1930a,  232.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vi,  790. 
h  1.5.1  before  midnight  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vi,  87.  Brendle  1944,  50. 
h  1.6  phases  of  moon  Paine  1911,  10.  Taylor,  1956,  92,  93.  Wolcott  1938,  93. 
h  1.6.1  half  moon  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  532.1  (Icelandic:  Boberg). 
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h  1.6.2  full,  or  nearly  full,  moon  Beard  1933,  67.  Santschi  1941,  69.  Santschi 
1938,  34.  Thompson,  1939,  300.  Dorson  1946,  174,  175. 
h  1.7  according  to  special  calendar  Hoffman  1927—1942,  iii,  903—904;  vii,  1006. 
h  1.8  lucky  days  Beard  1933,  36,  38.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  722;  iv,  21,  619; 

v,  1731;  vii,  922,  997,  1056;  viii,  642;  ix  N,  131.  Hurley  1951,  203.  Santschi  1941, 
66,  69,  70,  72.  Santschi  1938,  34.  Brown  1964,  VII,  5902. 

h  1.8.1  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Boatright  1958,  114.  Hoffman  1927— 
1942,  vi,  1350;  vii,  1006;  ix,  38;  ix  N,  1055. 

h  1.8.2  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vi,  430 — 431;  vii,  1006; 
viii,  395,  ix  N,  1055.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  541.1  (Swiss:  Jegerlehner  Obcr- 
wallis  294—308  passim;  Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No.  3611).  Chapiseau  1902, 
228,  229. 

h  1.8.3  New  Year’s  Eve,  New  Year’s  Day  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vi,  431,  1027; 
vii,  1006. 

h  1.8.4  saints’  days,  holy  days  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  404,  904;  iv,  21;  v,  1326; 

vi,  1385;  vii,  1006;  viii,  91,  766.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  541.3  (Irish  myth:  Cross). 
h  1.8.4. 1  St.John’s  Day  Frazier  1951,  II,  288,  291.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  iv,  720. 
h  1.8.4. 2  Pentecost  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vi,  1687. 

h  1.8. 4. 3  Advent  Peuckert  1961,  i,  128,  201. 

h  1.9  unlucky  days  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  viii,  1427,  1439;  ix  N,  131. 
h  1.10  when  flame  is  seen  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1003.  Mitchell  1953c,  41, 
72,  105. 

h  1.11  after  violent  storm  Rascoe  1962,  89. 
h  1.11.1  after  rain  Mitchell  1953c,  41,  72,  105. 
h  2  time  unfavorable  for  search. 
h  2.1  between  midnight  and  morning. 
h  2.2  dawn. 
h  2.3  midday. 
h  2.4  sundown. 
h  2.5  at  night. 
h  2.6  phases  of  the  moon. 

h  2.7  search  unlucky  at  any  time  Bailey  1941,  189. 
h  2.8  when  disturbed  by  dead  in  coach  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1014. 
h  3  procedures  to  be  observed  during  search  Baughman  1953,  708.  Hurley  1951, 
203.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N553, 

h  3.1  silence  Baughman  1953,  176.  Beard  1933,  16,  68,  217.  Dengler  1946,  179, 
180.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  ii,  1648;  vii,  849,  1009,  1015,  1461;  ix,  38.  Hurley  1951, 
203,  209.  Hurston  1931,  331,  386.  Paine  1911,  7,  70.  Santschi  1941,  66.  Santschi 
1938,  23,  24.  Skinner  1896,  14.  Thompson  1932—1936,  C  401.3.  Ansell  1953,  12. 
Brendle  1944,  46,  49,  63.  Brown  1964,  VII,  5887.  Dorson  1946,  174,  175,  176,  181, 
182.  Hark  1941,  10.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  iii,  479,  480.  Gardner  1914,  323.  Old 
Folklorist  1878,  237.  Wintemberg  1918,  155. 
h  3.1.1  laughter  nullifies  silence  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1009,  1010;  viii,  37. 
h  3.1.2  derogatory  remarks  nullify  silence  Hoffman  1921 — 1942,  vii,  1010. 
h  3.1.3  speaking  nullifies  silence  Baughman  1953,  708.  Beard  1933,  69.  Dengler 
1946,  180  (2).  Hoffman  1929—1942,  vii,  1010.  Hurley  1951,  205  (2),  208  (2),  209. 
Nesmith  1958,  64.  Santschi  1938,  23,  25.  Skinner  1896,  269.  Snow  1951,  143,  158. 
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Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  553.5  (*Fb  ’skat’  III  236b;  Finnish-Swedish:  Wessman 
78  v.  Nos.  659,  664 — 672;  Danish:  Kristensen  Danske  Sagn  III  (1895)  439  ff., 
447  ff.  (1931),  304  ff.,  307  ff.;  North  Carolina:  Brown  Collection  I  692  ff.).  Brendle 
1944,  46,  49.  Johnson  1957,  215.  N&Q.275.  Fauset  1931,  89,  90,  91,  92  (2).  Willis 
1947,  308. 

h  3. 1.3.1  answering  to  name  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  849. 
h  3.1.4  sneezing  nullifies  silence  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1009. 
h  3.1.5  cock  crow  nullifies  silence  Paine  1911,  70. 
h  3.2  keeping  one’s  back  to  certain  object. 

h  3.2.1  tabu  against  looking  around  or  back  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1009; 
vii,  1348.  Santschi  1941,  85.  Thompson  1932 — 1936  N  553.4  (Finnish-Swedish: 
Wessman  78,  80,  Nos.  658,  668).  Hoffman  1927—1942  iii,  479. 

h  3.2.2  working  backwards  as  aid  in  search  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  viii,  1610. 
h  3.3  abstinence  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1015. 
h  3.3.1  fasting  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1015. 

h  3.3.2  incontinence  Hurley  1951,  203.  Hurston  1931,  386.  Thompson  1932 — 
1936,  N  553.1  (Winter  77). 

h  3.4  prayer  Beard  1933,  25,  36,  39.  Boatright  1958,  116.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 

vii,  1015.  Hurley  1951,  204,  205,  209.  Skinner  1896,  268. 

h  3.5  disturbing  searchers  to  nullify  work  Hurley  1951,  210.  Santschi  1938,  26. 
Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  556  (North  Carolina:  Brown  Collection  I  692;  Lithuanian: 
Balys  Index  No.  3642;  India:  Thompson-Balys).  Dobie  1964,  54,  59.  Dorson  1946, 
177.  Mayhew  1958,  22.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  576.1;  N  576.2. 
h  3.5.1  disturbing  with  gallows  Hoffman  1921 — 1942,  vii,  1010. 
h  3.5.2  disturbing  with  millstone  Hoffman  1921 — 1942,  vii,  1010. 
h  3.5.3  storm  Baughman  1953,  709.  Hurley  1951,  206  (2),  208.  Hoffman 
1927—1942,  vii,  1010.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  563;  N  564.  Brendle  1944,  48. 
Dobie  1964,  101.  Dorson  1946,  177,  182.  Mayhew  1958,  22.  Thiselton  1893,  403. 
Fauset  1931,  92. 

h  3.5.4  physical  attack  Baughman  1953,  708.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1010. 
Santschi  1938,  25,  26.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  561.  Dorson  1946,  177. 

h  3.5.5  devil  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  1113;  iv,  1480;  vii,  1004,  1010.  Skinner 
1896,  273.  Johnson  1957,  217  (2). 

h  3.5.6  guardian  spirit  Baughman  1953,  710.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1010; 

viii,  1348.  Hurley  1951,  210.  Santschi  1938,  26,  27,  142.  Skinner  1896,  270.  Thompson 
1932—1936,  N  576.  Brendle  1944,  48.  Dobie  1964,  102.  Ghosts  &  Treasure  1948, 
69.  Thiselton  1893,  406.  Weinstock  1954,  376.  Wintemberg  1918,  156,  note  1. 

h  3.5.7  wagon  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  viii,  37;  ix,  36 — 37,  37. 
h  3.5.8  magic  illusion  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  564  (Danish:  Kristensen  Danske 
Sagn  III  (1895)  447  ff.  (1931),  307  ff.).  Dobie  1964,  183. 

h  3.5.9  noises  Baughman  1953,  710.  Boatright  1951,  99.  Santschi  1941,  66.  Santschi 
1938,  27.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  576.1.  Dobie  1964,  46,  59.  Dorson  1946,  174. 
Johnson  1957,  217.  Fauset  1931,  89. 

h  3.5.10  balls  offire/lights  Baughman  1953,  349,  710.  Santschi  1938,  27.  Thompson 
1932—1936,  E  371.10,  N  576.2.  Dobie  1964,  59.  Dorson  1946,  177,  182,  183.  Fauset 
1931,  89  (2). 

h  3.5.11  hurling  stones  Santschi  1938,  93. 
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h  3.6  maintaining  prescriptions  Dobie  1930a,  302.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii, 
1006,  1009;  iii,  506.  Hurston  1931,  330,  331,  413  (2).  Santschi  1938,  91.  Brown 
1964,  VII,  5902.  Loomis  1956,  20. 

h  3.6.1  turning  around  specified  number  of  times  Hurley  1951,  208.  Santschi 
1938,  25.  Skinner  1896,  288.  Walter  1947,  243. 
h  3.6.2  shooting  over  place  where  item  is  buried  Beard  1933,  16. 
h  3.6.3  going  barefoot/naked,  etc.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  920. 
h  3.6.4  wearing  special  clothing  Beard  1933,  36. 

h  3.7  use  of  religious  objects  to  protect  searchers  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  46, 
1631;  v,  1243;  vii,  1008.  Santschi  1941,  52. 

h  3.8  propitiation  of  guardians/Devil’s  Supper  Beard  1933,  39.  Hoffman  1927— 
1942,  iii,  527;  v,  1560;  viii,  145.  Paine  1911,  10,  18,  421.  Santschi  1938,  50,  65, 
67,  82.  Skinner  1896,  244.  Brendle  1944,  52.  Kittredge  1929,  94,  206. 
h  3.9  efficacious  helpers  to  take  on  search. 

h  3.9.1  animal  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1148;  ix,  921.  Paine  1911,  10.  Hurley 
1951,  202. 

h  3.9.2  human  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  viii,  116.  Hurley  1951,  205,  206. 
h  3.9.3  plant  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1229.  Hurston  1931,  330,  413  (2). 
h  3.10  prayer/verbal  charm  useful  to  searcher  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  ii,  74; 
ix,  834,  840.  Peuckert  1961,  i,  28.  Santschi  1941,  50,  52,  68,  69  (2),  70,  71,  73,  79, 
80,  82,  83  (2),  84,  85,  86,  87,  115.  Santschi  1938,  91,  94,  148.  Skinner  1896,  275. 
Storaker  1924,  146. 

h  4  handling  found  treasure  Brendle  1944,  46,  62.  Bacon  1922,  291. 
h  4.1  take  all  or  none. 

h  4.2  take  only  part  or  only  what  one  needs  Beard  1933,  218.  Thompson  1932 — - 
1936,  N  553.3  (Fb  ’penge’  II  803a).  Brendle  1944,  47.  Snow  1951,  200. 
h  4.3  take  none;  reconceal  Beard  1933,  161. 
h  4.3.1  never  take  church  treasure  Santschi  1938,  136. 
h  4.4  if  guardian  is  white  ghost,  safe  to  take  treasure  Dobie  1930a,  106. 
h  4.5  if  guardian  is  black  ghost,  bad  luck  to  take  any  Dobie  1930a,  106.  Thiselton 
1893,  400. 

h  4.6  ways  to  keep  treasure  from  moving  or  changing  Hoffman  1927 — -1942, 
vi,  190;  vii,  1008.  Hurley  1951,  203.  Hurston  1931,  331. 

h  4.7  leave  something  in  place  of  treasure  Hoffman  1921 — 1942,  vii,  562.  Paine 
1911,  10.  Skinner  1896,  244. 

h  4.8  treasure  taken  with  deceit  must  be  given  as  alms  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 
i,  275. 

h  4.9  mark  cross  on  treasure  to  keep  from  losing  it  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  v,  544. 
h  4.10  finder  must  use  treasure  to  keep  from  losing  it  Dobie  1930a,  328,  330. 
Rodes  1957,  6.  Boggs  1934,  301. 

h  4.10.1  misfortune  will  follow  unless  treasure  is  shared  with  revealer  Santschi 
1938,  142. 

h  4.11  treasure  money  is  poisonous  and  must  be  treated  before  it  can  be  touched 
Santschi  1941,  38. 

h  4.12  item  must  be  shared  with  its  guardian. 

h  4.13  treasure  must  be  thrown  downstream  Beard  1933,  250  (2). 

h  5  causes  of  change  or  disappearance  of  item  Hurley  1951,  203,  208.  Thompson 
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1932 — 1936,  N  557  (U.S.:  Baughman);  N  562  (North  Carolina:  Brown  Collection 
I  695).  Dorson  1946,  177. 

h  5.1.1  if  searcher  speaks  Ansell  1959,  12.  Brendle  1944,  46  (2).  Dorson  1946, 
175,  180,  181,  182.  N  &  Q.:  275.  Beard  1933,  69.  Hurley  1951,  203,  205  (2),  206, 
207.  210.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  ii,  1648.  Hurston  1931,  331.  Paine  1911,  70.  Santschi 
1938,  24.  Old  Folklorist  1878,  237.  Wintemberg  1918,  155. 
h  5.1.2  if  searchers  are  suspicious  of  one  another  Dorson  1946,  184. 
h  5.1.3  if  searchers  argue. 

h  5.1.4  if  searcher  is  a  sinner  Hoffman  1927—1942,  ix  N,  1055. 
h  5.1.5  if  searchers  are  envious  of  one  another  Dobie  1930a,  80.  Hoffman  1927 — 
1942,  viii,  1495.  Baylor  1947,  142. 
h  5.1.6  if  buried  by  one  now  dead  or  by  someone  unknown. 
h  5.1.7  to  foil  searcher  Santschi  1941,  66. 

h  5.2  treasure  or  mine  changes  location  Augar  1948,  167.  Baughman  1953, 
708  (2).  Boatright  1959,  211.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1003.  Hurley  1951,  205  (3), 
207.  Taylor  1956,  93.  Santschi  1941,  50,  52  (2).  Santschi  1938,  4,  25,  26,  91,  146, 
148.  Skinner  1896,  270,  271,  288.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  557;  N  577.1*;  N  557.2*. 
Walter  1947,  253.  Willis  1947,  308.  Dobie  1964,  45.  Willis  1947,  308. 
h  5.2.1  at  specified  rate  in  given  period  of  time  Dobie  1930a,  73. 
h  5.2.2  if  break  silence  Boatright  1959,  211.  Beard  1933,  69.  Dengler  1946,  175. 
Dobie  1932,  78.  Hurley  1951,  203,  205  (2),  206,  207,  210.  Hurston  1931,  331.  Nesmith 
1958,  64.  Paine  1911,  70.  Santschi  1941,  51,  52.  Santschi  1938,  24. 

h  5.2.3  if  fail  to  follow  specified  ritual  Hurley  1951,  208.  Santschi  1938,  91.  Brendle 
1944,  48. 

h  5.2.4  will  sink  of  its  own  accord,  particularly  if  uncovered  Dengler  1946,  175. 
Dobie  1932,  78.  Hurley  1951,  214.  Nesmith  1958,  64.  Santschi  1941,  51,  52.  Santschi 
1938,  147. 

h  5.3  item  may  change  to  something  worthless  temporarily  Dobie  1930a,  80. 
Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  562.1  (North  Carolina:  Brown  Collection  I  695). 

h  5.3.1  if  glowing  coal  fails  to  light  pipe,  treasure  thrown  away  Hoffman  1927 — 
1942,  vi,  1576. 

h  5.3.2  if  Schlusselblutne  (key  flower - cowslip  or  primrose)  is  misused  Hoff¬ 

man  1927—1942,  vii,  1229. 

h  5.4  guardian  conceals  or  moves  item  if  searcher  approaches  it  Beard  1933, 
18,  20.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  ix  N,  169.  Paine  1911,  10. 

h  5.4.1  devil  transports  treasure  through  the  air  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1004. 
Paine  1911,  10. 

h  5.4.2  guardian  attacks  searcher  and  drives  him  off  Beard  1933,  18.  Dobie  1964, 
47. 

h  5.5  item  increases/renews  itself  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  ii,  744;  vii,  1003. 
h  5.5.1  heat  of  sun  creates  gold,  silver,  precious  stones  Latil  1962  ,  4. 
h  6  treasure  or  mine  haunted  Baughman  1953,  710.  Beard  1933,  15,  347.  Fer¬ 
guson  1939,  94.  Hull  1957,  105,  148,  176,  207.  Hurley  1951,  214.  Latil  1962,  80. 
Santschi  1941,  38.  Santschi  1938,  131.  Snow  1953,  198.  Thompson  1932 — 1936, 
N  571.2.2.8.  Ripley  1956,  33. 
h  6.1  if  concealed  with  violence. 

h  6.2  if  body  buried  at  site  Dobie  1930a,  97.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Hurley  1951, 
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200,  209.  Nesmith  1958,  88,  89,  162,  233,  265—266.  Paine  1911,  70,  421.  Santschi 
1938,  17,  18,  24.  Baylor  1947,  142.  Fauset  1931,  91. 
h  6.3  ghosts  continually  conceal  item  better  Bailey  1941,  129. 

h  6.4  one  who  dies  or  who  buries  dead  with  treasure  will  guard  it  Hoffman  1927 _ 

1942,  vii,  1013—1014.  Rodes  1957,  5.  Thompson  1932—1936,  E  291.1.  Dobie  1964 
51. 

h  6.5  if  castle  overlies  treasure,  it  will  be  enchanted  and  sink  Hoffman  1927— 
1942,  vii,  1002. 

h  6.6  by  one  who  hid  treasure  in  his  own  lifetime  Beard  1933,  338.  Hoffman 
1927—1942,  v,  627.  Skinner  1896,  281.  Santschi  1938,  69,  142.  Singleton  1958,  277. 
h  7  dangers  of  revealing  location  of  item. 
h  7.1  revelation  will  anger  gods/guardians  Bailey  1941,  45. 
h  7.1.1  gods  or  spirits  will  revenge  selves  on  or  kill  revealer  Dobie  1930a,  247. 
Bailey  1941,  72.  Rascoe  1962,  73.  Santschi  1928,  97.  Weight  1961b,  25.  Dorson 
1946,  182. 

h  7.2  revelation  will  lead  to  tribal  punishment  Bailey  1960a,  14.  Dobie  1930a, 
11.  Weight  1961b,  25. 

h  7.2.1  tribal  tradition  forbids  revelation  Ferguson  1937,  199. 
h  7.3  guardians  will  kill  one  who  reveals  location  of  or  uncovers  item  Bailey 

1941,  135,  325.  Boatright  1958,  114.  Thiselton  1893,  190. 
h  7.3.1  revealer  will  drop  dead  Rascoe  1962,  152,  153. 

h  7.4  revealer  will  be  cursed/have  bad  luck/die  Bailey  1941,  73.  Beard  1933, 
161.  Ferguson  1957,  31,  43.  Santschi  1938,  101.  Braddy  1945,  361.  Dobie  1964,  235. 
Dorson  1946,  182,  186. 

h  8  supernatural  or  other  indicators  or  means  of  locating  item  Beard  1933,  38. 
Thompson  1932—1936,  E  372;  E  539.2. 

h  8.1  fire/flame/burning  light  Bailey  1941,  132,  160.  Baughman  1953,  346,  708. 
Beard  1933,  15,  16,  19,  159.  Boatright  1959,  211.  Cooper  1951,  39.  Dobie  1930a, 
79,  81,  105,  106,  237  (2).  Dobie  1932,  77.  Frazier  1951,  II,  288.  Hoffman  1927 — 

1942,  i,  1369,  1370,  1632;  ii,  718;  iii,  907—908,  923,  927;  iv,  720,  782;  v,  1326, 
1587;  vi,  430;  vii,  1003,  1011,  1014;  ix,  3,  444.  Hurley  1951,  208  (2),  210.  Mitchell 
1953c,  41,  72,  105.  Paine  191 1,  10,  35.  Peuckert  1961,  i,  48.  Rascoe  1962,  49.  Santschi 
1941,  66.  Santschi  1938,  23,  27,  32,  93,  143,  144,  145.  Skinner  1896,  272,  273,  288  (2). 
Thompson  1932—1936,  N532  (*Fb  ’lys’  II  480  b;  *Nordlind  34ff.,  57;  England, 
U.S.:  Baughman;  North  Carolina:  Brown  Collection  I  691,  694;  Icelandic:  *Boberg; 
Danish:  Kristensen  Danske  Sagn  III  (1895)  419  ff.  (1931),  293  ff. ;  Lithuanian: 
Balys  Index  No.  3622);  N  511.1.4  (*Winter  30);  N  576.2  (England,  U.S.:  *Baugh- 
man).  Unpublished-California.  Walter  1947,  252,  254.  Boatright  1951,  97,  99,  100. 
Brown  1964,  VII,  5887,  5888,  5889,  5890,  5891.  Dobie  1964,  46,  47,  58, 
102.  Dorson  1946,  183.  Leisy  1952,  150.  Storaker  1924,  109.  Thompson  1932 — 
1936,  E  742.  Fauset  1931,  89,  90  (2),  92. 

h  8.2  ghost  will  lead  searcher  to  item,  frequently  site  of  its  burial  Bacon  1922, 
290,  291.  Bailey  1941,  132,  136.  Baughman  1953,  297,  304.  Boas  1912,  245.  Dengler 
1946,  175.  Dobie  1930a,  4.  Dobie  1937,  127.  Foster  1957,  86.  Hult  1957,  23,  149. 
Hurley  1951,  209.  Jones  1944,  245,  251.  Knight  1925a,  136.  Neeley  1938,  85,  86, 
113.  Nesmith  1958,  63  (2).  Puckett  1926,  395.  Thompson  1932—1936  E  341.1.1*,  E 
371.5.2*,  E  371.5.3*,  E  371.7*,  E  371.7.1*,  E  371.8,  N  576.1  (Canada,  England, 
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U.S.:  *Baughman).  Taylor,  1956,  92.  Brendle  1944,  62,  67.  Dobie  1931,  127. 
Dorson  1946,  183.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  479.  Johnson  1957,  215,216.  Kittredge 
1929,  205.  Montell  1958,  148.  Thiselton  1893,  230,  259,  401,  409 — 410.  Thompson 
1932—1936,  E  341.1.1*,  E  371;  E  371.7*,  E  371.7.1*1  E  371.8;  E  372.  Parsons 
1917,  195. 

h  8.3  bloom  or  mist  Beard  1933,  16.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i,  1369 — 1370,  1433; 
iii,  573;  iv,  275,  720;  v,  1326;  vi,  1687;  viii,  91,  766.  Bacon  1922,  291.  Boggs  1934, 
300  (2),  301.  Smiley  1919,  368.  Webb  1915,  291. 

h  8.4  dream  or  vision;  supernatural  sixth  sense;  seance  Baughman  1953,  707, 
711.  Beard  1933,  2,  20,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  88.  Dobie  1930a,  291,  340.  Ferguson  1957, 
110.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1007.  Hull  1957,  202.  Hurley  1951,  206  (3),  208 
(2),  209,  211.  Nesmith  1958,  261.  Paine  1911,  30.  Paterson  1963,  39.  Rascoe  1962, 
35.  Santschi  1941,  16,  65.  Santschi  1938,  23,  26,  31,  139  (2),  140,  141,  142.  Skinner 
1896,13—14,277,282,  288.  Snow  1951,  137,  186.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  531 
(Type  834*;  Scotland,  England,  U.S.:  Baughman;  North  Carolina:  Brown 
Collection  I  693;  Icelandic:  *Boberg;  Danish:  Kristensen  Danske  Sagn  III  (1895) 
481  ff.,  (1931)  323  ff.;  Jewish:  bin  Gorion  Born  Judas  V  18;  India:  *Thompson-Balys 
Chinese:  Graham;  Africa  (Fjort):  Dennett  39  No.  5;  West  Indies:  Flowers  564); 
N  531.1  (‘Type  1645;  **Bolte  ZS.  f.  Vksk.  XIX  289  ff.;  *Wesselski  Monchslatein 
120  No.  101;  *Hauffen  Za.  f.  Vksk.  X  432;  *Tille  in  Veckenstedt’s  Zs.  f.  Vksk. 
Ill  132  ff.;  DeCock  RTP  XV  294;  *Fb  ’skat’  III  235  a,  ’bro’  IV  62b;  *Chauvin 
VI  94  No.  258;  Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No.  3636;  Japanese:  Ikeda);  N  531.3 
(Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No.  3520;  Persian:  Lorimer  Persian  Tales  311  No.  49; 
Japanese:  Ikeda);  N  531.4  (Icelandic:  ASB  14,  p.  76  m.,  *Boberg);  N  531.5  (India: 
Thompson-Balys) ;  N  596.1  *U.S.:  *Baughman).  Walter  1947,  253.  Brown  VII. 
No.  5884.  Dobie  1964,  89.  Dorson  1946,  177,  183,  184  (3).  Krappe  1944,  130. 
Thiselton  1893,  218.  Wilson  1953,  98.  Fauset  1931,  90,  91.  Old  Folklorist  1878,  237. 
h  8.4.1  as  warning  against  search. 

h  8.4.2  if  dream  is  repeated  three  times,  it  is  true  Santschi  1938,  141.  Dobie  1964, 
190. 

h  8.5  divining  rods,  etc.,  which  react  to  presence  of  item  Baughman  1953,  187, 
342.  Beard  1933,  55,  62,  63,  68,  70,  72  (2),  233.  Boatright  1951,  97,  99,  101.  Cleator 
1960,  96.  Cooper  1951,  63,  97,  108,  172.  Dobie  1930a,  18,  75,  107,  337.  Frazier 
1951,  II,  68,  70,  291.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  v,  826;  vi,  1027;  vii,  1007,  1015,  1457; 
viii,  1129;  ix,  3,  827,  837.  Hull  1957,  23,  141,  156,  162,  211.  Hurley  1951,  209. 
Knight  1952b,  134,  134  note  1.  Latil  1962,  117,  223—224.  Miller  1953,  38—39. 
Neeley  1938,  112.  Nesmith  1958,  18,  24,  128,  229  (2),  242  (2).  Oertle  1963,  32. 
Paine  1911,  214,  218,  219,  361,  371,  381.  Rankin  1944,  15.  Rascoe  1962,  8,  45,  46. 
Rascoe  1961,  9.  Reid  1959,  27.  Santschi  1941,  3,  8,  13,  17,  18,  29,  37,  39,  42,  51, 
53,  70,  71,  72,  130,  131,  132,  137.  Santschi  1928,  11,  15,  127,  133,  146,  150,  166, 
167,  168,  170,  171,  173,  179,  184,  186.  Snow  1953,  115.  Snow  1951,  180.  Taylor, 
1956,  92.  Thompson  1932—1936,  D  131.4.2;  E  371.10*.  Whelchel  1960,  28. 
Brown  1964,  VII,  5892,  5893,  5894,  5898.  Dobie  1964,  45.  Dorson  1946,  180  (2), 
181  (3),  182,  184.  Dorson  1945b,  213.  Hancock  1960,  114.  Loomis  1956,20.  Potter 
1960,  54.  Simon  1953,  92.  Snow  1951, 267.  Treasure  1953,  138,  139.  Wolcott  1938,  92. 
h  8.5.1  magnetic  sand  Santschi  1928,  153,  155. 

h  8.5.2  philosopher’s  stone  Dengler  1946,  175,  178,  180.  Santschi  1938,  156. 
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Dorson  1946,  180,  182.  Johnson  1957,  216. 

h  8.6  special  machine  to  locate  treasure/mine  Dobie  1930a,  59,  80,  322.  Rascoe 
1961,  7,  42,  90,  107.  Santschi  1941,  125,  128,  134,  135,  136—137,  141,  143  (2),  144. 

h  8.6.1  special  undersea  diving  bell  Karraker  1934,  81,  82  (2).  Santschi  1928, 

64,  65,  67. 

h  8.7  ghost  or  skeleton  of  owner  searches  for  item  Bailey  1941,  125.  Hurley  1951, 
209,  211.  Jones  1944,  245.  Santschi  1938,  142.  Baughman  1953,  302,  303.  Dobie 
1964,  107.  Thompson  1932—1936,  E  371;  E  371.4*;  E  371.5;  E  371.6*. 

h  8.8  earth  mirror;  glass;  mirror  Hoffman  1927—1942,  v,  826;  vi,  1687;  vii, 
1007;  ix  N,  556.  Santschi  1938,  149.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  533.2  (*Winter  83). 
Unpublished  California  1964.  Brendle  1944,  48.  Hark  1941,  11. 

h  8.9  seeing  treasure  once  is  good  sign  of  location  Dobie  1930a,  83. 
h  8.10  birds  as  indicators  of  item  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  ii,  744;  vii,  241,  1404; 

viii,  255.  Loomis  1956,  20. 

h  8.11  use  of  clairvoyant  vase  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  533.1  (*Chauvin  V 
259  No.  154). 

h  8.12  sounds  as  indicators  of  item  Bailey  1941,  120,  129,  267,  270.  Baughman 
1953,  304.  Dobie  1930a,  69—70,  82,  150,  237.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  viii,  1055; 

ix,  38.  Santschi  1941,  66.  Santschi  1938,  19,  23,  27,  93,  143.  Skinner  1896,  288. 
Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  576.1  (Canada,  England,  U.S.:  *Baughman);  E  371.6.1*; 

E  371.9*. 

h  12.1  wagon/stage  as  indicator  of  item  Dobie  1964,  55. 
h  8.12.2  human  sounds  as  indicators  of  item  Beard  1933,  69.  Dobie  1930a, 81, 
82,  106,  150—151.  Paine  1911,  35.  Santschi  1938,  25,  27,  93,  144. 

h  8.12.3  mechanical  sounds;  rolling  money,  etc.,  as  indicators  of  item  Santschi 
1938,  93,  143. 

h  8.12.4  chains  as  indicator  of  item  Santschi  1938,  32,  142. 
h  8.12.5  animal  sounds  as  indicators  of  item  Boatright  1951,  99.  Santschi  1938, 
93,  142.  Dobie  1964,  55. 

h  8.12.6  bells  as  indicators  of  item  Rascoe  1961,  93. 

h  8.13  talisman  as  indicator  of  item  Hurston  1931,  330 — 331.  Santschi  1941,  103. 
h  8.14  special  sword  as  indicator  of  item  Beard  1933,  35,  36  (2). 
h  9  means  of  marking  location  of  item. 

h  9.1  use  of  blessed  or  religious  object  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1008. 
h  9.1.1  clothing  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1008. 
h  9.2  mark  with  holy  symbol  Dobie  1930a,  228. 

h  9.3  ways  to  keep  treasure  from  being  found  by  others  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 
iv,  66;  vii,  852. 

h  9.3.1  bury  ashes  so  finder  will  think  item  has  changed  into  ashes. 
h  10  how  treasure  looks  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1002. 
h  10.1  natural  deposits  Santschi  1941,  66. 
h  10.2  man-made  deposits  Santschi  1941,  66. 

h  11  locators  or  searchers  will  have  bad  luck  or  die  Bailey  1941,  129.  Baughman 
1953,  695.  Boatright  1961,  271.  Coffman  1957,  91.  Dobie  1930a,  161.  Hoffman 
1927—1942,  vi,  87;  iii,  480.  Hurley  1951,  206  (2),  209,  213.  Knight  1925b,  134. 
Thompson  1932— 1936,  N  591  (*Fb  ’skat’  III  234b:  Icelandic:  *Boberg;  N. A.  Indian 
( Wampanoag) :  Knight  JAPL  XXXV 1 1 1  138;  Africa  (Ekoi) :  I  albot  185) ;  M  41 1 .2.3. 
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Boatright  1958,  114.  Dobie  1964,  183.  Chapiseau  1902,  229. 

h  11.1  dangerous  to  search  for  item  buried  by  those  now  dead  Dobie  1930a,  90. 
h  11.1.1  dangerous  to  return  to  place  where  one  of  own  group  has  died  Mitchell 
1953c,  127. 

h  11.2  bad  luck  will  follow  if  one  speaks  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1461.  Johnson 
1957,  215. 

h  11.3  if  item  is  found  or  taken  by  one  other  than  person  it  was  intended  for 
Dobie  1930a,  133. 

h  11.4  when  Indian  sign  is  on  item  Ferguson  1927,  152. 
h  11.4.1  when  spirits  are  against  searcher  Dobie  1954,  15. 
h  11.5  if  find  and  take  item  when  one  is  alone  George  1959,  12. 
h  11.6  building  will  fall  Martin  1963,  83. 

h  11.7  searchers  will  be  shot  at  or  otherwise  attacked  Rascoe  1962,  22. 
h  12  when  item  will  appear;  by  whom  it  will  be  found  Dobie  1932,  72. 
h  12.1  by  owner  Dobie  1954,  35.  Dobie  1930a,  133.  Thompson  1932 — 1936, 
N  543.1  (Finnish-Swedish:  Wessman  77  Nos.  638,  639;  Finnish:  Aarne  FFC  XXXIII 
45  No.  64;  Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No.  3611;  Estonian:  Aarne  FFC  XXV  128 
No.  64).  Dobie  1964,  54.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  480;  iv,  66,  note  41. 

h  12.1.1  only  owner  has  right  to  search  Boatright  1958,  115.  Santschi  1938,  4. 
h  12.2  by  person  for  whom  meant  Dobie  1930a,  90,  133.  Dobie  1954,  35.  Thomp- 
on  1932 — 1936,  N  543  (Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  Nos.  3612,  3616,  3620);  N  543.0.1 
(India:  Thompson-Balys) ;  N  543.2  (North  Carolina:  Brown  Collection  I  693; 
Finnish:  Aarne  FFC  XXXIII  45  No.  65;  Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No.  3615;  Eston¬ 
ian:  Aarne  FFC  XXV  129,  No.  65);  N  543.3  (Estonian:  Aarne  FFC  XXV  129 
No.  68);  N  552.1  (Icelandic:  Boberg).  Singleton  1958,  277. 
h  12.2.1  cannot  be  found  by  white  men  Dobie  1954,  15. 

h  12.2.2  God  does  not  wish  location  to  be  revealed  Ferguson  1937,  106,  109. 
h  12.3  by  son  of  a  stranger  Paine  1911,  14. 

h  12.4  if  one  locates  item,  but  cannot  relocate  it,  then  it  was  not  meant  for  him 
Dobie  1930a,  80. 

h  12.5  item  will  appear  only  when  unsought  Dobie  1930a,  41. 
h  12.6  item  will  rise  on  specific  day  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  49;  vi,  1687. 
h  12.6.1  item  will  rise,  but  at  no  specific  time  Santschi  1938,  147. 
h  12.6.2  times  when  will  appear  Hoffmann  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1003;  ix,  38.  Thomp¬ 
son  1932 — 1936,  N  552  (cross  reference  to  D  15552). 

h  12.6.2.1  will  rise  every  seven  years  Hoffmann  1927 — 1942,  v,  1731;  vii,  844. 
Brown  1964,  VII,  5891.  Fauset  1931,  92. 

h  12.6.2.2  will  rise  every  hundred  years  Hoffmann  1927 — 1942,  iii,  573;  vii,  997, 
1003.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  541.2  (Swiss:  Jegerlehner  Oberwallis  295  No.  21). 
Fauset  1931,  92. 

h  13  ways  to  find  or  raise  item  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  542  (Finnish-Swedish: 
Wessman  77  Nos.  642 — 644,  648;  Japanese:  Ikeda);  N  542.2.  Baughman  1953,  708. 
h  13.1  by  feeding  corpse  Hoffmann  1927  — 1942,  vii,  1014. 
h  13.1.2  by  questioning  corpse  Beard  1933,  223. 

h  13.2  by  religious  means  Boatright  1958,  116.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i,  1212; 
vi,  1350;  vii,  1008;  ix  N,  7.  Skinner  1896,  271.  Gardner  1914,  323. 
h  13.3  by  magic  means  Baughman  1953,  708.  Santschi  1941,  78.  Thompson 
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1932—1936,  N  542.2. 

h  13.3.1  by  use  of  magic  object  or  crystal  Beard  1933,  44.  Thompson  1932—1936, 
(cross  references  to  D  1314.2,  D  1314.3,  D  1314.5,  D  1331.3.1). 

h  13.3.2  book  or  Bible  Beard  1933,  34,  44,  47  (2),  49,  68.  Dobie  1930a,  337—338. 
Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  1689—1690;  iii,  706—707,  1294;  vii,  1008.  Hurley  1951, 
203,  205.  Skinner  1896,  14,  270. 

h  13.3.3  circles  or  drawings  Beard  1933,  36,  38,  47,  68.  Hoffman  1927—1942, 
v,  463;  vii,  1008.  Hurston  1931,  386.  Santschi  1938,  81,  86.  Brendle  1944,  48,  49. 
Dorson  1946,  175.  Hark  1941,  10.  Johnson  1957,  216.  Kinredge  1929,  208.  Singleton 
1958,  277.  Fauset  92. 

h  13.3.3.1  walking  around  in  figures  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  852.  Hurston 
1931,  330. 

h  13.3.4  special  formulas  Beard  1933,  34,  35,  36,  40.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i, 
1473;  ii,  930;  vi,  879;  vii,  502,  719,  749,  852,  1441;  viii,  1052;  ix,  921.  Santschi 
1941,  68,  69,  70,  71,  114,  115.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  542.1  (Finnish:  Aarne 
FFC  XXXIII  45  No.  65**);  N  542.2  (Estonian:  Aarne  FFC  XXV  129  No.  69); 
N  551.2  (Cheremis:  Sebeok-Nyerges) ;  N  544  (*Winter  77).  Brendle  1944,  63. 
Dorson  1949,  48. 

h  13.3.5  using  metal  object,  such  as  ring  Beard  1933,  47.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 
i,  920;  ii,  718;  iv,  720;  v,  1587;  vi,  190;  vii,  719,  1180,  1224—1225,  1228;  ix  N, 
1056;  ix,  3.  Peuckert  1961,  i,  40,  129.  Santschi  1941,  69  (2),  70. 
h  13.3.6  using  soup  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  viii,  613. 

h  13.3.7  using  candle  Dobie  1930a,  338.  Santschi  1941,  67  (2),  81,  82.  Kittredge 
1929,  144. 

h  13.3.8  using  special  woods  Santschi  1941,  70,  73,  79. 

h  13.3.9  using  blood  Beard  1933,  2 — 3,  36.  Hurston  1931,  331.  Santschi  1941,  67. 
Hoffman  1927—1942,  iii,  527.  Thiselton  1893,  408. 
h  13.3.10  using  pentacle  (plate)  Beard  1933,  35  (4),  49,  note  1. 
h  13.4  taking  others  to  help  in  search  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1008. 
h  13.5  using  flowers,  herbs  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1007.  Santschi  1941,  81. 
Santschi  1938,  126. 

h  13.6  special  indicators  of  item  Dobie  1930a,  234,  235.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 
vii,  1441. 

h  13.6.1  calfskin  Hoffman  1927 — -1942,  iv,  919.  Dorson  1946,  184. 
h  13.6.2  treasure  key  Hoffman  1927 — -1942,  vii,  1180.  Peuckert  1961,  i,  40. 
h  13.6.3  plants/trees  Frazier  II,  65,  287,  288,  291.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i,  1473, 
1713;  iii,  1542;  v,  463,  506;  vi,  388,  1687;  vii,  719,  1033,  1181,  1229,  1457;  viii, 
91,  314,  315,  317;  ix,  3,  460,  935.  Santschi  1941,  140.  Santschi  1938,  126  (6),  128 

(2) ,  155. 

h  13.6.4  clothing  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i,  1370;  iv,  1480;  v,  1587;  vi,  188;  vii, 
326,  1318,  1367;  viii,  549,  675. 

h  13.6.5  insects  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iv,  764;  viii,  275.  Unpublished-California 

(3) . 

h  13.6.6  bread  Hoffman  1927—1942,  i,  1589,  1631;  viii,  675. 
h  13.6.7  speculari  Hark  1941,  11.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i,  920;  718;  iv,  720; 
v,  1587;  vi,  190;  vii,  1228.  Puckett  1926,  207. 
h  13.6.8  animals  Baughman  1953,  708.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  ix,  921.  Laidlaw 
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1946,  62.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  542.4.  Unpublished  1964. 
h  13.6.9  skeletons. 

h  13.6.10  colors  Santschi  1938,  126,  128. 
h  13.6.11  vapors  Santschi  1938,  128  (3). 
h  13.6.11.1  rays  Santschi  1941,  14,  15,  17. 

h  13.6.12  snow  melting  over  metal  deposits  Santschi  1938,  129. 
h  13.6.12.1  over  newly  disturbed  ground  Santschi  1921,  129. 
h  13.7  guardian  spirits  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  479;  vii,  1637 — 1638.  Santschi 
1938,  131.  Swanton  1909,  99. 
h  13.7.1  ghosts  of  animals  Santschi  1928,  32. 

h  13.7.2  under  curse  by  priest  or  others  Nesmith  1958,  18.  Boatright  1958,  115. 
Dobie  1964,  80.  Storaker  1924,  146. 

h  14  people/animals,  etc.,  who  can  find  or  raise  item  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i, 
45 — 46;  vi,  1535.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  543  (Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  Nos. 
3612,  3616,  3630);  N  551. 
h  14.1  human. 

h  14.1.1  children  Frazier  1951,  II,  68.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1005,  1006, 
1007;  viii,  116.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  533.3  (Finnish-Swedish:  Wessman  7 
No.  645  (cross  reference  D  1361.8,  D  1500.1.6.1). 
h  14.1.2  men  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  551.2  (Cheremis:  Sebeok-Nyerges). 
h  14.1.2.1  priests  Hoffman  1927- — 1942,  vii,  321.  Hurley  1961,  209.  Peuckert 
1961,  i,  28. 

h  14.1.2.2  innocent  men  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  viii,  1444 — -1445.  Hurley  1951,  203. 
h  14.1.3  women  Reid  1959,  27,  34. 
h  14.1.3.1  widow  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  ix,  680. 

h  14.1.3.2  virgin  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iv,  849;  vii,  1006;  viii,  1444 — 1445;  ix, 
580;  ix  N,  1056. 

h  14.1.4  man  or  woman  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1005,  1006.  Hurley  1951,  203. 
h  14.1.4.1  weakminded  person  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  5551.1  (Fb  ’saer’  III 
723b). 

h  14.1.4.2  those  who  understand  animal  language  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  547 
(India:  Thompson-Balys;  Chinese:  Eberhard  FFC  CXX42  (cross  reference  B  562.1). 

h  14.1.4.3  conjurors,  hypnotists,  magicians,  etc.  Beard  1933,  22,  70,  223.  Boat- 
right  1954,  97.  Cooper  1951,  108.  Dobie  1930a,  299,  302.  Dobie  1954,  36.  Ferguson 
1957,  70.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1007.  Hult  1957,  25,  127,  140,  210,  224.  Hurley 
1951,  205,  206,  207,  208  (2),  210,  213.  Murbarger  1957,  9.  Nesmith  1958,  67,  246, 
254.  Paine  1911,  70.  Santschi  1938,  92,  138.  Skinner  1896,  273,  289,  292.  Vance 
1891,  246.  Brendle  1944,  49.  Brown  1964,  VII,  5892.  Dobie  1964,  45,  182.  Dorson 
1946,  175,  182,  183  (2).  Card  1962,  240.  Johnson  1957,  215.  Kittredge  1929,  63,  94. 
Potter  1960,  337.  Gardner  1914,  323. 

h  14.1.4.4  persons  in  special  occupations  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1006. 
h  14.1.4.5  people  of  specified  nationalities  Beard  1933,  56.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 
vii,  1006. 

h  14.1.4.6  people  having  third  eye  (Eye  of  Shiva)  Santschi  1928,  151. 
h  14.2  supernatural  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  538  (Finnish-Swedish:  Wessman 
75  No.  60;  India:  Thompson-Balys;  Buddhist  myth:  Malalasekera  I  299,  624  ff., 
II  979);  N  538.1  (Spanish  Exempla:  Keller). 
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h  14.3  animals  Baughman  1953,  708.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  542.4. 
h  14.3.1  mammals  Bailey  1941,  49,  303.  Ferguson  1957,  70.  Hoffman  1927—1942, 
ix,  921;  ix  N,  102.  Skinner  1896,  14. 

h  14.3.2  birds  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  537  (Italian  Novella:  Rotunda;  Jewish: 
Neuman,  *bin  Gorion  Born  Judas  I\  29,  275;  India:  Thompson-Balys  (cross  reference 
N  451:  secrets  overheard  from  animal/demon  conversation)). 
h  15  special  knowledge  needed  by  searcher. 

h  15.1  time  favorable  for  search  Hoffman  1927— 1942,  vii,  1006  Santschi  1941,67. 
h  16  treasure  owners  or  trustees. 

h  16.1  devil  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1004,  note  5.  Gard  1962,  241.  Thiselton 
1893,  257  (2). 

h  16.2  rooster  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1007. 
h  17  special  protection  for  treasure. 

h  17.1  poisonous  substance  buried  with  treasure  gives  off  gas  Santschi  1938,  89. 
h  18  where  treasure  may  be  found  Thompson  1932 — -1936,  N  510  (Chinese: 
Graham  (cross  references  H  588.7,  H  1292.2,  J  21.15,  J  1852.1.  J  1853.1.1,  N  211.1)); 
N  511.1  (Irish  myth:  *  Cross;  North  Carolina:  Brown  Collection  I  692;  Danish: 
Kristensen  Danske  Sagn  III  (1895)  425  ff.,  (1931)  297  ff.;  Icelandic:  *Boberg; 
Jewish:  Neuman);  N  529  (Irish  myth:  Cross).  Brendle  1944,  47. 

h  18.1  in  burial  place  Beard  1933,  23,  34,  38,  43,  48.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  iii, 
1541;  vii,  1015.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  511.1.1  (*Winter  II;  Icelandic: 
♦Boberg;  Chinese:  Graham). 

h  18.2  treasure  mountain  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i,  1051;  iv,  720;  vii,  1013;  viii, 
483,  1150;  ix,  38.  Peuckert  1961,  i,  29.  Santschi  1938,  100,  101. 

h  18.2.1  in  mountains  where  are  women  in  white  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1002. 
h  18.2.2  in  mountains  where  are  eternal  sleepers  Hoffman  1927 — -1942,  vii,  1002. 
Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  573  (*Norlind  4ff.;  Hartland  Science  207  (cross  reference 
D  1960.2)). 

h  18.2.3  in  mountains  where  are  dwarfs  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1002. 
h  18.3  in  ground  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  511  (Irish  myth:  *Cross;  Icelandic: 
♦Boberg;  U.S. :  Baughman;  Chinese:  Graham).  Brown  1964,  VII,  No  5886. 
h  18.3.1  deadly  gas  as  sign  of  item  Dobie  1930a,  236.  Santschi  1928,  128  (3). 
h  18.3.2  where  ground  sounds  hollow  Latham  1878,  16  (2). 
h  18.3.3  where  one  stumbles  three  times  Guichot  y  Sierra  1884,  297. 
h  18.4  underworld  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1013.  Santschi  1941,  66.  Brown 
1964,  VII,  Nos.  5901,  5902. 

h  18.4.1  dead  take  item  to  underworld  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1013. 
h  18.5  in  caves  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iv,  176,  643;  ix  N,  1055. 
h  18.6  where  meteor  falls  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1002;  viii,  469  ff. 
h  18.7  at  end  of  rainbow  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  587,  1002;  viii,  592.  Santschi 
1941,  66.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  516  (*Fb  ’regenbue’  III  316,  ’skat’  III  235a; 
African:  Werner  African  234).  Brown  1964,  VII,  5901. 

h  18.8  where  certain  trees  or  plants  grow  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  1539,  1634; 
iv,  275;  vii,  1002,  1201.  Santschi  1938,  125,  126.  Brown  1964,  VII,  5885. 

h  18.9  where  snow  melts  readily  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1002,  1277.  Santschi 
1938,  129. 

h  18.10  where  there  is  no  dew  in  the  morning  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1002. 
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h  18.11  in  thunderstorms  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  817 — 818. 
h  18.11.1  where  lightning  strikes  twice  (Brown  1964,  VII,  5888.  Thomas 
1920,  2692). 

h  18.12  where  there  are  certain  insects  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iv,  764. 
h  18.13  in  special  enclosures. 

h  18.13.1  animal  stalls  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iv,  1480;  ix  N,  593. 
h  18.14  in  containers  (pots,  jars,  etc.)  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1002. 
h  18.14.1  in  pillow  under  dead  man’s  head  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  522  (Eston¬ 
ian:  Aarne  FFC  XXV  129  No.  66;  Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No.  3622;  Finnish: 
Aarne  FFC  XXXIII  45  No.  66). 

h  18.14.2  in  beggar’s  hat  or  coat  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  524  (Italian  Novella: 
♦Rotunda);  N  524.1  (Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No.  842*;  Russian:  Andrejev  No. 
842  I). 

h  18.15  in  hole  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  511.4  (India:  Thompson-Balys). 
h  18.16  under  stone. 

h  18.17  in  ancient  building  Questionnaire  1891,  280.  Santschi  1938,  100. 
h  18.17.1  in  corners  of  buildings;  in  fireplaces  or  basements  Santschi  1938,  137, 
138  (2). 

h  18.18  in  old  books  for  maps,  waybills  Santschi  1938,  134. 
h  19  magic  means  of  finding  or  raising  iiem  Hurley  1951,  203. 
h  19.1  by  conjury  or  appealing  to  guardian  spirits  Beard  1933,  20,  38.  Hoffman 
1927 — 1942,  v,  1560:  vii,  1015.  Hurston  1931,  331.  Santschi  1941,  68,  69.  Kittredge 
1929,  94,  206.  Willis  1947,  308. 

h  19.1.1  sacrifice  to  guardian  spirits  Hoffman  1929 — 1942,  iii,  1202;  vi,  172; 
vii,  1014.  Paine  1911,  11.  Brendle  1944,  52.  Willis  1947,  308. 

h  19.1.1.1  devil  Hoffman  1927—1942,  ix,  921.  Gard  1962,  241.  Kittredge  1929, 
94,  206. 

h  19.1.2  feeding  guardian  spirit  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i,  1540. 
h  19.1.3  appealing  to  devil  as  guardian  spirit  Beard  1933,  45.  Hurley  1951,  203. 
h  19.2  enlisting  aid  of  the  devil  or  of  witch  Baughman  1953,  172.  Beard  1933,  19. 
Cooper  1951,  96.  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1014.  Thompson  1932—1936,  C12. 
h  19.2.1  riddling  the  devil  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  321. 

h  19.3  human  sacrifice  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1008,  1012;  ix  N,  817.  Paine 
1911,  11.  Kittredge  1929,  206.  Loomis  1956,  20. 
h  19.3.1  son  or  daughter  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  iii,  1253;  vii,  1008;  ix,  54. 
h  19.3.1.1  Jewish  girl  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  ix,  816. 
h  19.3.1.2  virgin  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1008;  ix,  849,  1298. 
h  19.3.2  women  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  viii,  1047. 

h  19.3.2.1  wife  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  531.5  (India:  Thompson-Balys). 
h  19.4  redemption  of  treasure  guardian  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  i,  46;  iii,  479, 
993;  vii,  1004,  1005,  1009;  viii,  642,  1093—1094. 

h  19.4.1  redeemed  when  searcher  gains  key/or  finds  treasure  Hoffman  1927 — 
1942,  iii,  479,  480,  507,  930;  vii,  1008,  1009.  Peuckert  1961,  i,  40.  Baughman  1953, 
342.  Brendle  1944,  52,  56,  57,  62,  65,  66,  68.  Dorson  1946,  184.  Montell  1958,  148. 
Shively  1957,  50.  Thiselton  1893,  398.  Thompson  1932—1936,  E  451.5.  Parsons 
1917,  195  Smiley  1919,  368. 
h  19.4.2  when  searcher  kisses  guardian. 
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h  19.4.3  at  midnight  Floffman  1927 — 1942,  vi,  431. 
h  19.4.4  by  using  Host  Peuckert  1961,  i,  40. 

h  19.5  exorcising  guardian  spirit  Hoffman  1927—1942,  v,  548—549;  vii,  1008. 
Hurley  1951,  206. 

h  19.6  animal  sacrifice  Hoffman  1927—1942,  vii,  1007,  1008,  1445;  viii,  903, 
1047.  Paine  1911,  18. 

h  19.6.1  mammal  Hoffman  1927—1942,  iv,  919,  1116—1117;  vii,  1007;  ix,  921. 
Hurley  1951,  208.  Brendle  1944,  52. 
h  19.6.2  serpent  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1007. 

h  19.6.3  bird/poultry  Hoffman  1927—1942,  iii,  527;  vii,  1007.  Paine  1911,  11. 
Santschi  1941,  69.  Thiselton  1893,  408. 
h  19.7  bones  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  viii,  1075. 

h  20  offering  thanks  for  finding  item  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1014. 
h  20.1  sacrifice  1  hompson  1932 — 1936,  N  554.1  (Finnish-Swedish:  Wessman 
76  ff.  Nos.  637,  646). 

h  21  what  happens  to  searchers  Hurley  1951,  202. 
h  21.1  door  falls  on  heels  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1013. 

h  21.1.1  treasure  will  heal  heel  cut  off  by  iron  gate  as  it  closes  on  searcher  Peuckert 
1961,  i,  60. 

h  21.2  if  searcher  dies  while  seeking  treasure,  must  guard  it  thereafter  Hoffman 
1927—1942,  vii,  1012. 

h  21.3  to  prevent  death  after  finding  item,  cover  hole  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 
vii,  1011. 

h  21.4  if  raise  treasure,  finder  will  die,  usually  within  one  year  Hoffman  1927 — 
1942,  vii,  1011.  Karraker  1934,  6.  Santschi  1938,  94. 
h  21.4.1  treasure  may  be  obtained  at  peril  of  one’s  life  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 

vi,  403 — 404. 

h  21.5  devil’s  attempts  to  nullify  search  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1010. 
h  21.6  stones  thrown  at  searchers  hit  no  one  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1010. 
h  21.7  what  will  happen  to  searchers  in  cave  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1008. 
h  21.8  guardians  will  sieze  searcher  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  749.  Santschi  1941, 
47,  50.  Santschi  1938,  4. 

h  21.8.1  guardian  will  kill  searcher  Skinner  1896,  289,  290,  292.  Boatright  1958, 
114.  YVintemberg  1918,  155. 

h  21.9  searcher  will  go  blind  or  mad  Karraker  1934,  7.  Santschi  1938,  106. 
h  21.10  danger  to  searcher  from  poisonous  vapors  Santschi  1938,  129. 
h  21.11  danger  to  searcher  from  vibrations  of  metals  Santschi  1941,  48,  49. 
h  22  worthless  objects  are  really  or  become  treasure,  etc.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 

vii,  984. 

h  22.1  worthless  objects  change  to  gold  if  discarded.  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii, 
1003. 

h  22.2  glowing  coal  is  really  gold  Hoffman  1 92 7- — -1942,  iii,  907 — 908;  vii,  1003; 
ix,  444. 

h  22.3  item  may  appear  worthless  Hoffman  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1003. 
h  22.3.1  if  worthless  objects  are  kept,  will  turn  into  treasure  Hoffman  1927 — 1942, 
iii,  479. 

h  22.4  snow  turns  into  treasure  Hoffma  i  1927 — 1942,  vii,  1277. 
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Motif  j 

Place  of  concealment  found  after  removal  of  valuable  item. 

j  1  empty  hole  found  Bailey  1941,  103.  Baughman  1953,  708 — 709.  Boatright 
1954,  89.  Cooper  1951,  141.  Dobie  1930a,  118,  119,  140,  145.  Dobie  1941,  74.  Dobie 
1954,  15  (2).  Hull  1957,  126.  Rascoe  1962,  47,  54.  Rascoe  1961,  63.  Santschi  1938, 
5.  Snow  1951,  150.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  563  (U.S.:  *Baughman).  Baylor 
1947,  141.  Boatright  1951,  100.  Shively  1957,  50.  Treasure  1953,  139. 

j  1.1  signs  of  box/other  container  found  Boatright  1959,  212,  223,  224.  Boatright 
1951,  101.  Dobie  1930a,  96,  325.  Dobie  1941,  76.  Hull  1957,  211.  Neeley  1938,  114, 
117.  Nesmith  1958,  72—73.  Paine  1911,  18.  Rascoe  1962,  48.  Skinner  1896,  286. 
Snow  1951,  140.  Weight  1955b,  14.  Dobie  1964,  55,  190.  Dorson  1946,  178,  181. 
Webb  1915,  291. 

j  2  empty  box/other  container  or  its  remains  found  Dobie  1941,  74,  76.  Rascoe 
1961,  18.  Santschi  1938,  66.  Snow  1953,  36.  Snow  1951,  132. 

/  2.2  empty  pot/jar  found  Bailey  1941,  137,  322.  Dobie  1930a,  105,  283.  Neeley 
1938,  116.  Rascoe  1962,  49.  Rascoe  1961,  103,  113. 

j  3  mine  shaft,  treasure  room,  etc.,  found  with  signs  of  valuable  objects  having 
been  removed. 

j  3.1  mine  found,  but  vein  exhausted  Bailey  1960b,  44. 
j  3.2  treasure  site  found,  but  treasure  gone  Beard  1933,  96,  217,  317. 
j  4  coins,  etc.,  found  at  site,  but  treasure  gone  Dobie  1930a,  106.  Santschi  1938,  36. 
j  4.1  marks  of  coins  found  Boatright  1954,  89.  Dobie  1930a,  105.  Dobie  1941,  76. 
Rascoe  1962,  49.  Rascoe  1961,  103. 
j  5  empty  grave/vault  found  Skinner  1896,  290. 
j  6  cmrty  (wrecked)  ship  found;  item  gone  Paine  1911,  145. 


Motif  k 

Reasons  why  location  of  concealed  or  lost  object  not  found  or  recovered. 

k  1  by  locator,  owner,  or  person  knowing  or  told  where  treasure  or  mine  is  con¬ 
cealed  Dobie  1930a,  277. 

k  1.1  cannot  recall/recognize  landmarks  or  place  of  concealment  Bailey  1960a, 
48,  50  (2).  Beard  1933,  254,  255.  Coffman  1957,  183.  Dobie  1957,  38.  Dobie  1930a, 
184,  213.  Ferguson  1957,  88,  115.  Giddings  1952,  6.  George  1959,  53.  Huh  1957, 
222.  Long  1959,  31.  Macur  1964,  18.  Mitchell  1953c,  232.  Mitchell  1949b,  10. 
Rascoe  1962,  107.  Rascoe  1961,  72,  74.  Russ  1963,  10.  Santschi  1938,  16,  33,  38, 
39,  75.  Silverberg  1960,  75.  Skinner  1896,  279.  Snow  1951,  181.  Weight  1961b,  26. 
Baylor  1947,  141.  Dillon  1956,  39.  Dobie  1964,  22,  70  (2),  80.  Ripley  1956,  34. 
k  1.1.1  because  of  thirst  Bailey  1941,  56 — 57.  Dobie  1930a,  208.  Weight  1960,  10. 
k  1.1.2  because  of  heat. 
k  1.1.3  because  of  cold. 
k  1.1.4  because  of  hunger  Dobie  1930a,  304. 

k  1.1.5  because  of  drunkenness  Dobie  1930a,  86,  262.  Mahan  1963b,  36.  Miller 
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1953,  28.  Penfield  1962,  132.  Rascoe  1962,  77. 

k  1.1.6  because  of  high  fever/illness/exhaustion/blindness/injuries  Ashbaugh  1958b, 
38.  Dobie  1930a,  29,  95.  Ferguson  1937,  94.  Mitchell  1940e,  14.  Mitchell  1953c,  111. 

k  1.1.7  because  of  confusion  in  sense  of  direction  or  uncertainty  about  where 
person  was  at  time  of  discovery  Dobie  1930a,  203.  Forbes  1961,41.  Gardner  1963,  20. 
Helm  1953,  18.  Mitchell  1953c,  132.  Rascoe  1962,  31,  55.  Rascoe  1961,  69.  Weight 

1954,  18.  Weight  1948,  18.  Dobie  1964,  185. 

k  1.1.8  because  of  amnesia  Rascoe  1962,  75. 
k  1.1.9  because  of  senility  Cleator  1960,  98.  Cooper  1951,  140. 
k  1.1.10  because  hasty  departure  or  excitement  at  time  of  discovery  prevents 
accurate  observation  of  landmarks  Bailey  1959,  47.  Coffman  1957,  75.  Cooper  1951, 
87.  Dobie  1958a,  15.  Miller  1953,  38. 

k  1.1.11  because  of  insanity  induced  by  excitement  Ferguson  1927,  49.  Forbes 
1952,  21.  Nesmith  1958,  98. 

k  1.1.12  because  too  young  when  saw/discovered  location  so  that  cannot  recall 
landmarks  or  clues  Coffman  1957,  88.  Ferguson  1957,  107.  Ferguson  1927,  136. 
Mitchell  1948a,  20.  Mitchell  1953c,  71.  Penfield  1962,  132.  Rascoe  1962,  74.  Rascoe 

1961,  119. 

k  1.1.13  because  lost  at  time  of  discovery  Bailey  1959,  17.  Hult  1957,  48. 
k  1.2  debility  or  old  age  prevent  returning  to  place  Bailey  1941,  51.  Dobie  1930a, 
25.  Ferguson  1957,  59,  76,  79.  Hult  1957,  92.  Wortley  1959,  26.  Weston  1947,  28. 
k  1.3  dies  of  thirst  or  bad  water  before  can  reveal  location  Bailey  1941,  84,  163. 
k  1.4  duties  prevent  return  Ferguson  1937,  162. 

k  1.4.1  family  duties  Dobie  1930a,  20 — 21.  Ferguson  1937,  149.  Marquiss  1964a, 
11.  Hancock  1960,  96. 

k  1.4.2  military  duties  Hult  1957,  78.  Paine  1911,  201.  Santschi  1938,  49.  Potter 

1960,  386. 

k  1.5  moves  away  from  vicinity;  never  returns  Beard  1933,  284,  341.  Coffman 
1957,  93.  Coope:-  1951.  119.  Dobie  1930a,  36  Dobie  1954,  36.  Ford  1944,  14.  Card 

1962,  244.  Hillery  1953,  18.  Hult  1957,  111,  154.  Hurley  1951,  211.  Mitchell  1953c, 
6.  Paine  1911,  281.  Rascoe  1962,  152.  Rascoe  1961,  61,  97,  106.  Ruby  1964,  43 
Santschi  1938,  102.  Snow  1951,  111.  Whelchel  1962,  i0.  Hancock  1960,  39. 

k  1.6  in  captivity;  unable  to  return  Dobie  1930a,  91.  Drake  1955,  13.  Ferguson 
1937,  92.  Ferguson  1957,  76.  Hult  1957,  90,  210.  Rascoe  1962,  64.  Rascoe  1961, 
62,  109,  120.  Richard  1954,  40.  Santschi  1938,  17,  134.  Skinner  1896,  290.  Snow 
1951,  174.  Dobie  1964,  235. 

k  1.7  enters  or  is  in  vocation  which  precludes  return  Aydelott  1963,  62.  Coffman 
1957,  173.  Dobie  1930a,  17,  19,  29,  55.  Ferguson  1957,  71. 

k  1.7.1  busy  at  vocation;  has  no  wish  to  return  Bailey  1941,  75.  Rascoe  1962,  84. 
Snow  1951,  131. 

k  1.8  fears  attack/retribution;  avoids  location  Ashbaugh  1958a,  52.  Bailey  1941, 
122.  Beard  1933,  167.  Cleator  1960,  31.  Dobie  1930a,  3,  120,  233,  281,  327.  Ferguson 

1957,  22,  27.  Hult  1957,  50,  52,  58,  70.  Kelley  1943,  26.  Miller  1953,  38  Murbarger 

1961,  27.  Rose  1959b,  22.  Rascoe  1961,  110,  119,  122.  Santschi  1938,  9.  Skinner 
1896,  291.  Brendle  1944,  201.  Dobie  1964,  52,  66.  Hancock  1960,  100,  138. 

k  1.9  loses  map/other  document;  cannot  recall  details  Bailey  1961a,  44.  Boatright 

1958,  144.  Snow  1951,  215. 
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k  1.9.1  map,  etc.,  lost,  sometimes  after  owner’s  death  Snow  1953,  86. 
k  1.9.2  map,  etc.,  destroyed  Cooper  1951,  85.  Dobie  1930a,  57,  175.  Rose  1959b, 
42. 

k  1.9.3  map,  etc.,  stolen  Cleator  1960,  35. 

k  1.10  willing  to  lead  others  near  location,  but  not  directly  to  it  Dobie  1930a, 
36,  53,  288.  Huh  1957,  207.  Rascoe  1962,  153.  Hancock  1960,  138. 

k  1.10.1  after  leading  others  near  location,  disappears  Hancock  1960,  25. 
k  1.10.2  promises  to  lead  others  to  location;  never  does  so  Dobie  1930a,  14. 
Ferguson  1937,  60 — 61.  Ferguson  1957,  102.  Galbraith  1964,  50.  Huh  1957,  72, 
113.  Nesmith  1958,  233,  250. 

k  1.10.3  leads  others  near  location,  but  dies  before  reaching  it  Dobie  1930a,  92. 
Ferguson  1937,  32.  Murbarger  1955b,  9.  Nesmith  1958,  234. 

k  1.10.4  finds  item,  but  conceals  fact  from  partner  Santschi  1938,  36,  63. 
k  1.11  unable  to  interpret  own  map  or  other  document  Dobie  1964,  84. 
k  1.12  leaves  location,  sometimes  for  assistance;  cannot  find  place  again  Ferguson 
1937,  8.  Huh  1957,  73,  182.  Mitchell  1953c,  156.  Russ  1963,  35.  Russell  1955,  7. 

k  1.12.1  willing  to  lead  others  to  location,  but  cannot  find  place  again  Ferguson 
1937,  171. 

k  1.13  never  finds  time  to  return  to/investigate  location  Santschi  1938,  84.  Wirt 
1952,  24.  Hancock  1960,  136. 

k  1.14  uses  mine/treasure  during  own  lifetime,  but  will  not  reveal  location  Andree¬ 
va  1953,  16.  Bailey  1941,  103.  Cleator  1960,  82.  Dobie  1930a,  260,  274,  276.  Fer¬ 
guson  1937,  146.  Huh  1957,  106,  119,  121.  Mitchell  1948a,  20.  Mitchell  1953c,  70. 
Penfield  1962,  131.  Rascoe  1961,  49,  64,  78.  Robertson  17.  Santschi  1938,  3.  Dobie 
1964,  66,  70.  Boatright  1949,  153.  Gard  1962,  241.  Shoemaker  1920,  87. 

k  1.15  locates  mine/treasure,  does  not  use  it,  but  refuses  to  reveal  location  Auer 
1963,  26.  Dobie  1930a,  172,  185,  225,  322.  Dobie  1964,  Mitchell  1953c,  179.  Penfield 
1962,  129.  Rascoe  1962,  76.  Rascoe  1961,  66,  100,  118.  Santschi  1938,  13,  87,  101. 
Snow  1951,  179.  Dobie  1964,  79,  214. 

k  1.16  refuses  to  talk  about  discovery  or  reveal  place  of  concealment  Atwater 
1954,  13.  Boatright  1949,  150,  153.  Boatright  1954,  94.  Coffman  1957,  88.  Cooper 
1951,  19,  26,  30,  107.  Dobie  1958a,  15.  Dobie  1941,  75.  Ferguson  1957,  56—57, 
106.  George  1959,  54.  Huh  1957,  150,  153.  Mitchell  1941d,  27.  Mitchell  1953c, 
55,  113  (2),  176.  Murbarger  1957,  9.  Shoemaker  1920,  87.  Dobie  1964,  65. 

k  1.17  fails  to  interpret  symbols  leading  to  mine/treasure  Dobie  1930a,  334. 
Ferguson  1927,  229. 

k  1.18  disappears  or  dies  before  revealing  or  returning  to  location  Atwater  1954, 
13.  Bailey  1961c,  52.  Bailey  1960b,  16.  Bailey  1962,  56.  Bailey  1960a,  14  (2),  49. 
Bailey  1941,  86,  88,  101,  102,  104,  112,  114,  126,  127,  128,  178,  179,  183,  186,  188, 
196,  198,  240,  242,  254,  297,  325.  Beard  1933,  253,  276,  280,  285,  337,  343,  345. 
Boatright  1958,  114,  143,  144,  166.  Boatright  1961,  267,  270,  271.  Boatright  1949, 
153.  Champion  1943,  24,  25.  Cleator  1960,  28,  29,  39,  81  (2),  88,  92.  Coffman  1957, 
30,  50,  67,  84,  92,  93,  98,  100,  101,  107,  111,  145,  172,  176,  182.  Coniston  1955, 
9  (2).  Cooper  1951,  18,  40,  56,  87,  88,  89,  96,  111,  120,  137,  139,  144,  147,  150, 
151  (2),  154,  157.  Dobie  1930a,  8,  23,  26,  41,  48,  73,  87,  114,  118,  121,  144,  155, 
163,  168,  173,  176,  177,  178,  199,  224,  243,  247,  254,  264,  274,  276,  278,  279,  300, 
320,  324,  328.  Dobie  1938,  261.  Dobie  1930b,  119.  Dobie  1931,  136.  Dobie  1941, 
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75.  Dobie  1937,  259.  Dobie  1927,  18.  Dobie  1932,  74.  Dobie  1954,  14,  15,  36.  Dorr 

1962,  66.  Engels  1964,  31.  Ferguson  1937,  33,  87,  89,  90,  128,  153,  171,  174,  178,  219. 
Ferguson  1957,  16,  22,  27,  45,  54,  56,  63,  66,  71,  74,  76,  85,  94,  111  (2),  117,  122, 
124.  Galbraith  1963,  38,  40.  Galbraith  1964,  50,  51.  Gard  1962,  241,  242.  Gardner 

1963,  20,  21.  George  1959,  12,  13,  54,  55.  Hull  1957,  64,  70,  72,  85,  96,  112, 
114,  136,  145,  150,  158,  169,  175,  185,  197,  206,  217,  219,  223.  Hurley  1951,  214. 
Latil  1962,  242.  Long  1959,  31.  Macur  1964,  18.  Mahan  1963b,  37.  Merrett  1958, 
40.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Mitchell  1941d,  28.  Mitchell  1940f,  10.  Mitchell  1948a, 
19.  Mitchell  1940c,  6.  Mitchell  1953c,  5,  41,  57,  60,  69,  70,  87,  99,  176,  178,  204,  219. 
Mitchell  1948c,  13.  Murbarger  1951,  8,  9.  Murbarger  1955b,  8.  Nesmith  1958,  17,  74, 
100,  107,  120,214,216,231.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Paterson  1963,  38  (6).  Paine  1911, 
158,  201,  249,  250,  280,  281,  380.  Penfield  1962,  133,  138.  Rankin  1944,  15.  Rascoe 

1962,  24,  75,  84,  134.  Rascoe  1961,  6,  43,  47,  48,  49,  50,  52,  54,  67,  87,  93,  96, 
121.  Richard  1954,  40.  Ruby  1964,  43.  Santschi  1938,  17,  21,  46,  49,  63  (2),  64,  68, 
69,  70,  72,  76,  88,  102,  108,  133,  134.  Shepherd  1954,  19,  20,  Shoemaker  1910,  70. 
Shoemaker  1920,  89.  Simpich  1941,  285.  Silverberg  1960,  75.  Skinner  1896,  289, 
291.  Snow  1953,  27,  46,  65,  185,  198,  199.  Snow  1951,63,  166,  167,  173,  176,  217, 
237.  South  Dakota  1940,  410.  Splitter  1954,  24.  Whelchel  1962,  10.  Wilson  1946, 
9.  (3),  Wirt  1952,  23.  Boatright  1958,  1 14,  144.  Braddy  1945,  361.  Dobie  1964,  18,  23, 
46,  61,  63,  67  (2),  69,  70,  78,  94,  97,  104,  186.  Dobie  1958c,  13.  Dobie  1928,  259. 
Hancock  1960,  23,  25,  40,  41,  47,  52,  54,  95,  101,  133,  299.  Potter  1960,  188,  390, 
417.  Romero  1900,  8.  Weston  1947,  25  (3). 

k  1.19  does  not  realize  value  of  discovery  until  too  late;  unable  to  find  location 
again  Bailey  1941,  33,  54,  97,  203—204.  Blake  1962,  51.  Beard  1933,  14.  Coffman 
1957,  22,  74,  76  (2),  89,  191  (2).  Cooper  1951,  134.  Dobie  1930a,  89,  90,  143,  275, 
323.  Ferguson  1937,  48,  173.  Ferguson  1957,  69,  114,  116.  Ford  1944,  15.  Galbraith 

1963,  40.  Gardner  1952,  26.  Hillery  1953,  18.  Hult  1957,  46,  52,  94.  Kelly  1943,  27. 
Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Mitchell  1953c,  16,  21,  157,  187.  Nesmith  1938,  6.  Ransom  1950, 
16.  Rascoe  1962,  24,  56.  Rascoe  1961,  5,  46.  Santschi  1938,  6  (3),  8,  21,  50,53. 
Splitter  1954,  22.  Wilson  1946,  9.  Winters  1954,  14.  Wirt  1952,  24.  Potter  1960,  241. 
Sether  1958,  17. 

k  1.20  near  site,  but  abandons  search  Dobie  1930a,  26.  Hult  1957,  21,  23.  Martin 
1963,  65.  Rascoe  1962,  33. 

k  1.20.1  sidetracked  by  dangers/threats,  or  other  interests  such  as  hunting  Dobie 
1954,  14,  36.  Masters  1956,  34.  Hancock  1960,  46. 

k  1.21  has  horrifying  experience  in  connection  with  mine/treasure;  never  returns 
to  location  Coffman  1957,  241.  Cooper  1951,  137.  Dobie  1930a,  92.  Hurley  1951, 
210,  211.  Knight  1925b,  136.  Mitchell  1940b,  23.  Mitchell  1953c,  127.  Santschi 
1938,  107.  Brendle  1944,  48,  63,  65.  Dobie  1964,  97. 

k  1.21.1  cannot  cope  with  wildlife/desert/etc.;  abandons  mine/treasure  Ferguson 
1937,  179,  193.  Mitchell  1953c,  6,  144. 
k  1.21.2  goes  insane  Bailey  1960a,  14.  Ferguson  1937,  180. 

k  1.21.3  Indians  avoid  location  because  tribesman  slain  there  Coniston  1955,  26. 
Rankin  1944,  15. 

k  2  unable  to  relocate  or  rediscover  location;  searcher  usually  not  original  finder 
or  owner  Dobie  1964,  63. 

k  2.1  informant  gives  indefinite/insufficient  clues  and  is  not  available  for 
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questioning  or  has  no  additional  information  Bailey  1961b,  00.  Bailey  1941,  66. 
Coffman  1957,  60,  75.  Cooper  1951,  121.  Dobie  1930a,  55,  155,  283.  Hillary  1953, 
18.  Galbraith  1964,  50,  51.  Hult  1957,  96,  219.  Leadabrand  1954,  12.  Masters  1956, 
34.  Santschi  1938,  87.  Weight  1961b,  26.  Dobie  1964,  66,  76.  Hancock  1960,  45. 
Shoemaker  1910,  70. 

k  2.2  documents/maps  faulty  or  incomplete  Dobie  1930a,  60.  Santschi  1938,  87 
(3).  Dobie  1928,  265.  Hancock  1960,  43,  119. 
k  2.3  when  tells  story  to  others,  unable  to  give  exact  clues  to  location. 
k  2.4  landmarks  altered  by  owner/locator  Bailey  1941,  68,  317.  Boatright  1961, 
271.  Coffman  1957,  61.  Cooper  1951,  108.  Dobie  1930a,  300.  Dobie  1932,  74.  Fer¬ 
guson  1957,  18,  31.  Hult  1957,  19.  Murbarger  1957,  9.  Nesmith  1958,  100.  Rascoe 
1962,  48,  93.  Rascoe  1961,  65.  Santschi  1938,  3,  9,  12,  15,  59,  85.  Whelchel  1962,  9. 
Sether  1958,  34. 

k  2.4.1  clues  such  as  rocks  removed;  shaft  filled  in  or  sealed  Coffman  1957,  177 
(2).  Mitchell  1953c,  41,  59,  104,  113.  Rascoe  1961,  93. 

k  2.4.2  trees/other  growth  altered  Coffman  1957,  79.  Dobie  1930a,  121,  138. 
Murbarger  1957,  9. 

k  2.4.3  buildings/other  structures  altered  or  removed. 

k  2.5  stumbles  on  site  but  fails  to  realize  has  done  so;  when  learns  truth,  unable 
to  relocate  site. 

k  2.6  landmarks  or  clues  altered  inadvertently  Beard  1933,  71.  Dobie  1930a, 
15,  26,  28,  36,  249.  Dobie  1958a,  33.  Long  1959,  31.  Masters  1956,  34.  Mitchell 
1953c,  156.  Nesmith  1958,  211.  Paine  1911,  16,  286.  Rascoe  1962,  27.  Rascoe  1961, 
57,  89.  Dobie  1964,  89. 

k  2.7  refuses  to  search  because  of  bad  weather  or  other  conditions. 
k  2.8  searcher  finds  location  but  is  slain  to  prevent  his  revealing  it  to  others 
Dobie  1950,  8. 

k  2.9  finds  vicinity  of  location,  but  cannot  find  mine/treasure  Bailey  1960a,  49. 
Beard  1933,  293.  Cleator  1960,  59,  85.  Cooper  1951,  88,  158.  Dobie  1930a,  18,  138. 
Drake  1955,  22.  Ferguson  1957,  102,  131.  Hult  1957,  79,  81,  91,  104.  Leadabrand 
1954,  12.  Merrett  1958,  70.  Mitchell  1953c,  135.  Nesmith  1958,  127,  163,  200. 
Paine  1911,  254,  259,  264,  360.  Rascoe  1962,  64,  73.  Rascoe  1961,  60,  61.  Ruby 
1964,  43.  Santschi  1938,  10.  Shepherd  1954,  19.  Silverberg  1960,  44,  45,  46,  47, 
68,  76.  Snow  1953,  185,  200.  Dobie  1964,  63.  Hancock  1960,  43.  Snow  1951,  204. 
k  2.9.1  falls  asleep;  wakes  to  find  clues  gone. 

k  2.10  unable  to  trail  locator  to  site  or  to  follow  trail  to  location  Bailey  1941, 
90,  108,  198,  260,  261.  Beard  1933,  304.  Boatright  1949,  150,  153.  Coffman  1957, 
88.  Coniston  1955,  9  (2).  Drake  1955,  22.  Engels  1964,  31.  Ferguson  1947,  146. 
Hult  1957,  105,  121,  149,  207.  Long  1959,  30.  Mitchell  1941d,  27.  Mitchell  1953c, 
142.  Penfield  1962,  132.  Rascoe  1962,  74,  152.  Rascoe  1961,  47,  79.  Robertson 
1927,  17.  Santschi  1928,  74.  Willis  1947,  308—309. 
k  2.10.1  unable  to  follow  ghost  to  location  Rascoe  1962,  141. 
k  2.11  knows  location,  but  is  not  interested  in  mine/treasure  Coffman  1957, 
54,  79.  Dobie  1953,  48.  Ferguson  1937,  254.  Ferguson  1957,  57.  Rascoe  1962,  7. 
Snow  1953,  65.  Snow  1951,  131. 

k  2.12  site  found,  but  cannot  legally  use  mine/treasure  Ashbaugh  1958a,  52. 
Coffman  1957,  20,  97.  Cooper  1951,  182,  183.  Dobie  1930b,  120.  Hult  1957,  107, 
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186.  Mitchell  1953c,  190.  Nesmith  1958,  267—268.  Whelchel  1962,  9. 

k  2.13  knows  where  mine/treasure  is,  but  does  not  search  Henderson  1952,  12. 
Hancock  1960,  42. 

k  2.13.1  does  not  believe  item  is  where  it  is  said  to  be,  so  does  not  look  for  it  Beard 
1933,  81,  86. 

k  2.14  duties  prevent  going  in  search  of  item  Dobie  1930a,  171,  265,  272.  Rascoe 
1962,  82. 

k  2.15  knows  where  item  is,  but  dies  or  is  killed  before  undertaking  search  Rascoe 
1962,  24.  Ferguson  1937,  153. 

k  2.16  finds  location,  but  fails  to  mark  place  so  can  relocate  it  Latil  1962,  150. 
Santschi  1938,  9. 

k  2.16.1  with  buoy  Latil  1962,  76. 

k  2.17  abandons  search  because  attacked  Cleator  1960,  35.  Cooper  1951,  177. 
Karraker  1934,  5.  Mitchell  1953a,  17.  Mitchell  1953c,  188.  Rascoe  1962,  22,  28,  58. 
Santschi  1941,  153.  Santschi  1938,  112. 

k  2.18  becomes  ill  at  site;  leaves.  Has  other  troubles,  leaves  Cleator  1960,  72, 
84.  Penfield  1962,  139.  Rascoe  1962,  45.  Santschi  1938,  89.  Snow  1951,  101.  Brendle 
1944,  66. 

k  2.18.1  disagrees  about  distribution  of  find;  abandons  item  or  location. 
k  2.19  refuses  to  search  because  of  bad  weather  or  other  conditions. 
k  3  landmarks  or  clues  altered  by  natural  causes  Coffman  1957,  68,  80  (2),  86. 
Conrotto  1958,  18.  Dobie  1930a,  8.  Ferguson  1957,  27,  72.  Leadabrand  1966,  28. 
Rascoe  1961,  65.  Snow  1953,  66.  Snow  1951,  176. 

k  3.1  storm/cloudburst  Cooper  1951,  183.  Dobie  1930a,  15,  244.  Dobie  1954,  14. 
Mahan  1963a,  42.  Mitchell  1953a,  18.  Mitchell  1953c,  189.  Paine  1911,  283,  306. 
Santschi  1938,  29.  Snow  1953,  86.  Snow  1951,  201,  207,  222. 
k  3.1.1  rain  Coffman  1957,  89.  Nesmith  1958,  237. 

k  3.2  sandstorm/wind  Coffman  1957,  84,  89.  Cooper  1951,  159.  Mitchell  1953c, 
88,  100.  Mitchell  1948c,  14.  Richard  1954,  27.  Santschi  1938,  7,  11.  Dobie  1964,  98. 
Dobie  1932,  72.  Wager  1957—1958,  27. 

k  3.3  tide  Cooper  1951,  91,  158.  Nesmith  1958,  132.  Paine  1911,  218,  260,  300, 
316.  Snow  1953,  87. 

k  3.3.1  sweeps  item  in/out;  variable  accessibility  of  item  Coffman  1957,  22,  28, 
30,  35.  Ferguson  1927,  209.  Mahan  1963a,  42. 

k  3.4  natural  overgrowth/general  weathering  Bailey  1961c,  54.  Cleator  1960,  76. 
Coffman  1957,  84,  96,  177.  Cooper  1951,  63,  87,  158.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Ferguson 
1937,  87.  Hult  1957,  85,  96,  197.  Mitchell  1941b,  14.  Mitchell  1953c,  60.  Murbarger 
1961,  27.  Paine  1911,  260.  Rascoe  1962,  64.  Rose  1959b,  42.  Santschi  1938,  5,  10, 
134,  146.  Dillon  1956,  39.  Dobie  1964,  51. 

k  3.5  flood  Dobie  1930a,  57.  Dobie  1954,  14.  Gardner,  1952,  26.  Mahan  1963b, 
36.  Rascoe  1961,  106.  Rieseberg  1957,  42.  Santschi  1938,  29.  Trumbo  1944,  16. 

k  3.6  earthquake  Ferguson  1957,  90.  Nesmith  1958,  237.  Santschi  1938,  52,  62. 
Snow  1953,  159. 

k  3.7  spalling/avalanche/landslide  Bailey  1941,  244.  Boatright  1958,  114  (2). 
Coffman  1957,  57,  93.  Cooper  1951,  158.  Dobie  1957,  18.  Dobie  1931,  133.  Dobie 
1954,  14.  Gard  1962,  239.  Hult  1957,  92,  148,  192.  Murbarger  1955a,  10.  Nesmith 
235,  236,  237.  Santschi  1938,  7,  9,  62,  69,  117.  Dorson  1946,  185.  Hancock  1960,  130. 
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k  3.8  erosion;  change  in  shoreline  Coffman  1957,  79,  177.  Dobie  1930a,  116, 
152.  Mitchell  1953c,  157.  Nesmith  1958,  162.  Rascoe  1962,  106.  Dobie  1964,  97. 

k  3.9  fire  Cooper  1951,  62 — 63.  Dobie  1930a,  17.  Ferguson  1937,  176.  Hult  1957, 
82,  85.  Santschi  1938,  9.  Sell  1955,  47. 

k  3.10  lake/hole/cave  fills  with  earth/sand,  etc.  Ferguson  1957,  92.  Richard  1954, 
40.  Santschi  1938,  71.  Hancock  1960,  46. 

k  4  natural  or  other  causes  prevent  recovery  of  treasure  or  working  of  mine 
Snow  1953,  200,  201,  202. 

k  4.1  site  floods;  unable  to  pump  it  dry  Cleator  1960,  17.  Cooper  1951,  79,  80,  82. 
Dobie  1930a,  59,  73,  202.  Nesmith  1958,  118,  119,  120,  122,  123.  Paine  1911,  36, 
37,  38.  Rascoe  1962,  38.  Rascoe  1961,  118.  Santschi  1938,  15.  Boatright  1959,  213. 

k  4.1.1.  unable  to  drain  lake  Coffman  1957,  59,  64  (2).  Cooper  1951,  64.  Santschi 
1928,  79. 

k  4.2  sea  Snow  1951,  98  (2). 

k  4.2.1  coral  encrustation  precludes  access  Cleator  1960,  73.  Latil  1962,  73. 
Snow  1951,  215. 

k  4.2.2  sand  buries  item  Hult  1957,  12.  Santschi  1938,  91,  103,  107,  223,  234. 
k  4.2.2. 1  tide  shifts  treasure  or  searcher’s  equipment  Latil  1962,  248.  Potter  1960, 
254. 

k  4.3  expedition  beset  by  mishaps  Cleator  1960,  42,  62,  74,  93.  Coffman  1957,  81. 
Cooper  1951,  120,  131.  Hult  1957,  206.  Karraker  1934,  24.  Latil  1962,  75,  82—33, 
106,  151,  234—235.  Nesmith  1958,  130,  140,  152,  232,  233,  238,  239,  246,  247,  255. 
Rascoe  1961,  106.  Santschi  1938,  65,  71.  Snow  1953,  199 — -200,  200,  201.  Weight 
1960,  10.  Hancock  1960,  112,  144,  149.  Potter  1960,  366,  370,  390  (3),  433,  434. 

k  4.3.1  crew  deserts/mutinees;  search  abandoned  Cooper  1951,  133.  Cleator 
1960,  241.  Latil  1962,  78—79.  Santschi  1938,  91.  Snow  1951,  9.  Hancock  1960,  133. 

k  4.3. 1.1  fears  crew’s  treachery;  search  abandoned  Rascoe  1961,  5.  Hancock 
1960,  46. 

k  4.3.2  feud  develops;  search  abandoned  Cooper  1951,  33.  Ferguson  1957,  56. 
Hult  1957,  81.  Latil  1962,  219—220.  Snow  1951,  215.  Potter  1960,  318,328,  367, 
370,  389,  436. 

k  4.4  bad  weather/storm  drives  expedition  away  or  makes  work  too  dangerous 
Cleator  1960,  41,  46,  60,  61.  Coffman  1957,  31,  40,  48,  50,  58,  61,  105.  Cooper 
1951,  154,  156.  Karraker  1934,  19.  Latil  1962,  92,  219,  239.  Mahan  1963b,  67. 
Nesmith  1958,  69—70,  96,  140.  Santschi  1938,  88,  133.  Whelchel  1962,  10.  Potter 
1960,  64. 

k  4.5  ship/other  equipment  disabled  Latil  1962,  82,  83. 

k  4.6  supplies/finances  exhausted  or  destroyed  Cleator  1960,  40,  41,  43,  44,  46, 
84.  Coffman  1957,  120.  Cooper  1951,  17,  38,  160.  Dobie  1954,  15.  Karraker  1934, 
21.  Latil  1962,  92,  239.  Martin  1963,  66.  Masters  1956,  35.  Merrett  1958,  76,  81. 
Nesmith  1958,  122,  124,  164.  Rankin  1944,  15.  Rascoe  1962,  65.  Rascoe  1961,  6. 
Santschi  1938,  111,  142.  Snow  1951,  10,  31,  33,  39,  214,  215.  Hancock  1960,  153. 
Potter  1960,  340,  366  (2). 

k  4.7  site  filled  in  by  dirt/sand,  etc;  unable  to  get  at  item  Cooper  1951,  154. 
Ferguson  1957,  17,  24,  58.  Hult  1957,  198.  Hurley  1951,  210.  Merrett  1958,  76,  83. 
Nesmith  1958,  102—103,  132,  144,  147,  148,  150,  152,  159,  200.  Santschi  1938,  18. 
Silverberg  1960,  87.  Snow  1951,  26,  29.  Boatright  1959,  211.  Dobie  1964,  89,  104. 
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Potter  1960,  303  (2),  310,  311,  321,  323,  335,  339,  344. 

k  4.8  salvage  equipment  inadequate  Cleator  1960,  73.  Coffman  1957,  25,  30, 
61,  110.  Cooper  1951,  33,  37,  138,  172.  Hult  1957,  12.  Latil  1962,  145,  214,  222. 
Nesmith  1958,  151,  153  (2),  159.  Rieseberg  1957,  43.  Santschi  1938,  67.  Silverberg 
1960,  41,  42,  85,  86.  Snow  1951,  210,  213.  Potter  I960,  286,  343,  344. 

k  4.9  treasure  disbursed/broken  apart/sinks  into  sand  or  ground  Latil  1962, 
154,  187,  249.  Santschi  1938,  148. 

k  4.10  item  inaccessible  for  other  reasons,  such  as  depth  of  water,  strong  currents, 
etc.  Cleator  1960,  17,  27,  166.  Coffman  1957,  39,  42,  46,  47,  65.  Cooper  1951,  37, 
114,  146,  154,  172,  177,  182.  Ferguson  1957,  129,  132.  Hult  1957,  189.  Karraker 
1934,  213.  Martin  1963,  83.  Nesmith  1958,  123.  Rose  959b,  42.  Santschi  1938,  101. 
Silverberg,  1960,  85.  Snow  1951,  31,  210.  Dobie  1964,  191.  Potter  1960,  199. 
k  4.11  searcher  fears  ghosts,  etc.  Nesmith  1958,  218.  Dobie  1964,  183. 
k  4.12  search  called  off  by  government  or  other  official  order  Coffman  1957,  118. 
Nesmith  1958,  101,  166.  Hancock  1960,  149,  167.  Potter  1960,  316,  369,  390. 

k  4.12.1  war  causes  search  to  be  called  off  Coffman  1957,  15.  Cooper  1951,  184. 
Ferguson  1957,  22.  Nesmith  1958,  132,  151,  166,  201,  203  (2).  Silverberg  1960, 
69,  70.  Potter  1960,  345,  365,  410. 


Motif  n 

Special  circumstances  associated  with  discovery. 

n  1  item  discovered  by  accident  Bailey  1961c,  21.  Bailey  1960a,  50.  Blake  1962, 
51.  Boatright  1958,  114,  145.  Cleator  1960,  92,  161.  Ferguson  1957,  54.  Merrett 
1958,  104.  Mitchell  1948d,  16.  Mitchell  1953c,  204.  Nesmith  1958,  249.  Paine  1911, 

91,  238,  252.  Rascoe  1962,  56.  Rascoe  1961,  86.  Snow  1951,  179.  Thompson  1932 — 
1 936,  N  534  (Irish  myth:  Cross;  Finnish-Swedish:  Wessman  78  Nos.  652 — 656; 
India:  *Thompson-Balys;  Chinese:  Graham;  West  Indies:  Flowers  565);  N  534.1 
(Irish  Myth:  Cross);  N  534.5  (India:  Thompson :Balys) ;  N  534.6  (India:  Thompson- 
Balys) ;  N  534.7  (India:  Thompson-Balys) ;  N  534.8  (Jewish:  *Neuman);  N  545 
(Jewish:  bin  Gorion  Born  Judas  I  288,  378);  N  545.1  (Lithuanian:  Balys  Index  No. 
3623;  Italian  Novella:  *Rotunda).  Wilson  1946,  9  (2).  Loomis  1956,  20  (3).  Potter 
1960,  47. 

n  1.1  while  idly  examining  or  chipping  at  rocks  or  idly  digging  Baughman  1953, 
711.  Rascoe  1961,  57,  59.  Santschi  1938,  20,  50.  Thompson  1932—1936,  N  596.2*. 

n  1.1.1  while  enjoying  recreation  or  play  Beard  1933,  200,  219,  252,  267.  Cleator 
1960,  159.  Coffman  1957,  28,  29,  30,  105.  Ferguson  1957,  21.  Hult  1957,  46,  53. 
Nesmith  1958,  22,  188.  Rascoe  1961,  80,  82,  84.  Snow  1953,  201.  Snow  1951,  85, 

92,  136,  143,  149,  175,  179.  Baylor  1947,  141.  Dorson  1946,  173. 

n  1.2  while  farming  Gard  1962,  244.  Nesmith  1958,  16.  Rascoe  1962,  42.  Santschi 
1938,  21,  68,  70.  Snow  1951,  240.  Dorson  1946,  178,  179  (2). 
n  1.3  while  berry  picking,  etc.  Santschi  1938,  19. 

n  1.4  while  sea  diving  or  exploring  Cleator  1960,  67.  Karraker  1934,  48.  Santschi 
1938,  65,  110.  Snow  1951,  13. 

n  1.5  while  working  at  usual  job  Beard  1933,  4,  5,  9,  11,  13,  45,  58,  75,  104,  123, 
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127,  131,  144,  160,  178,  196  (3),  197,  199  (3),  202  (2),  203,  205,  206,  207,  212, 
217,  218,  219,  220,  224,  227,  242,  243  (2),  245,  252,  266,  269,  274,  275,  276,  317, 
344.  Bellamy  1941,  6.  Boatright  1954,  98.  Cleator  1960,  54,  167.  Coffman  1957, 
22,  57,  105,  110,  180.  Conrotto  1958,  18.  Baylor  1947,  142.  Dobie  1964,  98.  Dorson 
1946,  176.  Nunez  1942,  60.  Cooper  1951,  55,  56—57,  84,  89,  90  (2),  93,  100,  113, 
133.  Galbraith  1964,  51.  Hull  1957,  24,  25,  43,  166,  221,  228.  Nesmith  1958,  16  (3), 
21,  26,  268  (2).  Rascoe  1961,  67,  77,  80,  81,  104,  119.  Santschi  1938,  68,  70.  Snow 

1951,  135,  174,  181,  182  (2),  183,  187,  188,  189,  204. 

n  1.5.1  while  digging  well  Nesmith  1958,  14.  Snow  1951,  132. 
n  1.5.2  while  doing  archeological  digging  Paine  1911,  121. 

n  1.6  while  seeking  help  out  of  predicament  Bailey  1960a,  14.  Cleator  1960,  28. 
Ferguson  1957,  11,  69.  Gardner  1952,  25.  Helm  1953,  18.  Mitchell  1940  f,  9. 
Mitchell  1953c,  84,  134,  156.  Rascoe  1961,  45.  Santschi  1938,  75,  100.  Snow  1951, 
67.  Weight  1948,  17.  Dobie  1964,  80.  Potter  1960,  382.  Wager  1957—1958,  26. 

n  1.6.1  taking  shelter  from  storm  or  resting  along  trail  Beard  1933,  170.  Coffman 
1957,  89.  Cooper  1951,  84.  Galbraith  1964,  50.  Gardner  1963,  19.  Giddings 

1952,  6.  Hull  1957,  77,  112,  114.  Marquiss  1964b,  9.  Mitchell  1953c,  187,  189,  232. 
Mitchell  1949b,  10.  Nesmith  1958.  261.  Oldham  1959,  29.  Rascoe  1961,  44,  47. 
Santschi  1938,  76.  Sell  1955,  19.  Shepherd  1954,  19.  Splitter  1954,  22,  23.  Whelchel 
1962,  6.  Weight  1955a,  6.  Weight  1954,  18.  Weight  1960,  9.  Wortley  1959,  25. 
Dorr  1962,  14. 

n  2  accidental  discovery  associated  with  animal  Cooper  1951,  56  Dobie  1930a, 
208.  Thompson  1932 — 1936,  N  534.2  (India:  Thompson-Balys). 

n  2.1  while  in  pursuit  of  animal  or  as  result  of  search  Bailey  1960a,  48,  50.  Bailey 
1941,  304.  Beard  1933,  279.  Blake  1962,  51.  Dobie  1930a,  30,  33,  35,  89,  90.  Forbes 
1961,  21.  Dobie  1950,  8.  Dobie  1957,  18.  George  1959,  12,  54.  Hull  1957,  49,  187, 
215.  Mitchell  1941b,  14.  Mitchell  1940b,  23.  Mitchell  1953c,  125.  Nesmith  1958,  61. 
Rascoe  1962,  35.  Rascoe  1961,  59.  Santschi  1938,  39,  119.  Sether  1958,  17.  Boatright 
1961,  266.  Dobie  1964,  21.  Dobie  1928,  274. 

n  2.2  while  working  with  animal  or  herding  animals  Beard  1933,  1,  2,  8,  117, 
125,  166,  221,  250.  Coffman  1957,  180  (3).  Cooper  1951,  46.  Ferguson  1957,  65. 
Henderson  1952,  12.  Latil  1962,  7.  Penfield  1962,  137.  Rascoe  1961,  107.  Santschi 
1938,  27,  30,  53,  124.  Skinner  1896,  267.  Snow  1951,  178  (2),  182. 

n  2.3  while  escaping  from  animal  Coffman  1957,  172.  Ferguson  1957,  1 13.  Santschi 
1938,  47. 

n  2.4  while  hunting  or  fishing  Bailey  1962,  56.  Beard  1933,  118.  Coffman  1957, 
92.  Ferguson  1957,  71.  Hull  1957,  71,  73,  173,  200.  Morgan  1949,  16.  Murbarger 
1955a,  9.  Murbarger  1961,  27.  Rascoe  1962,  91.  Rieseberg  1957,  43.  Santschi  1938, 
37,  121.  Snowt  1951,  22,  184.  Boatright  1958,  116.  Dobie  1964,  185.  Dorson  1946, 
179,  186.  Potter  1960,  241,  286. 
n  2.5  while  dog  chases  animal. 

n  2.6  while  observing  animal/insects,  etc.  Santschi  1938,  20,  33.  Dobie  1964,  62. 
n  2.7  kick  by  animal  restores  lost  memory  Snow  1951,  189. 
n  3  dreams  or  visions  Baughman  1953,  701,  707.  Beard  1933,  2.  Santschi  1938,  29. 
Thompson  1932—1936,  N  531;  N  596.1. 
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Motif  p 

Miscellaneous  circumstances  associated  with  act  of  concealment. 

p  1  murder,  usually  at  site  Bailey  1941,  239.  Cooper  1951,  98,  113,  134,  146, 
157.  Dobie  1930a,  97,  114,  162,  193,  247,  382.  Dorson  1945a,  110.  Hoffman  1927 — • 
1942,  iv,  816.  Hult  1957,  44,  90,  161,  197.  Hurley  1951,  199,  200—201,  203,  205 
(3),  210.  Jones  1944,  245.  Mitchell  1953c,  178.  Nesmith  1958,  62.  65.  Paine  1911, 
70.  Paterson  1963,  38.  Rascoe  1961,  94.  Skinner  1896,  270,  271,  287.  Dobie  1964, 
49.  Dobie  1927,  18. 

p  1.1  of  someone  who  helped  conceal  item  Baughman  1953,  267.  Coffman  1957, 
53.  Cooper  1951,  139.  Dobie  1930a,  120,  199.  Ferguson  1957,  71.  Hult  1957,  2,  17, 
18.  Hurley  1951,  207.  Mitchell  1953c,  205.  Nesmith  1958,  114.  Simpson  1941,  178. 
Thompson  1932—1936,  E  291.1;  N  595  (Icelandic:  Boberg).  Santschi  1938,  11, 
17  (2),  18,  24,  48,  56,  59.  Skinner  1896,  285.  Dobie  1964,  51,  101,  186.  Dobie  1928, 
291.  Dorson  1946,  175,  131.  Mayhew  1958,  22  (2).  Romero  n.d.,  8. 

p  1.2  of  partner  who  helps  find  mine/treas  ire  Bailey  1941,  254,  285.  Dobie 
1930a,  105.  Ferguson  1957,  76.  Paterson  1963,  72. 
p  2  destruction  of  objects  at  site. 
p  2.1  by  burning. 

p  3  burial  of  objects  other  than  treasure  at  site  Hurley  1951,  202. 
p  3.1  body  Dobie  1954,  14.  Dobie  1964,  43,  101.  Dorson  1946,  174,  177  (2). 
p  3.1.1  human  Cooper  1951,  157.  Dobie  1930a,  97,  232,  328.  Hult  1957,  2,  17,  18. 
Hurley  1951,  199,  200,  205  (2),  207  (2),  210,  213.  Jones  1944,  245.  Mitchell  1953c, 
99,  104.  Nesmith  1958,  114.  Paine  1911,  70,  257,  421.  Rodes  1957,  5.  Santschi  1938, 
11,  17  (2),  18,  24,  56.  Skinner  1896,  285.  Snow  1951,  228.  Zunser  1935,  176.  Rodes 
1956,  144.  Mayhew  1958,  22  (2). 


Motif  r 

Denial  that  mine/treasure  exists  or,  if  so,  that  item  was  ever  really  lost. 

r  1  denial  that  mine/treasure  exists  Bailey  1960a,  12,  13.  Beard  1933,  110,  146, 
157,  166,  180,  253,  255,  257,  331  (2).  Cooper  1951,  49,  84,  99,  142,  143.  Dobie 
1930a,  50,  178.  Dobie  1938,  239.  Dobie  1931,  141.  Gard  1962,  239,  240,  244.  Hult 
1957,  148,  167.  Latil  1962,  150,  151,  155,  160—164,  235,  241,  246,  252—254,  255, 
256.  Merrett  1958,  29.  Murbarger  1955a,  9.  Nesmith  1958,  17,  18,  19,  89,  113, 
125,  230.  Paine  1911,  41.  Rascoe  1962,  80,  85.  Snow  1953,  202.  Potter  1960,  60, 
61,  62  (3),  63,  65  (2),  66  (3),  68,  313,  340,  341,  437. 


APPENDIX  B: 
LIST  OF  MOTIFS 

(Numbers  refer  to  pages) 


a  1  hills,  rocks,  other  land  projections 
Early  American  Period:  83 
a  1.2  at  or  near  mountain  range,  moun¬ 
tain,  or  peak 

Spanish  Period:  18,  19  (3),  20  (2), 
21  (3),  22  (3),  23,  24  (3),  26,  27  (4), 
28  (2),  30,  (3),  31  (3),  32  (5),  33  (3), 
34  (2),  36  (2),  37  (2),  38  (2),  39  (5), 
41  (2),  43 

Early  American  Period:  47,  49  (4),  50 

(2),  51,  52  (2),  53  (5),  54  (2),  55  (4), 
56  (4),  57  (3;  footnote  39),  58  (2),  61 

(2) ,  62  (2),  63  (2),  64  (3),  65,  66,  67, 
68,  69  (2),  70  (2),  71  (3),  72,  73,  74, 
75  (2),  76,  77  (2),  78  (2),  79  (2),  80 

(3) ,  81  (4),  83  (2),  84,  85,  86  (2),  87 

(4) ,  88,  89,  93 

Lost  Dutchman:  99,  101,  102  (3),  103 

(3),  104  (6),  105,  107  (2),  108  (2),  109 

(2),  110  (3),  111  (2),  112,  113  (3),  114 

(2) ,  115,  116  (2),  117  (3),  118,  119  (2), 

120  (2),  121  (5),  122  (3),  123  (5),  124 

(3) ,  125  (2),  126  (2),  127 

Modern  Period:  132,  133  (4),  134  (2), 

136  (4),  137  (3),  138,  139  (3),  143  (4), 

146,  148,  150,  151  (2),  154 

a  1.2.1  mountain  pass,  gap,  or  divide 

Spanish  Period:  20  (3),  21,  22 

Early  American  Period:  56  (4),  61,  73 

(2),  81,  84 

Lost  Dutchman:  119 

Modern  Period:  133,  137,  154 

a  1.3  at  or  near  hill,  butte,  ridge,  or 

dike 

Spanish  Period:  20,  21,  25,  26,  32,  33 
(2),  37,  38 

Early  American  Period:  50  (2),  63,  64, 
66,  67  (2),  68,  82,  86 
Lost  Dutchman:  101  (2),  104,  124 
Modern  Period:  139,  143  (2),  144,  148 


a  1.5  boulder,  arch,  rock  formation 
Spanish  Period:  31  (2),  33  (2),  34  (2), 
36,  38  (3),  39  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  49,  52,  54,  58, 
59,  61,  62,  65  (2),  70,  73,  78,  82,  87,  88 
Lost  Dutchman:  101  (2),  102  (2),  104 

(4),  105  (3),  106,  109  (2),  110  (3),  111 
(3),  113,  115,  116,  118  (2),  119  (3), 
123  (2),  125 

Modern  Period:  134,  136  (2),  145, 
147,  148  (2),  154  (2) 
a  1.6  promontory  (land-bound) 

Lost  Dutchman:  102 

Modern  Period:  135 

a  1.7  cliff,  bluff,  rock  face 

Spanish  Period :  34 

Lost  Dutchman:  105  (3),  112 

Modern  Period:  140  (footnote  37) 

a  2.1  desert,  sand  dunes 

Spanish  Period:  26,  39,  43 

Early  American  Period:  71,  84,  89,  90 

Modern  Period:  144 

a  2.2  valley 

Spanish  Period:  32,  35,  43 

Early  American  Period:  66,  67,  70,  90 

(3),  91  (2),  92 

Lost  Dutchman:  107 

Modern  Period:  135,  136  (2),  138,  144 

a  2.3  plateau,  mesa 

Spanish  Period:  29  (2),  30  (2) 

Lost  Dutchman:  102,  107,  111,  118 
Modern  Period:  133  (2),  140  (footnote 
37),  152 

a  2.5  natural  park  or  clearing 
Modern  Period:  134 
a  2.6  gulley.  Wash,  airoyo,  dry  gulch 
Spanish  Period:  36,  39  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  51,  52,  55,  56, 
59,  72,  74,  81  (2),  84,  90 
Lost  Dutchman:  104 
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Modern  Period:  133,  143,  145 

a  2.7  plain,  flat 

Early  American  Period:  84 

a  2.8  basin,  hollow,  dry  lake  bed 

Spanish  Period:  34 

Early  American  Period:  51,  60  (4), 

66  (2),  67,  68,  76,  81,  90 

Modern  Period:  144  (2) 

a  2.9  mineral  chimney,  fissure,  small 

crevice 

Spanish  Period:  25  (2),  33 
Early  American  Period:  66,  70,  88 
Modern  Period :  1 36 
a  2.10  cave,  underground  room 
Spanish  Period:  20,  24  (4),  25,  29,  32 

(2) ,  33,  34,  35,  37,  38  (2),  39  (2),  40, 
41  (2),  42 

Early  American  Period:  49  (2),  55  (2), 
61  (2),  81,  87,  88,  89  (2),  93 
Lost  Dutchman:  106  (2),  107  (2),  110, 
111,  122,  124 

Modern  Period:  135,  147,  148 

a  2.11  pot  hole,  sink  hole,  pit,  hole, 

natural  tank 

Modern  Period:  142,  147 

a  2.12  pattern  of  mineral  veins 

Early  American  Period:  57 

a  2.13  canyon,  ravine,  chasm,  large 

crevice, 

Spanish  Period:  20,  22,  23,  26,  27  (3), 
28,  29,  30,  31  (2),  32,  36,  37  (5),  39, 
40,  41,  43 

Early  American  Period:  47,  49  (2),  54, 

55,  58,  59,  60  (2),  61  (2),  68,  69,  70, 

72  (3),  76,  78  (2),  79  (4),  80  (6),  81 

(3) ,  82,  83,  85,  87,  88  (3),  89 

Lost  Dutchman:  101,  102  (5),  103  (3), 
104  (2),  105  (3),  106,  107,  110,  111 
(2),  116  (4),  118,  119  (3),  120,  122, 
123 

Modern  Period:  134,  135  (3),  137,  140, 
142  (2),  143,  146,  148,  152 
a  3.1  river 

Spanish  Period:  19  (4),  21,  22  (2), 
28  (2),  36  (2),  43 
Early  American  Period:  48,  61,  68,  69, 
73,  82,  85,  86 


Lost  Dutchman:  104  (7),  105,  106  (2), 
107  (2),  118 

Modern  Period:  133,  145 
a  3.1.1  underground  river  or  stream 
Early  Ame-ican  Period:  93 
a  3.1.2  river  mouth,  fork,  junction 
Early  American  Period:  61  (2),  62, 
67,  71,  72 

Lost  Dutchman:  104  (2),  107 
a  3.2  lake,  pond 
Spanish  Period:  19 
Modern  Period:  133,  145 
a  3.3  creek,  brook,  small  stream 
Spanish  Period:  19,  20,  21,  29,  31 
Early  American  Period:  50,  59  (2), 
60  (4),  66,  80,  82  (2),  83 
Lost  Dutchman:  107,  109,  115,  118,  120 
Modern  Period:  133,  134  (2),  145,  152 
(2) 

a  3.4  falls 

Early  American  Period:  80  (2) 

Lost  Dutchman:  120,  122 
Modern  Period:  135  (2) 
a  3.4.1  dam 
Spanish  Period:  36 
Early  American  Period:  54 
a  3.5  swamp,  marsh,  bog 
Spanish  Period:  36 
a  3.7  spring 

Spanish  Period:  19,  29,  32,  38 
Early  American  Period:  57,  58  (2), 
59  (2),  62,  63,  64  (3),  70,  74,  75  (3), 
76,  78,  80  (3),  88 

Lost  Dutchman:  101  (2),  102,  105  (2), 
116 

Modern  Period:  133,  134 

a  3.8  pool,  pothole  or  tank  containing 

water,  waterhole 

Spanish  Period:  36 

Early  American  Period:  52,  53,  71  (2), 

72,  73,  74,  75,  90 

Modern  Period:  132,  136,  139  (2) 

a  3.13  sand  bar,  rock  shelf,  reef,  shoal 

Early  American  Period:  78 

a  4.1  tree,  trees 

Early  American  Period:  51 

Lost  Dutchman:  113,  114 
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Modern  Period:  132,  137,  141,  148,  150 

a  4.1.2  lone  tree 

Early  American  Period:  81,  84 

a  4.1.3  grove,  other  grouping 

Early  American  Period:  59,  80 

Lost  Dutchman:  118,  119 

a  4.1.4  stump,  trunk 

Modern  Period:  140  (footnote  37) 

a  4.3  brush,  bushes 

Spanish  Period:  25 

a  9.1  bed 

Modern  Period:  149 

a  10.1  village,  town 
Spanish  Period:  19  (2),  20,  23,  30,  33 
(2),  37  (2),  41 

Early  American  Period:  50,  52  (2), 
58,  62,  67,  70,  71,  73,  77,  79,  81,  82, 
83,  84,  85,  87,  88,  90,  92 
Lost  Dutchman:  104  (2),  105,  106, 
118,  119 

Modern  Period:  136,  137,  141,  143 

(2),  145  (3),  146,  147  (3),  148,  149 
(2),  150,  151 

a  10.2  courthouse,  hotel,  major 

building 

Spanish  Period:  34,  35 
Lost  Dutchman:  106 
Modern  Period:  139 
a  10.2.1  church,  temple,  mission, 
abbey,  etc. 

Spanish  Period:  20  (2),  27,  28,  30,  32 
(2),  36  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  74 
a  10.2.2  fort,  fortification 
Early  American  Period:  84 
Modern  Period:  142 
a  10.2.2.1  reservation 
Modern  Period :  1 42 
a  10.2.7  icehouse  or  other  minor 
building 

Early  American  Period:  68 

a  10.2.8  stage  or  railroad  station,  ship 

dock 

Early  American  Period:  88 

a  10.2.9  vault,  storage  place  for 

valuables 

Spanish  Period:  31 


a  10.3  house,  cabin,  hall,  dugout 
Spanish  Period:  39,  42 
Early  American  Period:  53,  81,  84, 
85,  86  (3) 

Lost  Dutchman:  105 

Modern  Period:  132,  146,  147,  149, 

150,  151,  152 

a  10.3.2  hearth 

Early  American  Period :  54  89 

a  10.3.4  secret  roo,  passage,  vault 

Spanish  Period:  41 

a  10.3.7  cellar,  underground  room 

Spanish  Period:  42 

Modern  Period:  141 

a  10.3.8  window 

Modern  Period:  141 

a  10.3.9  under  floor,  in  ground  under 

house 

Early  American  Period :  55,  86  (2) 
Modern  Period:  149,  152 
a  10.4  tunnel 
Spanish  Period:  28 
a  10.4.1  mine  tunnel,  shaft 
Spanish  Period:  20  (2),  21  (2),  22  (4), 
23,  24,  25,  26,  28  (2),  29,  31  (2),  32 
(3),  33,  36,  37  (2),  38,  39,  43 
Early  American  Period:  51,  53  (2),  79 
Lost  Dutchman:  101,  105  (2),  109,  111 
Modern  Period:  145 
a  10.4.4  catacombs  or  underground 
room 

Spanish  Period :  30 
a  10.5  grave  or  cemetery 
Early  American  Period:  86,  88 
Modern  Period:  136  (2) 
a  10.5.2  near  or  in  grave 
Early  American  Period:  85,  86 
Modern  Period:  149,  152 
a  10.6  road,  highway,  path,  trail,  stage 
or  railway  route 

Spanish  Period:  33  (2),  34,  36,  37,  39, 
40,  43 

Early  American  Period:  52  (4),  77  (2), 
82,  84,  85,  87 

Lost  Dutchman:  113,  115,  118,  123,  124 
Modern  Period:  132  (2),  133  (2),  135 
(2),  136  (4),  144,  148 
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a  10.8.1  pot,  jar,  kettle,  Dutch  oven, 
can,  horn,  flint 
Spanish  Period:  28,  40 
Early  American  Period:  58,  62,  65  (2), 
72,  83,  85,  87 

Modern  Period:  143  (2),  144 
a  10.8.2  chest,  box,  casket 
Spanish  Period:  22,  28,  37  (2),  38,  41 
Early  American  Period:  59  (2),  61,  78, 
79,  80  (2),  88 

Modern  Period:  141,  142,  150,  153 
a  10.8.3  keg,  barrel,  bucket,  bag,  pouch 
sack 

Spanish  Period:  25,  25,  36  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  80  (2),  82, 
85,  86 

Lost  Dutchman:  111 

Modern  Period:  146,  147 

a  10.8.4  safe,  trunk 

Early  American  Period:  85 

Lost  Dutchman:  124 

M:dern  Period:  133,  140 

a  10.9.1  corral,  rock  pen 

Early  American  Period:  81 

Modern  Period:  148 

a  10.9.5  barn,  stable 

Lost  Dutchman:  102 

a  10.9.7.1  under  or  near  fence,  fence 

post,  or  hedge 

Early  American  Period:  85,  87 

a  10.10  field,  marked  ground  plot 

Spanish  Period:  34,  35 

a  11  ruins  or  other  deserted  cultural 

places  or  evidence 

Spanish  Period:  30  (2) 

a  11.1  church,  mission,  abbey,  temple, 

etc. 

Spanish  Period:  20  (2),  21  (2),  22,  23, 

26  (2),  27,  28  (4),  31  (2),  34,  35,  36 

(2),  37,  41 

a  11.4  other  buildings 

Spanish  Period:  43 

Early  American  Period :  57,  84 

Lost  Dutchman:  106,  111 

a  11.4.1  house,  hacienda,  cabin 

Spanish  Period:  34 

Early  American  Period :  55,  60 


Lost  Dutchman:  101,  102 
Modern  Period:  134,  150 
a  11.4.2  ranch 
Spanish  Period:  34  (2) 
a  11.5  mine 

Spanish  Period:  20,  22,  30,  42 
Early  American  Period:  48,  81 
Lost  Dutchman:  107,  120 
a  11.6.1  ancient  city  or  village 
Spanish  Period:  32,  40 
a  11.7  bell 
Spanish  Period :  29 
Early  American  Period:  77 
Modern  Period:  132,  137 
a  11.8  wall 

Spanish  Period:  42,  43 
a  12.1  well 

Early  American  Period:  51  (2) 

a  12.4  reservoir 

Modern  Period:  145,  152 

a  12.5  tank,  trough,  or  windmill 

Modern  Period:  148 

a  13.1  farm 

Spanish  Period:  39 

a  13.2  ranch 

Spanish  Period:  24,  40 

Early  American  Period:  81,  84,  85 

Lost  Dutchman:  118,  119 

Modern  Period:  148  (3),  150  (2) 

a  13.3.1  garden  wall 

Spanish  Period:  28 

a  13.4  land  grant 

Spanish  Period :  35 

a  13.5  Indian  reservation 

Spanish  Period:  39 

Early  American  Period:  68,  69  (4) 

a  13.7  national  park/monument,  state 

park,  or  government  base 

Spanish  Period:  28,  40 

Early  American  Period:  54 

a  13.8  gravel  pit,  etc. 

Early  American  Period:  81 

b  1  to  safeguard  against  being  taken 
by  others 

Spanish  Period:  25,  27,  29,  31,  39 
Early  American  Period:  65,  82 
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Modern  Period:  137 
b  1.1  by  hostile  military  men 
Early  American  Period :  49  (2) 
b  1.3  by  Indians 

Spanish  Period:  32  (3),  33,  36,  38,  41 

Early  American  Period :  58 

Lost  Dutchman :  110 

b  1.5  by  forces  of  law  and  order 

Spanish  Period:  32 

b  1.6  by  personal  enemies 

Spanish  Period:  34 

b  1.7  by  invading  white  men 

Spanish  Period:  36 

Lost  Dutchman:  111,  116 

b  1.9  by  rival  religious  group 

Spanish  Period:  30 

b  3.1  to  safeguard  until  owner  can 

safely  remove  it 

Spanish  Period:  21,  27,  28,  30,  31,  32, 
33,  38 

Early  American  Period:  53  (2),  65  (2), 

77,  79,  80  (3),  83,  89 

Modern  Period:  143,  150,  151,  152 

b  4.1  for  sacrilegiousness 

Spanish  Period:  22 

b  5.1  concealed  by  work  of  time 

Spanish  Period:  35 

b  6  concealed  to  avoid  personal  disaster 

Lost  Dutchman:  123 

Modern  Period:  140  (footnote  37) 

b  6.1  at  hands  of  enemies 

Lost  Dutchman:  112 

b  6.1.1  Indians 

Spanish  Period:  25,  37,  40 

Early  American  Period:  60 

b  6.2.1  lack  of  water 

Modern  Period:  133 

b  6.2.2  lack  of  food 

Modern  Period:  133 

b  7.1  Indian  attack,  massacre 

Spanish  Period:  20  (2),  21,  22  (3),  23 

(2) ,  24  (2),  25,  26,  27,  28  (4),  30,  31 

(3) ,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36  (2),  37  (2),  38, 

39  (2),  40,  41,  42,  43  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  50,  51  (2),  52 
(3),  54  (2),  55,  56  (2),  57,  58  (2),  59 

(3),  60  (3),  61,  62,  65,  67,  68,  69,  70 


(2),  75,  76,  82  (2),  90,  91  (2),  92 
Lost  Dutchman:  100  (2),  102  (2), 

105  (2),  106  (3),  107  (2),  108  (3),  109 

(2) ,  110  (3),  111  (2),  112  (2),  113  (3), 

115  (2),  116  (3),  117,  118,  120,  121  (2), 

122,  124  (3),  125  (2) 

b  7.1.1  bandit  attack,  massacre 
Early  American  Period:  50,  78  (2),  80 

(3) ,  88 

b  7.2  military  duties 
Early  American  Period:  72 
b  7.3  abandoned  as  being  of  no  use 
or  value 

Spanish  Period:  30,  36,  40 
Early  American  Period:  61,  62 
Lost  Dutchman:  108,  115 

c  1.1  priests/bishops,  etc. 

Spanish  Period:  20  (3),  21,  22  (2),  23 
(2),  24  (3),  25,  26  (2),  27  (2),  28  (6), 
29,  30  (2),  31  (4),  32  (6),  33  (3),  34 
(2),  35  (3),  36  (2),  37  (4),  38,  39,  40, 
41  (2),  42 

Early  American  Period:  52  (2),  60,  64 

Lost  Dutchman:  119 

Modern  Period:  147,  148 

c  1.4  neophyte 

Spanish  Period:  21,  32 

c  2.1  prospector/miner 

Spanish  Period:  20,  21  (3),  22,  27,  29 

(2) ,  30,  32  (3),  33,  35,  39  (2),  42  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  47,  49,  50,  51, 
53  (4),  55,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61  (3),  62, 

64,  70,  71  (3),  72  (2),  76,  77  (3),  81, 

82  (2),  83  (2),  84,  88  (3),  89,  90,  91  (3) 
Lost  Dutchman:  101,  102,  106  (3), 
108  (2),  109  (2),  110  (5),  111  (2),  115, 
116,  117  (2),  118,  119  (3),  121  (3), 
122  (2),  123,  124  (2),  125,  126  (2) 
Modern  Period:  132,  133  (3),  135,  137 

(3) ,  139,  140,  143  (2),  145,  146,  152 
c  2.2  soldier/officer 

Spanish  Period:  20,  36,  37  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  49  (3),  50, 
53,  55,  62,  63  (2),  64  (3),  65,  66  (4), 

67,  68,  72  (2),  73,  74  (2),  90,  91  (2), 

92,  93 
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Lost  Dutchman:  101,  102,  104  (2),  105 
(4),  106  (3),  114,  119  (2),  120  (2),  121 
(4),  125 

Modern  Period:  142  (3),  150,  152 
c  2.2.1  ranger  /  Indian  fighter  /  gun- 
fighter 

Early  American  Period:  60,  85 
c  2.3  sailor/naval  officer 
Early  American  Period:  84 
c  2.4  government  worker/official 
Spanish  Period:  26,  28  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  69,  77,  89 

c  2.5  stage  driver/agent,  other 

Early  American  Period:  87,  88  (2) 

Lost  Dutchman:  118  (2),  119  (2) 

c  2.6  railroad  personnel 

Lost  Dutchman:  115 

Modern  Period:  138,  144  (2),  154 

c  2.7  freighter  /  packer  /  teamster  / 

trucker  /  mule  skinner 

Early  American  Period:  59,  65,  66, 

67,  73,  78 

c  2.8  rancher 

Spanish  Period :  24 

Early  American  Period:  73  (2),  82,  87 

Lost  Dutchman:  116,  120 

c  2.9  cowboy 

Spanish  Period:  21  (2),  24,  25,  31  (2), 
34,  37  (3),  40 

Early  American  Period:  49,  53,  80  (2), 
81,  85,  87 

Lost  Dutchman:  107,  108,  115 
Modern  Period:  134  (3),  135  (2),  143, 
144  (2),  145,  147,  148,  150,  153 
c  2.10  sheepherder 
Early  American  Period:  60  (2) 

Lost  Dutchman:  106,  121  (2) 

c  2.10.1  goatherder 

Early  American  Period:  70  (2) 

Modern  Period:  139,  144  (2) 

c  2.11  cook 

Modern  Period:  144 

c  2.12  farmer 

Modern  Period:  142 

c  2.12.1  pioneer/pioneer  settler 

Spanish  Period:  41 

Early  American  Period:  60,  72,  76,  81 


Lost  Dutchman:  115,  116 

c  2.12.2  emigrant 

Early  American  Period:  65 

c  2.13  tradesman  /  trader  /  merchant  / 

storekeeper  /  tailor  /  innkeeper,  etc. 

Spanish  Period:  20,  21,  25  (2),  26,  31,  38 

Early  American  Period:  50,  55,  62,  65, 

66  (3),  67,  68,  69 

Lost  Dutchman:  116,  119 

Modern  Period:  151 

c  2.15  servant 

Lost  Dutchman:  117 

c  2.16  professional  man/doctor/dentist 

/lawyer  /  teacher  /  scientist  /  pilot  /  writer 

Spanish  Period:  20,  30,  43 

Early  American  Period:  50,  51,  54 

Lost  Dutchman:  100,  103  (4),  104  (3), 

105,  121 

Modern  Period:  136,  141,  152 

c  2.16.1  banker  /  bookkeeper 

Lost  Dutchman:  102,  105 

Modern  Period:  154 

c  2.17  trapper  /  hunter  /  fisherman 

Spanish  Period:  36 

Early  American  Period:  51,  54,  92  (2) 

Lost  Dutchman:  121  (2) 

c  2.18  guide 

Early  American  Period:  51 
Lost  Dutchman:  122,  123 
c  2.18.1  adventurer  /  explorer 
Spanish  Period:  21,  43 
Modern  Period:  148 
c  2.19  lumberman  /  wood  chopper  / 
wood  hauler 
Spanish  Period:  27  (2) 
c  2.21  laborer/hired  hand/mason,  etc. 
Lost  Dutchman:  109,  111,  120 
Modern  Period:  140,  142,  148,  152 
c  2.25  businessman 
Early  American  Period:  47 
c  2.27  marshall  /  policeman  /  detective 
Early  American  Period:  79,  80,  81,  85 
(2) 

Modern  Period:  136,  145 
c  2.28  gambler 
Lost  Dutchman:  100,  120 
c  3.1  father 
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Spanish  Period:  37 

Early  American  Period:  64,  73  (2),  82,  87 

Lost  Dutchman:  110,  113 

Modern  Period:  133,  148,  153 

c  3.1.1  husband 

Early  American  Period :  69 

Lost  Dutchman:  99 

Modern  Period:  150 

c  3.1.2  father-in-law 

Early  American  Period:  69 

c  3.2  mother 

Early  American  Period:  79,  87 
Modern  Period:  133 
c  3.2.1  wife  /  widow  /  woman 
Spanish  Period:  39 
Early  American  Period:  72  (2) 

Modern  Period:  133,  137,  141 

c  3.5  son  /  boy 

Spanish  Period :  38,  39  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  61,  62,  73  (3), 
74  (2),  91,  92 

Lost  Dutchman:  99,  107,  109,  111,  126 

Modern  Period:  141,  144,  151,  154 

c  3.5.1  son-in-law 

Spanish  Period:  27 

c  3.6  daughter  /  girl 

Early  American  Period:  64,  66,  79,  88 

Lost  Dutchman:  113,  125 

Modern  Period :  141 

c  3.6.1  sweetheart 

Early  American  Period:  52 

Lost  Dutchman:  115 

c  3.7  brother 

Spanish  Period:  33,  39 

Early  American  Period:  56,  78,  79,  80 

Lost  Dutchman:  109,  110  (2),  111  (2), 

113,  115,  117,  119,  124  (2),  125 

Modern  Period:  134,  135  (2),  141,  144, 

150 

c  3.7.1  brother-in-law 
Early  American  Period:  69  (2) 
c  3.8  sister 
Spanish  Period:  27 
Lost  Dutchman:  99 
Modern  Period:  150  (2) 
c  3.9  grandfather 
Spanish  Period:  28,  29,  37,  42 


c  3.9.1  great  grandfather 

Spanish  Period:  39  (2) 

c  3.11  grandson 

Modern  Period:  136  (3) 

c  3.13  uncle 

Spanish  Period:  28 

Early  American  Period :  69,  78,  80  (2),  82 

Modern  Period:  149 

c  3.15  niece 

Modern  Period:  149 

c  3.15.1  great  niece 

Lost  Dutchman:  124 

c  3.16  nephew 

Early  American  Period:  69,  71,  82,  83 
Lost  Dutchman:  109,  111,  113,  114  (2) 
c  4.1  bandits  /  highwaymen  /  robbers 
Early  American  Period:  50,  62,  77  (2), 
79  (4),  80  (5),  81  (2),  85  (5),  86  (4), 
87  (3),  88  (2),  89  (3) 

Lost  Dutchman:  110,  111 

Modern  Period:  135,  139,  142,  144,  145, 

150 

c  4.6  smugglers  /  looters 
Early  American  Period:  78,  79 
c  5.1  half  breed 
Spanish  Period:  42 
Early  American  Period:  54,  69 
c  5.1.1  quadroon 
Lost  Dutchman:  113,  114,  117 
c  5.2  Indian 

Spanish  Period:  19  (2),  20,  21  (2),  22, 
23,  24  (3),  27  (3),  30,  31  (4),  32  (2),  33 
(2),  34,  35  (2),  36,  37,  38  (3),  42  (2),  43 
Early  American  Period:  49  (2),  51  (2), 
52  (2),  54,  55,  56,  57  (2),  58  (2),  59 

(2),  60  (2),  62  (2),  63,  64  (2).  67,  74. 

75  (3),  76,  77,  81,  82,  83.  88,  92 
Lost  Dutchman:  101,  102,  105,  110,  111, 
113  (2),  114,  117,  121,  122,  125  (2) 
Modern  Period:  134  (2),  136,  139  (2), 
143,  152,  154 
c  5.2.1  Apache 

Spanish  Period:  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  28 

(4),  30  (2),  31  (3),  32,  33,  34,  35,  37 

(2) ,  38,  40  (2),  41  (2),  43 

Early  American  Period:  49,  50  (4),  51 

(3) ,  53  (3),  54,  56,  60  (2),  61  (3),  64 
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(4),  65  (3),  66  (3),  67,  68  (3),  69  (3), 
70,  72,  73  (2),  74,  75  (2),  76.  78,  82 
(2),  88  (2),  89 

Lost  Dutchman:  99,  100,  101  (3),  102 

(2),  103  (4),  104  (4),  105  (3),  106  (4), 

107  (3),  108  (3),  109  (2),  110  (3),  111, 

112  (3),  115  (2),  116  (5),  118,  120  (2), 

121  (3),  122  (2),  124  (4),  125 
Modern  Period:  134,  139,  143 
c  5.2.2  Comanche  /  Kiowa  /  Waco 
Spanish  Period:  31 

c  5.2.3  Yuma  /Mohave  /  Chemehuevi  / 
Shoshone 

Spanish  Period:  36  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  54,  57,  59  (2), 
66  (3),  76,  77 
Modern  Period:  145 
c  5.2.4  Yaqui  /  Tarascan,  other  con¬ 
temporary  Mexican  Indian 
Spanish  Period :  26 
Early  American  Period:  74 
Modern  Period:  134,  150 
c  5.2.5  Pima  /  Papago  /  Maricopa 
Spanish  Period:  18  (2),  20,  21  (2),  23, 
24,  25  (3),  26,  28  (2),  31,  32  (5),  33  (2), 
36  (2),  37  (3),  38,  39  (5),  40 
Early  American  Period:  49  (4),  52  (2), 
53,  56,  65,  67 

Lost  Dutchman:  100,  111,  121  (2),  122 
Modern  Period:  136  (4),  137,  143 
c  5. 2. 5.1  Opata  /  Maya  /  Aztec 
Spanish  Period:  20  (4),  21  (3),  22,  28, 
33,  36,  37,  38,  39  (2),  40,  42  (2),  43 
Early  American  Period:  50 
Lost  Dutchman:  118 
c  5.2.6. 1  Havasupai/Hualapai/ 

Yavapai 

Spanish  Period:  42 

Early  American  Period:  59  (2),  75 

Modern  Period:  154 

c  5.2.7  Navajo  /  Piute  /  other  Utah 

Spanish  Period:  34,  35 

Early  American  Period:  74  (3),  75  (3),  76 

Modern  Period:  142 

c  5.3  Negro 

Lost  Dutchman:  110,  118,  125 
Modern:  153 


c  5.4  Oriental 

Spanish  Period:  21 

Modern  Period:  146,  149 

c  5.6.1  Frenchman 

Spanish  Period:  39 

Early  American  Period:  56  (3),  57  (2),  69 

Lost  Dutchman:  119 

Modern  Period:  145 

c  5.6.2  Italian 

Early  American  Period:  58,  59  (2) 
c  5.6.3  German  /  Austrian  /  Bavarian 
Early  American  Period:  52  (2),  53,  79, 
80,  83 

Lost  Dutchman:  100,  108,  110  (5),  111 

(2),  116,  119,  124,  125,  126 

Modern  Period:  133 

c  5.6.3. 1  Dutchman 

Early  American  Period:  70 

Lost  Dutchman:  108,  109,  110,  114,  115, 

116,  117,  118,  124  (2) 

c  5.6.5  English 

Early  American  Period:  71 

c  5.6.6  Scot 

Early  American  Period:  71  (2) 
c  5.12  Irish 
Spanish  Period:  35 
c  5.13  Spanish 

Spanish  Period:  19,  20  (3),  21  (2),  22 
(2),  25,  26,  27,  28,  30,  31  (3),  32,  33, 
34,  36  (2),  37  (4),  38,  39  (2),  40  (3), 
41,  42  (2),  43 

Early  American  Period:  47,  49,  64 
Lost  Dutchman:  99,  102,  105  (2),  106, 
107,  109,  114,  117,  119 
Modern  Period:  134,  136 
c  5.18.2  French  Canadian 
Early  American  Period:  51 
Lost  Dutchman:  119 
c  5.18.3  American  (U.S.A.) 

Spanish  Period:  27 
Early  American  Period:  49,  57,  89 
Lost  Dutchman:  112,  113,  125 
Modern  Period:  144 
c  5.18.4  Mexican 

Spanish  Period:  21,  24  (3),  26,  28  (2), 
29,  30,  31  (2),  34,  36,  37  (2),  39  (2), 
40,  42,  43 
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Early  American  Period :  47,  48,  49,  50, 

52  (2),  53,  55,  56,  57,  58  (2),  60,  68 

(2) ,  69,  70  (2),  71  (2),  73  (2),  74,  76 

(3) ,  77  (2),  78  (3),  79,  80  (5),  81,  82, 

85  (2),  86,  87 

Lost  Dutchman:  101,  107,  108  (2), 
109  (2),  110  (5),  111  (3),  112  (2),  113 

(4) ,  114,  115  (3),  116  (2),  117,  124  (2), 

125 

Modern  Period:  133,  140,  143  (3),  144 

(2) ,  145  (2),  146,  148  (3),  149.  151  (2), 

152 

c  6.2  king  /  queen  /  prince  /  princess 
Modern  Period:  154 
c  6.3  sheik  /  chief  /  dictator 
Spanish  Period:  22,  32,  38,  39  (2),  40 
Early  American  Period:  57  (2),  61  (2), 
75,  91,  92 

Lost  Dutchman:  116 
Modern  Period:  136 

Motif  d:  Nature  of  objects  concealed 
or  lost 
d  1  metals 

Spanish  Period:  26,  27 
Early  American  Period:  73,  81 
Modern  Period:  133 
d  1.1  gold 

Spanish  Period:  19  (3),  20  (5),  21  (2), 
22,  23  (3),  24  (2),  25  (5),  26  (2),  27, 
28  (6),  29  (2),  30  (4),  31  (2),  32  (5),  33 

(4) ,  34  (2),  35  (2),  36  (3),  37  (2),  38 

(3) ,  39  (5),  40  (4),  41  (2),  42  (4),  43  (2) 
Early  American  Period:  47,  48,  49  (3), 
51  (4),  52  (3),  53,  54  (2),  55  (5),  56 

(5) ,  57  (2),  58  (3),  59  (5),  60  (3),  61 

(2) ,  62  (3),  63  (2),  64  (4),  65,  66  (3), 

67  (2),  68  (3),  69,  70  (2),  71  (4),  72  (3), 
73  (2),  74  (2),  75  (4),  76  (5),  77  (4), 
78,  79  (3),  80  (5),  82  (2),  83,  84,  85 

(3) ,  86  (3),  87  (2),  88  (2),  89,  93  (3) 

Lost  Dutchman:  99,  100,  101  (3),  102 

(2) ,  103  (2),  104  (5),  106  (5),  107  (2), 

108  (4),  109  (3),  110  (3),  111  (3),  112, 

113  (3),  114  (3),  115  (2),  116  (2),  117 

(3) ,  118  (5),  119  (5),  120  (3),  121  (4), 

122  (2),  123  (3),  124  (3),  125  (3),  126 


(4) 

Modern  Period:  132  (2),  133  (2),  134 
(3),  135  (3),  136  (5),  137  (3),  138  (2), 
139  (3),  142  (2),  143  (2),  144  (4),  145 

(2) ,  146  (2),  148,  149  (2),  150,  151  (2) 
d  1.2  silver 

Spanish  Period:  18,  19  (2),  20  (6),  21 

(3) ,  23  (3),  25,  27  (5),  28  (4),  30,  32 

(4) ,  33  (2),  34  (2),  37  (5),  38,  39  (3), 
40,  42  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  50  (3),  53  (3), 
61  (2),  62,  68  (4),  69  (4),  70,  71,  74  (2), 
78,  80  (3),  82,  83  (3),  84,  89,  90  (4), 
91  (2),  92  (5) 

Lost  Dutchman:  101,  106,  118 
Modern  Period:  133,  138 
d  1.3  coins,  other  monies 
Spanish  Period:  28,  41 
Early  American  Period:  61  (2),  65  (2), 
68,  78,  80  (3),  81,  85  (2),  86  (2),  87, 
89  (2) 

Modern  Period:  133,  140  (3),  141  (3), 
142,  145,  147  (3),  149  (2),  150  (2), 
152  (3),  153  (2) 
d  1.4  other  metals 
Spanish  Period:  18  (3),  28 
Early  American  Period:  61 
Modern  Period:  137,  154 
d  2  jewels,  jewelry 
Spanish  Period:  19,  26,  35 
Early  American  Period:  65  (2),  92 
Lost  Dutchman:  118 
d  2.1  precious  stones/pearls 
Early  American  Period:  78,  79  (2), 
80  (2),  93 

Modern  Period :  1 52 

d  2.2  bracelets,  rings,  watches,  other 

ornaments 

Spanish  Period:  19 

Lost  Dutchman:  111 

d  3.1  Christian  objects  or  religious 

treasures 

Spanish  Period:  32 

Early  American  Period:  80 

d  3.1.2  crucifix,  chalice,  etc. 

Spanish  Period:  25,  27,  28,  41 
d  3.2  Indian/heathen  objects 
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Early  American  Period:  93 
d  3.4  sacred  objects  of  metal 
Spanish  Period:  29 
d  4.1  loot  from  robbery 
Early  American  Period:  61  (2),  77,  78, 
79  (3),  80  (4),  81  (2),  86  (3),  87  (3), 
88,  89  (2) 

Lost  Dutchman:  110 

Modern  Period:  139,  142,  145,  148, 

150,  151 

d  4.2  loot  from  spoils  of  war 
Lost  Dutchman:  106 
d  5.2  royal/state  possessions 
Spanish  Period:  20,  27 
d  5.2.1  crown  (royal  or  saint’s) /Royal 
fifth 

Spanish  Period:  22 

Early  American  Period:  93 

d  5.4  mission  or  church  possessions,  etc. 

Spanish  Period:  20,  22,  24  (2),  27  (2), 

37  (3),  38,  39,  41 

d  6  statues,  other  art  objects 

Early  American  Period:  78,  79 

d  7  undesignated  treasure 

Spanish  Period:  22,  23,  25,  31,  34,  35 

(2),  38,  40,  41  (4) 

Early  American  Period:  62 
Lost  Dutchman:  107,  110 
Modern  Period:  140,  145,  146,  147, 
148  (2),  150,  151,  152,  153  (2) 

Motif  e:  Physical  and  supernatural 

clues  or  ways  to  locate  or  as  evidence 

of  lost  mine  or  treasure 

e  2  man-marked  or  planted  evidence; 

residual  clues 

Spanish  Period:  20,  24 

e  2.1  stone,  rocks,  etc. 

Spanish  Period  21  (2),  22,  28,  29,  30, 
34,  39  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  78,  80  (2),  82, 

86,  87 

Lost  Dutchman:  109  (2),  124 
Modern  Period:  136 
e  2.2  tree;  cactus 
Lost  Dutchman:  114 
Modern  Period:  134,  135  (2) 

17 


e  2.2.1  with  imbedded  marker 

Lost  Dutchman:  107,  109,  124 

e  2.4  pick,  knife,  brass  ring,  etc. 

Early  American  Period:  70  (2) 

e  2.5.1  bones,  human 

Spanish  Period:  24,  25,  40  (2),  41 

Early  American  Period:  86 

Lost  Dutchman:  102,  106,  121  (3),  122 

Modern  Period:  142,  151 

e  2.5.2  bones,  animal 

Spanish  Period:  24,  25,  40,  41 

Early  American  Period:  74,  80 

Lost  Dutchman:  115 

Modern  Period:  132,  134,  135  (2) 

e  2.7  bell 

Spanish  Period:  26  (2),  27,  35 

e  2.8  crucifix:  cross 

Spanish  Period:  27,  28,  43 

e  2.9  gun,  cannon,  other  weapon; 

ammunition;  gunsight 

Spanish  Period:  28,  33  (3) 

Early  American  Period :  57,  68,  69,  83,  84 
Lost  Dutchman:  103,  121 
e  2.10  remains  or  wagon  /  camp  site  / 
tools  /  digging  spot 

Spanish  Period:  31,  37  (5),  38,  39  (2) 
Early  American  Period:  56,  65,  70  (2), 
80,  88 

e  2.11  mine  site/mine  camp  equipment/ 
smelter/shafts/arrastra/panning  mound/ 
etc. 

Spanish  Period:  20  (2),  21  (3),  26,  27 
(2),  28  (4),  30,  31,  32  (2),  34,  36,  37 
(2),  39  (3) 

Early  American  Period:  51  (2),  52,  56 
(2),  57  (2),  58 

Lost  Dutchman:  106  (2),  108,  115,  118, 

121  (2),  122 

Modern  Period:  133  (2),  134  (2) 
e  2.12  ore/nuggets/precious  stone  (not 
at  point  of  origin) 

Spanish  Period:  19,  20  (3),  21  (3),  25, 
26  (2),  27  (2),  29,  30,  31,  32  (2),  33, 
36  (2),  37  (4),  38,  39,  40 
Early  American  Period:  48,  50  (4),  52, 
53  (2),  54  (2),  55  (3),  56  (5),  57,  58  (2), 
59,  60  (3),  61  (2),  62,  64  (4),  65,  66 
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(5) ,  67  (3),  68,  70  (3),  71  (3),  73,  74 

(2) ,  75  (4),  76  (2),  77,  82,  83,  84  (2), 
88,  89,  90  (2),  91  (2),  92  (2) 

lost  Dutchman:  100  (2),  101  (2),  102, 
104  (4),  106  (2),  107,  108  (3),  109  (3), 
110,  111  (3),  112,  113  (2),  114,  115, 
116,  117  (2),  118,  119  (2),  120  (5),  121 

(6) ,  122  (2),  124,  125,  126  (2) 

Modern  Period:  132,  133  (2),  134  (3). 
136  (4),  137  (2),  138  (3),  139  (3),  143 

(3) ,  144  (3),  145,  151,  152 

e  2.12.2  ore,  etc.,  made  into  bullets 
Early  American  Period:  51  (3),  69  (2) 
Lost  Dutchman:  101 
e  2.12.3  ore,  etc.,  used  as  stones 
Spanish  Period:  23 
Early  American  Period:  83 
e  2.12.5  ore,  etc.,  left  on  deposit  at 
store,  etc. 

Early  American  Period:  56  (3),  57 
e  2.14  objects  made  of  metal 
Spanish  Period:  20,  29,  (2),  30  (2),  31, 
33,  37,  39 

Early  American  Period:  90 

e  2.14.1  coins 

Spanish  Period:  28,  41 

Early  American  Period:  65,  89 

Modern  Period:  147 

e  2.15  miscellaneous  items  left  or  buried 

at  site 

Spanish  Period:  32 
e  2.18  residual  signs  of  massacre,  etc. 
Lost  Dutchman:  115 
e  3.2  position  of  rays  of  moon 
Spanish  Period:  41 
e  5.1  animals  as  clue:  mammals 
Spanish  Period:  25  (2) 
e  6.2  hoax 

Early  American  Period:  81 

Motif  f:  Mode  of  tale  transmission 
f  1  documents 

Spanish  Period:  20  (2),  22,  28,  31  (2), 
35,  37  (3) 

Lost  Dutchman:  115,  118,  125 
Modern  Period:  146 
/ 1.1  will 


Early  American  Period:  52 
f  1.2  letter 
Spanish  Period:  30 
Early  American  Period:  64,  70,  72  (2), 
79,  86 

Modern  Period:  135 
f  1.3  map/plat/chart 
Spanish  Period:  20,  21,  22  (3),  26,  27,  28 
(3),  31,  33,  34  (2),  35,  36,  37  (4),  38, 
39,  41,  42,  43 

Early  American  Period:  47,  49,  53,  54, 
59  (3),  60,  63,  69,  78,  79,  80  (3),  82, 
84,  86,  87,  89 

Lost  Dutchman:  100,  101,  103,  105  (2), 
106,  107,  108  (2),  109,  110  (6),  111 
(3),  112,  114,  115  (3),  118,  119,  121, 
122,  123,  124  (5),  126 
Modern  Period:  133  (3),  134,  135,  137, 
140  (footnote  37),  148,  151 
f  1.4  archives/historical  reference 
Spanish  Period:  18  (2),  20,  28,  34,  36 
Early  American  Period:  89  (2) 
f  1.4.1  official  government/legal  docu¬ 
ment 

Spanish  Period:  20,  32,  33 
Early  American  Period:  54,  64 
Lost  Dutchman:  109,  125 
f  1.5  religious  chronicle  or  ancient 
book 

Spanish  Period:  21,  22  (2),  31,  32 
Lost  Dutchman:  125 
f  1.6  journalistic  account  or  modern 
book  (non-fiction) 

Spanish  Period:  28,  29,  32  (2),  33 
Early  American  Period:  55  (2),  75,  89 
Lost  Dutchman:  100,  105,  117,  120, 
124  (2),  125 

Modern  Period:  136,  142  (2) 
f  1.7  diary/personal  journal 
Spanish  Period:  20,  22,  29,  30 
f  1.8  waybill  /  cipher 
Spanish  Period:  31,  43 
f  2  word  of  mouth 
Spanish  Period:  19,  20  (3),  22,  23,  24, 
25,  26  (2),  28,  30,  31  (2),  32  (3),  33 
(2),  34,  35,  36  (3),  39  (2),  40  (3),  41 
Early  American  Period:  50,  55,  61,  62, 
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64,  68  (2),  70,  72,  76,  77,  78  (2),  79 

(3) ,  80  (2),  81  (2),  83,  85  (2),  87,  88,  91 
Lost  Dutchman:  102  (2),  105,  106,  107, 
108,  118,  121,  122  (2),  123  (2),  124 
Modern  Period:  135,  138,  139,  140, 
143  (2),  154 

f  2.1  deathbed  revelation 

Spanish  Period:  36 

Early  American  Period:  52  (2),  53,  68, 

69,  70  (2),  74,  78,  79  (2),  80  (3),  91 

Lost  Dutchman:  108  (2),  109,  110  (2), 

111,  112,  114  (2),  119,  125 
Modern  Period:  135  (3),  136  (2),  148 
f  2.3  revelation  while  drunk 
Spanish  Period:  27  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  67 
f  2.4  revelation  by  grateful  person 
Early  American  Period:  50,  52,  58,  59 
(2),  67,  73  (2),  74,  82,  83 
Lost  Dutchman:  100,  101,  103  (2),  115 
f  2.5  revelation  during  ordinary  con¬ 
versation 

Spanish  Period:  18,  19,  20,  23  (2),  24 
(2),  25  (2),  25  (2),  26  (3),  28  (4),  30, 

32  (2),  34  (2),  36,  37  (3),  38  (2),  39 

(5),  40,  41,  42 

Early  American  Period:  49,  50  (2),  51, 
52  (2),  53,  54,  (3),  55  (2>,  56  (2),  57 

(2),  58  (2),  59,  60,  60,  61  (2),  62,  65, 

68  (2),  69  (3),  70,  71  (2),  73  (4),  74 

(4) ,  75  (6),  76  (2),  77,  81  (4),  83,  84. 

85,  87  (3),  91 

Lost  Dutchman:  101  (3),  102,  103  (2), 
104,  106  (2),  108  (2),  109  (3),  110,  111, 

112,  114,  115  (2),  116  (2),  117.  (3), 
118,  119  (2),  122,  123,  125,  126 
Modern  Period:  132,  133  (4),  134  (2), 
135,  136  (3),  137,  138,  139  (3),  141, 
142,  143,  144  (3),  145,  146  (3),  147, 
148,  150  (2),  154 

f  2.6  revelation  by  one  who  saw  item 
or  by  lone  survivor 
Spanish  Period:  32,  39,  42,  43 
Early  American  Period:  49  (2),  53,  54, 
55  (2),  58,  59  (2),  60  (2),  64,  69,  70,  89 
Lost  Dutchman:  106,  110  (2),  111,  113 
(2),  124,  125 


/  2.8  revelation  extracted  by  torture 
Early  American  Period:  48 

Motif  g:  Guardians  of  mine  or  treasure 

g  1.1.1  Indian 

Spanish  Period:  32,  38 

Early  American  Period:  68 

Lost  Dutchman:  113,  114 

g  1.1.2  priest 

Lost  Dutchman:  113 

g  2.1.3  dog 

Early  American  Period:  86 
g  2.1.7  goat 
Spanish  Period:  39 
g  2.3  serpent 

Early  American  Period:  87 

Modern  Period:  153 

g  3.1  ghosts/revenants 

Early  American  Period:  48 

Modern  Period:  145,  147,  148 

g  3. 1.1.1  La  Llorona 

Modern  Period:  140,  141 

g  3.1.2  ghost  of  man 

Early  American  Period:  48,  49,  85,  87 

Modern  Period :  1 48 

g  3. 1.2.1  horseman,  usually  headless 

Early  American  Period:  87 

g  3. 1.2.2  headless  ghost 

Modern  Period:  146,  147  (2) 

g  3. 1.2.4  Indian  ghosts 

Spanish  Period:  38 

Lost  Dutchman:  114,  123 

Modern  Period:  152 

g  3. 1.2.5  owner’s  ghost 

Spanish  Period:  38,  39 

Early  American  Period:  80 

Modern  Period:  149,  151  (2),  152 

g  3.1.3  skeleton 

Early  American  Period:  87 

g  3. 1.3.1  headless  skeleton 

Spanish  Period :  38 

g  3.3  ogres,  etc. 

Early  American  Period:  87 

g  3.4  devil/demon 

Early  American  Period:  87 

g  3.7  pigmies 

Lost  Dutchman:  113 
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g  3.8  undesignated  spirits 
Spanish  Period:  20,  25 
Lost  Dutchman:  123 
Modern  Period:  149 
g  3.9  animal  spirits 
Modern  Period:  152 
g  3.10  gods 
Spanish  Period:  39 
Lost  Dutchman:  125 
g  4.3  weapon,  such  as  fiery  boot,  etc. 
Early  American:  87 
g  5.1  sound  of  wagon,  stage  (super¬ 
natural) 

Early  American  Period:  48,  49 

g  5.3  mechanical  counds,  chains,  etc. 

(supernatural) 

Early  American  Period :  48 

Motif  h :  Beliefs  associated  with  lost  mines 

and  treasures 

h  1.5  night 

Modern  Period:  150 

h  1.5.1  before  midnight 

Modern  Period:  150 

h  1.8.1  Palm  Sunday/Good  Friday/ 

Easter 

Modern  Period:  150 

h  2.1  between  midnight  and  morning 

Modern  Period:  146 

h  4.1  take  all  or  none 

Modern  Period:  147  (2) 

h  4.2  take  only  part  or  what  one  needs 

Spanish  Period:  26  (3) 

h  5  causes  of  change  or  disappearance 

of  item 

Modern  Period:  150  (2) 

h  5.1  changes  to  charcoal,  ashes,  dust, 

etc. 

Spanish  Period:  40  (1  and  footnote  95) 

h  5.1.3  changes  to  charcoal,  etc.  if 

searchers  argue 

Early  American  Period:  86 

h  5.1.4  changes  to  charcoal,  etc.  if 

searcher  is  a  sinner 

Early  American  Period:  48 

h  5.1.5  changes  to  charcoal,  etc.  if 

searchers  are  envious  of  one  another 


Modern  Period :  1 52 
h  5.1.6  changes  to  charcoal,  etc.  if 
buried  by  one  now  dead  or  by  someone 
unknown 

Spanish  Period:  25 

h  5.4.2  guardian  attacks  searcher  and 

drives  him  off 

Modern  Period:  149 

h  5.5  item  increases/renews  itself 

Early  American  Period:  69 

h  6  treasure  or  mine  haunted  or  cursed 

Spanish  Period:  21,  38 

Lost  Dutchman:  119 

Modern  Period:  144 

h  6.6  treasure/mine  haunted  by  one 

who  hid  treasure/mine  in  own  lifetime 

Spanish  Period:  39 

h  7.1  revelation  of  location  will  anger 

gods/guardians 

Spanish  Period:  26  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  77,  91 
h  7.1.1  gods  or  spirits  will  revenge 
selves  on  or  kill  revealer 
Spanish  Period:  40 
Early  American  Period:  76 
h  7.2  revelation  will  lead  to  tribal 
punishment 
Spanish  Period :  38 
Early  American  Period:  66,  76  (2) 
Lost  Dutchman:  108,  124,  125 
h  7.2.1  tribal  tradition  forbids  revel¬ 
ation 

Spanish  Period:  26 

Early  American  Period:  76 

Lost  Dutchman:  103 

h  7.3  guardians  will  kill  one  who 

reveals  location  or  uncovers  item 

Spanish  Period:  34,  35 

Modern  Period:  134 

h  8.1  fire/flame/burning  light  as  means 

of  locating  item 

Spanish  Period:  22,  28 

Early  American  Period:  49 

Modern  Period:  141  (2;  footnote  41), 

142,  146,  150,  152  (2),  153,  154 

h  8.2  ghost  will  lead  searcher  to  item, 

frequently  site  of  its  burial 
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Modern  Period:  152  (2),  153 

h  8.4  dream  or  vision:  supernatural 

sixth  sense;  seance 

Lost  Dutchman:  124 

Modern  Period:  141,  153  (2) 

h  8A.1  dream,  vision,  sixth  sense  as 

warning  against  search 

Spanish  Period :  34 

Modern  Period :  1 34 

h  8.5  divining  rod,  etc.  which  reacts 

to  presence  of  item 

Modern  Period:  154 

h  8.6  special  machine  to  locate  treasure 

/  mine 

Spanish  Period:  28 
Early  American  Period:  66 
h  8.12  sounds  as  indicator  of  item 
Modern  Period:  148,  150 
h  8.12.1  wagon  /  stage  sounds  as  indi¬ 
cator  of  item 

Early  American  Period:  86 
h  8.12.5  animal  sounds  as  indicator 
of  item 

Early  American  Period:  87 

h  8.12.6  bell  sounds  as  indicator  of  item 

Early  American  Period:  62 

h  9.2  mark  location  with  holy  symbol 

Modern  Period:  146 

h  9.3.1  bury  ashes  so  finder  will  think 

item  has  changed  to  ashes 

Spanish  Period :  25 

h  10  how  treasure  looks 

Early  American  Period :  68 

h  11  locators  or  searchers  will  have 

bad  luck  or  die 

Spanish  Period :  34 

Lost  Dutchman:  123  (3) 

Modern  Period:  147,  151 

h  11.3  searchers  or  locators  will  have 

bad  luck  or  die  if  item  is  found  or 

taken  by  one  other  than  person  it  was 

intended  for 

Spanish  Period:  24 

Modern  Period:  151 

h  12.1.1  only  owner  has  right  to  search 

Modern  Period:  151 

h  12.2  item  will  be  found  by  person 

17a 


for  whom  meant 

Spanish  Period:  25  (2) 

h  13.6.11  vapors 

Modern  Period:  153 

h  13.7  guardian  spirits  as  indicators  of 

location 

Modern  Period:  151,  152 

h  14.1.2.1  priest  to  help  find  /  raise  item 

Modern  Period:  147 

h  21.8  guardians  will  seize  searcher 

Modern  Period:  146 

h  21.8.1  guardian  will  kill  searcher 

Modern  Period :  1 34 

h  21.10  danger  to  searcher  from 

poisonous  vapor 

Lost  Dutchman:  123 

Motif  j :  Place  of  concealment  found 
after  removal  of  valuable  item 
j  1  empty  hole  found 
Modern  Period:  140,  141,  148,  151 
j  1.1  signs  of  box/other  container  found 
Early  American  Period:  84 
Modern  Period:  148,  149 
j  2  empty  box/container  or  its  remains 
found 

Early  American  Period:  84 
Modern  Period:  150 
j  2.1  empty  pouch/money  bag  found 
Early  American  Period:  85,  89 
Modern  Period:  140 
j  2.2  empty  pot/jar  (or  remains)  found 
Modern  Period:  140 
j  3.1  mine  found,  but  vein  exhausted 
Early  American  Period:  56  (2) 

Lost  Dutchman:  123 
j  4  coins,  etc.  found  at  site,  but  major 
portion  gone 

Early  American  Period :  85 
Modern  Period :  1 40 
j  4.1  marks  of  coins  found 
Modern  Period :  1 50 

Motif  k:  Reason  why  location  of  con¬ 
cealed  or  lost  object  not  found  or 
recovered 

k  1  not  found  by  locator,  owner,  or 
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person  knowing  or  told  where  treasure 
or  mine  is  concealed 
Early  American  Period:  71,  87 
Modern  Period:  142 
k  1.1  cannot  recall/recognize  land¬ 
marks  or  place  of  concealment 
Spanish  Period:  32,  41 
Early  American  Period:  34,  57,  63,  64 
(2),  76,  81,  82 

Lost  Dutchman:  102,  103  (2),  104  (3) 
Modern  Period:  133,  143,  144,  145 
k  1.1.1  cannot  locate  item  because  of 
thirst 

Early  American  Period:  57 

k  1.1.3  cannot  locate  item  because  of 

cold 

Early  American  Period:  64 

k  1.1.4  cannot  locate  item  because  of 

hunger 

Early  American  Period:  63 

k  1.1.5  cannot  locate  item  because  of 

drunkenness 

Early  American  Period:  83,  84 
k  1.1.6  cannot  locate  item  because  of 
high  fever/illness/exhaustion,  etc. 

Early  American  Period:  55,  87 
k  1.1.7  cannot  locate  item  because  of 
confusion  in  sense  of  direction  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  where  person  was  at  time  of 
discovery 

Lost  Dutchman:  103 

k  1.1.8  cannot  locate  item  because  of 

amnesia 

Early  American  Period:  63,  64 
k  1.1.9  cannot  locate  item  because  of 
senility 

Lost  Dutchman:  116 
k  1.1.10  cannot  locate  item  because 
of  hasty  departure  or  excitement  at 
time  of  discovery,  thus  preventing 
accurate  observation  of  landmarks 
Early  American  Period:  60,  65  (2) 
Lost  Dutchman:  117 
k  1.1.11  cannot  locate  item  because 
of  insanity  induced  by  excitement  over 
discovery 

Lost  Dutchman:  126 


k  1.1.12  cannot  locate  item  because 
too  young  when  saw/discovered  location 
so  that  cannot  recall  landmarks  or  clues 
Modern  Period:  144 
k  1.2  debility  or  old  age  prevent 
returning  to  place 

Early  American  Period:  69  (2),  73  (2),  83 

Modern  Period:  139 

k  1.3  dies  of  thirst  or  bad  water  before 

can  reveal  location 

Modern  Period:  137 

k  1.4  duties  prevent  return  to  location 

Spanish  Period:  21 

Early  American  Period:  82 

Lost  Dutchman:  106 

Modern  Period :  1 36 

k  1.4.1  family  duties  prevent  return  to 

location 

Lost  Dutchman:  110 

k  1.5  moves  away  from  vicinity;  never 

returns 

Spanish  Period:  21,  26,  37,  42 

Early  American  Period:  66,  83,  90 

Modern  Period:  143  (2),  144 

k  1.6  in  captivity;  unable  to  return 

Spanish  Period:  27,  40 

Early  American  Period:  81 

Lost  Dutchman:  104 

k  1.7  enters  or  is  in  vocation  which 

precludes  return 

Spanish  Period:  25,  38 

Early  American  Period:  81 

k  1.7.1  busy  at  vocation;  has  no  wish 

to  return 

Spanish  Period:  19 
Early  American  Period:  54,  71,  82 
k  1.8  fears  attack/retribution;  avoids 
location 

Spanish  Period :  39 
Early  American  Period:  49,  50,  67,  70,  88 
Lost  Dutchman:  100,  108  (2),  112 
k  1.9  loses  map/other  document;  can¬ 
not  recall  details 
Early  American  Period:  87 
Lost  Dutchman:  112,  122 
k  1.9.2  map,  etc.  destroyed 
Early  American  Period:  54 
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Modern  Period:  133 

k  1.9.3  map,  etc.  stolen 

Lost  Dutchman:  115 

k  1.10  willing  to  lead  others  near 

location,  but  not  directly  to  it 

Spanish  Period:  28 

Early  American  Period:  57,  59,  74,  75 

(3),  76 

Modern  Period:  134,  139 
k  1.10.1  after  leading  others  near  lo¬ 
cation,  disappears 
Early  American  Period:  73,  76 
k  1.10.2  promises  to  lead  others  to 
location;  never  does 
Lost  Dutchman:  114 
Modern  Period:  134 
k  1.12  leaves  location,  sometimes  for 
assistance;  cannot  find  place  again 
Lost  Dutchman:  122 
Modern  Period:  135,  146 
k  1.12.1  willing  to  lead  others  to 
location,  but  cannot  find  place  again 
Early  American  Period:  52 
k  1.13  never  finds  time  to  return  to 
investigate  location 
Lost  Dutchman:  105 
k  1.14  uses  mine/treasure  during  own 
lifetime,  but  will  not  reveal  location 
Spanish  Period:  20,  26,  32,  33 
Early  American  Period:  51,  64,  65 
Lost  Dutchman:  100,  110,  117,  120 
k  1.15  locates  mine/treasure,  does  not 
use  it,  but  refuses  to  reveal  location 
Spanish  Period:  25,  31  (2),  38 
Early  American  Period:  60,  61,  64,  69 
(2),  70 

Lost  Dutchman:  117 

Modern  Period:  134 

k  1.16  refuses  to  talk  about  discovery 

or  reveal  place  of  concealment 

Spanish  Period:  27,  37,  39 

Early  American  Period:  67,  70,  76  (2), 

77  (2) 

Lost  Dutchman:  116 
Modern  Period:  134 
k  1.18  disappears  or  dies  before  re¬ 
vealing  or  returning  to  location 


Spanish  Period:  20,  21,  27,  33,  39,  43 
Early  American  Period:  49  (3),  50, 
52  (2),  53  (2),  54  (2),  55,  56  (3),  58, 

59,  63,  64  (3),  65  (2),  66  (3),  67  (2), 

68  (2),  70  (2),  71,  72,  74  (3),  75  (3), 

76,  77,  79  (2),  80  (4),  82  (2),  84,  87, 

88  (2),  89  (2),  90,  91  (2),  92 
Lost  Dutchman:  101,  105  (2),  106,  110, 
111  (3),  112,  114,  117,  119,  120  (3),  121 
(2),  122,  123,  124,  125,  126  (2) 

Modern  Period:  134  (2),  135  (2),  136 
(2),  137  (4),  141,  143,  144,  145  (2), 
147,  151,  152 

k  1.19  does  not  realize  value  of  dis¬ 
covery  until  too  late;  unable  to  find 
location  again 
Spanish  Period:  28 
Early  American  Period:  57,  77 
Modern  Period:  133,  138  (2) 
k  1.20  near  site,  but  abandons  search 
Spanish  Period:  24 
k  1.20.1  sidetracked  by  dangers/threats, 
or  other  interests  such  as  hunting 
Spanish  Period:  37 

k  1.21  has  horrifying  experience  in 
connection  with  mine/treasure;  never 
returns  to  location 
Early  American  Period:  64  (2) 
k  2  unable  to  relocate  or  rediscover 
location;  searcher  usually  not  original 
finder  or  owner 
Lost  Dutchman:  101,  115,  117 
Modern  Period:  135,  137,  144 
k  2.1  informant  gives  indefinite/insuf¬ 
ficient  clues  and  is  not  available  for 
questioning  of  has  no  additional  in¬ 
formation 

Early  American  Period:  51,  61,  67,  70, 
73,  75  (3),  78,  91 
Lost  Dutchman:  101,  108,  115 
Modern  Period:  136,  151 
k  2.2  documents/map  faulty  or  in¬ 
complete 

Spanish  Period :  28 
Lost  Dutchman:  118 
k  2.3  when  tells  story  to  others,  unable 
to  give  exact  clues  to  location 
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Spanish  Period:  25 

k  2.4  landmarks  altered  by  owner/ 

locator 

Spanish  Period:  25,  29,  30,  32,  37,  39 
Early  American  Period:  52  (2),  53  (2), 
82,  84,  92  (2) 

Lost  Dutchman:  114,  126 
k  2.4.1  clues  such  as  rocks  removed; 
shaft  filled  in  or  sealed 
Spanish  Period:  22,  26  (2),  28,  36,  37 
(2),  38 

Early  American  Period:  53,  54,  87 
Lost  Dutchman:  102,  108  (2),  109,  110, 
111,  113,  119 
Modern  Period:  134 
k  2.4.2  trees/other  growth  altered 
Spanish  Period:  39 
Early  American  Period:  51 
Modern  Period:  134 
k  2.5  stumbles  on  site  but  fails  to 
realize  has  done  so;  when  learns  truth, 
unable  to  relocate  site 
Spanish  Period:  23,  43  (3) 

Lost  Dutchman:  107,  119,  120 
Modern  Period:  138,  143,  149 
k  2.6  landmarks  or  clues  altered  in¬ 
advertently 

Spanish  Period:  26,  39  (3) 

Early  American  Period:  51,  52 
Lost  Dutchman:  111,  116  (2) 

Modern  Period:  136 

k  2.8  searcher  finds  location,  but  is 

slain  to  prevent  his  revealing  it  to  others 

Spanish  Period:  38 

Early  American  Period:  73 

Lost  Dutchman:  113 

k  2.9  finds  vicinity  of  location;  cannot 

find  mine/ treasure 

Early  American  Period:  53,  74,  75  (2),  76 
Lost  Dutchman:  102,  106 
Modern  Period:  136 
k  2.9.1  falls  asleep;  wakes  to  find  clues 
gone 

Spanish  Period:  25,  26 
k  2.10  unable  to  trail  locator  to  site  or 
follow  trail  to  location 
Spanish  Period:  26,  39 


Early  American  Period:  56,  58,  69,  70,  74 
Lost  Dutchman:  100,  108,  110,  111  (2), 
114  (2),  116,  117,  118,  119,  121,  (2), 
122,  125 

Modern  Period:  139 

k  2.11  knows  location,  but  is  not 

interested  in  mine/treasure 

Spanish  Period:  24 

Early  American  Period:  49  (2),  69  (2),  74 

Lost  Dutchman:  100  (3),  112 

k  2.12  site  found,  but  cannot  legally 

use  mine/treasure 

Early  American  Period:  69  (3) 

k  2.13  knows  where  mine/treasure  is, 

but  does  not  search 

Early  American  Period:  51 

k  2.14  duties  prevent  going  in  search 

of  item 

Lost  Dutchman:  121 

k  2.16  finds  location,  but  fails  to  mark 

place  so  can  relocate  it 

Early  American  Period:  69 

k  2.17  abandons  search  because  shot 

at  or  otherwise  attacked 

Lost  Dutchman:  101 

Modern  Period:  149 

k  3  landmarks  or  clues  altered  by 

natural  causes 

Early  American  Period:  57,  73 

Modern  Period:  134,  135 

k  3.1  landmarks  or  clues  altered  by 

storm/cloudburst 

Spanish  Period:  20 

k  3.1.1  landmarys  or  clues  altered  by 

rain 

Spanish  Period:  27 

Lost  Dutchman:  101 

k  3.4  landmarks  or  clues  altered  by 

natural  ocergrowth/general  weathering 

Early  American  Period:  79 

Lost  Dutchman:  110 

k  3.5  landmarks  or  clues  altered  by 

flood 

Modern  Period:  140,  144 

k  3.6  landmarks  or  clues  altered  by 

earthquake 

Lost  Dutchman:  109  (2),  111,  114 
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k  3.7  landmarks  or  clues  altered  by 

spalling/avalanche/landslide 

Lost  Dutchman:  106 

k  3.8  landmarks  or  clues  altered  by 

erosion 

Early  American  Period:  82 
k  3.10  lake/hole/cave  fills  with  earth, 
sand,  etc. 

Modern  Period:  136,  147 
k  4.3  expedition  beset  by  mishaps 
Early  American  Period:  91,  92 

Motif  n:  Special  circumstances  as¬ 
sociated  with  discovery 
n  1  item  discovered  by  accident 
Spanish  Period:  37 
Early  American  Period:  63 
Lost  Dutchman:  99,  120 
Modern  Period:  132,  138,  142,  145 
n  1.1  discovery  made  while  idly 
examining  or  chipping  at  rocks  or  idly 
digging 

Early  American  Period:  82 

Modern  Period:  132,  133 

n  1.1.1  discovery  made  while  enjoying 

recreation  or  play 

Early  American  Period:  84 

Modern  Period:  142  (2) 

n  1.5  discovery  made  while  working 

at  usual  job 

Spanish  Period:  31,  37 

Modern  Period :  1 38 

n  1.5.1  discovery  made  while  digging 

well 

Spanish  Period:  24 

n  1.6  item  discovered:  while  seeking 
help  out  of  predicament 
Lost  Dutchman:  122 
n  1.6.1  discovery  made  while  taking 
shelter  from  storm  or  resting  along  trail 
Early  American  Period:  56,  63,  64  (3),  72 
Lost  Dutchman:  120 
Modern  Period:  133,  134,  135  (2),  144 
(2),  147 

n  2  accidental  discovery  associated 
with  animal 

Early  American  Period:  83 


n  2.1  discovery  made  while  in  pursuit 
of  animal/or  as  result  of  search 
Spanish  Period:  24,  25 
Early  American  Period:  53,  71  (2), 
76  (2) 

Modern  Period:  134  (2) 
n  2.2  discovery  made  while  working 
with  animal  or  herding  animals 
Modern  Period:  138 
n  2.4  discovery  made  while  hunting 
or  fishing 

Spanish  Period:  25,  26,  29 
Lost  Dutchman:  119,  121 
n  2.6  discovery  made  while  observing 
animal/insects,  etc. 

Spanish  Period:  25,  26 

Motif  p:  Miscellaneous  circumstances 
associated  with  concealment 
p  1  murder,  usually  at  site 
Early  American  Period:  83,  88 
Lost  Dutchman:  124  (2),  125  (2) 
Modern  Period:  140  (footnote  37),  151 
p  1.1  murder  of  someone  who  helped 
conceal  item 
Spanish  Period:  38  (2) 

Early  American  Period:  49  (3),  78,  80 

(3) 

Lost  Dutchman:  100,  108,  110  (4),  111, 
112,  113  (2),  114,  115  (2),  119 
Modern  Period:  145,  150 
p  2.1  destruction  of  objects  at  site  by 
burning 

Early  American  Period:  78 
p  3.1.1  burial  of  human  at  site 
Spanish  Period:  38 
Early  American  Period:  80 
Lost  Dutchman:  119 

Motif  r:  Denial  that  mine/treasure 
exists  or,  if  so,  that  item  was  ever 
really  lost 

r  1  denial  that  mine/treasure  exists 
Spanish  Period:  23,  28,  32,  39,  41,  43 
Early  American  Period:  67 
Lost  Dutchman:  105,  110,  116,  118, 
124,  126 
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—  1958:  Madstones  and  Twisters.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society, 
XXVII.  Dallas,  Texas. 

—  1961 :  Singers  and  Storytellers.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

—  1949:  The  Sky  Is  My  Tipi.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

—  1954:  Texas  Folk  and  Folklore.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Boggs  1934:  Ralph  Steele  Boggs,  North  Carolina  White  Folktales  and  Riddles.  — 
JAFL  186.  Austin,  Texas. 

Botkin  1951*:  B.  A.  Botkin,  A  Treasury  of  Western  Folklore.  New  York. 

Braddy  1945:  Haldeen  Braddy,  A  Legend  of  the  Lost  Nigger  Gold  Mine.  —  CFLQ.4. 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Brendle  1944:  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  and  William  S.  Troxell,  Pennsylvania  German 
Folk  Tales,  Legends,  Once-Upon-a-Time  Stories,  Maxims,  and  Sayings. 
—  German  Society  Proceedings  and  Addresses,  L.  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 
Brown  1964:  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore,  VII.  Wayland 
D.  Hand,  ed.  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Burns  1929*:  Walter  Noble  Burns,  Tombstone,  an  Illiad  of  the  Southwest.  New  York. 
Burridge  1955:  Gaston  Burridge,  Does  the  Forked  Stick  Locate  Anything?  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Art  of  Dowsing.  —  WF  1.  Berkeley,  California. 

Carson  1962:  Kit  Carson,  That  $  100,000  Lost  in  the  Malpais  Country.  —  TW  6. 
Austin,  Texas. 

Champion  1943:  David  Champion,  Black  Butte  Gold.  —  DM  10.  Palm  Desert, 
California. 

Chapiseau  1902:  Felix  Chapiseau,  Le  Folk-Lore  de  la  Beauce  et  du  Perche.  Paris. 
Clark  1946*  :  Howard  D.  Clark,  Lost  Mines  of  the  Old  West.  N.p. :  Ghost  Town  Press. 
Claudel  1945:  Calvin  Claudel,  and  Herbert  Halpert,  Hunting  the  Dahut:  a  French 
Folk  Custom.  —  JAFL  227.  Austin,  Texas. 

Cleator  I960*:  P.  E.  Cleator,  Treasure  for  the  Taking.  London. 

Coffman  1957*:  Ferris  La  Verne  Coffman,  1001  Lost,  Buried  or  Sunken  Treasures. 
New  York. 

Coniston  1955*:  Ralph  Coniston,  60  Billion  Dollars  in  Lost  Gold.  —  TW  5.  Austin, 
Texas. 
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Conrotto  1958:  Eugene  L.  Conrotto,  Lost  Morrow  Turquoise  Mine.  —  DM  10, 
Palm  Desert,  California. 

Cooper  1951:  Gordon  Cooper,  Treasure-Trove,  Pirates’  Gold.  London. 

Cory  1957:  Arthur  M.  Cory,  Korean  Folk  Tales.  SFLQ.  3.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Cosulich  1937*:  Bernice  Cosulich,  Ghost  Town  Is  Recalled  Here.  —  ADS  6-30-37. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

Dengler  1946:  Dorothy  Dengler,  Buried  Treasure  in  Rochestei.  —  NYFLQ2.  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

Dillon  1956:  George  Dillon,  Apache  Gold.  —  TW  5.  Austin,  Texas. 

Dobie  1950*:  J.  Frank  Dobie,  Apache  Gold  and  Yaqui  Silver.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

—  1930*:  Coronado’s  Children.  Dallas,  Texas. 

—  1938:  Coyote  Wisdom.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society,  XIV. 
Austin,  Texas. 

—  1958a*:  Fever  for  Gold.  —  TW  2.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1964:  Legends  of  Texas.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society,  III. 
Reprint  edition.  Folklore  Associates,  Inc.,  Hatboro,  Pennsylvania. 

—  1958b:  The  Lost  Apache  Mine.  —  TW  4.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1957*:  The  Lost  Breyfogle  Mine.  —  TW  4.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1930b:  Man,  Bird  and  Beast.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society, 

VIII.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1953:  . .  .  Not  the  Will  of  God.  —  TW  2.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1958c:  Schiefellin’s  Gold.  —  TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1931:  Southwestern  Lore.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society, 

IX.  Dallas,  Texas. 

—  1937:  Straight  Texas.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society,  Austin, 
Texas. 

—  1928:  Tales  of  Old-Time  Texas.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

—  1927:  Texas  and  Southwestern  Lore.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore 
Society,  VI.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1941:  Texian  Stomping  Ground.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore 
Society,  XVII.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1932:  ed.  Tone  the  Bell  Easy.  —  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society, 

X.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1954*:  The  Treasure  Is  Always  There.  —  TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

Dorr  1962:  River  of  Gold  in  the  Desert.  —  TW  3.  Austin,  Texas. 

Dor  son  1946:  Richard  M.  Dorson,  Jonathan  Draws  the  Long  Bow.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

—  1945a:  The  Johnny  Cake  Papers.  — JAFL  228.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1949:  Polish  Wonder  Tales  of  Joe  Woods.  —  WF  1.  Berkeley,  California. 

—  1945b:  Print  and  American  Folk  Tales.  —  CFLQ,  Berkeley,  California. 
Drake  1955:  Josh  Drake  Jr.,  I  Still  Dig  for  Buried  Treasure.  —  TW  4.  Austin,  Texas. 
Ely  1953*:  Sims  Ely,  The  Lost  Dutchman  Mine.  New  York. 

Engles  1964:  Martin  Engles,  as  told  to  Tom  Moss,  Lost  Indian  Mine.  —  TW  3. 
Austin  Texas. 

Fauset  1931:  Arthur  Huff  Fauset,  Folklore  from  Nova  Scotia.  —  The  American 
Folklore  Society.  New  York. 

Ferguson  1952:  Martha  Ferguson,  Review  of  Alaska  Silver.  —  WFL  2.  Berkeley, 
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California. 

Ferguson  1937*:  Robert  G.  Ferguson,  Lost  Mines  and  Hidden  Treasures.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

—  1957:  Lost  Treasure:  The  Search  for  Gold.  New  York. 

Figueroa  n.d.*:  F.  G.  Figueroa,  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of  Arizona 
and  Sonora.  Manuscript  in  Hingtington  Library,  San  Marino,  California. 
Figueroa  1945*:  Fr.  Paul  Figueroa,  The  Early  Days  of  Yuma.  —  AQ  I  1.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Flynn  1959:  James  J.  Flynn,  and  Charles  A.  Huguenin,  The  Deer  Isle  Hoax.  — 
Northeast  Folklore,  II. 

Forbes  1961:  William  B.  Forbes,  The  Lost  Crazy  Woman  Mine.  —  TW  5.  Austin, 
Texas. 

Ford  1944:  Walter  Ford,  We  Found  the  Arch  —  but  Not  the  Nuggets.  —  DM  1. 
Palm  Desert,  California. 

Forrest  1947*:  Earle  R.  Forrest,  and  Edwin  B.  Hill,  Lone  War  Trail  of  the  Apache 
Kid.  Pasadena,  California. 

Foster  1957:  James  R.  Foster,  Brooklyn  Folklore.  —  NYFLQ  2.  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Frazer  1951:  James  G.  Frazier,  The  Golden  Bough.  I- — III  New  York. 

Galbraith  1963:  Den  Galbraith,  The  Lost  Golden  Fleece  Mine.  —  TW  2.  Austin, 
Texas. 

—  1964:  The  Lost  Ledge  of  Governor  Otero.  —  TW  2.  Austin,  Texas. 

Gardner  1914:  Emelyn  E.  Gardner,  Folk-Lore  from  Schoharie  County,  New  York. 

—  JAFL  CV.  Austin,  Texas. 

Gardner  1952:  George  Gardner,  Lost  Lead  of  the  Santa  Clara.  —  DM  9.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

George  1959:  Wally  George,  Secret  of  the  Lost  Nigger  Mine.  —  TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 
German  1953*:  Robert  L.  German,  Quest  for  the  Peralta  Gold.  —  DM  2.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

Ghosts  and  Treasure  1948:  Ghosts  and  Treasure:  Oakland  Tribune,  September  14, 
1947.  In  Folklore  in  the  News.  —  WFL  7.  Berkeley,  California. 

Giddings  1952:  Ada  Giddings,  Goler’s  Lost  Gold.  —  DM  3.  Palm  Desert,  California. 
Gillmor  1934*:  Frances  Gillmor,  and  Louisa  Wade  W'etherill,  Traders  to  theNavajos. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Gittings  1945:  Victoria  Gittings,  What  William  Saw.  — JAFL  227.  Austin,  Texas. 
Gregory  1916* :  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  The  Navajo  Country:  A  Geographic  and  Hydro- 
graphic  Reconnaissance  of  Parts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  U  tah.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Guichoty  Sierra  1884:  Alejandro  Guichot  y  Sierra,  Supersticiones  populares  andaluzas. 

—  Biblioteca  de  las  Tradiciones  Populares  Espanoles,  Tomo  I.  Sevilla,  Spain. 
Gulch  1908:  Mrs.  Eliza  Gutch,  and  Mabel  Peacock,  Examples  of  Printed  Folk-Lore 
Concerning  Lincolnshire.  —  The  Folklore  Society.  London. 

Hancock  1960:  Ralph  Hancock,  and  Julian  A.  Weston,  The  Lost  Treasure  of  Cocos 
Island.  New  York. 

Hand  1942:  Wayland  D.  Hand,  California  Miners’  Folklore:  Above  Ground. 
CFLQ  I,  Berkeley,  California. 

Hargus  1932*  :  Lee  Hargus,  The  Mystery  of  the  Lost  Stage.  —  PA  4.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Hark  1941:  Ann  Hark,  Erdspiegel  Mystery.  —  AGR  5.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Hartikka  1946:  H.  D.  Hartikka,  Tales  Collected  from  Indiana  University  Students. 
—  HFL  2.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Hartmann  1907*:  George  Hartmann,  Wooed  by  a  Sphinx  of  Axatlan:  The  Romance 
of  a  Hero  of  Our  Late  Spanish-American  War.  Prescott,  Arizona. 

Heald  1958*:  Phyllis  W.  Heald,  Lost  Bells  of  Tumacacori.  —  DM  8.  Palm  Desert, 
California. 

Heald  1951*:  Weldon  Heald,  Buried  Treasure  of  the  Chiricahuas.  —  DM  13.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

—  1963*:  Buried  Treasure  of  the  Chiricahuas.  —  TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

Hebner  I960*:  William  F.  Hebner,  The  Lost  Pimeria  Alta  Mine.  —  TW  5.  Austin, 

Texas. 

Helm  1953:  James  P.  Helm,  Did  They  Find  the  Lost  Breyfogle  Mine?  —  DM  9. 
Palm  Desert,  California. 

Henderson  1952:  Randall  Henderson,  Lost  Silver  Ledge  of  Santa  Catarina.  —  DM 
11.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

1950*:  Navajo  Gods  Guard  the  Silver  of  Pish-la-ki.  —  DM  2.  Palm  Desert, 
California. 

Herriott  1943:  J.  Homer  Herriott,  Folklore  from  Marco  Polo:  Maabar.  —  CFLQ.II. 
Berkeley,  California. 

Hickok  1953*:  Kenneth  E.  Hickok,  Lost  Lode  of  the  Sierra  Sombrera.  —  DM  6. 
Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1952:  Troopers’  Lost  Gold.  — •  DM  35.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

Hillery  1953:  W.  R.  Hillery,  Lost  Desert  Queen  Mine.  —  DM  12.  Palm  Desert, 
California. 

Hinton  1954*:  Richard  J.  Hinton,  Hand-book  to  Arizona.  San  Francisco,  n.d. 
Reprint.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

History  1884*:  History  of  Arizona  Territory  Showing  Its  Resources  and  Advantages 
with  Illustrations.  San  Francisco,  California. 

Hoffmann-Kraycr  1927 — 1942:  E.  Hoffmann-Krayer,  and  Hanns  Bachtold-Staubli, 
eds.  Handworterbuch  des  deutschen  Aberglaubens.  Berlin. 

Holaday  1945:  Eileen  Holaday,  Folklore  from  Smithville,  Indiana.  —  HFLB  10. 
Howe  1957*:  Carl  Howe,  Did  the  Dutchman  Find  Montezuma’s  Treasure?  —  TW 
3.  Austin,  Texas. 

Hult  1957:  Ruby  E.  Hult,  Lost  Mines  and  Treasures  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Hurley  1951 :  Gerard  T.  Hurley,  Buried  Treasure  Tales  in  America.  —  WFL  3.  Berkeley, 
California. 

Hurston  1931:  Zora  Hurston,  Hoodoo  in  America:  The  Buried  Treasure.  — JAFL 
174.  Austin,  Texas. 

Jack  Stewart  1947:  Jack  Stewart’s  Lost  Ace-in-the-Hole  Ledge.  —  DM  1.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

Jasper  1957:  James  A.  Jasper,  Pegleg’s  Mine  —  Fact  or  Fable?  —  DM  3.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

Johnson  1957:  Laurence  A.  Johnson,  The  Money  Diggers  of  Rose.  —  NYFLQ,  3. 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Jones  1944:  Louis  C.  Jones,  The  Ghosts  of  New  York:  An  Analytical  Study.  — 
JAFL  226.  Austin,  Texas. 
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Karraker  1934:  Cyrus  H.  Karraker,  The  Hispaniola  Treasure.  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Kelly  1946*:  Charles  Kelly,  John  D.  Lee’s  Lost  Gold  Mine.  —  DM  10.  Palm  Desert, 
California. 

—  1943:  Lost  Josephine  Gold  Mine.  —  DM  12.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1940*:  Lost  Silver  of  Pish-Ia-ki.  —  DM  2.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

Kelso  1951 :  R.  R.  Kelso,  Doodlebug:  The  Denver  Post.  —  WFL  4.  Berkeley, 
California. 

Kirkland  1942:  Edwin  C.  Kirkland,  Review  of  South  Carolina  Folk  Tales  .  .  .  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  WPA  in  South  Carolina.  —  SFLQ,  3.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Kitlredge  1929:  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Witchcraft  in  Old  and  New  England. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Klinck  1953a*:  Richard  S.  Klinck,  Desert  Treasure.  — -WFL  1.  Berkeley,  California. 

—  1953b*:  Land  of  Room  Enough  and  Time  Enough.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

Knight  1925a:  Mabel  Frances  Knight,  The  Pot  of  Gold.  — JAFL  147.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1925b:  A  Ghost  Story.  — JAFL  147.  Austin,  Texas. 

Knortz  1913:  Carl  Knortz,  Amerikanischer  Aberglauben  der  Gegenwart:  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Volkskunde.  Leipzig. 

Krappe  1944:  Alexander  H.  Krappe,  Far  Eastern  Fox  Lore.  —  CFLQ_  III.  Berkeley, 
California. 

Krippene  1950*:  Ken  Krippine,  Buried  Treasure:  The  Road  to  Gold.  New  York. 

Laidlaw  1946:  William  K.  Laidlaw,  Albany  County  Witch  Lore.  —  NYFLQ,  4. 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Latham  1878:  Charlotte  Latham,  Some  West  Sussex  Superstitions  Lingering  in  1868. 
Relics  of  Popular  Antiquities,  I.  —  The  Folklore  Society.  London. 

Latil  1962:  Pierre  de  Latil,  and  Jean  Rivoire,  Sunken  Treasure.  New  York. 

Leadabrand  1954:  Russ  Leadabrand,  Lost  Gold  of  Indian  Gully.  —  DM  11.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

—  1956:  Treasure  Canyon  of  the  Coso  Ancients.  —  DM  2.  Palm  Desert,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Lean  1902 — 1904:  Vincent  Stuckey  Lean,  Lean’s  Collectanea:  Collections  by  Vincent 
Stuckey  Lean  of  Proverbs  .  .  .,  Folk-Lore,  and  Superstitions  .  .  .  Bristol. 

Leisy  1952:  Ernest  Leisy,  Review  of  Life  on  the  King  Ranch  by  Frank  Goodwyn.  — 
WFL  2.  Berkeley,  California. 

Lively  1955* :  W.  Irven  Lively,  The  Mystic  Mountains:  A  History  of  the  Superstition 
Mountains.  N.  p. :  n.p. 

Long  1959:  Charles  L.  Long,  We  Found  a  Lost  Gold  Mine.  —  TW  2.  Austin,  Texas. 

Loomis  1956:  C.  Grant  Loomis,  Bret  Harte’s  Folklore.  —  WFL  1.  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Lost  Belle  1909*:  The  Lost  Belle  McKeever  Mine.  The  Border,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Lovelace  1956*:  Leland  Lovelace,  Lost  Mines  and  Treasures.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Macur  1964:  Carl  Macur,  Siberian  Red’s  Lost  Ledge.  —  DM  1.  Palm  Desert,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mahan  1963a:  William  Mahan,  Treasure  Island.  —  TW  6.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1963b:  Old  Forts  and  Buried  Treasures.  —  TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

Marquiss  1964a:  Kenneth  Marquiss,  Jim  Dollar’s  Jimdandy.  —  DM  6.  Palm  Desert, 
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California. 

—  1964b:  Dr.  Susan  and  the  Pegleg.  —  DM  9.  Palm  Desert,  California. 
Marston  1956:  John  Marston,  I  Saw  Black  Gold  from  Pegleg’s  Hills.  —  DM  1. 

Palm  Desert,  California. 

Martin  1963:  Edwina  Tooley  Martin,  The  Land  of  the  Condoz.  Bogota,  D.  E. 
Colombia,  New  York. 

M asters  1956:  John  A.  Masters,  Does  the  Lost  San  Saba  Mine  Really  Exist?  — 
TW  4.  Austin,  Texas. 

Mayhew  1958:  B.  F.  Mayhew,  and  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Legends  of  Teach.  —  NCFL,VI. 
Merrett  1958:  John  Merrett,  The  True  Book  about  Buried  Treasure.  London. 

Miller  1953:  Walter  H.  Miller,  The  Lost  Dutch  Oven  Mine.  —  TW  3.  Austin,  Texas. 
Mitchell  1947a:  John  D.  Mitchell,  Bells  of  Old  Guevavi.  —  DM  5.  Palm  Desert, 
California. 

—  1942a*:  Big  Antelope  Mine.  —  DM  7.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1940a:  Black  Gold.  —  DM  5.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

- — -  1940b:  Death  Valley  Gold.  —  DM  5.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1942b*:  Don  Joaquin  and  His  Gold  Mine.  —  DM  7.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1942c:  The  Frenchmen’s  Lost  Gold  Mine.  —  DM  12.  Palm  Desert,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

—  1940c:  Loot  of  Monterrey.  —  DM  9.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1941a:  Lost  Adams  Diggings.  —  DM  9.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

— -  1940d*:  Lost  Apache  Gold  Mine.  —  DM  6.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1941b:  Lost  Arch  Placer  Diggings.  —  DM  4.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1941c*:  Lost  Black  Maverick  Mine.  —  DM  11.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1953a:  Lost  Blue  Bucket  Gold.  — -  DM  8.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1940e:  Lost  Breyfogle  Mine.  —  DM  11.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1 94 1  d :  Lost  »Captain  Dick»  Mine.  —  DM  1.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1941e*:  Lost  Dutchman  Mine.  —  DM  5.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

- — ■  1948a*:  Lost  Gold  of  the  Guadalupes.  —  DM  5.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1952a*:  Lost  Gold  of  the  Vampire  Bats.  —  DM  8.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1940f:  Lost  Golden  Eagle  Mine.  —  DM  10.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1 941  f * :  Lost  Guadalupe  Mine.  — •  DM  3.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1947b* :  Lost  John  Clark  Silver  Mine.  —  DM  6.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1953b*:  Lost  Mine  of  the  Blond  Mayo.  —  DM  11.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

— -  1952b*:  Lost  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door.  —  DM  7.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1953c*:  Lost  Mines  and  Buried  Treasures  Along  the  Old  Frontier.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

—  1940g*:  Lost  Native  Silver  Mine.  —  DM  8.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1942d*:  Lost  Organ  Grinder’s  Ledge.  —  DM  1.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1941g*:Lost  Pesh-la-chi.  —  DM  7.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1940h*:The  Lost  Pick  Mine.  —  DM  7.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

1952c*:  Lost  Pima  Indian  Gold.  —  DM  10.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1942e*:  Lost  Quartz  Vein  of  the  Tonto  Apache  Indians.  —  DM  4.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

—  1949a*:  The  Lost  Squaw  Hollow  Gold  Ledge.  —  DM  3.  Palm  Desert,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

—  1953d*:  Lost  Treasure  of  Carreta  Canyon.  —  DM  1.  Palm  Desert,  California. 
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—  1948b*:  Lost  Treasure  of  del  Bac.  —  DM  9.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1953e:  Lost  Treasure  of  Sonoyta.  —  DM  4.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1948c:  Maxmilian’s  Treasure.  —  DM  6.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1949b:  The  »Pothole»  Placers.  —  DM  4.  Palm  Desert,  California. 
1950a*.  Shepherd  s  Lost  Bonanza.  —  AH  8.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

—  1950b*:  Silver  Mine  of  the  Old  Opata  Indian.  —  DM  11.  Palm  Desert, 
California. 

—  1948d:  Their  »Glory  HoIe»  Pinched  Out.  —  DM  3.  Palm  Desert,  California. 
Montell  1958:  Ruth  Montell,  Down  Our  Way:  Tales  from  Monroe  County  Children. 

—  KFLR.  4.  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

Moore  1960:  Jean  M.  Moore,  Buried  Treasure  on  the  Little  Big  Horn.  —  TW  6. 
Austin,  Texas. 

Morgan  1949:  L.  W.  Morgan,  Lost  Lead-Silver  Mine  in  Nevada.  —  DM  6.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

Murbarger  1955a*  :  Nell  Murbarger,  Lost  Hardin  Silver:  Mystery  or  Hoax?  —  DM  4. 
Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1957:  The  Lost  Sheepherder  Mine.  —  TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1961*:  Mystery  of  the  Lost  Hardin  Silver.  —  TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

— -  1955b:  A  Skeleton  Guards  the  Lost  Gold  of  Jarbridge.  —  DM  11.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

Neeley  1938:  Charles  Neeley,  Tales  and  Songs  of  Southern  Illinois.  Menosha,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Nelson  1950:  Mildred  M.  Nelson,  Folk  Etymology  of  Alabama  Place  Names.  — 
SFLQ  4.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

j\esmith  1958:  Robert  I.  Nesmith,  Dig  for  Pirate  Treasure.  New  York. 

N  &  Q.;  Notes  &  Queries,  Series  9,  XII. 

Nunez  1942:  Zulma  Nunez,  En  agas  de  Carrasco:  un  buzo  griego  desea  Rescatar, 
el  tesoro  de  los  incas.  —  Mundo  Uruguayo.  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Oertle  1963:  Lee  Oertle,  Treasure  Hunting  with  Metal  Detectors.  —  DM  12.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

Old  Folklorist  1878:  Old  Folklorist,  Note  to  Editors.  —  FLR  I. 

Oldham  1959:  Chick  Oldham,  Lost  Cement  Mine.  —  TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

Page  1956*:  Donald  Page,  Lost  Jesuit  Mine  with  the  Iron  Door.  —  DM  10.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

Paige  1952:  Estelle  Jane  Paige,  Neighbors:  The  Idea  of  Shoals.  —  NYFLQ2.  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

Paine  1911:  Ralph  D.  Paine,  The  Book  of  Buried  Treasure.  New  York. 

Parsons  1917:  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  Tales  from  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina.  — 
JAFL  CXVI.  Austin,  Texas. 

Paterson  1963 :  T.  W.  Paterson,  Curse  of  the  Lost  Creek  Mine.  —  TW  2.  Austin,  Texas. 
Peattie  1948*:  Roderick  Peattie,  ed.,  The  Inverted  Mountains.  New  York. 

Penfield  1962:  Thomas  Penfield,  Dig  Here!  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Peuckert  1961 :  Will-Erich  Peuckert,  Handworterbuch  der  Sage.  Gottingen. 

Potter  1960:  John  S.  Potter  Jr.,  The  Treasure  Diver’s  Guide.  Garden  City,  New  York. 
Private  Jones  1958*:  Private  Jones’s  Gold.  Newsweek.  New  York. 

Prospect  1901*:  The  Prospect.  Prescott,  Arizona. 

Puckett  1926:  Newbell  Niles  Puckett,  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro.  Chapel 
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Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Questionnaire  1891:  Questionnaire  de  Folk-lore.  — JAFL  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

Rankin  1944:  Hugh  Rankin,  Quest  for  the  Lost  Gold  of  Vallecito.  —  DM  2.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

Ransom  1950:  Jay  Ellis  Ransom,  Swamper’s  Gold.  —  DM  7.  Palm  Desert,  California. 
Rascoe  1962*:  Jesse  Ed.  Rascoe,  The  Golden  Crescent:  The  Southwest  Treasure 
Belt.  Toyahvale,  Texas. 

—  1961*:  Western  Treasures  Lost  and  Found.  Toyahvale,  Texas. 

Rasmussen  1951*:  L.  James  Rasmussen,  Lost  Treasure  of  the  Irish  Cavalier.  —  DM 
1 1 .  Palm  Desert,  California. 

Reid  1959:  Peter  Reid,  Rods  to  Riches.  —  TW  2.  Austin,  Texas. 

Richard  1954:  J.  A.  Richard,  Maxmilian’s  Gold.  —  TW  2.  Austin,  Texas. 

Richardson  1953*:  Gladwell  Richardson,  Gold  Behind  a  Waterfall.  —  DM  3.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

—  1950*:  Lost  Mine  of  Coconino.  —  DM  9.  Palm  Desert,  California. 
Rieseberg  1959:  Harry  E.  Rieseberg,  You  Too  Can  Find  Buried  Treasure!  —  TW  6. 

Austin,  Texas. 

—  1957:  Sunken  Galleon  Silver.  —  TW  4.  Austin,  Texas. 

Ripley  1956:  Lyndon  Ripley,  Spirit  Curse  of  the  Lost  Frenchman’s  Gold.  —  TW  4. 
Austin,  Texas. 

Rodes  1957:  Sara  Puryear  Rodes,  Washington  Irving’s  Use  of  Traditional  Folklore. 
—  NYFLQ  1.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

— -  1956:  Washington  Irving’s  Use  of  Traditional  Folklore.  —  SFLQ  3.  Jackson¬ 

ville,  Florida. 

Romero  1900:  Carlos  A.  Romero,  The  Buried  Treasure  of  the  Palace  of  Pizarro. 
West  Coast  Leader.  Lima,  Peru. 

Rose  1960a*:  Milton  F.  Rose,  The  Lost  Six-Shooter  Mine.  —  TW  6.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1960b*:  The  Lost  Six  Shooter  Mine.  Part  2.  —  TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1959a:  I  Found  a  Lost  Mine.  Part  1.  —  TW  4.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1959b:  I  Found  a  Lost  Mine.  Part  2.  —  TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1959c:  I  Found  a  Lost  Mine.  Part  3.  —  TW  2.  Austin,  Texas. 

—  1961*:  Silver  Mountain.  —  TW  3.  Austin,  Texas. 

Rosenberger  1958:  Homer  Rosenberger,  Mr.  Never  Fear.  —  KFLQ  III. 

Ruby  1964:  Robert  H.  Ruby,  Columbia  River  Gold.  —  TW  3.  Austin,  Texas. 

Russ  1953:  Panamint  Russ,  Where  the  Pavement  Ends:  Three  Lost  Mines.  —  DM 
11.  Austin,  Texas. 

Russell  1955:  Asa  M.  Russell,  We  Lost  a  Ledge  of  Gold.  —  DM  9.  Palm  Desert, 
California. 

Saleem  1949 — 1950:  Abdul  Saleem,  Afghan  Proverbs  and  Tales.  — NMFLR.  Albu¬ 
querque. 

Santschi  1938*:  R.  J.  Santschi,  Treasure  Trails:  The  Book  of  Lost  Mines  and  Buried 
Treasures  Including  Secrets  of  Treasure  Hunting.  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois. 

—  1941:  Doodlebugs  and  Mysteries  of  Treasure  Hunting.  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
Sedelmayr  1955*:  Jacobo  Sedelmayr,  Four  Original  Manuscript  Narratives,  1744 — 

1755.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Se'billot  1904 — 1907:  Paul  S^billot,  Le  Folklore  de  France.  Paris. 

Seibold  1948*:  Doris  Katherine  Seibold,  Folk  Tales  from  the  Patagonia  Area.  Tuc- 
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son,  Arizona. 

Sell  1955:  Francis  E.  Sell,  The  Golden  Sands  of  Whiskey  Run.  —  TW  3.  Austin, 
Texas. 

Sether  1958:  Ruby  El  Hult  Sether,  Oregon’s  Lost  Blue  Bucket  Mine.  —  FT  2.  Austin 
Texas. 

Shepherd  1954:  Shep  Shepherd,  Lost  Ledge  of  Mammoth  Canyon.  —  DM  6.  Palm 
Desert,  California. 

Shively  1957:  Jacob  G.  Shively,  Old  Sweitzer’s  Ghost.  —  KFLQ_  II. 

Shoemaker  1910*:  Flenry  W.  Shoemaker,  Pennsylvania  Mountain  Stories.  Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

—  1920*:  Transplants  in  Pennsylvania  Forests.  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 
Silverberg  1960:  Robert  Silverberg,  Treasures  Beneath  the  Sea.  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
Simon  1953:  Gladys  Hughes  Simon,  Beliefs  and  Customs  Reported  by  Students 

at  Tokyo  American  School.  —  WFL.  Berkeley,  California. 

Simpson  1941:  George  E.  Simpson,  and  J.  B.  Crineas,  Folk  Tales  of  Haitian  Heroes. 

—  JAFL  14.  Austin,  Texas. 

Simpich  1941:  Frederick  Simpich,  So  Oklahoma  Grew  Up.  National  Geographic 
Magazine  3.  Washington  D.  C. 

Singleton  1958:  Sven  Singleton,  The  Incredible  Mystery  of  the  Golden  Lake.  — 
TW  1.  Austin,  Texas. 

Skinner  1896:  Charles  M.  Skinner,  Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land,  II.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Smiley  1919:  Portia  Smiley,  Folk-Lore  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Florida.  —  JAFL  125.  Austin,  Texas. 

Snow  1951:  Edgar  Rowe  Snow,  True  Tales  of  Buried  Treasure.  New  York. 

—  1953:  True  Tales  of  Pirates  and  Their  Gold.  London. 

South  Dakota  1940:  South  Dakota  Guide.  American  Guide  Series.  New  York. 
Southern  VI  1942:*  Southern  Folklore  Quarterly,  VI.  3.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Southern  XI  1947:*  Southern  Folklore  Quaterly,  XI.  3.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Splitter  1954:  Henry  Winfield  Splitter,  Search  for  the  Lost  Pegleg  Mine  —  1884. 

—  DM  5.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

Storm  1945*:  Barry  Storm,  Bonanza  of  the  Lost  Dutchman.  —  DM  7.  Palm  Desert, 
California. 

—  1945b*:  Curse  of  the  Thunder  Gods.  —  DM  6.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1945c*:  Lost  Mines  of  the  Peraltas.  —  DM  5.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1945d:  Rumors  of  Gold.  —  DM  8.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1945e:  Soldiers’  Lost  Vein  of  Gold.  —  DM  3.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1945f*:  Thunder  God’s  Gold.  Tortilla  Flat,  Arizona. 

—  1945g*:  Wagoner’s  Lost  Ledge.  —  DM  4.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

Storaker  1924:  John  T,  Storaker,  Elementerne  i  den  Norske  Folketro.  Kristiania. 
Swanton  1909:  John  R.  Swanton,  Review  of  Social  Conditions,  Beliefs,  and  Linguistic 

Relationships  of  the  Tlingit  Indians.  —  JAFL  LXXXIII.  Austin,  Texas. 
Sweeney  1944:  Margaret  Sweeney,  Tales  and  Legends  Collected  by  Jeffersonville 
Students.  —  HFLB  III.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Taylor  1956:  Helen  L.  Taylor,  and  Rebecca  Walcott,  Items  from  New  Castle,  Dela¬ 
ware:  Some  Negro  Beliefs.  — JAFL  271.  Austin,  Texas. 

Taylor  1956* :  John  A.  Taylor,  How  the  Dutchman  Got  His  Gold.  —  TW  2.  Austin, 
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Texas. 

Thiselton  1893:  Thomas  F.  Thiselton-Dyer,  Ghost  World.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  1920:  Daniel  L.  Thomas,  and  Lucy  B.  Thomas,  Kentucky  Superstitions. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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Bloomington,  Indiana. 
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California. 

—  1957*:  Lost  Gold  of  the  Four  Peaks.  —  DM  11.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

—  1952*:  Lost  Mines  of  Old  Arizona.  Twenty-Nine  Palms,  California. 
Townsend  1947:  James  Townsend,  Jr.,  Legends  about  Mt.  Diablo.  —  WFL  VI. 

Berkeley,  California. 

Treasure  1953:  Treasure-divining  Rods:  UP.  from  Canton,  Miss.,  to  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  September  29,  1952.  —  WFL  XII.  Berkeley. 

Trumbo  1944:  Theron  Marcos  Trumbo,  Go  —  Where  the  Gold  Lies  Buried.  — 
DM  5.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

Unpublished  California  1964:  Unpublished  Collectanea:  California.  University  of 
California  Folklore  Archives.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Unpublished  Utah  1964:  Unpublished  Collectanea:  Utah.  University  of  California 
Folklore  Archives.  Los  Angeles. 

Vance  1891:  Lee  F.  Vance,  Three  Lessons  in  Rhabdomancy.  — JAFL  IV.  Austin, 
Texas. 

VanValkenburgh  1947:  Richard  VanValkenburgh,  His  Compass  Was  a  Burro’s  Tail. 
—  DM  11.  Palm  Desert,  California. 

Wagner  1957 — -1958:  Clarence  E.  Wagner,  Death  Valley  Silver.  —  FT  XXXII. 
Austin,  Texas. 

Walter  1947:  George  W.  Walter,  The  Lost  Treasure  of  the  Oneidas.  —  NYFLQ,  3. 
Ithaca,  New  York. 
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Texas. 
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PREFACE 


It  was  Marina  Takalo  herself  who  first  gave  me  the  idea  to  write  this 
book.  In  1962,  she  was  interviewed  in  Helsinki  by  the  author  during  the 
course  of  several  weeks.  These  intensive  interviews  dealt  with  all  central 
elements  and  genres  of  Karelian  culture.  Marina  Takalo  also  enjoyed  the 
prestige  of  a  Karelian  rune  singer  by  performing  Kalevala  runes  in  the  Fes¬ 
tival  Hall  of  the  University  of  Helsinki.  At  the  end  of  a  long  work  day  she 
spontaneously  suggested:  “I  tell  you  everything  I  remember.  I  want  you 
to  know  all  about  the  Karelian  life.  You  tell  others  what  I  have  experienced 
and  seen  in  the  world  so  that  they  understand  what  the  life  of  a  stranger 
is  like.”  As  a  close  friend  of  Marina  Takalo  I  have  wanted  to  be  faithful  to 
her  ideas  and  feelings,  as  a  scholar  to  her  modest  proposal.  This  book  is  a 
result  of  a  ten-years-long  friendship  and  interaction.  I  hope  that  I  have  not 
hidden  her  personality  under  my  theory  and  concepts.  I  tried  to  present  her 
not  as  a  pure  object  of  research  but  to  understand  her  as  a  human  being 
and  as  a  woman.  If  there  are  some  lines  in  this  book  written  more  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  love  than  as  a  neutral  science,  this  is  due  to  our  friendship. 
I  acknowledge  this;  the  right  of  the  scholar  to  be  human:  it  is  an  anthro¬ 
pologist’s  privilege  to  study  human  phenomena  in  a  human  way. 

In  1965,  the  Kalevala  Society  gave  the  first  awards  to  some  competent 
Finnish  tradition  bearers.  Marina  Takalo  belonged  to  the  five  honoured. 
Prof.  Matti  Kuusi,  Chairman  of  the  Society,  asked  me  to  write  a  page  on 
her  for  the  press.  I  quote  my  letter  of  October  14,  1965,  because  it  includes 
the  first  verbally  expressed  idea  for  writing  this  book:  “I  enclose  the  page 
you  asked  me  to  write  on  Marina  Takalo.  I  am  happy  that  she  has  been 
selected  for  this  reward.  I  consider  her  as  the  most  competent  tradition 
bearer  I  know.  I  have  for  a  longer  time  been  intending  to  write  • — -  when  I 
find  some  time  —  a  monograph  study  of  her  repertoire  and  its  sources,  as 
well  as  the  socio-psychological  prerequisites  for  performing  and  transmitting 
folklore.  It  would  be  interesting  to  organize  a  psychological  test  for  Marina 
Takalo  —  and  rather  soon.  She  is  already  75  years  old.”  From  that  year  on¬ 
wards  my  interviews  with  Marina  Takalo  became  more  scientific  in  nature 
as  my  research  plan  was  created. 

Marina  Takalo  is  of  course  the  most  important  person  in  this  book  and 
for  this  study.  She  is  now  beyond  my  thanks.  In  order  to  emphasize  her 
significance  I  want  to  quote  my  first  teacher  in  folkloristics,  Prof.  Matti 
Kuusi.  He  put  the  following  conclusion  to  his  1977  radio  program  “What 
is  Characteristic  of  Finnish  Science?”  (published  in  Kotiseutu  6,  1977,  pp. 
162 — 165):  “Elias  Lonnrot  had  Juhana  Kainulainen  from  Kesalahti  and 
Mateli  Kuivalatar  from  Koitere  as  his  teachers.  Without  Nastja  Rantsi  from 
Salmi,  Martti  Haavio  could  hardly  have  become  a  specialist  in  Karelian 
saint’s  legends.  Juha  Pentikainen,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  pub¬ 
lished  six  years  ago  a  thick  book  on  an  illiterate  old  Viena  Karelian  lady, 
Marina  Takalo.  We  can  ask  Juha  Pentikainen  which  of  them  was  a  Sage, 
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which  a  pupil.  I  also  once  spent  some  hours  in  the  rocking  chair  of  Marina 
Takalo  in  the  city  of  Kemi.  It  was  a  great  moment  as  if  you  had  met  your 
foremother,  back  ten  generations.  I  am  afraid  that  scholars  in  many  other 
fields  are  lacking  those  great  experiences  with  such  specialists  as  Vaino  Tuo- 
maala  (a  well-known  folklore  collector)  or  Marina  Takalo.  Those  moments 
are  very  well  peak  experiences  of  Finnish  science.” 

This  book  has  been  written  under  the  pressure  of  academic  and  admin¬ 
istrative  duties  in  the  new  Department  of  Comparative  Religion  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Helsinki.  This  is  one  reason  why  this  project  has  taken  longer  than  I 
expected  and  had  promised  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  new 
efforts  with  the  theory  and  methods  of  this  study  represent  some  progress 
in  repertoire  and  world  view  analysis.  This  book  is,  however,  much  different 
from  the  Finnish  version,  published  in  1971. 

My  thanks  must  go  first  to  Marina  Takalo  and  her  family,  who  have 
helped  and  encouraged  me  throughout  the  course  of  year’s  work.  During 
the  period  of  research  I  have  been  associated  with  the  Departments  of  Folk- 
loristics  and  Comparative  Religion  at  the  Universities  of  Turku  and  Hel¬ 
sinki.  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  those  departments  as  well  as  my  students 
for  many  valuable  discussions  in  the  seminars  and  lecturing  halls.  The  periods 
spent  as  a  visiting  professor  of  Folklore  and  Anthropology  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  1972,  the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  1972, 
as  well  as  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  1977,  have  all  brought  new  inspiring 
contacts  and  scientific  stimuli.  I  want  to  thank  the  colleagues  in  those  univer¬ 
sities  —  especially  Professors  Alan  Dundes,  Linda  Degh,  Richard  M.  Dorson 
and  Richard  Bauman  —  as  well  as  my  students  in  undergraduate  classes 
and  graduate  seminars  for  many  inspiring  comments.  I  have  felt  that  many 
people  have  been  waiting  for  this  book.  This  knowledge  has  encouraged  me 
towards  further  work. 

Some  names  behind  the  practical  progress  of  the  text  must  be  mentioned 
with  gratitude.  Mrs.  Kaisa  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Alpo  Ratia  have  mostly  assisted 
me  with  the  revision  of  the  English  text.  Miss.  Satu  Apo  has  produced  some 
structural  analyses  of  narrative  folklore.  Mrs.  Mervi  Naakka-Korhonen 
has  drawn  the  maps  as  well  as  the  diagrams  of  this  study,  Mrs.  Kaisa  Sinikara 
has  edited  the  bibliography,  and  the  final  text  has  been  typewritten  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department,  Miss.  Eine  Backman.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
them  for  their  time  and  effort. 


Lapinlahti,  Martikkala 
Christmastide  1977 
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A.  THEORY  AND  METHOD 


1.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  REPERTOIRE  ANALYSIS 

1.1.  An  Individual  as  an  Object  of  Research.  This  study  concerns  the  life  history, 
tradition  repertoire,  and  world  view  of  an  individual:  Marina  Takalo  (1890 — 
1970)  who  was  born  in  a  White  Sea  Karelian  locality  but  lived  most  part 
of  her  life  as  an  emigrant  in  Finland.  As  an  illiterate  person  she  was  totally 
dependent  on  the  mechanisms  of  oral  communication.  Her  life  history  as  well 
as  cultural  and  memorized  knowledge  was  recorded  in  its  entirety  during  the 
course  of  an  intense  field  work  lasting  twelve  years  (1957 — 1969).  The 
collected  information,  which  consists  of  ca.  100  hours  of  tape  recordings, 
is  the  primary  material  of  the  present  study.  Because  of  the  completeness 
of  the  material  a  holistic  analysis  of  the  development  of  her  oral  repertoire 
is  a  central  problem  of  this  study. 

The  problems  studied  in  repertoire  analysis1  are  centered  on  the  individual 
level.  How  does  a  person  select  and  absorb  the  information  that  his  sur¬ 
rounding  culture  offers  him?  How  is  the  individual  enculturated  into  his 
culture  or  socialized  into  the  groups  to  which  he  belongs?2  The  individual 
deserves  attention  both  as  an  idiosyncratic  unit,  who  has  a  unique  life  history 
and  personality,  and  as  a  member  of  a  social  group  in  his  locality  and  cultural 
environment.  When  folkloristic  repertoire  analysis  is  performed  the  study 
naturally  concerns  both  oral  and  literary  tradition,  i.e.  that  social  know¬ 
ledge  which  has  continuity  from  generation  to  generation.3  Repertoire  ana¬ 
lysis  offers  possibilities  for  the  analysis  of  different  nuances  and  aspects  in 
this  traditional  information.  The  researcher  is  afforded  an  opportunity,  for 
example,  of  clarifying  what  is  the  relationship  between  individual,  idio¬ 
syncratic,  memorized  knowledge  within  the  family  or  certain  small  groups, 
and  the  collective  tradition4  known  by  most  people  in  the  community. 

Repertoire  studies  can  also  reveal  the  various  specialists  of  a  community, 
who  in  communication  situations  have  priority  over  certain  tradition  con¬ 
tents  mastered  by  them.  Prime  consideration  here  is  not,  as  frequently  has 
been  the  case  in  tradition  research,  on  the  stereotypes  of  folklore  texts,  but 
on  the  level  of  individuals.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  if  tradition  is  stereo¬ 
typed,  it  is,  however,  ultimately  transmitted  and  formed  by  individuals. 
In  repertoire  research  individuals  are  examined  as  members  of  their  cultures, 
subcultures  or  microcultures,  not  as  human  types,  some  sort  of  modal  or 
ideal  personalities,5  but  as  idiosyncratic  representadves  of  their  cultures. 

1.2.  Tradition  Bearers  as  the  Focus  of  Folkloristic  Studies.  A  critical  review 
of  folklore  studies  reveals  that  up  till  now  the  center  of  interest  has  doubtless 
been  on  the  treatment  of  traditional  texts.  If  the  concept  folklore  were  divided 
into  its  constituent  parts,  it  could  be  shown  that  researchers  have  been  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  “lore”,  whereas  “folk”  has  been  more  or  less  neglected 
or  even  ignored. 
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Of  the  theories  which  centrally  affected  the  history  of  folkloristics,  neither 
evolutionism  nor  diffusionism  was  particularly  interested  in  the  complex 
of  problems  having  to  do  with  individual  bearers  of  tradition.  Evolutionists 
considered  the  tradition  bearers  to  be  mere  keepers  of  cultural  survivals, 
whose  identity  mattered  little.  Texts  were  inherited,  and  the  model  ex¬ 
plaining  their  diversity  was  development.  The  human  psyche  was  considered 
to  be  everywhere  the  same,  but  to  produce  different  results  under  different 
environmental  conditions.  For  the  diffusionists  in  folkloristics,  the  bearers 
of  tradition  were  mainly  talking  automats,  that  transported  tradition  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  “Finnish”  geographico-historical  method6  did 
not  deal  sufficiently  with  tradition  bearers.  Diffusion  was  considered  to 
be  a  mechanical  process,  that  occurred  independently  of  individuals,  like  a 
stream  that  flows  from  its  place  of  origin  in  one  direction,  or  like  a  ring- 
shaped  wave  that  expands  evenly  outwards- 

C.  YV.  von  Sydow  sharply  criticized  the  diffusionistic  methods  in  his 
article  On  the  Spread  of  Tradition7  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  dif¬ 
fusionists  had  neglected  to  examine  the  preconditions  for  the  spreading  of 
tradition.  Von  Sydow  named  his  perspective  the  “biological”  study  of  tra¬ 
dition.  He  stated  that  tradition  does  not  lie  “in  the  depths  of  the  soul  of  the 
people,”  but  that  every  tradition  has  its  custodians,  who  generally  form  a 
minority  of  the  total  population  of  a  community.  “Now  as  heretofore  tradition 
is  bound  up  with  certain  social  circles:  family,  township,  working  groups, 
etc.  If  we  want  to  understand  the  life  of  tradition,  its  origin  and  development, 
its  dissemination  and  transmission,  we  must  therefore  in  the  first  place  give 
heed  to  these  circles  and  the  various  kinds  of  bearers  of  tradition.”8  Among 
the  bearers  of  tradition  von  Sydow  distinguished  two  polar  groups:  the 
active  and  the  passive.  The  former  serve  to  keep  the  tradition  alive  and 
pass  it  on,  the  latter  are  generally  aware  of  the  content  of  the  tradition,  and 
when  asked  perhaps  remember  parts  of  it,  but  do  not  do  anything  to  spread 
the  tradition  or  keep  it  alive.  In  folkloristics  this  dichotomy  has  received 
classical  significance  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one-sided,  attaching  as 
it  does  attention  to  a  single  criterion  of  classification.9  Still  significant  is 
von  Sydow’s  discovery  that  the  boundary  between  active  and  passive  tradition 
bearers  is  variable.  An  active  one  may,  due  to  various  reasons,  become  passive. 
Each  may  be  active  regarding  several  traditions,  but  clearly  passive  in  respect 
to  others.  Von  Sydow  took  note  of  the  collective  social  nature  of  tradition, 
when  he  stressed  the  importance  of  passive  tradition  bearers  as  “the  sounding 
board  of  tradition”  and  as  controllers  of  the  stereotyped  nature  of  tradition. 
Von  Sydow’s  basic  thesis  was  that  tradition  does  not  spread  of  itself,  but  is 
moved  and  transferred  by  bearers  of  tradition. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  research  it  is  not  mere  accident 
that  von  Sydow’s  interest  in  tradition  bearers  dates  from  the  same  period, 
in  which  the  problematics  concerning  individual  and  community  came 
under  the  scope  of  anthropological  research  —  mainly  due  to  the  influence 
of  Boas’s  historico-critical  school,  and  of  Malinowski’s  and  Radcliffe-Brown’s 
lunctionalism.  These  were  both  reactions  against  older  theories  insofar  as 
both  rejected  the  hypotheses  of  universal  evolution  or  diffusion  and 
limited  their  research  problems  geographically.  Further,  they  set  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  field  work.  The  golden  rule  of  the  functionalists  was:  “Ask  the  na- 
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tives.”  In  collecting  as  well  as  studying  they  considered  the  attitudes,  inter¬ 
pretations  and  world  views  of  the  natives  important,  neither  did  they  in 
describing  the  culture’s  totality  and  its  functions  forget  to  depict  individual 
differences.  In  his  study  of  the  Baloma,  Malinowski  examined  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  collective  tradition  and  individual  tradition  in  reference 
to  the  “social  dimension”  of  folk  belief,  and  to  the  variety  of  individual  views. 
He  demonstrated  that  the  community  as  a  whole  has  no  belief  or  view.  Every 
individual  has  his  own  ideas  and  beliefs  which  in  turn  contain  a  social  institu¬ 
tion  and  are  manifested  in  his  behaviour.  In  Malinowski’s  opinion  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  in  mind  both  the  social  institutions,  and  the  interpretations 
and  behaviour  of  the  individual  natives.  Malinowski  observed  that  in  almost 
every  area  of  belief  there  is  a  class  of  people  whose  particular  position  entitles 
them  to  specialized  knowledge  concerning  the  beliefs.10  Hence,  Malinowski 
delineated  the  class  specializing  religious  tradition  as  one  which  knows  the 
traditional  texts  and  has  a  command  of  traditional  interpretations  and  ex¬ 
planations.  Their  opinion  is  considered  by  the  natives  to  be  an  orthodox 
manifestation  of  the  religion.  Even  if  the  community  values  these  authorative 
specialists,  their  knowledge  does  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  is  therefore  not  the  same  as  collective  tradition.  Collective 
tradition  does  not  include  the  distinctive  knowledge  of  the  specialists.  Out¬ 
side  collective  tradition  stands  also  another  category,  namely  individual 
views  which  therefore  are  called  “idiosyncracies”. 

The  historico-critical  school  developed  a  field  method  consisting  of  intensive 
collaboration  between  a  researcher  and  an  informant.  The  anthropologist 
took  a  member  of  a  culture  being  studied  as  his  assistant,  whom  he  might 
interview  and  through  whom  he  could  control  his  hypotheses  “from  the 
inside.”  Boas  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Indian  named  James  Teit, 
prepared  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  Salish  tribe.  In  the  subsequent  period 
there  appeared  autobiographies  either  written  by  Indians  themselves  or 
dictated  by  them  to  researchers.11 

The  study  of  singers  and  storytellers,  so  popular  during  the  1920s  and 
1930s  in  various  countries,  could  be  considered  to  be  a  folkloristic  application 
of  functionalistic  and  historicalistic  field  methods.  These  studies  gradually 
led  to  the  compilation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  monographs.  Mono¬ 
graphs  of  storytellers  are  microresearch  in  which  the  object  is  usually  one 
gifted  storyteller  or  singer.  The  quality  of  the  material  obtained  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  researcher  himself  did  the  field  work.  In 
the  course  of  years-long  collecting  it  was  necessary  to  go  deep  into  often 
neglected  questions  regarding  the  storyteller’s  biography,  milieu,  context 
of  the  tradition  and  so  forth.  Thus,  monographs  on  storytellers  are  valuable 
because  of  their  material,  even  if  methodologically  the  analysis  has  often  gone 
only  halfway. 

The  study  Eine  sibirische  Marchenerzahlerin,  by  the  Soviet  scholar,  Mark 
Azadovskii  has  guaranteed  the  position  of  a  classic  for  its  writer  among  the 
authors  of  folktale-narrator  monographs.  There  Azadovskii  presents  the 
folktale  repertoire  of  the  illiterate  Siberian  teller,  Natalja  Osipovna  Vino¬ 
kurova,  collected  by  himself  in  1915  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Lena. 
The  folk  tales  of  Vinokurova,  the  frequencies  of  which  he  does  not  report, 
originate  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village,  or  have  been  heard  either  from 
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travellers,  or  in  town.12  As  a  folktale-narrator  Vinokurova  represents  a  character 
deviating  from  the  prototype  of  the  Siberian  storyteller:  the  tales  are  short, 
she  avoids  repetition,  she  eschews  the  habitual  starting  and  ending  formulas 
and  the  stylistic  division  into  three  scenes;  she  makes  generalizations,  re¬ 
ductions,  and  combinations  of  sections  which  she  thinks  have  minor  signifi¬ 
cance.  Vinokurova  is  less  interested  in  the  fantasy  of  the  folk  tale  than  in  its 
psychological  and  local  historical  meaning.  Azadovskii  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasizes  the  narrative  talent  of  his  informant:  Vinokurova  mimics,  dramatizes, 
motivates  the  characteristics  of  her  heroes  and  draws  parallels  between  the 
fiction  and  reality.  Azadovskii  considers  that  Vinokurova  observes  the  world 
from  the  aspect  of  a  “woman”  and  “one  who  is  poor,”  letting  her  personal 
interests  be  reflected  in  the  characteristics  and  fates  of  the  heroes.13  Aza- 
dovskii’s  method  of  collecting  and  study  served  as  a  pattern  for  a  whole 
generation  of  folklorists  in  die  Soviet  Union  and,  among  other  places,  in 
Hungary.14  These  studies  discuss  folktale  repertoire,  biography,  description 
of  personality  and  milieu  of  the  narrator  and  his  social  relations.  Among 
factors  disturbing  the  analysis,  the  centrality  of  aesthetic  valuation  might 
be  the  most  significant  in  the  case  of  both  Azadovskii  and  most  of  his  followers. 

One  receives  the  impression  that  the  talent  of  the  narrator  had,  as  it  were, 
blinded  the  researcher  and  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  problem  involved 
in  the  material.  Azadovskii  also  tries  to  show  that  his  Vinokurova  is  an 
artist  whose  problems  are  of  an  aesthetic  nature.15  A  more  analytic  level 
has  been  retained  by  the  Hungarian  school  which  concentrated  on  the  work 
of  mapping  out  folktaletellers  as  well  as  on  studying  the  personality  of  the 
informant.16  Problems  concerning  the  creation  and  transmission  of  folksongs 
have  also  been  central  in  American  folkloristics  since  the  1960’s.17 

Many  studies  of  tradition  bearers  in  folkloristics  seem  to  have  been 
troubled  by  an  error  in  perspective  inasmuch  as  bearers  of  tradition 
have  often  been  onesidedly  examined  as  gifted,  creative  personalities  with 
no  connection  to  any  community.18  Psychological  research  has  clearly  centered 
on  the  individual,  yet  even  the  consideration  of  recall  and  recognition  has 
been  disregarded.  When  the  communication  of  oral  tradition  is  analyzed 
as  social  behaviour,  one  should  examine  tradition  bearers  not  only  as  individual 
transmitters  of  tradition,  but  also  as  the  possessors  of  certain  social  roles, 
who  again  are  expected  by  the  community  to  fulfill  those  roles.  In  creating 
a  typology  for  tradition  bearers  in  a  community,  the  social  roles  of  the  tradition 
bearers  and  the  role  behaviour  actualized  in  the  transmission  of  different 
genres  should  especially  be  kept  in  mind.  Because  communication  is  social 
behaviour,  one  should  try  to  study  the  situations  under  which  the  different 
genres  are  actualized  as  well  as  their  characteristic  social  groups.  The  means 
of  social  control  should,  of  course,  not  be  underestimated  in  the  analysis. 
It  is  important  to  study  to  what  extent  different  genres  presuppose  speciali¬ 
zation,  and  whether  or  not  certain  role-sets  can  be  observed  among  the 
specialists. 

1.3.  Superorganic  Structures  and  Individual  Creativity.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  folklore  has  been  considered  to  be  its  great  persistence  with  respect  to 
form.  Content  may  vary,  but  form  is  relatively  stable  and  stereotyped.  How¬ 
ever,  despite  the  stability  of  form  and  the  opportunities  for  its  study,  the 
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formal  composition  of  an  item  of  folklore  has  proved  much  less  challenging 
to  folklorists  than  the  task  of  searching  for  that  item’s  origin.19  The  view 
that  has  long  limited  folkloristic  research,  namely  that  tradition  texts  are 
indivisible  units,  must  therefore  be  rejected.  It  would  be  more  useful  to 
analyse  the  same  text  from  several  different  angles  and  at  different  levels 
(cf.  §  2.4),  for  example,  that  of  content,  form,  style,  structure,  texture,  function, 
use  and  meaning,  as  has  been  done  in  functional,  structural  and  formal 
studies.  The  question  of  the  interdependence  of  the  different  factors  must  not, 
however,  be  left  aside.  Folkloristic  structuralism  would,  for  example,  find 
itself  faced  with  a  crisis  if  it  were  not  able  to  relate  its  observations  to  other 
aspects  of  folklore  research. 

One  interesting  question  in  repertoire  analysis  concerns  the  relationship 
between  individual  and  tradition:  What  are  the  limits  of  individual  impression 
upon  tradition  formation  and  folklore  communication?  A  scholar  who  focussed 
particular  attention  upon  the  question  of  regularities  of  the  narrative  tradition 
was  the  Dane  Axel  Olrik,  who  in  1908  advanced  the  theory  of  the  so-called 
epic  laws  of  narration.  In  his  opinion  the  entire  world  of  the  narrative  tradition 
adheres  to  rules  which  are  above  space  and  time.  In  this  connection  Olrik 
made  a  departure  from  current  terminology  and  employed  the  concept  of 
Sagenwelt.  Olrik  indeed  agreed  that  particular  national  traits  also  exist  but, 
in  comparison  with  general  regularities,  these  are  more  of  the  order  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  dialect.  Olrik  stated:  “We  name  these  principles ’laws’,  because 
they  limit  the  composition  of  oral  literature  in  a  different  way,  a  way  that 
is  stricter  than  is  the  case  in  other  literature.”20 

The  way  in  which  Olrik  set  forth  his  laws  is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
he  considered  them  to  be  universally  true  irrespective  of  time,  nationality 
or  culture.  What  is  involved  here  is  to  use  the  terminology  of  cultural  anthro¬ 
pology,  the  notion  of  a  superorganic  culture.  This  notion  considers  that,  in 
addition  to  the  organic  level  which  is  controlled  by  man,  there  also  exists 
a  superorganic  level  which  is  above  man.21  Man  is  dependent  on  this  and 
it  renders  his  behaviour  consistent.  Olrik  felt  that  the  epic  laws  somehow 
control  individual  narrators  and  are  above  them:  The  narrator  obeys  them 
blindly.  Carried  to  the  extreme  this  view  of  the  significance  of  epic  laws 
might  lead  one  to  underestimate  the  individual  and  social  component  in 
the  narrative  cycle.  In  this  respect  we  need  merely  to  consider  the  lack  of 
interest  which  diffusionists  show  in  the  study  of  individual  tradition  bearers.22 
Are  epic  laws  in  the  last  analysis  as  superorganic  as  Olrik  assumes  them 
to  be?  At  any  rate  there  seems  to  exist  a  danger  of  totally  passing  by  the 
useful  question  of  how  these  “epic  laws”  are  involved  in  the  process  of  com¬ 
munication  itself.  On  what  levels  can  these  rules  be  studied  analytically? 
Do  all  narrative  genres  obey  the  same  laws  as  Olrik  assumed?  Are  tradition 
bearers  aware  of  these  epic  laws  or  not?  Are  their  functions  manifest  or 
latent?  To  what  extent  is  the  creation,  transformation  or  reproduction  of 
tradition  a  cognitive  process  and  to  what  extent  does  this  process  escape 
the  awareness  of  the  narrator? 

Many  such  questions  have  been  neglected.  They  might  have  been  solved 
through  studying  both  the  individuals  who  transmit  a  genre  as  well  as  the 
communication  process  itself.  For  example,  are  the  epic  laws  so  universal 
that  they  concern  all  the  genres  in  the  narrative  tradition?  On  the  basis  of 
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a  study  of  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  a  negative  answer  seems  to  be  indicated. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  more  likely  that  each  genre  forms,  as  it  were,  its  own 
code,  conforming  to  its  own  rules  which  differ  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
from  those  of  other  genres. 

Some  folklorists  who  have  studied  tradition  bearers  have  placed  emphasis 
on  the  performance  of  folklore  as  an  act  of  creation.  For  example,  Albert 
B.  Lord  considers  every  singer  of  epics  a  poet  who  composes  his  repertoire 
in  the  course  of  the  oral  performance.  The  singer  of  epics,  thus,  is  not  only 
a  tradition  bearer  but  a  creative  poet.23  To  substantiate  his  hypothesis  Lord 
makes  an  observance  that  the  same  epic  product  is  different  in  the  repertoire 
of  different  singers  and  also  in  the  various  phases  of  the  same  singer.  According 
to  Lord,  all  the  singers  use  the  material  in  a  traditional,  but  not  an  identical 
manner.24  Linda  Degh  writes  about  the  storytellers  as  follows:  “The  special 
gift  of  any  storyteller  consists  in  his  being  able  to  shape  a  tale.  He  is  able 
not  only  to  narrate  well,  however,  but  to  keep  in  his  memory  a  great  number 
of  tales  from  the  traditional  supply  —  more  than  the  average  person  could 
retain,  and  he  constantly  reworks  them  in  accordance  with  his  own  artistic 
talents.  The  narrators  can  therefore  be  distinguished  by  type  according  to 
the  way  they  proceed  in  shaping  a  marchen.”25  According  to  Linda  Degh, 
creative  shaping  manifests  itself,  1.  both  in  the  composition,  in  the  structure 
of  the  tale,  and  in  the  technique  of  motif  combinations;  2.  through  combining 
tale  and  reality;  3.  in  the  style  and  recital  of  the  storyteller.26 

In  the  structural  studies  of  folklore,  the  question  whether  structure  is 
“knowable”  raises  an  important  theoretical  issue.  Alan  Dundes  writes: 
“Structural  analysts  claim  that  they  have  identified  structural  patterns  in 
myth,  fairy  tales,  or  some  other  genre.  In  short,  they  say  they  ‘know’  what 
the  underlying  structural  patterns  are  and  they  can  articulate  them.  But 
what  about  the  informants  who  tell  the  tales?  Do  they  ‘know’  the  structural 
patterns  which  underlie  the  tales  they  tell.”27  Levi-Strauss  contends  that 
as  a  rule  they  do  not.  “Although  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that  the 
speakers  who  create  and  transmit  myths  may  become  aware  of  their  structure 
and  mode  of  operation,  this  cannot  occur  as  a  normal  thing,  but  only  partially 
and  intermittently.  In  the  particular  example  we  are  dealing  with  here, 
it  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  the  natives  of  central  Brazil,  over  and 
above  the  fact  that  they  are  fascinated  by  mythological  stories,  have  any 
understanding  of  the  systems  of  interrelations  to  which  we  reduce  them.”28 
Propp,  too,  suggests  that  storytellers  are  constrained  insofar  as  he  claims 
they  cannot  depart  from  the  overall  sequence  of  functions  in  fairytale  structure, 
which  may  imply  that  storytellers  do  not  know  the  superorganic  structural 
patterns  which  limit  their  creativity.29  Dundes,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
have  the  opinion,  “storytellers  in  some  sense  do  ‘know’  the  structural  patterns 
which  underlie  their  narratives.”30 

In  this  study  the  problem  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  super- 
organic  structures  and  individual  liberties  is  studied  on  the  basis  of  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  repertoire.  The  object  of  study  is  not  solely  the  transmission  process 
of  tradition,  but  in  addition,  the  formation  of  tradition  in  a  human  mind. 
It  seems  to  be  possible  to  study  the  formation  or  transformation  process  of 
folklore  in  principally  the  same  manner  that  transformational  linguistics31 
studies  utterances  to  find  out  how  language  is  created.  The  key  to  creating 
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is  competence.  A  competent  tradition  bearer  not  only  reproduces  formerly 
learned  material,  but  also,  according  to  mastered  rules,  transforms  familiar 
elements  into  new  wholes.  What  are  the  liberties  of  creating,  such  that  the 
message  communicated  remains  tradition?  Is  tradition  superorganic,  above 
individuals,  controlling  their  thoughts  and  actions,  as  is  often  claimed,  or 
does  the  individual  have  the  freedom  to  form,  transform  and  impress  the 
tradition  in  conformity  with  his  personality? 

Indeed,  what  are  the  liberties  of  a  storyteller  or  a  singer?  Another  interesting 
question  is  to  what  degree  these  rules  vary  for  different  genres  and  what 
degree  of  individual  variation  is  permitted  in  the  different  genres.  In  other 
words:  What  is  the  generic  grammar  of  an  individual  folklore  repertoire? 


2.  A  HOLISTIC  VIEW  OF  THE  TRANSMISSION  PROCESS 

2.1.  Oral  Transmission  of  Knowledge.  Marina  Takalo  was  a  person  who  could 
not  read  or  write  and,  thus,  was  totally  dependent  on  the  oral  transmission. 
For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  in  this  study  to  deal  with  the  general  problematics 
of  tradition  communication  between  individuals  within  a  society.  This  kind 
of  approach  lies  between  the  traditional  fields  of  folkloristics  and  linguistic 
or  psychological  anthropology.  A  holistic  view  of  the  transmission  process 
means  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  synthesis  by  analysing  systematically  the 
different  variables  of  the  oral  communication.  In  this  way  the  scholar  must 
direct  his  attention  to  all  the  factors  that  can  influence  the  transmission  of 
tradition,  those  factors  that  concern  the  culture,  the  community,  the  individual 
or  the  deep  structure  of  the  tradition  itself  and  also  to  the  interaction  between 
all  these  factors. 

Folkloristics  is  most  emphatically  a  discipline  in  which  progress  to  a  large 
extent  follows  trends  within  neighbouring  disciplines.  Stimuli  have  been 
taken  from  such  fields  as  history,  comparative  literature,  psychology,  soci¬ 
ology,  cultural  anthropology,  comparative  religion,  linguistics,  etc.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  many  of  the  impulses  at  present  available  will  be  ignored 
and  not  applied  to  folkloristic  problems  if  folklorists  do  not  recognise  that 
not  only  should  tradition  texts  be  the  object  of  their  study  but  also  the  events 
that  accompany  the  transmission  of  the  tradition.  Today  this  means  that 
both  oral  communication  and  the  channels  by  which  mass  lore  is  conveyed 
need  to  be  studied  and  explained  together  with  the  interaction  that  takes 
place  between  written  and  oral  means  of  communication.  In  fact,  this  is 
but  one  basic  model  of  human  intercourse.  The  transmission  of  tradition 
from  one  generation  to  another  is  the  process  on  which  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  culture,  “social  transfer”,  is  based.32 

The  informing  process  within  a  society  is  usually  divided  into  (1)  the 
action  of  transmitting  tradition  information,  and  (2)  action  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  information.  Transmission  of  information  can  be  divided 
into  teaching  and  upbringing.  In  a  modern  civilization,  the  former  is  carried 
out  primarily  by  the  school  institution,  from  pre-school  institutions  to  uni¬ 
versities,  the  latter  dominantly  by  the  primary  groups  of  an  individual,  such 
as  the  family.  Upbringing  means  to  make  individuals  acquainted  with  or 
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oriented  to  the  rules  of  behaviour  or  norms  that  are  demanded  for  the  security 
of  an  individual. 

In  an  oral  society,  the  channels  of  information  are  less  complicated  than 
in  a  modern  society,  and  the  formation  of  new  information  is  far  less  rapid 
in  tempo.  Illiterate  societies  are  more  homogenous  as  to  their  social  structure 
and  hierarchy,  and  then,  too,  the  institutions  for  the  transmission  of  in¬ 
formation  are  in  many  cases  the  same.  In  cultural  anthropology,  information 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  has  been  described  generally 
by  the  concept  of  “culture”.33  Also  the  formation  of  new  information  is  tied  up 
with  the  cultures  where  inventions  are  made.  We  can  say  that  an  individual 
who  comes  by  birth  to  a  community  does  not  develop  and  create  a  culture 
of  his  own,  but  the  culture  develops  him.  The  hegemony  of  man  in  the  world 
is  not  secured  primarily  by  his  ability  to  invent  new  things  all  the  time,  but 
by  his  capability  of  adopting,  transferring,  and  applying  tradition.  This 
approach  emphasizes,  as  Clifford  Geertz  phrases  it,  “becoming  human 
through  culture”: 

.  .  .  “When  seen  as  a  set  of  symbolic  devices  for  controlling  behavior,  extra- 
somatic  sources  of  information,  culture  provides  the  link  between  what 
men  are  intrinsically  capable  of  becoming  and  what  they  actually,  one  by 
one,  in  fact  become.  Becoming  human  is  becoming  individual,  and  we  become 
individual  under  the  guidance  of  cultural  patterns,  historically  created  sys¬ 
tems  of  meaning  in  terms  of  which  we  give  form,  order,  point,  and  direction 
to  our  lives.  And  the  cultural  patterns  involved  are  not  general  but  specific 
—  not  just  ’marriage’  but  a  particular  set  of  notions  about  what  men  and 
women  are  like,  how  spouses  should  treat  one  another,  or  who  should  properly 
marry  whom;  not  just  ’religion’  but  belief  in  the  wheel  of  karma,  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  a  month  of  fasting,  or  the  practice  of  cattle  sacrifice.  Man  is  to  be 
defined  neither  by  his  innate  capacities  alone,  ...  nor  by  his  actual  behaviors 
alone,  ...  but  rather  by  the  link  between  them,  by  the  way  in  which  the  first 
is  transformed  into  the  second,  his  generic  potentialities  focused  into  his 
spesific  performances.”34 

In  studying  the  transmission  of  tradition  one  can  distinguish  between 
enculturation  (the  internalization  of  culture)  and  socialization  (the  integration 
into  society  and  its  norms).  In  an  illiterate  society  these  processes  are  oral 
while  in  a  literate  society  they  are  both  written  and  oral  (§  9.2). 

2.2.  Oral  Tradition,  Memorized  Knowledge  and  Folklore.  The  concept  “oral 
tradition”  is  the  counterpart  to  “literary  tradition”.  Albert  B.  Lord35  points 
out  that  oral  tradition  —  he  refers  especially  to  epic  verse  —  is  learnt  orally, 
coined  orally,  and  transmitted  orally.  The  minimal  definition  of  tradition 
includes  “culture  (elements)  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another”.36 
The  verb  tradere  (Lat.)  contains  at  the  root  the  aspect  of  continuity.  Another 
criterion  of  tradition  is  its  social  character.  From  this  aspect,  tradition  and 
“memorized  knowledge”  are  concepts  which  are  not  to  be  identified.  “Mem¬ 
orized  knowledge”  is  information  which  in  general  is  retained  by  man 
unwritten  in  his  memory:  information  tied  up  with  the  human  mechanisms 
of  memory,  and  for  that  reason  prone  to  different  transformations.  Those 
changes  may  result  from  the  failure  of  memory  and  contamination  with  the 
rest  of  material  in  memory.  The  case  with  tradition  is  similar,  but  all  memory 
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information  is  not  tradition,  nor  does  all  “individual  knowledge”  become 
tradition.  In  the  process  of  adaptation  into  tradition  the  choice  made  by 
the  society,  the  so  called  social  control  is  crucial.  Besides  collective  tradition, 
we  can  find  also  group  tradition  and  craft  tradition,  in  a  community.  The 
preservation  of  material  from  one  generation  to  another,  by  individuals,  but 
not  generally  known  by  the  community,  is  typical  of  individual  tradition.  Pieces 
of  behaviour  typical  of  just  one  individual,  are  to  be  kept  apart  from  individual 
traditions.  These  will  only  seldom  become  tradition.  If  the  information 
carried  by  an  individual  has  no  continuity,  if  it  is  not  handed  down,  if  the 
whole  society,  or  one  of  its  groups,  does  not  accept  it,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  tradition.37 

Traditionally,  the  problems  of  oral  tradition  have  belonged  to  folklorists. 
However,  not  many  folklorists  actually  study  “oral  tradition”,  but  folklore 
instead,  which  is  given  different  meanings  by  scholars.  It  is  surprising  that 
many  international  terminologies  of  folklore  do  not  even  mention  the  concept 
“oral  tradition”.  Funk  &  Wagnall’s  Dictionary  of  Folklore,  Mythology  and 
Legend38  gives  a  list  of  views  of  24  scholars  concerning  folklore,  and  does 
not  define  the  concept  normatively.  The  content  analysis  of  the  ideas  of  the 
21  writers  reveals  the  heterogeneity  of  their  views.  In  the  characterization 
of  folklore  the  most  frequently  repeated  words  are  “tradition”  (13),  “oral” 
(13),  “transmission”  (6),  “survival”  (6),  “social”  (6).  Most  definers  (13) 
agree  that  folklore  is  found  in  both  primitive  and  civilized  societies.  Some 
18  writers  include  literature  in  folklore,  12  include  religion,  5  include  crafts, 
and  3  writers  include  folk  speech  in  folklore.  The  view  of  the  majority  is 
that  the  criterion  of  folklore  is  simply  “oral  transmission”.39  Alan  Dundes40 
points  out  that  this  cannot  be  the  only  criterion,  and  he  is  undoubtedly 
right.  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  approve  of  Dundes’s  pessimistic  attitude 
towards  operational  definitions.  In  his  work  The  Study  of  Folklore  (1966) 
Dundes  does  not  define  the  concept  ’’folklore”  at  all,  but  is  contented  merely 
to  list  some  forms  of  folklore. 

The  differences  in  such  views  may  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the 
aspects  of  literature  (aesthetics),  on  one  hand,  and  anthropology,  on  the 
other.  In  the  former  case,  folklore  is  considered  to  be  a  species  of  literature 
or  more  specifically  of  oral  literature,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  considered  a 
central  element  of  a  cultural  entity.  When  the  aspect  is  aesthetic,  the  pivot 
is  in  text-critical  analysis;  but  an  anthropologically  oriented  folklorist  pays 
principal  attention  to  the  context  of  the  tradition  and  aims  at  explaining 
the  use,  meaning  and  function  of  a  tradition.  The  position  of  folklore  within 
anthropology  has  been  considered  by  William  R.  Bascom  in  his  numerous 
articles.  In  his  paper  Folklore  and  Anthropology,  he  writes  as  follows:  “Folk¬ 
lore,  to  the  anthropologist,  is  a  part  of  culture  but  not  the  whole  of  culture. 
It  includes  myths,  legends,  tales,  proberbs,  riddles,  the  texts  of  ballads  and 
other  songs,  and  other  forms  of  lesser  importance,  but  not  folk  art,  folk  dance, 
folk  music,  folk  costume,  folk  medicine,  folk  custom,  or  folk  belief  .  .  .  All 
folklore  is  orally  transmitted,  but  not  all  that  is  orally  transmitted  is  folklore.”41 

This  definition  is  regarded  as  too  narrow  by  many  folklorists  because  many 
categories,  e.g.,  belief  tradition  and  the  musicological  subject  of  ballads  and 
other  folk  songs,  not  included  in  the  text  of  them,  are  left  outside  the  concept 
“folklore”.  For  Bascom,  folklore  is  “verbal  art”,  a  label  he  uses  in  subsequent 
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papers.42  However,  the  idea  of  differentiating  the  two  terms  is  good.  If  “folk¬ 
lore”  and  “oral  tradition”  were  identified,  all  information  in  non-literate 
cultures  would  be  included  under  the  term  “folklore”.  The  differentiation 
of  the  terms  gives  the  advantage,  among  other  things,  that  we  need  not 
necessarily  attach  the  criterion  “oral”  to  folklore.  In  practice,  a  folklorist 
also  confronts  literary  tradition  (booklore)  and  either  wholly  or  partly  non¬ 
verbal  material.  The  meaning  of  the  concept  “oral  tradition”  depends  crucially 
on  what  is  understood  by  the  words  “oral”  and  “tradition”,  whereas  the 
meaning  of  “folklore”  consists  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  “folk”  and  “lore”. 
The  task  of  a  student  of  folklore  is  both  wider,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  narrower  than  that  of  one  who  deals  with  oral  tradition. 
The  latter  studies  all  orally  transmitted  tradition  information,  the  former 
only  a  part  of  it,  but  he  may,  in  addition  to  verbal  tradition,  also  consider 
non-verbal  material  and,  besides  oral  tradition,  written  material  as  well. 
The  central  problem  of  the  study  of  oral  tradition  is  the  process  by  which 
tradition  is  transmitted  in  speech  from  speaker  to  hearer. 

In  their  thirst  for  text  materials,  folklorists  have  all  too  often  been  content 
to  approach  their  research  material  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  merely  written 
documents.  The  care  taken  in  trying  to  locate  every  single  item  of  information 
from  archives  and  literary  sources  for  comparative  research  has  been  com¬ 
mendable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  on  how  the  texts  came  to  be  in 
the  archives,  or  in  the  books,  how  they  came  to  be  noted  down  and  what 
was  the  context  in  which  they  existed  as  living  traditions  has  often  been  ignored. 
What  Malinowski  said  as  early  as  192643  has  been  forgotten:  “The  text,  of 
course,  is  extremely  important,  but  without  the  context  it  remains  lifeless.” 
The  significance  of  written  variants  has  also  been  overestimated  when 
attempts  have  been  made  by  diffusionists  to  arrive  at  the  original  function 
of  a  folk  tale,  for  example,  through  only  interpreting  texts.  It  is  true  that 
a  really  skilful  text  critic  can  make  certain  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the 
text  alone  but  a  reliable  taxonomy  of  tradition  presupposes  careful  analysis 
of  both  source  and  context  at  the  field  work  stage.  Dundes  writes:  “One 
cannot  always  guess  the  meaning  from  context.  For  this  reason,  folklorists 
must  actively  seek  to  elicit  the  meaning  of  folklore  from  the  folk.”44 

2.3.  Folklore  Performance  as  Social  Interaction.  In  the  present  study  the  oral 
repertoire  of  an  individual  is  analyzed  in  its  entirety.  Folklore  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  text  or  a  collection  of  texts  but  rather  as  a  process.  This  kind 
of  interaction,  i.e.  structured  behaviour  understood  by  others  as  symbolic 
enactments,  has  been  described  with  the  concept  of  performance.  Roger  D. 
Abrahams  writes:  “And  by  performance,  we  seem  to  mean  a  condition 
in  which  role-playing  and  patterning  of  expression  —  i.e.,  stylization  — 
and  overt,  highly  marked  elements  of  style,  are  foregrounded,  using  the 
devices  of  artifice.”45  The  performance-oriented  folklorists  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  this  approach  for  genre  analysis.46  In  my  opinion,  the 
usefulness  of  the  research  aspect  is  more  appropriate  in  the  holistic  analysis 
of  the  process  of  folklore  communication.  I  quote  Abrahams:  “A  performance 
is  a  coming  together  occasion  on  which  performer  and  audience  bring  mutual 
patterns  of  expectation  to  the  situation  of  performance.  The  performer  then, 
given  his  ability  to  actively  produce  a  narrative  will  be  relying  heavily  upon 
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the  audience’s  understanding  of  the  lineaments  of  both  the  type  and  its 
individual  manifestations.  Of  importance  in  such  an  approach  is  not  the 
item  itself  but  the  total  event  in  which  the  item  provides  the  primary 
focus.  The  performer  serves  to  heighten  awareness  of  this  possibility  of 
participation.  His  role  as  presented  is  to  activate  the  sense  of  meaningful 
encounter,  meaningful  transaction.  He  differs  from  the  members  of  his  au¬ 
dience  only  in  that  he  has  a  productive  competence  within  that  type  of  perform¬ 
ance,  while  their’s  is,  at  least  at  the  moment,  a  receptive  competence .”47 

Communication  theory  provides  a  specialized  approach  to  problems 
encountered  in  the  study  of  the  transmission  (communication)  of  a  message 
(information)  from  one  source  to  another.  This  study  is  essentially  based  on 
the  systematics  of  probability,  working  with  so-called  “information-theoretic 
models”.  The  basic  formula  of  the  system  of  communication  has  five  elements 
in  it,  (1)  the  information  source,  (2)  the  transmitter,  (3)  the  channel  of  trans¬ 
mission,  (4)  the  receiver,  (5)  the  destination.48  The  source  of  information 
produces  messages  to  be  communicated  and  chooses  the  desired  message 
from  possible  alternatives.  The  transmitter  turns  the  message  into  a  signal,  and 
sends  it  through  different  channels  of  communication  to  the  receiver.  The 
function  of  the  receiver  is  to  transform  the  transmitted  and  received  into  a 
message  again,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  destination.  From  this  aspect,  oral 
transmission  can  be  characterized  as  a  process  where  the  source  of  information 
is  the  brains  of  the  speaker,  the  transmitter  the  speech  organs,  the  channel 
the  air,  the  receiver  the  ears  of  the  hearer,  and  the  destination  the  brains 
of  the  hearer.  Like  any  information,  oral  tradition  is  liable  to  distortion  from 
different  transformations  caused  by  disturbances  which  are  labelled  noise 
in  communication  theory.  The  concept  includes  all  the  factors  influencing 
the  transmission  and  causing  the  received  message  not  to  be  identical  with 
the  sent  one. 


INFORMATION 
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Schematic  diagram  of  a  general  communication  system 

The  transmission  process  of  oral  tradition  can  be  illustrated  diagram- 
matically49  as  follows: 
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The  oral  transmission  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  interaction  between 
at  least  two  persons.  Both  a  storyteller  and  a  listener  or  group  of  listeners 
are  required.  Interaction  at  the  verbal  level  is  not  possible  if  the  storyteller 
and  the  listener  do  not  understand  each  other,  if  they  do  not  share  a  common 
linguistic  and  paralinguistic  code.50  A  fund  of  common  knowledge  and 
common  expectations,  i.e.,  a  common  culture  is  also  needed.  Context  gives 
the  message  meaning  in  a  given  situation.  One  of  the  mistakes  made  by  folk¬ 
lorists  in  the  past  has  been  to  regard  storytelling  as  a  stereotyped  process 
which  could  not  be  changed  in  its  details  and  which  always  followed  a  fixed 
pattern.  Studies  in-depth  have,  however,  shown  that  each  storytelling  situation 
is  unique  by  nature:  it  is  an  event  which  occurs  only  once  in  the  same  temporal, 
spatial  and  social  circumstances.51 

The  minimum  criterion  of  a  ‘"community”  is  two  individuals52.  Storytelling 
is  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  event  in  which  the  participants 
do  not  function  simply  as  individuals  but  in  which  they  control  each  other 
and  adopt  certain  role  behaviour  by  their  social  status  and  relationships 
according  to  a  regular  pattern.  The  storytelling  situation  is  also  a  communicative 
process:  the  verbal  message  is  transferred  directly  from  the  transmitter  to 
the  receiver  by  means  of  a  personal  contact.  This  process  can  be  illustrated 
by  diagrams: 


circle 


chain 


wheel 


In  the  case  of  a  story  told  to  only  one  listener  the  communication  pattern53 
is  that  of  a  chain  while  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  listeners  we  are  dealing  with 
the  pattern  which  is  called  a  circle.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  an  active  social 
institution:  it  has  no  organization,  it  is  relatively  free  in  its  form  and  there 
is  no  chosen  leader.  The  wheel  is  less  active,  but  a  well  organized  one;  solid 
leadership  is  peculiar  to  it,  but  the  members  often  are  unsatisfied  with  the 
system.  The  chain  and  the  Y  are  lines  of  communication  in  which  the  degree 
of  organization  is  slight:  information  is  transmitted  from  one  individual  to 
another  without  any  formal  way  of  exerting  social  control.  A  person  who, 
with  his  contacts,  creates  connections  between  two  or  more  groups,  is  called 
a  “link  of  connection”  in  socio-psychological  research. 

2.4.  A  Multi- Dimensional  Approach  to  Tradition  Communication.  This  scheme 
illustrates  my  view  of  the  dimensions  that  should  be  considered  when  holisti¬ 
cally  studying  the  transmission  of  oral  tradition.  The  segmental  dimensions 
have  been  divided  into  three  levels.  Level  A  includes  (1)  ecological  environ¬ 
ment,  (2)  groups.  Level  B  is  individually  psychological:  (3)  values,  (4)  statuses, 
(5)  cognition,  (6)  affection,  (7)  conation.  Level  C  includes  the  manifestations 
of  tradition,  (8)  texture,  (9)  style,  (10)  content,  (11)  structure.  The  variables 
inside  the  circle  have  been  grouped  in  three.  The  lowest  level  D  concerns 
the  individual  and  social  psychological  factors  which  influence  the  formation 
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of  a  tradition:  12.  social  roles,  13.  frame  of  reference,  14.  social  control.  The 
highest  level  is  about  the  context  of  a  tradition  message,  and  is  divided  into 
15.  function,  16.  use,  17,  meaning.  The  central  level  inside  the  circle  illustrates 
the  phases  of  social  transmission. 

1 :  The  ecological  environment  includes  the  culture-ecological  aspect  demanded 
for  the  observation  of  oral  tradition.  Tradition  has  a  temporal  and  local 
dependence  on  the  cultural  environment  where  it  is  being  transmitted. 
Ecological  study  of  tradition  tends,  among  other  things,  to  take  account  of 
the  dependence  of  a  tradition  on  the  habitates,  to  eliminate  the  variables 
due  to  contacts  with  other  cultures  (acculturation)  to  find  out  if,  e.g.,  the 
membership  of  a  group  with  the  same  source  of  livelihood  bears  any  con¬ 
sequent  influence  upon  tradition,  its  context,  functions,  and  contents.64 
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2 :  The  groups,  in  the  last  resort,  form  the  social  environment  of  man  and 
maintain  the  culture  that  is  taught  to  an  individual.  The  groups  are  responsible 
for  social  control  and  determine  the  values,  norms  and  sanctions  which  are 
desired  to  be  observed  by  an  individual  in  his  behaviour.  Characteristics 
of  a  group  are  continuity,  reciprocity,  an  organized  nature,  solidarity  between 
the  members,  common  norms,  aims,  and  values,  and  the  presence  of  several 
members.55 

3:  Values  are  the  goals  towards  which  man  aims  in  his  social  behaviour: 
the  behaviour  of  an  individual  is  a  choice  between  different  social  values. 
The  values  may  be  economical,  religious,  etc.,  and  they  effect  uniform  be¬ 
haviour  within  the  community.  In  relation  to  norm,  value  can  be  considered 
a  higher-level  concept.  A  value  is  a  goal,  whereas  a  social  norm  is  a  rule 
regulating  behaviour  and  supported  by  sanctions.  Tradition  depends  on 
values  in  many  respects:  the  values  influence  the  role  bahaviour  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  the  frame  of  reference,  the  social  control  by  a  community,  the 
personal  norms  adopted  by  an  individual  and  social  norms  (maintained 
by  the  society),  the  context  and  functions  of  a  tradition.56 

4:  Statuses  are  social  positions  which  constitute  a  society  as  a  system  of 
people  with  common  aims.  A  status  is  a  collection  of  certain  rights,  duties, 
privileges  and  norms  which  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  and  also  followed 
by  an  individual  of  a  certain  social  standing.  Statuses  concern  both  the  society 
and  the  individual:  a  society  is  a  system  of  individuals  who  occupy  statuses, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  individuals  in  their  behaviour  show  a  dependence 
upon  their  statuses.  The  dynamic  aspect  of  a  status  is  the  role.57 

The  division  formed  by  perception  psychologists58  on  conscious  experiences 
is  the  foundation  for  the  level  of  individual  psychology. 

5:  Cognition  indicates  the  conscious  realization  in  perception  of  anything. 

6:  Affection  includes  the  emotions  of  the  experiencers,  the  emotional  side 
of  the  experiences. 

7 :  Conation  denotes  desire,  mental  efforts.  (§  4.2) 

8:  Texture  includes  the  linguistic  aspect  of  oral  tradition:  the  system  of 
phonemes  and  morphemes  that  is  manifested  in  every  tradition  message. 
This  level  also  comprises  the  phonetic  features  typical  of  each  language, 
e.g.,  the  durational  characteristics,  the  stress,  the  variations  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  frequency  of  vocal  folds,  intonation,  and  other  phonetic  colouring 
of  the  text.  The  more  marked  the  textural  features  of  each  genre,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  translate  it  into  another  language. 

9:  Style  includes  the  use  of  various  stylistic  formulas,  alliteration,  rhyme,  etc. 

10:  The  level  of  content 59  differs  from  the  level  of  texture  in  that  it  usually 
can  be  translated,  whereas  the  textural  level  is  not  generally  easy  to  transfer 
from  one  language  to  another.  The  text  is  any  version  of  a  folk  tale,  proverb, 
riddle  or  a  rune  that  still  can  be  analyzed  on  both  the  level  of  “translatable” 
contents  and  the  “untranslatable”  texture.  The  content  comprises,  among 
other  things,  the  plot  elements  of  a  story,  which  may  be  transferred  in  tradition 
messages  irom  one  culture  to  another  without  hindrances  to  diffusion  set  by 
language  boundaries. 

1 1 :  Structural  analysis  is  a  method  useful  for  the  study  of  both  language 
and  content,  which  means  the  process  of  distinguishing  structural  elements 
out  of  e.g.,  narrative  entities.60 
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12:  Roles  are  abstractions  which  cannot  be  observed  in  practice.  It  is 
possible,  instead,  to  observe  a  role  behaviour  or  role  presentation  that  belongs 
to  a  certain  role.  There  is  a  dependence  between  the  status  and  the  role: 
the  occupant  of  a  status  is  expected  to  behave  in  a  certain  way,  in  other 
words,  to  fulfill  the  role  expectations  directed  to  him  by  society.  A  great  number 
of  “own”  and  alternatively  “counter-roles”  are  attached  to  every  status.  The 
actualization  of  counter-roles  is  called  the  occupation  of  a  role.  It  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  individuals  do  not  often  function  as  independent  personalities 
but  as  occupants  of  certain  statuses  and  roles.  When  we  speak  about  study 
of  oral  tradition  it  is  important  to  observe  the  very  roles  and  role  behaviour 
of  the  bearers  of  tradition.61 

1 3 :  The  frame  of  reference  is  a  term  of  perception  psychology  denoting  the 
sum  of  images  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  at  the  moment  of  perception. 
The  frame  of  reference  considers  both  the  actual,  subjective  images  (the 
primary  stimulus  for  the  actualization  of  the  frame  of  reference)  and  those 
coming  from  outside,  the  objective,  the  releasing  ones.  The  central  values 
of  man  may  be  arranged  into  frames  of  reference  that  remain  relatively  actual, 
all  the  time.62 

This  kind  of  actual  framework,  a  value  influencing  behaviour,  can  be 
labelled  a  dominant  frame  of  reference,  which  may  be  religious,  economic, 
etc.,  in  nature.  The  frame  of  reference  affects  the  shaping  of  tradition  both 
at  the  moment  of  experience  and  at  the  interpretation  phase  following  the 
experience,  when  the  experience  is  attached  to  the  individual  or  collective 
tradition,  as  a  part  of  it,  if  it  does  not  remain  a  mere  idiosyncrary,  lacking 
tradition  background. 

14:  Social  control  indicates  the  teaching  of  norms  within  society.  The 
principal  form  of  it  is  upbringing,  which  also  in  modern  societies,  is  mainly 
a  task  belonging  to  the  family.  Social  control  is  control  exercised  by  groups 
and  certain  authoritative  individuals  within  the  group  especially  which  is 
based  on  collective  tradition  generally  known  and  accepted  by  the  society, 
tradition  messages  transferred  from  one  generation  to  another.  Social  control 
is  regulated  by  values,  and  it,  again,  affects  the  formation  of  role  behaviour, 
frames  of  reference,  individual  traditions,  and  the  collective  tradition,  like 
a  strainer:  a  material  that  deviates  from  the  conventional,  traditional  mass 
has  remarkably  slighter  qualifications  to  be  transferred  into  the  collective 
tradition  than  a  material  that  can  show  parallels  with  the  tradition  informa¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  a  culture  exercises  active  dismissal  of  certain  new  in¬ 
formation.63 

15:  Function  is  a  concept  used  in  extensive  meaning  also  in  general  scientific 
terminology  outside  which  it  is  analytically  useful  to  delimit  the  two  levels 
of  context:  use  and  meaning.  Then  the  primary  indication  of  “function” 
is  that  of  “task”;  a  certain  tradition  unit  may  have,  e.g.,  a  pedagogical, 
ritual,  warning  or  entertaining  function.  If  certain  two  items  of  tradition  are 
parts  of  the  self-same  whole  of  behaviour,  they  are  in  functional  relation  to 
each  other;  if  they  may  substitute  for  each  other,  they  are  functional  alternatives. 
As  we  consider  the  situation  of  experience,  we  can  speak  about  the  functional 
qualifications  for  the  actualization,  for  instance,  of  a  certain  religious  tra¬ 
dition,  different  socio-psychological  factors,  which  are  to  be  verified  in  the 
memorate  material  reporting  on  supernatural  experiences,  and  we  can  also 
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speak  about  functional  consequences,  which  are  caused  by  the  actualization 
of  a  tradition.  A  very  interesting  distinction  is  offered  by  the  pair  of  concepts 
manifest  and  latent  function,  when  the  problem  is,  if  the  bearers  of  tradition 
themselves,  e.g.,  are  conscious  of  the  functional  consequences  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  tradition  presented  by  them.  Considering  the  tradition  reper¬ 
toire  of  a  single  individual,  the  adaptation  to  the  function  is  a  useful  device: 
how  can  the  changes  in  function  be  explained?64 

16:  Use  refers  to  the  situation  of  presentation,  and  actualization  of  a 
tradition.  The  task  here,  e.g.,  is  to  call  the  material  gathered  in  archives 
back  to  those  connections  where  it  belonged  in  the  natural  course  of  the 
life  of  people. 

17:  Meaning  denotes  the  other  aspect  of  context.  It  comprises  among 
other  things  metafolklore :  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of  the  bearer  of  tradition 
about  the  material  known  by  him.65  In  the  study  of  individual  repertoire  it 
is  interesting  to  explore  the  attitudes  and  valuations  which  the  bearer  of 
tradition  puts  on  his  material. 

18:  Collective  tradition  is  the  tradition  material  which  is  generally  known 
and  accepted  within  a  society  and  forming  the  basis  for  social  control.  The 
composition  of  the  collective  tradition  can  be  analysed  by  frequency  and 
distribution  of  the  tradition  unit  under  study.  Features  in  a  clearly  popular 
position  can  be  termed  tradition  dominant .66 

19:  Individual  tradition  is  the  counterpart  of  collective  tradition.  Collective 
tradition  is  not  the  sum  of  individual  traditions,  but  it  is  quantitatively  less 
(because  not  all  individual  traditions  get  through  the  control  and  become 
common)  and  at  the  same  time  qualitatively  more:  it  is  a  representative 
and  competent  measure  of  the  control.  In  the  study  of  the  bearer  of  tradition, 
the  composition  of  the  individual  tradition,  the  sources,  the  portions  of  the 
dominant  and  latent  tradition  materials  in  the  whole  knowledge,  the  nature 
of  idiosyncracies  are  investigated,  the  central  problem  being  the  influence 
of  the  individual  on  the  formation  of  his  own  tradition. 

20:  The  tradition  message  is  a  message  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  containing  traditional  information  about  its  culture.  Factors  upon 
which  it  is  dependent  are  elucidated  by  the  scheme  presented  here.  According 
to  the  communication  theory,  it  is  important  in  the  study  of  oral  tradition 
messages  to  explore  channels  of  transmission  through  which  tradition  is 
taught,  transmitted,  learnt  and  adopted.  The  central  question  in  the  process 
of  transmission  is  the  reciprocity  between  individuals:  oral  tradition  is  transmit¬ 
ted  as  speech  from  speaker  to  hearer.  The  channels  of  transmission  are  the 
bearers  of  tradition.67 


3.  LIFE-HISTORICAL  METHOD 

3.1.  The  Relationship  between  Personality  and  Culture.  Within  the  sphere  of 
cultural  anthropology  the  so-called  “culture  and  personality”  school  has 
specialized  in  the  problems  of  interaction  between  individual,  personality 
and  culture.  This  viewpoint  has  been  predominantly  psychological.  The 
key  concept  is  personality,  which  according  to  Honigmann  contains  the  actions, 
thoughts  and  feelings  characteristic  of  one  person.  Keesing  attaches  im- 
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portance  to  the  appropriation  of  culture  or  enculturation  for  the  formation 
of  personality  when  he  emphasizes  that  the  sphere  of  personality  contains 
the  characteristics  gained  by  an  individual  in  some  socio-cultural  milieu, 
in  particular  as  the  result  of  education  and  upbringing.  Hoebel  for  his  part 
stresses  that  personality  is  the  integrated  whole  of  an  individual’s  manifest 
and  latent  behaviour  traits.  In  the  realm  of  cultural  anthropology  it  has 
been  attempted  to  see  personality  mainly  as  a  behavioural  synthesis  influenced 
or  produced  by  the  individual’s  psychological  make-up,  the  specific  features 
of  his  culture,  and  by  personal  experiences.68  It  has  also  been  emphasized 
that  the  concepts  personality,  culture,  and  society  are  but  three  levels  of 
the  same  “matter”,  that  is  social  behaviour.  Before  there  can  be  talk  of  social 
behaviour  there  must  be  interaction  between  individuals.  Interaction  occurs 
in  communities  and  always  presupposes  some  amount  of  common  knowledge, 
common  expectations,  in  other  words,  common  culture.  Psychologically 
oriented  anthropologists  have  named  the  teaching  of  and  rearing  into  culture 
“personality  formation.”  The  general  formula  of  “culture  and  personality” 
research  according  to  John  J.  Honigmann  is  presented  below. 


(Input  A)  Antecedent  General  Social  and 
Cultural  Conditions 
(The  maintenance  system  of 
culture:  economic  and 
technological  features; 
etc.). 

\ 


Antecedent  Noncultural  (Input  B) 

Features  of  Human  Nature 
(Basic  needs;  prolonged 
human  infancy;  sexual  and 
death  instincts;  erogenous 
zones,  etc.). 

/ 


(Input  C) 


(Input  D) 


(Output  A) 


(Output  B) 


(Further  Outputs) 


Socially  Patterned 
Childbearing  Experiences 
(Socialization  or  enculturation; 
primary  institutions;  disciplines;  etc.). 

I 

Socially  Patterned 
Later-Life  Experiences 
(Adult  socialization;  role  learning; 
critical  experiences;  etc.). 

I 

Personality 

(Socially  patterned  features  of  overt 

and  covert  behaviour  evident  in  individuals  or  groups.) 

I 

Culture  and  Society 
(Patterns  of  culture;  social  roles; 
secondary  institutions;  ethos;  etc.) 

I 

Feedback 

(Social  and  cultural  conditions  may  reinforce 
or  validate  personality  contents,  and  they  may 
function  to  maintain  existing  socialization  procedures.) 


A  General  Formula  of  Culture  and  Personality 
Research  (according  to  Honigmann  1973) 
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Researchers  specializing  in  psychological  anthropology  have  developed 
terminologies  and  models  reflecting  different  schools  in  psychology.  The 
influence  of  Gestalt  psychology  is  considerable  in  configurational  theory  of 
culture.  Benedict,  Mead  and  others  introduced  this  Freudian  theory  according 
to  which  the  personalities  of  the  majority  in  society  reflect  the  personality 
type  idealized  by  the  culture.  This  “ideal  personality”  can  then  be  likened 
to  a  certain  kind  of  “tribal  or  national  character.  ”  Freudian  psychoanalysis 
can  be  discerned  in  many  anthropologists5  personality  studies.  Kardiner 
introduced  into  anthropological  research  the  concept  of  “basic  personality.”69 
According  to  him  the  technique  of  child  care  typical  of  a  culture  moulds 
basic  attitudes  towards  parents.  These  attitudes  then  have  a  life-long  influence 
on  the  individual.  The  complexes  of  child  care  are  thus  primary  institutions, 
which  with  the  aid  of  projection  mechanisms  radiate  their  influence  into 
such  secondary  institutions  as  religion  and  government. 

The  psychological  problems  of  anthropology  today  are  situated  on  two 
opposite  levels.  One  is  microresearch,  which  may  be  directed  at  small  groups 
or  even  single  tradition  bearers,  whereas  the  other  is  macroresearch  aiming 
at  cross-cultural  comparisons.  In  the  sphere  of  the  latter,  during  the  last 
decades  projective  tests  based  on  experimental  psychology  such  as  Rorschach 
Test  and  the  TAT  (Thematic  Apperception  Test)  have  been  in  use.  To 
statistical  test  research  belongs  expressly  the  concept  of  “modal  personality,” 
that  is,  the  most  frequently  found  personality  type  among  the  members  of  a 
community.  The  applicability  of  cross-cultural  tests  has  been  considered 
good  for  finding  out  both  the  differences  and  similarities  holding  between 
cultures,  as  well  as  for  determining  the  variation  existing  within  some  par¬ 
ticular  culture.70 

These  cross-cultural  tests,  however,  are  of  little  use  in  the  psycho-anthropo¬ 
logical  studies  concerning  individuals  or  small  groups.  Rather,  their  prob¬ 
lematics  concern  either  face-to-face  interaction71  and  role  behaviour  or  purely 
individual  psychological  questions.  In  this  study  some  memory  tests  have 
been  used  for  the  analysis  of  the  transmission  and  transformation  processes 
of  folklore. 

Small  group  analysis72  pays  special  attention  to  group  dynamics;  it  is  more 
socio-psychological  than  sociological,  as  far  as  its  sphere  of  problems  is  con¬ 
cerned;  it  observes  “groups  as  societies”  and  not  “societies  as  groups”.  In 
other  words,  the  pivot  is  in  the  level  of  social  behaviour  and  reciprocity, 
rather  than  in  the  “outer”  study  of  the  memberships  of  groups  and  people. 
Speaking  in  these  terms,  one  can  ask,  for  instance:  What  is  the  character 
and  function  of  a  group  culture?  What  are  the  patterns  that  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  members  of  the  group?  The  fundamental  hypothesis  is  that 
each  group  has  a  subculture  of  its  own  which  is  a  selected  and  modified 
version  of  the  materials  usually  found  in  the  dominant  culture.  Group  be¬ 
haviour  is  steered  by  group  norms,  which  do  not  always  correspond  to  the 
general  storage  of  norms  in  the  culture.  Also  the  structurally  less  solid  “insti¬ 
tutions  of  contacts  formed  for  the  presentation  and  interpretation  of  different 
genres  of  tradition  are  to  be  considered  in  this  kind  of  study.  Alex  Bavelas, 
for  example,  has  studied  the  chains  of  communication  in  a  five-membered 
instrumental  group.73 

The  socio-psychological  approach  has  also  meant  the  redefinition  of  certain 
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concepts  concerning  personality.  The  “social  personality”  covers  that  dimen¬ 
sion  of  personality  (a  kind  of  over-self)  which  has  been  born  in  the  process 
of  socialization  and  which  maintains  the  role  behaviour  (norms,  solidarity, 
etc.)  defined  by  the  social  groups.  The  “role  personality”  is  considered  to 
be  that  part  of  man’s  personality  which  is  the  result  of  role  identification  and 
which  can  move  with  changes  in  social  position.  The  “status  personality”, 
as  a  concept,  means  a  personality  governed  by  role  expectations.  The  main 
emphasis  in  “personality  and  culture”  research  has  moved  from  the  general 
psychological  explanations  of  need,  complex,  or  projectivity  to  that  of  reci¬ 
procity  between  personality  and  culture.  Crucial  objects  of  contemporary 
research74  are  for  example  the  processes  of  enculturation  and  socialization 
as  well  as  transmission  of  culture;  all  the  problems  which  are  dealt  with  in 
the  present  study. 

3.2.  Individual  in  Locality.  The  focus  of  this  study  lies  on  the  problematics 
of  an  individual.  She  is  not,  however,  studied  only  as  an  idiosyncratic  phenom¬ 
enon  but  also  as  a  social  person,  member  of  certain  social  groups  and  occu¬ 
pant  of  specific  roles  and  role  repertoires.  One  important  social  field  worth 
noting  is  the  locality  where  she  lived.  In  the  total  system,  locality  is  just  one 
field  among  others,  and  one  needs  a  multified  picture  to  evaluate  how  signifi¬ 
cant  locality  is  in  comparison  with  other  fields,  i.e.  how  strongly  it  determines 
the  formation  of  the  social  whole  and  the  social  person.75 

Reidar  Grdnhaug  considers  the  “locality”  to  be  a  social  field  with  1 .  relative 
durability  of  interaction  among  2.  a  limited  number  of  persons  living  3. 
close  to  each  other  within  limited  space.  In  this  sense  locality  can  be  seen 
as  4.  a  specific  forum,  within  which  the  members  act  in  the  presence  of  each 
other  as  social  persons  and  in  intense  ways.  Gronhaug  made  a  study  on  Herat 
locality  in  Northwest  Afghanistan  and  found  that  members  of  the  locality 
handled  5.  a  series  of  tasks  and  issues  vis-a-vis  each  other.  Integration  pro¬ 
cesses  created  multiplex  in  local  relations:  co-residents  were  also  co-workers. 
The  degree  of  6.  emerging  multiplexity  depended  upon  the  cumulative  effects 
of  spesific  integration  processes.  Gronhaug  also  notified  7.  certain  events 
which  participants  regarded  as  critical  for  their  own  interrelations.  “Such 
events  encompass  issues  of  work,  power,  kinship,  ritual  and  so  forth,  but 
members  of  the  locality  experience  them  as  one  continuous  whole  which  they 
associate  and  label  with  their  village  or  neighbourhood  name.  These  events 
contain  the  potentialities  of  8.  tension  and  fission;  there  is  a  continuous  need 
for  negotiation  and  the  establishment  of  agreement.”76 

Locality  studies  are  especially  concerned  with  what  is  happening  in  intra¬ 
local  relations  when  a  set  of  individuals,  within  the  context  of  larger  or  smaller 
fields  affecting  local  processes,  reside  together  for  some  time  in  a  limited 
area.  In  White  Sea  Karelia  this  kind  of  locality  is  mostly  manifested  as  a 
village  or  as  a  group  of  neighbouring  villages,  for  example  Taavo  and  Oulanka. 
The  description  of  the  locality  means,  i.a.,  dealing  with  the  village  as  an 
ecosystem  and  as  an  economic  unit  (§  10,  11,  13),  the  little  community  as 
a  system  of  kinship  (§  12),  the  manifestation  of  the  religious  fields  (§  14 — 16), 
and  so  forth. 

In  culture-centered  ecological  studies,  unique  human  factors  such  as  the 
history  and  religion  of  a  community,  diffusion  or  other  external  influences 
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are  considered  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  ecosystem.  Daryll  Forde,  for 
example,  has  underscored  the  influence  of  the  socio-cultural  superstructure 
of  a  community  on  the  development  of  means  of  livelihood  and  even  the 
entire  economic  system.77  According  to  Matti  Sarmela,78  the  concept  of 
superstructure  contains  precisely  those  culturally  relevant  ideological,  political 
and  social  factors  (conducive  to  peace  or  war;  violent  intrusions  on  other 
communities  or  cultures;  or  historical  causes;  conceptions  regarding  ad¬ 
ministrative  hierarchy,  social  classes,  ownership  of  land,  religion  and  ideology, 
etc.)  which  may  decisively  govern  the  interaction  between  a  community 
or  group  and  its  environment.  These  factors  determine  the  realized  niche 79 
which  each  group  has  been  able  to  occupy. 

In  the  present  study  the  locality  where  Marina  Takalo  lived  is  dealt  with 
on  the  basis  of  her  unique  life  experiences.  This  kind  of  approach  gives  an 
ethnoscience 80  point  of  view  to  the  ecological  niche  of  an  individual  both  in 
her  own  primary  environment  (e.g.  population)  as  wel  1  as  in  relation  to  the 
ecosystem  of  the  whole  culture,  i.e.  superculture.  This  is  why  the  ecological 
considerations  of  the  present  study  often  cover  a  larger  scale  than  a  village 
or  other  small  community.  For  example,  the  organization  of  institutionalized 
religion  (§  14 — 16),  like  that  of  kinship  (§  12)  and  that  of  the  White  Sea 
Karelian  ecosystem  (§  10,  11,  13),  often  display  their  own  networks  with  their 
own  levels  of  scale81  which  cannot  be  understood  merely  as  aspects  of  the 
little  community. 

Life-historical  repertoire  analysis  thus  throws  light  on  the  way  an  individual 
experiences  her  Umwelt  in  her  own  niche  and  how  she  arranges  and  or¬ 
ganizes  her  Umwelt  on  the  basis  of  her  own  life  experiences  and  world  view. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  follow  the  influence  of  the  crucial  turning  points  or 
situations  of  selection  and  transition  upon  her  social,  status  or  role  personality. 
This  means  a  micro  study  of  problems  significant  also  on  the  macro  level. 

3.3.  Acculturation  and  Ethnic  Identity.  Marina  Takalo  was  an  emigrant.  She 
was  32  years  old  in  1922,  when  she  escaped  for  political  reasons  (§  8.4.) 
from  the  Viena  Karelia  region  in  Russia  to  Finland.  For  that  reason  the 
study  was  directed  to  the  problem  of  how  moving  from  a  homogenous,  rural 
country  culture  in  Viena  to  the  more  urbanized  Finnish  society  had  affected 
this  individual’s  Weltanschauung,  folkloristic  repertoire,  attitudes,  manners 
and  behaviour. 

In  Finland  Marina  Takalo  was  a  representative  of  three  different  minorities. 
Firstly,  her  nationality  was  Russian  until  her  death,  secondly  she  belonged 
to  the  Karelian  ethnic  and  linguistic  minority  —  her  dialect,  however,  was 
so  reminiscent  of  Finnish  that  she  became  understood  everywhere.  Thirdly, 
she  was  an  Orthodox  thus  being  a  member  of  a  religious  minority  in  Finland.82 
Because  of  this  triple  minority  situation,  questions  concerning  her  identities 
are  of  prime  importance  for  this  study. 

In  the  anthropological  literature,83  the  concept  of  ethnic  group  has  in 
general  been  understood  to  mean  a  population  which: 

1.  is  on  the  whole  biologically  self-perpetuating, 

2.  shares  fundamental  cultural  values,  realized  in  overt  unity  in  cultural 
forms, 

3.  makes  up  a  field  of  communication  and  interaction, 
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4.  has  a  membership  which  identifies  itself,  and  is  identified  by  others 
as  constituting  a  category  distinguishable  from  other  categories  of  the  same 
order. 

Among  the  characteristics  listed  above,  the  sharing  of  a  common  culture 
is  generally  given  central  importance.  According  to  Barth,84  this  criterion 
should  rather  be  considered  as  an  implication  or  result,  than  as  a  primary 
characteristic  of  ethnic  group  organization.  Instead,  he  emphasizes  the 
significance  of  the  organizational  level.  “A  categorical  ascription  is  an  ethnic 
ascription  when  it  classifies  a  person  in  terms  of  his  basic,  most  general  identity, 
presumptively  determined  by  his  origin  and  background.  To  the  extent  that 
actors  use  ethnic  identities  to  categorize  themselves  and  others  for  purposes 
of  interaction,  they  form  ethnic  groups  in  this  organizational  level.”85 

The  socio-psychological  definitions  on  the  concept  of  identity  have  also 
focussed  on  intergroup  processes  taking  as  their  point  of  departure  attitudes 
and  behaviour  towards  outgroups.86  According  to  Henri  Tajfel,  “One  of 
the  most  important  and  durable  problems  that  is  posed  to  an  individual 
by  his  insertion  into  society  is  to  find,  create  and  define  his  place  in  these 
networks.”  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  both  his  ingroup  and  outgroup 
attitudes  and  behaviour  must  be  determined,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  this 
continuing  process  of  self-definition.87 

In  this  connection  Tajfel  employs  four  linked  concepts:  social  categori¬ 
zation,  social  identity,  social  comparison  and  psychological  distinctiveness. 

1 .  Social  categorization  means  the  ordering  of  social  environment  in  terms 
of  social  categories,  e.g.  groupings  of  persons.  It  is  a  process  of  bringing 
together  social  objects  or  events  in  groups  which  are  equivalent  with  regard 
to  an  individual’s  actions,  intentions,  attitudes  and  systems  of  beliefs.  Social 
categorization  thus  “creates  and  defines  the  individual’s  own  place  in  so¬ 
ciety.”88  Social  identity  means  that  part  of  an  individual’s  self-concept  which 
derives  from  his  knowledge  of  his  membership  of  a  social  group  (or  groups) 
together  with  the  emotional  significance  attached  to  that  membership.  3. 
The  comparative  perspective  links  social  categorizing  with  social  identity. 
According  to  Festinger,89  “there  exists,  in  the  human  organism,  a  drive  to 
evaluate  his  opinions  and  his  abilities.”  His  second  thesis  is  that  “to  the 
extent  objective,  non-social  means  are  not  available,  people  evaluate  their 
opinions  and  abilities  by  comparison  respectively  with  the  opinions  and 
abilities  of  others.”  The  ingroup  is  compared  in  relation  to  another  group, 
i.e.  a  group  of  reference.  For  example,  economic  deprivation  acquires  its 
importance  in  social  attitudes,  intentions  and  actions  mainly  when  it  becomes 
“relative  deprivation”  (cf.  §  9.3.).  4.  The  psychological  distinctiveness  brings 
the  problem  on  the  level  of  values:  social  comparisons  between  groups  are 
focussed  on  the  establishment  of  distinctiveness  between  one’s  own  and 
other  groups. 

According  to  Erikson,  childhood  identifications  are  of  importance  in  the 
formation  of  an  identity.  “The  fate  of  childhood  identifications  depends  on 
the  child’s  satisfactory  interaction  with  trustworthy  representatives  of  a 
meaningful  hierarchy  of  roles  as  provided  by  the  generations  living  together 
in  the  same  family.”90  The  final  identity  depends  on  all  her  significant  identi¬ 
fications.  Erikson  also  deals  with  the  problematics  of  identity  crisis.  The 
identity  crisis  comes  to  the  fore  because  it  is  difficult  for  people  to  find  their 
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places  in  a  community.  The  Takalo  family  had  during  their  first  emigrant 
period  remarkable  difficulties  in  finding  any  stable  or  satisfactory  niche  in 
Finnish  society.  During  their  lifetime  the  Takalos  changed  residence  over 
30  times.  This  was  due  to  the  strong  financial  and  social  deprivation  they 
experienced  as  Karelian  emigrants  in  a  foreign  cultural  environment. 

In  the  case  of  a  minority  situation  is  is  a  question  of  the  process  of  self¬ 
definition  in  the  minority  itself.  It  means  that  people  anticipate,  systematize 
and  explain  their  world  with  the  aid  of  social  categories.  If  people  want 
their  own  group  identity  to  stay  intact  also  after  social  proximity  between 
majority  and  minority,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  a  clear  distinction 
between  “us”  (minority)  and  “them”  (majority).  In  a  minority  situation 
there  is  always  a  question  of  acculturation,  cultural  change  as  a  result  of 
contacts.  One  alternative  in  this  process  is  assimilation  which  at  the  very 
end  means  the  total  social  and  cultural  integration  of  the  minority  into  the 
predominant  culture.  Whether  or  not  assimilation  takes  place  depends  on 
the  identification  of  the  members  of  the  minority.91 

Identification  can  be  defined  as  a  conscious  or  inconscious  mental  process 
in  which  one  observes  a  symbolic  object  and  experiences  that  as  one’s  own. 
In  the  case  of  the  assimilation  process  there  is  overidentification  in  relation 
to  the  majority  and  correspondingly  underidentification  in  relation  to  the 
minority.92  I.  Rinder  has  presented  a  hypothesis  which  can  even  be  tested 
in  this  study:  According  to  him,93  a  strong  ethnic  identity  is  typical  of  the 
first  emigrant  generation,  a  “mixed”  identity  of  the  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tions,  whereas  the  fourth  one  has  a  strong  majority  identity.  Marina  Takalo 
was  a  member  of  the  first  emigrant  generation,  and  the  author  has  also 
observed  the  assimilation  of  the  next  two  in  her  family. 

When  studying  the  ethnic,  social  and  cultural  identities  of  an  individual 
on  the  basis  of  life-historical  materials,  it  is  meaningful  to  relate  identity  and 
identification  problematics  to  the  processes  of  social  and  individual  changes. 
These  changes  demand  reorientation  and  reconstruction  of  both  the  self  and 
the  world.  Because  no  individual  or  societal  group  situations  are  static,  this 
reconstruction  is  a  continuous  process.  So  was  the  case  also  with  Mrs.  Takalo 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  tradition-oriented  personality  who  wanted 
to  preserve  all  her  minority  identities  until  her  death. 
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3.4.  Life-Historical  Interview  —  A  Study  in  Depth.  In  psychological  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  biographical  personality  studies  form  their  own,  clearly  definable  trend. 
An  example  of  these  studies  is  Aberle’s  work  The  Psychosocial  Analysis  of 
a  Hopi  Life-History.94  In  this  work  Aberle  interprets  primarily  through  the 
application  of  Freudian  psychoanalysis  the  autobiography  of  Talayesva,  a 
representative  of  the  Hopi  tribe  belonging  to  the  Shoshonis  of  North  America. 
As  the  study  in  question  is  anthropological,  it  must  be  considered  surprising 
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that  Aberlc  never  met  Talayesva.  Instead,  his  work  is  based  solely  upon 
Simmons’  book,  Sun  Chief:  The  Autobiography  of  a  Hopi  Indian.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  the  life-historical  method  has  been  developed  by  among  others 
Langness.95 

According  to  Langness,  cross-cultural  tests  do  not  produce  authentic 
information  about  cultural  changes.  These  tests  neither  throw  light  on  the 
individual  psychology  of  the  bearers  of  culture  nor  on  their  attitudes,  emotions 
or  motivations.  Langness  is  right  in  criticizing  the  ’’culture  and  personality” 
school  for  the  lack  of  life-historical  studies.96  As  Spiro  expresses  the  matter, 
scholarly  tradition  has  not  been  interested  in  studying  “an  idiosyncratic 
individual”  or  “an  individual  in  her  culture,”  but  “man  as  a  social  person.”97 
Sometimes  personality  has  been  the  explanandum,  culture  explanans,  some¬ 
times  the  contrary.  Honigmann  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  studying 
individual  motivations  to  understand  the  meanings  of  culture.  According 
to  him,  motivation  and  culture  are  not  isomorphic.  Motives  have  to  be 
explained  by  exercizing  depth  research  of  individuals  with  clinic  methods.98 

Depth  research  is99  predominantly  field  work  collecting  in  depth100  being 
an  essential  part  of  it.  As  it  has  its  task  in  collecting  and  forming  empirical 
information  about  its  object  units,  by  means  of  systematic  field  work,  depth 
research  can  most  naturally  be  applied  to  the  study  of  small  areas  with 
relatively  low  population  figures.  One  central  problem  of  depth  research 
is,  in  this  case,  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  the  transmission  of  tra¬ 
dition.  As  transmission  presupposes  a  reciprocity  between  individuals  and 
communities,  the  individuals  and  their  social  groups  are  very  fit  objects 
for  depth  research.  In  each  case,  the  method  is  somewhat  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  the  material.  When  depth  research  deals  with  literate  cultures, 
it  can  avail  itself  of,  for  instance  the  methods  of  social  psychology  or  small- 
group  sociology  whereas  we  can  pierce  non-literate  cultures  with  the  methods 
of  cultural  and  social  anthropology.  In  modern  civilizations,  the  channels 
of  transmission  are  more  complicated  and  the  methods  more  numerous  than 
in  isolated  primitive  cultures,  where  the  transmission  of  information  is  mainly 
based  on  oral  communication. 

The  possible  objects  of  depth  research  are  numerous.  The  smallest  unit 
for  such  study  is  the  individual.  Here,  the  repertoire,  life  history  and  world 
view  of  a  bearer  of  tradition  can  be  dealt  with.  It  is  essential  that  the  focus 
not  be  on  the  study  of  tradition  texts  and  stereotypes,  but  rather  on  the 
problem  complex  formed  by  the  individual,  the  community,  and  their 
reciprocal  relationships. 

The  Takalo  study  was  psychological  in  the  sense  that  the  reproduction  and 
transformation  of  folklore  in  its  various  genres  were  interpreted  through, 
among  other  things,  psychological  tests  concerning  memory.101  A  central 
problem  was  the  interpretation  of  personality  development  in  the  light  of 
an  individual’s  life  history  and  autobiography.  Marina  Takalo’s  life  history 
seemed  to  be  comprised  of  12  distinctive  periods  (cf.  §  8,  9),  each  of  which 
appeared  significant  in  the  formation  of  both  the  individual’s  personality 
and  of  the  folklore  repertoire.  The  individual  appeared  to  change  her  inter¬ 
pretations,  attitudes  and  folklore  repertoire  in  each  period  in  accordance 
with  current  individual  psychological  and  social  psychological  factors. 
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4.  THE  RELIGIO-ANTHROPOLOGICAL  APPROACH 

4.1.  The  Fields  of  the  Study  of  Religion.  The  term  “study  of  religion”  is  usually 
qualified  by  one  of  the  attributes  ‘general’  or  ‘comparative’.  In  German¬ 
speaking  countries,  for  example,  it  is  referred  to  either  as  allgemeine  or  as 
vergleichende  Religionswissenschaft  while  in  the  Anglo-American  world  com¬ 
parative  religion  is  most  predominant.  In  the  Scandinavian  languages  religions- 
historia  has  gained  an  established  position  meaning  the  study  of  religion  in 
general  even  though  ‘history  of  religion’  is  usually  defined  as  only  one  of 
the  five  branches  of  the  study  of  religion.  These  are  history  of  religion,  pheno¬ 
menology  of  religion,  sociology  of  religion,  psychology  of  religion  and  anthro¬ 
pology  of  religion.  This  list  alone  reveals  how  varied  are  the  different  view¬ 
points  and  problems  encountered  in  the  study  of  religion.  The  methods 
used  in  the  different  branches  of  religious  study  are  not  much  different  from 
these  applied  in  the  corresponding  general  disciplines. 

The  ‘history  of  religion’  is  the  historical  study  of  religions.  A  central  problem 
in  that  approach  is  occupied  by  the  historical  development  of  religions  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  different  ways  in  which  they  have  come  into 
existence.  Source  criticism  of  material  to  prove  its  historical  and  religious 
values  as  evidence  is  a  fundamental  part  of  such  study,  and  the  methods 
used  depend  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  material. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  religions  into  two  categories  depending  on  whether 
their  sources  are  contained  principally  in  written  documents  or  spoken  tra¬ 
ditions.  In  the  former  case,  with  historic  or  with  literate  religions,  the  study  is 
mainly  based  on  the  historical  analysis  of  texts  and  documents.  In  the  case 
of  cultures  not  based  on  written  materials,  what  are  known  as  primitive  or 
illiterate  religions,  conclusions  have  to  be  arrived  at  concerning  their  history 
on  the  basis  of  oral  traditions  in  the  absence  of  written  sources.102  This  is 
also  the  case  with  the  present  study  whose  main  source  (§  7.3)  is  oral  tradition. 

The  ‘phenomenology  of  religion’  is  principally  a  comparative  discipline. 
Its  task  is  to  seek  out  regularly  occurring  patterns,  repeatedly  encountered 
phenomena  and  recurring  structures  and  functions  in  the  religious  field. 
The  phenomena  studied  need  not  necessarily  be  interdependent  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  genetic  history.  In  cases  where  the  material  is  of  a 
regional  nature  and  belongs  to  the  same  period  historically,  then  it  is  usually 
not  arranged  chronologically  but  systematically.  The  phenomenology  of 
religion  is  more  interested  in  the  phenomena  than  in  their  historical 
relationship. 

The  task  of  religious  phenomenology  is  to  classify  the  different  forms, 
structures  and  functions  of  religions.  The  phenomenology  of  religion  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  large  extent  to  the  study  of  structures  and  substructures  in 
cultural  anthropology.  Developments  made  of  late  in  methods  of  typological 
comparison  have  been  very  important  for  this  kind  of  study.  As  with  anthro¬ 
pology  so  with  the  phenomenology  of  religion  cross-cultural  research  has  occupied 
a  prominent  position.  This  offers  more  exact  methods  of  measuring  the 
differences  between  cultural  mechanisms  and  finding  common  denominators 
and  furthermore  for  research  into  activity.  Today,  then,  the  phenomenology 
of  religion  aims  to  ensure  that  neither  the  social  nor  the  cultural  context 
of  those  phenomena  under  study  is  neglected.  To  draw  up  a  workable  religio- 
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phenomenological  model  presupposes  in  general  historical,  ecological  and 
sociological  analysis  within  a  relatively  homogenous  cultural  area.103 

The  ‘sociology  of  religion’  is  a  branch  of  the  study  of  religion  which  occupies 
a  rather  independent  position;  its  methods  and  problems  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  general  sociology.  From  the  sociological  viewpoint  religion  is 
principally  a  group  phenomenon  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  limited  group 
that  feels  some  kind  of  solidarity.  Sociologists  examine  religion  rather  as  a 
social  system  which  has  certain  ideas  about  what  is  sacred  and  what  is  not, 
and  of  the  norms  and  roles  connected  with  sacred  and  secular  things  and 
beings  together  with  regular  patterns  of  behaviour  that  recur  at  fixed  in¬ 
tervals.104 

The  ‘psychology  of  religion’,  on  the  one  hand,  forms  one  sector  of  the  wide 
field  covered  by  modern  psychology.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  branch 
of  the  study  of  religion.  Most  of  the  methods  employed  today  in  the  psychology 
of  religion  have  been  developed  in  other  branches  of  psychology.  Examples 
of  these  methods  are  questionnaires  together  with  accompanying  interviews, 
laboratory  experiments,  psychoanalysis  and  tests.  A  new  trend  is  exemplified 
by  questionnaires  about  people’s  attitudes  and  the  use  of  autobiographical 
interviews. 

In  the  present  study  the  main  emphasis  is  on  a  religio-anthropological 
approach.  It  is  ‘man-oriented’  in  its  problematics:  religion  is  considered  in 
terms  of  the  concepts  and  behaviour  of  individuals  and  societies.  This  method 
is  anthropological  in  the  sense  that  it  attempts  to  portray  religion  holistically 
as  a  part  of  the  cultural  totality  to  which  it  belongs;105  as  a  part  of  the  ‘learned 
social  tradition  of  man’.  The  central  problem  concerns  religious  communica¬ 
tion,  i.e.  transmission  of  religious  tradition.  The  object  of  the  study  is  the 
interaction  between  the  individuals  and  within  societies. 

The  religio-anthropological  approach  is  also  ecological  in  that  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  interdependence  between  religions  and  the  environments  in  which 
they  exist.106  Such  studies  strive  to  eliminate  changes  resulting  from  contact 
with  other  factors  (acculturation)  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of 
whether,  for  example,  membership  of  a  group  engaged  in  a  particular  trade 
or  occupation  influences  the  way  in  which  religion,  religious  tradition  and 
religious  behaviour  are  moulded  into  a  certain  shape  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  way  in  which  a  religious  person’s  character  is  formed  into  a  certain  type 
in  a  particular  culture.  The  religio-anthropological  study  is  based  on  primary 
material  collected  in  intensive  field  work.  The  problems  of  the  holistic  study 
of  culture,  religious  interaction  systems,  religious  communication  and  ecol¬ 
ogical  questions  make  such  great  demands  vis-a-vis  the  material  under  study 
that  collecting  in  depth  in  any  field  is  central  to  research. 

4.2.  The  Dimensions  of  Religiosity.  Before  using  the  term  ‘religious’,  we  must 
be  sure  that  the  information  being  studied  has  some  religious  use,  meaning 
or  function.  Use  and  meaning  are,  then,  regarded  as  two  aspects  of  context 
(§  2.4).  By  use  is  meant  the  situation  in  which  the  tradition  is  used,  presented 
and  actualized.  Meaning  denotes  the  other  aspect  of  context:  the  ideas, 
attitudes  and  evaluations  which  the  bearer  of  the  tradition  gives  to  his  material. 
From  our  experience  of  studying  religion  in  the  field  we  know  that  use  can 
be  observed  but,  in  order  to  elicit  the  meaning  of  a  tradition,  we  must  inter- 
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view  the  bearer  of  the  tradition.  It  lias  been  observed  that  even  in  small 
communities  and  cultures  the  meanings  of  the  same  phenomenon  may  vary 
considerably  from  person  to  person.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  scholar 
to  interview  several  informants  before  drawing  conclusions  about  the  meanings 
of  a  tradition  if  unnecessary  and  erroneous  generalisations  are  to  be  avoided.107 

The  analysis  of  religious  tradition  is  always  function  analysis.108  In  order 
to  study  religion,  religiosity  or  religious  behaviour  in  analytical  terms,  the 
scholar  needs  a  definition  or  clearly  delimited  view  of  what  religion  is.  It 
has  been  emphasized  that  religion  is  an  institution  belonging  to  the  universal 
aspects  of  culture.  It  is  Spiro’s  view109  that  ideas  about  the  meaning  of  religion 
coincide  to  a  great  extent.  But  confl’cting  ideas  have  been  advanced  in  answer 
to  the  question:  “What  phenomena  go  to  make  up  religion?”  and  “What 
are  the  invariablcs  of  the  religion.”110  Of  the  many  definitions  of  religion 
some  have  been  real-aiming  to  be  empirical  and  of  general  validity  —  while 
others  have  been  more  nominal  —  religion  has  been  explained  using  terms 
of  which  the  meaning  is  already  known.  It  is  my  view  that  scholars  of  religion 
should  no  longer  content  themselves  with  conclusions  that  culminate  in 
assumptions  as  to  the  religiosity  or  non-religiosity  of  a  certain  phenomenon, 
custom  or  tradition.  Instead  there  is  every  reason  to  give  belief,  religion  and 
religiosity  dimensions  and  definitions  which  would  differentiate  the  different 
invariables  and  functions  of  religion  at  the  individual,  social  and  cultural 
level.  In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  make  distinctions  between  cognitive, 
affective,  conative,  social  and  cultural  levels  of  religiosity;  this  framework  is 
used  as  the  theoretical  frame  of  reference  in  the  religio-anthropological 
sections  of  the  present  study. 

1  The  cognitive  dimension  comprises  the  conscious,  intellectual  factors  such  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  or  society’s  awareness  of  their  religion,  their  Weltanschauung,  their  view  of  the 
universe,  and  the  world,  of  the  system  of  values,  of  the  supernatural  figures  that  dominate 
their  beliefs,  etc.  Religion  is  usually  characterized  by  the  fact  that  people  are  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  one  or  more  supernatural  powers  who  watch  over  their  fates,  their  needs 
and  their  values. 


The  concept  of  world  view  is  used  in  this  study  for  dealing  with  the  cognitive 
dimension  of  religion.  Generally  speaking  it  includes  conceptions  about  the 
origin  of  the  world,  its  development,  the  supernatural  beings  and  forces, 
their  existence  and  influences;  also  about  one’s  nature  and  people’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  it;  about  the  structure  of  society,  basic  contrasts,  people,  time 
and  general  factors  influencing  historical  development;  about  man  himself 
and  features  belonging  to  that.  Briefly,  it  is  a  holistic  view  on  nature,  society, 
and  man.111  However,  the  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  that  there  are 
also  non-verbalized  elements  in  a  world  view. 

2  The  affection  level  refers  to  the  problems  surrounding  religious  feelings,  attitudes,  and 
experiences.  Man  feels  that  he  is  dependent  on  something  supernatural  and,  at  the  same 
time,  feels  some  kind  of  link  with  it.  A  religious  experience  is  a  state  of  interaction  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  a  state  in  which  a  religious  person  or,  rather,  tradition 
acting  through  him,  actualizes  a  meeting  with  one  of  the  figures  that  dominate  his  beliefs. 
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3  The  conative  aspect  in  religion  is  seen  on  the  actional  level  as  a  form  of  behaviour.  In¬ 
cluded  here  are  rites,  social  conventions,  such  as  sacrifices,  prayers  and  claims  with  the 
aid  of  which  the  individual  or  society  can  achieve  by  traditional  methods  some  kind  of 
union  with  religious  figures.  Besides  ritual,  religions  usually  presuppose  certain  ethical 
behaviour,  the  observation  of  certain  norms  in  order  that  the  rewards  promised  by  the 
religion  may  be  obtained  and  the  punishments  avoided. 

4  The  social  factor  forms  a  fundamental  part  of  every  religion.  Religion  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  group  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  views  and  to  carry  out  certain  tasks. 
The  members  of  this  group  work  together  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  imposed  on  them 
by  the  religion. 

5  The  cultural  level  of  religion  concerns  the  dependence  of  religion,  both  in  time  and 
space,  on  the  ecological,  social  and  cultural  environment  in  which  the  religion  is  practised. 


It  is  important  that  we  take  a  holistic  approach  when  exploring  a  religious 
tradition.  This  means  a  study  of  the  religion  both  vertically  and  horizontally 
in  its  cultural  and  social  context.  We  must  take  stock,  for  example,  of  the 
natural  and  other  ecological  environment,  the  way  in  which  these  are  reflected 
in  social  and  economic  life  and,  further,  the  different  reciprocal  effects  they 
have  on  religious  needs. 

The  study  of  Marina  Takalo  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  comparative  religion, 
and  specifically  to  that  of  religious  anthropology,  as  it  dealt  with  the  personal 
religion  of  Marina  Takalo.  She  was  a  homo  religiosus,  a  religious  per¬ 
sonality.  The  study  of  such  a  person  sheds  light  in  particular  on  the  process 
by  which  an  individual  forms  and  moulds  her  world  view  on  the  basis  of 
oral  communication.  The  main  questions  were  concerned  with  the  following: 

1 .  the  individual  religious  view  of  life  and  of  the  world  and  its  formation, 

2.  the  personal  religious  frame  of  reference,  its  actualization  in  a  supranormal 
experience,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  experience,  3.  ritual  behaviour  in 
the  rites  of  passage,  rites  of  crisis,  calendrical  rites,  4.  the  religious  groups 
Mrs.  Takalo  was  a  member  of,  5.  religious  education  in  these  groups,  6.  the 
religious  roles  occupied  by  Marina  Takalo,  7.  the  relation  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
individual  world  view  to  the  collective  tradition  of  her  native  parish  of  Oulanka 
in  Viena  Karelia,  8.  the  dependence  of  religious  views  on  the  ecological 
environment  and  on  the  change  of  environment,  9.  the  changes  of  religious 
ideas  during  a  human  life  time,  10.  the  influence  of  religion  on  personality. 

4.3.  Oral  Tradition  and  the  Study  of  Religion.  The  present  study  has  oral  tra¬ 
dition  as  its  basic  material.  For  that  reason  the  discussion  on  the  value  of 
oral  information  as  a  testimony  of  religious  belief  is  not  without  importance. 

The  Swedish  folklorist,  C.  W.  von  Sydow,  sharply  criticized  scholars  of 
‘primitive  religion’  in  the  1940’s,  accusing  them  in  particular  of  neglecting 
source  criticism.  A  result  of  this  has  been  that  conclusions  were  drawn  about 
religion  on  the  basis  of  such  tradition  genres  as  folk  tales  and  ficts  which  have 
no  value  as  religious  evidence.  “The  school  of  Comparative  Religion  is  thus 
incapable  of  seeing  independently  which  categories  of  tradition  are  of  im¬ 
portance  for  the  study  of  religion  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion 
at  all;  they  have  contended  themselves  in  good  faith,  with  the  material 
prepared  by  former  scholarship,  and  have  now  and  then  added  some  detail 
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which  might  seem  relevant.  Reliable  scientific  work  in  the  field  of  primitive 
religion  presupposes  broadly  based  studies  of  popular  tradition  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  its  several  categories.”112  In  reviewing  this  criticism  in  the 
light  of  the  1960’s  perspective,  Lauri  Honko  pointed  out:  “Slightly  motified, 
this  still  holds  true.”113 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  course  of  a  religious  tradition  trans¬ 
mitted  orally.  The  starting  point  is  an  event  or  experience  felt  to  be  religious 
or  given  a  religious  interpretation,  and  the  end  occurs  when  it  is  recorded 
for  the  first  time.  In  favourable  circumstances  the  birth  and  canonisation  of 
a  new  religion  may  also  follow  the  same  pattern  as  that  shown  here: 
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The  part  played  by  learned  tradition  is  of  great  importance  at  every  stage 
of  the  transmission  of  a  religious  message.  Nobody  can  experience  or  interpret 
an  event  as  religious  if  he  is  not  already  acquainted  with  religious  experience 
and  explanation  models  of  the  tradition.114  A  religious  experience  is  always 
a  question  of  th„  actualization  of  a  belief  within  some  supranormal  frame 
of  reference.  The  patterns  of  content,  style,  structure  and  language,115  already 
familiar  from  learned  tradition,  regulate  each  oral  communication  in  the 
chain  of  transmission.  It  is  through  the  agency  of  these  patterns,  too,  that  the 
tradition  is  preserved  and  gradually  takes  on  a  stereotyped  form.  In  studying 
religious  events,  there  exists  the  important  problem  of  the  processes  of  inter¬ 
pretation;  these  may  be  individual  or  social  events  which  are  controlled  or 
regulated  by  individuals  who  exercise  some  kind  of  authoritative  power  in 
their  social  groups.  In  this  way  a  uniquely  experienced  event  is  partly  absorbed 
into  the  traditions  of  a  society.  The  study  of  the  pre-literate  stage  of  religious 
tradition  presupposes  that  the  chain  by  which  the  experience  or  event  is 
communicated  is  examined  in  detail.  Each  informant  in  the  chain  plays  an 
important  part  but  of  particular  significance  are  the  experiencer  of  the  event, 
i.e.  the  eye  witness,  and  the  last  informant,  the  person  who  actually  relates 
the  oral  message  or  commits  it  to  writing.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  oral 
stage  in  the  transmission  of  the  tradition  comes  to  an  end  and  the  written 
stage  begins.  The  analysis  of  the  written  stage  is  just  as  interesting  a  task  as 
the  study  of  the  oral  process  of  transmission.  In  general  it  is  a  condition  for 
the  formation  of  a  religious  canon  that  there  exists  collective  control  of 
tradition  materials.  There  should  also  be  a  collective  interpretation  process 
at  which  account  may  be  taken  of  background  factors  from  the  culture  which 
have  undergone  some  temporal  or  spatial  transition.  The  entire  store  of 
religious  tradition  does  not  usually  become  absorbed  into  the  canon  of  a 
religion  but  a  part  of  it  is  excluded  and  remains  in  the  category  of  tradition. 

The  pre-literate  and  literate  communication  of  religious  tradition  has  been 
characterised  above  as  a  process  underlying  which  is  the  idea  that  the  scholar 
of  religion  should  not  be  content  simply  to  study  texts  but  should  also  try  to 
determine  the  functional  context  of  the  written  texts.  Furthermore,  holistic 
analysis  of  the  communication  of  religious  tradition  is  a  part  of  source  crit¬ 
icism,  which  is  an  extremely  complex  question  (§6). 

For  a  scholar  of  religion  genre  analysis  is  of  interest  principally  as  a  source 
critical  method.  The  main  question  is  similar  to  that  which  plagues  the  his¬ 
torian;  namely,  how  well  does  tradition  material  reflect  reality?  The  question 
put  by  the  scholar  of  religion  is  what  source  value  oral  tradition  has  for 
measuring  religiosity.  Basically  the  problem  is  a  function  analytical  one. 
The  main  question  which  arises  is  what  meaning  and  source  value  do  different 
tradition  materials  have  in  the  study  of  religious  phenomena.  The  study  of 
religion  requires  fewer  terms  than  folklore  because  many  tradition  genres 
fall  outside  its  sphere  of  interest.  For  the  scholar  of  religion  it  is  useful  to  have 
a  system  which  accords  different  source  values  to  different  genres  according 
to  how  they  communicate  elements  belonging  to  the  supranormal  sphere. 

Recognition  of  religious  genres  is  not  the  only  problem  confronting  the 
scholar  of  religious  tradition.  He  must  also  determine  to  which  dimensions 
of  religion  and  religiosity  different  tradition  genres  refer.  The  question  “Is 
the  tradition  believed  in  or  not?”  is  not  as  important  as  the  following  problems: 
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I  he  map  of  Finnish  provinces  and  cultural  areas.  Place  names  in  small  letters  indicate 
localities  where  Marina  Takalo  lived  in  Finland. 
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The  map  of  Oulanka  and  Kuusamo.  The  numbers  indicate  the  villages  where  Marina 
Takalo  lived:  1.  Taavo.  2.  Oulanka.  3.  Tavajarvi,  4.  Maattala,  5.  Suininki,  6.  Heikkila. 
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“In  what  way  is  the  tradition  believed  in?  How  does  belief  regulate  individual 
and  social  behaviour?  How  widespread  within  a  certain  society  is  a  belief? 
Who  preserve  the  tradition  and  who  change  it?  What  manifest  or  latent 
functions  do  different  religious  genres  have  in  the  life  of  the  individual  or  the 
society?” 

It  is  worth  noting  that  different  genres  seem  to  transmit  information  about 
the  various  aspects  of  a  religion  in  different  ways.  Thus,  myths,  folk  beliefs 
and  legends  deal  chiefly  with  the  cognitive  aspects  of  religion,  and  memorates 
with  their  affective  element.  At  the  same  time  the  conative  level  manifests 
itself  above  all  in  rites  and  in  ritualistic  descriptions  of  such  behaviour  as 
sacrifice,  prayer  or  charms. 


B.  FIELD  WORK 


"Ethnographers  have  all  too  rarely  made  explicit  the  methods  by  which  the  information 
reported  in  their  descriptive  and  analytical  works  was  derived.  Even  less  frequently  have 
they  attempted  systematic  descriptions  of  those  aspects  of  the  field  experience  which  fall 
outside  of  a  conventional  definition  of  method,  but  which  are  crucial  to  the  research  and 
its  results.  The  potential  field  worker  in  any  given  area  often  has  to  rely  for  advance  in¬ 
formation  about  many  of  the  practical  problems  of  his  craft  upon  the  occasional  verbal 
anecdotes  of  his  predecessors  or  the  equally  random  remarks  included  in  ethnographic 
prefaces.  To  the  person  facing  field  work  for  the  first  time,  the  dearth  of  such  information 
may  appear  to  be  result  of  a  conviction,  among  those  who  know,  that  experience  can  be 
the  only  teacher.”1 


5.  EARLIER  COLLECTIONS  FROM  THE  PARISH  OF  OULANKA 

5.1.  On  the  Path  of  Elias  Lonnrot.  The  collecting  of  Finnish  folklore  began 
on  a  larger  scale  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  main  empha¬ 
sis  was  directed  towards  the  genre  of  epic  runes  which  were  sung  using  the 
trochaic  Kalevala  metre.  The  main  areas  of  field  work  were  situated  in  Eastern 
Finland  as  well  as  in  Karelia  and  Ingria.2  The  first  edition  of  the  Kalevala, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Elias  Lonnrot  from  the  Eastern  Finnish  and  Karelian 
runic  tradition,  was  published  in  1835.  After  the  publication  of  the  first  Kale¬ 
vala  the  collectors  went  on  their  field  work  with  great  enthusiasm.  Their 
intention  was  to  find  the  last  living  traces  of  the  national  epos  also  from  the  most 
distant  Finnish  settlements.3 

Oulanka  and  Kiestinki  are  the  northernmost  Karelian-inhabited  parishes 
in  White  Sea  Karelia.4  Their  residents  were  separated  from  other,  more 
southerly  Karelian  populations  by  a  vast  wilderness,  dozens  of  kilometres 
in  breadth,  which  lay  between  Lakes  Tuoppa  and  Kuitti.5  The  history  of 
folkloristic  collecting  in  the  parish  of  Oulanka  began  with  Elias  Lonnrot. 
He  decided  to  collect  also  the  runic  tradition  of  northernmost  White  Sea 
Karelia  on  his  seventh  field  trip  to  Eastern  Karelia,  in  1836 — 37.  Lonnrot 
rode  on  horseback  from  Uhtua  northwards  across  the  wasteland  to  the  parish 
of  Pistojarvi,  but  appears  to  have  failed  to  discover  any  runes  there.  The 
systematic  field  work  characteristic  of  his  expeditions  to  Vuokkiniemi  and 
Uhtua  was  absent  farther  north.  His  travel  report6  leaves  the  impression  that 
after  leaving  Uhtua  he  changed  from  his  role  as  an  ethnographer  to  that 
of  an  explorer  (cf.  §  14.4). 7  He  skied  across  Kiestinki  in  order  to  visit  the 
Old  Believers’  convent  at  the  hamlet  of  Skiitta  and  farther,  over  Lake  Tuoppa 
to  the  Holy  Island  (Pyha  Saari)  and  the  monastery  there.  The  depiction 
of  these  institutions  (cf.  §  14.4.)  is  valuable  because  Lonnrot  was  the  only 
scholar  to  visit  these  secluded  cloisters  before  they  were  destroyed  in  the 
1850s.  After  spending  Christmas  in  the  Finnish  border  parish  of  Kuusamo, 
Lonnrot  travelled  along  the  customary  winter  route  from  Tavajarvi  to  the 
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village  of  Oulanka,  then  across  Lake  Paajarvi  to  the  hamlet  of  Miikkulanlahti 
and  via  the  parishes  of  Kieretti  and  Kantalahti  (R.  Kandalaksha)  northeast 
to  the  Kola  Peninsula.  Lonnrot’s  travel  notes  evidenced  that  he  did  not  gain  any 
tradition  material  from  Oulanka.  After  all,  he  merely  passed  through  the  area. 

On  the  basis  of  his  field  experiences  in  Northern  White  Sea  Karelia  Elias 
Lonnrot  wrote  in  the  introduction  (of.  §  3)  to  his  revised  edition  of  the  Kalevala 
1849  as  follows:  “As  one  comes  from  there  (i.e.  the  parishes  of  Vuokkiniemi 
and  Uhtua)  eastward  to  the  parishes  of  Jyskyjarvi  and  Paanajarvi  or  north¬ 
wards  to  the  environs  of  Lake  Tuoppa  and  Lake  Paajarvi,  the  runes  deteriorate 
all  the  more.”  This  critical  judgment,  canonized  in  the  Kalevala,  appears 
to  have  had  a  decisive  effect  in  cooling  down  the  interest  of  ethnographers 
in  northernmost  Viena  Karelia.  The  wilderness  between  Uhtua  and  Kiestinki 
was  considered  for  a  long  time  the  northern  boundary  of  the  runic  tradition.8 
Many  Karelia  enthusiasts9  concluded  their  journeys  in  White  Sea  Karelia 
at  Uhtua.  Those  who  did  travel  to  the  shores  of  Lakes  Tuoppa  and  Paajarvi, 
usually  switched  from  being  ethnographers  to  depicting  the  people  and 
landscapes.  They  passed  the  settlements  in  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki  in  a  hurry, 
all  the  while  admiring  the  scenery  and  wondering  at  the  exclusivity  of  Old 
Believers  (cf.  Section  E,  especially  §  14.4). 10  Although  many  well-known 
collectors  did  visit  the  area,  the  results  of  their  activities  were  astonishingly 
meagre. 

In  1872,  a  three-man  expedition  composed  of  A.  Berner,  A.  A.  Borenius 
and  A.  Genetz  travelled  along  the  watercourse  of  Lakes  Tuoppa  and  Phajarvi 
from  south  to  north  in  search  of  epic  poetry,  of  which,  however,  they  found 
little.11  On  the  basis  of  his  travel  impressions,  Borenius  affirmed  that  Lonnrot’s 
theory  about  the  absence  of  runes  in  northern  White  Sea  Karelia  was  correct. 
He  added :  “In  this  whole  area  nothing  is  known  except  here  and  there  some 
wedding  runes  and  worthless  bits  of  incantations”.12  From  Oulanka  Genetz 
recorded  one  folk  tale  and  one  rune;  and  Borenius,  two  wedding  runes.  In 
any  case,  Genetz’s  and  Borenius’s  collecting  yielded  the  first  folkloristic 
manuscripts  on  Oulankan  tradition.  These  were  augmented  in  1889  by  V. 
Poropudas  with  the  recording  of  three  folk  tales. 

Following  the  tracks  of  Elias  Lonnrot,  two  Finnish  ethnographers,  I.  K. 
Inha  and  K.  F.  Karjalainen  travelled  in  1894  from  Uhtua  northward  across 
the  wilderness  to  the  parish  of  Kiestinki.  They  observed  that  Kiestinki  lay 
outside  the  area  where  runes  are  found.  Inha  wrote:  “Has  the  ‘Old  Belief’ 
destroyed  the  runes  from  here,  or  weren’t  there  any?  That  I  can’t  say.  The 
phenomenon  is  in  any  case  peculiar.  Even  in  Kiestinki  only  wedding  runes 
are  known  and  as  one  might  suspect,  some  incantations,  for  even  the  Old 
Believers  (cf.  §  14)  appear  to  resort  to  them  when  distress  compels  them.”13 
Inha  followed  the  watercourse  formed  by  Lakes  Tuoppa  and  Paajarvi,14 
but  not  one  single  item  of  tradition  from  Oulanka  could  be  found  in  his 
collections. 

In  1902,  E.  Levon  wrote  in  musical  notation  the  melody  of  one  rhyming 
folk  song.  Vaino  Salminen  arrived  in  Oulanka  parish  in  1913.  He  appears 
to  have  recorded  runes  only  from  rowing  fisherwomen.  The  most  significant 
result  of  his  journey  was  a  riddle  collection  containing  48  variants. 

Systematic  field  work  appears  to  have  been  conducted  only  by  two  genre 
specialists,  by  Heikki  Merilainen  and  A.  O.  Vaisanen.  Merilainen  specialized 
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in  incantations  and  folk  beliefs  while  A.  O.  Vaisanen  recorded  joiku15  and 
lament  tradition.  Vaisanen  was  in  1915  the  last  Finnish  collector  to  do  field 
work  in  Oulanka  before  the  boundary  between  Finland  and  Russia  closed 
further  contacts. 

5.2.  Heikki  Merilainen  and  A.  0.  Vaisanen  as  Genre  Collectors.  Heikki  Meri¬ 
lainen  specialized  in  incantations,  rite  descriptions,  runes  and  laments.  At 
the  island  hamlet  of  Laitasalmi,  Merilainen  met  the  blind  old  man,  Vassilei 
Ratskoff  (b.  1820),  who  had  specialized  in  producing  and  removing  curses 
and  conjured  injuries  (cf.  §  30.1.).  The  repertoire  came  from  Oulanka. 
Another  informant,  Iivana  Koutalaine,16  related  the  incantatory  tradition 
he  had  heard  in  different  parts  of  Finland.  Merilainen’s  method  is  typical 
of  folkloristic  genre  collecting.  He  concentrated  on  religious  genres,  but 
mostly  ignored  other  tradition.  Nevertheless,  his  specializing  brought  com¬ 
mendable  results,  particularly  because  later  collectors  did  not  add  items 
from  these  genres  to  the  collection  of  Oulankan  tradition.17  Merilainen’s 
materials  offered  an  interesting  basis  of  comparison  for  analyzing  Marina 
Takalo’s  incantations  and  rite  descriptions  (cf.  §  29,  30). 

The  most  productive  of  the  expeditions  carried  out  in  Oulanka  was  that 
of  A.  O.  Vaisanen,  a  well-known  Finnish  ethnomusicologist,  in  1915.  Finland’s 
first  professor  of  folklore,  Kaarle  Krohn,  had  commissioned  him  to  make 
the  trip  in  order  to  collect  joiku  songs.  World  War  I  had  just  begun.  Vai¬ 
sanen  had  to  apply  for  a  travel  permit  from  the  Archangel  Government. 
From  Archangel  Vaisanen  came  to  the  village  of  Knazoi  on  the  White  Sea 
coast,  then  westward  across  Kouta  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  Kananen,  where 
there  was  Karelian  inhabitation.  At  this  hamlet  he  recorded  onto  a  cylindrical 
wax  record  his  first  rune,  joiku  and  lament  from  Anni  Lettijo,  as  well  as 
an  incantation  from  Simana  Mastinov.  The  results  were  better  at  his  next 
stop  in  the  village  of  Ruva  in  northern  Oulanka.  The  leave-taking  of  a  group 
of  Ruva’s  young  men  to  Kouta  for  the  drawing  of  lots  to  determine  who  was 
to  enter  military  service  offered  Vaisanen  a  good  opportunity  for  recording 
a  lament  in  its  social  context.  He  photographed  the  lamenting  of  the  women 
and  the  parting  of  the  young  men.  In  his  travel  report  Vaisanen  observed 
that  the  departure  was  accompanied  by  lamenting,  the  ringing  of  church 
bells  and  the  firing  of  a  gun.18 

At  the  village  of  Oulanka,  Vaisanen  met  Palaka  Isakoff  from  whom  Marina 
Takalo  also  learned  laments,  joikus  and  folk  beliefs.  He  noted  that  Palaka 
was  a  skilled  lamenter  and  joiku  singer.  Her  favourite  material  were  the  joikus 
dealing  with  young  soldiers.  Because  the  majority  of  Oulanka’s  women  were 
away  fishing  (cf.  §  11.6)  on  lake  Paajarvi  during  the  autumn  season  he  was 
urged  to  go  there.  Although  Marina  Takalo  was  also  there  at  the  time,  Vai¬ 
sanen  did  not  record  any  item  of  tradition  from  her.  The  foremost  object 

Iof  his  attention  were  the  older  women  gathered  on  the  island,  e.g.  Kati, 
Muarie  and  Nastassie  Isakoff,  Joukenie  Kannijov,  Stepanie  Nikitin  (MT’s 
mother),  and  Uljaana  Porotkin.19 

Like  Merilainen,  Vaisanen  was  a  typical  genre-collector.  The  main 
emphasis  was  in  collecting  songs,  laments  and  joikus  which  were  furnished 
with  musical  notation.  Thus,  it  is  also  possible  to  compare  Vaisanen’s  collection 
musicologicallv  with  the  notes  sung  by  Mrs.  Takalo. 
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5.3.  The  Statistics  of  Earlier  Findings.  The  results  of  field  work  in  the  parish 
of  Oulanka  before  the  Takalo  study  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Number  of  Number  of  genie  items 


Collector 

Year 

Informants 

al 

bl 

b2 

b3 

b4  b6 

b8 

c 

d  c 

Total 

A.  Genetz 

1871—72 

2 

i 

1 

2 

A.  A.  Borenius 

1872 

2 

2 

2 

V.  Poropudas 

1889 

3 

3 

3 

H.  Merilainen 

1889 

3 

1 

13 

54 

1 

69 

E.  Levon 

1902 

1 

1 

1 

V.  Salminen 

1913 

3 

48 

51 

A.O.  Vaisanen 

1915 

22 

13 

2 

1 

9 

41 

23 

1 

90 

T.  Turpela 

1939 

1 

2 

1 

3 

M.  Tienari 

1939 

1 

5 

5 

35 

6 

20 

3 

14 

60 

10 

41 

23 

48  1 

226 

Genre  Code  used  by  the  Folklore  Archives  of  the  Finnish  Literature  Society: 


al 

folk  tale,  anecdote 

b6 

lament 

bl 

rune  in  Kalevala  metre 

b8 

joiku,  cattle  call 

b2 

rhyming  poem  or  folk  song 

c 

proverb 

b3 

incantation 

d 

riddle 

b4 

folk  belief,  rite  description 

e 

melody 

From  the  table  above  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  most  successful  collecting 
was  that  concentrating  on  specific  genres.20  Especially  Merilainen’s  collection 
of  incantations  and  rite  descriptions,  as  well  as  Vaisanen’s  rune,  joiku  and 
lament  tradition,  must  be  considered  regionally  quite  representative  —  like¬ 
wise  Salminen’s  collection  of  riddles.  On  the  other  hand,  prose  tradition 
apparently  received  too  little  attention  in  earlier  collecting  in  Oulanka.  Six 
folk  tales  were  written  down  during  that  period,  but  not  one  aetiological 
legend,  historical  or  local  legend,  saint’s  legend,  chronicate21  or  memorate 
before  the  recording  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  repertoire. 

Generally  speaking,  only  a  few  ethnographers  visited  Oulanka.  The  yield 
from  their  activities,  even  when  put  together,  does  not  offer  enough  material 
to  solve  for  instance  the  question  of  the  nature  of  Oulanka’s  collective  tradition 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  A  researcher  need  not  overrate  the  significance 
of  this  material.  On  the  other  hand,  its  deficiencies  do  not  interfere  with 
the  special  problematics  of  this  study. 

The  results  of  earlier  collecting  which  either  complemented  the  picture 
gained  from  Marina  Takalo’s  store  of  tradition  or  which  afforded  relevant 
material  for  comparison  in  some  central  problems  of  the  study  are  taken 
into  consideration.  For  example,  the  tradition  of  those  rune  singers,  joiku 
chanters,  whom  Vaisanen  met  and  with  whom  Marina  Takalo  also  had 
contact  is  hereafter  examined.  In  the  comparison  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  repertoire 
with  the  Vienan  tradition  corpus  I  have  used  both  Oulankan  material  and 
the  abundant  folklore  as  well  as  dialect  collections22  from  the  whole  White 
Sea  Karelian  cultural  area. 
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6.  THE  FIELD  WORK  WITH  MARINA  TAKALO 

6.1.  The  Timetable  of  the  Interviews.  Marina  Takalo  was  the  focus  of  an 
intensive  field  work  at  the  period  of  12  years  from  1957  to  1969,  i.e.  at  the 
very  end  of  her  life.  The  first  item  of  information,  a  wedding  description, 
was  sent  to  the  Folklore  Archives  by  her  son  Olavi  Takalo  in  1957.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  successful  field  work  it  was  of  great  advantage  that  Marina 
Takalo  was  spurred  on  to  become  an  active  tradition  bearer  during  the  most 
harmonious  p'eriod  of  her  life,  i.e.  the  years  1955 — 1961  (cf.  §  8.8).  There 
in  her  own  home  on  cape  Kenttaniemi  in  the  village  of  Heikkila  in  Kuusamo, 
with  ecological  conditions  resembling  those  of  Oulanka,  she  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  recall  in  peace  her  folklore  repertoire  and  literally  “live 
by  her  tradition”.  Her  new  activeness  was  revealed  in  the  fact  that  she  sponta¬ 
neously  dictated  a  wedding  description  (1)  to  her  son  Olavi.  Compared  with 
those  recorded  later,  this  portrayal  was  brief  and  uniform.  Nevertheless,  it 
clearly  indicated  that  Mrs.  Takalo  had  started  to  reproduce  tradition 
energetically  long  before  the  first  researchers  met  her  in  1959. 

Olavi  Takalo  remained  the  only  amateur  collector  who  interviewed  Mrs. 
Takalo.  In  the  course  of  field  work,  he  was  followed  by  four  researchers  in¬ 
terested  in  different  genres  and  various  aspects  of  folklore.  Repeated  inter¬ 
views23  were  conducted  four  times  by  Dr.  Pertti  Virtaranta,  Professor  of 
Finnish  Language,  in  1959  and  1965 — 67,  and  by  the  author  eight  times 
between  1960 — 69.  The  ethnomusicologist  Professor  Erkki  Ala-Konni 
and  Professor  Matti  Kuusi  specializing  in  riddles  and  proverbs,  interviewed 
Mrs.  Takalo  both  once.  The  table  has  been  drawn  on  the  basis  of  about 
100  hours  of  the  tape-recorded  material.  The  table  also  affords  a  rough  genre 
division  and  indicates  when  a  particular  genre  was  the  focus  of  interest  of 
both  the  collector  and  the  informant. 

Considering  the  aim  to  gain  an  all-around  and  representative  picture  of 
Marina  Takalo’s  tradition  repertoire  and  world  view,  it  was  of  great  advantage 
that  a  number  of  fieldworkers  with  different  interests  interviewed  her  at 
different  times.  It  also  became  clear  that  Mrs.  Takalo,  during  the  first  contact 
with  each  ethnographer,  wanted  to  show  what  she  could  and  liked  to  perform. 
Thus  the  core  of  the  repertoire  was  repeated  in  a  stereotyped,  annually 
somewhat  expanded  form  and  in  an  almost  identical  order  to  every  new 
researcher  who  came  into  contact  with  Mrs.  Takalo.  The  theory  on  oral 
repertoire  presented  in  §  6.3  has  its  basis  in  this  observation.24 

The  field  work  consisted  mainly  of  taperecorded  interviews.  Because  every 
conversation  situation  —  also  the  interview  —  is  always  a  unique  communi¬ 
cation  event,25  in  some  respects  different  from  others,  repeated  interviews 
by  different  persons  offer  interesting  problems  of  distinguishing  the  variations 
in  her  tradition  and  the  nuances  in  meaning.  In  the  case  of  Marina  Takalo, 
interviewing  was  the  natural  method  of  field  work  because  she  was  illiterate 
and  because  her  tradition  represented  a  cultural  form  mostly  foreign  to 
Finland  and  which  even  in  Viena  Karelia  belonged  mainly  to  the  past. 
Observation  methods  were  also  used  but  those  were  seldom  very  useful  because 
the  core  of  the  material  was  such  that  it  did  not  truly  actualize  in  any  observ¬ 
able  behaviour.  Instead  it  actualized  in  the  mind25  of  the  tradition  bearer. 
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Timetable  of  the  Field  Work  on  Marina  Takalo’s  Tradition 


PV- 


Collector 

OT 

PV 

JP 

JP 

JP 

JP  EAK 

MK 

JP  JP 

PV 

PV 

JP 

JP 

Year 

1957 

59 

60 

61 

52 

63 

63 

65 

65  66 

66 

67 

69a 

69b 

Location 

Ku 

Ku 

Ku 

He 

Ku 

Ku 

Ke 

Ke 

Ku  Tu 

He 

Ke 

Ke 

Ke 

Genres 

A.  Verse 

Kaleval.  Epics 

4 

4 

8 

8 

2 

4 

1 

5 

36 

Kaleval.  Lyrics 

7 

5 

2 

20 

l 

6 

2 

19 

4 

1 

18 

85 

Incantations 

5 

8 

9 

29 

2 

17 

2 

2  41 

2 

2 

2 

121 

Wedd.  Runes 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1  3 

2 

2 

14 

Laments 

1 

10 

5 

3 

4 

2 

9 

3 

37 

Joikus 

Autobiograph. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

Poems 

2  3 

1 

6 

Finnish  Rhym. 

Poems  and 

Folk  Songs 

1 

7 

7 

2 

1 

1  5 

1 

2 

27 

Russian  Play 

and  Dance 

Songs 

Proverbs, 

10 

2 

3 

6 

4 

25 

Riddles 

B.  Prose 

Folk  Tales, 

36 

1 

1 

18 

29 

2 

87 

Anecdotes 

6 

2 

24 

5 

4 

1  25 

1 

4 

72 

Aetiol.Legends 

8 

3 

2 

4  5 

3 

25 

Saints’  Legends 
Belief  Legends, 

2 

4 

3  11 

3 

2 

25 

Memorates 

5 

32 

85 

81 

6 

9 

1 

12  151 

1 

11 

6 

400 

Folk  Beliefs 

1 

12 

68 

2 

13 

3 

5  124 

4 

2 

2 

10 

246 

Rite  Descript. 
Historical 

1 

2 

10 

2 

6 

2 

3  40 

3 

1 

3 

73 

Legends, 

Chronicates 

6 

6 

1 

3  17 

4 

37 

Ethnic  Descr. 

2 

8 

16 

1 

13 

3 

8  14 

2 

5 

9 

81 

Games,  Sport 
Autobiograph. 

I 

3 

23 

2 

29 

Descriptions 

4 

9 

12 

5 

4 

1  11 

1 

9 

21 

77 

Comments 

1 

3 

2 

15 

2 

3 

1 

3  16 

3 

1 

29 

2 

81 

1 

26 

135 

137 

317 

34 

105 

39 

49  553 

34 

28 

101 

33 

1  1592 

Codes 

Collector:  OT  Olavi  Takalo,  PV  Pertti  Virtaranta,  JP  Juha  Pentikainen,  EAK  Erkki 
Ala-Konni,  MK  Matti  Kuusi. 

Location:  Ku  Kuusamo,  He  Helsinki,  Ke  Kemi,  Tu  Turku.  Numbers  in  brackets  in 
the  text,  e.g.  (274),  refer  to  the  code  used  in  the  classification  of  the  primary  material  rec¬ 
orded  from  Mrs.  Takalo.  Numbers  with  the  B  code  refer  to  the  secondary  material,  e.g. 
(B  210),  collected  from  other  people. 
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6.2.  My  Field  Experience.  It  was  by  chance  that  I  met  Marina  Takalo  when 
participating  in  my  first  field  expedition  in  Kuusamo  in  1960.  My  original 
task  was  not  to  collect  folklore  but  linguistic  information  for  my  studies  in 
Finno-Ugric  languages.  During  this  field  work  I  heard  about  a  festival  where 
a  seventy-year-old  lady  had  amused  her  guests  by  performing  old  Karelian 
runes,  laments  etc.  I  decided  to  go  to  meet  this  remarkable  personality  and 
began  my  interviewing  — -  not  as  a  trained  folklorist  but  as  a  student  without 
special  scholarly  interest.  After  having  returned  back  from  my  trip  I  published 
my  first  folkloristic  article  and  told  of  my  field  experience  as  follows: 

The  village  of  Heikkila  is  one  of  the  easternmost  parts  of  Kuusamo  parish. 
Far  from  the  heart  of  the  village  and  away  from  the  main  road  lies  cape 
Kenttaniemi.  That’s  where  we’re  going;  it’s  getting  dusky.  We  stray  off 
the  path,  but  nearby  shimmer  the  clear  waters  of  Lake  Kirpisto,  along 
whose  bank  we  continue  our  way.  A  dog  starts  to  bark  from  behind  the  pines. 
In  front  of  us  we  see  a  small  cottage,  a  chimneyless  sauna,  a  riverbank  shed 
and  a  group  of  small  storehouses.  We’ve  arrived. 

An  old  mamma  with  braided  hair  laughs  merrily  and  runs  from  the  steps 
to  greet  us:  “Well,  didn’t  I  say  so:  there  they  come.  This  is  my  quarters. 
It’s  small,  but  it’s  good.  It’s  mine.”  I  guess  straight  away  that  in  front  of  me 
stands  Marina  Takalo,  the  rune  singer  of  Kenttaniemi. 

We  sit  in  the  shadowy  cabin.  Marina  looks  through  the  window  at  the 
lake,  her  cheek  leaning  against  her  hand.  Her  features  are  furrowed  but 
noble.  In  a  moment  she  sinks  into  her  realm  of  poetry,  forgets  everything 
else.  Tears  flow  down  her  cheeks.  The  song  —  its  words  and  melody  — 
draw  her  thoughts  far  back  to  Karelia,  to  that  cabin  in  Taavo  hamlet  where 
she  spent  her  childhood’s  first  years. 

I  taperecorded  from  her  altogether  seven  hours  of  valuable  folklore:  Kale- 
vala  runes,  incantations,  laments,  joiku  chants,  folk  tales,  legends,  riddles, 
and  so  on.  In  my  opinion  she’s  a  real  find.  Her  whole  life  story,  her  character 
and  portrait  are  so  extraordinary  that  you  could  say  she’s  a  rare  monument 
of  the  Kalevala  times.27 

My  field  work  can  be  divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  part  being  between 
the  years  1960 — 65,  and  the  second  1965 — 69.  In  the  first  phase,  the  principal 
method  used  was  the  jree  interview .28  At  that  time  I  wras  a  statistician  and 
merely  followed  the  talk  by  suggesting  new  topics  of  conversation.  In  the 
summer  of  1960,  Mrs.  Takalo  performed  for  me  the  same  repertoire  she 
had  presented  the  previous  year  for  Prof.  Virtaranta,  and  part  of  it  even  in 
the  identical  order.  Besides  presenting  laments,  she  told  her  first  folk  tales 
and  sang  her  first  pajos ,29  i.e.  Russian  play  or  dance  songs.  During  that  sum¬ 
mer  she  particularly  liked  to  present  me  with  riddles.  Because  of  a  local 
electric  failure,  the  interviewing  had  to  be  discontinued  while  in  the  midst 
of  recording  legends  and  memorates.  This  work  was  finished  the  following 
summer.  Certain  Finnish  guidebooks  on  collecting  folklore  were  of  consider¬ 
able  help.30  At  the  earliest  stage,  the  interviewing  process  could  be  character¬ 
ized  as  an  interactional  situation  where  the  informant  was  the  leading  actor 
and  the  interviewer  occupied  the  role  of  an  active  listener  and  an  inspiring 
discussant  promoting  the  progress  of  tradition  reproduction. 

Quantitatively,  the  most  fruitful  interviews  were  those  conducted  during 
Mrs.  Takalo’s  sojourns  in  Helsinki  in  February  1962  and  in  Turku  in  May 
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of  1966.  Both  visits  lasted  two  weeks.  The  advantage  of  lengthy  interview 
periods  was  that  an  effective  spirit  of  collaboration  developed  between  the 
interviewer  and  the  informant.  On  these  occasions  I  conducted  an  exhaustive 
interview  of  all  genres  of  Karelian  tradition.  As  a  result  of  the  interviews, 
a  collection  gradually  accumulated  which  were  later  revealed  to  be  Marina 
Takalo’s  repertoire.  Performances  of  various  genres  were  not  only  tape- 
recorded  but  also  filmed. 

Between  1965  and  1969  the  interviewing  had  the  nature  of  research  work. 
I  conducted  guided  interviews  and  used  previously  prepared,  structured  question¬ 
naires.31  I  examined  hypotheses  that  had  crystallized  through  systematizing  and 
analyzing  the  earlier  field  materials.  In  1966  attention  was  systematically 
drawn  to  local  historical,  ethnic,  genealogical  and  autobiographical  matters, 
as  well  as  source-critical  questions  (cf.  §  7.2).  The  questioning  was  systematic, 
but  Mrs.  Takalo  set  the  pace  and  could  concentrate  at  her  ease  upon  those 
questions  that  at  first  surprised  her  but  which  later  called  to  mind  new, 
heretofore  latent  tradition.  She  frequently  let  a  question  rest  sometimes, 
slept  the  night  and  had  the  answer  ready  on  the  following  morning.  Similar 
active  recollecting  could  be  noticed  over  longer  periods,  for  example  six 
months  to  one  year  between  the  interviews.  Sometimes  maps,  drawings  or 
historical  photographs  were  used  as  aids  for  reviving  old  memories. 

The  interviews  I  conducted  after  1966  were  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  or  completing  the  research  material  as  well  as  for  checking  the 
hypotheses  that  had  crystallized  during  the  study.  In  1966  I  began  systematic 
biographical,  place-historical,  ethnic  and  genealogical  interviewing,  which  in 
1969  I  augmented  with  various  attitude  questions.  In  addition,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  and  interesting  to  observe  the  continual,  active  process  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  personality  and  the  change  of  her  attitudes  under  the  varying 
circumstances  of  life. 

The  years-long  field  work  would  not  have  succeeded  without  the  informant’s 
patience  and  willingness  to  cooperate.  It  was  important  that  she  clearly  under¬ 
stood  her  role  and  regarded  her  task  as  significant  and  valuable.  During  the 
period  of  collecting,  as  the  interviewers  inspired  her  through  their  questions, 
Mrs.  Takalo  augmented  and  renewed  her  repertoire  either  to  reflect  upon 
new  matters  or  to  recall  the  old. 

6.3.  The  Accumulation  of  the  Oral  Repertoire.  When  studying  Marina  Takalo’s 
memorized  knowledge  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  not  a  static  but  a 
changing  whole.  Part  of  it  formed  her  active  repertoire  while  the  majority 
remained  latent  and  was  accessible  only  upon  questioning.32 

It  was  principally  the  directive  interview  approach  of  collectors  which 
inspired  an  intensive  period  of  folklore  reproduction  on  her  part  in  the  1960’s. 
This  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  numbers  of  folklore  items.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  1960  Mrs.  Takalo  was  allowed  to  relate  quite  freely  the  folk  tales 
that  she  remembered  and  which  she  personally  preferred.  The  collection 
of  folk  tales  gathered  in  this  way  was  relatively  small  compared  with  the 
final  results  achieved  (only  17.6  %  of  the  whole  material).  Systematic  inter¬ 
views  carried  out  in  the  course  of  1962  led  to  a  doubling  of  her  repertoire. 
Furthermore  Marina  Takalo  was  also  able  to  recall  at  this  stage  a  number 
of  sporadic  extracts  from  other  folk  tales  without,  however,  being  able  to 
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to  put  them  together  into  a  single,  logical  whole.  By  the  year  1966  several  folk 
tales  of  which  she  had  only  been  able  to  remember  fragments  earlier  had 
been  polished  enough  to  be  included  in  her  repertoire.  Repertoire  here  means 
the  fund  of  traditions  which  the  informant  can  actively  recall  and  which  he 
or  she  can  relate  without  halting,  quite  spontaneously  and  in  a  stereotyped 
manner  and  immediately  when  the  topic  of  the  story  is  mentioned.  It  is 
possible  to  speak  of  a  repertoire  threshold  which  a  tradition  surmounts  when 
it  is  related  and  so  ceases  to  be  latent  and  becomes  active.  In  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  folk  tales  the  development  was  as  follows: 

1960  total  number  of  tales  6  /  active  repertoire  6 

1962  total  number  of  tales  25  /  active  repertoire  12 

1966  total  number  of  tales  34  /  active  repertoire  18. 


In  general  Mrs.  Takalo  was  able  to  relate  a  folk  tale  tradition  simply  by 
relying  on  her  own  memory;  only  on  a  couple  of  occasions  did  she  receive 
help  from  other  Karelians.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  community  control  the 
stories  that  she  was  able  to  recreate  in  their  entirety  are  very  reminiscent  of 
the  collections  of  folk  tales  gathered  elsewhere  in  White  Sea  Karelia.  Some¬ 
times  the  bearer  of  tradition  changes  the  folk  tale  to  conform  to  her  own 
individual  personality  and  Weltanschauung.  When  a  tradition  is  reproduced 
it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  preservation  of  a  tradition  which  has  been 
learned  by  the  informant  but  also  of  transformation  (§  1.3). 


7.  SOURCE-CRITICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

7.1.  Studying  an  Illiterate  Informant.  Marina  Takalo  could  not  read  or  write, 
and  was  because  of  this  more  dependent  than  the  modern  person  on  the 
information  and  transmission  of  information  based  on  oral  communication. 
She  was  a  tradition-oriented  personality,  and  consequently,  an  appropriate 
object  of  research  for  studying  how  an  individual  receives,  selects,  preserves, 
and  transmits  oral  tradition  in  a  partly  nonliterate  subculture.  Marina 
Takalo  was  also  a  homo  religiosus,  a  religious  personality.  The  study  of  such 
a  person  sheds  light  in  particular  on  the  process  whereby  an  individual  forms 
and  shapes  her  world  view  on  the  basis  of  oral  communication.  Marina  Takalo 
was  an  emigrant  —  she  was  32  years  old  in  1922,  when  she  moved  from  White 
Sea  Karelia  to  Finland.  For  that  reason  the  study  was  directed  towards  the 
problem  of  how  moving  from  the  rural  culture  in  White  Sea  Karelia  to  the 
more  urbanized  Finnish  society  affected  an  illiterate  individual’s  Weltan¬ 
schauung,  attitudes,  manners  and  behaviour. 

From  the  source-critical  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
inability  to  read  or  write  is  one  criterion  for  determining  the  authenticity 
and  validity  of  oral  tradition  and  folklore.  When  making  a  holistic  analysis 
of  an  individual  repertoire  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
individual’s  memorized  knowledge  and  folklore.  In  order  to  be  able  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  individualistic  elements  or  to  set  them  aside  from  the  collective 
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material,  one  must  know  the  tradition  background.  Individual  knowledge 
reflects  strongly  the  personal  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  individual,  whereas 
collective  tradition  has  to  be  studied  primarily  with  reference  to  its  social 
dimensions.  By  means  of frequency  analysis,  collective  tradition  can  be  separated 
from  group  or  individual  traditions  as  well  as  from  idiosyncracies.  Nevertheless, 
before  one  can  conclusively  classify  an  item  as  individual  memorized  know¬ 
ledge  or  collective  tradition,  detailed  source-critical  analysis  of  the  item  must 
be  carried  out.  Also,  the  researcher  should  appraise  the  interaction  and  even  the 
statistically  demonstrab'e  intercorrelation  between  the  individual’s  knowledge, 
experiences  and  opinions,  and  the  collective  tradition. 

The  problems  concerning  the  socially  shared  and  individual  aspects  of 
an  oral  repertoire  and  world  view  are  so  crucial  in  the  present  study  that  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  test  Mrs.  Takalo’s  memory.  The  tests  conducted 
in  1966  by  Dr.  Mikkonen  at  the  Institute  of  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Turku  showed  that  she  was  a  typical  learner  by  rote  who  remembered 
accurately  both  the  contents  she  put  together  herself  as  well  as  given  materials 
which  she  learned  during  one  exposure.  Her  memory  was  exact,  and  she 
had  retained  a  great  deal  of  tradition,  which  the  researcher,  using  source- 
critical  and  contextual  questionnaires,  could  return  to  its  original  functional 
connections  (cf.  §  7.2).  She  was  able  to  recall  the  learning  situation  in  92  % 
of  the  case  items.  The  reliability  of  the  contextual  information  was  controlled 
through  repeated  interviews  and  cross-checking.  The  repeated  interviews 
proved  that  her  memory  did  not  fail  her  in  general,  nor  did  the  source  in¬ 
formation  she  offered  usually  change. 

The  information  concerning  the  transmission  chain  seemed  to  be  very 
accurate.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Takalo  could  not  exactly  remember  the 
dates  and  places  of  the  events  she  had  not  experienced  herself.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  however,  could  in  general  be  dated  and  located  using  certain  references 
to  persons  and  place  names  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Takalo  in  other  contexts 
or  otherwise  well-known  to  her. 

7.2.  Reliability  and  Validity.  Reliability 33  refers  to  the  repeatability,  including 
intersubjective  replicability  of  individual  tradition  as  well  as  of  scientific 
observations.  By  validity 34  I  mean  the  degree  of  relevance  and  competence 
of  the  research  material  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  analytical  methods  to 
measure  or  record  what  they  purport  to  measure.  In  content  analysis  a 
further  distinction  is  made  between  empirical  validity,  i.e.  the  capacity  of  the 
analytical  system  to  measure  the  phenomena  in  question  on  the  basis  of 
empirical  material,  and  on  the  other  hand,  theoretical  validity,  that  is,  the 
ability  of  the  terms  and  concepts  to  express  the  phenomena  being  studied. 

In  studying  orally  transmitted  cultural  information,35  the  nature  of  the 
material  itself  determined  that  the  validity  of  the  primary  sources  must 
be  ascertained  primarily  through  folkloristic  methods.  These  items  of  in¬ 
formation  arc  gathered  through  the  methods  of  interview  and  observation. 
The  problems  concerning  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  material  are 
essentially  source-critical  and  genre-analytical  in  nature. 

In  folkloristic  research,  source  criticism 36  is  a  method  involving  the  careful 
analysis  of  tradition  material  as  to  its  constituent  parts,  its  genre  classification 
and  the  study  of  trustworthiness.  External  source  criticism  is  performed  in  order 
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to  distinguish  primary  (essential,  original  or  oldest)  elements  from  secondary 
(subsidiary,  substitute  or  newer)  ones  and  to  determine  the  reliability  of  the 
items  and  observations.  The  aim  of  internal  source  criticism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  ascertain  the  general  consistency  and  validity  of  the  folklore  item  or 
material.  In  this  connection  genre  analysis  is  normally  carried  out. 

When  studying  oral  tradition  source  criticism  must  be  extended  beyond 
text  analysis  to  those  situations  in  field  work  whereby  a  religious  narrative 
is  committed  to  writing  or  a  religious  event,  for  example,  the  enactment  of 
a  rite,  is  verbally  described.  Anna  Birgitta  Rooth  terms  the  source  analysis 
of  the  collecting  of  tradition  materials  ’ethnographical  source  criticism’: 
“Philological  and  ethnological  criticism  of  the  sources  are  both  practised  at 
the  writing  desk.  Such  criticism  begins  after  the  text  is  written  down,  whereas 
ethnographical  criticism  must  be  practised  before  and  during  the  collection 
of  the  material.”37  This  means  that  the  method  of  collection,  interviewing 
technique,  observation,  the  parts  played  by  the  interviewer  and  observer 
and  the  choice  of  roles  and  informants  as  well  as  other  details  of  field  work 
must  be  clearly  reported  or  described.  It  is  important  that  the  scholar  should 
subject  the  reliability  and  validity  of  his  material  to  source  criticism.  He 
should  subject  himself  to  questioning,  too,  if  he  has  collected  the  material 
himself.  As  far  as  source  criticism  of  field  work  is  concerned,  it  has  proved 
useful  to  have  matrices  which  the  fieldworker  can  use  when  recording  details 
worthy  of  note  in  an  interview  or  observation  situation.38  The  actual  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  which  a  tradition  is  recorded  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  source 
criticism,  a  key  situation  since  any  mistakes  or  oversights  made  at  this  stage 
are  to  be  multiplied  in  any  further  study  of  the  material. 

Source  criticism  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  field-work  process. 
In  the  case  of  Marina  Takalo  a  special  questionnaire  was  used  for  source- 
critical  and  contextual  questions.  The  following  information  was  solicited : 
1.  the  source  of  information  (From  whom  did  you  hear  the  tale?),  2.  the  age 
of  the  information  (How  old  were  you  then?),  3.  the  use  (What  was  going 
on  when  you  were  told  this  story?),  4.  the  context  of  the  learning  situation 
(How  was  the  story  told?  Who  was  present?  What  did  the  listeners  do? 
Who  interpreted  the  story?),  5.  the  function  (Why  did  he  tell  this  to  you? 
What  did  the  hearers  think  about  the  story?),  6.  the  meaning  (What  do  you 
think  about  the  story?  Do  you  believe  in  it?  Do  you  like  it?  Did  other  people 
believe?),  7.  the  classification  of  genres  by  the  tradition  bearer  (What  did 
you  call  this  story?),  8.  the  observations  of  the  bearer  of  tradition  concerning 
the  frequency,  distribution,  etc.,  of  an  item  (Have  other  people  told  you 
this?  When?  In  what  way  was  the  story  different?),  and  9.  the  process  of 
transmission  (When  did  you  first  tell  it?  In  what  situation?  When  did  you 
last  tell  it?).39 

Because  the  oral  material  of  this  study  was  almost  totally  taperecorded 
(cf.  §  6.1),  its  validity  can  also  afterwards  be  controlled  and  the  researcher 
has  the  opportunity  to  re-examine  his  hypotheses  as  well  as  the  results  of  his 
analysis. 

7.3.  Genre  Analysis.  Genre  Analysis  is  closely  connected  with  the  execution 
of  internal  source  criticism.  Because  certain  genres  characteristically  contain 
more  information  and  are  more  valid  indicators  of,  for  example,  personal 
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experiences,  historical  events,  customs  or  beliefs,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
and  classify  tradition  material  into  the  respective  genre  categories.40 

The  question  of  classification  of  material  becomes  actual  in  every  research 
situation.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  analysis  properly,  the  scholar  must  decide 
upon  terminology  which  will  enable  him  to  make  known  his  results  and  to 
present  the  empirical  material  of  his  research  on  which  his  conclusions  are 
based.13  In  fact,  the  scholar  may  set  up  as  his  goal  the  formulation  of  the 
minimum  terminology  necessary  for  both  himself  and  his  reader  in  any  single 
situation  where  research  is  involved. 

In  my  article  “Grenzprobleme  zwischen  Memorat  und  Sage”41  I  have 
dealt  with  the  kind  of  hodge-podge  of  terms  and  meanings  that  can  arise 
if  scholars  do  not  recognize  the  difference  of  principle  involved  between 
real  and  nominal  term  nologies.  It  was  C.  W.  von  Sydow’s  ambitious  aim  to 
develop  for  folkloristics  the  kind  of  genre  terminology  which  Linne  applied 
to  botany.  His  underlying  thought  was  that  tradition  genres  existed  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people  like  flowers  in  a  field  and  that  it  was  the  folklorist’s 
duty  to  pluck  and  name  them  in  the  order  prescribed  by  Nature.  Instead 
of  popular  names  von  Sydow  gave  the  concepts  scientific  definitions  (Memorat, 
Fabulat,  Dit.  etc.)  and  tried  to  prove  that  the  distinctions  between  the  con¬ 
cepts  were  of  general  and  international  validity.42  It  was  a  question  of  a 
real  organisation  of  tradition  genres.  Many  anthropologists  have  pursued 
a  similar  approach  but  have  been  rather  more  modest  insofar  as  they  have 
used  popular  names  without  usually  claiming  that  their  terminology  could 
be  applied  cross-culturally.  An  exception  to  this,  however,  is  William  Bascom. 
In  his  article  “The  Forms  of  Folklore:  Prose  Narratives”43  he  tries  to  show 
that  the  trichotomy  of  myth  —  legend  —  folk  tale  is  valid  in  all  cultures.  He 
starts  with  an  operational  definition  and  ends,  after  having  presented  real 
genre  systems  in  various  cultures,  by  putting  forward  his  conclusion  that 
the  system  is  cross-culturally  applicable.  The  article  is  an  interesting  one 
even  if  Bascom’s  definitions  and  claims  need  further  study.44 

In  a  nominal  system  the  terms  are  regarded  rather  as  having  been  created 
by  the  scholar  for  reasons  of  expediency  than  as  real,  existing  units.  The  use 
of  some  concept  of  genre  is  consequently  based  on  an  agreement  reached 
between  scholars.  The  purpose  of  such  an  agreement  is  to  bring  about  a  more 
effective  interaction  between  the  empirical  material  and  the  terminology  with 
the  aid  of  a  system  of  ideal  types.*5  C.  Scott  Littleton’s  article  “A  Two-Dimen¬ 
sional  Scheme  for  the  Classification  of  Narratives”46  can  be  regarded  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  distinction  based  on  the  use  of  polar  ideal  types. 

In  order  to  determine  the  validity  of  religious  tradition,  it  must  first  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  material  and  then  analyzed  and  classified  into 
genres  of  religious  tradition .47  Certain  genres,  e.g.  myths,  aetiological  legends, 
folk  beliefs  and  even  some  riddles  and  autobiographies,  shed  light  on  a  tra¬ 
dition  bearer’s  world  view.  On  the  other  hand,  information  on  religious 
experiences  is  typically  found  in  memorates,  and  information  about  ritual 
behaviour  in  rite  descriptions,  incantations  and  laments.  Marina  Takalo, 
as  a  tradition  bearer  and  homo  religiosus,  was  an  interesting  object  of  study 
because  she  knew  all  important  genres  of  White  Sea  Karelian  religious  tra¬ 
dition. 

The  principal  problems  of  the  genre  analysis  of  religious  tradition  lie  on 
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the  level  of function  analysis. 48  In  order  to  definitively  classify  an  item  as  religious, 
its  functions  (cf.  §  23),  the  use  and  the  situation  in  which  it  actualizes,49  as  well 
as  the  truth  value  and  meaning  of  the  item,  must  be  determined.  One  must, 
for  example,  investigate  whether  or  not  the  tradition  item  has  been  believed 
in  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  this  belief  has  exerted  an  influence  on  individual 
or  communal  behaviour.50 

As  with  secular  tradition  materials,  those  of  religious  tradition  must  be 
studied  on  other  analytical  levels  as  well,  for  example  in  regard  to  contents, 
form,  style,  structure,  frequency,  distribution,  age  and  origin.51 


C.  MARINA  TAKALO  AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL 


8.  LIFE  HISTORY 

8.1.  The  Periodical  Sequence  of  a  Life  History.  Marina  Takalo  (1890—1970) 
was  a  Karelian  emigrant  who  moved  from  Russia  to  Finland  in  1922.  Her 
folkloristic  repertoire  and  world  view  are  the  special  objects  of  attention 
in  this  study,  but  it  is  also  worthwhile  to  examine  in  the  light  of  her  unique 
life  history  the  various  factors  which  affected  her  personality  development 
and  the  formation  of  her  tradition  repertoire. 

Biographical  details  have  been  condensed  into  12  periods  which,  apart 
from  having  formed  distinctive  phases  in  her  life  history,  also  offer  a  basis 
for  studying  the  development  of  her  personality,  the  accumulation  and 
remoulding  of  her  knowledge  of  tradition,  and  the  periods  of  learning  and 
reproduction  of  various  genres  of  tradition.  As  an  illiterate  individual  Marina 
Takalo  was  very  dependent  on  oral  tradition  as  a  means  of  communication 
(§  7.1).  Tradition  played  many  different  functions  in  her  life,  as  will  be  shown 
later.  Her  personality  was  also  in  part  shaped  by  folklore.  It  was  especially 
during  the  last  decade  of  her  life  that  Mrs.  Takalo  enjoyed  social  prestige 
as  a  tradition  bearer.  This  made  her  realize  in  a  new  way  the  value  of  the 
tradition  she  had  mastered  and  also  made  her  search  for  new  ways  of  ex¬ 
pressing  her  folkloristic  skills  (§  33). 

Characteristic  of  most  biographical  phases  was  a  relationship  of  intense 
interaction  with  one  or  two  active  or  authoritative  bearers  of  tradition.  The 
boundaries  of  the  biographical  periods  often  coincided  with  the  start  or  end 
of  an  important  interpersonal  contact.  For  example,  the  period  of  Marina 
Takalo’s  childhood  ended  in  1898  with  the  death  of  Olonja  Nikitin  who  had 
communicated  many  ancient  runes  and  folk  tales  to  her.  Her  youth  began 
with  the  begging  expeditions  to  the  settlements  of  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki 
and  ended  in  1910,  when  she  moved  from  her  childhood  family  to  her  marital 
nuclear  family  to  become  daughter-in-law  in  her  husband’s  native  homestead. 
Connected  with  this  was  the  change  of  community.  Similar  features  can  be 
shown  in  the  later  phases  of  her  life  history  in  the  different  parts  of  Finland. 


The  Summary  of  Marina  Takalo’s  Life  History 

1.  Childhood  (1890  98):  Marina  Nikitin  Takalo  (=  MT)  was  born  August  3rd,  1890 
in  the  Nikitin  extended  family  in  the  village  of  Taavo.  A  significant  teacher  of  tradition, 
her  father’s  aunt  Olonja  Nikitin,  died  in  1898. 

2.  Youth  (1898  1910):  The  Nikitin’s  household  became  impoverished  and  the  extended 

family  dissolved.  MT  begged  the  winter  of  1900 — 01.  She  did  household  chores  at  home 
and  worked  the  winters  1905 — 11  in  lumber  camps. 

3.  Period  as  a  Daughter-in-Law  (1910—22):  MT  married  Olli  Nikitin  Takalo  (=  OT) 
in  1910  and  moved  to  his  native  homestead  in  the  village  of  Oulanka.  OT  spent  most  of 
his  time  away  from  the  home,  either  in  the  army  or  at  temporary  jobs.  He  fled  to  Finland 
in  1919  and  joined  the  Karelian  Liberation  Front.  Six  children  were  born :  Stcpanie  (1912  — ), 
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Risto  (1914 — 66),  Helli  (1917 — ),  and  three  others  postnatally  dead. 

4.  First  Refugee  Period  (1922 — 26):  The  Takalos  lived  in  Kuusamo  and  Taivalkoski 
doing  farm  work  and  fishing. 

5.  Period  of  Transience  (1926 — 31):  The  Takalos  moved  around  Finland  working  as 
strikebreakers  at  sawmills  and  factories.  The  youngest  son  Olavi  was  born  in  1930.  Between 
1929 — 31  OT  worked  as  a  school’s  caretaker  and  MT  as  a  laundress  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oulu. 

6.  Period  as  Labourers  in  Kemi  (1931 — 42):  The  Takalos  lived  1931 — 42  in  Kemi. 
OT  worked  at  the  sawmill  and  MT  laundered.  Their  children  Risto  and  Helli  married. 

7.  Period  at  the  Front  (1942 — 44):  MT  and  OT  lived  during  the  war  (1942 — 44)  in 
Oulanka  farming  and  fishing  for  the  soldiers.  MT  began  to  recall  her  tradition. 

8.  Second  Refugee  Period  (1944 — 50):  The  Takalos  were  evacuated.  As  emigrants 
they  wandered  again  around  Northern  Finland  before  they  settled  down  in  Kemi  for  a 
couple  of  years. 

9.  Settling  down  in  Kuusamo  (1950 — 55):  Between  1950 — 55  the  Takalos  lived  in  a 
sauna  in  Kuusamo  fishing  and  helping  people  with  farm  work. 

10.  Common  Old  Age  (1955 — 61):  In  1955,  the  Takalos  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
built  a  cottage  of  their  own  in  Kuusamo.  In  1956,  MT  presented  folklore  for  the  first  time. 
The  field  work  as  well  as  further  contacts  with  the  researchers  began.  OT  died  in  1961. 

11.  Solitary  Old  Age  (1961 — 66):  MT  lived  since  1961  in  her  daughter’s  house  in  Kemi. 
In  1961  she  began  correspondence  with  relatives  in  the  Karelian  A.S.S.R.,  and  met  her 
daughter  Stepanie  in  1965  in  Leningrad.  The  intense  contacts  with  the  researchers  continued. 
Her  son  Risto  died  in  an  accident  in  1966. 

12.  Period  as  a  Patient  (1966 — 70):  MT’s  physical  and  mental  health  deteriorated. 
In  1969  she  entered  the  Kemi  Town  Hospital.  MT  died  on  July  22nd,  1970  and  was  buried 
July  30th  in  Kemi. 


8.2.  Childhood  and  Youth  at  Home  in  Taavo  Village.  Marina  Takalo  was  born  into 
the  Nikitin’s  extended  family  at  the  Vanhatalo  (’Old  House’)  estate,  at  the 
hamlet  of  Taavo  in  Oulanka  —  the  northernmost  Karelian-populated  parish 
of  White  Sea  Karelia  in  Russia  (cf.  §  5.  1,10,  11).  Her  earliest  recollections 
concerned  her  father’s  grandmother  Muarie  Nikitin  who  lived  about  1  790 — 
1895.  After  Marina  Takalo’s  remembrances,  Muarie  took  part  in  the  house¬ 
hold  chores,  inspected  the  traps  for  game  and  cooked  until  her  death  at 
the  age  of  105  following  an  illness  lasting  six  weeks  (168).  Although  Marina 
was  only  five  years  old  at  the  time,  she  nevertheless  remembered  well  Muarie 
Nikitin’s  personality  and  tasks  even  though  apparently  no  folkloristic  material 
had  been  learned  from  her.  A  much  more  significant  teacher  of  folklore  was 
her  paternal  aunt  Olonja  Nikitin  (cf.  §  9.2)  who  subsequently  drowned  in 
the  autumn  of  1898. 

The  Nikitin’s  household  became  impoverished  in  the  1390s  (cf.  §  9.3), 
and  the  extended  family  (cf.  §  9.1,  12.4)  dissolved.  Her  brothers  left  Taavo 
to  find  work  and  her  sisters  left  for  the  same  reason  or  in  order  to  settle  down 
at  the  homesteads  of  their  spouses.  Marina  Takalo  spent  the  winter  of  1900 — 
1901  in  the  village  of  Sohjanansuu  begging,  after  which  her  mother  fetched 
her  home.  Marina  participated  in  the  work  of  the  household  as  the  only 
remaining  daughter.  She  spent  the  winters  of  1905 — 1911  at  the  lumber 
camps  in  Oulanka  and  across  the  Finnish  border  in  Salla  and  Kuusamo. 
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8.3.  As  Daughter-in- Law  in  Oulanka.  In  1910  Marina  married  Olli  Nikitin 
and  moved  10  kilometres  north  to  his  native  homestead,  called  Ontto,  in  the 
parish  village  of  Oulanka.  The  marriage  was  a  match  among  kin.1  Mutual 
kin  could  be  found  in  the  case  of  Marina  from  the  fourth  generation  back¬ 
wards  and  in  that  of  Olli  from  the  third.  Marina  assumed  the  position  of 
daughter-in-law  in  the  household.  Her  mother-in-law,  Okku  Nikitin  nee 
Porotkin  held  the  reins  of  household  tightly  in  her  hands.  Okku  Nikitin’s 
two  daughters,  Nastassie  and  Muarie,  as  well  as  two  sons,  Kormila  and 
Miihkali,  also  lived  in  the  same  house  during  the  years  1910 — 1920. 

Relations  between  the  mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  were  strained 
from  the  start  and,  in  turn,  disturbed  the  domestic  life  of  the  young  couple 
(cf.  §  9.4).  The  early  years  of  the  Takalo’s  marriage  was  also  overshadowed 
by  the  First  World  War  in  which  Olli  Takalo  participated  three  years  serving 
in  the  Russian  Army.  The  situation  at  the  homestead  deteriorated  while 
Olli  was  away.  Marina  had  to  support  herself  and  her  children  by  doing  farm 
work  for  wealthier  homesteads.  For  example,  she  threshed  every  autumn  the 
grain  crop  of  some  20  drying  barns  (756).  In  1916  the  conflict  between  mother- 
in-law  and  daughter-in-law  came  to  a  head,  so  Marina  Takalo  moved  with 
her  children  to  a  house  headed  by  her  relation  Iivana  Nikitin  (in  the  same 
village).  During  the  war  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  earn  a  living.  In  1917 
Marina  Takalo  carried  home  on  her  back  a  sack  of  rye  kernels  all  the  way 
from  Knazoi,  a  distance  of  150  kilometres  (170). 

8.4.  The  Karelian  Uprising  and  the  Escape  to  Finland.  Olli  Takalo  returned 
home  from  the  war  but  had  to  leave  and  go  earn  money  at  a  camp  constructing 
the  Murmansk  railway.  Marina  Takalo  and  the  children  returned  to  the  Ontto 
estate,  but  stayed  thereafter  in  an  outbuilding  instead  of  the  main  house. 
Following  the  fall  of  the  Czarist  Government  in  1917,  Olli  and  Marina 
Takalo  became  involved  in  the  course  of  historical  events  which  in  White 
Sea  Karelia  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  formation  of  the  Karelian  Lib¬ 
eration  Front  and  outbreak  of  the  Karelian  Uprising.2  Marina  Takalo’s 
chronicates  (cf.  §  9.2,  9.5)  about  wartime  events  do  not,  of  course,  contain 
all  valuable  information  for  a  historical  analysis.  Instead,  they  shed  light 
on  the  problems  experienced  by  a  Karelian  family  as  well  as  the  meanings 
these  events  had  in  the  unique  life  histories  of  the  people. 

There  were  some  activists  among  the  labourers  at  the  railway’s  work  camp 
who  agitated  for  East  Karelia’s  secession  and  independence.  Olli  Takalo 
and  a  group  of  Vienan  men,  inspired  by  them  and  dissatisfied  with  the  existing 
cond.tions,  fled  to  Finland  in  1919  in  order  to  join  the  Liberation  Front. 
Most  of  these  men  stayed  in  the  border  settlements  of  Kuusamo  and  gained 
a  living  by  taking  temporary  jobs.  They  maintained  contacts  with  their  families 
although  they  did  not  dare  openly  to  cross  the  state  boundary.  Every  week 
Olli  Takalo  brought  food  and  clothes  to  a  hiding  place  along  the  road  between 
Oulanka  and  Kuusamo  from  which  spot  his  wife  collected  them  on  weekends 
(945).  In  1921,  he  secretly  visited  his  family  in  Oulanka  and  brought  with 
him  10  metres  of  cloth,  a  sack  of  flour,  one  kilogram  of  sugar  and  half 
a  kilogram  of  coffee  as  presents  (944).  By  the  time  of  their  escape  to  Fin¬ 
land  in  1922,  Marina  Takalo  had  given  birth  to  six  children  of  whom  three 
lived  to  maturity,  viz.:  Stepanie  (1912 — ),  Risto  (1914 — 1966),  and  Helli 
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(1917 — ).  Three  died  shortly  after  birth.  In  addition,  she  had  four  miscarriages. 

The  Karelian  Uprising  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1921.  By  then,  the 
people  of  Oulanka  had  divided  into  two  camps.  One  group,  called  the  “Whites” 
or  “Karelians,”  either  supported  or  fought  with  the  Karelian  Liberation 
Front,  led  jointly  by  Akseli  Liinasaari  of  Oulanka  and  a  Finnish  teacher  by 
the  name  of  Parviainen.  The  other  camp,  named  the  “Russians”  or  “Reds”, 
favoured  or  fought  for  the  Government  of  the  USSR.  Of  Marina  Takalo’s 
brothers,  Jaako  was  with  the  “Karelians”  and  Hilippa  with  the  “Russians”. 
Her  husband,  as  mentioned,  joined  the  Liberation  Front  and  Marina  Takalo 
herself  experienced  the  fighting  when  the  “Karelians”  advanced  from  the 
south  to  the  hamlet  of  Kormanen  near  Taavo  (cf.  the  map  on  p.  43).  It 
was  her  duty  to  report  the  movements  of  the  ’’Russians”  in  Taavo  and  in 
the  village  of  Oulanka  to  the  “Karelians”  who  had  reached  Kormanen  (945). 

In  the  north  the  retreat  of  the  Liberation  Front  began  with  its  defeat  at 
Kokkosalmi  in  Kiestinki.  As  the  Front  receded,  part  of  the  civilian  population, 
in  general  the  families  of  those  participating  in  the  Uprising,  fled  to  Finland. 
Marina  Takalo  and  her  children  likewise  fled  to  Finland  in  February  1922 
while  her  husband  was  retreating  with  the  Liberation  Front.  Mrs.  Takalo 
later  recalled  these  events  so  crucial  in  their  lives: 

The  civilians  withdrew  first,  the  soldiers  followed.  Two  men  came  to  our  village.  We 
went  by  chance  to  visit  there  to  ask  if  there  weren’t  any  news.  Just  then  Ontto  and  Vasilei 
Porotkin  came  home,  said,  “It  is  like  this:  The  civilians  withdraw  first,  the  soldiers  follow: 
everyone  heads  for  Finland.”  He  asked  me  yet:  “Are  you  going?”  — - 1  started  to  cry,  “Where 
can  I  leave  the  children?”  — “Children  are  not  to  be  left.  If  you  go,  you  go  with  the  child¬ 
ren.”  I  went  home.  I  didn’t  think  whether  I  would  go  or  not,  but  I  started  to  get  ready 
and  to  dress  the  children,  and  so  we  left.  One  child  I  put  on  the  sled  with  a  fur  and  blanket 
for  cover.  There  were  four  loaves  of  leavened  bread  and  two  of  unleavened  bread;  these 
I  put  in  a  sack.  Then  matches,  knitting  needles,  a  two-litre  kettle,  an  enamel  cup,  an  axe, 
a  fur  and  a  blanket  to  protect  the  girl  (Helli).  So  we  left  home  and  the  backwoods;  the 
cow  was  young.  There  were  three  sheep.  They  remained  in  the  cow  shed  and  there  they 
are  even  now  (944). 


8.5.  The  First  Refugee  Period  in  Northern  Finland.  In  1922,  Marina  Takalo 
together  with  her  children  arrived  at  Kuusamo  where  her  husband  awaited 
them.  The  departure  from  Oulanka  was  final  although  the  Takalos  them¬ 
selves  clearly  regarded  the  move  to  Finland  only  as  a  temporary  solution. 
They  always  had  a  plan  in  mind  to  return  to  Oulanka.  This  was  shown 
initially  by  the  fact  that,  despite  numerous  requests,  they  refused  to  go  to 
the  refugee  camp  at  Kyminlinna  in  southern  Finland  (63). 

Instead,  the  Takalos  settled  down  in  Tavajarvi,  the  hamlet  nearest  the 
state  boundary.  They  earned  their  livelihood  by  helping  the  local  people 
with  farm  work  and  fishing.  Their  abode  changed  according  to  their  place 
of  work.  From  1922  to  1925,  the  Takalos  lodged  at  houses  in  the  village  of 
Tavajarvi  and  Suininki.  The  family  moved  into  the  quarters  of  Tavajarvi’s 
elementary  school  where  Marina  took  up  work  as  a  maid  for  one  winter. 

From  Tavajarvi  the  Takalos  moved  about  100  kilometres,  to  the  south¬ 
west  to  the  village  of  Jurmu  in  Taivalkoski  parish  where  they  settled  for 
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the  winter  of  1925 — 26.  Marina  Takalo  worked  as  a  cook  in  a  road  construction 
camp. 

Even  though  Oulanka  was  occupied  by  Soviet  frontier  guards,  contact 
with  home  continued  for  a  while.  Marina  Takalo’s  father,  Iivana  Nikitin, 
visited  in  Finland  so  often  that  he  was  finally  arrested  (306).  After  one  visit 
to  Tavajarvi  in  1922  he  took  the  Takalo’s  eldest  daughter  Stcpanie,  10  years 
old  at  the  time,  with  him  to  his  home  at  Taavo  to  look  after  his  grandchildren 
while  their  mothers  were  out  fishing  with  the  seine.  Subsequently,  the  guarding 
of  the  boundary  was  tightened,  and  Stepanie  had  to  remain  in  Soviet  Karelia. 
Marina  Takalo  met  her  parents  and  Stepanie  for  the  last  time  in  the  summer 
of  1922. 

As  mentioned,  the  Takalos  appear  to  have  regarded  their  stay  in  Finland 
as  temporary  and  apparently  always  planned  to  return  to  their  native  parish. 
Aside  from  refusing  to  go  to  the  refugee  camps,  they,  unlike  most  other  Kare¬ 
lian  immigrants,  characteristically  retained  their  Soviet  citizenship  and  used 
an  immigrant  passport.  This  caused  the  Takalos  many  difficulties,  e.g. 
in  registering  at  places  of  residence,  because  of  their  inability  to  read  or 
write.  Nevertheless,  because  they  had  various  difficulties  in  Finnish  society 
with  their  Russian  surname  of  Nikitin,  they  adopted  the  Finnish  family 
name  of  Takalo. 

8.6.  As  Strikebreakers  and  Labourers  in  Finland.  In  1926  the  Takalo  family 
moved  about  300  kilometres  to  the  west  to  the  industrial  town  of  Kemi  off 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Marina  Takalo  observed:  “There  was  a  strike  at  the 
Kemi  Company  and  we  came  to  work.”  (946)  Both  Marina  and  Olli  Takalo 
were  able  to  work  as  strikebreakers  from  time  to  time  at  the  company’s  sawmill 
In  addition,  Marina  Takalo  earned  money  by  washing  linen. 

In  1928,  the  Takalos  made  by  train  the  longest  journey  of  their  life,  a 
distance  of  700  kilometres  to  the  town  of  Forssa  in  southwest  Finland  where 
a  factory  needed  strikebreakers.  From  there  they  moved  in  1929  again  north¬ 
wards  600  kilometres  to  the  hamlet  of  Martinniemi  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oulu.  Mrs.  Takalo  explained:  “There  was  a  strike  so  they  took  us”  (946). 
The  youngest  of  the  Takalos’  four  children,  Olavi  was  born  in  Martinniemi. 
In  1930  The  Takalo  family  moved  south  to  the  parish  of  Oulujoki  for  the 
winter.  Olli  Takalo  worked  there  as  the  caretaker  of  a  refugee  school  as 
well  as  a  labourer,  while  his  wife  worked  as  a  laundress  and  baker.  The  family 
was  quartered  at  the  refugee  school  of  Maikkola. 

In  1931,  the  Takalos  returned  to  the  town  of  Kemi  where  they  next  lived 
over  10  years.  As  long  as  Olli  Takalo  worked  in  the  sawmills  of  the  Kemi  Com¬ 
pany  his  family  was  able  to  live  in  company-owned  housing.  Marina  Takalo 
worked  temporarily  as  a  laundress  (cf.  §  9.5).  However,  the  Takalos’  employ¬ 
ment  and  residence  continued  to  change  frequently.  Two  children,  Risto 
and  Helli,  married  and  settled  down  with  their  families  in  Kemi.  After  the 
Second  World  War  broke  out  Olli  Takalo  had  to  serve  in  the  Salla  Labour 
Regiment,  and  his  wife  received  employment  for  one  year  at  the  military 
bakery  in  Kemi. 

8.7.  At  the  Front  in  Viena  Karelia  and  the  Second  Refugee  Period.  The  Takalos’ 
plan  to  return  to  White  Sea  Karelia  was  finally  realized  when  in  May  of 
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1942  the  Finnish  authorities  for  the  Vienan  military  district  granted  them 
permission  to  live  and  work  at  the  front.  The  parents  and  their  son  Olavi 
left  the  same  month  for  the  front  and  settled  down  in  the  village  of  Oulanka 
where  they  were  assigned  to  fish  for  the  soldiers.  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted: 

There  were  three  men  of  us  and  I  was  the  fourth.  We  dragged  the  seine, 
fished  with  the  trotline  and  dragged  the  fish  net.  We  spent  the  summer  and 
autumn  fishing.  In  autumn,  eight  cows  were  brought  for  me  to  tend,  and  I 
washed  the  laundry  for  a  force  of  30  men.  (330) 

Because  Soviet  authorities  had  evacuated  the  local  population  to  the  east, 
Olli  and  Marina  Takalo  could  not  meet  their  relatives  or  old  friends.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Takalos  intended  to  settle  down  permanently  in  Oulanka.  In 

1943  they  bought  from  the  military  district  two  cows,  ahorse,  300  kilograms 
of  seed,  and  the  following  summer  a  heifer.  During  the  spring  of  1944  they 
began  to  cultivate  potatoes,  rye  and  barley. 

The  barley  harvest  was  already  underway  when  the  Takalos  were  forced 
to  evacuate  Oulanka  on  September  6th,  1944.  That  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
episodes  in  their  life.  They  walked  with  their  livestock  via  Kuusamo  south- 
westward  along  the  Oulu  road,  i.e.  through  10  parishes,  and  arrived  on 
September  29th  in  the  parish  of  Saloinen  off  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  party 
included  eight  livestock  “drivers,”  most  of  whom  were  evacuees  from  the 
Kuusamo  hamlets  of  Maattalanvaara  and  Suininki,  three  horses  and  42 
head  of  cattle  (B  277).  Marina  Takalo  entertained  the  other  evacuees  by 
telling  folk  tales  (recalled  in  Oulanka)  at  the  places  where  they  lodged  for 
the  night. 

The  events  of  1922 — 1942  were  repeated  almost  symmetrically.  The  Ta¬ 
kalo  family  again  wandered  about  without  roots.  In  December  1944  they 
moved  to  the  near-by  coastal  parish  of  Lumijoki  where  they  were  offered 
land  to  till.  In  April  of  1945,  they  left  for  the  hamlet  of  Maattalanvaara  in 
Kuusamo,  because  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of 
that  hamlet  during  their  evacuation  journey  in  1944.  For  two  years  the 
Takalos  moved  about  among  the  houses  in  Maattalanvaara  and  Suininki 
before  they  came  in  May  1947  to  the  near-by  hamlet  of  Heikkila.  In  1948 
the  Takalo  family  returned  west  to  Kemi  because  Olli  Takalo  needed  a 
permanent  job  (B287).  He  worked  as  the  caretaker  of  a  house  until  receiving 
employment  from  the  Kemi  Company  again.  Marina  Takalo  tended  cows 
until  she  worked  in  the  Kemi  Company’s  sawmill  (B284).  In  1950,  Olli  had 
an  accident  at  the  sawmill  which  temporarily  incapacitated  him. 

8.8.  Settling  down  in  Kuusamo.  Because  of  the  accident  and  series  of  strikes 
in  the  Kemi  Company,  the  Takalos  decided  to  move  back  to  Heikkila  in  Kuu¬ 
samo.  In  the  beginning  they  lived  in  a  sauna,  and  then  five  years  as  lodgers 
in  the  household  of  a  local  resident  (B  287)  gaining  their  living  through 
fishing  and  making  fish  nets.  In  addition,  Olli  Takalo  worked  in  the  woods 
and  helped  residents  with  farm  work. 

In  1955  the  Takalos  took  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  their  life. 
They  purchased  a  plot  of  land  in  Heikkila  on  cape  Kenttaniemi  off  Lake 
Kirpisto  as  well  as  bought  the  outbuilding  of  an  elementary  school  in  order 
to  obtain  construction  materials.  The  inhabitants  organized  a  community¬ 
wide  effort  ( talkoot )3  to  help  the  Takalos  in  transporting  the  outbuilding 
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across  the  ice  to  cape  Kenttaniemi  with  the  help  of  12  horses,  and  they  built 
a  cottage  and  other  backyard  huts  for  them.  At  Kenttaniemi  the  Takalo 
family  were  for  the  first  time  living  an  independent  and  largely  self-sufficient 
life,  bartering  fish  for  bread,  clothing  and  other  goods.  Part  of  the  catch  was 
sold  by  their  sons  in  the  outdoor  market  far  away  in  Kemi  (B  275).  Besides 
fishing,  Olli  Takalo  chopped  firewood  while  his  wife  cleaned  rooms  and  did 
farm  work  in  the  village.  The  Takalos  also  received  old-age  pensions.  They 
had  no  special  economic  problems,  and  Olli  Takalo  was  even  able  to 
buy  an  outboard  motor  for  his  boat.  According  to  their  youngest  son  Olavi, 
fishing  was  “their  life  and  blood”  and  also  ended  their  common  old  age. 
Olli  Takalo  was  going  to  fish  when  he  died  in  his  motor  boat  on  the  bank 
of  cape  Kenttaniemi  on  September  25,  1961.  His  funeral  was  held  on  October 
3rd,  and  Mrs.  Takalo  sang  a  lament  (cf.  §  32.5)  in  his  memory  at  the  cemetery 
in  Kuusamo. 

8.9.  Solitary  Old  Age.  Immediately  after  her  husband’s  burial,  Marina  Ta¬ 
kalo  moved  to  Kemi  to  be  with  her  children.  She  lived  in  the  attic  room  of 
her  daughter’s  house.  Besides  being  with  the  families  of  her  children,  she 
frequently  visited  the  old  people’s  circles  and  other  emigrants  from  White 
Sea  Karelia  (B  335).  In  1961  Mrs.  Takalo  received  news  of  relatives  living 
in  the  Karelian  A.S.S.R.,  and  she  began  to  dictate  correspondence  to  them. 
She  had  time  to  correspond  nearly  four  years  with  her  brother  Hilippa  until 
his  death  in  1964.  In  1965  she  made  a  long  journey  to  meet  her  daughter 
Stepanie  in  Leningrad. 

After  Marina  Takalo’s  eldest  son,  Risto  (b.  1914),  died  in  an  accident 
in  1966,  her  physical  and  mental  health  progressively  deteriorated.  In  January 
of  1969  she  entered  the  Kemi  Town  Hospital  and  was  thereafter  partially 
or  totally  bedridden.  Marina  Takalo  died  on  July  22nd,  1970  —  12  days 
before  her  80th  birthday. 

8.10.  The  Geographico-Spatial  Setting  of  the  Life  History.  Despite  the  abundance 
of  details,  Marina  Takalo’s  life  history  was  closely  tied  up  with  only  three 
geographical  regions,  viz.:  1.  Oulanka  in  Viena  Karelia,  2.  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Kuusamo  on  the  Finnish  side  of  the  border,  and  3.  the  coastal  town 
of  Kemi  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Marina  Takalo  spent 
only  5  %  of  her  lifetime  outside  these  three  areas. 

The  greatest  span  of  time,  totalling  34  years,  was  spent  by  her  in  her  native 
parish  of  Oulanka.  Of  this  time  her  childhood,  youth  and  periods  as  a  daughter- 
in-law  lasted  32  years  and  the  period  at  the  front  in  1942—44  another  two 
years.  In  second  place  came  Kemi,  where  she  lived  25  years.  Her  term  of 
residence  in  Kuusamo  was  divided  into  three  periods  totalling  1 7  years. 
Sojourns  in  other  localities  were  temporary  and  fairly  short.  The  Takalos 
lived  for  one  and  a  half  years  in  Haukipudas,  for  about  a  year  each  in  Taival- 
koski  and  Oulujoki,  and  for  half  a  year  in  Forssa  in  southwest  Finland,  and 
for  a  few  months  in  Saloinen  and  Lumijoki. 

Even  if  the  Takalos  were  an  immigrant  family,  the  exceptional  frequency 
of  their  change  of  abode  in  itself  indicates  that  they  experienced  remarkable 
difficulties  in  adjusting  to  life  in  Finland.  Because  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
regular  employment,  the  family  often  moved  according  to  where  there  was 


Marina  Takalo  (1890 — 1970) 


Kropnitsha,  the  grave  of  Vienan  type,  was  a  small  log  cabin  with  a  cross  at  the  foot.  At  the  other  end 
there  was  a  window  from  which  the  deceased  was  to  gaze  at  his/her  family’s  activities.  There  was  also 
a  hole  made  for  the  soul  to  get  out  through  to  the  other  world  on  Judgement  Day.  The  picture  is  from 
the  graveyard  ol  Soukelo,  in  the  parish  of  Oulanka.  (Collections  of  the  Finnish  National  Museum) 


The  Takalo  Family  in  a  portrait  taken  1928  in  Kemi. 
From  the  left:  Marina,  Risto  (1914 — 66),  Helli 
(b.  1917),  and  Olli  (1887—1961). 


Olli  Takalo  died  in  his  motor  boat  in  1961.  In  the  picture  his  funeral  in  the  graveyard  of  Kuusamo. 
From  the  left  Risto  Takalo,  Hclli  Pennanen,  MarinaTakalo,  and  women  from  the  village  of  Heikkila; 
on  the  right  Olavi  Takalo.  The  women  are  singing  a  psalm  which  was  followed  by  graveside  the 
lament  of  Marina  Takalo  for  her  husband  (§  32.5). 


Marina  Takalo  cures  a  bleeding  wound  in  her  sauna  by  chanting  the  charm,  "Birth  of  Iron”. 
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a  strike  and  where  strikebreakers  were  needed.  This  was  the  reason  for  their 
arrival  in  Kemi  in  1926  and  for  their  departure  to  distant  Forssa  in  1928. 
Another  reason  was  that  Olli  Takalo  frequently  experienced  difficulties 
with  his  foremen  (B  290)  and  would  change  his  place  of  work  rather  than 
adjust. 


9.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONALITY  AND  TRADITION 
REPERTOIRE  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  HER  LIFE  HISTORY 

9.1.  Personality  in  Change.  In  the  following,  the  development  of  Marina 
Takalo’s  personality  and  tradition  repertoire  is  considered  in  relation  to  the 
details  of  her  life  history.  Emphasis  lies  in  the  depiction  of  those  factors,  conditions 
or  events  which  were  especially  important  in  forming  her  personality,  world 
view  and  knowledge  of  tradition.  Attention  is  accordingly  drawn  to  both 
dimensions  of  the  learning  process  a  person  undergoes  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  viz.:  enculturation,  i.e.  the  teaching  of  culture  to  and  its  assimilation  by 
an  individual,  and  socialization,  that  is,  social  upbringing  and  the  individual’s 
learning  of  behavioral  norms  as  well  as  his  adjustment  to  membership  of 
smaller  groups  or  of  the  community  at  large.4  The  personality  is  not  considered 
as  a  permanent  entirety  but  rather  as  an  organism  which  goes  through  various 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  different  phases  of  the  unique  life  history. 

9.2.  Enculturation  and  Socialization  of  the  Extended  Family.  Crucial  in  shaping 
Marina  Takalo’s  personality  and  tradition  was  the  fact  that  she  spent  her 
childhood  and  most  of  her  youth  as  a  member  of  an  extended  family  in  her 
family’s  ancestral  homestead  in  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  in  Oulanka.  This 
estate,  called  “Vanhatalo,”  was  typical  of  White  Sea  Karelia.  The  main 
building  consisted  of  a  living  room,  entrance  hall,  back  room  or  satnyoi, 
and  two  more  rooms.  The  outbuildings  included  a  cow  shed,  another  shed 
for  livestock,  a  stable,  a  cooking  shed,  pot  shed,  sheep  pen,  a  sauna  and 
fish-net  shed  by  the  shore,  and  on  the  field,  a  storehouse,  a  riihi  for  threshing 
grain  and  a  hay  barn. 

Marina  Takalo  was  the  11th  of  the  12  children  of  Iivana  and  Stepanie 
Nikitin.5  When  the  children  were  small,  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and 
feeding  the  family  required  all  the  parent’s  time.  So  the  members  of  older 
generations  of  the  extended  family,  e.g.  Muarie  Nikitin  (d.  1895),  maternal 
grandmother  of  Iivana  Nikitin,  and  Marina’s  paternal  aunt,  Olonja  Nikitin 
(d.  1898),  were  occupied  with  the  domestic  tasks,  child  care  as  well  as  up¬ 
bringing  and  the  teaching  of  tradition. 

Olonja  Nikitin’s  influence  on  Marina  Takalo  was  decisive.  Olonja’s  spare¬ 
time  duties  in  the  family  included  tending  and  entertaining  her  nephew’s 
children  who  were  two  generations  younger  than  she.  At  the  same  time  she 
passed  on  to  them  her  particularly  rich  repertoire  of  runes,  saint’s  legends 
and  folk  tales  which  apparently  no-one  else  in  Oulanka  mastered  so  well 
in  the  1890s.  She  was  moreover  an  eager  huntress  and  fisher,  and  made  the 
rounds  of  the  family’s  trapping  paths  as  well  as  looked  after  the  fishing  tackle. 
She  spent  the  autumns  fishing  at  the  head  of  Lake  Kouta  in  Knazoi.  During 
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one  of'  these  fishing  trips  on  October  1898  she  was  drowned  by  the  Kiijova 
Rapids  (324).  Her  body  was  not  found. 

Marina  Takalo’s  childhood  may  be  considered  to  have  ended  with  the 
death  of  Olonja  Nikitin.  She  had  been  the  most  important  source  of  protection 
as  well  as  the  most  significant  teacher  of  Marina’s  early  childhood.  From  the 
information  supplied  by  Marina  Takalo  it  could  be  concluded  that  when 
she  was  a  child,  her  relationship  with  her  paternal  aunt  was  closer  and  emo¬ 
tionally  more  significant  than  that  with  her  own  parents.  Olonja  Nikitin 
was  for  Marina  Takalo  an  ideal  figure,  and  Marina  Takalo  sought  throughout 
her  life  to  follow  faithfully  the  example  she  had  set.  This  was  a  major  reason 
for  Marina  Takalo’s  peculiar  faithfulness  to  tradition,  a  faithfulness  almost 
reminiscent  of  religious  feelings. 

Marina  Takalo  spent  the  first  20  years  of  her  life  almost  entirely  in  her 
native  home.  Even  during  her  adolescence,  unlike  other  girls,  she  did  not 
seek  work  as  a  domestic  servant  in  other  settlements.  Instead,  she  remained 
at  home  and  helped  her  parents  with  household  chores  until  her  marriage 
in  1910. 

On  this  basis  it  is  understandable  why  vertical  tradition ,  i.e.  family  and 
kin  tradition,  formed  the  core  of  Marina  Takalo’s  cultural  knowledge.  Because 
her  sisters  served  as  maids  or  lived  elsewhere  with  their  families,  and  her 
brothers  were  away  most  of  the  time,  Marina’s  duties  encompassed  all  house¬ 
hold  tasks,  also  farming,  fishing  and  hunting.  Thus,  she  had  good  opportunities 
both  during  work  and  leisure  hours  to  learn  in  detail  the  material  and  spiritual 
culture  which  her  parents  possessed. 

The  distribution  of  roles  in  the  Nikitin  family  when  transmitting  culture 
was  clearly  reflected  in  the  tradition  Marina  Takalo  learned  at  home  (cf. 
§  39).  Her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  (1834 — -1928),  already  fairly  old  in  her 
childhood  and  youth,  was  the  family  authority  as  a  cultural  pedagogue. 
Foremost  among  his  familial  duties  were  social  control,  upbringing  and  the 
teaching  of  religious  values  and  norms  (cf.  §  16).  His  knowledge  of  tradition 
was  much  richer  than  that  of  his  wife  Stepanie  Nikitin.  She  had  originated 
from  Sarviniemi  in  the  parish  of  Vitsataipale,  southeast  of  Oulanka.  The 
culture  there  had  considerably  more  Russian  elements  than  that  of  Taavo. 

Nevertheless,  her  mother  was  for  the  decade  1900 — 1910  Marina  Takalo’s 
closest  companion.  Marina  was  after  all  the  only  one  of  the  Nikitins’  daughters 
who  remained  at  home  and  was,  besides,  the  only  “growing  girl”  in  the 
whole  settlement.  Together  they  performed  the  household  chores,  and  Stepanie 
Nikitin  taught  her  daughter  various  work  methods  as  well  as  the  ritual  tech¬ 
niques  needed  in  crisis  situations.  Her  speciality  were  rite  techniques  pertaining 
to  cattle  breeding  and  the  care  of  health.  So  well  did  she  teach  these  to  her 
daughter  during  crisis  situations,  that  even  Marina  was  later  employed  as 
a  healer  (cf.  §  29.8,  §  29.19).  Marina  Takalo  met  her  mother  for  the  last 
time  in  the  summer  of  1922,  when  after  escaping  to  Finland  she  returned 
in  secret  to  visit  her  parents.  About  this  meeting  she  recounted  the  following : 

My  late  mother  certainly  cried,  and  it  was  a  bitter  pill  for  me  too.  Mother  said  that 
she  has  two  sons  at  the  front,  one  on  the  side  of  the  Reds,  the  other  on  that  of  the  Whites, 
but  that  she  had  never  been  so  bitter  before  she  heard  that  I  left  for  Finland.  Truly  I  was 
good  to  mother.  We  had  a  lot  of  children  at  home.  When  the  girls  became  grownups, 
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they  went  to  become  maids.  1  sometimes  even  threatened  to  leave  to  become  a 
maid:  I’m  not  going  to  stay  here!  She  started  to  cry:  Don’t  go!  Who  would  work  for  her? 
I  didn’t  leave,  I  stayed.  And  all  my  life  1  have  been  glad  that  I  listened  to  mother’s  word 
and  stayed  until  I  went  after  my  chap  (i.e.  husband).  And  I  am  glad  that  I  obeyed  my 
mother  (428). 


9.3.  Socio-Economic  Deprivation  and  Speculations  of  Witchcraft.  According  to 
Marina  Takalo’s  accounts,  poverty  or  socio-economic  deprivation 6  appears  to 
have  been  the  central  problem  of  her  childhood  and  youth.  One  could  in 
this  case  speak  both  of  absolute  deprivation,  which  is  typical  of  those  living 
below  or  near  the  subsistence  level,  and  of  relative  deprivation 7  in  which  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups  living  at  a  lower  level  compare  their  lot  with  the  situation 
of  those  who  are  economically  or  socially  on  a  higher  level. 

Marina  Takalo  insisted  that  her  native  home  of  Vanhatalo  had  been  yet 
in  the  1870s  “one  of  the  wealthiest  houses  of  Karelia”  (40).  However,  towards 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  financial  situation  of  Iivana  Nikitin’s  family 
deteriorated  decisively.  Itinerant  trading  (cf.  §  11.7)  had  to  be  abandoned, 
part  of  the  family’s  reindeer  was  stolen,  agriculture  fared  ill,  and  the  head 
of  cattle  dwindled  because  of  disease  and  accidents. 

While  the  means  of  the  family  were  thus  badly  affected,  the  number  of 
the  Nikitin’s  children  grew.  Poverty  eventually  caused  the  dissolution  of  the 
extended  family.  The  daughters  left  home  because  of  marriage  or  in  order 
to  work  as  maids.  The  sons  went  as  farm  hands  to  more  prosperous  farmsteads, 
or  they  took  up  seasonal  work  at  the  lumber  camps,  in  floating  logs,  trans¬ 
porting  goods,  and  in  sea  fishing  to  the  east  on  the  White  Sea  or  to  the  north 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  off  the  Norwegian  coast  of  Finnmark.  Whereas  in  good 
years  the  family’s  autumnal  grazing  crop  had  filled  as  many  as  30  threshing 
barns,  at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  bread  guaranteeing  the  minimum  food 
for  existence  had  to  be  obtained  by  begging. 

In  1900 — 1901  Marina  was  herself  at  the  age  of  10  years  obliged  to  under¬ 
take  begging  expeditions  to  and  from  the  southeasterly  village  of  Sohjanansuu 
w'here  her  elder  sister  worked  as  a  servant.  Her  sister  controlled  Marina’s 
alms-seeking  trips.  These  were  the  most  depressing  childhood  experiences 
which  Marina  Takalo  could  recall.  She  recounted  them  in  her  autobio¬ 
graphical  laments  (64,  65,  340)  and  in  other  narratives  which  bore  witness 
to  strong  socio-economic  deprivation,  for  example  the  following  account: 


When  mother  came  to  be  married  into  Vanhatalo,  it  was  among  the  richest  houses  in 
Karelia.  When  accidents  started  to  follow  one  another,  then  I  —  they  had  12  children, 
I  was  the  1 1  th  one  —  had  to  run  with  a  basket  in  my  arms,  walk  about  the  village,  collect  bread, 
not  for  myself  but  for  home.  Forty  kilometres  from  home  sister  was  a  maid  in  a  house, 
I  was  there  as  a  lodger.  Every  day  I  ran  round  the  village,  went  to  houses.  When  I  went  to 
the  steps,  I  listened  from  behind  the  door  to  see  whether  there  were  any  visitors.  If  there  were, 
I  didn’t  dare  go,  I  went  to  other  houses.  When  I  returned,  if  there  were  still  men  from 
the  village,  again  I  didn’t  dare  go.  I  used  such  cunning:  I  split  a  piece  of  bread  into 
two,  so  as  if  I  had  gone  to  every  house;  because  sister  ordered  me  to  visit  every  house. 
Then  they  gave  me  something  to  eat  in  that  house  where  sister  was  maid  and  I  a  lodger. 
When  sister  made  soup,  then  in  her  meanness  she  put  the  film  of  the  soup  in  my  bowl. 
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When  1  ate  it,  yes  every  time  1  put  it  in  my  mouth  —  first  I  always  ate  that  — ,  I  felt  that 
I  should  vomit  it,  but  it  didn’t  help.  Woe!,  woe!  I  was  the  winter  there,  the  next  summer 
at  home;  in  autumn  I  was  sent  travelling  again.  I  certainly  have  not  had  such  an  onerous 
job  in  this  world  as  that.  I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life,  but  that  was  the  hardest  job  of 
all.  In  autumn  I  had  to  go  to  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  of  the  village.  I  travelled 
by  boat.  The  owner  of  that  house  came  one  time  and  asked  if  I  would  go  to  the  river  as  his 
“fishnet-rower”  (i.e.  to  row  while  he  dragged  the  fish  net).  Never  have  I  had  any  news 
more  joyful  than  that,  that  I  would  be  able  to  support  myself  from  my  own  work.  I  was 
there  till  Christmas.  Then  mother  came  to  fetch  me  home.  For  wages  I  was  given  two  sacks 
of  potatoes,  one  sack  of  grain,  also  clothes  to  wear.  After  that  I  was  at  home  for  my  entire 
girlhood.  Winters  1  had  to  go  drive  logs,  but  what  harm  could  that  work  do!  (40). 


A  considerable  part  of  the  tradition  from  Marina  Takalo’s  youth  dealt 
with  the  luck  or  misfortune  of  her  family  in  gaining  a  livelihood  from  farming, 
cattle  raising,  hunting,  and  fishing.  The  general  view  of  the  community 
was  that  if  one  worked  hard,  one  prospered.  In  case  luck  did  not  favour 
one  a  traditional  explanatory  formula  was  available  in  the  speculations 
about  witchcraft,  which  individuals  and  communities  had  only  limited  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  ward  off.  This  of  course  increased  one’s  suspicions.8 

In  the  village  of  Taavo  the  relations  were  especially  strained  between 
the  Vanhatalo  and  Huotarila  households,  both  belonging  to  the  Nikitins. 
When  Vanhatalo,  founded  by  Ijona  Nikitin,  was  divided  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  Century  (cf.  Table  on  p.  367),  Huotari  and  Kostja  each  received 
one  fifth,  while  the  three  fifths  intended  for  Tero,  Olonja  and  Palaka  Nikitin 
remained  with  the  original  estate.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  Palaka, 
Iivana  Nikitin  inherited  all  three  fifths.  This  distribution  of  the  inheritance 
caused  quarrels  between  the  relatives.  When  Vanhatalo,  which  had  been 
more  prosperous  than  the  other  houses  in  Taavo,  became  impoverished  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  misfortunes  were  attributed  to  the  envy  and 
witchcraft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Huotarila  homestead.  Mrs.  Takalo  testified ; 

The  cattle  was  taken  by  sorcery.  Even  three  horses  died  one  winter.  When  the  fields 
were  ploughed  in  spring,  we  had  to  fetch  and  borrow  from  Oulanka  uncle  Jelessei’s  (Isakoff) 
horse.  After  the  fields  had  been  taken  care  of,  it  was  let  out  in  the  woods,  but  the  Evil  Spirit 
took  it  to  a  ditch,  so  that  the  horse  drowned.  One  year  a  bear  tore  apart  five  cows.  How 
far  back  do  I  start  to  recall,  every  year  one  cow  or  two  was  lost.  Once  even  the  sheep  be¬ 
came  possessed  so  that  one  ate  the  feet  of  another  which  was  about  to  lamb.  Even  the 
dog  of  Vanhatalo  was  killed  because  it  was  thought  that  the  dog  was  responsible.  (893) 


The  household  of  Huotarila  was  the  nearest  group  of  reference  for9  com¬ 
paring  the  success  in  gaining  a  living.  It  was  supposed  that  the  head  of  Huo¬ 
tarila,  Huotari  Nikitin,  had  bewitched  the  grain  and  cattle  of  Vanhatalo. 
The  witchcraft  hypothesis  was  supported  by  the  belief  common  in  Oulanka 
and  Kuusamo  to  the  effect  that  Huotari  Nikitin,  besides  being  a  baptizer 
for  the  Tuhkane  sect  (§  15.4),  was  also  a  sorcerer,  capable  of  wielding  supra- 
normal  powers.10  The  loss  of  the  cattle  was  also  believed  to  be  caused  by 
Huotari’s  wife  Usti.  When  the  inheritance  had  been  divided  after  Ijona 
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Nikitin’s  death,  she  had  pronounced  a  “curse”  upon  Marina  Takalo’s  sister 
who  was  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her  namesake  calf,  saying,  “If  you  cry,  your 
cattle  will  not  last.  '  (687)  The  explanation  for  the  loss  of  luck  with  cattle 
was  traditionally  the  witch’s  arrow  (kironnena) . 

Marina  Takalo  had  to  participate  in  rites  of  crisis  which  were  organized 
to  bring  back  the  lost  luck  of  the  house  (cf.  §  27).  Her  strong  belief  in  magic 
has  clearly  its  roots  in  the  experiences  of  her  early  childhood.  This  suspicious 
belief  was  later  strengthened  by  her  marital  experiences  (§  9.4)  as  well  as 
many  other  occasions  of  her  life  history  (cf.  e.g.  §  30 — -32). 

In  short,  the  socio-economic  deprivations  of  Marina  Takalo’s  childhood 
and  youth  could  not  but  have  influenced  the  development  of  her  personality, 
particularly  when  these  deprivations  were  accompanied  by  such  a  traditional 
explanation  that  increased  the  suspicions  and  bitterness  of  a  young  person, 
namely  that  the  misfortune  and  economic  distress  could  be  caused  by  witch¬ 
craft  and  jealousy.  During  all  her  life  it  was  difficult  for  Marina  Takalo  to 
entirely  trust  other  people  or  to  find  really  good  and  faithful  friends  among 
her  nearest  neighbours. 

9.4.  Witchcraft  Experiences  in  Early  Marital  Life.  In  general,  Marina  Takalo 
had  no  difficulties  in  the  interaction  with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
sex.  Since  she  was  “the  only  growing  girl“  in  her  home  village,  all  the  best 
friends  of  her  childhood  were  boys.  In  her  youth,  she  lived  at  home  with 
her  mother  as  her  “best  girl  friend”.  In  winter  time  she  was  often  the  only 
woman  in  forest  camps  where  she  helped  transport  logs.  She  lived  in  the  same 
forest  sauna  with  her  male  co-workers  without  any  special  problems.  The 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  convivial  and  favoured  the  transmission 
of  folklore  (§  34.1).  Sexual  questions  were  talked  about  privately  as  well 
as  collectively,  while  sexual  relations  were  strongly  forbidden  and  sanctioned 
by  the  norms  of  the  community  (cf.  §  16). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century,  most  weddings  in  Viena  Karelia 
were  organized  by  families  (§  24).  That  was  not  the  case  with  Marina  Takalo 
because  of  her  personal  characteristics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  family,  on  the  other.  Marina  Takalo  had  been  proposed  to 
for  the  first  time  when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  rejected  her 
first  suitor  Puaveli  Porotkin  and  made  up  a  bitingly  scornful  joiku  about 
him  (58).  Marina’s  future  husband,  Olli  Nikitin,  also  proposed  to  her  several 
times,  first  of  all  when  she  was  17  years  old.  The  courting  was  finally  crowned 
with  success  at  Oulanka’s  Easter  festivities  in  1910.  At  that  time  Marina 
Takalo  accepted,  mainly  in  protest  against  another  Karelian  boy  who  had 
proposed  to  her  secretly  at  a  lumber  camp  in  Salla,  and  then  broken  his 
promise  by  not  appearing  at  the  betrothal  (399).  In  any  case,  Olli  and  Marina 
Takalo  exchanged  engagement  presents  at  the  Easter  festivities  in  Oulanka, 
and  in  the  evening  they  went  to  the  bride’s  home  in  Taavo,  where  the  wedding 
was  held  the  following  day. 

During  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  1910 — 16,  Marina  Takalo  lived 
as  a  daughter-in-law  at  her  husband’s  homestead  in  Oulanka.  The  relations 
between  mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  were  bad,  and  so  were  oc¬ 
casionally  the  relations  between  the  newlyweds  themselves.  Marina  Takalo’s 
distrust  and  speculations  on  witchcraft  were  increased  by  her  husband’s 
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impotence,  which  at  the  beginning  of  their  marriage  lasted  over  a  year. 
She  thought  it  was  caused  by  the  witchcraft  of  her  mother-in-law  (cf.  §  27.2). 

Marina  Takalo  described  the  early  phases  of  her  marriage  by  a  saying 
that  she  had  been  “like  a  bear  married  to  a  wolf”  (165).  The  husband  was 
away  from  home  for  most  of  the  time,  either  in  military  service  or  in  temporary 
work.  Marina  Takalo  was  especially  bitter  about  her  mother-in-law  because 
she  had  many  a  time  ordered  her  son  to  beat  his  wife  (469).  Sometimes  the 
local  policeman  was  needed  to  settle  the  family  quarrel  (470).  More  often 
the  crisis  was  solved  ritually,  with  the  help  of  local  healers.  The  following 
memorate  concerns  the  year  1912: 

Olli  came  from  work  and  quarrelled  in  the  evening  with  his  mother.  Then  the  old  woman 
conjured.  Olli  became  sick  at  night.  In  the  morning  we  went  to  harvest  the  hay.  Olli  wasn’t 
able  to  do  anything.  When  he  came  home  he  lay  down  to  sleep  but  he  was  just  as  if  he 
were  mixed  up:  eyes  shut,  only  his  hand  moved.  Then  he  went  to  Taavo  to  Kormila  Nikitin, 
because  he  was  considered  a  wizard.  However,  the  trouble  was  not  cured  there.  In  Taavo  it 
had  been  noticed  that  Olli’s  speech  was  muddled.  After  he  came  home  he  went  on  my 
advice  to  Vasilei  (Nikitin).  He  heated  the  sauna.  First  he  looked  into  the  liquor  glass  to 
find  out  from  whom  the  disease  came.  Vasilei  told  me  that  he  could  not  see  anything  the 
first  time  because  the  one  who  had  tried  to  release  Olli  first  (hence  the  figure  of  Kormila 
Nikitin)  was  in  the  way.  Then  Vasilei  said  to  me:  “Give  me  Olli’s  cross  and  belt,  then  I 
can  find  out.”  While  sleeping  Vasilei  had  put  these  objects  under  Olli’s  head.  In  the 
morning  he  brought  back  the  cross  and  the  belt  saying,  “This  is  the  result  of  his  mother.” 
Vasilei  got  Olli  in  good  shape.  (1007) 


The  first-hand  memorate  contains  many  traditional  features  characteristic 
of  rite  descriptions  concerning  the  witch’s  arrow:  curses,  visions,  swearing 
after  sunset,  the  Orthodox  paraphernalia  of  cross  and  belt  as  healing  instru¬ 
ments  (§  16.3,  23.6).  The  strong  personal  meaning  of  the  memorate  is  crucial 
here.  The  critical  relationship  between  mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law 
could  never  be  solved  in  a  positive  way.  When  Marina  Takalo’s  third  child 
died  in  1916  after  having  lived  only  an  hour,  she,  considering  her  mother-in-law 
responsible  for  this,  immediately  left  with  her  children  and  moved  to  another 
house  in  the  same  village  (170). 

After  this  radical  move,  the  relations  inside  the  family  grew  more  har¬ 
monious.  The  Takalos’  nuclear  family  became  more  independent  and  tried, 
thereafter,  to  solve  the  great  economic  difficulties  as  well  as  the  emotional 
and  material  problems  inside  the  family.  From  the  economic  point  of  view, 
they  very  rarely  formed  a  self-supporting  unity.  Instead,  they  needed  others’ 
help  but  wanted  to  independently  earn  their  livelihood  and  accomodations. 
After  having  left  White  Sea  Karelia  in  1922  they  moved  more  than  30  times 
around  Finland  as  outsiders.  The  family  ties  were  tested  under  the  social, 
economic  and  cultural  pressure  they  went  through  and  seemed  to  turn  the 
firmer  the  longer  time  went  on.  After  having  remained  alone  Marina  Takalo 
summed  up  her  marital  life  as  follows: 

Thus  was  I  the  bride  brought  home  in  1910,  and  that  much  had  we  become  acquainted 
and  kept  company,  and  for  50  years  we  lived  together  We  munched  at  the  side  of  the  same 
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bread;  we  may  have  quarrelled,  wrangled,  fought,  and  always  we  returned  to  take  up 
the  same  bread.  Even  though  we  fought  I  never  thought,  “I  shall  go  away.”  When  the 
net  was  in  a  tangle  at  home,  it  was  untangled  at  home;  we  did  not  take  it  to  other  houses 
to  be  straightened  out.  But  we  cannot  appreciate  the  day  at  all,  if  there  weren’t  night  in 
between  — -  darkness.  The  day  has  great  value,  because  there  is  night  in  between.  For  51 
years,  one  month  and  18  days  we  ate  the  same  bread.  And  there  have  been  many  turns 
on  the  road  —  oh,  woe!  I  ’scratched  about’  and  suffered  everything,  and  this  far  have  I 
come.  And  so  much  do  I  miss  the  dead  one  (OT),  that  he  is  never  away  from  my  mind. 
Even  now  when  I  live  and  the  weather  is  bad,  I  always  remember  that  perhaps  he  too  is 
cold  in  his  grave.  When  the  weather  is  like  that.  So  much  must  be  forgiven  and  so  much 
must  the  frozen  heart  melt.  f399) 


9.5.  As  Outsiders  in  Finland  —  on  the  Path  Ordained  by  Fate.  The  Takalos 
lived  in  poverty  during  the  entirety  of  their  first  period  in  Finland,  i.e. 
the  years  1922 — 42.  This  was  an  instance  of  absolute  deprivation,  also  of 
relative  deprivation,  because  they  came  inevitably  to  compare  their  situation 
with  that  of  others.  The  Takalos’  comparison  groups  of  reference  were  the 
“better-off”  Finns  in  general,  but  in  particular  the  wealthy  families  in  whose 
employment  they  earned  their  living. 

The  various  economic  and  social  pressures  were  hardest  on  the  family 
when  the  children  were  small,  but  they  were  by  no  means  negligible  even 
during  the  1930s  in  the  town  of  Kemi.  There  Marina  Takalo  earned  money 
by  taking  care  of  people’s  children  or  by  washing  laundry  sometimes  from 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night.  After  work  she  had  to  look 
after  her  own  children  and  cook  food  for  the  family.  She  described  her  plight 
in  Kemi  as  follows: 

I  have  lived  all  my  life  and  haven’t  ’eaten’  (i.e.  taken  maintenance  grants  from)  the 
parish.  It  has  been  hard  many  times.  In  Kemi  when  I  left  work  for  home,  I  was  soaked 
through  from  toes  to  neck.  I  cried  so  much  that  I  couldn’t  see  the  road  in  front  of  me. 
In  a  flash  I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  I  am  sinning  when  I  cry  against  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
The  Creator  has  made  me  so  that  I  must  go  like  this  through  life  without  crabbing.  Man 
must  live  from  his  work.  (50) 


The  everyday  difficulties  of  life  direct  the  thoughts  of  a  homo  religiosus  to 
look  for  explanations  and  reasons  in  ideas  expressed  through  religious  con¬ 
cepts.  The  world  view  of  Marina  Takalo  received  its  fatalistic  nature  from 
the  pressing  experiences  of  her  life  history. 

Alter  their  evacuation  from  White  Sea  Karelia  in  1944  the  problems  of 
the  Takalo  family  resembled  those  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  so  did  the  economic 
and  social  pressures  they  experienced.  However,  Marina  Takalo  had  now 
in  her  mind  clearer  than  before  a  fatalistic  conviction  which  eased  her  feelings 
of  deprivation.  She  believed  that  she  walked  on  the  path  of  life  that  Fate 
had  ordained  for  her  and  shown  her  beforehand  in  dreams  (cf.  §  18).  This 
was  revealed,  for  example,  through  the  following  statement: 

We  were  ordered  to  go  for  evacuation  to  Saloinen  in  Raahe,  because  we  had  animals. 
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If  only  we  had  had  enough  sense  to  sell  the  cows  and  head  straight  for  Kemi,  but  I  didn’t 
have  the  heart  to  part  with  my  cows.  We  say  it  like  this:  ’’That  Fate  determines  that  you 
go  where  you  are  drawn.”  (946) 


Olavi  Takalo,  the  son  who  travelled  the  years  1930 — 56  with  his  parents 
said,  “They  had  such  a  nature,  that  they  lived  one  day  at  a  time.  They  thought: 
Somebody  would  surely  look  after  them/’  (B  289) 

9.6.  Postwar  Activation  of  Tradition  Reproduction.  As  a  tradition  bearer,  Marina 
Takalo  seems  to  have  been  mostly  passive  until  the  period  spent  at  the  front 
in  Oulanka  1942 — 44.  Interestingly  enough,  the  Takalos  lived  in  1929 — 30 
at  Martinniemi  in  the  same  barracks  as  Mari  Remsu  from  the  White  Sea 
Karelian  parish  of  Vuokkiniemi.  The  latter  became  a  well-known  rune 
singer  of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  families  were  separated  from  each  other 
only  by  a  thin  cardboard  wall  through  which  all  sounds  could  be  heard. 
That  their  repertoires  of  tradition  were  latent  at  that  time  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  neither  Marina  Takalo  nor  Mari  Remsu  was  aware  of  the  other’s  special 
interests  in  Karelian  folklore.11 

The  short  period,  spent  in  Oulanka  between  May  1942  and  September 
1944,  was  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  Takalos.  It  meant  a  new  awakening, 
a  time  of  optimism  and  active  work  after  two  decades  of  adversity  and  pas¬ 
sivity.  The  sojourn  in  Oulanka  provided  important  impulses  for  the  reacti¬ 
vation  of  Marina  Takalo’s  tradition.  While  moving  about  in  her  native  locality 
she  recollected  decades-old  tradition  and  reviewed  it  in  her  mind.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  for  example,  revealed  the  change: 


Never  in  the  world  have  I  spent  such  happy  days  in  my  life  as  then  in  Oulanka.  I  had 
already  learned  enough.  We  had  been  20  years  and  three  months  away  from  the  home 
locality.  I  had  come  to  experience  'the  foreign’.  Thus  the  home  locality  was  so  wonderful 
that  I  don’t  know  how  to  describe  it  for  others.  Those  neighbourhoods  and  home  areas 
almost  sang  poetry  to  me  when  I  was  there  for  that  time.  It  felt  as  if  these  neighbourhoods 
would  even  speak  to  me,  but  of  course  we  could  not  converse.  Yes,  we  understood  each 
other,  but  we  could  not  converse  (331). 


During  the  evacuation  journey  of  September  1944  Marina  Takalo  could 
enjoy  for  the  first  time  the  prestige  of  being  an  active  tradition  bearer.  It  was 
namely  her  duty  to  entertain  the  evacuation  party  and  hosts  in  the  evening 
by  telling  folk  tales  at  the  places  the  evacuees  were  quartered  for  the  night. 
These  lodgings  varied  from  a  desolate  barn  to  a  vicarage  (B  212).  The  Takalos 
became  friends  especially  with  the  inhabitants  of  Maattalanvaara  who 
requested  Marina  Takalo  to  tell  folk  tales.  Thus,  when  the  evacuees  from 
Maattalanvaara  were  able  to  return  to  their  homes,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  Takalos,  too,  would  eventually  wander  back  there.  In  April  of  1945, 
The  Takalos  left  for  Maattalanvaara  and  spent  several  years  there  before 
moving  to  Kemi. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  tradition  reproduction,  it  was  a  fortunate  coin¬ 
cidence  that  the  Takalos,  after  having  been  reactivated  in  Karelian  culture, 
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moved  to  Kuusamo  in  1950  and  finally  found  ideal  circumstances  for  their 
common  old  age.  On  cape  Kenttaniemi  at  Lake  Kirpisto  the  ideal  towards 
which  the  Takalos  had  been  striving  was  finally  realized.  They  were  freed 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  a  family,  and  they  acquired  so  many  friends 
and  such  social  prestige  that  they  finally  felt  at  home.  The  decisive  thing, 
however,  was  that  they  now  had  a  house  of  their  own.  When  I  met  Mrs. 
Takalo  for  the  lirst  time  in  August  1960,  she  told  me  with  meaningful  words, 

You  certainly  would  fall  on  your  face,  if  you  came  there  to  our  cottage.  It  is  so  ugly, 
but  so  good.  When  I  row  to  the  shore,  my  heart  laughs  in  answer  that  I  have  a  home  of 
my  own,  that  I  go  to  my  own  lodgings  (42). 


That  very  same  evening  I  sat  in  the  cottage  and  bathed  in  their  chimneyless 
sauna.  Both  the  smoke  sauna,  the  one-room  cottage  with  an  entrance  hall 
as  well  as  the  other  outbuilding  (cooking  shed,  cowshed,  sheep  pen,  and 
sheds  for  stonng  the  seine  and  fishing  nets)  were  a  veritable  “piece  of  Karelia” 
which  followed  peasant  architecture  when  possible.  I  also  observed  how 
prudently  the  construction  materials  from  the  school’s  outbuilding  had  been 
employed.  The  two  wooden  seats  with  their  lids  from  the  school’s  toilet  served 
as  gates  to  the  sheep  pen.  Through  one  Marina  Takalo  let  the  sheep  in,  and 
through  the  other  she  let  them  out.  This  reflected  two  characteristics  of  Marina 
Takalo’s  personality:  resourcefulness  and  humour. 

Ecologically,  the  whole  milieu  of  Kenttaniemi  was  reminiscent  of  Oulanka. 
The  environment  offered  favourable  circumstances  for  the  active  and  opti¬ 
mistic  phase  of  their  life,  like  the  period  in  Oulanka  (1942 — 44)  had  done. 
They  now  led  an  economically  self-sufficient  life  fishing  and  trading  their 
catch  in  the  shops  or  in  the  houses  of  Heikkila  for  bread  and  other  foodstuffs. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Karelian-type  scenery  with  the  characteristic  buildings 
of  their  own  together  with  the  harmonious,  leisurely  way  of  life,  created  a 
basis  for  the  lively  reproduction  of  tradition  by  Marina  Takalo  during  the 
years  of  1956 — 61.  At  the  end  of  the  1950s  and  the  beginning  of  the  1960s 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  observe  how  the  Takalos  themselves  eagerly  trans¬ 
mitted  their  culture  to  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  period  of  the  Takalos’  common  old  age  reached  its  climax  in  1960 
when  they  celebrated  at  the  same  time  their  golden  wedding  anniversary 
and  Marina  Takalo’s  70th  birthday.  All  hamlet  residents  took  part  in  the 
celebrations  (42).  Mrs.  Takalo  seemed  to  enjoy  esteem  in  Heikkila  and  was 
a  welcome  guest  in  every  house.  Visits  would  have  been  even  more  frequent, 
had  Olli  Takalo  been  more  gregarious  and  not  a  “home  elf”  (B  305).  The 
genial  period  at  Kenttaniemi  suddenly  ended  with  the  death  of  Olli  in  1961. 

9.7.  In  the  Role  of  Tradition  Bearer.  Kalevala  enthusiasts  in  Kuusamo  un¬ 
wittingly  made  a  great  service  for  Marina  Takalo’s  career  as  tradition  bearer 
as  well  as  for  future  folkloristic  field  work  (including  this  study)  when  they 
invited  her  to  perform  in  the  Kalevala  Festival  held  at  the  adult  education 
school  in  the  parish  village  of  Kuusamo  in  1956.  She  accepted  the  invitation 
and  sang  the  long  “Bride’s  Reception  Rune”  (cf.  §  24.24).  When  she  came 
to  the  final  episode,  she  burst  out  laughing.  Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  later: 
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“The  audience  laughed  so  hard  that  the  walls  resounded.  They  had  said 
further  that  she  is  quite  a  ’woman’,  for  she  laughs  when  she  sings.  That  was 
the  first  time  in  the  world  I  performed.  I  have  never  had  that  sort  of  stage 
fright  (1422).”  Mrs.  Takalo’s  successful  premiere  gave  so  much  variety  to 
her  life,  new  valued  friends,  emotional  satisfaction  and  social  prestige,  that 
she  was  inspired  to  recollect  and  reproduce  the  tradition  of  Viena  which  had 
been  latent  for  years. 

In  1957  her  son  Olavi  wrote  down  the  wedding  description  she  dictated 
and  sent  it  to  the  Folklore  Archives.  Of  all  the  Takalo’s  children,  Olavi  seems 
to  have  been  the  one  most  interested  in  Karelian  culture.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  with  the  family  during  a  period  of  his  mother’s 
active  reproduction  of  tradition,  whereas  her  tradition  had  remained  mainly 
latent  during  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  other  children.  It  was  also  in 
the  family  of  Olavi  Takalo  that  she  mostly  recalled  her  tradition  repertoire 
as  she  took  care  of  her  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Takalo  gained  renown  in  Kuusamo  as  a  rune  singer.  Through  her 
feats  of  artistic  skill  she  achieved  temporary  performance  status  as  a  bearer  of 
tradition.  The  interest  of  these  social  groups,  however,  usually  diminished 
when  no  performer  of  tradition  was  needed.  She  was  likewise  admitted  as 
an  out-member  into  certain  social  circles  of  the  parish  village  in  which  she 
otherwise  would  not  have  had  any  standing.  Out-membership  in  them  again 
was  short  and  temporary  in  nature.  Marina  Takalo’s  prestige  was  enhanced 
both  by  her  reputation  as  a  rune  singer  and  by  the  increasing  number  of 
visits  to  Heikkila  by  folkloristic  researchers.  The  encouragement  and  rewards 
gained  from  folklorists,  as  well  as  the  prize  from  Kalevala  Society  in  1965, 
were  perhaps  more  tangible  and  meaningful  for  her  in  the  long  run,  than 
was  temporary  performance  status.  The  prestige  of  being  a  tradition  bearer, 
however,  brought  with  it  some  dysfunctions  which  disturbed  the  harmony 
of  people  close  to  her.  Mrs.  Takalo  began  to  call  attention  to  herself  and 
thereby  induced  envy  in  others.  The  concord  with  the  neighbours  and  that 
of  the  family  suffered.  Her  husband  became  bitter  and  felt  inferior  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  (B  307). 

9.8.  In  View  of  Death.  The  sudden  death  of  her  husband  1961  upset  Marina 
Takalo’s  mental  balance  and  memory  as  well  as  diminished  somewhat  her 
eagerness  to  recite.  She  also  became  more  solitary  during  her  last  years  as 
the  number  of  Karelian  immigrants  of  her  generation  diminished  and  few 
new  contacts  arose.  According  to  Marina  Takalo’s  interpretation  of  the 
situation,  her  many  old  friends  were  jealous  of  her  because  of  her  new  career 
as  a  rune  singer  and  because  of  her  contacts  with  researchers.  One  of  the 
most  intimate  relationships  of  her  old  age,  was  that  with  the  Karelian  im¬ 
migrant,  Tatjana  Rovaniemi  from  Vartielampi  in  Oulanka.  This  contact 
also  led  to  a  fruitful  exchange  of  tradition  (B  319 — 341). 

Questions  of  death  and  life  after  death  apparently  formed  the  core  of 
her  thinking  during  her  last  years.  Noteworthy  was  the  fact  that  although 
Mrs.  Takalo  belonged  all  her  life  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  she  sought  the 
company  of  the  Lutherans  at  that  time.  For  example,  she  often  visited  the 
old  people’s  circle  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Kemi,  and  when  she 
became  hospitalized,  she  wished  that  a  Lutheran  minister  would  visit  her. 
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Her  religious  opinions  seem  to  have  broadened  as  speculation  about  death 
became  more  central  in  her  thinking.  Mrs.  Takalo  denied  the  rationale 
behind  the  norms  (cl.  §  16)  of  the  Old  Believers  saying  that,  “one  who’s 
lived  like  decent  people,  has  it  good  after  death”  (1585).  She  did  not  believe 
in  the  end  of  the  world,  but  thought  that  the  body  turned  to  dust  while  the 
spirit  lived  on  in  the  same  world  forever. 

When  her  son  Risto  (1914 — 1966)  died  in  an  accident,  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
condit  on  worsened  and  she  never  recovered  from  the  shock  she  had  ex¬ 
perienced  at  that  time.  Upon  becoming  bedridden  in  January  1969,  Mrs. 
Takalo  said,  “These  two  matters  oppressed  me:  the  death  of  my  husband 
and  that  of  my  son  Risto  died  in  an  accident  at  Karihaara,  but  it  is  so 
ordained.”  (1461) 

The  sense  of  humour  and  desire  to  live,  that  had  so  marked  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
personality,  disappeared  by  1969.  At  that  time  she  said  that  she  awaited 
death,  and,  referring  to  her  dreams,  said  that  she  would  not  recover  from  her 
illness.  At  the  same  time  she  affirmed,  “In  God  lies  the  measure  for  the  run 
of  life.”  During  the  next  winter  and  summer  she  was  able  to  speak  only  for 
short  periods.  The  last  words  she  said  to  me  from  the  window  of  her  hospital 
room  were  these:  “I  would  sing  and  I  could  sing,  but  my  tongue  won’t  move. 
Only  when  I  get  to  my  precious  one  I  will  sing  again.”  These  lines  from  a 
song  for  the  beloved  had  acquired  a  new  meaning  for  her  of  death  and  life 
after  death. 


9.9.  A  Psycho-Portrait  of  Marina  Takalo.  It  is  not  easy  in  a  few  words  to  sketch 
a  portrait  of  Marina  Takalo  as  tradition  bearer,  religious  person  and  idio¬ 
syncratic  personality,  because  her  being  seemed  to  contain  so  many  contrasting 
or  even  contradictory  features. 

As  an  idiosyncratic  personality,  she  was  at  the  same  time  frank  and  sus¬ 
picious.  She  would  often  spontaneously  tell  the  interviewer  all  she  knew  and 
what  she  thought  including  her  personal  attitudes,  interpretations  and  view¬ 
points  —  both  sympathies  and  antipathies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  obvious 
that  life  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  culture,  at  the  mercy  of  others  and  as  an 
object  of  criticism,  had  made  her  into  a  distrustful  personality,  who  saw 
through  the  attitudes  and  views  of  others,  who  severely  criticized  and  was 
slow  to  forgive.  Besides  being  generous  and  hospitable,  Marina  Takalo  was 
very  strict  and  thrifty.  She  had  a  sense  of  humour,  and  wanted  also  to  test 
the  character  and  the  durability  of  others’  humour. 

Furthermore,  her  mind  was  shifting  and  short-strung.  Laughter  and  weeping, 
joy  and  bitterness  were  in  fragile  balance.  The  Takalos’  frequent  moves  and 
changes  of  residence  were  mostly  due  to  the  strong  financial  and  social  depri¬ 
vation  they  experienced  as  Karelian  emigrants  in  a  foreign  cultural  environ¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  also  an  indication  of  their  touchiness:  If 
the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  or  workshop  did  not  please  them,  they 
would  rather  leave  than  adjust.  The  Takalos’  children  experienced  their 
mother’s  short  temper  the  most.  One  of  them  remarked,  “Mother  flared  up 
fast,  but  was  soon  appeased”  (B  290).  Paradoxically,  another  feature  of 
Mrs.  Takalo’s  character  was  that  she  held  her  own  opinions  resolutely  and 
stubbornly,  as  she  did  her  attitudes  towards  other  people.  This  trait  was 
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congruent  with  her  tendency  of  retaining  and  being  faithful  to  Karelian 
culture. 

Marina  Takalo’s  character  and  behaviour  included  some  masculine  features. 
This  was  partly  accounted  for  by  the  environment  of  her  childhood  and 
adolescence.  Her  ideal  character,  Olonja  Nikitin,  had  had  a  “man’s  tempera¬ 
ment”  and  a  “pleasing  man’s  voice”  (324).  Marina  lived  the  first  20  years 
of  her  life  in  the  Vanhatalo  household  under  the  influence  of  her  domineering 
father  Iivana  Nikitin.  In  addition,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  she  was  in 
her  youth  the  only  “growing  girl”  in  the  village  of  Taavo.  Thus  she  could  not 
enjoy  the  company  of  girls.  Her  best  friends  were  her  brothers  Hilippa  and 
Jaako,  as  well  as  neighbour  Okku  Isakoff’s  sons  Jeremie  and  Nasarie.  In  her 
youth,  change  in  everyday  life  was  provided  by  her  annual  winter  trips  to 
transport  logs  in  1905 — 11.  In  the  woods  Marina  worked  both  as  a  driver 
and  lumberjack.  Although  she  was  generally  the  only  woman  in  the  lumber 
camp,  she  nevertheless  did  a  full  man’s  job.  “And  when  God  gave  me  the 
ability  to  accomplish  the  job,  that  I  was  able,  then  nowhere  did  a  mistake 
occur;  everything  went  smoothly”  (170). 

According  to  the  testimony  of  her  son  Olavi  (B  290),  in  the  Takalo  family 
the  upbringing  and  teaching  of  the  children  was  mainly  Mrs.  Takalo’s  duty. 
She  was  a  dynamic  pedagogue  who,  in  addition,  always  “had  the  last  word” 
(B  312).  Occasionally  her  husband  Olli  became  bitter  and  uncommunicative, 
because  he  noticed  that  he  was  left  in  his  wife’s  shadow  (B  307). 

Marina  Takalo  was  at  the  same  time  a  homo  religiosus,  a  religious  person 
and  a  homo  tradens,  a  bearer  of  tradition.  In  the  crisis  situations  of  her  life, 
religion  was  the  central  filter  through  which  she  interpreted  and  explained 
experiences  and  misfortune.  As  a  religious  personality  she  was  primarily  a 
fatalist  who  sought  models  of  explanation  out  of  the  perspectives  of  fate  and 
providence.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  also  a  rationalist  who  searched  for 
natural  explanations  to  various  problematical  questions  that  came  to  the 
fore  in  the  course  of  her  life.  Religion  was  the  core  of  her  tradition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  retention  of  tradition  seems  to  have  become  for  her  a  cultural 
task  resembling  religious  behaviour  and  feeling.  The  traditions  of  Viena, 
of  her  native  locality  in  Oulanka  and  of  Eastern  Christianity  with  its  symbols, 
const  tuted  the  three  major  elements  in  her  task  of  conveying  Karelia’s  old 
culture.  These  traditions  she  tried  both  to  recall  in  detail  and  to  pass  on  to 
her  listeners.  An  interviewer  could  see  that  she  really  wanted  to  be  a  good 
informant. 

She  was  decidedly  tradition-oriented.  Everywhere  she  moved,  she  drew 
upon  tradition  and  attracted  people  interested  in  to  her  like  a  magnet.  Because 
she  belonged  to  a  number  of  different  social  groups  in  the  course  of  her  life¬ 
time  and  because  the  Takalos  changed  residence  about  30  times,  Marina 
Takalo  had  manifold  contacts  and  many  opportunities  for  the  acquisition 
and  exchange  of  tradition.  When  her  repertoire  did  become  active,  the 
previous  changes  in  her  social  and  cultural  environments  could  be  seen  in 
the  unique  layers  of  her  tradition. 

Lastly,  Marina  Takalo  did  have  self-esteem,  but  she  was  also  anxious  to 
enhance  her  prestige.  The  collaboration  with  folkloristic  researchers  late  in 
her  life  increased  her  social  prestige,  gave  her  satisfaction  and  compensated 
for  the  indignities  she  had  suffered  in  the  past. 


D.  NORTHERN  VIENA  KARELIA  AS  AN  ECOLOGICAL 
AND  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 


10.  THE  SETTING 

10.1.  Habitat.  Marina  Takalo’s  native  parish  of  Oulanka  belonged1  ecol¬ 
ogically  to  the  subarctic  coniferous  zone.  The  Arctic  Circle  passed  through 
the  area  which  was  situated  geographically  between  65°55’ — 66°55’  Northern 
Latitude  and  30°05’ — 32°  Eastern  Longitude.  It  was  located  in  northwestern 
Russia  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  region  of  Viena,  also  called  White  Sea 
Karelia.  To  the  north  lay  Russian  Lapland  of  the  Kola  Peninsula,  farther 
to  the  east  the  White  Sea.  Oulanka  was  bounded  in  the  north  by  Knazoi, 
on  the  east  and  southeast  by  Kiestinki,  in  the  south  by  Pistojarvi  parish, 
west  and  southwest  by  Kuusamo,  and  in  the  west  and  northwest  by  Salla2 
(cf.  Maps  pp.  42 — 43). 

The  landscape3  of  Oulanka  resembled  closely  that  part  of  Kuusamo  which 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  watershed  Maanselka.  The  scenery  was  dominated 
by  hills,  barren  fells,  forests,  bogs,  lakes  and  rivers.  The  average  height  of 
the  area  was  nearly  300  metres  above  sea  level  with  altitude  varying  between 
a  low  of  150  and  a  high  of  about  600  metres.  The  hills  of  Oulanka  were 
generally  higher  and  the  waterways  larger  than  those  of  Kuusamo.  Oulanka 
even  had  some  bare-topped  fells  such  as  Kivakka  (650  m.)  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Oulanka  River,  and  Paanuorunen  (approx.  600  m.)  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  same  river. 

Oulanka’s  soil  was  among  the  most  fertile  (cf.  the  statistics  of  §  1 1 .2)  of 
White  Sea  Karelia’s  generally  poor  and  stony  soils.4  According  to  Marina 
Takalo  (278),  the  soil  of  Kuntikyla  and  Niska  was  mostly  clay,  while  that  of 
Oulanka  was  heathy.  However,  in  many  areas,  bogs5  with  a  thin  cover  of 
stunted  pines  were  an  obstacle  to  travel.  Such  boglands  were  sometimes 
“bridged”6  by  placing  long  timbers  lengthwise  along  a  track  and  crossing 
them  with  short  logs.  In  some  localities  when  the  ground  was  not  frozen,  it 
was  possible  to  use  a  horse  only  as  a  mount  or  to  drag  small  loads  on  stretchers 
with  poles,  but  not  to  pull  wheeled  carts.7  Sleighs  were  in  use  in  wintertime. 

Poor  road  conditions  were  countered  by  water  transport.  The  waterways 
of  northern  Viena  offered  good  possibilities  for  long-distance  travel.  The 
surface  of  Oulanka’s  largest  lake,  Paajarvi,  was  560  square  kilometres.  Several 
rivers  flowed  into  it,  e.g.  the  Taavo  River  and  the  Oulanka  River  which 
connected  Paajarvi  with  Lake  Paanajarvi  (formerly  a  part  of  Kuusamo) 
and  was  thus  important  for  the  maintenance  of  contacts  with  Finnish  in¬ 
habitants.  However,  this  river  was  known  for  its  rapids,  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  Kivakka  at  the  foot  of  the  fell  with  like  name.  Consequently,  the 
hindrances  to  rowing  upstream  diminished  the  usefulness  of  the  river  for 
transport.  The  area  of  Lake  Tuoppa  (to  the  southeast  in  Kiestinki)  was  twice 
as  large  as  lake  Paajarvi’s  and  nicknamed  the  “Sea.”  Its  waters  streamed 
into  Paajarvi.  The  Kuma  River  carried  water  from  Paajarvi  further  north¬ 
east  to  the  Kouta  River  and  to  Lake  Kouta,  into  which  the  waters  of  the 
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Tumtsa  chain,  lying  in  northern  Oulanka,  also  flowed.  The  confluences  of 
lake  Paajarvi,  the  Rivers  Kuma  and  Kouta,  and  of  Lake  Kouta  provided 
passage8  to  the  Bay  of  Kandalaksha,  the  White  Sea  and  ultimately  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  its  fishing  grounds. 

The  climate  in  Oulanka  was  of  the  subarctic  type,  i.e.  a  microthermal 
snowforest  climate.  The  average  annual  temperature  was  approximately 
-  1°C.  The  winters  were  cold  (January  av  —  14°C)  and  long,  the  summers 
mild  (July  +  13°C)  but  short.  The  annual  rainfall  (approx.  450 — 500  mm)9 
was  fairly  small.  Because  of  the  northern  latitude,  there  were  few  hours  of 
daylight  in  winter,  and  besides,  the  sky  was  overcast.  That  was  compensated 
for  in  summer  by  the  midnight  sun.  The  climate  and  alternation  of  the  seasons 
was  a  determining  influence  upon  Oulanka’s  agriculture  and  economy 
(cf.  §11). 

The  flora  in  Oulanka  belonged  to  the  boreal  coniferous  area10  where  species 
are  few  and  resemble  closely  those  of  the  subarctic  region.  The  northernmost 
hamlet  of  the  parish,  Tumtsa,  bordered  upon  the  Lapp  tundra,  and  its 
vegetation  differed  from  most  of  Oulanka’s.  The  plants  of  the  southern  fells 
did  give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  parish.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
landscape  abounded  in  wild  forests,  the  flora  of  which  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  woods  and  boglands  of  northern  Finland.11  There  were  birch  trees 
and  Scotch  pine,  but  the  most  common  tree  of  all  was  the  Norwegian  spruce 
(concerning  cultivated  plants,  cf.  §  11.2). 

There  was  an  abundance  of  fish,  e.g.  whitefish,  salmon  and  other  species 
(cf.  §  1 1 .6)  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Oulanka,  as  well  as  economically  im¬ 
portant  game  (cf.  the  hunting  statistics  in  §  1 1.5)  in  the  woods  such  as  squirrels 
and  weasels,  —  formerly  also  wild  reindeer  and  bears.  Nevertheless,  by  far 
the  most  important  game  were  the  forest  fowl,  especially  the  hazel  grouse 
(cf.  §  11.5). 

10.2.  Population.  Oulanka  was  until  recently  the  northern  limit  of  homo¬ 
genous  Karelian  settlement.  West  and  northwest  of  Oulanka  lived  the  Finnish 
residents  of  Kuusamo  and  Salla,  to  the  north  Knazoi  with  a  Russian  majority 
and  the  tundra  region  sparsely  inhabited  by  Lapps,  to  the  east  Kiestinki  and 
beyond  that  Kouta  with  a  Russian  majority.  Of  the  neighbouring  regions, 
only  Kiestinki  and  Pistojarvi  to  the  south  had  predominantly  Karelian 
populations.  This  geographical  position  gradually  isolated  Oulanka  from 
other  Karelian  populations,  but  provided  all  the  more  opportunities  for  the 
contacts  with  neighbouring  peoples.  This  facilitated  acculturation,  the  transfer 
of  culture  from  one  ethnic  group  to  another.12 

Administratively  Oulanka  belonged  to  the  District  of  Kcmi.  The  total 
population  of  this  district  increased  threefold  between  1813  and  1907,  i.e.  from 
10.885  to  42. 242. 13  In  1907,  Oulanka  had  1906  residents  of  whom  all  were 
said  to  be  Karelian.  Over  200  people  lived  in  the  main  village  and  another 
50 — -60  in  the  hamlet  of  Taavo.  The  larger  civil  parish  of  Kiestinki,  created 
in  1927,  incorporated  Oulanka  and  held  altogether  4.964  inhabitants  of 
whom  94  %  were  Karelian.14  However,  the  combined  population  of  Kiestinki- 
Oulanka  area  had  diminished  by  500  during  the  two  decades  of  1907 — 1927. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  emigration  of  many  Karelians  to  Finland  in  the 
1920’s,  i.e.  during  the  unsettled  years  following  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
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the  Karelian  Uprising.  Olli  and  Marina  Takalo  and  their  children  were 
among  these  emigrants  (§  8.4). 

The  importance  of  the  waterways  for  transport,  trade  and  fishing  was 
reflected  in  the  location  of  Oulanka’s  settlements.  They  were  situated,  almost 
without  exception,  along  the  shores  of  those  lakes  or  rivers  having  ready 
access  both  to  the  central  waterways  of  Northeastern  Karelia  and  to  good 
fishing  waters.15  For  example,  Marina  Takalo’s  native  hamlet  of  Taavo 
(approx.  66°05’N  and  30°40’E)  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taavo  River,  while 
the  parish  village  of  Oulanka  (approx.  66°10’N  and  30°45’E)  was  situated 
on  the  northwest  shore  of  lake  Paajarvi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oulanka  River. 

Today,  most  of  the  former  settlements  in  Oulanka,  including  Marina 
Takalo’s  original  home  in  Taavo  and  marital  house  in  the  parish  village, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  Kiestinki  are  inundated,  serving  as  the  basin 
of  a  huge  reservoir  for  hydroelectric  stations.  Thus,  it  is  necessary,  not  only 
from  the  culture-historical  but  even  geographical  point  of  view,  to  speak 
of  Oulanka  in  the  past  tense,  because  the  village  and  parish  of  Oulanka, 
referred  to  in  this  book  no  longer  exist.  The  residents  of  Oulanka  were,  for 
the  most  part,  moved  south  to  civil  parishes  of  Kiestinki  and  Uhtua,  and 
elsewhere  in  Karelian  A.S.S.R.  (814). 

10.3.  Central  and  Communal  Administration.  In  Czarist  Russia,  Oulanka  be¬ 
longed  administratively  to  the  Archangel  or  White  Sea  Government  and 
to  its  most  northerly  district  of  Kemi  (Russ:  Kem’).16  The  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  were  first  and  foremost  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
and  district  administration.  The  Archangel  Government  was  headed  by  a 
Governor  assisted  by  his  Gubernatorial  Depaitment.  Responsibility  for  the 
administration  o^  a  district,  in  this  case  the  District  of  Kemi,  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief  magistrate  (Kar:  ispravniekka )  and  under  him  the  sheriffs  (Russ: 
slanovoi)  and  junior  policemen  (Kar:  uratnyikka  and  Russ:  strasnikka). 

Regional  self-government  was  manifested  in  the  representational  bodies 
called  zemstvos.  Each  Government  and  each  district  had  its  zemstvo.  The 
zemstvos  dealt  mainly  with  economic  matters  and  their  jurisdiction  was 
fairly  limited.  The  Governor  had  the  right  to  revoke  the  zemstvo’s  decisions 
and  he  had  in  his  service  prefects  (Russ:  zemskij  natshaV nikka)  whose  duty 
it  was  to  watch  over  regional  self-government  in  their  respective  districts. 

Later,  when  the  District  of  Kemi  was  divided  into  two  in  1926,  Oulanka 
together  with  the  parishes  of  Jyskyjarvi,  Kiestinki,  Kontokki,  Pistojarvi, 
Uhtua  and  Vuokkiniemi,  became  part  of  the  new  District  of  Uhtua.17 

Earlier,  the  District  of  Kemi  was  administratively  divided  into  self-governing 
parishes  and  towns.  Both  parishes  and  municipalities  had  limited  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  was  supervised  by  the  Governor  and  his  prefects.  Oulanka  was 
the  northernmost  of  the  District’s  mainly  Karelian-populated  parishes.  In 
1927,  the  parishes  of  White  Sea  Karelia  were  redivided  and  regrouped  with 
Oulanka  and  Kiestinki  being  joined  to  form  the  new  civil  parish  of  Kiestinki. 

Mrs.  Takalo  testified  that  the  number  of  officials  in  Oulanka  had  been  small: 
“In  the  parish  there  were  no  other  ’gentlemen’  besides  the  starshina,n  the 
head  of  the  parish;  the  piisikkd,  the  clerk;  the  stuarosta,  the  village  elder;  and 
then  the  policeman  or  ulatritka”  (505).  Thus,  the  head  of  the  parish  govern¬ 
ment  was  the  parish  elder,  who  with  the  aid  of  a  clerk  looked  after  the  ex- 
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ecution.  of  the  laws.  It  was  the  duty  of  these  two  local  officials  to  proclaim 
the  laws,  maintain  order,  help  all  state  officials  working  in  the  parish  as 
well  as  to  issue  passports  and  collect  taxes.  The  elder  was  elected  for  three 
years  at  a  time  at  the  parish  meeting,  to  which  each  group  of  ten  houses 
could  send  one  representative.  The  prefect  would  call  for  this  assembly  meet¬ 
ing  where  decisions  were  made  regarding  the  collection  of  taxes  and  the 
maintenance  of  orphans. 

The  administrative  centre  of  the  parish  of  Oulanka  was  the  main  village 
also  named  Oulanka.  According  to  Marina  Takalo,  there  were  35  houses 
in  this  village  in  1922,  the  year  she  moved  to  Finland.  At  the  beginning  of 
the*20th  century,  all  officials  of  the  parish  as  well  as  the  priest  of  the  Orthodox 
congregation  resided  in  the  village  of  Oulanka.  It  was  also  the  location  of 
the  church,  vicarage,  school  and  parish  hall  (uproava).  Parish  meetings 
(skotkas)  were  held  at  the  hall.  This  densely  populated  village  also  had  an 
official  which  the  other  settlements  lacked,  namely  a  firewarden.  It  was 
his  duty  to  stroll  through  the  village  before  midnight  to  ensure  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  fire.  The  firewarden  was  called  a  “noisemaker”  (Finn 
&  Kar:  kolistaja;  505),  because  when  he  made  his  round,  he  clacked  two 
wooden  sticks  together. 

10.4.  Settlement  Self-Government.  Generally  in  Czarist  Russia,  village  or 
hamlet  communities  of  peasant  farmers  were  organized  into  mirs  (Kar: 
miero )  which  held  lands  in  common  and  regulated  local  affairs.  According 
to  H  omen, 19  there  was  a  kind  of  self-government  in  Karelian  settlements 
called  the  “mir.”  A  settlement  elder  (stuarosta)  called  meetings  and  acted 
as  chairman,  while  the  clerk  recorded  the  proceedings.  All  peasants  were 
entitled  to  vote.  The  community’s  most  important  task  was  to  look  after  the 
collectively  owned  land  and  to  apportion  it  justly  among  the  peasants.  The 
assembly  also  dealt  with  other  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  settlement. 
It  elected  the  elder  for  a  one-year  term  (505),  decided  upon  tax  collection, 
employed  a  tax  collector  and  a  herdsman,  decided  upon  the  time  for  hay¬ 
harvesting,  etc. 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  20  settlements20  in  the 
parish  and  these  were  divided,  administratively,  into  four  groups  of  villages 
and  hamlets.21  Three  groups  had  their  central  villages,  and  the  fourth  being 
the  parish  village  of  Oulanka.  Astride  Lake  Paajarvi  lay  the  hamlets  belonging 
to  the  parish  village  of  Oulanka  (having  35  houses) :  Kankahainen  (10  houses), 
Kormohonkyla,  Kostovaara  (7  houses),  Miikkulanlahti,  Taavo  (10  houses), 
and  Vartielampi  (15  houses).  The  hamlets  at  the  southern  end  of  Paajarvi 
focussed  on  the  village  of  Sohjanansuu  (30  houses).  These  included  both 
Kiestinki  hamlet  and  the  island  hamlet  of  Laitasalmi  (25  houses).  The  ham¬ 
lets  assigned  to  the  village  of  Niska  (30  houses)  were  as  follows:  Hirviniemi, 
Kuntikyla  (25  houses),  Kuukasjarvi,  Saynoaniemi,  located  northeast  of  Lake 
Paajarvi  and  around  Lake  Kunti.  To  the  central  village  of  Ruva  belonged 
the  hamlets  of  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  parish:  Niemi,  Ruvanniska, 
Saari,  Soukelo,  Tumtsa  and  Ukonniemi  (cf.  the  map  p.  43).  The  farmsteads 
in  Oulanka  clustered  in  settlements  of  5  to  40  houses.  Although  there  were 
quite  a  few  hamlets  and  villages,  hardly  any  solitary  houses  were  to  be  found 
in  the  wilderness.  Such  centralized  settlement  was  not  only  dictated  by  the 


young  men  of  the  village  of  Ruva  were  just  departing  for  Kouta  in  order  to  draw  lots  for  military  service, 
is  the  second  year  (1915)  of  the  First  World  War.  The  whole  village  accompanied  them  to  the  boat. 

enters  are  performing  leaving- for- war  laments. 


ament  of  a  young  wife  for  her  husband  who  is 
lg  for  the  drawing.  The  older  woman  in  dark 
me  is  the  lamenter  consoling  a  young  wife, 
ctions  of  the  Finnish  National  Museum) 


The  parish  village  of  Oulanka  (1911),  situated  in  front  of  the  Kivakka  fell  and  offshore  the  Oulanka 
River.  On  the  right  the-  school  and  the  Orthodox  Church.  (Collections  of  the  Finnish  National 
Museum) 

A  Typical  White  Sea  Karelian  House:  Mikkola  (0  28)  in  the  parish  village  ofOulanka.  On  the  left  the 
cowshed  with  stores,  on  the  right  the  living  rooms.  (Collections  of  the  Finnish  National  Museum) 
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needs  of  transport  and  economic  life,  but  also  by  legislation  and  the  land- 
ownership  relations  (cf.  §  10.5,  11.2).  Even  though  the  population  of  Oulanka 
quadrupled  between  1813  and  1907,  the  number  of  villages  and  hamlets 
remained  fairly  static.22  Thus,  the  remarkable  disparity  between  the  densely 
populated  communities  and  the  sparsely  populated,  vast  hinterland  increased 
in  the  course  of  the  19th  century  (cf.  §  10.5).  The  number  of  residents  per 
square  kilometre  in  a  village  could  be  as  high  as  100,  while  the  corresponding 
figure  for  the  entire  District  of  Kemi  was  only  0,6  persons. 

10.5.  Landowner ship .  In  the  District  of  Kemi,  the  State  owned  almost  all 
the  land  (98.5  %),  while  cooperatives  formed  by  peasants  owned  only  some 
0,7  %,  the  Monastery  of  Solovetskiy  0,5  %,  and  towns  0,3  %.23 

The  mir  controlled  the  use  of  the  cultivated  land  and  paid  tax  to  the  state 
for  it.  At  a  communal  meeting,  held  at  least  every  15th  year,  land  usufruct 
and  the  tax  levy  were  apportioned  among  the  cooperative’s  number,  i.e. 
the  men  of  the  rural  community.  The  collecting  of  taxes  was  the  duty  of  a 
collector  elected  at  the  meeting.24  Communal  landownership  and  the  in¬ 
elasticity  of  cultivated  land  led  gradually  to  the  populations  of  rural  settle¬ 
ments  becoming  unnaturally  large  in  comparison  with  the  land  they  owned 
(cf.  §  11.2).  Because  the  State  outlawed  slash-and-burn  farming,  no-one 
cleared  any  new  land  outside  the  settlements.  As  the  populations  grew, 
communities  had  to  divide  their  land  into  unprofitably  small  lots  among 
the  men  of  he  settlements.  In  1905  it  was  estimated  that  each  house  in  the 
District  of  Kemi  had  only  some  7  hectares  of  land,  of  which  less  than  one 
hectare  (approx.  0,9  ha.)  per  house  was  tilled.25  The  return  from  agriculture 
was  consequently  insufficient,  even  if  the  productivity  was  reasonably  high 
as  in  Oulanka  (cf.  §  11.2). 

In  most  rural  settlements  of  Northern  Viena  the  situation  prevailing 
throughout  the  19th  century  was  one  in  which  the  sons  did  not  leave  their 
home  locality.  The  new  nuclear  family  founded  by  the  son  either  stayed  in 
his  native  homestead  to  become  part  of  a  large  extended  family  (cf.  §  12.2) 
or  it  built  a  cabin  nearby.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  village  of  Oulanka 
and  in  Taavo  where  Marina  Takalo  had  lived.  The  number  of  males  was 
important  for  a  household  because  that  was  the  criterion  for  apportioning 
communal  farmland.  The  system  of  landownership  thus  favoured  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  extended  families  and  helped  to  preserve  this  institution  until  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Mrs.  Takalo  herself  stated  that  the  richest  families  were  always 
extended  families  (1934).  Due  to  landownership  relations,  farming  more  than 
any  other  means  of  livelihood,  was  dependent  upon  the  settlement  com¬ 
munity.  In  other  occupations  social  groups  were  formed  according  to  different 
principles  and  were  generally  smaller. 


11.  THE  ECONOMIC  CONTEXT  AND  THE  SOCIAL  INTERACTION 

11.1.  Combination  Economy  as  a  Household  System.  Communities  in  arctic 
and  subarctic  environments  characteristically  adapt  their  culture  to  their 
surroundings26  in  such  a  way  that  the  risks  arising  from  severe  and  unpredic- 
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table  climatic  conditions  are  eliminated  by  the  numerous  alternative  means 
of  livelihood.  For  example,  the  growing  season  in  subarctic  regions  is  generally 
so  short  and  the  climate  and  crops  so  variable  that  farming  cannot  guarantee 
providing  enough  food  and  is  therefore  not  feasible  as  the  sole  or  even  chief 
occupation.  Economies  with  only  one  main  source  of  livelihood  are  extremely 
rare  in  subarctic  environments.  More  common  is  a  combination  of  many 
occupations  with  primary  emphasis  shifting  seasonally  from,  for  example, 
agriculture  to  dairy'  farming,  fishing,  hunting,  trading,  or  other  means  of 
livelihood  suitable  under  those  conditions.  It  is  notable  that  even  in  the  same 
habitat,  where  the  geographical  conditions  are  basically  the  same,  a  number 
of  economic  options  may  compete. 

The  household  system  in  Oulanka,  where  Marina  Takalo  lived  and  earned 
her  living  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  was  characterized  by  such  a  combination 
of  numerous  sources  of  livelihood  typical  of  subarctic  settlements.  It  was  a 
more-or-less  self-sufficient  natural  economy  in  which  new  employment  was 
taken  up  during  each  season.  If  crops  failed  some  year,  other  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  had  to  be  carried  out  more  effectively:  One  had  to  fish,  hunt,  pick 
berries,  sell  cattle  or  reindeer,  and  either  purchase  grain  or  barter  furs  or 
fish  for  it. 

Goods  were  for  a  long  time  more  common  as  a  means  of  payment  than 
was  money.  Currency  was  needed,  however,  because  Viena  Karelia  was  not 
nearly  self-sufficient  in  regard  to  all  commodities.  In  addition  to  tools,  various 
kinds  of  agricultural,  hunting  and  fishing  implements,  cutlery,  small  trinkets 
and  ornaments  for  dress,  also  grain,  various  foods,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  etc. 
had  to  be  purchased.  As  there  was  little  money  in  circulation  in  the  settlements 
of  Oulanka,  it  had  to  be  acquired  from  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  men  of  Oulanka, 
as  was  common  at  that  time  in  Viena,  spent  most  of  the  year  away  from 
their  home  areas  doing  different  kinds  of  transient  work. 

The  ethnic  tradition  remembered  by  Mrs.  Takalo  included  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  occupations  practiced  both  in  the  parish  and  outside  it  by 
Oulanka  residents.  She  also  had  personal  experiences  of  these  occupations. 
Her  tradition  included  reminiscences,  chronicates  or  descriptions  of  ethnic 
customs  and  ways  of  life.  An  interesting  literary  source  for  reference  and 
comparison  is  H omen’s  work  from  the  year  19 18. 27  It  contains  among  other 
things,  economic  statistics  on  Oulanka  in  1904, 28  that  is,  of  the  time  Marina 
Takalo  lived  there. 

11.2.  Agriculture.  Characteristic  of  many  Karelian  peasant  houses29  was 
that  one  roof  covered  both  living  quarters  and  cowshed,  hay  and  grain  stores, 
and  that  the  buildings  were  two-storied.  The  concentration  of  different 
functions  under  one  roof  led  to  the  development  of  a  monumental  complex, 
outside  which  only  the  sauna  and  the  threshing  house  ( riihi )  remained,  because 
of  the  greater  fire  risk  involved,  and  possibly  also  an  odd  store  shed. 

The  fields  were  usually  situated  on  the  banks  of  lakes  or  rivers  near  the 
settlements.  Farther  away  lay  the  natural  meadows  from  which  hay  came. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  much  land  in  northern  Viena  suitable 
for  cultivation  which  was  not  utilized.30  In  1904  the  cultivated  area  in  Oulanka 
was  only  238,2  hectares  (or  0,22  ha.  per  inhabitant).  In  comparison,  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Kiestinki  had  524,4  hectares  (0,15  ha.  per  person), 
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while  Uhtua  had  695,9  hectares  (0,23  ha.  per  person). 

The  production  of  root  crops  and  cereals  also  varied  in  these  three  parishes. 
Because  of  the  low  temperatures,  the  growing  season  in  Oulanka  was  very 
short  and  few  cereals  would  thrive  there.  Only  potatoes,  barley,  turnips 
and  sometimes  rye  were  worth  growing.  Of  the  land  cultivated  in  Oulanka, 
potatoes  accounted  for  61  %  of  the  area,  barley  for  34  %,  and  rye  5  %.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  Kiestinki  were:  potatoes  46  %,  barley  45  %,  rye 
9  %;  and  for  Uhtua:  potatoes  25  %,  barley  63  %,  rye  11  %,  and  oats  1  %. 
Compared  with  the  rest  of  Viena,  conditions  in  Oulanka  were  good  for 
growing  certain  root  and  grain  plants.  In  the  production  statistics  for  1904 
among  all  the  22  parishes  in  the  District  of  Kemi,  Oulanka  came  first  both  in 
barley  and  potatoes.  The  potato  crop  was  as  much  as  377  kilograms  per 
inhabitant  (in  Kiestinki  207  kg.,  in  Uhtua  only  34  kg.),  and  the  barley  crop 
amounted  to  154  kilograms  per  resident  (in  Kiestinki  87  kg.  and  in 
Uhtua  62  kg.).  However,  a  mere  half  kilogram  of  rye  per  inhabitant  was 
harvested  in  the  whole  parish  (in  Kiestinki  22  kg.  and  in  Uhtua  24  kg.). 
Calculations31  show  that  the  yield  was  enough  for  about  four  months’  food 
supply  for  the  agricultural  population,  provided  that  grain  was  not  used  to 
feed  animals.  For  most  of  the  year  residents  had  to  rely  upon  imported  cereals. 

According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  slash-and-burn  farming  had  been  practised 
periodically  in  Vienan  forests  even  at  some  distance  from  the  settlements. 
It  took  four  years  for  the  work  to  pay  off.  During  the  first  summer,  trees  were 
felled  and  left  to  dry  out  for  a  year.  In  the  following  year  the  undergrowth 
was  burned  off;  in  the  third,  the  field  was  ploughed  and  rye  was  sown;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  crop  was  harvested  and  piled  onto  drying  frames  (haasia) 
to  await  winter.  Then  the  crop  was  taken  by  sleigh  to  a  drying  barn  (riihi) 
where  it  was  threshed.  The  work  annually  took  two  or  three  weeks.  The  workers 
lived  at  that  time  in  makeshift  huts.  Slash-and-burn  farming  had  been  popular 
in  Oulanka.  The  workers’  group  formed  an  institution  for  close  social  inter¬ 
course  in  which  the  members  transmitted  folklore,  told  tales,  etc.  (832)  The 
State’s  prohibition  of  slash-and-burn  farming  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century  brought  agriculture  in  Viena  Karelia  to  a  notable  crisis.  Thereafter 
only  small  collectively  owned  fields  near  villages  were  farmed  (cf.  §  10.5). 

11.3.  Animal  Husbandry.  In  Oulanka  there  was  on  the  average  one  cow  per 
household  (altogether  425  head  of  cattle;  in  Kiestinki  870,  in  Uhtua  691), 
and  there  were  also  fair  numbers  of  sheep  in  northern  Viena,  Oulanka  having 
1.251,  Kiestinki  2.273,  and  Uhtua  1.011. 32  However,  every  homestead  did 
not  possess  a  horse  (total  number  in  Oulanka  253,  in  Kiestinki  400,  and  in 
Uhtua  189). 

The  hay  crop  in  Oulanka  was  remarkably  small  when  compared  with  that 
of  other  Viena  Karelian  parishes:  140  kilograms  per  Oulanka  resident  in 
1904,  while  the  corresponding  figure  in  Uhtua  was  1139.  The  hay  growing 
in  bogs  and  clearings  was  cut  in  alternating  years  so  that  every  harvest  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  when  the  field  lay  fallow  and  no  hay 
was  made.  The  natural  meadows  of  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  lay  five  kilometres 
from  the  settlement  (1320).  Because  there  was  not  enough  pasture  near  the 
settlements,  cattle  had  to  be  taken  to  the  woods  or  uncultivated  fields  during 
the  summers. 
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The  hiring  of  a  herdsman  required  communal  cooperation.  Villages,  such 
as  Oulanka,  had  regular  cowherds  who  were  employed  for  the  whole  summer. 
Smaller  settlements,  e.g.  Taavo,  managed  through  shifting  herdsman’s  duty 
from  house  to  house.  Marina  Takalo  herself  periodically  assumed  the  three 
days’  cowherd’s  duty  of  her  home  Vanhatalo  in  Taavo  (205).  Her  brother 
Hilippa  Nikitin  was  for  many  years  the  village  cowherd  of  Oulanka.  The 
wages  were  85  kopecks  per  cow  or  30  rubles  for  the  entire  summer.  In  addition, 
the  herdsman  was  supposed  to  receive  food  and  clothes  from  each  of  the 
settlement’s  houses  in  turn.  His  only  personal  possessions  were  shoes  made  of 
birch  bark  and  and  a  bark  horn.  Mrs.  Takalo  considered  being  a  cowherd 
“not  a  very  good  job,”  because  one  had  to  wander  continuously  from  house 
to  house  (208).  The  alternating  herdsman  was  more  in  this  regard  because 
he  could  live  at  home  and  merely  fulfill  the  obligations  of  his  house  when 
its  turn  came  round.  The  cowherd’s  day  was  long,  especially  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  when  he  was  given  no  meat,  fish,  or  dairy  products,  because 
of  the  fasting  norms  (205).  On  those  days  herdsmen  ate  mainly  berries.  They 
generally  used  set  routes  which  varied  somewhat  from  day  to  day.  To  pass 
the  time,  cowherds  made  woodcarvings  or  various  articles  out  of  tree  bark, 
or  they  knit.  Many  were  skillful  in  playing  the  bark  horn.  Horn  blowing 
was  also  of  practical  value  for  herding  the  cattle  (694).  The  cowherd’s  job 
was  full  of  responsibility:  He  could  not  afford  to  get  lost,  frightened  or  harassed, 
and  he  had  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  that  it  stayed  together  and  returned  home 
on  time  in  the  evening.  The  herdsman  was  always  on  duty,  rain  or  shine. 

Many  cowherds  seem  to  have  had  role  expectations  concerning  a  forest 
haltia,  i.e.  a  guardian  spirit33  of  the  forest.  For  example,  Marina  Takalo’s 
brother  Hilippa  Nikitin  had  several  supranormal  experiences  in  the  woods 
while  herding  cows  (694).  Moreover,  the  belief  tradition  concerning  the 
“wood  cover”  ( metsanpeitto ,  cf.  §  19.9),  of  the  forest  goblin  was  so  closely  tied 
to  the  herdsman’s  profession  that  here  we  can  actually  speak  of  an  occu¬ 
pational  tradition. 

11.4.  Reindeer  Breeding.  The  insufficiency  of  cattle  for  producing  meat  was 
partly  compensated  for  with  reindeer  which,  especially  in  wintertime,  were 
also  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Reindeer  hauled  different  goods  from  Kanda¬ 
laksha  in  the  northeast  via  Oulanka  to  Kuusamo.  Moreover,  the  reindeer 
provided  milk.  The  importance  of  reindeer  for  the  economy  of  Oulanka  was 
considerable  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century:  According  to  the  1904 
statistics,  there  were  about  2000  head  of  reindeer  in  the  parish,  i.e.  one  per 
inhabitant,  and  3.567  in  Kiestinki,  but  only  18  in  Uhtua.34 

There  was  an  abundance  oflichened  land  favouring  the  breeding  of  reindeer 
in  Oulanka.  Characteristic  of  Karelian-type  reindeer  raising  was  that  the 
animals  were  herded  only  in  winter.  Many  Finns  from  Kuusamo  and  even 
the  Lapps  from  the  Kola  Peninsula  herded  their  reindeer  in  Oulanka  (708) 
over  the  winter.36  After  calving,  the  animals  ran  wild  in  summer;  in  fall  they 
were  rounded  up  and  separated  in  corrals.  Only  the  richest  farmers  practiced 
tending  in  open  country.  Autumn  was  the  time  for  slaughtering :  The  animals 
were  butchered  in  Oulanka,  and  the  meat  was  transported  by  horse  from 
there  via  Kuusamo  to  Oulu  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Generally  only  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  choicest  parts  of  the  slaughtered  animal  were  sold.  In  Oulanka,  the 
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consumption  of  the  blood  was  considered  redhka  (cf.  e.g.  §  16),  sinful.  Oulan- 
kans  used  reindeer  fat  to  thicken  porridge  and  flavour  potatoes,  but  usually 
ate  the  meat  dried.  They  did  not  use  the  bones  and  antlers  for  making  handi¬ 
crafts  like  the  Lapps  did. 

Mrs.  Takalo  related  that  interest  in  breeding  reindeer  diminished  in  Oulanka 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  Householders  mostly  gave  up  their 
small  herds  and  turned  to  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  although  a  few 
northerly  settlements  (Tumtsa,  Ruva,  etc.)  continued  to  specialize  in  reindeer 
raising  (704).  Marina  Takalo’s  native  home  had  a  small  herd  of  reindeer 
until  the  start  of  this  century.  At  time,  when  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  dis¬ 
covered  that  thieves  had  stolen  a  large  part  of  the  herd,  he  sold  the  remainder 
in  a  fit  of  rage  (1438). 

11.5.  Hunting.  By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  large  predatory  animals 
such  as  bears,  wolverines,  and  especially  wolves  were  so  scarce  in  Oulanka 
that  information  about  hunting  them  had  mostly  become  part  of  inherited 
tradition.  At  the  time  Mrs.  Takalo  could  recall,  big  hunts  for  these  animals 
involving  a  whole  community  were  no  longer  organized.  From  her  father 
Iivana  Nikitin,  Marina  Takalo  had  heard  the  story  of  how  the  residents 
of  the  island-hamlet  of  Laitasalmi  had  hunted  together  after  a  bear  that  had 
ravaged  their  communal  flock  of  sheep  (189).  The  beast  escaped  when  one 
participant  got  frightened  and  left  his  stalking  position.  Bears  were  hunted 
in  a  variety  of  ways  including  traps,  snares  and  guns  (425).  A  legend  from 
Knazoi  told  of  how  a  bear  was  once  lured  into  a  trap  with  liquor  (207). 
Local  tradition  in  Oulanka  included  chronicates  about  strong  men  who 
dared  to  wrestle  bears  (426,  427).  Mrs.  Takalo,  however,  had  no  knowledge 
of  bear  runes  or  of  bear  feasts  (Finn:  karhunpeijaiset)  celebrating  the  killing 
of  a  bear.  She  remembered  only  that  bear  hunters  were  drunk  after  the  kill 
(763).  It  was  customary  to  take  a  bear’s  paw,  nails  and  teeth,  which  were 
collected  for  example  onto  watch  chains  (1318). 

In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion,  “a  reindeer  without  the  (owner’s)  mark  is  a  deer 
(hence  fair  game)”  (705).  She  knew  several  local  legends  about  pits  into 
which  wild  reindeer  had  been  driven  before  the  domestication  of  the  animals 
(705,  1  362).  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  one  could  still  see  on  the 
shores  of  lake  Paajarvi  vestiges  of  holes36  once  used  in  stalking  wild  reindeer. 
These  trapping  pits  appeared  also  in  legends  about  the  settling  of  Oulanka, 
according  to  which  the  Lapps  lived  in  the  area  before  the  Karelians  arrived 
(1  362). 

After  the  general  prohibition  of  trapping  in  1892,  a  remarkable  amount 
of  hunting  took  place  in  secret.  Thus,  the  following  hunting  statistics  for 
the  District  of  Kemi  from  the  year  1 90437  only  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  true 
numbers  of  hunted  animals.  According  to  these  statistics,  6.086  head  of  fur 
game  were  killed,  of  which  5.360  were  squirrels,  252  weasels,  170  martens, 
95  foxes,  45  Arctic  foxes,  16  bears,  6  wolverines  and  142  other  animals.  A 
total  of  46.848  pairs  of  birds  were  caught,  most  of  which  (27.090)  were  hazel 
grouse.  In  addition,  7.328  brace  of  heath  grouse,  4.310  ptarmigan  and  8.120 
other  woodland  birds  and  waterfowl  were  taken.  At  that  time,  there  were 
altogether  885  known  hunters  and  trappers,  so  the  sale  of  game  and  furs 
must  have  been  a  significant  source  of  livelihood  in  White  Sea  Karelia. 
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In  Oulanka,  the  trapping  grounds  were  not  explicitly  divided  among  the 
houses.  Nevertheless,  habitual  snare  paths  were  considered  the  private  prop¬ 
erty  of  individual  households,  and  traps  were  not  set  on  paths  belonging 
to  others.  Some  trapping  routes  were  held  by  two  houses  in  common,  in  which 
case  the  quarry  would  be  divided  between  them  (173).  Marina  Takalo  took 
part  in  her  family’s  trapping.  Apart  from  using  traps  and  snares  for  game, 
birds  were  caught  with  nets  or  simply  shot  (171).  Marina  Takalo’s  elder 
brothers,  Hilippa  and  Huoti  Nikitin,  hunted  regularly  each  autumn  in 
the  woods  (171,  175). 

11.6.  Fishing.  Fishing  was  until  recently  the  main  source  of  livelihood  in 
the  vast  territory  of  the  Archangel  Government.38  The  importance  of  fishing 
for  Oulanka’s  economy  was  manifested  e.g.  in  the  location  of  the  settlements 
along  the  waterways  near  good  fishing  grounds.  Depending  on  the  place 
and  time  of  the  year,  fishing  concentrated  variously  on39  northern  pike, 
muikku  (Coregonus  albula,  a  small  species  of  whitefish),  whitefish,  perch, 
roach,  ide,  lake  bream,  burbot,  smelt,  salmon  or  migratory  sea  trout  ( taimen 
=  Salmo  trutta).  Fish  formed  a  vital  part  of  the  population’s  diet  the  year 
round.  Dried  fish  was  also  used  to  feed  cows  and  sheep.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
estimation,  oven-dried  washed  fish  was  the  best  feed  for  increasing  the  milk 
yield  of  cows  (754). 

The  fishing  in  lake  Paajarvi  and  in  the  waters  flowing  into  it  was  mostly 
done  for  satisfying  household  needs.  Paajarvi  abounded  in  fish,  and  especially 
during  the  spawning  season,  more  than  enough  fish  was  caught.  In  the  sum¬ 
mertime  part  of  the  catch  would  rot  because  long-distance  transport  and 
the  sale  offish  was  difficult  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Local  dam  fishing,  practised  in  spring,  and  seine  fishing  required  cooperation 
among  neighbours  (§  1 1.9).  Particularly  profitable  was  the  catching  of  white- 
fish  by  torchlight  in  late  summer  and  autumn:  During  one  night,  basketfuls 
offish  could  be  caught  with  a  spear  from  the  Taavo  River  (754). 

In  Viena  Karelia,  fishing  for  household  needs,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the 
fishing  equipment,  was  mostly  a  job  for  women.  All  fishing  tackle  was  made 
in  the  home  by  the  womenfolk.  The  men  usually  pursued  fishing  only  as 
salaried  work  beyond  the  waterways  of  Oulanka.  Many  Karelian  men  took 
part  in  sea  fishing  on  the  White  Sea  and  as  far  away  as  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
off  the  Norwegian  coast  of  Finnmark  (cf.  §  11.9). 

11.7.  Peddlery.  Marina  Takalo’s  knowledge  of  the  peddlery  practised  by 
Oulankan  traders  was  very  detailed  despite  the  fact  that  this  was  a  man’s 
occupation.  The  explanation  for  this  is  firstly  that  there  had  been  many 
itinerant  traders  in  the  family,  for  example,  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  and 
his  uncle  Tero  Nikitin.  Secondly,  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  was  the  “Gateway 
to  Sweden”  (=  Finland),40  i.e.  the  last  Karelian  settlement  in  Viena  where 
the  “Swedes”  (=  Finns)41  regularly  stopped  by  both  in  coming  and  going 
because  the  stretch  of  path  between  Kuorinki  to  the  west  in  Kuusamo,  and 
Taavo  was  about  20  kilometres.  Peddlers  from  Paajarvi  and  Lake  Tuoppa 
regularly  travelled  through  Taavo  (270),  and  they  naturally  told  the  latest 
news  to  the  local  inhabitants.  It  was  also  customary  to  hire  carriers  from 
Taavo  to  Kuorinki  and  vice  versa.  Even  Marina  Takalo  had  helped  the 
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peddlers  several  times. 

Peddling  expeditions  were  begun  in  autumn,  and  the  traders  would  return 
in  springtime  before  farm  work  began  (270).  From  Oulanka  the  peddlers 
would  travel  by  horse  via  Kuusamo  to  the  port  of  Oulu,  from  there  by  boat 
southward  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  Aland  Islands,  an  island-province 
of  Finland  inhabited  by  Swedish-speakers.  The  traders  ultimately  sailed 
eastward  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  capitol  of  Czarist  Russia,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  they  bought  goods  from  wholesalers,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Aland  Islands.  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo’s  account,  Oulankan  peddlers 
represented  an  inferior  category  of  itinerant  traders:  they  traded  as  a  com¬ 
pany.  Wares  were  purchased  in  common  and  profits  were  shared.  The  five 
or  ten  men  comprising  a  trading  company  met  every  two  or  three  days  at 
agreed-upon  meeting  places42  where  accounts  were  kept  up-to-date  and 
further  plans  were  made.  Because  peddling  was  illegal  at  that  time  there 
was  always  the  danger  of  the  goods  being  confiscated.  The  trading  companies 
followed  the  rule  that  members  shared  not  only  profits  but  losses  accruing 
from  confiscations. 

One  of  the  peddlers  from  the  village  of  Oulanka,  Samppa  Nikitin,  made 
trading  trips  to  Taalintehdas  in  southwestern  Finland  where  he  finally  married 
a  local  girl  and  settled  down  to  become  a  merchant  (510).  As  mentioned, 
the  traders  from  Taavo  included  Marina  Takalo’s  great  uncle  Tero  Nikitin 
as  well  as  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin.  Tero  Nikitin  visited  regularly  the  Aland 
Islands  until  he  was  killed  there  in  the  winter  of  1859 — 1860.  His  murder 
was  discovered  because  he  did  not  come  to  the  traders’  meeting  place  at 
the  time  agreed  upon  (305).  A  family  memorate  dealing  with  the  murder 
will  be  examined  later  in  connection  with  omen  tradition  (§  18.4).  Iivana 
Nikitin  went  on  peddling  trips  only  during  three  or  four  years,  while  still 
a  bachelor  (1280).  When  the  family  grew  bigger  and  its  wealth  diminished, 
it  became  impossible  to  pursue  peddlery  as  there  was  insufficient  capital 
to  buy  the  necessary  salable  wares.  There  was  much  tradition  in  Oulanka 
connected  with  trading  trips.  Chronicates  about  encounters  with  officials, 
particularly  the  rural  police  chiefs  of  the  Aland  Islands,  were  the  core  of 
this  material.  An  Oulankan  peddler  Mikko  Nikitin  was  a  tradition  dominant, 43 
as  well  as  a  central  figure  in  legends  about  the  strong  men  of  Oulanka.  Once 
he  threw  the  sheriff  who  had  come  to  arrest  him  onto  the  floor,  and  knocked 
down  the  two  other  policemen,  who  gave  him  chase.  Iivana  Nikitin  was  also 
arrested  on  a  trading  trip  in  the  Aland  Islands  (270). 

Young  apprentices  received  training  in  peddlery.  They  usually  travelled 
one  winter  with  older  traders,  and  if  they  showed  promise,  they  were  taken 
on  as  members  of  the  company  (269).  At  the  same  time  they  learned  Swedish 
which  was  a  prerequisite  for  selling  the  wares.  The  ability  to  speak  Swedish 
was  not  rare  in  Oulanka  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  In  fact,  all  men  of 
the  older  generation  spoke  fluent  Swedish  (269).  These  trading  trips,  in 
which  the  peddlers  came  into  lively  contact  with  representatives  of  a  foreign 
culture,  played  a  central  role  in  the  adaption  of  new  tradition  elements. 
Mrs.  Takalo  knew,  for  example,  a  number  of  legends  which  her  father  had 
brought  back  from  the  Aland  Islands  (§  19.3;  20.13). 

On  the  basis  of  reports  from  travellers44  to  Viena  Karelia  between  1870 
and  1900,  peddlery  would  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  “main  occupations” 
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of  Oulankan  residents  even  as  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Ahtia  estimated45  that  there  were  still  over  1 .000  Karelian  peddlers  in  Fin¬ 
land  in  1893.  Nevertheless,  itinerant  trading  was  clearly  becoming  less  im¬ 
portant  for  Finland  as  local  business  developed,  nor  was  it  any  longer  as 
essential  a  part  of  the  Vienan  economy  as  it  had  been. 

11.8.  New  Trades.  In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  itinerant 
peddling  of  wares  progressively  gave  way  to  other  shifting  seasonal  jobs. 
While  the  older  men  d  d  not  want  to  give  up  their  customary  trading  ex¬ 
peditions,  which  in  many  cases  had  already  become  unprofitable,  the  younger 
generation  sought  work  elsewhere,  for  instance  in  forestry  (in  the  lumber 
camps  and  in  the  floating  of  logs),  also  in  sea  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Finn- 
mark  and  on  the  White  Sea,  in  transport,  at  sawmills,  in  construction  work, 
and  at  various  other  temporary  jobs.  The  situation  was  in  one  respect  the 
same  as  before,  namely,  that  the  menfolk  were  still  away  from  home  all 
winter.  Marina  Takalo’s  brothers,  Hilippa,  Huoti,  Jaako  and  Miihkali, 
either  fished  off  the  Finnmark  coast  or  spent  the  winter  in  felling  trees  and 
the  summers  in  floating  logs  (1504).  When  construction  on  the  Murmansk 
railway  was  begun  in  1913,  new  opportunities  for  work  were  opened.  Marina 
Takalo’s  husband,  Olli  Takalo,  worked  on  that  railway  for  years  and  even 
during  the  period  of  their  marital  life  in  Viena,  i.e.  the  years  1910 — 1922, 
he  was  only  infrequently  at  home. 

11.9.  Seasonal  Work  Groups.  As  it  has  been  shown  earlier  (§  9.2)  the 
family  institution  was  the  most  central  social  factor  regulating  and  controlling 
the  reciprocal  relations  between  human  beings  in  Viena  Karelian  communities. 
Another  crucial  system  was  that  of  the  religious  groupings  having  many 
manifest  and  latent  functions  concerning  social  interaction  (§  14 — 16).  The 
official  organizations,  the  mir  and  settlement  administration,  for  example, 
did  not  concern  so  much  individual  interaction  but  rather  had  more  perma¬ 
nent  influence  on  the  problems  of  the  whole  community,  e.g.  landownership 
(§  10.5). 

In  the  following,  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  description  of  the  interaction, 
which  took  place  in  the  seasonal  work  groups.  Some  of  these  groups  were 
formed  on  an  occupational  basis,  and  they  involved  only  the  men  having 
particular  jobs.  These  included,  among  others,  the  groups  formed  by  peddlers, 
reindeer  keepers,  log  transporters,  wildgame  hunters,  fishermen  on  the  White 
Sea  or  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  etc.  The  interaction  lasted  for  the  season  in 
question,  usually  the  wintertime,  and  continued  the  following  year.  Because 
of  the  common  agricultural  duties,  it  was  necessary  for  men  to  come  home 
for  the  summertime.  Every  household  grew  grain  crops  on  fields  near  the 
house.  Hay,  instead,  grew  outside  the  settlements  on  uncultivated  fields  and 
on  marshy  lands.  It  was  cut  collectively  by  the  residents  of  the  settlement, 
then  brought  to  the  centrally  located  saunas  for  drying.  The  harvesting  of 
hay  lasted  several  weeks,  and  the  evenings  spent  together  in  the  sauna  living 
quarters  were  important  occasions  for  the  circulation  of  tradition  (cf.  §  11.2). 
The  hay  crop  was  distributed  according  to  the  principles  agreed  upon  at 
the  previous  communal  meeting  (1524). 

Local  dam  fishing  and  seine  fishing  required  cooperation  among  neighbours, 
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and  thus  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  formation  of  social  groups. 
Every  spring  a  communal  salmon  weir  was  built  in  the  Taavo  River.  Es¬ 
pecially  in  early  summer  with  the  east  wind  blowing,  as  many  as  30  salmon 
might  be  caught  by  the  dam  (780).  It  was  the  custom  to  divide  the  fish  among 
the  participants  as  soon  as  the  weir  had  been  cleared.  The  weir  was  cleared 
every  third  day  with  the  catch  being  immediately  distributed  in  portions 
among  the  tussas,  (tax-paying,  adult,  male  residents).  Marina  Takalo’s 
homestead  of  Vanhatalo  had  so  many  men  that  it  received  half  of  the  ham¬ 
let’s  total  catch  (1524).  Taavo  also  had  a  communal  seine  for  salmon  fishing 
which  the  women  dragged  in  springtime  across  the  nearby  bay  of  Kotilahti 
(1524). 

11.10.  Women's  Circles  and  Work  Groups.  The  absence  of  the  men  at  various 
seasonal  and  temporary  jobs,  often  for  the  entire  winter,  favoured  the  formation 
of  certain  institutions  for  sociable  contact  among  women.  In  them,  groups 
of  women  took  the  opportunity  to  combine  fun  with  work. 

Seine  fishing  was  solely  a  woman’s  job  in  White  Sea  Karelia  (172).  The 
sweeping  sites  of  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  were  located  in  the  cove  of  Kotilahti 
(1524),  those  of  the  parish  village  in  the  cove  of  Paalahti  on  lake  Paajarvi. 
In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  the  fish  swam  against  the  wind  in  springtime  and 
in  autumn  along  the  sheltered  waters  near  the  shore,  and  this  had  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  choosing  a  seine-fishing  site.  The  seine  group  in  which  Marina 
Takalo  fished  was  composed  of  herself,  her  mother  Stepanie  Nikitin  and 
the  neighbours  Okku  and  Muarie  Isakoff.  The  hamlet’s  other  group  consisted 
of  the  womenfolk  of  the  Huotarila  and  Ohvola  homesteads.  Success  in  fishing 
was  a  goal  shared  by  the  members  of  a  seine  group  which  created  solidarity 
among  the  members  and  galvanized  it  into  a  unified  in-group  which  behaved 
aggressively  towards  any  competing  group.  Competition  between  the  seine 
groups  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  places  suited  for  sweeping  with  a  net 
had  not  been  divided  between  the  groups.  A  seine  could  be  dropped  wherever 
one  came  in  time.  Consequently,  the  seine  groups  vied  with  each  other  in 
rowing  to  the  best  fishing  grounds.  For  the  summer  many  women  would  move 
to  Varpa  Island  in  the  middle  of  Paajarvi  from  where  they  went  seining. 
A.  O.  Vaisanen’s  description46  of  life  there  in  1915  indicated  that  on  these 
summer  outings  the  women,  besides  fishing,  pursued  folklore  activities, 
especially  joiku  singing. 

The  spring  cleaning  or  so-called  “big-wash”,  organized  in  March  or  April, 
required  the  cooperation  of  the  settlement’s  women.  At  larger  villages  the 
cooperation  of  all  women  residents  was  not  necessary.  Instead,  the  women 
split  up  into  groups  of  at  least  five  women  each,  which  then  washed  and 
tidied  up  each  member’s  house  in  turn.  In  hamlets  like  Taavo,  spring  cleaning 
was  the  collective  endeavour  of  all  the  settlement  women  (1526).  The  women 
cleaned  to  the  pace  of  zealous  joiku  singing  (677).  On  Sundays  the  women 
used  to  gather  in  paivakesra 47  circles  where  they  spun  yarn,  drank  tea,  told 
folk  tales  or  transmitted  other  folklore  (1324).  Another  mode  for  socializing 
was  the  Sunday  paanrappaus,  or  hairdressing,  in  which  a  group  of  women 
would  comb  each  other’s  hair  and  try  to  catch  the  lice.  At  the  same  time, 
they  chatted,  told  Marchen  or  even  sang  joikus. 
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12.  THE  FAMILY  INSTITUTION 

12.1.  Primary  and  Secondary  Groups.  Interaction  between  human  beings 
occurs  in  those  social  groups  to  which  the  individuals  belong.  These  affiliation 
groups  may  be  divided,  for  example,  into  primary  and  secondary  groups.  In 
the  former,  contacts  are  intimate  and  frequently  informal.  Foremost  among 
primary  groups  is  the  family.  A  strong  “us”-feeling  prevails  in  a  primary 
group,  and  no  written  or  formal  rules  are  needed  to  hold  it  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  secondary  group  is  a  firm,  formal  organization  with  regular 
offices,  chosen  leaders  and,  oftimes,  written  rules.48 

In  Viena  Karelia,  Marina  Takalo’s  primary  groups  included  her  family 
and  kin,  specially  her  nuclear  family  and  the  extended  family  (cf.  §  12.2) 
to  which  she  belonged.  Relevant  secondary  groups  were,  for  example,  Oulanka 
parish  and  in  certain  cases  her  mir  or  settlement  community.  Only  the  family 
institution  and  familial  groups  are  examined  in  this  chapter.  Other  affiliation 
groups,  e.g.  economic  and  religious  groups,  age  groups  as  well  as  courting 
institutions  and  institutions  formed  for  the  performance  or  transmission 
of  tradition,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

12.2.  Nuclear  Families  and  Extended  Families.  Although  the  fairly  small  com¬ 
munities  of  Oulanka  village  and  Taavo  held  only  250  inhabitants  and  formed 
compact  unities,  families  often  formed  integral  units  within  them.  Family 
units  are  characterized  by  continuity,  close  interaction,  solidarity,  common 
values,  norms  and  goals.  Four  important  functions  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  family,  viz.:  1.  the  stabilization  of  cohabitation  and  the  control  of  sexual 
relationships,  2.  the  division  of  labour,  3.  child  care,  and  4.  the  enculturation 
and  socialization  of  the  younger  generation.49  A  nuclear  family  may  fulfill 
all  the  above-mentioned  functions.  In  an  extended  family,  some  of  those 
tasks  may  belong  to  relatives  outside  the  nuclear  family,  in  which  case  there 
is  also  differentiation  of  roles  in  the  larger  joint  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  economic  competition,  caused  by  the  division  of  the 
inheritance  and  by  ownership  interests,  may  bring  about  the  formation  of 
in-groups  and  out-groups 50  within  the  same  family.  There  were  numerous 
examples  (cf.  §  9.3)  of  this  occurring  both  in  Taavo  and  in  Oulanka.  Then 
as  now,  members  of  in-groups  typically  show  feelings  of  solidarity  and  con¬ 
science  towards  their  group  or  “us”,  while  their  attitudes  towards  an  out¬ 
group,  or  “others”,  may  be  aggressive,  fearful,  scornful,  or  envious. 

The  nuclear  family  is  a  unit  restricted  in  its  membership  and  duration.  It 
consists  of  husband,  wife  and  possible  offspring.  Every  married  person  belongs 
in  the  course  of  his  life  to  at  least  two  nuclear  families,  to  the  first  in  the  role 
of  a  child  and  to  the  second  in  the  role  of  a  spouse  and  a  parent.  A  conjugal 
generation  denotes  the  span  of  the  spouses’  common  marital  life.  The  whole 
generation  represents  the  span  of  life  of  the  progeny. 

The  first  nuclear  family  Marina  Takalo  belonged  to  was  that  of  Iivana 
and  Stepanie  Nikitin  of  the  Vanhatalo  estate  in  Taavo.  Membership  in  her 
second  nuclear  family  began  in  1910  with  the  period  as  a  daughter-in-law 
at  the  Ontto  homestead  in  the  village  of  Oulanka.  Worth  noting  is  the  fact 
that  neither  of  Marina  Takalo’s  nuclear  families  formed  independent  or 
coherent  living  units.  Apparently  for  economic  reasons,  the  Takalos  were 
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not  able  to  lead  the  life  of  an  independent  nuclear  family  later  on  in  Finland 
either,  except  occasionally  and  in  the  end  at  cape  Kenttaniemi.  Marina 
Takalo’s  conjugal  generation  lasted  51  years,  i.e.  from  1910  until  the  decease 
of  her  husband  Olli  in  1961. 

The  extended  family,51  consisting  jointly  of  one  or  more  nuclear  families 
and  other  relatives  living  together,  was  still  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century  the  prevailing  domestic  institution  of  Eastern  Karelia,52  and  in 
Oulanka  as  late  as  at  the  end  of  that  century.  Both  the  Vanhatalo  estate, 
and  the  Ontto  estate  where  Marina  Takalo  lived  during  her  stay  in  Viena 
Karelia  were  extended  families  (T  1,  0  10). 

The  institution  of  the  extended  family  was  preserved  by  the  system  of 
ownership  which  in  land  usufruct  (cf.  §  10.5)  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fish  catch  (cf.  §  11.6,  13.1)  favoured  those  houses  with  the  most  men.  Worth 
noting  is  the  fact,  that  of  the  parish  village’s  and  Taavo’s  four  family  lines, 
the  wealthier  Porotkin  and  Nikitin  family  lines  had  considerably  more  ex¬ 
tended  families  than  did  the  Isakoffs  and  the  Kannijovs.  Nevertheless,  com¬ 
parison  between  the  generations  shows  that  the  number  of  extended  families 
was  decreasing  gradually  but  clearly.  Thus,  in  1922  when  Marina  Takalo’s 
observations  ceased,  joint  families  were  already  in  a  minority  in  Oulanka. 

The  extended  family  institution  is  usually  characterized  by  the  virilocal 
system 53  in  choosing  a  place  of  residence.  This  was  also  the  case  in  Viena 
Karelia.  The  married  couple  settled  accordingly  in  the  house  of  the  husband’s 
family  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Marina  and  Olli  Takalo’s  first  common 
home  was  in  the  village  of  Oulanka  at  Olli  Takalo’s  birthplace,  the  Ontto 
estate  named  after  the  previous  head  of  the  house,  Ontto  Nikitin.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  had  passed  away  before  Marina  became  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
house  in  1910. 

12.3.  The  Origins  of  Oulanka's  Family  Lines.  The  oldest  kinship  tradition 
Mrs.  Takalo  remembered  was  the  following  family  chronicate  learned  from 
her  father  Iivana  Nikitin.  It  concerns  the  childhood  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Riikola  estate  in  Oulanka: 

There  were  seven  brothers:  and  of  the  seven  brothers,  father’s  old  grandpa  has  come 
to  live  there  in  Taavo.  We’ve  lived  on  the  Riikola  hill,  and  yes  we’ve  been  pretty  rich! 
The  main  room  was  really  big  and  warm  inside;  the  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  Riikola 
slope.  When  the  children  didn’t  have  clothes,  a  pile  of  hay  was  ’pulled’  inside  where  the 
children  were  warm.  When  a  guest  came  to  the  house  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen,  not 
one  child  moving  about.  When  the  guest  started  to  ’murmur’  with  the  people  of  the  house, 
heads  would  start  to  bob  up  from  the  haystack  like  tree  stumps.  The  mother  of  the  boys 
went  to  work  in  Prokkola  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  one  kilometre  away  —  it  was  a 
rich  house.  When  mother  went  to  work,  some  one  of  the  ’old  man’s  annoyances’54  would 
scamper  after  barefoot  and  with  only  a  shirt  on.  When  the  boys  grew  older,  their  feet  were 
tarred  and  heated  at  the  ovenside  bench,  and  so  they  ran  to  the  snow-covered  hill  to  slide 
down  the  slope.  1  have  that  hill  every  day  before  my  eyes.  They  slid  down  again  and  again 
and  came  back  to  the  ovenside  bench  to  tar  their  feet!  (894,  1441). 

Of  the  two  houses  mentioned  in  the  story,  Riikola  was  the  original  home¬ 
stead  of  the  Nikitins  and  Prokkola  that  of  the  Porotkins. 
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Because  of  the  paucity'  of  material,  the  years  before  the  Nikitins  came  to 
Oulanka  cannot  be  traced  in  detail.  The  same  holds  true  for  most  other 
families  in  the  parishes  of  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki.  Many  of  the  original 
settlers  appear  to  have  been  religious  refugees  or  military  deserters  called 
shishas  or  pieklois ,55  Mrs.  Takalo  knew,  for  example,  family  chronicates 
according  to  which  the  Russian  authorities  searched  among  the  Nikitin  family 
for  sectarian  Jumalanmolijas,  or  “worshippers  of  God”  (cf.  §  14.6). 

Naturally  such  settlers  did  not  want  their  movements  or  new  places  of 
residence  to  be  documented.  It  appears  that  the  forebears  of  the  Nikitin, 
Porotkin  and  Isakoff  families  came  upon  the  site  of  the  future  village  of 
Oulanka  at  about  the  same  time:  the  end  of  the  17th  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  18th.  With  regard  to  the  Nikitins,  certain  remarkable  similarities56  in 
tradition  materials,  e.g.  among  the  ancient  runes  indicate  that  they  might  have 
originated  from  Suojarvi  in  Ladoga  Karelia.  The  hypothesis  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Nikitin  was  listened  in  the  tax  registers  of  1637 
in  Suojarvi  but  no  longer  from  1728  onwards.57  The  Kannijovs  arrived  in 
the  area  over  a  hundred  years  later.  The  family  founder  Rotto  Kanniainen 
namely  moved  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  from  Lutheran  Finland 
and  later  on  changed  his  Finnish  surname  to  Kannijov. 

12.4.  The  Family  Line  of  the  Nikitins.  The  Genealogy  Chart  (Fig.  p.  000) 
for  the  Nikitin  family  in  Oulanka  was  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
recalled  by  Mrs.  Takalo.  Her  chronological  memory  proved  to  be  quite 
accurate,  and  she  knew  about  most  of  her  relatives,  even  those  three  generations 
previous. 

Interestingly  enough,  all  the  Nikitins  living  in  the  parish  village  of  Oulanka 
and  in  nearby  settlements  were  closely  related  to  one  another.  In  tracing 
back  the  ancestry  of  the  Nikitins  one  ended  up  invariably  with  one  or  another 
of  the  seven  brothers  of  the  Riikola  estate  in  Oulanka  village.  Their  names 
were  Iivana,  Ijona,  Jyrki,  Oleksei,  Riiko,  Saku  and  Teppana.  These  were 
the  oldest  forbears  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  memory  and  they  were  born  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  It  may  be  deduced  that  the  father  of  these 
siblings  and  the  head  of  the  Riikola  estate  was  probably  the  first  Nikitin  in 
Oulanka.  His  name  was  apparently  Riiko  Nikitin.  If  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  Nikitin  in  the  parish,  then  the  family  was  relatively  new  there,  and  its 
forefather  had  moved  there  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  at  the  earliest 
or  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

All  of  the  seven  Nikitin  brothers,  except  Iivana,  remained  in  Oulanka. 
Jyrki  became  head  of  the  Jyrkila  house,  Oleksei  of  Olekseila,  Riiko  of  Riikola 
and  Saku  of  Sakune.58  In  the  third  generation,  the  Jyrkila  homestead  was 
apportioned  among  the  three  siblings,  Ilia,  Ontto  and  Palakaine,  whereas 
Sakune  was  subdivided  into  two  homesteads  called  Sakune’s  Iivana  and 
Sakune’s  Vassilei.  The  Olekseila  and  Riikola  homesteads  were  not  divided 
in  the  third  generation;  rather,  in  the  fourth  a  farmstead  was  apportioned 
for  Ortto  out  of  the  Olekseila  estate,  and  one  for  Iija  out  of  Riikola.  Thus, 
the  Nikitins  had,  all  told,  nine  houses  in  the  parish  village  of  Oulanka  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century. 

It  was  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  that  Marina  Takalo’s 
father’s  grandfather  Ijona  Nikitin  moved  from  Oulanka  about  10  kilometres 
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to  the  south  to  an  isthmus,  subsequently  named  Taavo,  lying  between  lakes 
Paajarvi  and  Korkantsi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Taavo  River.  According  to 
tradition  (1441),  Ijona  Nikitin  was  the  first  permanent  settler  in  Taavo. 
This  is  even  suggested  by  the  name  of  his  residence,  Vanhatalo,  which  signifies 
“Old  House”.  At  first,  Ijona’s  brother  Teppana  also  lived  in  Taavo,  but 
later  moved  northeast  to  Knazoi  after  having  married  a  Russian  woman. 

Ijona  Nikitin  and  his  wife  Muarie  (cf.  §  9.2),  who  died  in  1895  at  the  age 
of  105,  had  seven  children.  Of  these,  Anni  became  daughter-in-law  in  the 
Krasko  family  in  Kiestinki,  while  Tommo  became  daughter-in-law  at  a 
Porotkin  household  in  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Kormanen.  The  sons, 
Huotari  and  Kostja,  received  from  the  estate  their  own  farmsteads,  respectively 
called  Huotarila  and  Kostjala.  Siblings  Palaka,  bachelor-peddler  Tero  and 
spinster-bard  Olonja  (cf.  §  9.2)  remained  in  Vanhatalo,  which  acquired  the 
alternative  name  of  Palakaine  after  the  aforementioned  daughter. 

Palaka  Nikitin  bore  in  1834  an  illegitimate  son  named  Iivana  (Marina 
Takalo’s  father),  and  became  thereafter  head  of  the  household.  Iivana  in 
turn  represented  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Nikitins  in  Oulanka,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  considerably  older  than  most  members  of  the  third 
generation.  He  and  his  wife  Stepanie  raised  12  children  of  their  own  including 
daughters  Kati,  Marina  (1890 — 1970),  Muarie,  Parassie,  Vassi  and  sons 
Hilippa  (1888 — 1964),  Huoti  (b.  1879),  and  Jaako  (b.  1891). 

The  structure  of  Iivana  Nikitin’s  family  changed  considerably  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  oldest  members,  i.e.  Muarie  and  Olonja  Nikitin, 
died,  and  at  the  same  time  the  extended  family  disintegrated.  This  dissolution 
was  hastened  by  the  sudden  worsening  of  the  Nikitins’  financial  situation. 
Sons  sought  employment  elsewhere  and  the  daughters  also  left  home  to 
find  work  or  to  settle  down  at  the  homes  of  their  husbands.  Marina  was  the 
only  one  of  Iivana  and  Stepanie  Nikitin’s  children  who  spent  nearly  all  of 
her  youth  in  the  native  home.  By  1920,  e.g.  during  Iivana  Nikitin’s  lifetime, 
the  Vanhatalo  estate  was  divided  among  three  of  the  sons.  The  eldest,  Huoti, 
received  the  Huotila  farmstead;  Jaako,  Jaakola;  while  Hilippa  inherited  the 
main  buildings. 

Worth  noting  is  the  fact  that  Marina  Nikitin  Takalo  was  a  fifth  generation 
Nikitin  although  other  kin,  e.g.  her  distant  relation  and  husband  Olli,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  fourth  generation.  During  the  second  decade  of  the  20th  century, 
when  the  Vanhatalo  estate  was  already  subdivided  among  three  representatives 
of  the  fifth  generation,  close  kin  Kormila  Nikitin  (b.  1870)  and  Mikko  Nikitin 
(b.  1875)  headed  the  Huotarila  and  Kostjala  homesteads  respectively.  Thus, 
in  1922,  five  of  the  10  houses  in  Taavo  were  owned  by  Nikitins.  At  that  time 
another  nine  nouses  in  the  parish  village  were  ruled  by  Nikitins.  The  Nikitins 
were  clearly  a  major  family  in  the  area. 

12.5.  The  Three  Other  Family  Lines  in  Oulanka  and  Taavo.  The  Porotkins 
apparently  did  not  live  in  any  settlement  of  Oulanka  before  the  18th  century. 
Their  local  point  of  departure  was  Oulanka  village  from  where  they  later 
spread  to  Kormanen.  In  Oulanka  the  original  house  of  the  Porotkin  family 
may  have  been  Prokkola,  which  according  to  Mrs.  Takalo’s  tradition  was 
very  wealthy  (896,  1441)  in  the  18th  century,  when  the  seven  Nikitin  brothers 
were  still  boys  and  the  Riikola  homestead  was  intact.  The  next  oldest  of  the 
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Porotkins’  houses  was  Makkola,  which  was  later  also  called  “Big  Huoti” 
after  the  owner. 

Prokkola  lay  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Oulanka  River,  Makkola  on  the 
northern  side.  These  houses  presumably  reflected  a  division  of  the  family 
into  two  branches.  The  source  of  one  branch  was  probably  old  Prokkola. 
To  this  line  belonged  all  the  homesteads  separated  from  the  original  Prokkola 
estate,  namely  Hotatta,  Huotarila,  Lari,  Levontei’s  Ontto,  Levonteila, 
Onttola,  Poavila,  Simanala,  and  Sinovei,  also  the  main  building  Prokkola. 
The  native  place  of  the  other  family  branch  was  in  all  likelihood  Makkola 
(=  Big  Huoti)  from  which  Karppa,  Kiirikka,  Malanie,  Small  Huoti,  Soavassie 
and  Tommola  were  later  detached.  It  is  likely  that  the  original  heads  of 
the  Prokkola  and  Makkola  estates  were  brothers  whose  father,  possibly  one 
Prokko  Porotkin,  may  have  been  the  first  Porotkin  in  Oulanka. 

In  any  case,  the  Porotkin  family  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century  one  of 
Oulanka’s  leading  families,  and  numerically  the  largest  in  the  parish  village. 
In  1920,  the  Porotkins  owned  over  a  half,  i.e.  18  of  Oulanka  village’s  35 
houses.  However,  no  household  in  Taavo  was  headed  by  a  Porotkin.  One 
branch  of  the  Porotkin  family  did  move  to  the  hamlet  of  Kormohonkyla 
only  five  kilometres  south  of  Taavo. 

The  Isakoffs  like  the  Porotkins,  appear  to  have  settled  in  Oulanka  first  in 
the  early  18th  century.  Their  earliest  abode  was  in  the  village  of  Oulanka 
from  which  they  later  spread  to  the  hamlets  of  Taavo  and  Vartielampi. 
The  history  of  the  Isakoffs  also  bore  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Nikitins.  In 
the  village  the  original  estate  of  the  Isakoffs  was  divided  into  four  lots  re¬ 
spectively  called  Kaurola,  Prokko,  Simuska,  and  Vassine.  One  of  the  brothers, 
Iivana,  moved  to  Taavo  and  founded  there  the  Iivana  house.  Another  of 
the  siblings  went  to  Vartielampi  and  set  up  the  Miikkula  homestead  there. 

The  houses  of  the  Isakoff  family  in  the  parish  village  were  inherited  intact 
during  the  following  generations,  but  in  Taavo  the  Iivana  was  parcelled  out  in 
the  third  generation  into  the  Iivana,  Missie,  and  Ohvola  farmsteads.  In  the 
fourth  generation  the  Ohvola  estate  was  further  divided  into  Alekkala,  at 
which  time  the  main  building  of  Ohvola  fell  into  decay.  Thus,  in  1920  the 
Isakoffs  owned  five  homesteads  in  Taavo  and  four  in  Oulanka.  In  addition, 
the  family  was  represented  in  Vartielampi  on  the  bank  of  the  Oulanka  River. 
Despite  all  these  households,  the  Isakoff  line  seems  to  have  been  in  decline 
at  the  start  of  the  20th  century  when  some  of  its  houses  were  becoming  empty. 

The  Kannijovs  constituted  the  youngest  family  line  in  the  parish  village. 
The  founder  of  the  family,  Rotto  Kanniainen,  moved  there  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  and  changed  his  family  name  to  Kannijov.  His 
sons  Iivana,  Miihkali,  and  Miikkula  were  60  to  70  years  old  during  the 
second  decade  of  the  20th  century.  All  their  homesteads  were  situated  in 
the  village  and  were  named  Rottola’s  Iivana,  Rottola’s  Miihkali  and  Rottola’s 
Miikkula.  From  the  last  a  farmstead  called  Miina  was  later  on  separated  for 
Miina  Kannijov  (b.  1890).  Thus,  in  the  year  Marina  Takalo  moved  to  Finland, 
the  Kannijovs  had  altogether  four  houses  in  the  village  of  Oulanka. 

12.6.  Marriage  Fields.  The  family  ties  may  be  considered  to  be  the  most 
significant  factors  forming  groups  and  regulating  contacts  in  Viena  Karelian 
communities  (cf.  §  12.2).  Every  new  marriage  not  only  meant  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  new  nuclear  family  but  also  contributed  to  a  number  of  new  con¬ 
tacts  and  net  works59  inside  the  community.  Thus,  the  analysis  of  the  marriage 
fields  sheds  light  on  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  contacts  which  again 
contributed,  i.a.,  to  the  exchange  of  cultural  information.  The  frequency 
analysis  of  the  marriage  fields60  in  the  villages  of  Oulanka  and  Taavo  (Fig. 
below)  justifies  the  rough  division  into  three  marriage  fields.  Number  I 
includes  the  marriages  between  the  inhabitants  of  Oulanka  and  Taavo, 
number  II  the  marriages  within  the  two  neighbouring  Karelian  parishes 
of  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki,  while  number  III  the  external  area. 

The  parish  village  of  Oulanka  and  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  lay  only  10  kilo¬ 
metres  distant  from  each  other  and  held  all  told  250  inhabitants.  Only  four 
family  lines,  viz.  the  Isakoffs,  Kannijovs,  Nikitins  and  Porotkins,  were  re¬ 
presented  (§  12.4,  12.5).  The  compactness  of  the  two  communities  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  manifold  kinship  which  grew  more  complex  with  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  nuptial  pair  had  to  represent 
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different  households  and  different  extended  families.  Likewise,  brothers 
could  not  marry  their  sisters  (439).  Instead,  marriages  between  cousins  were 
quite  frequent,  particularly  those  between  second  cousins,  as  well  as  the 
exchange  marriages  (Finn. sing. :  vaihtonaimakauppa )  between  families.  In  such 
cases  a  boy  married  a  girl  from  among  a  group  of  siblings,  and  the  brother 
oi  the  bride  in  turn  married  one  of  the  groom’s  sisters.  For  example,  Marina 
Nikitin  Takalo  and  her  brother  Hilippa  Nikitin  married  their  second  cousins, 
Olli  Nikitin  Takalo  and  Muarie  Nikitin,  who  were  brother  and  sister.  Worth 
mentioning  here  is  the  fact  that  Marina  Takalo  had  relatives  not  only  among 
the  Nikitins,  but  also  in  the  Isakoff  family  line  on  her  grandmother  Palaka’s 
side. 

The  frequency  analysis  of  marriages  among  Taavo  and  Oulanka  residents 
indicated  that  of  the  total  1 1 1  matches,  40  cases,  or  36.4  %,  concerned  only 
the  members  of  these  two  neighbouring  communities.  The  number  of  mar¬ 
riages  among  kin  was  remarkably  high:  15.3  %.  Furthermore,  a  total  of 
42.5  %  of  the  marriages  within  the  pair  of  settlements  were  exchange  mar¬ 
riages.  Except  for  the  Isakoffs,  all  family  lines  had  a  greater  frequency  of 
matches  within  the  local  community,  here  designated  as  Marriage  Field  I 
than  with  Marriage  Field  II.  The  respective  incidence  of  matches  by  each 
family  line  was  Porotkin  129:  II  16;  Nikitin  19:17;  Isakoff  6:11,  and  Kan- 
nijov  8:4.  Naturally  the  internal  and  external  ties  of  the  largest  family 
lines,  the  Porotkins  and  the  Nikitins,  exceeded  in  absolute  numbers  those 
of  the  Isakoffs  or  Kannijovs  who  had  fewer  members.  Marriages  inside  the 
Porotkin  line  totalled  1 1  cases  and  those  within  the  Nikitin  line,  6. 

Marriage  Field  II  included  the  35  matches  with  inhabitants  of  other 
Oulankan  settlements  and  the  13  cases  with  the  residents  of  Kiestinki.  Thus, 
the  frequency  of  Marriage  Field  II  was  slightly  higher  than  that  of  No.  I. 
Marriages  within  Oulanka  parish  made  up  67.6  %  of  all  matches,  and 
those  of  the  unified  Oulanka — Kiestinki  area  inclusive  79.3  %. 

The  greatest  number  of  spouses  came  to  Oulanka  and  Taavo  from  the 
hamlets  of  Laitasalmi  and  Vartielampi  —  seven  from  each.  Concerning 
Iivana  and  Stepanie  Nikitin’s  12  children  it  may  be  noted  that  all  the  sons 
married  girls  of  nearby  settlements.  Three  of  the  sons  even  remained  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  Taavo.  Only  one  of  the  daughters,  Kati  (b.  1877),  married 
an  Oulankan  man  and  moved  to  neighbouring  Kuntikyla.  The  other  daughters 
were  married  into  the  External  Area  (Marriage  Field  III).  The  Nikitins’ 
sons  retained  their  culture  better  than  the  daughters  did. 

The  daughters  of  Iivana  Nikitin  either  left  home  to  become  maids  or 
were  wed  and  took  up  permanent  residence  elsewhere.  The  eldest,  Vassi 
(b.  1873),  settled  down  in  the  eastern  parish  of  Kouta,  Parassie  (b.  1880) 
went  to  Finnmark,  and  Muarie  (b.  1885)  to  the  Kola  Peninsula  in  the  north¬ 
east.  The  daughters’  contacts  with  their  first  nuclear  family  were  soon  broken, 
because,  excluding  Kati  and  Marina,  they  married  men  of  other  linguistic 
and  cultural  groups.  Vassi’s  husband  was  a  Russian,  Parassie’s  a  Finnmark 
Finn  and  Muarie’s  a  Kola  Lapp. 

The  findings  from  the  study  of  the  marriage  fields  give  support  to  the 
following  chapter’s  conclusion  that  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki  formed  in  northern¬ 
most  Viena  a  unified  economic  and  contact  area  where  interaction  was 
livelier  in  the  east-west  direction  than  the  north-south. 
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The  area  outside  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki  constitutes  Marriage  Field  III. 
Of  all  marital  partners,  6.4  %  came  from  other  Karelian  parishes  and  were 
evenly  distributed  among  them.  The  proportion  of  neighbouring  peoples 
among  all  the  matches  of  Oulanka  and  Taavo  was:  Russians  7.2  %,  Finns 
4.5  %  and  Lapps  0.9  %.  The  Kannijovs  had  the  most  Russian  blood,  and 
the  Nikitins  the  most  Finnish. 


13.  THE  DETERMINANTS  OF  REGIONAL  ISOLATION  AND 
INTERACTION 

13.1.  Geographical  Isolation  from  the  Other  Karelian  Districts.  The  contacts  of 
Oulanka’s  population  were  crucially  affected  by  the  geographical  location 
of  the  parish.  Oulanka  belonged  to  the  northernmost  Karelian  area  in  Viena 
and  was  surrounded  by  culturally  different  Russian,  Lapp,  and  Finnish 
settlements.  To  the  north  of  the  parish  lay  sparsely  inhabited  tundra  waste¬ 
land.  More  important,  dozens  of  kilometres  of  bog  and  wilderness  separated 
the  people  of  the  Paajarvi  —  Lake  Tuoppa  area,  i.e.  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki 
from  the  homogenous  Karelian-speaking  districts  to  the  south.  Crossing 
that  bogland  along  footpaths  and  over  wooden  causeways  was  difficult, 
especially  during  the  summer. 

Thus,  the  wasteland  lying  between  the  two  lake  areas  served  to  isolate 
the  residents  of  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki  from  other  Karelian  populations. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  wilderness  as  a  shield  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  fact  that  the  Old  Belief  (cf.  §  14.3)  cloisters  on  Lake  Tuoppa’s  Holy  Island 
(Pyha  Saari)  and  at  Skiitta  (cf.  §  14.5)  remained  unknown  during  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  Old  Believers  until  1770  and  intact  until  the  1850s61.  Although 
the  cloisters  were  destroyed  then,  Old  Belief  sects  retained  many  adherents 
among  the  people. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  hardly  any  marriages  between  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  northerly  parishes  of  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki  and  those  living 
in  Uhtua  or  more  southerly  parishes  (§  12.6).  Contacts  were  rare,  attitudes 
ethnocentric  and  belittling  toward  the  other  side.  These  attitudes  were 
reflected,  for  instance,  in  the  nickname  tradition  known  in  Oulanka  about 
the  people  of  the  Kuitti  Lake  region.  This  was  quite  full  of  scorn  and 
mockery  (1138). 

Significantly,  both  the  existence  of  the  Old  Belief  and  the  wasteland  buffer 
zone  promoted  for  a  long  time  the  independent  development  of  the  culture 
of  northernmost  Viena  (cf.  §  5.1). 

13.2.  Waterways  and  Roads  as  Channels  for  Contact.  Factors  which  affect  the 
direction,  quantity  and  quality  of  contacts  a  society  has  with  the  outside 
include,  among  other  things,  the  geographical  and  ethnic  conditions  for  com¬ 
munication,  the  demands  and  resources  of  the  economy,  the  requirements 
of  trade,  political-administrative  boundaries  and  the  relations  between  social 
groups. 

It  was  natural  that  the  settlements  of  Oulanka  parish  first  centred  on  the 
shores  of  lake  Paajarvi  and  the  Oulanka  River,  and  that  the  waterways 
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delimited  the  direction  of  possible  contacts.  The  location  and  flow  of  the 
watercourses  namely  determined  where  and  what  manner  of  channels  for 
contact  could  arise.  Because  of  the  cast-west  direction  of  the  waterways, 
contacts  towards  the  west  and  east  became  much  more  important  than  those 
northward  and  southward.  Before  a  road  and  railway  network  was  created, 
traffic  flowed  predominantely  along  the  waterways. 

Nevertheless,  roads  and  paths  were  also  needed  and  were  often  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  watercourses.  Among  the  summer  routes  used  were  the 
Oulanka  River  and  the  footpath  from  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  to  Kuorinki. 
The  winter  course  went  either  from  Taavo  to  Siikalainen  and  Tavajarvi 
(both  in  Kuusamo),  or  from  the  village  of  Oulanka  to  the  same  destination. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  carriers  from  Kuusamo  transporting 
goods  between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  White  Sea  had  the  choice  of  a 
northern  and  southern  route.  The  eastern  half  of  the  northern  route  included 
the  following  localities:  the  village  of  Kuusamo,  Maattalanvaara,  Vuotunki, 
and  Lake  Paanajarvi  —  all  in  Kuusamo;  in  Oulanka  Soukelo  and  Ruva; 
thereafter  Knazoi  and  ultimately  the  Bay  of  Kandalaksha  in  the  northeast. 
The  southern  course  traversed  Kuusamo  parish  via  Kaunisto,  Suininki, 
Tavajarvi,  Siikalainen;  and  then  Oulanka  through  the  parish  village,  Sou¬ 
kelo,  and  Ruva,  etc.62 

Until  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  contacts  with  Finland  appear  to  have 
been  more  significant  for  Oulanka’s  economy  than  were  contacts  with  the 
rest  of  Viena  Karelia.  Trade  with  Finland  had  been  an  important  institution 
of  Viena  Karelia  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Vienan  residents  had  sold  skins  and 
furs  as  well  as  Russian  textiles  and  often  articles  shipped  across  the  White 
Sea  at  the  markets  of  the  coastal  towns  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  They  in  turn 
brought  back  to  Viena  various  supplies  obtained  in  Finland.63  Peddlery 
(§  1 1.7)  later  sprang  up  from  this  throughtraffic  and  was  until  the  last  decades 
of  the  19th  century  an  important  source  of  earning  for  the  people  of  Viena. 
The  men  of  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki  participated  so  vigorously  in  this  trade 
that  every  winter  many  settlements  were  totally  without  male  labour. 

According  to  Marina  Takalo,  residents  of  Oulanka  visited  Kuusamo  and 
the  coastal  town  of  Oulu  more  often  than  they  did  the  White  Sea.  The  trans¬ 
port  of  heavy  loads  to  the  south  was  impossible  before  a  road  was  constructed 
there,  nor  did  trade  require  contacts  with  the  south,  but  either  Finland  in 
the  west  or  with  the  eastern  and  northeastern  parishes  of  Kouta,  Knazoi, 
and  Kandalaksha.  The  trade  of  reindeer  of  Viena  and  of  the  Kola  Peninsula 
was  also  channelled  through  both  Oulanka  and  Taavo.  Part  of  the  reindeer 
were  bought  from  the  Kola  Lapps  and  were  then  driven  through  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  Oulanka  to  Kuusamo  where  they  were  slaughtered.  From  there 
the  meat  was  taken  by  horse  to  Oulu  (704). 

13.3.  The  Gale  to  Finland.  Taavo  and  the  parish  village  of  Oulanka  were 
the  northernmost  “Gates  to  Finland”  in  Viena  Karelia.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  tradition  gates  through  which  innovations  could  be  assimilated 
into  the  culture  of  northernmost  Viena.  Although  the  Old  Belief  of  Oulanka’s 
residents  was  a  marked  factor  in  hindering  acculturation,  nevertheless  the 
social  system  of  the  parish  was  undergoing  marked  change  (cf.  §  15).  Further¬ 
more,  the  socio-economic  and  cultural  contacts  with  Finland  were  strong 
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enough  to  promote  in  Oulanka  the  diffusion  and  acceptance  of  various  reforms, 
technical  discoveries  and  improvements.  Hence,  at  least  in  Oulanka’s  case, 
there  is  no  justification  to  speak  of  an  isolated,  stagnant  Karelian  society. 

Mrs.  Takalo  recounted  that  the  relations  between  the  people  of  Oulanka 
and  Kuusamo  were  like  those  “between  brothers”  (1322).  When  Oulankans 
went  to  Kuusamo  ta  drive  logs,  they  stayed  in  the  houses  of  Kuusamo  residents. 
People  from  Kuusamo,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  their  reindeer  on  the  wild 
tracts  of  Oulanka  because  there  was  more  lichen  land  and  fewer  reindeer 
there  (1322). 64  During  the  winters,  about  half  a  dozen  men  from  Kuusamo 
lodged  at  Marina  Takalo’s  native  home  and  tended  their  reindeer  in  the  area. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  woodworking  industry  revived 
strongly  in  northern  Viena,  thereby  increasing  the  contacts  with  Finland. 
Men  went  to  work  “at  the  saw.”  Logs  were  floated  down  from  Kuusamo  and 
Salla  along  the  Oulanka  River  to  lake  Paajarvi.  From  there  they  were  towed 
northeastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuma  River  and  were  ultimately  floated 
to  the  sawmill  in  Kouta. 

Cooperation  between  the  inhabitants  of  Oulanka  and  Kuusamo  parishes 
was  lively  in  everyday  matters  until  the  border  between  Finland  and  the 
USSR  was  finally  closed  and  the  guarding  of  the  border  was  intensified. 
Until  about  1922,  the  people  of  Oulanka  obtained  their  flour,  sugar,  coffee 
and  tobacco  from  Kuusamo,  and  had  their  scythes  sharpened  by  Kuusamo’s 
blacksmiths.  The  hunting  and  grazing  grounds  had  been  shared  in  part. 
Members  of  the  Vanhatalo  household  also  harvested  hay  on  the  uncultivated 
fields  on  the  Kuusamo  side  of  the  border. 

The  foregoing  must  be  taken  into  account  in  examining  Marina  Takalo’s 
biography  and  knowledge  of  tradition.  She  lived  first  in  Taavo  and  later  in 
Oulanka  village,  both  of  which  were  not  only  economically  and  geograph¬ 
ically  but  also  culturally  “Gates  to  Finland.”  In  the  later  phases  of  her 
life  history,  it  was  natural  for  her  to  settle  down  in  Kuusamo,  the  locality 
having  a  similar  ecosystem  and  many  contacts  with  Oulanka  (§  8.8). 


E.  INSTITUTIONALIZED  RELIGION 


14.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  BELIEVERS 

14.1.  The  Old  Belief  Groups  of  Viena  Karelia  in  the  19th  Century.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century  the  main  religious  division  in  northernmost  Viena 
was  that  between  the  heterodox  Old  Believers  who  formed  a  majority  and 
the  Orthodox  minority  called  the  Mierolaities1.  Actually,  the  situation  was 
much  more  complex,  because  the  Mierolaines  were  comprised  not  only  of 
supporters  of  the  Orthodox  Church  but  also  of  a  few  Lutherans,  while  the 
predominant  Starovertsis 2  themselves  were  divided  into  three  unequal  groups: 
those  of  the  most  numerous  Tuhkanes,  of  the  Holy  Islanders  and  of  a  handful 
of  Worshippers  of  God. 

Marina  Takalo  summed  up  the  situation  in  Oulanka  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  as  follows:  “There  religion  was  distinguished  by  the  separation  of 
bowls  (kuppiviero )3.  Those  who  were  of  the  nonconforming  sect  (-s  of  the 
Old  Believers)  never  went  to  church.  They  prayed  separately.  The  Mierolaines 
on  the  contrary  went  to  church.  More  than  a  half  of  the  people  were  such 
who  did  not  step  inside  the  church”  (408).  The  several  sects  or  vieros  (cf. 
§  15,  16)  of  the  Old  Believers  together  with  the  Mierolaines  formed  an  in¬ 
teresting  system  of  social  stratification  (§  15).  To  understand  that  system, 
the  socio-religious  norms  (§  16)  it  fostered,  and  the  total  social  environment 
in  which  Marina  Takalo  grew  up  in  and  from  which  she  drew  most  of  her 
world  view  requires  a  clarification  of  the  historical  background  of  the  Old 
Belief. 

14.2.  Patriarch  Nikon's  Reform  and  the  Rise  of  the  Old  Believers.  Monasteries 
had  played  an  important  part  in  the  expansion  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  and  in  spreading  and  intensifying  the  Christian  tradition  represented 
by  it.  In  addition,  the  founding  of  cloisters  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  had  strong  political  motivation,  because  they  were  also  used 
as  bases  for  Russian  political  expansion.4  The  establishment  of  the  monastery 
of  Solovetskiy  on  the  island  bearing  the  same  name  in  the  White  Sea  was 
effective  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Viena  Karelia. 
The  founder  of  the  brotherhood  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  retiring  monk  Savvati  who  in  1423  moved  with  another  recluse  to  the 
island  in  order  to  practise  ascetism  in  the  quiet  of  the  wilderness.  In  1436, 
the  Karelian  monk  Zosima,  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Onega  in  Olonets,5 
became  the  spiritual  head  and  consolidated  the  order.  The  monastery 
developed  briskly,  its  fame  spread  and  its  landed  property  increased  as  a 
result  of  donations  and  purchases.  In  1539,  the  cloister  held  350  monks, 
many  of  whom  were  Karelian,  and  it  had  its  own  military  force  and  employed 
over  a  thousand  workers.6  Thus,  it  was  an  important  ecclesiastical  and  political 
base  for  Russia. 

The  monastery  of  Solovetskiy,  and  Viena  Karelia  in  general,  entered  a 
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new  phase  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7  th  century  when  the  brotherhood  opposed 
the  reform  proclaimed  by  Patriarch  Nikon.  At  that  time  began  the  conflict 
between  the  Old  Belief  and  the  reformed  Orthodox  Church  which  was  to 
last  over  300  years  and  to  deeply  influence  the  composition  of  the  population 
as  well  as  the  religious  and  social  life  of  northernmost  Viena. 

Patriarch  Nikon’s  reform,  which  involved  among  other  things  the  translation 
of  religious  books  and  the  introduction  of  new  liturgical  works,  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  both  religious  and  secular  leaders.  The  reform 
which  aroused  the  most  opposition  was  the  demand  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  using  three  fingers  in  place  of  nominally  two.  The  two-finger  crossing 
had  in  fact  long  ago  given  way  to  a  five-finger  crossing.  In  the  latter,  the 
middle  finger  represented  Christ’s  humanity,  the  forefinger  his  Divinity  and 
the  other  three  fingers  the  Holy  Trinity.  When  the  thumb  met  the  third  finger 
and  the  small  finger,  it  depicted  Christ’s  departure  from  heaven  and  descent 
to  earth.  Thus,  the  Old  Believers  held  that  the  three-fingered  sign  of  the 
cross  would  detract  from  the  symbolic  value  of  the  rite  and  would  even 
contradict  the  tenet  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ.7 

A  priest  named  Avvakum8  became  leader  of  the  opposition  of  Old  Believers. 
They  were  named  Raskolniks 9  by  the  reformed  Orthodox.  At  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  the  Old  Believers  split  up  into  numerous  independent  s’cts 
each  of  which  opposed  the  State  Church.  These  sects  can  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  groups:  those  termed  in  Russian  the  popovtsy  because  they  had 
priests,  and  the  bezpopovtsy  having  lay  leaders.10  The  popovtsy  employed  Old 
Belief  clergymen  and  later  also  priests  who  deserted  the  Orthodox  Church 
for  financial  or  other  reasons.  In  bezpopovtsy  congregations  religious  sacra¬ 
ments  were  left  initially  to  the  monks.  Their  leaders  enjoyed  the  prestige 
of  priests  and  eventually  included  among  them  many  familymen.  As  the 
Old  Believers  did  not  approve  of  wedding  ceremonies  performed  by  Orthodox 
priests,  the  congregations  without  priests  adopted  the  practice  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  leader  performing  the  ceremonies.  Marriage  without  official  sanction 
was  soon  considered  possible.  This  was  also  the  case  in  Oulanka  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  (cf.  §  24). 

14.3.  Church  and  State  Persecution  and  Refuge  in  Northernmost  Viena.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  the  Czarist  Government  joined  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  persecuting  the  Old  Believers.  Many  staroviero  leaders  such  as 
the  high  priest  Avvakum  were  executed.  The  government  used  to  send  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  religious  reform  into  exile  to  distant  regions,  especially  to  the 
cloisters  and  forts  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea.  Some  were  sent 
to  the  monastery  of  Solovetskiy  whose  brotherhood  subsequently  supported 
the  thoughts  and  aims  of  the  exiles.  Consequently,  the  monks  locked  the 
new  liturgical  books  they  received  in  1656  into  trunks  and  did  not  use  them 
at  all.11  In  1668  the  Czar  sent  a  force  of  100  men  against  the  monastery,  but 
they  were  repulsed.  Sieges  and  attacks  could  not  crush  the  strongly  fortified 
cloister  until  one  monk  in  1676  revealed  a  secret  passage  leading  to  the  mon¬ 
astery.  The  soldiers,  close  to  a  thousand  in  number,  then  entered  the  mon¬ 
astery,  occupied  it,  killed  many  defenders  and  banished  some  to  the  Kola 
region  or  far  to  the  east  to  Pustozersk  on  the  arm  of  the  Pechora  River  delta.12 

The  fall  of  the  monastery  of  Solovetskiy  did  not  decide  the  religious  conflict. 
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T1  c  surviving  fugitive  monks  retained  their  convictions.  Some  of  them  joined 
together  in  armed  opposition.  For  example,  a  monk  named  Ignatij  gathered 
together  a  party  and  conquered  t’ae  Orthodox  cloister  of  Paleostrov  astride 
Lake  Onega  in  Olonets.  When  government  troops  besieged  the  cloister, 
the  2.700  defenders  did  not  surrender,  but  burned  themselves  together  with 
the  monastery.13 

Religious  persecution  also  influenced  the  settlement  of  the  wilderness. 
Many  Old  Believers  fled  individually  or  with  their  families  to  areas  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  State  and  Church  authorities.  Northernmost  Viena,  in 
particular  the  territory  north  of  Lake  Kuitti  and  of  its  surrounding  wilderness, 
offered  excellent  shelter  for  people  fleeing  from  religious  or  political  persecu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  for  criminals  and  the  pieklois,14  or  deserters  from  the  army 
who  wished  to  escape  the  authorities.  Although  northern  Viena  was  in  part 
settled  in  peaceful  fashion,  it  is  clear  that  many  families  in  Oulanka  and 
Kiestinki  were  descendants  either  of  people  who  had  fled  from  persecution 
or  of  deserters.  Part  of  the  residents  of  Taavo  and  of  the  village  of  Oulanka 
were  apparently  the  descendants  of  refugees  who  came  from  the  south  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The  main  religious 
form  of  northernmost  Viena  was  significantly  the  Staroviero,  and  the  area 
remained  for  a  long  time  a  base  of  the  persecuted  Old  Believers. 

There  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ancestors  of  the  main  families  in 
Oulanka  —  the  Isakoffs,  Nikitins  and  Porotkins  —  had  moved  because  of 
religious  persecution  from  the  south  to  the  north.  The  Old  Belief  Sect  of  the 
Tuhkaviero  (cf.  §  15)  had  most  supporters  among  Oulankan  residents.  Members 
of  the  Nikitin  family  line  had  long  been  local  lay  leaders  (§  15.4)  of  the  Tuhka¬ 
viero.  Marina  Takalo’s  father’s  great  grandfather  Ijona  Nikitin  —  the  first 
settler  in  Taavo  —  had  been  a  baptizer  of  the  Tuhkanes.15  His  brothers,  who 
remained  in  the  village  of  Oulanka,  appear  also  to  have  been  members  of 
the  same  sect.  According  to  Marina  Takalo,  all  of  Ijona  Nikitin’s  children 
likewise  lived  and  died  as  Tuhkanes. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Takalo  knew  family  chronicates  (cf.  §  14.6)  according 
to  which  the  authorities  searched  among  the  Nikitins  for  the  hermit  Jumalan- 
molijas,  or  “Worshippers  of  God,”  who  comprised  the  highest  Lautaviero  sect 
(cf.  §  15).16  These  respected  ascetics  had  apparently  been  a  significant  group 
during  the  18th  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  when  many  of  them 
lived  in  the  environs  of  lake  Paajarvi  —  for  example  by  Lake  Korkantsi  two 
kilometres  from  Taavo  and  at  Kormanen  seven  kilometres  south  of  Taavo 
(1368).  Some  Worshippers  of  God  also  Lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Viena’s  cloisters 
(841). 

Cloisters  were  built  by  the  Old  Believers  in  Ladoga  Karelia,  i.e.  west  of 
the  Stolbova  boundary  (cf.  footnote  5),  and  as  mentioned  in  Viena.  Refugees 
in  the  Kiestinki  area  established  a  monastery  on  the  Holy  Island  (Pyha  saari) 
in  Lake  1  uoppa  and  a  subsidiary  convent,  or  Skiitta,  to  the  west  of  the  lake.17 
From  there  the  cenobites  and  their  followers,  subsequently  nicknamed  the 
.S aarelain.es  or  “Islanders  of  the  Saariviero,  propagated  their  articles  of  belief 
among  the  local  population.  The  monastery  thrived,  and,  with  the  money 
and  other  presents  sent  by  the  Old  Belief  supporters  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow 
and  elsewhere,  a  church  and  a  settlement  of  about  30  houses  were  built  on 
the  island  as  well  as  another  church  at  the  Skiitta.  About  300  monks  lived 
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on  the  Holy  Island,  and  the  wilderness  sheltered  these  two  cloisters  so  well 
that  the  State  authorities  did  not  learn  to  know  of  their  existence  until  1770. 

14.4.  Elias  Lonnrot'’ s  Report  of  1836 — 1837.  During  the  19th  century  the 
Finnish  ethnographers  and  linguists  who  travelled  through  northern  Viena 
encountered  the  Old  Believers  and  described  in  their  reports  and  diaries 
the  prevailing  institutions  and  norms.  Worth  mentioning  is  the  fact  that 
Elias  Lonnrot  visited  both  of  Kiestinki’s  cloisters  during  his  seventh  field 
trip  of  1836 — 37.  At  the  Skiitta  he  observed  that  women  gathered  at  the 
church  daily  in  order  to  teach  the  girls  of  the  convent  to  read.  These  girls 
lived  behind  locked  doors  and  were  not  permitted  to  meet  strangers.  On 
the  Holy  Island  he  met  the  superior  of  the  monastery,  but  only  had  occasion 
to  exchange  a  few  words  with  him.  The  picture  Lonnrot  gave18  of  the  cloisters 
and  of  the  Islanders  was  quite  negative.  He  was  also  irritated  by  the  distrust 
of  the  Old  Believers  and  was  clearly  disappointed  that  the  monastery  on  the 
Holy  Island  did  not  measure  up  to  his  expectations.  He  wrote:  “One  night 
only  I  stayed  in  this  building  which  looks  more  like  a  robber’s  den  than  a 
monastery.”19 

In  the  village  of  Vaarakyla  in  Kiestinki,  Lonnrot  spent  one  night  in  the 
house  of  a  lay  preacher  of  the  Tuhkaviero  and  found  it  necessary  to  note 
in  his  travel  report  the  regional  importance  of  the  Old  Belief  and  to  describe 
the  sects  with  which  he  became  acquainted.  He  wrote  as  follows: 

In  these  areas,  as  far  as  I  know,  people  are  of  three  vieros  (beliefs)  and  are  not  allowed 
to  eat  of  the  same  dishes.  The  real,  ’priestly  viero’  which  is  also  called  Micro,20  is  very  small 
and  diminishing  all  the  time.  The  Tuhkanes’  viero,  on  the  contrary,  is  expanding  as  much 
as  it  can.  The  ’priest’  li.e.  the  head  lay  preacher)  and  propagator  of  the  latter  is  said  to 
live  in  the  settlement  of  Karkalahti  on  the  seashore  (of  the  White  Sea)  between  Kieretti 
and  Kemi.  But  as  his  district  is  so  large,  he  has  been  obliged  to  appoint  other  priests  (lay 
preachers)  who  move  about  in  their  own  smaller  districts,  baptizing  children,  marrying 
people,  burying  the  dead  and  performing  other  duties.  He  himself  is  said  to  travel  through 
his  big  district  once  a  year  performing  his  duties  whatever  they  may  be.  And  so,  the  com¬ 
munities  (of  the  tuhkaviero)  must  drive  and  feed  him  as  well  as  his  appointed  subordinate 
’priests’  during  their  travels.  I  don’t  know  for  certain  whether  they  receive  any  other  salary 
besides  what  each  one  gives  them  voluntarily,  probably  not,  because  nothing  has  been 
said  about  it.  That  would  burden  the  ’province’  a  great  deal  if  they  still  had  to  be  paid, 
because  they  (the  Tuhkanes)  have  to  pay  the  real,  legal  (Orthodox)  priests  for  all  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  duties  which  these  Vierolaines 21  (i.e.  members  of  Old  Belief  vieros)  require  from  their 
’priests.’  They  pay  the  sum  he  (the  Orthodox  priest)  demands,  even  if  he  doesn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  special  except  keeps  the  matter  secret.  Often  have  I  asked  the  Tuhkanes  in  what 
respect  their  belief  differs  from  that  of  the  Mierolaines,  but  have  not  yet  received  any  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  matter,  nor  do  they  themselves  seem  to  know.  They  just  say  that  the  ’priestly 
viero’  prays  with  different  fingers  that  God  has  ordained  and  they  even  mention  a  few 
accursed  (proklas)  who  pray  in  the  fashion  of  the  (Orthodox)  priests. 22 


In  the  eastern  parish  of  Kieretti  Lonnrot  investigated  further  the  remuner¬ 
ation  of  the  Tuhkaviero  preachers  and  learned  that  they  received  25 — 100 
rubles  for  praying  for  the  dead  or  for  appointing  someone  else  to  do  so.  An 
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Orthodox  priest  then  received  five  rubles  for  entering  the  name  of  the  dead 
into  the  register.23 

Lonnrot’s  journey  of  1836 — 37  through  northern  Viena  apparently  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  period  in  which  the  Tuhkaviero  was  growing  most  rapidly 
thereby  bypassing  the  other  vieros  and  becoming  the  dominant  socio-religious 
category  —  the  position  it  had  until  the  turn  of  the  century. 

14.5.  Church  and  State  Policy  towards  the  Old  Belief  during  the  19th  Century.  As  the 
most  northern  parishes  of  Viena  Karelia,  Kiestinki  and  Oulanka  gradually 
became  the  centres  of  the  persecuted  Old  Believers.  Although  the  Russian 
State  and  the  Orthodox  Church  persecuted  adherents  of  the  Old  Belief 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,24  this  had  no  great  effect  in  northern¬ 
most  Viena.  In  the  1850s  an  Orthodox  priest  was  appointed  for  the  Saari- 
viero’s  monastery  on  the  Holy  Island,  but  he  soon  left.  Subsequently  the 
Russian  government  decided  to  destroy  both  cloisters  because  it  was  feared 
that  their  influence  was  growing.  The  buildings  on  the  Holy  Island  and  of 
the  Skiitta  were  torn  down  and  the  monks  and  nuns  were  chased  away.  They 
dispersed  throughout  Viena  and  a  few  moved  even  to  Finland,  but  they 
maintained  some  contact  with  each  other.  A  number  of  them  lived  in  the 
manner  of  the  “Worshippers  of  God”  as  recluses  in  the  wildernesses  of  Kies¬ 
tinki  and  Oulanka.  Worth  mentioning  is  the  fact  that  the  religious  persecution 
during  the  19th  century  was  directed  first  and  foremost  against  the  religious 
specialists  of  the  Old  Belief,  e.g.  against  hermits,  monks,  nuns  and  lay  preachers, 
and  less  so  against  the  adherents  leading  usual,  everyday  lives. 

Despite  Church  and  State  efforts  the  Old  Belief  tradition,  at  least  of  the 
more  liberal  Tuhkanes,  retained  a  considerable  hold  on  the  population. 
The  parish  village  of  Ouianka  had  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  an  Orthodox 
priest,  but  only  a  minority  of  the  residents  supported  him.  According  to 
official  statistics20  there  were  altogether  24.184  Old  Believers  as  late  as  1863 
in  the  Districts  of  Kemi  and  Kola.  In  addition,  the  Old  Believers  had  sup¬ 
porters  in  Olonets  and  in  Ladoga  Karelia.26  It  is  probable  that  statistics 
concerning  the  sectarians  were  inaccurate27  because  many  must  have  kept 
their  belief  secret  for  fear  of  persecution. 

State  policy  towards  sectarians  finally  became  more  moderate  at  the  close 
of  the  19th  century.  In  1905  the  Old  Believers  were  granted  freedom  of 
religion  with  the  proviso  that  their  religious  activities  not  break  other  laws. 
1  his  freedom  of  belief  brought  only  a  temporary  respite  to  the  Old  Belief 
preachers  and  recluses,  because  after  the  Russian  Revolution  they  as  well 
as  the  Orthodox  clergy  came  again  into  conflict  with  the  new  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

14.6.  A  Family  History  of  the  Persecution  Period.  It  seems  appropriate  here  to 
examine  an  Old  Nikitin  family  chronicle  about  events  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  The  narrative  furthermore  referred  to  the  use  of  violence 
by  Russian  authorities  against  the  Old  Belief  pieklois. 

So  my  lather  s  grandmother  (Muarie  Nikitin)  was  lying  down  the  net  in  Korkantsi  Cove, 
there  a  couple  of  kilometres  from  our  home.  There  had  been  some  keljas  (concealed  prayer 
chambers)  there.  But  there  weren  t  any  left  during  the  time  I  could  remember. 
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They  (the  authorities)  had  already  come  earlier  to  fetch  those  oldsters.  There  had  been 
two  old  men  of  them  and  even  the  potato  fields  were  left  there,  not  dug  up.  My  late  grandma 
had  been  laying  the  net  there  by  the  bank  of  Cape  Taavo,  and  two  boats  rowed  up  cape 
Paahtoniemi  to  Korkantsi  Cove.  She  said  yet  to  the  children,  ”In  vain  they  go,  the  old 
men  have  already  been  taken  from  there.”  The  one  boat  was  tarred,  the  other  was  not. 
And  they  went  and  stayed  the  night  there.  Then  in  the  morning  came  the  one  oldster  with 
the  tarred  boat,  but  the  other  didn’t  come.  He  had  murdered  the  other  old  man. 

And  from  (the  hamlet  of)  Suurijarvi  fin  Kiestinki)  my  late  grandma’s  father  was  visiting 
there  (in  Taavo).  He  was  also  that  sort  of ’Bible  reader’  (=  Old  Believer).  And  they  had 
been  slashing  and  burning  woodland  on  Auehvaara  hill.  He  went  by  boat  there  across 
the  lake.  My  late  grandma  said,  ’’Now  indeed  father  could  go  with  you.”  —  ”He  can  sure 
come.”  So  he  went  to  fetch  the  old  man  (grandpa)  from  Auehvaara  and  started  off.  The 
oldster  who  murdered  the  other  thinks  that  ’’When  we  cross  the  lake,  I’ll  kill  that  old  man 
(=  grandpa)!”  Well,  another  one  appeared  in  the  boat  so  that  he  couldn’t  start  the  killing. 
They  travelled  on.  As  soon  as  he  stopped  thinking  about  murdering  grandpa  the  other 
one  disappeared.  They  went  on  so  that  they  were  already  near  that  hamlet  (=  Suurijarvi). 

They  came  to  the  heath.  There  were  berry  pickers  there.  The  berry  pickers  saw  that 
other  old  man  (=  the  apparation),  but  my  late  grandma’s  father  didn’t  see  him  at  all. 
Moreover  (in  the  hallucination)  he  had  shown  the  berry  pickers  the  berry  baskets:  ’’Put 
them  nicely  like  this.  Stack  those  berries  in  rows.”  They  came  home.  And  the  old  men 
came  there.  And  the  berry  pickers  also  came  home  and  asked,  ’’Where  has  the  third  old 
man  wound  up?”  My  late  old  grandpa  said  that  there  wasn’t  any  third  man.  And  the 
other  swore  that  there  wasn’t.  But  he  sure  knew.  And  the  berry  pickers  insisted,  ’’There 
were  three  of  you  when  that  berry  picker  even  showed  the  berries:  Gather  berries  like  this!” 

He  (the  murderer)  travelled  still  on  and  there  committed  a  crime  again  and  got  caught. 
Then  he  announced  that  there’s  one  Worshipper  of  God  (cf.  §  15.4),  meaning  grandpa, 
my  late  grandma’s  father.  So  they  went  to  fetch  him,  and  that  oldster  was  taken  along. 
They  heard  already  that  now  they’re  coming  to  fetch  the  old  man  (grandpa),  the  head 
of  the  house.  Well  he  offered  money  in  exchange:  ’’When  you  all  come,  don’t  recognize 
me.”  Then  they  came  to  that  hamlet.  All  the  old  men  were  gathered  into  a  house.  ”Is 
this  the  old  man?”  —  ”No,  the  old  man  isn’t  here.”  —  ’’Well,  where  did  he  go?”  ■ — •  ’’Here 
indeed  he  was  left  behind,  but  he’s  not  here.”  Then  he  had  told  them,  ”1  would  have  killed 
the  old  man,  but  this  sort  of  sign  came.  When  it  came  to  my  mind  that  I’ll  kill  that  old 
man,  this  other  one  appeared;  I'  couldn’t  kill  him.”  He  didn’t  admit  that  the  father  of 
my  late  grandma  was  there.  My  father  is  the  son  of  that  late  grandma’s  daughter.  But  I 
always  remember  my  late  grandma.  I  was  about  five  or  six  years  old  when  she  died  at  the 
age  of  105.  My  late  grandma  lived  in  matrimony  in  Taavo.  And  this  my  late  father  always 
said  when  there  was  talk  about  the  matter  (834). 


The  events  described  above  in  the  Nikitin  family  chronicle  can  be  dated 
on  the  basis  of  its  details.  The  narrative  told  about  Marina  Takalo’s  great 
grandmother  Muarie  Nikitin  who  died  in  1895  at  the  age  of  105.  Because 
the  events  apparently  occurred  soon  after  Muarie  was  wed  into  the  Vanhatalo 
household  in  Taavo,  —  she  had  small  children,  —  the  happenings  can  be 
placed  in  the  late  1810s  or  early  1820s.  However,  the  main  character  of  the 
narrative  was  Muarie  Nikitin’s  father,  who  belonged  to  the  persecuted  Wor¬ 
shippers  of  God  and  came  from  the  hamlet  of  Suurijarvi  in  Kiestinki  to  pay 
a  visit  in  the  hamlet  of  Taavo.  Trees  and  bushes  were  being  cut  and  burned 
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to  clear  woodland  for  farming.  Muarie  Nikitin’s  father  was  fetched  from  a 
burning  field  because  he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  get  a  ride  with  a 
stranger  to  Suurijarvi.  The  journey  from  Taavo  back  to  Suurijarvi  was  made 
by  boat  and  foot  via  the  settlements  of  Sohjanansuu,  Pontselensuu  and 
Kananaine. 

The  narrative  described  in  detail  Ijona  Nikitin’s  family,  the  dialogue 
between  Muarie  Nikitin  and  the  murderer  in  Taavo,  the  trip  from  Taavo 
to  the  hamlet  of  Suurijarvi  and  finally  the  attempt  to  have  Muarie  Nikitin’s 
father  taken  prisoner.  The  style  of  narration  was  characteristic  of  chronicates. 
Only  the  depiction  of  the  journey  involved  supranormal  episodes:  the  murderer 
intended  also  to  kill  Muarie  Nikitin’s  father  but  could  not  because  the  figure 
of  the  man  murdered  at  cape  Paahtoniemi  manifested  itself  whenever  he  was 
about  to  kill  his  travel  companion.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  estimation  this  story 
was  “not  a  joke  or  a  tale,  but  a  matter  of  fact.”  She  pointed  out,  “Look, 
God  can  prevent  it.  God  put  a  ghost  there  so  he  (the  murderer)  wouldn’t 
kill  the  other.”  Mrs.  Takalo’s  account  was  thorough  and  showed  that  the 
details  of  a  supranormal  experience  can  be  transferred  from  one  generation 
to  another  providing  the  subject  matter  is  interesting  enough.  In  this  case 
the  family  memorate  (§  17.7)  was  able  to  rouse  interest  because  the  events 
dealt  with  the  Nikitin  family  and  its  beginnings  in  Oulanka  parish.  Thus,  the 
narrative  also  served  as  a  family  history  and  a  historical  as  well  as  local 
legend.  The  structure  of  the  narrative  is  analyzed  in  §  38.2. 


15.  OULANKA’S  VIERO  SYSTEM  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF 
ALIENATION 

15.1.  Sectarian  Features  of  the  Vieros.  The  vieros  of  northernmost  Viena  Ka¬ 
relia  were  socio-religious  groups  that  had  broken  away  from,  or  developed 
independent  of,  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  They  represented  different 
sectarian  traditions  which  sometimes  competed  with  each  other.  The  Lauta- 
viero's  W  orshippers  of  God  were  religious  ascetics  who  lived  mostly  in  the 
wilderness  praying  and  practising  devotions  full-time.  They  were  probably 
followers  of  Hesychastic  doctrines.28  The  members  of  the  Saariviero  were 
at  least  formerly  a  popovtsv  sect  having  its  own  monastery  and  church  on 
the  Holy  Island,  another  church  and  convent  at  the  Skiitta,  as  well  as  its 
own  clergy  and  cenobites.  The  norms  of  the  Saariviero  (cf.  16)  were  stricter 
than  those  of  the  7  uhkanes.  The  Tuhkaviero  was  probably  named  after  the 
hamlet  of  !  uhkala  in  Pistojarvi  parish.  It  was  a  bezpopovtsy  sect  without  clergy. 
Nevertheless,  the  Tuhkaviero  did  have  its  own  lay  preachers  as  well  as  chasounas, 
or  chapels,  in  Oulanka  parish.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
1  uhkanes  and  the  Islanders  occasionally  sought  to  recruit  new  members 
at  the  cost  of  the  other  vieros  (cf.  §  14.4). 

On  the  whole,  the  vieros  were  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  Orthodox 
Ghurch  and  its  clergy.  I  hey  shared  much  of  the  same  Christian  tradition  in 
common,  and  their  members  cooperated  in  daily  life  and  complemented 
each  other,  occupying,  as  they  did,  partly  separate  socio-economic  and 
geographico-spatial  niches.  Together  they  composed  a  system  of  social  strati* 
1  .cation  reminiscent  the  Hindu  caste  system.  However,  the  viero  system  was 
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unstable  and  underwent  rapid  change  before  declining  in  the  early  20th 
century.  Some  of  its  socio-religious  norms  (cf.  16)  proved  more  enduring 
than  the  institution  itself. 

15.2.  Comparisons  with  the  Caste  System.  Through  their  differentiation,  struc¬ 
tured  and  delimited  contacts  as  well  as  multifarious  interrelationships,  the 
vieros  formed  a  social  system  meriting  comparison  with  the  Hindu  caste 
system.  Celestin  Bougie  has  defined29  the  caste  system  as  one  which  divides 
a  whole  society  into  a  large  number  of  hereditary  groups  distinguished  from 
one  another  and  connected  together  by  three  characteristics:  1.  separation  in 
matters  of  marriage  and  contact  whether  direct  or  indirect,  e.g.  in  respect 
to  food,  2.  division  of  labour,  each  group  having  theoretically  or  traditionally 
a  profession  from  which  its  members  can  depart  only  within  certain  limits, 
and  finally  3.  hierarchy  which  ranks  the  groups  as  relatively  superior  or  inferior 
to  one  another. 

Bougie’s  definition  indicates  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Hindu  caste 
system,  an  extreme  case  of  a  structured  and  hierarchial  society.  It  also  provides 
a  point  of  comparison  and  convenient  tools  for  the  analysis  of  northernmost 
Viena’s  viero  system.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  said  that  the  vieros  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  hereditary  social  groups  nor  were  they  nearly  as  numerous 
as  the  Hindu  castes  of  modern  times.  Still,  as  will  be  seen,  there  did  exist 
certain  parallels  between  castes  and  vieros  and  between  their  respective 
systems. 

15.3.  Hierarchy  and  the  Division  of  Labour  between  the  Vieros.  The  viero  and 
caste  systems  both  had  a  socio-religious  status  hierarchy  in  which  their  com¬ 
ponent  categories,  vieros  and  castes,  had  differential  prestige  and  status 
rankings.  The  order  of  precedence  of  the  four  vieros  of  northernmost  Viena 
was  locally  known,  —  also  by  Marina  Takalo.  In  contrast,  a  Hindu  might 
find  it  difficult  to  list  the  tens  or  even  hundreds  of  different  castes  in  his  ter¬ 
ritory.  Marina  Takalo  described  the  vieros’  status  rankings  as  follows:  “A 
Mierolaine  (“outcaste”)  was  a  pagan  in  the  opinion  of  the  Old  Believers. 
A  Tuhkane  was  already  a  little  better.  The  Islander  was  the  next;  nobody 
else  could  eat  from  his  bowl.  The  Lautaviero  was  the  most  precious  there” 
(690).  Thus,  the  scarce  Worshippers  of  God  were  traditionally  honoured  the 
most  and  after  them  the  wealthy  Islanders.  The  numerous  Tuhkanes  were 
considered  just  common  folk,  while  the  Mierolaines  had  traditionally  received 
opprobrium  from  the  others.  The  Old  Believers  applied  the  ethnocentric30 
and  despiced  name  of  Mierolaine 31  to  those  who  did  not  follow  their  norms 
and  rites  and  who  thereby  belonged  to  the  out-group.  The  latter  group  num¬ 
bered  among  them  the  Orthodox  and  some  people  of  “Finland’s  religion,” 
i.e.  the  Lutherans. 

As  the  number  of  vieros  in  northernmost  Viena  was  much  smaller  than 
that  of  India’s  castes,  the  sector  of  the  local  economy  each  viero  occupied 
was  broader  and  its  degree  of  occupational  specialization  correspondingly 
lower.  Aside  from  the  full-time  or  part-time  religious  specialists,  the  division 
of  labour  among  the  vieros  was  much  vaguer  than  among  Hindu  castes. 
The  exception  was  formed  by  the  Lautaviero  hermits  who  were  full-time 
religious  specialists. 
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By  the  close  of  the  19th  century  the  Saariviero  or  Islanders,  who  had  been 
wealthy  farmers  and  had  supported  the  monastery  on  the  Holy  Island  and 
the  Skiitta,  and  who  had  employed  Worshippers  of  God,  were  themselves 
reduced  to  an  aged  minority  living  in  a  few  extended  families.  The  Tuhkanes 
comprised  the  numerically  largest  viero  in  Oulanka  in  the  19th  century 
(§  14.4).  Occupationally  it  consisted  of  farmers,  herdsmen  and  fishers.  Of 
Oulanka’s  men  precisely  the  peddlers  and  those  in  itinerant  jobs  such  as 
transport,  sea  fishing,  driving  logs,  as  well  as  the  unskilled  labourers  who 
shifted  their  jobs  periodically,  were  almost  without  exception  Mierolaines  (1198). 

15.4.  Religious  Specialists.  One  socio-religious  category  had  an  exceptionally 
high  level  of  specialization  —  that  of  the  Lautaviero.  According  to  Marina 
Takalo,  these  recluses  were  full-time  devotees  of  religion  who  lived  in  prayer 
chambers  called  keljas.  These  were  located  either  near  Kiestinki’s  cloisters 
(841),  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  hidden  places  near  the  estates  of  the  wealthy, 
because  the  hermits  earned  their  livelihood  by  interceding  on  behalf  of  well- 
to-do  Old  Belief  families.  This  they  did  through  praying  for  the  living  and 
the  dead  of  the  family  line  as  well  as  pleading  for  the  family’s  good  fortune. 
As  a  result,  the  Lautaviero  ascetics  were  named  Jumalanmolijas,  or  Wor¬ 
shippers  of  God  (cf.  §  37.5). 

Mrs.  Takalo  stressed  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  no  longer 
any  Lautaviero  hermits  living  in  the  parish  village  of  Taavo.  According 
to  her  account,  the  last  Worshipper  of  God  was  a  hermit  living  at  the  fell 
of  Sammalvaara.  A  few  of  the  persecuted  recluses  moved  to  Finland  and 
found  refuge  on  an  island  in  Lake  Tavajarvi.  Marina  Takalo  herself  visited 
the  island  and  the  kelja  last  inhabited  by  the  hermit  Vasilei  Kiviniemi.  He 
had  two  rooms,  one  for  genuflection  and  devotions,  the  other  for  living  in. 
The  walls  and  floor  were  made  of  round  logs,  and  each  room  had  one  window. 
In  the  Lautaviero’s  small  cemetery  at  the  village  of  Tavajarvi  there  were 
more  than  ten  graves. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  due  to  its  small  size  the  Saariviero  no  longer 
required  the  services  of  as  many  religious  specialists  as  did  the  larger  Tuhka- 
viero.  The  Tuhkanes  had  a  number  of  part-time  religious  specialists  including 
lay  preachers  who  performed  rites  of  passage,  e.g.  baptism,  looking  after 
the  dying  and  the  blessing  of  the  dead  (cf.  §  25),  and  who  conducted  worship 
services  at  the  chasounas  in  the  village  of  Sohjanansuu  and  in  the  hamlet  of 
Vartielampi.  Also  needed  were  caretakers  for  both  chapels,  and  other  baptizers. 

In  contrast  to  the  information  given  by  Elias  Lonnrot  in  his  travel  report 
of  1836 — 37  (cf.  §  14.4),  Marina  Takalo  was  not  aware  of  any  control  or 
direction  on  the  part  of  main  seats  of  the  vieros  over  local  religious  activities 
during  her  period  of  residence  in  Oulanka,  1890 — 1922.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  central  control  was  apparently  minimal,  and  the  vieros  were 
not  organized  on  a  large  scale.  Control  took  place  in  primary  groups,  in 
this  case,  local  communities.  Congregations  chose  local  lay  leaders  to  serve 
as  part-time  religious  specialists.  The  status  of  these  elders  resembled  that 
of  lay  preachers  in  the  revivalist  movements32  within  Finland’s  Lutheran 
Evangelical  Church.  Besides  performing  rites,  these  religious  authorities  of 
course  exercised  certain  social  control  and  supervised  the  observance  of 
religious  norms  in  their  communities. 
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Settlements  generally  had  one  baptizer  for  both  main  vieros.  When  the 
incumbent  grew  old  or  died,  the  office  was  often  inherited  by  his  son  if  he 
was  literate.  For  example,  at  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  the  first  baptizer  had  been 
the  Tuhkane  Ijona  Nikitin,  founder  of  the  Vanhatalo  estate,  then  his  son 
Huotari  and  also  to  some  extent  his  other  son  Kostja.  The  baptizer  of  the 
Islanders  was  first  Ilja  Porotkin,  owner  of  the  Prokkola  house  in  Oulanka 
and  later  Malanie  Porotkin,  daughter  of  the  Makkola  homestead  (1191). 
Mrs.  Takalo  notized  that  the  holding  of  this  office  was  not  absolutely  con¬ 
ditional  on  inheritance:  “When  somebody  was  a  ’Worshipper  of  God,’  that 
sort  of  believer,  then  he  was  asked:  Why  don’t  you  become  a  baptizer?” 
(1196). 

If  someone  was  to  be  christened  but  the  community  lacked  a  baptizer, 
one  was  fetched  from  elsewhere.  Thus,  Huotari  Nikitin  for  example  travelled 
from  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  in  order  to  christen  Tuhkanes  in  Vartielampi  and 
other  settlements.  During  these  journeys  he  was  fed  and  treated  as  a  guest 
in  the  homes  of  Tuhkanes  as  well  as  taken  to  visit  other  Tuhkaviero  house¬ 
holds  in  turn. 

Oulanka  had  an  Orthodox  priest  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  His  official 
duties  involved  the  conducting  of  worship  services  at  the  church  in  the  parish 
village,  baptism  and  the  registry  of  the  vital  statistics  in  the  parish  including 
those  for  the  Old  Believers.  While  touring  round  the  settlements  the  priest 
recorded  the  names  of  the  children  whom  Old  Belief  baptizers  had  christened, 
and  at  the  same  time  annointed  the  children  on  the  forehead  and  chest 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  This  practice  caused 
offense  among  the  Old  Believers.  In  many  places  the  oil  was  washed  away 
as  soon  as  the  priest  had  left.  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted  that  this  was  also  the 
case  at  the  homes  of  strict  Tuhkaviero  families  in  her  native  Taavo.  It  was 
said  in  a  household  of  her  kin :  “The  lewd  priest  came  here  and  put  some 
of  that  smelly  stuff  on  the  babe  so  I  washed  it  off”  (1198). 

15.5.  Viero  Membership  Determined  by  Baptism.  Unlike  Hindu  castes,  Oulanka’s 
vieros  were  not  so  closed  or  hereditary  social  categories.  The  religious  status 
and  group  membership  of  a  child  was  determined  by  baptism  (cf.  §  23), 
i.e.  at  the  time  the  first  social  status  of  a  person  was  normally  created.33  Ad¬ 
mittance  to  membership  in  a  viero  did  not  depend  directly  on  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  father  or  mother,  but  interestingly  enough  upon  that  of  the  bap¬ 
tizer.  Specifically,  the  child  gained  membership  in  the  viero  of  his  baptizer. 
Mrs.  Takalo  remarked:  “Whoever  had  a  child  baptized  as  a  Tuhkane,  a 
devout  Believer  would  do  it;  whoever  had  it  baptized  as  a  Mierolaine,  a 
priest  would  do  it”  (408). 

The  aforementioned  were  the  two  main  alternatives  in  Oulanka  parish 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  third  alternative,  to  have  the  child  christened 
an  Islander,  was  seldom  used.  In  the  parish  village,  where  the  Orthodox 
priest  resided,  baptizing  into  the  out-group  Mierolaines  became  widespread 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Here  also  existed  the  possibility  of  having  children 
christened  into  the  Saariviero.  In  Taavo  there  were  relatively  more  Tuhkanes 
than  in  the  parish  village.  An  interesting  sidelight  regarding  Marina  Takalo 
is  that  she  was  baptized  a  Tuhkane  in  Old  Belief  fashion  in  the  presence  of 
an  Orthodox  priest  who  in  fact  became  her  godfather.  In  distant  settlements 
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children  were  for  long  baptized  as  Tuhkaviero  members,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  they  too  stopped  observing  the  norms  of  the  Old  Believers  and  auto¬ 
matically  became  Mierolaines. 

15.6.  Loss  and  Change  of  Viero  Membership.  The  usual  reason  for  loss  of  viero 
membership  was  the  inability  of  a  member  to  abide  by  the  Old  Believers’ 
strict  system  of  norms  (cf.  §  16)  which  was  evident,  inter  alia,  in  the  separation 
of  bowls,  other  dining  customs  and  the  fasting  during  Lent.  It  was  believed 
that  a  Tuhkaviero  member  or  an  Islander  would  lose  his  socio-religious  status 
if  he  ate  from  the  dish  of  a  representative  of  another  viero.  It  was  most  danger¬ 
ous  to  eat  out  of  the  bowl  of  a  Mierolaine  outcaste. 

It  was  understandably  difficult  for  the  itinerant  traders,  travelling  through 
Lutheran  Finland  and  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  always  to  observe  the  eating 
norms  of  the  Old  Believers.  Most  of  them,  including  Marina  Takalo’s  father 
Iivana  Nikitin,  became  Mierolaines.  Farmers  and  fishermen  who  stayed  in 
their  native  areas  retained  their  viero  membership  better  than  those  in  tran¬ 
sient  job. 

Marina  Takalo  herself  was  originally  a  Tuhkane,  but  became  an  outcaste 
Mierolaine  because,  as  a  small  girl,  she  had  drunk  water  out  of  the  same 
cup  that  a  Mierolaine  boy  did.  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted: 

Yes  I  was  a  Tuhkane  when  I  was  small.  I  drunk  water  out  of  a  cup  with  a  Mierolaine, 
and  since  then  I’ve  gone  around  as  a  Mierolaine.  I  was  a  little  lassie.  We  were  in  a  boat 
during  a  storm;  there  was  mother  and  whoever  else.  As  there  was  a  cup,  we  took  water 
with  it;  the  boy  drank  and  I  too  drank  from  it.  And,  oh,  my  mother  scolded  me:  ’’Why 
did  you  drink  from  that?”  I  said,  ”1  was  thirsty.”  And  since  then  I  have  been  a  Mierolaine. 
Mother  considered  that  naughty.  A  ’violent  storm’  there  was;  we  were  on  our  way  to  visit 
my  sister.  Since  then  I  have  been  a  Mierolaine,  as  I  had  to  go  drive  logs  and  make  trips 
as  a  carrier  (843). 


It  was  possible  for  a  person  who  had  lost  his  viero  status  to  regain 
his  former  membership.  According  to  Marina  Takalo,  “If  one  had  been  a 
Tuhkane  or  an  Islander  before  and  got  so  mixed  up  that  one  ate  from  the 
bowl  of  a  Mierolaine,  and  if  one  wanted  to  get  back,  one  had  to  fast  six  weeks 
and  bow  down  3.000  times,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  bow  down  in 
Iront  of  the  icon34  (842).  In  other  words,  in  order  to  regain  membership  in 
a  viero  one  had  to  prostrate  oneself  three  times  the  amount  normally  required 
of  the  Old  Believers  during  Passion  tide  (842). 

In  Oulanka  it  was  possible  for  an  outcaste  Mierolaine  to  gain  membership 
in  a  viero  or  for  an  Old  Believer  to  change  his  socio-religious  group.  On  the 
basis  of  Marina  I  akalo’s  tradition  it  would  seem  that  in  the  early  20th  century 
having  a  child  rebaptized  as  an  Islander  had  the  nature  of  a  crisis  rite.  For 
example,  il  a  serious  illness  threatened  an  infant,  it  was  believed  that  his 
condition  would  improve  if  he  was  moved  from  a  lower  socio-religious  category 
to  a  higher  one.  Accordingly  Marina  Takalo  had  her  son  Martti  (1920—1921), 
previously  baptized  as  a  Mierolaine,  rebaptized  as  an  Islander  while  he 
suffered  from  smallpox.  Malanie  Porotkin  served  as  the  baptizer 
(1206). 
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15.7.  Ritual  Purity  and  Separation  in  Contact.  In  both  the  viero  system  and 
the  Hindu  caste  system,  the  socio-religious  categories  in  question  maintained 
their  integrity  through  separation  in  matters  of  contact.  Viero  and  caste 
members  sought  to  uphold  their  relative  purity  and  lack  of  pollution  by 
limiting  and  structuring  their  contacts  with  members  of  out-groups  or  outcastes. 
Separation  of  matters  of  contact  received  expression  in  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki 
especially  in  the  strict  dining  norms  whereas  in  India  multifarious  norms 
limited  all  manners  of  social  dealings  including  marriage  (cf.  §  12.6).  It 
was  mandatory  for  Old  Believers  to  observe  in  their  daily  life  the  kuppiviero 
or  “separation  of  bowls”  (cf.  §  16.5).  This  meant  that  members  of  the  vieros 
ate  from  different,  non-interchangeable  dishes. 

Unlike  the  castes  (sometimes  also  the  sub-castes)  of  India  characterized 
by  endogamy,  i.e.  the  obligation  to  marry  within  the  group,35  the  vieros  of 
northernmost  Viena  did  not  at  the  turn  of  the  century  maintain  separation 
in  questions  of  marriage.  Matches  between  persons  of  the  same  viero  were 
not  particularly  emphasized.  It  was  however  usual  for  an  Old  Belief  woman 
who  married  a  Mierolaine  and  moved  into  his  family’s  homestead  —  where 
Mierolaines  were  in  the  majority  —  herself  to  become  a  Mierolaine.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  she  wished  so,  she  was  allowed  to  retain  her  old  viero  status 
and  eat  out  of  her  own  bowl  (1198).  As  a  result,  many  extended  families 
and  even  smaller  households  had  mixed  viero  and  Mierolaine  membership 
(cf.  §  15.9). 

Mrs.  Takalo  was  sceptical  towards  many  Old  Belief  restrictions  on  social 
contact.  She  also  evidently  felt  that  a  contradiction  existed  between  the 
vieros’  idea  of  purity  and  their  principle  of  separation  in  contact  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  de  facto  mixed  marriages  on  the  other,  for  in  discussing  marriages 
between  Old  Believers  and  Mierolaines  she  gave  the  following  rejoinder: 
“Shall  I  laugh  about  that  one  thing?  If  one  was  Mierolaine  and  the  other 
was  a  Tuhkane  and  they  kissed  one  another,  would  not  the  Tuhkane  get  polluted 
by  the  Mierolaine,  and  of  course  they  kissed”  (1198). 

15.8.  The  Viero  Membership  of  Oulanka’s  Family  Lines.  Of  the  four  family 
lines  living  in  the  parish  village  and  in  Taavo,  viz.  the  Isakoff,  Kannijov, 
Nikitin  and  Porotkin  lines,  only  the  last  named  included  members  in  the 
Saariviero.  These  Islanders  were  an  elderly,  small  minority  living  in  three 
of  the  parish  village’s  wealthier  homesteads  (0  15,  0  25,  0  29).  During  the 
1 9th  century,  members  of  the  Isakoff  and  Nikitin  family  lines  belonged  still 
on  the  whole  to  the  Tuhkaviero.  Marina  Takalo’s  father  Iivana  Nikitin 
became  a  Mierolaine  because  of  practising  peddlery  in  Finland,  while  her 
mother  Stepanie  remained  all  her  life  a  Tuhkane.  All  the  children  were 
originally  christened  Tuhkanes,  but  later  became  Mierolaines. 

The  fourth  and  newest  family  line  in  the  village  of  Oulanka  was  that  of 
the  Kannijovs.  The  family  founder  Rotto  Kanniainen  moved  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  from  Lutheran  Finland  to  Oulanka  and  changed  his 
Finnish  surname  to  Kannijov.  His  three  sons  Iivana,  Miihkali  and  Miikkula, 
as  well  as  their  families  remained  wholly  Mierolaines. 

15.9.  The  Decline  of  the  Viero  System.  Everyone’s  viero  membership  was 
commonly  known  because  the  vieros  had  numerous  manifest  functions  (cf. 
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§  16)  in  social  interaction.  Marina  Takalo  knew  to  which  viero  all  of  Taavo’s 
and  Oulanka  village’s  residents  belonged  in  the  late  19th  and  in  the  early 
20th  century.  It  could  even  be  deduced  from  the  information  Mrs.  Takalo 
gave,  what  the  situation  had  been  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  and 
probably  even  in  the  18th. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  quantitative  relationships  between  the  vieros  in 
the  parish  village  and  the  hamlet  of  Taavo,  as  well  as  to  learn  about  the 
changes  in  these  relations  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century,  I  asked  Mrs.  Takalo  to  classify  all  the  residents 
into  their  respective  socio-religious  category. 

The  information  gained  was  compiled  into  Fig.  below.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  years  given  in  the  table  denote  the  parents’  birth  dates.  Because 
residents  usually  married  at  about  the  age  of  20,  one  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  their  nuclear  families  were  formed  20  or  more  years  after  the 
dates  indicated  in  the  table.  Thus,  for  example,  those  born  between  1891  — 
1900  got  married  between  1910  and  the  early  1920s.  The  figure,  in  point 
of  fact,  includes  those  nuclear  families  of  the  parish  village  and  of  Taavo 
whose  members  were  alive  during  Marina  Takalo’s  period  in  Oulanka,  1890— 
1922,  and  in  certain  cases  up  to  two  generations  previous. 

The  information  Mrs.  Takalo  offered  (cf.  Figure)  indicates  that  the 
vieros  which  upheld  stringent  Old  Belief  norms  lost  ground  in  the  latter 
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half  of  the  19th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th,  whereas  the  Mierolaines 
and  the  Orthodox  faith  gained.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  village,  the 
hamlet  of  Taavo  and  of  the  parish  in  general  became  alienated  at  a  quickening 
tempo  from  the  Old  Belief.  By  the  close  of  the  19th  century  the  persecuted 
Lautaviero  hermits  had  no  longer  any  representatives  in  the  two  settlements. 
It  was  a  marked  trend  that  the  Saariviero  and  the  formerly  most  numerous 
Tulikaviero  gave  way  to  the  steadily  increasing  group  of  “outcaste”  Mierolaines. 

The  number  of  families  consisting  solely  of  Mierolaines  rose  clearly  during 
the  period  under  study.  Of  the  nuclear  families  established  by  parents  born 
before  1850  only  12  %  were  wholly  Mierolaine,  of  those  born  between  1851  — 
1860  already  18  %,  for  those  of  1861 — 70  24  %,  and  for  those  of  1871 — 80 
31  %.  The  families  formed  between  1900  and  1910  by  parents  born  in  1881  — 
90  were  already  57  %  Mierolaine,  and  those  born  in  1891  — 1900  founded 
families  of  which  65  %  were  fully  Mierolaine.  None  of  the  nuclear  families 
established  by  parents  born  after  1850  followed  exclusively  the  norms  of 
the  viero  system  or  remained  wholly  Old  Believers.  In  1920  there  were  in 
the  village  of  Oulanka  only  two  families  (0  8,  0  21)  and  in  the  hamlet  of  Taavo 
one  (T  35)  whose  parents  and  daughters  were  Tuhkanes  and  who  followed 
the  norms  of  the  Old  Belief,  and  in  the  parish  village  of  Oulanka  another 
two  families  in  which  the  mothers  and  the  daughters  were  Tuhkanes  but  in 
which  the  fathers  and  sons  were  Mierolaines  (0  12,  0  38).  A  particularly 
common  family  type  was  that  in  which  the  mother  was  a  Tuhkane,  but  all 
other  family  members  were  Mierolaines.  This  was  for  example  ultimately 
the  case  in  Marina  Takalo’s  native  home  of  Vanhatalo  (T  1)  in  Taavo.  At 
the  hamlet  of  Taavo  and  the  parish  village  there  were  no  longer  any  families 
in  which  the  male  head  of  the  house  was  the  family’s  sole  viero  member. 

Men  appear  to  have  become  alienated  from  the  Old  Belief  earlier  than  the 
women  did.  Of  the  men  bom  before  1850  nearly  50  %,  i.e.  8  out  of  17,  were 
still  Old  Believers,  in  1870  only  a  third  were,  and  in  1900  16  %.  On  the  other 
hand,  women  born  before  1850  were  overwhelmingly  Old  Believers,  i.e.  15 
out  of  17,  in  1870  75  %  were  still  Old  Believers,  but  in  1900  only  35  %. 
The  womenfolk  stayed  at  home  more  than  the  men  (cf.  §  11).  This  partly 
explains  why  they  also  retained  Old  Belief  tradition  longer. 

In  1922,  when  Marina  Takalo  moved  to  Finland,  there  were  10  home¬ 
steads  in  Taavo.  Of  these,  two  households  were  fully  Tuhkane,  and  Tuhkanes 
were  in  the  majority  in  another  two.  However,  Mierolaines  were  in  the 
majority  in  three  houses,  and  the  three  newest  had  solely  Mierolaine  members. 
In  the  parish  village  of  Oulanka  the  situation  was  even  more  clearly  in  favour 
of  the  Orthodox  Mierolaines  in  1922.  True,  Islanders  lived  as  a  minority  in 
three  homesteads,  and  one  house  was  inhabited  only  by  Tuhkanes.  Never¬ 
theless,  Tuhkanes  and  Mierolaines  lived  mixed  together  in  15  homesteads, 
and  another  15  houses  were  solely  inhabited  by  Mierolaines. 

In  short,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  the  old  system  of  social  stratification  of  Oulanka  was  in  the  process 
of  disintegration  as  the  membership  in  the  system’s  component  vieros  declined 
and  people  no  longer  strictly  followed  Old  Belief  socio-religious  norms. 
Conversely,  more  liberal  trends  tended  to  come  into  effect  as  the  influence 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  population  of  the  once-outcaste  Mierolaines 
rose  in  the  parish  village  and  in  Taavo. 
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16.  THE  CODE  OF  OLD  BELIEF  ETHICS 

16.1.  A  Typology  of  Norms  and  their  Sanctions.  Especially  among  the  Old 
Believers,  the  rules  of  daily  life  and  of  religious  observance  were  conveyed 
in  a  short  and  pithy  manner,  and  the  structure  of  these  norms  resembled 
that  of  proverbs.  Structurally,  they  usually  consisted  of  two  parts:  a  command 
and  a  sanction  explaining  or  securing  obedience  to  it.  The  form  of  the  sayings 
was  determined  by  their  use  in  the  teaching  of  religious  tradition  to  children 
and  the  young.  The  norms36  dealt  with  the  most  diverse  activities,  but  es¬ 
pecially  with  dress,  dining,  hygiene,  and  ritual  behaviour.  Many  of  the  norms 
were  calendrical  and  became  relevant  only  during  certain  critical  junctures 
of  the  day  or  year. 

Short  behests  or  prohibitions  were  essential  part  of  Oulankan  socio-religious 
norms.  Sometimes  the  commands  themselves  crystallized  into  proverbial 
forms,  for  example  the  following  rule  concerning  the  handling  of  cut  or  fallen 
hair:  “Man’s  hair  to  the  wind;  woman’s  hair  to  the  fire!” 

The  majority  of  Oulanka’s  socio-religious  norms  lacked  any  specific  ex¬ 
planation  or  penalty.  Of  these  it  was  simply  said,  “Reahka  will  come  from 
that!”  The  indefinite  Karelian  term  reahka?1  (Finn:  rdahka)  is  difficult  to 
translate  into  English.  Depending  upon  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used, 
reahka  may  mean  sin  (375),  blasphemy,  impurity,  vexation,  or  the  evil  or 
injury  that  seems  to  come  in  answer  to  curses.  The  word  may  be  used  not 
only  as  a  noun,  but  also  as  an  adjective,  e.g.  to  mean  sinful. 

Interestingly  enough,  Mrs.  Takalo  differentiated  between  “small”  and 
“big”  reahkas,  and  pointed  out  that  the  biggest  reahka  came  from  telling 
falsehoods.  Lying  was,  in  her  opinion,  an  unforgiveable  sin  (450).  She  ex¬ 
plained  this  by  referring  to  a  proverb  common  in  folk  tales  concerning  the 
evil  witch  Syojatar  (cf.  §34.4):  “Evil  from  evil,  evil  from  the  seed  of  evil.” 
Cursing,  slander  and  abuse  were  also  condemned.  According  to  Marina 
Takalo,  cursing  one’s  parents,  one’s  birth  or  birthday  was  a  big  reahka. 
Stealing  was  likewise  considered  a  sin.  It  was  a  reahka  to  torture  animals, 
but  the  killing  of  a  frog  was  particularly  sinful  because  frogs  were  nicknamed 
“the  midwife  (Kar:  poapo)  of  the  Son  of  God”  (453). 

Obedience  to  the  socio-religious  norms  was  secured  through  sanctions38 
which  either  explained  the  rationale  behind  the  rules  or  involved  some 
punishment  or  reward.  The  degree  of  severity  of  the  penalty  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  breach  and  on  the  actuality  or  relevance  of  the  respective 
folk  belief.  Mrs.  Takalo  also  stressed  that  if  one  did  a  deed,  not  knowing 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  sin,  the  punishment  would  not  be  so  great  as  when 
one  knew  for  sure  that  it  was  a  reahka.  In  the  latter  instance  the  punishment 
would  be  twice  as  hard.  (1378) 

1  he  sanctions  varied  considerably.  1 )  The  most  common  explanation  was : 

Reahka  will  come  from  that!”  2)  Another  group  of  sanctions  referred  to 
the  Creation  and  may  be  termed  ’mythical’.39  By  disobeying  a  prohibition 
one  threatened  the  static  situation  achieved  through  the  Creation.  3)  Rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  latter  were  the  sanctions  which  referred  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Prophets.  Because  Christ  and  the  Prophets  had  set  the  pattern,  humans 
should  act  accordingly.  This  also  was  a  form  of  mythical  sanction,  based  as 
it  was  on  the  Bible  and  on  saints’  legends.  4)  The  next  category  dealt  with 
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actions  claimed  to  be  reahkas  because  one  resorted  to  the  Devil  instead  of 
Christ  while  performing  them.  As  the  sanctions  of  this  group  referred  to 
the  deeds  and  behaviour  of  the  Devil  and  thus  to  negative  precedents,  even 
these  sanctions  could  be  termed  mythical  in  their  function  (cf.  §  37). 

5)  A  set  included  those  prohibitions  which  were  upheld  by  otherwordly 
punishments.  The  commission  of  a  sin  foreboded  difficulties  in  the  life  after 
death,  or  according  to  Marina  Takalo’s  phraseology,  “in  that  air.”40  She 
was  of  the  belief  that  reahkas  were  reflected  in  the  fate  of  men  after  death. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  God’s  law  is  the  same  there  as  here  (1386).  She 
also  related  that  people  in  Viena  Karelia  said  that  sinners  would  go  to  hell 
(1386).  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Takalo  thought  that  sinners  might  end  up 
anywhere,  because  the  soil  from  their  graves  vanished.  She  cited  a  case  in 
point  from  the  cemetery  in  the  parish  village  of  Kuusamo.  There  she  had 
noted  one  spring  that  the  soil  over  a  certain  grave  dwindled  away  all  the 
time  (1387). 

6)  The  next  group  of  sanctions  were  of  great  socio-religious  consequence 
and  involved  ultimately  the  maintenance  or  loss  of  one’s  viero  membership. 
Here  the  norms  of  separation  in  contact  as  manifested  in  the  kuppiviero,  or 
separation  of  the  bowls  (cf.  §  16.5),  played  a  central  role.  7)  One  category 
consisted  of  prohibitions,  the  breaking  of  which  endangered  the  fortune, 
e.g.  health  or  wealth,  of  the  individual,  household  or  community.  8)  The 
last  group  encompassed  prohibitions  against  luxury  and  superfluous  things, 
and  emphasized  the  virtue  of  modesty. 

16.2.  Socialization  Process  and  the  Social  Control.  Marina  Takalo  declared 
emphatically,  “Man  must  himself  understand  good  and  evil.  One’s  conscience 
says  what  is  reahka  and  what  isn’t.”  On  the  other  hand,  she  noted  that  the 
observance  of  socio-religious  norms  was  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  reahka 
tradition  at  home,  i.e.  the  socialization  process  (cf.  §  9.2.).  Hence,  individuals 
were  taught  norms  first  in  their  childhood  homes,  later  in  the  settlement 
at  large,  and  eventually  they  passed  on  the  norms  in  their  own  nuclear  families. 
Responsible  for  family  pedagogics  in  Marina  Takalo’s  native  home,  in  the 
first  place,  were  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin,  in  the  second  his  aunt  Olonja 
Nikitin,  and  in  the  third,  Marina’s  mother  Stepanie. 

In  1897  the  literacy  rate  in  the  District  of  Kemi  was  only  15  %.41  Marina 
Takalo  recounted  that  her  father  was  the  only  person  in  the  hamlet  of  Taavo 
who  could  read  properly,  but  that  Huotari  Nikitin  could  also  read  a  little  — 
very  little  in  comparison  (501).  The  teaching  of  norms  appears  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  family  devotions.  At  Marina’s  home  her  father  read  the 
Russian  Bible  and  taught  by  explaining  the  significance  of  the  passages. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Mierolaine,  Iivana  Nikitin  —  more  than  anyone 
else  in  the  family  —  taught  the  reahka  tradition  of  the  Old  Believers.  Mrs. 
Takalo  recalled : 

My  father  read  the  Russian  Bible.  Everything  that  brought  a  reahka  was  written  down 
there.  He  had  two  Bibles.  They  were  inherited  from  his  late  old  grandpa  Ijona  Nikitin.  (501) 

In  other  words,  the  illiterate  Marina  Takalo  assumed  that  most  if  not  all 
of  the  norms  of  the  Old  Believers  originated  in  the  Bible.  —  This,  however, 
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was  not  the  case.  The  reahkas  represented,  in  many  respects,  the  typical 
Old  Belief  culture  of  northernmost  Viena.  There  were  no  major  differences 
in  this  tradition  among  the  vieros.  Only  the  Saariviero  strictly  prohibited 
coffee  and  tea  drinking  as  well  as  smoking.  The  Tuhkanes  were  more  liberal 
in  this  regard.  True,  the  Old  Believers  kept  a  more  severe  fast  than  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Mierolaines,  and  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  differently  —  with 
two  fingers.  In  addition,  the  Old  Believers  stressed  that  it  was  a  reahka  for 
the  Mierolaine  to  be  a  Mierolaine  (1198).  This  Mrs.  Takalo  explained  as 
follows:  “Because  a  Mierolaine  does  not  keep  so  strictly  to  religion,  he  will 
get  a  bigger  reahka.” 

Gradually  most  of  the  reahka  tradition  was  transferred  to  and  assimilated 
by  the  expanding  group  of  Mierolaines  and  continued  to  be  part  of  the 
collective  tradition.  Marina  Takalo  was  of  the  opinion  that  sins  were  the 
same  for  everyone.  Many  socio-religious  norms  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
collective  tradition  of  Oulanka,  independent  of  any  viero.  This  can  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Takalo  could  only  infrequently  recall  their  source. 
Instead,  she  repeatedly  remarked:  “That  was  commonly  said.”  Because  the 
norms  were  approximately  the  same  and  little  deviation  occurred,  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  source.  Nevertheless,  limited  local  variation  did 
occur  in  the  pedagogical  material.  For  example,  the  same  prohibitions  ac¬ 
quired  various  sanctions  in  different  localities. 


16.3.  Norms  of  Dress.  The  most  important  of  the  norms  concerning  dress 
was  this:  “If  one  didn’t  have  a  cross  and  a  belt  on,  that  was  then  a  reahka” 
(451).  The  new-born  infants  of  both  the  Old  Believers  and  the  Orthodox 
received  with  their  first  washing  a  cross  and  a  belt  —  long  before  their  bap¬ 
tism.  Mrs.  Takalo  observed:  “There  no  child  or  adult  was  without  a  cross. 
It  was  a  cross  hanging  from  the  neck  and  a  belt  round  the  waist,  if  only  a 
piece  of  string.  It  had  to  be  a  ’belt’.”  To  my  inquiry,  “Why?”  Mrs.  Takalo 
answered:  “It’s  part  of  religion.  Everybody  had  it,  the  Islanders,  the  Miero¬ 
laines,  —  everybody.  It  was  a  cross  and  a  belt.”  The  wearing  of  a  belt  was 
justified  by  Christ’s  dress:  “The  reason  was  no  doubt  that,  even  Jesus  wandered 
and  he  always  had  a  belt  on.  This  is  what  they  aimed  at.”  (1 192) 

Men  wore  their  shirts  over  their  trousers  with  a  belt  round  the  shirt  at  the 
waistline.  “If  one  put  the  shirt  inside  the  trousers,  then  it  was  a  reahka.  One 
must  be  like  they’ve  been  in  the  world  in  olden  times,  the  Prophets  and  all. 
They  had  shirts  over  the  trousers,  even  in  pictures”  (451).  Women  dressed 
in  a  ratsina,  or  long-sleeved  smock  in  two  parts  with  an  embroidered  hem 
and  wore  an  alusvyof1  or  belt  underneath,  but  no  slacks  (451).  Mrs.  Takalo 
remarked  that  too  showy  clothes  constituted  a  reahka :  “If  a  dress  was  gathered 
up  into  pleats  the  right  way,  that  was  a  reahka.  The  old  folks  said  that  there 
were  worms  and  snakes  in  every  pleat  of  a  tunic.  That  is  reahka.  If  a  dress 
was  very  pretty,  that  too  was  a  reahka.”  (444)  “That  there  was  one  trick, 
that  when  one  got  the  idea  .  .  .  that  one  looks  prettier,  then  that  is  a  reahka” 
(451). 

Another  norm  warned  against  putting  on  those  clothes  during  one’s  life¬ 
time  which  were  reserved  as  burial  clothing.  The  sanction  threatened  the 
disobeyer  with  misfortune  in  life  (1370). 
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16.4.  Norms  Concerning  Human  Body  and  Hygiene.  Special  precautions  were 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  hair,  beards  and  fingernails.  Men  were 
forbidden  to  shave  and  women  to  cut  their  hair,  because  the  Creator  had 
given  men  beard  and  women  long  hair.  Both  norms  had  thus  a  mythical 
justification.  Marina  Takalo  explained  further: 

The  Creator  would  certainly  not  have  given  man  a  beard  if  it  wasn’t  meant  to  be  worn. 
Woman  was  created  to  wear  long  hair  too.  As  the  Creator  created,  it  should  not  be  stirred. 
Wash  and  comb  and  clean,  but  don’t  cut!  (442) 


Men  were  nevertheless  allowed  to  cut  their  hair  to  shoulder  length.  In 
the  handling  of  men’s  cut  hair  and  of  women’s  hair  which  had  come  loose 
through  combing,  the  following  rule  was  observed:  “Man’s  hair  to  the  wind; 
woman’s  hair  to  the  fire!”  Some  of  the  older  folk  followed  another  practice 
in  the  handling  of  hair,  viz.  they  collected  big  bundles  of  their  hair  to  be  set 
as  pillows  under  their  heads  into  the  grave  (442).  Mrs.  Takalo  did  not  know 
what  the  punishment  would  have  been  after  death,  had  this  not  been  done. 
The  general  belief  background  in  the  treatment  of  hair  as  well  as  of  nails 
was  that  parts  of  the  human  body  should  not  be  left  about.  They  must  either 
be  destroyed  or  saved  to  be  put  into  the  grave.43 

A  sanction  against  imitating  the  Maker  through  creating  things  anew  was 
to  be  found  in  the  prohibition  against  photographing  people.  As  an  example 
of  this  Mrs.  Takalo  told  about  an  incident  at  the  monastery  on  the  White 
Sea  island  of  Solovetskiy.  There  the  monks  had  refused  to  be  photographed 
and  had  said  that  they  were  “pictures”  on  the  earth  as  long  as  they  lived  and 
that  their  pictures  need  not  remain  on  the  earth  after  they  died  (500).  The 
explanation  here  was  in  fact  of  the  same  type  as  that  for  the  norms  regarding 
the  treatments  of  hair  and  nails. 

Marina  Takalo  related  the  sanction  connected  with  the  handling  of  finger¬ 
nails  through  the  following  warning  legend  about  the  Devil’s  boat: 

When  nails  were  cut  one  had  to  say  ’Hospoti  plahoslovi!  (May  God  bless!)’  and  then 
tale  the  nails  to  the  fire.  Do  you  know  what  the  trick  there  was?  Well,  before  when  there 
was  a  sea  which  Jesus  crossed  with  his  Disciple^,  and  the  Evil  One  went  after  them;  because 
the  Evil  One  didn’t  have  a  boat,  he  cut  a  boat  out  of  his  nads  and  he  started  to  sail  with  it. 
That’s  why  nails  aren’t  left  anywhere;  they’re  blessed  so  that  the  Evil  One  won’t  get  boards 
for  his  boat.  Yes,  there  they  regarded  that  a  sin,  and  knew  what  caused  a  reahka,  and  what 
didn’t.  Yes,  I  too  have  followed  that  and  I  don’t  cut  them  and  put  them  into  the  fire  (441). 


The  norms  of  hygiene  included  certain  of  the  prohibitions  dealing  with 
the  washing  of  hands,  the  separation  of  bowls,  the  feeding  of  babies,  sexual 
intercourse,  etc.  The  breach  of  these  norms  produced  reahka.  It  was  a  rule 
that  hands  must  be  washed  when  coming  in  before  starting  household  chores 
or  other  tasks.  There  was  a  hand  bowl44  beside  the  door  for  this  purpose. 
Hygiene  was  also  promoted  by  the  strict  eating  norms  and  by  the  care  with 
which  the  bowls  were  washed.  People  were  warned  against  touching  with 
urine-soiled  hands  the  infants,  not  only  because  that  was  reahka,  but  also 
because  the  baby  would  die  as  a  result  (1211). 
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Following  sexual  intercourse,  a  mother  was  not  supposed  to  touch  her 
child  before  she  had  washed  herself,  at  least  the  hands  and  breasts,  particularly 
if  she  was  breast-feeding  (1210).  Accordingly,  it  was  customary  to  have  a 
wash  bowl  at  hand  when  coitus  was  planned  and  to  wash  oneself  after  the 
act  (1210).  In  Marina  Takalo’s  opinion,  people  became  “pagans”  when  they 
performed  coitus  (1210).  This  norm  she  had  learned  from  her  aunts  and 
sisters. 

16.5.  The  Separation  of  Bowls.  The  dining  norms  of  the  Old  Believers  were 
manifested  in  the  strictly  observed  kuppiviero,  or  separation  of  the  bowls. 
The  members  of  each  viero,  the  Islanders,  the  Tuhkanes  and  even  the  out- 
caste  Mierolaines,  ate  different  dishes.  Before  meals  each  person  was  required 
to  say  in  Karelian  the  prayer,  “Lord,  in  Jesus  Christ’s  name,  forgive  us  our 
sins.”  One  also  had  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice  in  front  of  the  icon. 
However,  a  Saariviero  member,  a  Tuhkane,  and  a  Mierolaine  were  not 
allowed  to  perform  the  rite  at  the  same  time.  The  others  had  to  stand  while 
the  members  of  one  viero  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  reason  for  this  was 
the  maintenance  of  ritual  purity:  one  was  not  allowed  to  pollute  someone 
else’s  viero  (690).  After  the  prayers  and  the  making  of  the  signs  of  the  cross 
were  completed,  one  could  go  to  the  table  to  eat.  After  the  meal  the  same 
ritual  was  represented. 

It  was  customary  to  ask  a  stranger  who  came  to  the  house  concerning  his 
viero  membership,  so  that  the  food  might  be  placed  into  the  appropriate 
bowl  (840).  Naturally,  members  of  minority  groups  such  as  the  Islanders 
were  forced  to  carry  their  own  bowls  with  them  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of 
their  socio-religious  status  (cf.  §  15.6).  Thus,  many  Old  Believers  took  their 
so  called  staroviero  stautsa,  or  “Old  Belief  bowl,”  with  them  on  visits  and 
journeys  (846).  The  bowls  of  the  Mierolaines  were  not  washed  together  with 
other  dishes,  because  it  was  believed  that  in  the  wash  basin  the  Mierolaine 
bowl  would  pollute  the  dishes  of  the  Old  Believers  (408). 

Folklore  collectors45  and  explorers  who  travelled  through  northernmost 
Viena  during  the  19th  century  experienced  very  concretely  the  institution 
of  the  separation  of  the  bowls.  They  found  that  Old  Believers  did  not  allow 
strangers  to  eat  out  of  their  bowls.  In  1839  when  the  linguist  M.  A.  Castren 
arrived  in  Kiestinki  at  the  village  of  Vaarakyla,  inhabited  solely  by  Old 
Believers,  he  was  not  offered  food  at  one  house  because  the  household  had 
no  dishes  for  followers  of  other  creeds.  On  that  occasion  Castren  asked  the 
residents  whether  it  was  a  bigger  sin  to  force  a  fellow  creature  to  suffer  hunger 
and  thirst  or  to  pollute  a  wooden  bowl.  Then  one  old  man  solemnly  promised 
Castren  food,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  eat  out  of  a  wooden  bowl.  Instead, 
he  was  given  an  earthenware  bowl.  The  pollution  would  namely  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  former  so  deeply  that  it  could  not  have  been  washed  away,  whereas 
from  the  latter  it  could  be  gotten  rid  of  by  a  vigorous  scrubbing  with  sand 
and  water.46  Elias  Lonnrot,  who  was  a  medical  physician  by  training,  saw 
a  positive  side  in  these  and  certain  other  prohibitions  insofar  as  importance 
was  attached  to  cleanliness.47 

16.6.  I  he  .\orms  of  Dining  and  of  Everyday  Tasks.  In  addition  to  the  dining 
norms  followed  in  particular  by  the  Old  Believers,  there  were  other  collective 
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rules  of  etiquette  connected  with  eating,  the  breaking  of  which  was  said  to 
constitute  a  reahka.  Before  dining  one  had  to  wash  the  hands  and  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  three  times.  Neither  was  food  given  to  the  children  in  the 
morning  before  they  had  washed  themselves,  recited  the  morning  prayer 
and  made  a  cross.  Women  had  to  eat  with  a  hat  on,  men  without,  or  as  Mrs. 
Takalo  expressed  it; 

One  didn’t  go  to  eat  unless  one  had  a  ribbon  on  the  head,  even  girls.  Otherwise,  if  a 
woman  was  without  a  scarf  she  would  die  and  eat  that  food  ’in  that  air;’  but  a  man  wasn’t 
allowed  to  eat  with  a  cap  on  his  head  (440). 


The  table  also  had  to  be  covered  with  a  cloth  during  mealtime  (585). 

The  norms  concerning  dining  frequently  favoured  a  Devil  sanction.  One 
was  not  permitted  to  cross  one’s  legs  at  the  knee  or  to  swing  the  feet  while 
eating  because, 

It  is  a  sin.  Sin  is  eating  while  a  leg  rests  on  the  knee;  the  Devil  sits  on  the  crossed  knee. 
If  you  swung  your  leg  while  eating,  then  you  rocked  the  Devil’s  baby.  So  have  I  commanded 
my  children,  and  have  I  not  been  right  (1169,  1170)? 


Eating  with  the  left  hand  was  also  a  reahka,  nor  was  one  allowed  while  cooking 
or  eating  to  “fart”  (494). 

There  was  also  some  practical  value  in  dining  prohibitions,  e.g.  in  that 
against  starting  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Takalo  observed:  “It 
caused  poverty.  He  was  warned  who  had  the  habit  of  eating  in  the  evening. 
Housewives  were  warned  to  leave  some  bread  at  mealtime  so  that  there’d 
be  something  to  take  a  bite  from  in  the  evening”  (579). 

Certain  norms  connected  with  everyday  tasks  were  explained  by  sanctions 
of  bad  luck  (cf.  e.g.  §  27).  One  was  not  permitted  to  step  on  the  doorsill, 
otherwise  the  luck  of  the  household  would  vanish  (580).  It  was  forbidden 
to  take  the  garbage  out  in  the  evening,  or  else  the  luck  of  the  house  would 
leave  with  it  (581).  Young  people  were  enjoined  from  washing  themselves 
in  the  evening.  If  they  did  so,  they  would  be  punished  by  getting  an  old 
spouse,  or  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  words,  “One  gets  an  old  bedmate  if  one  washes 
in  the  evening”  (581).  The  rule  about  the  manner  of  placing  logs  into  the 
oven  also  had  the  sanction  of  misfortune:  “It  was  not  allowed  to  put  a  stick 
of  firewood  ’against  the  grain’48  into  the  oven;  luck  will  go  against  you” 
(582).  If  the  person  stoking  the  fire  was  a  woman,  misfortune  might  fall  upon 
her  in  childbirth :  “Children  were  born  backwards,  if  one  put  a  stick  of  fire¬ 
wood  against  the  grain  into  the  oven”  (582). 

16.7.  Norms  Regarding  Luxuries  and  Lightheartedness.  The  eating  norms  of 
the  Old  Believers  limited  the  consumption  of  luxury  drinks  and  foodstuffs. 
The  elderly  Islanders  had  severer  norms  than  the  Tuhkaviero  and  they 
strictly  prohibited  the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco 
(841).  Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  that  in  the  village  ofOulanka  many  of  the  Islanders 
never  committed  these  sins  (841).  Lonnrot  had  noticed  during  his  travels  in 
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northernmost  Vicna  that  smoking  was  not  allowed  in  most  houses.  Sometimes 
the  head  of  the  household  gave  him  permission,  but  then  the  women  left 
the  room  for  as  long  as  he  smoked.  The  Orthodox  Mierolaines  took  a  more 
liberal  attitude  towards  luxury  consumption  goods.  For  example,  in  Marina 
Takalo’s  native  homestead,  coffee,  tea  and  spirits  were  drunk.  Nevertheless, 
Mrs.  Takalo  considered  the  use  of  these  to  be  reahka. 

Whistling  was  also  a  reahka,  especially  when  done  in  the  living  room. 
The  sanction  referred  to  the  Devil:  By  whistling  one  called  the  Evil  One 
(509).  Many  of  the  norms  had  sanctions  pertaining  to  bad  luck  in  the  form 
of  loss  of  health  (§  30.).  Mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  norm  forbidding 
spitting  into  the  fire.  The  penalty  against  breaking  it  was  cold  sores  on  the 
lips  (512).  Furthermore,  sensual  pleasure  of  all  kinds  was  considered  sinful. 
“If  in  the  lust  of  the  flesh  you  do  something  for  enjoyment;  if  you  do  it,  then 
that  is  a  reahka  (446).” 

16.8.  Norms  on  the  Performance  of  Folklore.  Certain  genres  were  censured  in 
Oulanka  as  reahka  —  in  particular  the  joikus,  rhyming  folk  songs  and  the 
pajos,  or  Russian  play  songs.  Joiku  singing  was  considered  especially  sinful 
because  in  no  other  genre  was  so  much  abuse  hurled  at  others  as  in  the  joikus 
(508).  After  Marina  Takalo  had  begun  to  present  folklore  to  interwievers 
at  the  end  of  the  1950s,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  storytelling  itself  was 
a  reahka  started  to  bother  her.  She  told  me  that  she  had  gone  to  a  priest  to 
confess  her  sins  before  participating  in  Holy  Communion,  and  that  she  had 
discussed  these  songs  and  folk  tales,  and  asked  whether  sin  would  come  of 
them.  The  priest  had  replied  “No”  (928),  and  Mrs.  Takalo  was  apparently 
satisfied  with  his  answer.  In  Oulanka  they  had  nevertheless  been  considered 
to  be  reahkas  by  the  Old  Believers. 

16.9.  Norms  Regarding  the  Holy.  Many  reahkas  were  connected  with  the 
incorrent  performance  of  rites.  As  mentioned  earlier,  one  had  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  say  the  prayer,  “Lord  in  Jesus  Christ’s  name,  forgive 
us  our  sins,”  in  front  of  an  icon  thrice  before  and  after  meals.  The  same  ritual 
was  performed  in  the  morning  before  beginning  work  (690).  In  addition, 
there  were  norms  concerning  the  handling  of  icons  both  at  home  and  at 
the  graveyard.  For  example,  one  was  not  allowed  to  touch  someone  else’s 
icon.  A  great  many  other  sins  associated  with  the  neglect  or  incorrent  ex¬ 
ecution  of  rites  may  be  surmised  from  an  examination  of  the  rites  described 
later  (sections  G  and  H). 

Various  prohibitions  were  connected  with  life  and  work  on  holy  days 
(cf.  §  26).  Of  the  days  of  the  week,  Sunday  and  also  Wednesday  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  holy,  and  one  was  not  permitted  to  eat  any  fatty  food  then. 
The  consumption  of  fatty  foods  was  likewise  forbidden  on  Fridays.  People 
were  especially  admonished  not  to  cut  their  fingernails  on  holy  days.  If  one 
cut  nails  then,  the  Devil  would  make  a  boat  out  of  them.  It  was  also  said 
that  the  fingernails  cut  on  holy  days  would  grow  “twice  as  fast.”  Sanctions 
relating  to  the  other  world  forewarned  people  against  whittling  wood  on  holy 
days.  If  one  burned  chippings  then,  they  would  be  burned  on  one’s  back  “in 
the  future  (449).  The  annual  centre  of  gravity  of  socio-religious  norms  lay  on 
the  fasting  season,  i.e.  Lent  (cf.  §  26.7.). 


F.  THE  SUPERNATURAL  EXPERIENCE 


17.  THE  ENCOUNTER  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL 

17.1.  The  Individual  Response  to  the  Supernatural.  The  affective  level1  of  reli¬ 
giosity  is  particularly  manifested  in  man’s  experiences  about  the  supernatural. 
Yinger,  among  others,  has  emphasized  the  differences  prevailing  definitions 
given  by  the  official  religion  and  individual  experiences.2  The  distinction 
is  necessary  because  the  experiences  are  products,  not  only  of  the  religious 
values  and  structures,  but  also  of  the  individual  tendencies  involved  and  the 
social  situations  in  which  they  find  themselves.  According  to  Yinger,  the 
analysis  of  experiences  from  the  point  of  view  of  ’field  theory’3  is  needed. 
I  quote:  “Therefore,  we  need  a  field  perspective:  Individuals  are  culturally 
prepared  for  certain  experiences,  both  by  specifically  religious  values  and 
by  relevant  secular  norms.  They  are  also  affected  by  the  situation,  particularly 
by  the  kinds  of  support  they  are  getting  from  others.  And  their  religious 
experiences  are  influenced  by  their  values,  needs,  and  motives,  both  those 
that  spring  directly  from  their  religious  training  and  those  that  result  from 
the  full  range  of  their  socialization.”4 

Yinger  accepts  the  definition  suggested  by  Wach :  “We  can  define  religious 
experience  ...  as  a  response  to  what  is  seen  as  ultimate  reality.”6  From  the 
analytical  point  of  view,  the  concept  defined  as  above  seems  to  be  rather 
vague  and  too  wide.  The  taxonomy  concerning  variables  affecting  religious 
experiences  has  more  analytical  use.  Three  such  factors  are  suggested  by 
Yinger:  1.  intensity,  2.  temporal  referent,  and  3.  the  attitude  toward  the 
surrounding  social  order.6 

In  this  study  the  supernatural  experiences  known  to  Marina  Takalo  are 
analyzed  in  space  and  time  referring  to  the  spatial,  temporal  and  social 
circumstances  of  the  White  Sea  Karelian  cultural  environment.  The  main 
emphasis,  however,  lies  in  the  reciprocal  relations  between  the  supernatural 
experiences  and  the  individual  personality,  world  view  and  unique  life  his¬ 
tory.  The  basic  concept  of  the  ’supernatural  experience’  is  regarded  as  an 
interactional  situation  in  which  a  religious  personality  or,  rather,  through 
him  the  religious  tradition  actualizes  an  encounter  with  one  or  more  super¬ 
natural  beings  that  dominate  his  beliefs. 

In  a  supernatural  experience,  a  religious  frame  of  reference7  is  actualized 
on  an  experiental  and  behavioural  level.  The  frame  of  reference  includes  both 
unique  and  collective  elements  (cf.  §  2.4.). 

The  members  of  every  social  community  share,  at  least  in  certain  respects, 
the  same  world  view  and  religious  frame  of  reference,  which  commonly  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  supernatural  beings.  Under  certain  spatial  and  temporal 
conditions  the  religious  frame  of  reference  is  more  likely  to  be  actualized 
for  a  believing  person.  These  circumstances  include  periods  of  transition 
(e.g.  changes  of  social  status,  crucial  junctures  of  the  seasonal  economy), 
times  of  crisis  (e.g.  breaches  of  taboo,  serious  illnesses,  threatened  occupational 
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luck),  and  the  physical  or  psychic  proximity  to  the  sacred  (e.g.  travel  in 
the  domain  of  a  guardian  spirit).  Under  these  circumstances  extraordinary 
and  even  ordinary  events  are  likely  to  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the 
associated  background  of  supernatural  belief.  In  addition,  certain  individuals 
are  more  sensitive  and  susceptible  of  having  supranormal  experiences.  This 
type  of  a  personality  could  be  named  the  homo  religiosus .8 

17.2.  Casual  and  Ritual  Encounters.  In  studying  supernatural  experiences  it 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  casual  and  ritual  encounters  with  super¬ 
natural  beings.9  The  casual  encounter  is  generally  unexpected  and  surprising 
in  nature.  The  experiencer  believes  himself  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  super¬ 
natural  being,  as  the  object  of  its  activities.  Often  he  becomes  frightened,  having 
realized  that  he  has  broken  one  of  the  norms  the  being  in  question  guards. 
Usually  the  person  flees  and,  in  his  distress,  resorts  to  some  incantation, 
prayer,  or  other  protective  rite. 

The  elements  of  surprise  and  fright  are  lacking  from  ritual  encounters.  Here 
a  homo  religiosus  seeks  contact  with  the  supernatural  being  by  means  of 
traditional  rite  formulas.  For  example,  a  fisherman  may  offer  part  of  his 
first  spring  catch  to  the  water  spirit;  the  herdsman  may  sacrifice  a  cow’s 
first  calf  to  the  spirit  of  the  cow  shed ;  or  the  residents  of  a  household  in  mourn¬ 
ing  may  take  offerings  of  food  to  the  graveside  of  the  deceased.  The  believer 
considers  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  the  activity,  and  not  the  object.  He  has 
command  of  the  ritual  techniques  needed  and  knows  beforehand  how  he 
will  act  and  why.  The  appearance  of  the  supernatural  being  or  of  some  other 
influence  exerted  by  it  is  felt  to  be  favourable  and  plays  a  positive  social 
function. 

The  tradition  concerning  casual  encounters  is  mainly  manifested  in  mem- 
orates,  while  rite  descriptions  and  incantations  include  information  about 
ritual  encounters  with  supernatural  beings. 

17 .3.  The  Role  Distribution  and  the  Domains  of  Supernatural  Beings.  The  religious 
tradition  of  northernmost  Viena  included  elements  from  Karelian  ethnic 
religion10  as  well  as  from  Eastern  Christianity,  the  elements  of  the  latter 
came  both  from  the  side  of  the  Old  Believers  and  the  Orthodox  Church. 
As  an  accumulated  entirety,  the  religious  tradition  provided  a  homo  religiosus 
with  a  broad  and  manifold  choice  of  supernatural  beings  as  possible  objects 
of  belief  and  worship.  The  inclusion  of  so  many  different  supernatural  beings 
in  the  world  view  and  behaviour  of  the  same  person  was  rendered  possible 
by  a  very  sharply  defined  role  distribution 11  in  the  beings’  fields  of  activity. 

I  he  role  expectations  projected  onto  the  beings  were  traditional  and  schemat¬ 
ic.  I  heir  behaviour,  manner  of  exerting  influence,  forms  of  action,  duties, 
as  well  as  the  times  and  places  for  their  actualization  were  common  knowledge. 

I  he  specificity  of  the  roles  ascribed  to  supernatural  beings  were  partic¬ 
ularly  evident  in  the  case  of  the  guardian  spirits,  or  haltijas  (cf.  §  19).  The 
guardian  spirits  ol  different  buildings  and  localities  had  charge  of  their  re¬ 
spective  territory  and  of  the  sector  of  economic  or  other  activities  conducted 
there.  1  he  domain  of  the  house  spirit  embraced  the  household  and  yard, 
that  ol  the  cow  shed  spirit  the  cattle-shelter,  that  of  the  sauna  spirit  the  bath¬ 
house,  and  that  of  the  riihi  spirit  the  combined  drying-threshing  barn.  When 
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one  left  the  sphere  of  the  farmyard,  one  entered  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  forest  spirit.  When  travelling  on  water,  one  was  dealing  with  the  water 
spirit.  The  distribution  of  domains  was  reflected  in  the  interpretation  of  supra- 
normal  experiences,  and  also  in  the  guardian  spirit  cult  in  which  the  ritual 
activities  directed  towards  each  spirit  were  performed  at  predetermined 
times  in  traditional  locations  within  the  territory  of  the  respective  being. 

17.4.  Empirical  and  Nonempirical  Supernatural  Beings.  Marina  Takalo’s  in¬ 
formation  indicated  that  although  Oulanka  residents  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  mainly  followed  the  behavioural  patterns  acquired  from  their  sociali¬ 
zation  in  Eastern  Christianity  (cf.  §  22.2),  they  had  empirical  experiences 
almost  solely  of  the  supernatural  beings  of  their  ethnic  religion.  Marina 
Takalo’s  tradition  dealt  with  the  most  central  supernatural  beings  and  motifs 
of  that  culture  viz.:  omens  and  post  facto  signs  (§  18),  guardian  spirits  (§  19), 
dead  beings  (§  20),  also  the  supernatural  rewards  or  punishments  for  tabu 
deeds  (§21). 

The  role  expectations  projected  upon  empirical  supernatural  beings  were 
generally  traditional  and  schematic.  Furthermore,  the  domains  of  the  guardian 
spirits,  such  as  the  forest  ruler,  were  limited  to  a  specific  territory,  in  this 
case  to  the  woods.  Certain  supernatural  beings  were  encountered  either 
casually  or  ritually  depending  upon  the  situation  and  the  experiencer’s  active 
frame  of  reference.  This  was  the  case  with  both  guardian  spirits  and  dead 
beings.  In  rites,  guardian  spirits  were  sometimes  encountered  as  a  social 
group,  although  never  so  in  private  experiences.  The  dead  beings  of  memorates 
were  solitary  beings,  whereas  in  rite  descriptions  the  collective  dead12  of 
the  family  was  the  object  of  the  ancestor  cult. 

Some  supernatural  beings  of  Viena’s  ethnic  religion  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  encounterable  but  were  no  longer  so  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  sauna,  the  mill,  and  the 
treasure.  Marina  Takalo,  for  example,  told  only  legends  about  them.  She 
kept  the  supernatural  beings  of  memorates  distinctly  apart  from  both  the 
nonempirical  beings  of  origin  legends  (§  36)  and  the  Active  beings13  such  as 
the  sauna-guardian  Jakapapa  (247),  which  had  the  function  of  frightening 
children.  The  manifest  difference  between  the  nonempirical  beings  of  folk 
tales  and  the  encounterable  ones  was  reflected  in  her  answer  to  my  question 
about  the  existence  of  mountain  goblins  and  giants. 

I  have  not  seen  them,  but  tales  are  told  about  them.  It’s  the  same  thing  with  the 
goblin  and  the  giant.  Who  knew  whether  or  not  to  believe  when  only  tales  were  told 
about  them  (962). 


The  historical  saints  of  incumbent  Eastern  Christianity  were  also  nonempirical 
and  actualized  either  in  the  saint’s  legends,  aetiological  legends,  or  incan¬ 
tations. 

17.5.  The  Dimensions  of  Marina  Takalo' s  Supranormal  Experiences.  A  basic 
assumption  of  Marina  Takalo’s  world  view  was  the  existence  of  a  super¬ 
natural  world  which  under  certain  circumstances  interacted  with  the  phenom- 
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enal  world  of  sense  experience.  She  affirmed  that,  “the  spiritual  world 
moves  but  doesn’t  show  itself  to  everybody”  (371).  Mrs.  Takalo  apparently 
knew  Oulanka’s  collective  religious  tradition  better  than  the  average  resident. 
Her  tradition  items  dealt  with  all  the  most  important  supernatural  beings 
of  Vienan  culture,  including  both  nonempirical  and  empirical  ones.  In  the 
corpus  of  Marina  Takalo’s  supranormal  knowledge,  the  explanatory  model 
of  omens  and  signs  dominated  with  26.7  %  of  the  tradition  items.  The  share 
of  the  dead  being  tradition  was  21.3  %,  that  of  the  guardian  spirits  16.7  % 
that  of  Piessa14  i.e.  the  Evil  One  4.3  %,  and  that  of  unidentified  and  unnamed 
numens 15  1.8  %.  The  related  motifs  of  the  wizard  institution  and  breach 
of  taboo  respectively  accounted  for  19.9  %  and  9.3  %  of  the  tradition.  Mrs. 
Takalo  remained  all  her  life  faithful  to  what  she  had  seen  and  heard  in  Viena. 
In  this  regard  Marina  Takalo’s  acculturation  in  Finland  did  not  affect  her 
expertise  in  Viena’s  collective  tradition,  even  if  she  did  not  always  experience 
or  interpret  religious  matters  “in  the  manner  of  Viena.” 

The  religious  actuality  of  supernatural  beings  was  revealed  in  the  proportion 
of  the  number  of  memorates  about  each  being  to  the  total  of  the  material. 
Memorates  comprised  the  majority,  i.e.  58.7  %,  of  the  items  about  omens, 
further  38.5  %  of  the  taboo  breach  items,  25  %  of  the  Piessa  material,  23.4  % 
of  the  guardian  spirit  material,  and  21.7  %  of  the  items  about  dead  beings. 
However,  the  most  actual  was  the  wizard  tradition  regarding  which  64.3  % 
of  the  items  were  descriptions  of  personal  supranormal  events.  Of  her  58 
personal  memorates  (cf.  Table  below)  30  dealt  with  personal  experiences 
of  omens  and  signs,  two  with  dead  beings,  one  with  the  forest  ruler,  one 
with  an  unidentified  numen,  five  with  breach  of  taboo,  and  19  with  wizards.16 
In  examining  the  corpus  of  Marina  Takalo’s  supranormal  tradition  (Table 
p.  124)  it  can  be  seen  that  she  was  rather  unproductive  in  the  case  of  ex¬ 
periential  guardian  spirit  and  dead  being  tradition. 

Marina  Takalo  once  explained  her  attitude  towards  the  supernatural 
world  in  the  following  way: 

I  have  always  wondered  why  I’ve  been  spared  from  having  to  see  any  spooks.  Nor  am 
I  at  all  afraid  of  spooks  or  anything  else;  thus  it  hasn’t  happened.  Another  thing  is  that 
although  I’ve  moved  about  in  the  woods  so  much,  I  haven’t  come  across  anything,  no  wolf, 
no  bear,  nothing  should  have  frightened  me  (948). 


Marina  Takalo’s  Personal  Memorates 


Supernatural 


being  or  other  Period 
interpretation 

1890— 

1910 

1910— 

1922 

1922 — 
1942 

1942— 

1955 

1955 — 
1970 

Total 

amount 

Percentage 
for  the  whole 
material 

Omens  and  signs 

5 

5 

5 

3 

12 

30 

68,2 

Dead  beings 

— 

2 

_ 

_ . 

_ 

2 

15,4 

Guardian  spirits 

— 

— 

_ 

-  ■ 

1 

1 

6.7 

Numen 

1 

— 

_ 

1 

25.0 

Breach  of  taboo 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

5 

50,0 

Wizards 

8 

8 

2 

1 

— 

19 

52,8 

15 

17 

7 

6 

13 

58 
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This  assumption  suggests  that  Marina  Takalo  did  not  usually  consider  her 
own  experiences,  about  which  there  were  58  personal  memorates,  to  be 
supernatural.  As  she  aged,  the  frequency  of  her  omen  experiences  increased. 
The  high  incidence  of  her  favourite  explanatory  models,  the  omen,  sign, 
and  breach  of  taboo,  implied  a  tendency  to  rationalize  experiences.  They 
also  pointed  towards  her  special  character  as  a  tradition  bearer  and  homo 
religiosus.  She  was  a  rationalist  and  a  fatalist  (§  40.4). 

Particularly  interesting  information  about  Marina  Takalo’s  cosmology,  or 
conception  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  of  her  intimate  religious  experiences, 
was  offered  by  the  more  than  10  personal  memorates  based  on  dream  ex¬ 
periences  which  she  remembered  in  detail.  Her  dreams  involved  visions, 
auditory  experiences  and  tactile  sensations.  She  recounted  that  she  conversed 
in  the  “dream  world”  with  both  friends  and  strangers  (947).  Mrs.  Takalo 
considered  the  seeing  of  dreams  to  be  strong  proof  of  “the  existence  of  the 
spirit  world,”  especially  because  in  dreams  one  could  even  see  the  dead  or 
persons  who  were  strangers  and  lived  far  away  (457).  Mrs.  Takalo  related 
that,  after  her  husband  died,  relations  with  him  were  continued  in  the  dream 
world.  For  example,  during  the  six  months  following  his  death,  i.e.  between 
September  1961  and  February  1962,  she  saw  him  four  times  in  her  dreams 
(495).  According  to  the  dreams,  work  continued  as  when  he  lived,  chopping 
firewood  and  performing  other  everyday  chores.  Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  she 
never  thought  when  she  dreamt  about  her  husband  that  he  was  dead:  “He 
is  as  alive  as  alive  can  be”  (459). 

17.6.  The  Transmission  Chain  of  Memorates.  Religio-anthropological  depth 
research  methods17  make  it  possible  to  clarify  the  phases  of  the  transmission 
process  through  which  an  item  of  religious  tradition  passes  preceding  the 
interview  and  the  recording  of  the  item.  In  case  the  item  is  based  upon  religious 
experience,  its  transmission  chain  can  be  depicted  with  the  aid  of  the  following 
diagram: 


experience 

Y 

experiencer - 

i 

intermediaries  — ► 
1  . 

the  last  informant 

I 

interviewer  - 


- >-  interpretation  — >-  the  first  account 

x  — >  x  — >  x  — >-  x  — >-  oral  accounts 

- >  the  last  oral  account 

- >  the  first  written  account 


The  transmission  chain  can  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  social  and  verbal 
interaction  between  individuals  in  a  community.  The  transfer  of  religious 
culture,  as  that  of  other  oral  tradition,  is  basically  a  question  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  information  in  a  chain,  where  the  first  link  is  the  eye-witness  of 
an  incident  or  the  experiencer  of,  for  example,  a  religious  encounter.  The 
next  link  is  the  person  to  whom  he  relates  his  experience.  This  person  may 
in  his  turn  forward  the  information,  in  which  case  the  chain  of  informants 
gains  another  link.  Each  link  in  this  chain  is  important,  but  the  last  informant’s 
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role  is  decisive.  It  is  his  task  either  to  write  down  the  received  oral  message 
or  to  dictate  it  to  another  person,  e.g.  a  researcher,  who  sets  it  down  in  writing. 

The  memorates  told  by  Marina  Takalo  are  interesting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  transmission  process  because  it  can  be  shown  in  every  case  how 
many  links  there  are  in  the  chain  from  the  experiencer  down  to  the  storyteller. 
There  are  58  first-hand  memorates  based  on  her  personal  experiences,  that 
is  to  say  47,9  per  cent  of  the  whole  memorate  material.  There  are  53  second¬ 
hand  memorates  i.e.  43,8  per  cent,  in  which  Mrs.  Takalo  reported  religious 
experiences  she  had  heard  directly  from  the  experiencer.  Further,  there  are 
seven  third-hand  memorates  —  that  is,  5,8  per  cent.  The  number  of  fourth- 
hand  memorates  is  only  three,  i.e.  a  mere  two  per  cent.  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  memorate  tradition,  by  nature,  must  continually  be  renewed. 
New  experiences  strengthen  and  refurbish  the  belief  tradition.  In  the  Takalo 
material  there  regularly  are  at  most  two  links  in  the  chain  between  the  person  who 
encounters  a  supernatural  being  and  the  narrator.  Thus  with  regard  to  religious 
experiences,  Marina  Takalo  was  almost  invariably  the  first,  second,  third, 
or  at  most  fourth  narrator.  The  examination  of  the  narrative  context  is  then 
a  great  help  to  the  identification  of  a  memorate.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  such  narrative  details,  which  describe  experiences  but  which  are  un¬ 
necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  plot,  diminish  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  links  in  the  transmission  chain.  Hence,  there  are 
less  details,  the  farther  removed  one  is  from  the  moment  of  the  experience. 

In  the  case  of  Marina  Takalo,  ignorance  of  the  number  of  links  in  the 
chain  between  the  experiencer  and  the  informant  proved  to  be  the  very 
criterium  for  separating  memorates  from  legends.  All  those  supernatural 
narratives  whose  links  Mrs.  Takalo  could  not  identify  were  so  stereotyped 
in  their  style,  content,  structure  and  form  that  already  on  the  basis  of  these 
criteria  they  could  be  considered  to  be  legends. 

17.7.  The  Typology  of  Marina  Takalo's  Memorates.  Anthropologist  Bronislaw 
Malinowski  asked  the  natives  on  Kiriwina  island  for  the  names  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  units  of  their  tradition  and  thereby  discovered  a  natural  system  of  genre 
classification .18  From  the  genre-analytical  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mrs.  Takalo  also  distinguished  between  different  types  of  her 
tradition.  She  set  apart  the  so  called  “personal  experiences”  and  “experiences 
of  intimates  which  together  constituted  her  memorates  from,  on  the  one 
hand,  “hearsay,”  i.e.  local  legends,  and  on  the  other,  “stories”,  that  is  migra¬ 
tory  legends.19  Her  use  of  these  terms  was  frequent  enough  to  justify  our 
speaking  of  a  tradition  bearer’s  emic  system  of  genre  classification.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  after  telling  a  belief  legend  Marina  Takalo  was  wont  to  say,  “I  was 
not  there,  I  just  tell  stories.” 

For  source-critical  and  life-historical  reasons  it  seemed  to  be  suitable  to 
group  the  memorates  of  Marina  Takalo  into  four  subtypes,  viz.:  1.  personal 
memorates  based  upon  individual  experiences,  2.  family  memorates  experienced 
and  recounted  in  the  Nikitin  family  line,  3.  community  memorates  told  in  Oulanka 
and  I  aavo  about  the  experiences  of  local  inhabitants,  and  4.  emigration 
memorates  heard  between  1922 — 1970  from  Finns,  i.e.  representatives  of  a 
foreign”  culture.  I  able  (p.  125)  indicates  the  accumulation  in  time  and 
the  distribution  by  genre  and  motif  of  Marina  Takalo’s  experiential  supra- 
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The  Origins  of  Marina  Takalo’s 

Memorates 

Mrs.  Takalo  is 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Total 

Percentage 

narrator  narrator  narrator 

narrator 

amount 

0/ 

/o 

A.  Personal 

memorates 

58 

58 

47,9 

B.  Family 

memorates 

33 

27,3 

experienced  by 

1.  the  elder’s 

generation 

2 

1 

2.  the  parents 

3.  the  parent’s 

11 

generation 

2 

1 

1 

4.  the  own 

generation 

13 

2 

C.  Community 

memorates 

23 

19,0 

experienced  by 

1 .  the  parent’s 

generation 

10 

1 

1 

2.  the  own  generation 

10 

1 

D.  Emigration 

memorates 

experienced  by 
the  Finns 

7 

7 

5,8 

Total  amount 

58 

53 

7 

3 

121 

Percentage  % 

47,9 

43,8 

5,8 

2,3 

normal  tradition.  Besides  memorates,  also  folk  beliefs  and  belief  legends 
with  supernatural  contents  are  included  in  the  table.  The  proof  value  of  these 
genres  for  measuring  the  validity  of  religious  concepts  is  less  than  that  of 
memorates  (cf.  §  7.3). 

Of  the  total  number  of  Marina  Takakr’s  memorates  almost  half  were  based 
on  personal  encounters.  An  appreciable  number  of  memorates  stemmed 
from  the  experiences  of  members  of  her  family  line  (especially  the  members 
of  her  own  generation  and  her  parents),  while  fewer  were  based  upon  the 
experiences  of  other  residents  of  the  parish  village  and  Taavo.  Even  fewer 
were  derived  from  the  experiences  of  Finns.  In  the  study  of  Marina  Takalo5s 
individual  religion  the  evidence  value  of  her  personal  memorates  had  the 
greatest  weight.  Family  memorates  throw  light  upon  the  empirical  supra- 
normal  tradition  mainly  on  the  vertical  level  and  community  memorates 
on  the  horizontal  level.  The  sparsity  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  emigration  memorates 
testified  to  the  relative  insignificance  of  “foreign”  cultural  contacts  for  her 
personal  religious  repertoire. 

17.8.  The  Religious  Message  of  Memorates.  Memorates  are  the  most  reliable 
source  for  the  scholar  studying  the  affective  aspects  of  religion,  because  they 
reveal  the  situations  in  which  the  religious  tradition  was  actualized  and 
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began  to  influence  behaviour.  They  also  give  information  about  the  social 
contexts  of  beliefs,  about  religious  experiences,  their  experiencers  and  inter¬ 
preters,  about  the  interpretation  and  transmission  processes,  and  about  the 
society  which  preserves  a  religious  tradition.  Memorates  represent  an  em¬ 
pirical  supranormal  tradition.  That  is  why  they  have  no  fixed  or  formal 
characteristics.  One  way  of  recognizing  a  memorate  is  by  its  perception 
psychological  authenticity:  by  taking  into  account  the  perceptual  and 
other  social  psychological  factors,  one  can  observe  how  authentically  the 
memorate  being  studied  describes  the  supranormal  experience.  Content 
analysis  provides  another  useful  aid:  Memorates  containing  many  unique 
features  which  are  “unnecessary”  and  secondary  from  the  point  of  view  of 
narration  and  plot  are  mostly  “fresh”  and  authentic  and  likely  to  give  the 
most  reliable  picture  of  local  folk  belief.  The  third  method  concerns  the 
detailed  study  of  the  transmission  process  (§  17.6). 

In  my  article,  “Grenzprobleme  zwischen  Memorat  und  Sage,”  I  classified20 
memorates  according  to  their  content  and  form  (inclusive  of  style  and  struc¬ 
ture)  into  the  following  four  categories: 


traditional 

Content 

individual 


Form,  Style  &  Structure 
fixed  free  (variable) 


A.  traditional,  fixed  form 

B.  traditional  free  form 

C.  individual,  fixed  form 

D.  individual  free  form 

From  the  point  of  view  of  religious  experience,  Type  D  represents  the  most 
relevant  material.  Such  memorates  are  individual  in  their  style,  structure 
and  form,  and  their  content  is  not  based  upon  tradition.  Most  memorates, 
however,  belong  either  to  Type  B  whose  form  is  free  while  its  contents  convey 
traditional  information;  —  or  to  Type  C,  where  the  content  is  individual, 
while  form,  style  and  structure  are  stereotyped.  Type  A  could  be  classified 
as  a  legend  if  the  other  criteria,  e.g.  frequency  and  distribution,  supported 
this  hypothesis. 

Compared  with  memorates,  legends  are  a  secondary  source  for  students 
of  religion.21  Legends  are  characterized  by  impersonality  and  clearness  of  plot. 
Those  details  typical  of  memorates  which  are  essential  to  the  description  of 
the  experience  but  nonessential  to  the  plot  are  lacking  in  legends,  which 
stay  alive  primarily  because  of  their  interesting  content  and  entertainment 
value.  Comparative  research  is  necessary  in  order  to  separate  legends  with 
their  stereotyped  features  from  memorates  containing  unique  information 
derived  from  some  experience.  Further,  in  order  to  determine  the  religious  value 
of  legends  one  must  examine,  i.a.,  their  content,  from,  style,  structure  and 
frequency.  A  folk  belief  is  a  claim  about  the  supernatural  and  therefore  always 
a  generalization.  This  is  why  the  reliability  of  an  item  as  a  religious  source 
must  be  controlled  through  careful  frequency  analysis. 
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18.  OMINAL  TRADITION 

18.1.  Fate  and  Prophecy.  Marina  Takalo’s  faith  in  omens  harmonized  with 
her  fatalistic  world  view  (cf.  §  9.5).  She  thoroughly  believed  on  fate  and  in 
man’s  ability  to  foretell  future  happenings  as  well  as  the  main  phases  of  his 
life.  Referring  to  the  tradition  she  knew,  Mrs.  Takalo  claimed  that  the  length 
of  a  person’s  life  is  determined  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.22  In  other  words, 
a  definitive  path  of  life  is  ordained  at  the  time  of  birth  for  every  human  being, 
as  well  as  a  particular  manner  of  death:  “God  has  ordained  that  by  this 
death  you  go”  (1239).  Mrs.  Takalo  believed  that  she  walked  along  the  very 
path  of  life  and  fulfilled  in  her  life  the  very  task  that  the  Creator  had  ordained 
for  her.  During  hard  times  this  fatalistic  belief  compensated  for  her  feelings 
of  deprivation  (cf.  §  9.3.)  and  enabled  her  to  accept  her  lot. 

Mrs.  Takalo  stressed  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  dictates  of  God  or  Fate. 
No  one  should  say,  “I  won’t  go  there  or  there”  (329).  To  lend  support  to 
this  fatalistic  view,  Mrs.  Takalo  told  a  memorate  about  a  man  named  Aapro 
who  had  lived  at  the  hamlet  of  Vartielampi  in  Oulanka.  Although  Aapro’s 
boat  had  broken  in  two  in  the  middle  of  rapids,  he  had  survived  and  boasted 
that  he  at  least  would  not  die  by  drowning.  The  same  autumn  he  drowned 
in  Paajarvi  (329).  Man  could,  however,  gain  foreknowledge  either  through 
augury  or  through  detecting  and  correctly  interpreting  the  traditional  indi¬ 
cators  of  the  ominal  frame  of  reference.  Mrs.  Takalo  also  tried  to  abide  by 
the  omens.  She  observed,  “Nowadays  people  don’t  believe  that  omens  mean 
anything  that  omens  come  true.  I  just  have  so  much  faith  that  they  do”  (1447). 

18.2.  The  Typology  and  Distribution  of  Marina  Takalo' s  Ominal  Knowledge. 
The  omens  of  Marina  Takalo’s  tradition  corpus  can  be  grouped  into  four 
principal  categories,  viz.:  1.  omens  proper,  which  are  unambiquous  indicators 
of  coming  events,  2.  signs,23  i.e.  good  or  bad  portents  whose  interpretation 
and  meaning  usually  becomes  definitive  only  after  the  event,  3.  actively  sought 
portents,  and  4.  dreams.  Omens  and  signs  were  usually  visual  or  auditory 
phenomena,  sometimes  also  living  animals:  harbinger  animal >  (regarding 
which  cf.  §  18.5.)  while  dreams  (§  18.8.)  typically  involved  two  or  more  of 
the  experiencer’s  senses.  Casual  encounters  were  the  rule,  but  Oulankans 
sometimes  also  actively  sought  out  portents,  e.g.  in  the  Christmastide  listening 
rites  (§  26.5.),  in  the  divination  of  marriage  luck,  or  through  resorting  to 
fortune  tellers. 

In  the  corpus  of  Marina  Takalo’s  tradition  there  were,  all  told,  75  items 
of  omen  information.  Of  these  58.7  %  were  memorates,  33.3  %  folk  beliefs, 
but  only  8  %  were  legends.  Mrs.  Takalo  was  aware  that  many  of  her  omen 
memorates  followed  the  patterns  of  Vienan  collective  tradition,  and  she  often 
made  references  to  it  in  her  spontaneous  talk,  for  example  through  the  com¬ 
ment,  “that  was  widely  talked  about.” 

Of  these  memorates,  five  could  be  classified  as  community  memorates  and 
nine  as  family  memorates.  A  total  of  13.6  %  of  the  memorates  was  vertical 
tradition  based  on  the  omen  experiences  of  ancestors  (two),  parents  (three) 
and  members  of  their  generation  (one).  The  actuality  of  Marina  Takalo’s 
ominal  belief  was  to  be  seen  not  only  in  the  fact  that  68.2  %  of  the  omen 
memorates  reported  her  personal  experiences,  but  above  all  in  the  fact  that, 
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unlike  encounters  with  other  supranormal  beings,  she  was  continually  pro¬ 
ductive  with  regard  to  omen  experiences.  Omens  concentrated  in  the  most 
crucial  periods  of  her  life.  These  important  phases  included  the  departures 
from  Viena  Karelia  for  the  first  time  in  1922  and  for  the  second  time  in  1944, 
as  well  as  her  last  years,  particularly  with  regard  to  her  husband  Olli  Takalo’s 
death. 

It  can  well  be  said  that  omens,  signs  and  especially  dreams  constituted  the 
most  vital  supranormal  material  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  old  age.  Between  interviews 
she  often  recalled  having  seen  new  dreams  and  noticed  the  omens.  Very 
many  (40  %)  of  these  omens  were  experienced  during  the  period  of  her  old 
age,  the  years  1955 — 70.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Takalo  seems 
to  have  had  quite  a  number  of  omen  experiences,  a  major  part  of  them  in 
her  dreams.  Such  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  her  supranormal  experiences 
was  a  result  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  occurrences  of  illness,  old  age,  the  deaths 
of  relatives  and  friends  of  her  generation,  death  became  for  her  a  dominant 
frame  of  reference  which  governed  her  world  of  ideas  as  well  as  her  inter¬ 
pretations.  Thus,  she  interpreted  many  of  her  last  experiences  to  be  death 
omens,  as  well  as  she  spoke  about  portents  to  her  children  and  grandchildren 
now  and  then  (B  315). 

During  her  lifetime  Marina  Takalo  not  only  interpreted  casual  occurrences 
and  practised  ritual  augury,  but  also  consulted  fortune  tellers.  In  1920  Marina 
had  her  fortune  read  by  Gipsy-Riikka,  who  was  visiting  Oulanka  village. 
Riikka  and  the  other  gipsies  stayed  in  the  same  house  as  Marina  and  for  this 
reason  did  not  demand  any  fee.  In  1939  Mrs.  Takalo  met  in  Kemi  a  sediment- 
fortuneteller  who  divined  from  the  grounds  of  a  coffee  cup.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
opinion  the  fortune  teller’s  words  were  wholly  fulfilled.  She  attested:  “The 
dregs-fortuneteller  predicted  the  thread  of  my  life”  (1300).  The  prophecy 
that  Mrs.  Takalo  would  again  meet  her  long-lost  daughter  proved  true  in 
1965.  When,  in  the  winter  of  1969,  Mrs.  Takalo  had  a  fall  and  was  committed 
to  a  hospital,  the  last  prophecy  also  came  true.  According  to  it  she  would  have 
to  lie  in  bed  for  a  long  time  because  of  an  injured  leg  (1300). 

18.3.  A  Person’s  Doppelganger  as  Death  Omen.  Marina  Takalo  believed  that 
everyone  has  a  Doppelganger2,1,  or  personal  guardian  spirit.  She  pointed  out 
emphatically:  “Without  a  guardian  we  don’t  take  one  single  step;  do  you 
believe  it?”  (1022).  Marina  Takalo  regarded  as  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  Doppelganger  the  fact  that  often  after  the  death  of  a  close  relative 
she  had  felt  in  her  dreams  someone  come  and  touch  her.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
view,  the  sensation  of  the  touch  was  caused  by  the  fact  that,  “your  dead 
intimate  one  remembers  you,  comes  to  touch  and  caress  you.”  This  “toucher” 
was  in  her  opinion  the  very  “protector  (Doppelganger)  who  sometimes  walks 
in  front  of  a  person,  sometimes  behind,  sometimes  beside,  and  wherever  he 
pleases.”  In  the  1930s  an  Orthodox  priest  introduced  Marina  Takalo  to  the 
angel  tradition.  After  his  talk  she  began  to  ponder  if  this  guardian  angel  were 
not  precisely  the  same  as  the  Doppelganger  (1022).  Eventually  she  drew  a 
direct  parallel  between  the  personal-guardian  and  angel  traditions.  Of 
interest  in  this  comparison  is  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Takalo  identified  three  different 
categories  of  supernatural  beings  with  one  another:  Doppelgangers  and  the 
intimate  dead  of  the  ethnic  religion,  and  the  angels  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
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Marina  Takalo  made  a  critical  choice  between  the  various  elements  offered 
by  the  surrounding  Vienan  culture.  For  example,  she  did  not  accept  the  com¬ 
mon  Viena  Karelian  belief  that  there  should  be  a  sign  on  every  person 
indicating  how  long  he  would  live.  She  laughed  at  the  assertion  that  a  person 
with  big  ears  would  live  long.  She  recalled  having  heard  about  a  hipiehiiri 
or  “skinmouse,”  (Finn:  elohiiri  meaning  “the  mouse  of  life”)  which  sometimes 
affected  the  eye  so  that  the  eyelids  quivered,  jerked  or  could  not  move.  In 
Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  unlike  that  of  Pertti  Virtaranta’s  Vienan  informants,25 
this  “mouse”  did  not  presage  the  length  of  a  person’s  life  (1018). 

Invariably  when  a  supernatural  being  manifested  itself  in  human  form  and 
was  interpreted  to  be  an  omen,  it  was  according  to  Mrs.  Takalo  the  Doppel- 
ganger  of  a  person,  who  would  die  or  to  whom  something  extraordinary 
would  happen.26  A  memorate  belonging  to  this  category  is  analyzed  structur¬ 
ally  in  §  38.2. 

18.4.  The  Vision  of  Death  as  an  Omen.  Another  narrative  dealing  with  the 
same  theme  is  the  valuable,  vertical  family  memorate  regarding  the  murder 
of  peddler  Tero  Nikitin  from  Taavo  in  the  1860s  while  he  was  trading  in  the 
Aland  archipelago.  The  memorate  seems  to  have  been  retained  in  the  Nikitin 
family  mainly  because  of  its  family-historical  interest.  In  addition,  the  mem¬ 
orate  described  in  considerable  detail  how  the  men  of  Oulanka  practiced 
peddlery  (cf.  §  11.7.)  on  the  Aland  Islands.  Marina  Takalo  heard  the  mem¬ 
orate  from  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  events 
surrounding  his  brother’s  death,  because  he  had  been  asked  in  a  letter  to 
come  to  the  Aland  Islands  to  help  solve  the  murder,  which  he  subsequently  did. 

It  was  strange  how  my  late  uncle  came  across  omens.  He  was  at  home  in  the  autumn, 
went  outside  to  the  porch;  so  a  man  came,  hugged  him  with  gloves  on.  He  started  to  shout, 
Bring  light!  There  is  a  man  here!  —  Nobody  was  there.  Then  he  went  on  a  peddling  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Aland  Islands. 

The  custom  was  that  they  bought  goods  together  —  as  they  were  quite  a  few  peddlers 
—  and  then  the  goods  were  divided  and  everybody  left  in  his  own  direction.  And  that 
death  really  must  draw  people,  as  he  went  to  a  few  houses  then.  However  long  he  happened 
to  travel  there,  he  had  demanded,  “Come  along,  servants,  show  me  the  way!  I  want  to 
go  there  and  there!”  A  farm  hand  was  eating,  and  so  had  said  that  after  finishing  eating 
he  would  come  and  show  the  way.  So  they  went  to  that  crossroads  and  the  farm  hand  kept 
a  rock  in  his  fist.  That  farm  hand  probably  thought  that  he  must  kill  him  in  order  to  get 
his  money.  Already  earlier  he  had  taken  a  rock  into  his  fist  and  when  they  went  to  that 
crossroads,  the  farm  hand  said  to  my  late  uncle,  “Here  it  starts  now  —  that  path.  Along 
that  path!”  My  late  uncle  had  asked,  “How  much  do  I  owe  you  now?”  —  Five  pennies. 
It  was  the  money  of  that  time.  That  late  uncle  of  mine  was,  from  what  I  heard,  all  his 
life  bent  forward,  and  as  the  pack  was  like  that  on  his  back  and  he  began  to  take  money 
from  it,  that  farm  hand  hit  him  on  neck  with  the  stone. 

That  late  uncle  of  mine  started  to  fall  and  then  hit  that  farm  hand  with  a  stick  so  that 
he  too  fell.  But  one  hit  the  other  on  the  neck  while  the  other  could  only  hit  the  legs!  Then 
he  had  gotten  up  from  there  and  pounded  him  (MT’s  uncle)  and  started  to  drag  him, 
that  he  might  drag  him  into  the  sea.  But  that  ground  felt  like  waves  to  him,  so  he  couldn’t 
drag  him  farther  than  taking  him  from  the  road  behind  a  spruce  and  there  covered  him 
with  moss,  and  took  the  pack  and  watches  and  rings  and  everything.  —  Even  bachelors 
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wore  rings  there  in  Aland.  My  late  uncle  was  a  bachelor  too.  — •  So  the  farm  hand  hid 
everything. 

Then  the  maids  noticed  that  he  showed  up  with  a  watch  and  ring,  that  where  he  had 
gotten  them?  When  they  (peddlers)  travelled  they  had  a  meeting-place  where  they  gathered; 
my  late  uncle  had  always  been  the  first  to  come.  —  He  usually  had  good  luck  in  trading 
so  all  the  goods  went  quickly,  but  he  just  didn’t  show  up.  What  did  he  get  into?  Then 
they  started  to  inquire,  where  and  where  did  he  go?  They  started  with,  “Has  he  come 
here  from  there?”  —  “Where  did  he  go  from  this  place?”  —  “Well,  he  left  for  there.”  — 
So  they  always  asked  along  that  line.  When  they  went  to  that  house  from  which  the  farm 
hand  had  led  him,  they  asked,  “Has  he  been  here?”  —  “Yes,  and  our  farm  hand  left  to 
shew  him  the  way  to  the  crossroads.”  So  they  went  there  further  to  ask,  but  it  was  said, 
tha*  “he  hasn’t  come  here.” 

So  then  they  started  to  cross-examine  that  farm  hand,  and  when  hired  girls  yet  said 
that  he  had  shown  up  with  a  ring  and  a  watch,  then  they  ’caught’  him.  And  then  my  late 
father  went  there  too,  when  they  wrote  here  and  informed  us  that  he  (uncle)  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  people  of  the  house  were  eating  again  when  they  went  there  with  the  author¬ 
ities.  That  farm  hand  was  ordered  to  come  from  behind  the  table  and  handcuffs  were 
put  on  him.  They  asked  had  he  committed  the  murder?  —  No  he  had  not.  —  They  tightened 
the  handcuffs  so  that  his  hands  turned  black.  He  really  burst  out  crying.  He  said  that  he 
had  murdered  him.  Then  he  had  shown  the  way.  They  had  fetched  those  goods,  rings 
and  watches  and  everything.  It  was  said  about  my  late  uncle  that  he  was  a  good  man  (269). 


The  foregoing  narrative  resembles  a  chronicate  but  is  here  considered  with 
memorates  because  of  the  supranormal  omen  episode:  Tero  Nikitin  had 
namely  felt  a  gloved  man  grip  him;  when  light  was  brought  to  the  veranda, 
no  trace  of  the  man  could  be  seen.  After  the  murder  this  experience  was 
interpreted  to  be  a  sign  of  the  fateful  event.  However,  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  mind, 
the  memorate  did  not  involve  any  after-interpretation  of  the  experience 
because  Tero  Nikitin  had  already  recounted  the  ominous  occurrence  before 
leaving  for  the  Aland  Islands  (1447).  According  to  the  collective  tradition, 
the  grip  of  a  gloved  man  was  precisely  the  omen  for  murder:  the  farm 
hand  also  committed  the  crime  with  gloves  on  (157,  269). 

In  another  connection  Mrs.  Takalo  interpreted  the  gloved  man  of  the 
vision  to  be  death  itself:  “After  the  happening  was  witnessed  it  was  guessed 
that  it  (death)  would  claim  somebody,”  (998),  and  “His  death  came  to  greet 
him.”  (1447).  This  memorate  greatly  buttressed  Marina  Takalo’s  fatalistic 
world  view  in  regard  to  both  man’s  life  and  death. 

18.5.  Harbinger  Animals.  Of  many  harbinger  animals  Mrs.  Takalo  considered 
dogs  the  most  accurate.  According  to  Oulankan  collective  tradition,  a  dog 
presaged  death  il  it  perched  up  with  two  paws  and  began  to  howl  and  bark 
a  great  deal.  (1020)  The  omens  based  on  dog’s  behaviour  were  to  such  an 
extent  related  to  speculation  about  death  and  fortune  that  dogs  appear  at 
times  to  have  been  identified  with  both  a  person’s  Doppelganger  and  the 
house  spirit.  The  speculations  about  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  dogs 
were  similar  to  the  role  expectations  projected  upon  the  spirits  which  guard 
the  luck  of  the  individual  or  household,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
legend  (212). 
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Often  that  guardian  spirit  appears  before  something  happens.  Then,  either  a  death, 
fire  or  something  like  that  occurs.  Once  it  happened  again  that  a  dog  barked.  Then  the 
head  of  the  house  asked  the  farm  hand,  “What  is  the  dog  barking  at  now?”  Fie  answers, 
“Now  a  cow  of  this  house  is  going  to  go.  When  it  is  let  out  to  drink  it  will  drown  in  the 
water.”  He  didn’t  let  them  out,  but  had  the  water  carried  to  the  cows. 

Another  day  the  dog  barked  again.  So  the  head  of  the  house  said,  “What  does  it  bark 
at  now?”  —  The  farm  hand:  “The  rooms  will  burn!  Things  will  be  carried  out,  and  the 
dogs  will  divide  them,  what  ever  they  get  in  their  maws.”  And  so  the  head  of  the  house 
no  longer  lit  any  fires  in  his  rooms. 

Again  the  dogs  fight  and  bark  at  them.  “What  are  they  barking  at  now?”  — -  “You’re 
going  to  die;  a  funeral  will  be  held  here.”  —  That  had  happened  in  Karelia,  goods  were 
taken  to  the  graveyard  and  divided  there  among  the  people.  —  And  at  the  graveyard 
when  goods  are  divided,  breadcrumbs  fall,  and  these  they  share.  —  Then  the  head  of  the 
house  had  climbed  up  on  the  oven. 

And  so  the  omens  came  true.  That  farm  hand  always  said  that  when  the  dogs  fought 
they’re  sharing  them  (crumbs).  So  they  prevented  that  fire  and  the  death  of  that  cow, 
but  they  weren’t  able  to  prevent  their  own  deaths. 


Although  this  was  in  fact  a  migratory  legend  about  a  dog  as  a  death  omen, 
the  narrative’s  function  could  be  reduced  into  the  fatalistic  assertion  that  a 
man  cannot  prevent  his  death ,  because  it  is  predetermined,  including  both  time 
and  manner  of  death. 

Marina  Takalo  regarded  the  fox  to  be  another  harbinger  animal  from 
which  exact  portents  could  be  read.  While  as  a  daughter-in-law  in  Oulanka 
village  between  1919 — 22,  she  had  heard  a  community  memorate  about 
this  theme;  A  fox  had  run  up  the  outside  steps  to  the  door  of  the  Makkola 
homestead  and  then  jumped  up  against  the  door.  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo 
1919),  the  women  of  the  household  had  spoken  in  wonderment  about  the 
fox  well  before  the  deaths  occurred  in  the  family;  “Strange  it  was  when  for 
a  few  nights  a  fox  came  to  our  door,  stood  up  and  really  clattered!  To  that 
everybody  said  that  it  normally  doesn’t  bode  well  when  it  tries  to  get  into 
the  cottage,  it  always  bodes  ill.”  The  omen  occurred  during  the  Karelian 
Uprising  (cf.  §  8.4.).  Within  the  year  three  sons  of  the  Makkola  estate  died. 

In  many  cases  harbinger  animals  presaged  not  only  death  and  the  luck  of 
human  life,  but  also  occupational  luck.  To  cite  an  example,  Marina  Takalo 
recalled  that  while  fishing  with  her  husband  in  Kuusamo  during  1955 — 61, 
she  observed  fishing  omens  from  the  behaviour  of  cats,  birds,  etc.  ...  According 
to  her  account,  a  cat  was  an  accurate  omen  of  one’s  fishing  luck.  If  a  cat  sat 
on  the  steps  and  did  not  accompany  her  and  her  spouse  to  the  shore,  there 
was  hope  of  getting  a  good  catch.  But  if  the  cat  came  down  to  the  bank  and 
up  to  the  boat,  one  had  to  be  satisfied  if  one  caught  anything  at  all  (1024, 
1025). 

While  still  living  in  Viena,  Marina  Takalo  carefully  noted  the  species  and 
size  of  the  fish  caught  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  catch.  Oulanka’s  seine 
group,  consisting  of  the  women  of  the  village,  fished  every  summer  in  Lake 
Paajarvi  (492)  and  interpreted  in  detail  the  omens  of  the  catch  for  future 
fishing  luck  as  well  as  for  marital  luck. 

An  extraordinary  fish  or  an  exceptionally  large  catch  was  by  definition  a 
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Manas, 27  which  was  remembered  because  it  was  regarded,  according  to  the 
collective  tradition,  to  be  a  sign  of  either  exceptional  luck  or  exceptional 
misfortune.  The  netting  of  a  big  salmon  was  considered  to  be  a  sign  that 
someone  would  either  marry,  die  or  become  seriously  ill.  At  times  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  catch  could  be  a  good  omen.  Once  the  seine  crew  hauled 
three  salmon  from  the  same  seine  bag.  As  a  result  two  girls  married  (914). 
Another  time  a  rare  charr  trout  was  caught  from  Paajarvi  and  was  immediately 
interpreted,  by  the  older  women  present,  in  accord  with  the  Marras  frame 
of  reference,  to  be  a  bad  sign.  They  asked,  “What  can  that  mean?”  (115) 
When  the  news  came  two  or  three  days  later  that  Marina  Takalo’s  father’s 
aunt  Olonja  Nikitin  had  drowned  on  the  very  same  day  while  on  a  frhing 
trip  in  Lake  Kouta,  the  widely  accepted  explanation  was,  “That’s  what  it 
meant”  (915). 

The  consequences  of  an  exceptional  catch  was  sometimes  feared  so  much 
that  Mrs.  Takalo  could  even  recall  that  her  seine  group  had  once  burned 
a  very  large  catch  of  whitefish  at  Lake  Korkantsi  (913).  The  catch  was  burned 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  misfortune.  However,  after  that,  no  whitefish  was 
caught  from  the  lake.  For  these  circumstances  Mrs.  Takalo  offered  an  inter¬ 
pretation  which  differed  from  that  of  other  Taavo  residents,  namely  that  no 
whitefish  was  caught  thereafter  from  the  lake  precisely  because  the  catch 
had  been  burned. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  certain  birds  were  also  harbingers  of  fishing  luck. 
The  Lapland  jay  was  a  bird  of  good  luck.  Titmice  and  magpies,  however, 
were  omens  of  poor  fishing  luck.  Another  bird,  the  spotted  woodpecker, 
served  as  a  sign  or  omen  for  death  or  change  of  residence.  Marina  Takalo 
affirmed,  “A  woodpecker  omens  death  or  moving,”  and  told  to  have  learned 
this  from  many  experiences.  During  the  last  years  that  the  Takalos  lived  in 
Oulanka,  a  woodpecker  knocked  on  the  house  wall  for  over  a  year.  “Many 
wondered  why  that  woodpecker  came  there  to  knock.  That’s  where  the  wall 
stayed;  we  had  to  leave”  (1023).  After  her  flight  to  Finland  she  remembered 
the  common  explanation:  “It  bodes  no  good  if  a  woodpecker  comes”  (1023). 
Later,  in  1960,  a  woodpecker  visited  the  Takalos’  cottage  on  cape  Kentta- 
niemi  in  Kuusamo.  About  this  Mrs.  Takalo  testified,  “Many  times  papa 
(her  husband  Olli)  drove  that  woodpecker  away.  The  woodpecker  omened 
both  papa’s  death  and  my  moving  away.  The  room  stayed  behind,  and  so 
too  had  it  happened  in  Karelia”  (1023). 28 

18.6.  Children’s  Games  as  Omens.  Marina  Takalo  related  that  she  noted 
children’s  behaviour  carefully  because  their  games  and  pranks  could  be 
signs  or  omens.  From  her  own  children  she  noticed  three  such  instances.  Once, 
in  1917  or  1918,  three  of  her  children  held  a  playwedding  (1043):  The  bride 
died  and  her  body  was  set  on  a  bench  in  the  corner  and  covered,  and  two 
other  children,  then  five  or  six  years  old,  played  the  roles  of  lamenters.  The 
explanation  for  this  game  was  that  10  kilometres  away  one  couple  got  married, 
had  a  wedding,  and  were  married  for  three  weeks  whereupon  the  wife  died. 
At  another  time  children’s  games  foretold  war  (1044). 

Marina  lakalo  also  recounted  that  she  had  prophesied  her  own  life  through 
her  games.  Once  she  had  eight  dolls  of  which  she  buried  four.  In  her  opinion, 
this  play  with  the  dolls  showed  the  direction  of  her  life,  because  in  her  own 
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words,  “Eight  children  I  bore,  four  have  died  and  four  live.  Four  dolls  I  left 
and  four  I  kept.”  Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  she  still  remembered  the  doll  play 
so  clearly  that  the  place  where  she  had  buried  the  dolls  was  ever  before  her 
eyes. 

18.7.  Auditory  Omens.  Marina  Takalo  examined  not  only  the  omens  and 
signs  of  natural  phenomena  and  play,  but  also  the  auditory  ones  of  listening 
rites  (cf.  §  26.5.)  and  of  spontaneous  auditions.  A  common  auditory  omen 
was  the  crying  of  a  baby  which  could  not  be  seen.  It  signified  the  birth  of  an 
illegitimate  child.  If  a  mother  heard  the  cry  of  a  non-existent  infant,  it  foretold 
a  child  out  of  wedlock  for  her  daughter  (1029).  The  hearing  of  hymnody  or 
other  singing  foreshadowed  death.  Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  this  omen  had  once 
come  true  at  the  hamlet  of  Vartielampi  (1030). 

The  hearing  of  hammering  on  nails  or  of  forging  likewise  meant  death. 
Marina’s  brother  Hilippa  Nikitin  had  once  heard  in  the  parish  village  the 
hewing  of  boards  from  the  Poavila  house,  where  there  was  a  person  stricken 
ill.  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo’s  account,  Hilippa  had  not  visited  the  house 
and  therefore  did  not  know  that  anyone  was  sick  there :  This  was  the  criterion 
for  the  supernaturality  of  the  event.  As  soon  as  Hilippa  saw  Marina  and  Usti 
Nikitin,  he  asked,  “I  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  at  Poavila,  because  a 
board  is  being  hewn  there?”  Hilippa  added  that  two  boards  were  clapped 
together.  Marina  Takalo  was  the  first  to  interpret  the  sounds  (1000)  and, 
in  fact,  instantaneously  diagnosed  them  to  be  a  death  omen:  “Joukenie 
will  die.”  Joukenie  did  die  a  few  days  later,  and  thereby  confirmed  the  omen 
interpretation. 

Further,  ringing  in  the  ear  was  believed  to  represent  a  death  message. 
Ringing  in  the  left  ear  signified  a  dead  woman,  in  the  right,  a  man.  If  the 
ringing  was  heard  in  the  distance,  death  would  take  place  far  away;  if  it 
was  heard  nearby  death  too  would  occur  nearby  (443).  A  fire  in  the  fireplace 
which  whistled  or  squealed  was  also  a  death  omen:  Someone  would  die 
(1336).  Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  her  own  ears  could  clearly  distinguish  between 
different  death  messages. 

18.8.  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams.  About  her  dreams  Marina  Takalo  observed, 
“When  I  see  a  dream  I  take  note  of  it.  I  even  take  note  of  the  stars  in  the 
sky”  (1038).  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted  that  already  at  home  she  had  learned  to 
interpret  dreams.  She  claimed  that  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  had  dreams 
which  came  true  (947).  According  to  Marina  Takalo,  almost  every  Oulankan 
judged  his  own  dreams  by  asking  what  will  become  of  that.  All  dreams, 
however,  did  not  have  significance:  “If  you  see  a  dream,  but  can’t  remember 
it  exactly,  it  has  no  meaning.  If  you  remember  it  exactly,  the  meaning  will 
surely  come  in  time”  (457).  In  Oulanka  there  was  no  expert  specializing  in 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  she  had  spoken  about  her 
dreams  widely,  even  to  strangers.  At  the  same  time  she  had  compared  her 
“own  signs”  with  the  experiences  of  others  with  the  result  that  both  similarities 
and  differences  were  found.  According  to  the  collective  tradition,  in  dreams 
the  loss  of  a  tooth  meant  bad  luck  (1034),  while  the  seeing  of  bloody  flesh 
pointed  to  accidents  (1036),  and  the  building  of  a  boat  or  house  was  an  omen 
of  death  (1035). 
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Mrs.  Takalo  was  of  the  opinion  that  her  dreams  differed  from  those  of 
many  other  people.  The  commonest  idea  in  Viena  concerning  dreams29 
was  that  in  dreams  things  happen  in  an  opposite  manner  to  that  of  real  life: 
That,  which  in  dreams  is  difficult,  is  easy  in  reality.  Mrs.  Takalo  stressed  that 
her  dreams  always  came  true  as  they  had  been  seen  (461):  “I  have  such  a 
dream  world,  that  however,  I  see  things,  so  does  it  happen.  With  others  the 
opposite  happens  in  their  dream  world”  (947).  We  may  conclude  that  Marina 
Takalo  was  especially  prone  to  have  dreams  with  the  simple  formula,  “as 
in  the  dream  world,  so  in  reality.” 

Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  that,  after  moving  from  Viena  to  Finland,  she  often 
had  dreams  about  leaving  for  a  dance  but  never  arriving.  Always  after  having 
these  dance  dreams  (1001)  news  came  from  Oulanka  that  such  and  such 
a  person  had  been  arrested.  Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  in  Finland  she  had  come 
to  note  the  meaning  of  those  of  her  dreams  which  preceded  major  calamities. 
She  related  that  she  had  seen  a  dream  before  the  Kuurila  train  accident  in 
the  1950s,  and  only  later  interpreted  it  to  be  a  sign  of  the  calamity.  In  the 
dream  she  had  seen  bloody  flesh  being  carried  out  of  a  ruin  and  also  heard 
a  voice  say,  “Here  there  is  still  more  flesh”  (1036). 

Marina  Takalo  recounted  that  she  had  seen  beforehand  in  her  dreams  almost 
all  the  places  to  which  she  and  her  family  were  forced  to  move  over  the  years 
(cf.  §  8).  These  included,  for  example,  Forssa  in  southwestern  Finland  (in 
1928),  Haukipudas  (1929),  and  Oulujoki  (1930)  in  Ostrobotnia.  The  dream, 
which  she  considered  life-historically  most  important,  was  the  following  one 
which  she  saw  during  the  last  night  she  slept  in  Oulanka  before  escaping 
to  Finland  in  1922  (cf.  §  8.4.): 

I  will  always,  at  any  rate,  remember  the  dream  I  saw  on  the  eve  of  my  leaving  for  Fin¬ 
land.  And  certainly,  I’ve  got  every  point  of  it  in  my  mind.  There  was  one  pretty  rich  house 
and  couple,  and  the  head  of  the  house,  Vasilei  of  Ontto,  was  at  the  front.  And  so  the  head 
of  the  house  was  supposedly  shovelling  dung  under  the  window  from  the  cattle  yard,  and 
I  and  his  wife  shovelled  from  the  sheep  pen.  Then  we  started  on  our  journey  and  in  the 
end  we  had  to  go  uphill  on  a  really  bad  road.  There  the  children  were  drawn  on  ’sleds’. 
There  were  cows;  there  were  women,  but  only  one  horse.  So  we  came  to  a  house,  soldiers 
welcomed  us  in  the  yard;  we  went  into  the  main  room  — —  supposedly  in  the  dream  world 

and  tar  burned  in  the  fireplace.  Then,  when  food  was  carried  to  us,  my  cousin  Timo 
Nikitin  showed  that  he  had  been  given  a  big  pike,  but  we  got  only  perches.  Then  I  was  sup¬ 
posedly  already  in  such  a  room  whose  walls  were  of  glass  and  where  there  were  beams 
and  workmen,  but  I  don’t  remember  what  they  were  doing.  I  had  black  shoes  on  and  I 
walked  along  that  floor.  It  was  painted  and  I  fell  right  on  my  back.  I  thought  then,  “I 
have  already  fallen  once  and  now  I  fall  a  second  time!”  That’s  where  my  dream  ended. 
And  so  it  was  in  reality: 

In  the  morning  we  left  for  Finland  along  the  same  sort  of  road;  the  same  groups  of  trav¬ 
ellers  were  there  as  we  went.  We  came  to  the  hamlet  of  Siikalainen  in  Kuusamo  where 
soldiers  met  us.  We  were  taken  inside  and  tar  burned  in  the  fireplace.  Then  we  moved 
to  lavaniemi  and  we  were  given  food,  but  no  fish.  That  Timo  Nikitin  who  was  given  a 
pike  in  that  dream,  died  that  winter  or  spring  in  Kuusamo.  Then,  when  I  went  to  work 
at  Laitakari  Island  s  sawmill  in  Kemi,  I  remembered  that  this  is  that  glass  room.  And  I 
uaited  lor  that  second  fall  ...  I  he  first  was  the  leaving  of  Oulanka:  I  didn’t  have  decent 
clothes  or  shoes  on  when  I  left.  The  second  time  I  fell  I  was  well  dressed  with  shoes  on. 
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The  second  fall  was  when  we  visited  Oulanka  during  wartime.  Then  I  wasn’t  wholly  broken. 

Isn’t  it  a  remarkable  dream?  Forty  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  the  dream,  and  every 
point  I  remember.  And  surely  many  times  in  the  old  days  when  I  saw  dreams,  well  things 
happened  just  like  the  dreams  had  shown.  But  now  I  can’t  conjure  from  dreams  or  anything, 
because  I  have  to  eat  powder  (-ed  medicine),  and  that  takes  them  away  (219,  458). 


This  dream  experience  was  important  in  Marina  Takalo’s  life  history 
because,  as  a  dominant  frame  of  reference,  it  regulated  the  expectations 
and  interpretations  of  subsequent  phases  of  her  life.  Later  also,  Mrs.  Takalo 
saw  similar  biographical  dreams.  On  the  basis  of  a  dream,  she  believed  that 
she  would  once  more  meet  her  eldest  daughter  Stepanie.  This  dream  came 
true  in  Leningrad  in  1965.  During  her  last  days,  Mrs.  Takalo  had  claimed 
that  she  had  seen  the  crucial  turning  points  of  her  illness  beforehand  in  dreams 
(B  315). 


19.  GUARDIAN  SPIRITS 

19.1.  The  Genre  Distribution  of  the  Tradition.  Karelian  as  well  as  Finnish 
ethnic  religion  referred  to  many  localized  guardian  spirits,  termed  in  Karelian 
Hallies  and  in  Finnish  haltijas.  Both  words  denote  male  or  female  protecting 
spirits  in  the  role  of  occupant,  owner  or  ruler30.  According  to  Marina  Takalo, 
“There’s  a  guardian  spirit  in  the  forest,  ...  in  the  water,  ...  in  the  home; 
there’s  a  guardian  spirit  in  everything  in  the  world.”  Each  guardian  spirit 
normally  occupied  a  particular  area,  locality  or  place  as  its  domain  (cf. 
§  17.3.)  from  which  it  also  receiced  its  name  as,  e.g.,  forest  ruler.  Guardian 
spirits  likewise  owned  their  territories,  and  could,  in  a  sense,  act  as  the  hosts 
for  their  human  guests.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  role  of  ruler,  guardian 
spirits  had  charge  over  the  activities  in  their  sphere  of  influence.  In  some 
cases  they  might  punish  the  breach  of  related  norms  or  even  exact  tribute. 
This  was  especially  true  of  harsh  spirits  such  as  Vetehine,  the  water  ruler 
(cf.  §  19.12).  Most  guardian  spirits,  however,  were  mild  or  ambivalent  beings 
and  one,  Para  the  property  bringer  (cf.  §  19.11.),  was  partial  and  benevolent. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Viena’s  guardian  spirits31  were  more  and  more 
turning  into  nonempirical  supernatural  beings.  Mention  may  here  be  made 
of  the  wholly  nonempirical  spirits  of  the  mill  and  the  treasure  as  well  as  of 
the  Active  beings  such  as  Jakapapa. 

Marina  Takalo’s  corpus  of  tradition  included  items  about  the  following 
guardian  spirits:  the  house  spirit  (5  items),  the  cattle-shed  spirit  (3  items), 
the  sauna  spirit  (4),  the  riihi-barn  spirit  (3),  the  spirit  of  the  forest  sauna 
(1),  the  mill  spirit  (3),  the  forest  ruler  (10),  the  water  ruler  (12),  the  treasure 
spirit  (4),  and  Para  (2  items).  Similar  tradition  was  sometimes  associated 
with  the  Evil  Spirit  (12  items),  or  it  was  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  breach- 
of-taboo  frame  of  reference  (26),  or  left  wholly  unexplained.  The  last  mentioned 
alternative  of  leaving  the  experience  at  the  numen  stage  was  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
case  very  infrequent  (5  items),  as  might  be  expected  of  a  rationalist. 

Tradition  items  concerning  guardian  spirits  and  the  Evil  One  totalled  59. 
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The  largest  portion,  i.e.  45.8  %,  of  the  material  consisted  oflegends.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  memorates  was  25.4  %,  and  that  of  folk  beliefs  28.8  %.  There  was 
a  clear  tendency  for  Marina  Takalo’s  guardian  spirit  tradition  to  turn  into 
legends.  However,  the  extent  to  which  this  occurred  varied  between  the 
different  spirits.  For  example,  her  repertoire  regarding  mill  and  treasure 
spirits  was  composed  solely  of  legends.  Legends  also  dominated  the  tradition 
about  the  Evil  One  (7  of  12  items),  the  water  ruler  (6  of  12),  and  the  sauna 
spirit  (2  of  4  items),  while  narratives  about  the  forest  ruler  were  mostly  mem¬ 
orates.  Marina  Takalo’s  only  personal  encounter  with  a  guardian  spirit  happened 
in  a  dream  about  the  forest  ruler.  The  dream’s  contents  and  subsequent 
interpretation  were  both  unconventional. 

19.2.  The  House  Spirit.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view  there  was  a  guardian  spirit 
in  every  house  (243).  Concerning  this  spirit  Mrs.  Takalo  warned  the  inter¬ 
viewer  with  the  following  words: 

The  house  spirit  (Kar.  talonhaltie )  is  the  first  fire  maker.  It’s  not  in  the  woods  but  in  the 
home.  You,  when  you  built  a  new  house,  make  the  fire  while  in  a  good  mood!  But  you 
shouldn’t  do  like  this  (grimaces  in  anger)!.  If  you  were  in  a  bad  mood  and  the  fire  maker 
was  rascally,  you  got  a  bad  guardian  spirit;  no  animal  and  nothing  thrived.  When  the  fire 
maker  was  good,  all  of  life  went  well  (975). 


The  fact  that  one  succeeded  better  than  another  and  that  Oulankan  house¬ 
holds  varied  in  the  degree  of  their  prosperity  was  not  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion 
due  to  differences  in  industriousness  or  ability,  but  on  the  respective  luck 
(cf.  §  27.1.).  Occupational  luck  and  prosperity  depended  upon  the  house 
spirit.  Marina  Takalo  as  a  Christian  regarded  that  spirit  to  be  a  creation  of 
God.  Her  speculation  about  witchcraft  (cf.  §  9.3.,  27.4.).  introduced  freer 
variable.32 

According  to  Vienan  collective  tradition  the  first  to  kindle  fire  in  a  house’s 
hearth  was  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  house;  and  the  nature  of  the  house 
spirit  depended  upon  that  of  the  first  fire  kindler.33  If,  at  the  time  that  fire 
was  first  made  in  a  house,  it  was  done  in  anger,  the  house  spirit  would  become 
mischievous.  Again,  part  of  the  collective  tradition  was  the  folk  belief  that 
explained  differences  in  prosperity  among  households  (comparison  groups 
of  reference)  through  benevolent  and  malevolent  house  spirits. 

In  short,  the  house  spirit  seems  to  have  been  for  Marina  Takalo  a  nonem- 
pirical  being  about  which  information  lived  in  legends  and  in  the  proverb¬ 
like  sayings  of  folk  beliefs.  Nor  was  the  house  spirit  usually  greeted  with 
incantations.  The  one  exception  was  the  following  prayer-incantation  chanted 
bread  in  hand  when  one  moved  into  a  new  dwelling: 

May  God  bless, 

this  is  the  oldest  in  the  house; 

if  there  is  enough  of  this, 

there  is  enough  of  everything; 

if  this  runs  out  (i.e.  ends), 

then  the  rest  runs  out  too  (641). 54 
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19.3.  The  Household  Elf  as  Property  Bringer.  Because  guardian  spirits  were 
usually  named  according  to  their  domain,  a  house  sometimes  contained  a 
home  elf  (Finn. :  kotitonttu )  and  one  or  more  huoneenhaltie,  that  is,  room  guardian 
spirits  (743).  In  encounters  with  house  spirits  auditory  experiences  were 
commoner  than  visions.  Consequently,  it  was  first  in  Kuusamo  that  Marina 
Takalo  learned  that  the  home  elf  could  be  seen  as  a  small,  short  woman35 
who  roamed  between  the  cattle  shed  and  the  barn.  Mrs.  Takalo  did  not 
remember  ever  having  heard  that  a  house  spirit  advised  or  warned  anyone 
or  that  it  ordered  a  family  to  change  residence.  Nor  had  she  ever  heard  that 
a  house  spirit  had  moved  from  one  house  to  another  (243). 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Iivana  Nikitin  implanted  in  his  family 
circle  in  Taavo  Swedish  legends  about  the  household  elf  (Swed.:  tomte,  Finn.: 
tonttu )36  which  he  had  heard  on  his  peddling  expeditions  to  the  Aland  Islands. 
These  legends  never  found  a  place  in  the  collective  tradition  of  Oulanka, 
instead  they  were  purely  part  of  the  individual  tradition  which  Iivana  Nikitin 
passed  on  within  his  family.  The  fact  that  Marina  Takalo  pressed  into  her 
memory  two  of  these  legends,  which  were  foreign  to  Oulankan  tradition  and 
moreover  probably  seldom  told,  was  proof  of  her  interest  in  tradition. 

Both  of  these  legends  described  the  reactions  of  the  household  elf  to  the 
coming  home  of  a  new  daugher-in-law  of  good  or  bad  luck.  In  these  legends 
the  household  elf  was  in  the  role  of  property  bringer  rather  than  in  that  of 
a  guardian  spirit.  A  first-rate,  wealthy  household  had  a  good  elf  while  an 
inferior,  poor  house  had  a  bad  one.  According  to  the  first  legend  a  daughter- 
in-law  bearing  bad  luck  was  entering  a  house  in  the  Aland  Islands.  The  shoe¬ 
maker,  who  was  at  work  in  the  house,  saw  how  upon  the  arrival  of  the  daughter- 
in-law  the  household’s  good-luck  elf  struggled  to  escape  through  the  window 
opening  and  farted  in  leaving.  When  the  shoemaker  burst  out  laughing,  the 
people  of  the  house  asked  in  wonder,  “Why  do  you  laugh  at  nothing?”  The 
cobbler  replied,  “I  don’t  laugh  at  nothing.  Now  the  good  luck  goes,  the  good 
luck  elf  tries  to  leave  through  the  window  opening,  but  can’t  get  through, 
farts  when  he  really  pushes  his  way  through”  (254).  Iivana  Nikitin’s  other 
elf  legend  told  about  the  arrival  of  a  daughter-in-law  with  good  luck.  The 
household  elf  ran  with  open  arms  to  welcome  her  and  then  carried  goods 
in  his  arms  saying,  “This  house  will  rise  from  these”  (255). 

19.4.  The  Cattle-Shed  Spirit.  The  cattle-shed  spirit  ( tanhuthaltie  in  Karelian) 
was  a  harsh  guardian  spirit.  Of  the  motifs  connected  with  it  in  Marina  Taka- 
lo’s  corpus  of  tradition,  the  most  central  one  was  that  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  cattle-shed  spirit  the  cattle  in  general  or  some  particular  cow  did  not 
thrive  (531).37  At  Marina  Takalo’s  native,  home,  there  was  one  cow  with 
horns  which  was  always  wet  in  the  morning.  The  situation  improved  when 
the  herdsman,  mother  Stepanie  Nikitin,  put  the  wings  of  a  black-throated 
loon  on  the  cow’s  neck.  Mrs.  Takalo  did  not  know  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  rite,  but  considered  it  nonetheless  effective.  In  this  case  the  criterion  of 
supernaturality  was  that  thereafter  the  cow  fared  well,  even  after  being  traded 
to  another  house  (1011).  The  cattle-shed  spirit  favoured  certain  colours. 
At  a  few  houses  black  cows  did  not  thrive  at  all  (1012).  The  partiality  of  the 
cattle-shed  spirit  for  certain  colours  was  in  Oulanka  a  matter  which  was 
“generally  talked  about”  (1012),  hence  collective  tradition. 
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19.5.  The  Sauna  Spirit.  In  Viena  people  usually  bathed  once  a  week,  but 
during  the  hay  harvest  they  might  go  to  the  sauna  twice  or  even  three  times 
in  the  week.  Saturday  was  the  most  common  day  for  bathing.  Mrs.  Takalo 
attested  “it  was  generally  said:  ’Don’t  go  to  the  sauna  after  six  o’clock  on  the 
eve  before  Sunday.’  ”  (938)  She  added  that  she  abided  by  the  sabbath  eve’s 
bathing  prohibition:  “I  certainly  never  dared  go  to  the  sauna  late  in  the 
evening.  I  never  went  to  the  sauna  with  papa  (=her  husband)  late  on  the 
eve  before  Sunday.  Sunday  is  no  work  day”  (1454). 

According  to  Oulankan  tradition,  the  sanction38  against  bathing  in  the 
sauna  on  Saturday  evening  was  a  frightening  encounter  with  the  sauna  spirit. 
Children  were  taught  correct  bathhouse  behaviour  through  warnings  about 
the  fearful  Active  being,  Jakapapa  (247).  In  the  case  of  adults,  the  bathing 
norm  was  controlled  by  the  sauna  guardian  spirit,  or  kylynhaltie.  Women 
especially  were  prone  to  have  encounters  with  the  sauna  spirit.  Their  bathing 
turn  came  after  the  men’s.  Once  an  Oulankan  woman  was  about  to  go  to 
the  sauna  late  on  Saturday  evening,  but  did  not  dare  because  she  heard 
water  being  thrown  onto  the  heated  stones  to  produce  steam  and  heard 
beating  with  a  bath-whisk  (230).  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  the  explanation 
for  this  was  that  the  sauna  spirit  was  bathing  in  his  sauna;  he  had  the  last 
turn39  (516).  The  supranormal  tradition  about  the  sauna  spirit  appeared 
overwhelmingly  in  the  form  of  legends.  The  cautionary  legends  told  about 
it  were  reminiscent  of  the  drastic  stories  about  either  the  Evil  One  or  breach 
of  taboo  (§  19.10;  21.). 

19.6.  The  Riihi-Barn  Spirit.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  the  guardian  spirit 
(Kar. :  riihen  haltie )  of  the  drying-threshing  barn  was  the  first  fire  kindler 
(522). 40  In  this  respect  the  tradition  about  riihi-barn  spirits  resembled  that 
of  the  house  spirits.  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  included  only  one  memorate 
about  the  riihi-barn  spirit,  which  she  heard  directly  from  the  experiencer, 
Okahvie  Porotkin,  a  woman  living  in  Oulanka  village.  In  Viena  Karelia 
threshing  was  women’s  work.  Thus,  Okahvie  had  been  taking  care  of  the 
Prokkola  estate’s  riihi-barn  and  went  there  early  one  morning  to  heat  it  and 
wait  for  the  other  girls.  Although  embers  were  burning  in  the  barn’s  oven, 
she  lay  down  on  the  drying-beams  to  rest  and  fell  asleep.  Okahvie  heard 
someone  enter  the  riihi-barn  and  thought  that  the  other  girls  were  coming. 
In  the  light  of  the  embers  she  could  see  that  the  caller  was  hairy.  The  creature 
touched  her  face  and  her  whole  body.  After  touching  her,  the  hairy  creature 
left.  Okahvie’s  supranormal  experience  was  combinatory,  involving  as  it  did 
auditory,  visual  and  tactile  sense  data.  She  related  her  experience  to  the 
other  girls  as  soon  as  they  arrived  and  also  recounted  the  experience  personally 
to  Marina  1  akalo.  Okahvie  told  of  her  fright  and  declared  that  never  again 
would  she  go  alone  to  heat  a  riihi-barn  and  wait  for  the  others.  The  being 
was  interpreted  to  be  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  riihi-barn  because  it  appeared 
in  the  barn  and  because  no  other  explanations  could  be  imagined  (cf.  §  38.1). 

Later  Mrs.  Takalo  observed,  “Of  course  it  was  the  riihi-barn  spirit.” 
Even  though  the  riihi  was  situated  next  to  the  graveyard,  the  supernatural 
being  could  not,  in  her  opinion,  have  been  a  dead  being,  because  it  was  not 
dressed  in  the  apparel  of  the  dead.  The  experiencer  did  not,  however,  reveal 
whether  the  being  was  naked  or  not  (248).  Mrs.  Takalo  adamantly  rejected 
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the  idea  that  it  could  have  been  a  man  making  improper  advances  on  the 
girl:  “If  it  had  been  a  man,  it  would  have  done  something  nasty,  but  it  only 
touched  her  hands,  feet,  face,  head,  whole  body,  and  then  it  left”  (248).  The 
experience  was  combinatory  and  suggested  that  the  girl  had  had  an  erotic 
dream. 

The  above  memorate  fits  into  the  picture  Lauri  Honko  drew  on  the  basis 
of  the  guardian-spirit  belief  in  Ingria.  In  his  view  the  expectations  directed 
towards  the  riihi-barn  spirit  were  especially  current  among  persons  heating 
riihis.41  In  this  sense  the  tradition  about  riihi-barn  spirits  could  be  regarded 
to  belong  to  the  social  role  of  barn  heaters.  Another  type  of  riihi-barn  spirits 
was  formed  by  the  harsh  spirits  of  haunted  barns  who  annoyed  threshers  by 
dropping  crop  from  the  drying-beams  or  who  frightened  passers-by  with 
various  noises.42 

19.7.  The  Spirit  of  the  Forest  Sauna.  In  Oulanka  every  household  had  a 
number  of  forest  saunas  and  log  cabins  built  for  the  temporary  overnight 
accomodation  of  hunters,  fishers,  those  harvesting  hay,  loggers  and  log 
floaters.43  Marina  Takalo’s  native  home  owned  seven  such  saunas.  When 
going  away  from  the  forest  sauna  one  had  to  leave  dry  firewood  for  the  next 
comers.44  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  forest  saunas,  fishing  cabins  and  field  huts 
each  had  their  own  guardian  spirit.  Like  the  spirits  of  other  buildings  with 
hearths,  each  of  these  was  respectively  the  first  fire  maker.  When  entering 
a  forest  sauna  it  was  customary  to  ask  the  protecting  spirit,  i.e.  the  metsa- 
saunanhaltie,  for  permission  to  stay  the  night  in  the  building  using  the  tradi¬ 
tional  charm  formula,  “the  old  ones  away  and  the  new  ones  in  their  stead!” 
When  this  was  done  one  could  sleep  the  night  in  peace.45  Mrs.  Takalo  told 
the  following  memorate  based  upon  the  experiences  of  her  brother  Iivana 
(“Ivuska”)  Nikitin  at  the  forest  cabin: 

We’ll  tell  you  one  more.  This  is  a  matter  of  fact.  This  is  a  spook  or  whatnot.  My  brother 
Ivuska  wanders  in  the  woods  there  by  the  wilds  of  Lake  Kouta;  he  goes  to  a  cabin  near 
Heinajarvi  for  the  night.  He  heats  the  cabin  and  starts  to  sleep.  The  embers  still  burn  in 
the  oven.  When  he  starts  to  go  to  sleep  the  door  opens.  He  shuts  the  door  and  lays  down 
to  sleep  again.  Anyway  it  was  so  that  he  tied  the  door  with  a  string  but  it  opened  again 
a  second  time.  Again  it  opened  when  he  tried  to  go  to  sleep;  the  door  came  off  its  hinges. 
After  he  put  the  door  on  the  hinges  again  he  tied  it  really  well  and  he  also  struck  his  axe 
into  the  doorsill  and  stuck  his  knife  into  the  window  opening.  And  again  he  started  to  sleep. 
Then  a  third  time  the  door  came  off  its  hinges.  Then,  when  he  put  his  axe  into  the  doorsill, 
the  knife  to  the  window  and  again  started  to  sleep,  a  voice  from  the  deep  of  the  oven  said, 
“Beyond  the  morrow  you  won’t  live!”  He  jumped  up  and  rushed  at  the  oven  and  said, 
“That’s  a  lie!”  So  he  slept  there  the  night  and  after  that  nothing  more  was  heard.  Would 
you  have  dared  to  sleep?  He  was  a  numskull,  that  brother  of  mine.  He  didn’t  fear  anything 
(873). 


In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  her  brother  had  the  experience  while  awake  and 
not  while  sleeping.  As  can  be  gathered  from  the  above  memorate,  the  experi¬ 
ence  remained  at  first  at  the  numen  stage.  Only  when  Mrs.  Takalo  told  the 
memorate  for  the  last  time  did  she  speculate  that  it  was  the  forest-sauna  spirit 
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(1455).  The  death  message  which  Iivana  had  heard  links  the  story  to  the 
international  legend  about  the  death  of  Great  Pan.46  The  memorate  from 
Oulanka  parish  namely  resembled  the  northern  Finnish  versions  of  the 
Great  Pan  legend  both  with  regard  to  its  contents  and  rejoinder  formula. 
In  fact,  there  even  existed  northern  Finnish  memorates,  which  recounted 
that  men  staying  overnight  in  saunas  in  the  wilderness  had  heard  a  death 
message  with  the  same  words  which  Iivana  had  heard. 

19.8.  The  Mill  Spirit.  In  referring  to  the  legends  from  the  Aland  Islands 
which  she  had  heard  from  her  father,  Mrs.  Takalo  observed  that  the  mill 
spirit  (myllynhaltie)  and  household  elf  (§  19.3.)  might  well  mean  the  same  being. 
Mrs.  Takalo’s  narratives  connected  with  the  mill  spirit  were  three  migratory 
legends  which  are  also  quite  common  in  Finnish  and  Swedish  folklore.47 
According  to  one  of  the  legends,  a  miller  in  a  mill  near  the  hamlet  of  Kanka- 
haine  in  Oulanka  was  awakened  from  his  slumber  by  the  guardian  spirit’s 
shout,  “Your  mill  is  grinding  emptily!”  (252)  Mrs.  Takalo  mentioned  that 
she  had  heard  the  same  story  from  a  number  of  people  in  Viena  Karelia 
and  in  Finland,  e.g.  from  her  friend  Eino  Kajava  in  Kuusamo  (362). 

Mrs.  Takalo  also  associated  with  the  mill  spirit  a  dialogue  legend  wide¬ 
spread  in  Finland47  according  to  which  either  the  Evil  One  (cf.  §  19.11.), 
or  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  smithy,  or  a  one-eyed  giant  asked  the  black¬ 
smith,  “Have  you  seen  a  bigger  mouth?”  and  received  in  reply  molten  metal 
in  his  mouth  and  the  words,  “Have  you  eaten  hotter  porridge?”  In  Marina 
Takalo’s  legend  the  scene  of  action  was  a  mill  and  the  dialogue  took  place 
between  a  miller  and  the  mill  spirit.  Instead  of  molten  casting,  the  guardian 
spirit  received  a  bowlful  of  hot  porridge  in  his  mouth  and  he  dashed  into  a 
rapids.  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted  that  she  had  heard  the  legend  first  from  her 
father  Iivana  Nikitin  (251)  and  later  in  Kuusamo  from  Kalle  Koutalainen 
(363),  from  whom  she  also  learned  many  other  migratory  legends.  In  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  estimation  Iivana  Nikitin’s  and  Kalle  Koutalainen’s  variants  were 
rather  similar  (1015).  This  was  to  be  expected,  for  the  legend  was  in  all 
probability  adopted  in  Oulanka  from  Finland  via  the  border  parish  of  Kuu¬ 
samo. 

19.9.  The  Forest  Ruler.  Marina  Takalo  was  of  the  opinion  that,  like  every¬ 
where  else,  there  had  to  be  a  guardian  spirit  in  the  woods  (966).  Karelians 
called  it  metsahine  or  metsanhaltie,  i.e.  the  forest  ruler.  Marina  Takalo  learned 
tradition  about  this  spirit  especially  from  her  father  (367) ,  whom  the  community 
employed  as  a  releaser  from  the  forest  cover.  Another  specialist  in  the  field 
was  Mikko  Mironaine,  whom  Marina  met  at  a  logging  camp  (983).  According 
to  him,  when  one  addressed  the  forest  ruler  in  order  to  gain  the  release  of 
lost  livestock,  it  would  manifest  itself  in  great  size  and  as  tall  as  the  tallest 
trees  in  the  woods.49  Narratives  about  the  forest  cover  indicated  that  the 
forest  ruler  was  a  spirit  of  harsh  type,50  in  character  and  behaviour  quite 
unlike  western  Finland’s  forest  maiden  (metsanneito) ,  which  conversed  with 
woodsmen  and  aroused  erotic  interest.81 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  1  akalo  no  longer  believed  that  one  could  directly 
encounter  the  forest  ruler.  She  recalled  sometimes  having  heard  the  claim 
that  the  forest  spirit  had  been  seen,52  but  she  doubted  this  information  (970). 
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Mrs.  Takalo  weighed  the  experiences  of  others  and  rationalized  that,  “In 
the  woods  trees  may  whistle,  birds  may  fly,  trees  may  murmur.  None  of  these 
can  be  called  true  evidence  of  the  forest  ruler”  (970).  In  the  case  of  experiences 
in  the  woods  Mrs.  Takalo  liked  to  rationalize,  recounting,  for  example  an 
incident,  which  she  had  heard  in  Finland.  A  youngster  thought  he  had  seen 
the  forest  ruler  but  it  was  only  a  pine  stump.  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo, 
when  one  was  frightened  by  some  eery  object  in  the  forest,  the  best  trick  was 
to  go  and  touch  it  (1052).  Interestingly  enough,  Mrs.  Takalo’s  repertoire 
included  one  personal  memorate  in  which  she  related  that  in  the  1950s  she 
had  seen  the  forest  spirit  in  a  dream  in  the  form  of  a  grey  man  with  a  cap 
on  (259).  Mrs.  Takalo,  however,  laughed  at  her  memorate  thereby  indicating 
that,  even  if  the  configuration  of  the  being  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
forest  spirit,  she  did  not  give  her  dream  experience  full  verificative  value. 
Mrs.  Takalo’s  alienation  from  the  belief  was  shown  by  her  contention  that 
the  forest  spirit,  as  such,  could  only  be  encountered  in  the  dream  world, 
and  not  in  the  real  world  (259). 

Livestock  which  had  become  lost  in  the  forest  were  said  to  be  “hidden  by 
the  forest”  or  under  the  forest  cover  (metshampeitosh)  .”53  Mrs.  Takalo  attested 
(966) :  “When  the  forest  hid  the  cows,  you  could  sit  there  on  a  cow  and  not 
know  it.  You  would  think  it  was  a  rock.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  fact.”  Belief 
in  the  forest  ruler  was  manifested  first  and  foremost  in  the  forest-cover  tradition 
of  which  Mrs.  Takalo  knew  altogether  five  memorates  and  legends.  Of  the 
Nikitin  family  memorates,  three  dealt  with  the  forest  cover. 

According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  when  Iivana  Nikitin  was  younger  he  did  not 
have  the  ability  to  release  livestock  from  the  forest  cover  since  on  one  occasion 
he  could  not  find  the  cow  that  his  wife  Stepanie  had  lost.  At  that  time  all  of 
Taavo’s  residents  searched  for  the  cow  (139),  but  the  animal  was  not  found 
until  after  a  bear  had  mangled  it  (193).  The  cow  lay  motionless  on  the  ground 
beside  the  cliff  where  Stepanie  Nikitin  slept  the  night  during  the  search. 
The  fact  that  searchers  went  past  the  cow  but  could  not  find  it  was  considered 
to  be  proof  of  the  intervention  of  the  forest  cover  (54).  A  similar  case  occurred 
by  the  parish  village :  the  cow  was  finally  found  near  the  edge  of  a  ditch  (139), 
where  the  villagers  had  stalked  in  vain. 

The  main  character  in  another  family  memorate  about  the  forest  cover 
was  Marina’s  brother  Hilippa  Nikitin,  who  served  as  the  herdsman  of  Oulanka 
village.  One  evening,  while  he  drove  the  cattle  over  a  fell  to  the  village,  part 
of  the  cattle  was  lost.  For  this  Hilippa  was  severely  reproached.  Following 
the  advice  of  the  villagers,  Hilippa’s  father  Iivana  Nikitin,  renowned  as  a 
releaser  from  the  forest  cover,  was  fetched.  Knowing  full  well  that  his  son 
was  incriminated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  cattle,  Iivana  took  upon  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  divining  the  whereabouts  of  the  cattle.  He  withdrew,  then 
returned  shortly  thereafter  and  announced,  “Fetch  the  cows  from  Hauta- 
kangas!”  (976)  The  cattle  was  found  only  20  metres  from  the  road  and  the 
lead  cow  wore  a  loud  bell.  Despite  her  entreaties,  Marina  Takalo  could  not 
get  her  father  to  reveal  how  he  had  released  the  cattle  from  the  forest  cover 
(976).  She  supposed  that  he  had  followed  the  “tracks  of  the  Evil  Spirit”  and 
“spoken  whatnot”  (976). 

Another  specialist  in  releasing  livestock  from  the  forest  cover  was  Mikko 
Mironaine.  He  had  told  Marina  Takalo  that  a  releaser  from  the  forest  cover 
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must  have  a  strong  will.  During  the  divination  rite,  when  the  forest  ruler 
was  addressed  and  appeared  in  its  towering,  forbidding  form,  the  conjurer 
could  prevent  the  forest  ruler  from  approaching  him  if  he  drew  a  fivepointed 
star  (Finn.:  viisikanta)bi  between  him  and  the  spirit.  If  the  forest  ruler  had 
hidden  the  livestock,  the  spirit  said  that  it  had  been  promised  to  him.  Again, 
if  the  stock  was  not  concealed  by  him,  he  said  that  he  had  not  touched  it. 
Thus,  the  releasing  of  cattle  from  the  forest  cover  was  actually  a  question 
of  freeing  them  from  the  hold  of  the  forest  ruler  (367).  Mrs.  Takalo  mentioned 
that  Mikko  Mironaine  used  the  five-pointed  star  as  well  as  the  osmonsolmic* 
knot  as  symbols  in  conjuring.  These  measures,  which  Mironaine  told  Marina 
Takalo,  were  connected  with  general  wizard  tradition. 

According  to  Marina  Takalo,  a  common  explanatory  model  for  the  forest 
cover  was  that  of  curses  and  curses’  points:  Livestock  got  lost  if  someone 
cursed  them.  “If  somebody  happens  to  curse  and  the  curse’s  point  goes  to¬ 
wards  the  cows,  the  forest  covers  them.  So  much  of  that  has  happened” 
(966).  It  was  believed  that  curses  were  either  the  result  of  conjury  purposely 
performed  by  envious  or  evil-minded  relatives,  neighbours  or  inhabitants  of 
other  villages,  or  the  result  of  the  swear  words  of  herdsmen  or  of  those  caring 
for  the  livestock.56  Both  the  cattle  herded  by  Hilippa  Nikitin  and  Stepanie 
Nikitin’s  cow  were  hidden  by  the  forest  because  of  curses.  For  the  same  reason, 
four  horses  from  the  hamlet  of  Vartielampi  were  lost  at  the  fell  of  Kuusi- 
vaara.  They  were  found  dead  in  a  circle  they  had  been  treading.  In  this 
case  Mrs.  Takalo  held  that  the  forest  cover  followed  upon  the  quarrels  between 
the  residents  of  Oulanka  and  Vartielampi  over  the  scarce  meadows.  When 
the  Oulankans  cursed,  the  curse  went  towards  its  object  and  the  forest  covered 
the  horses. 

Mrs.  Takalo  at  times  wondered  whether  it  was  the  forest  or  the  forest  ruler 
which  hid  cows.  In  one  interpretation  she  settled  for  the  latter  alternative: 
“Because  the  cows  were  promised  to  him,  of  course  he  took  them”  (977). 
However,  according  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  others  held  the  view  that  the  Evil  One 
put  them  under  the  forest  cover.57  Mrs.  Takalo  considered  this  alternative 
possible,  because  livestock  was  freed  from  the  forest  cover  through  conjury. 
Worth  noting  is  the  fact  that,  in  speculating  and  rationalizing,  Marina  Takalo 
ended  here  by  identifying  the  forest  cover,  the  forest  ruler  and  the  Evil  One 
with  one  another  (277).  In  another  connection  she  noticed  that  this  inter¬ 
pretation  contradicted  the  notion  that,  “guardian  spirits  are  created  by  the 
Creator;  they’re  on  God’s  side,”  and  she  accordingly  supposed  that  it  was 
not  the  forest  ruler  which  did  the  hiding  but  the  Evil  One  (745). 

19.10.  The  Evil  Spirit.  A  great  deal  of  the  folk  beliefs  and  narratives  of 
Eastern  Finland  and  Karelia  dealt  with  an  Evil  Spirit  or  Evil  One,  known 
more  commonly  as  Piessa  or  Piru.58  Karelians  favour  the  use  of  the  name 
Piessa,59  while  Piru  is  a  frequent  appellation  in  Finnish.  Both  usages  found 
their  place  in  Marina  Takalo’s  tradition  and  were  more  or  less  interchangeable. 
In  both  Karelia  and  Eastern  Finland  the  Evil  One  seemed  to  be  quite  a 
vague  and  locally  variable  supernatural  being.  There  were  solitary  as  well 
as  social  Evil  Spirits,  including  sometimes  a  head  Piessa  and  subordinate 
Piessas.  Some  appeared  as  independent  supernatural  beings;  others  were 
the  instruments  ol  wizards.  At  times  the  Evil  Spirit  was  invisible;  at  other 
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times  it  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of,  for  example,  a  person,  an  animal, 
or  a  devil  having  two  horns  on  its  head,  a  tail  and  hoofed  feet.  Some  Evil 
Ones  were  localized;  others  were  wandering  spirits.  Although  they  were 
mostly  malevolent  beings,  some  Evil  Spirits  bothered  only  one  person;  others 
even  helped  people  (cf.  §  19.11.).  In  the  course  of  time  both  Piessa  and  Piru 
received  some  biblical  connotations  of  Satan.  In  addition,  both  words  were 
used  alone,  or  in  combination  with  other  words  as  curses  or  swear  words, 
such  as  “May  Piru  take...!” 

In  the  religious  tradition  with  which  Marina  Takalo  was  familiar,  the  Evil 
One  seemed  often  to  be  identified  with  the  forest  ruler  and  occasionally  also 
with  Vetehine,  the  water  spirit.  Mrs.  Takalo  occasionally  also  identified  a 
guilty  dead  being  which  haunted  its  former  home  with  the  Evil  Spirit. 
Because  she  regarded  the  giant  (Karel :  j  at  til  dine)  as  a  fairy-tale  being,  Mrs. 
Takalo  associated  two  migratory  legends  usually  told  about  the  giant  with  the 
Evil  One.  In  the  first  legend  (435),  the  Evil  One  got  caught  in  shoemaker’s 
twine.  According  to  the  second  (535),  he  refused  to  attend  a  christening 
because  St.  Elias60  had  broken  his  leg.61 

Iivana  Nikitin,  a  specialist  in  pedagogical  warning  legends,  told  in  his 
home  the  following  legend  meant  as  a  warning  for  young  people:  The  Evil 
One  came  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  young  man  to  a  dance  and  took  the 
same  maiden  again  and  again  to  dance  until  she  fainted,  whereupon  he 
disappeared  in  a  trice.  Mrs.  Takalo  believed  the  legend  was  true  and  said, 
“In  moderation  even  Piru  may  visit  a  dance  hall.  That  is  the  sin  one  gets 
from  dancing”  (985).  The  names  of  the  persons  and  places  in  the  legend 
were  characteristically  anonymous.  Mrs.  Takalo  added,  “If  I  say  then  I 
will  be  lying.”  According  to  another  legend  which  Marina  Takalo  had 
learned  from  her  father,  the  singing  of  Russian  dance  songs  and  the  shouting 
of  the  Evil  One  was  heard  to  come  from  under  the  floor  of  a  dance  hall  (986). 
After  having  finished  narrating  the  legend,  Iivana  Nikitin  reportedly  warned, 
“Closer  than  nine  metres  to  a  dance  hall  the  ordinary  person  ought  not  go! 
It  is  a  reahka  if  one  goes  nearer.”62 

As  in  the  case  of  livestock  missing  in  the  forest,  the  problem  of  choice 
between  alternative  interpretations  was  actualized  in  the  question  of  whether 
it  was  the  forest  ruler  or  Piessa,  which  concretely  led  people  astray  and 
caused  them  to  become  lost.63  Mrs.  Takalo  settled  for  the  latter  alternative 
because  the  misleader  had  to  be  evil  (745).  Her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  told 
his  children  a  memorate  about  how  he  once  got  lost  in  familiar  territory 
after  having  gone  “on  the  tracks  of  the  Evil  Spirit.”  After  having  made  a 
racket  for  a  while  he  noticed  that  the  Evil  One  let  him  go  (365).  Iivana  Nikitin 
taught  through  this  narrative  how  one  could  find  one’s  way  and  direction 
after  getting  lost :  One  had  to  turn  one’s  clothes  inside  out  and  raise  a  ruckus 
(972).  This  procedure  had  a  psychological  function  based  upon  experience: 
By  following  it  the  lost  person  could  conquer  his  fear. 

Mrs.  Takalo  had  a  number  of  legends  with  the  theme  “The  Evil 
One  takes.”64  According  to  a  story  she  heard  in  Kuusamo  (373),  Piru  “in 
the  shape  of  an  old  gypsy  woman,  red  scarf  on  her  head”  had  accompanied 
a  woman  on  the  way  to  St.  Michael’s  Church.  When,  in  crossing  a  river, 
the  woman  said,  “Good  God,  I’ll  drown  here!”  (1291),  her  escort  disappeared. 
The  gypsy  woman  was  subsequently  interpreted  to  be  the  Evil  One  because 
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she  could  not  bear  to  hear  a  blessing. 

The  following  migratory  legend,  which  Mrs.  Takalo  had  learned  in  1965 
from  the  Christmas  programme  of  the  Finnish  Radio,  was  exceptional  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  learning  situation: 

There  was  a  Christmas  party  at  an  inn.  A  gentleman  came  to  the  house  and  said:  “Come 
and  drive  me.”  —  “There  isn’t  any  hurry  now.  Sit  down!  Let’s  eat!”  — “I  don’t  have  any 
time.  Come  and  drive  me!”  The  man  hitched  up  his  horse  and  started  to  drive.  A  whirling 
snowstorm  came.  The  horse  “foamed,”  so  that  water  dripped  from  it  as  it  pulled.  When 
they  came  to  a  crossroads  the  head  of  the  house  (i.e.  the  driver)  asked,  “Where  do  I  drive 
now?”  The  answer  was:  “As  you  like.”  The  head  of  the  house  said,  “For  God’s  sake,  I 
need  to  know.”  When  he  pronounced,  “For  God’s  sake,”,  the  passenger  disappeared  from 
the  sleigh.  The  head  of  the  house  came  home.  It  was  a  question  of  Piru  because  it  could 
not  stand  the  words,  “For  God’s  sake”  (1010). 


In  Oulanka,  the  belief  in  changelings  (Finn. sing. :  vaihdokas )  was  associated 
with  the  Evil  One.  Mrs.  Takalo  believed  that  there  lived  in  the  parish  during 
her  time  three  persons  whom  the  Evil  Spirit  had  exchanged  while  in  their 
infancy.  In  her  view,  the  Evil  One  exchanged  a  child  invisibly  for  his  own  if 
the  necessary  precautions  were  not  taken.  An  infant  could  not  be  exchanged 
(143,  381)  if  a  Bible  or  hymn  book  was  placed  under  its  pillow  and  if  one 
blessed  the  child  with  the  words,  “May  the  Lord  Jesus  bless  you.”65 

19.11.  Para  and  the  Evil  Spirit.  Among  the  household  spirits  might  also  be 
counted  a  spirit  which  gathered  milk,  cream,  butter,  grain,  etc.,  from  other 
places  and  carried  them  to  its  owner.  Finns  and  Karelians  called  this  property 
bringer  the  Para,  after  the  Swedish  bjara  or  bar  a,  meaning  “Bearer.”66  It  was 
said  to  resemble  a  cat  and  its  material  body  was  fashioned,  e.g.  out  of  a 
thread-ball  and  the  foot  of  a  spindle.67  Its  owner  infused  life  into  the  being 
through  chanting  a  charm  such  as,  “Arise  Para,  grow  Para...”68 

In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  Para  and  Piru  belonged  together.  Through  the 
power  of  the  Evil  Spirit  Para  could  be  made  to  reward  its  owner.  The  expres¬ 
sion,  “Para  bears”  (256),  referred  to  this.  But  first,  “In  order  to  get  a  Para  one 
must  promise  oneself  to  Piru;  if  one  doesn’t  promise  oneself  and  become  his, 
one  doesn’t  get  ’the  good  (= recompense).’  One  must  be  of  another  mind 
than  God,  then  one  gets  a  Para.”  In  connection  with  this  theme  Mrs.  Takalo 
told  a  warning  legend  about  the  head  of  the  Nevalainen  household  in  Kuusa- 
mo  (257).  He  had  promised  himself  to  the  Evil  One,  and  after  he  died  the 
Para  carried  off  the  man’s  corpse  from  his  coffin.69  Marina  Takalo’s  tradition 
was  of  Finnish-Swedish  origin  and  uncommon  in  Viena  Karelia.  Her  father 
Iivana  Nikitin  had  learned  it  during  his  travels  and  passed  it  on  to  his  daughter. 

19.12.  The  Water  Ruler.  In  Oulanka  parish  with  its  many  lakes,  ponds, 
rivers,  and  extensive  waterways,  economic  life  and  transportation  were  cru¬ 
cially  dependent  upon  water.  People  travelled  over  and  came  into  manifold 
other  contacts  with  the  waters  (§  13.2.).  Thus,  it  is  not  wonder  that  Vetehine ,70 
the  guardian  spirit  of  water,  was  both  in  Oulankan  tradition71  and  in  the 
role  expectations  projected  upon  it  a  more  important  being  than  the  forest 
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ruler.  The  corpus  of  Marina  Takalo’s  tradition  about  the  water  ruler  was 
thoroughly  Vienan,  as  it  was  told,  heard  and  learned  in  the  settlements 
of  Oulanka. 

Vetehine  was  considered  to  be  a  harsh,  malevolent  ruler,  but  it  was  also 
the  giver  of  fishing  luck.72  Only  the  bravest  Oulankans  dared  address  Vetehine 
by  a  hole  in  the  ice  during  the  calendar  rites  of  Christmastide  (§  26.5.). 
Unlike  the  encounters  with  the  forest  ruler,  those  of  Vetehine  were  often 
visions.73  The  water  ruler  often  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  woman,  or  a  dark 
figure,  a  waterlogged  spring,  or  a  Marras  fish,74  before  accidents  or  disasters 
occurred.  Vetehine  dealt  out  severe  punishments  for  improper  behaviour 
and  breaches  of  norms  which  took  place  in  or  around  its  territory.75  Mrs. 
Takalo  warned,  “One  ought  not  go  to  scorn  Vetehine!”  It  was  forbidden 
to  call  the  water  ruler  by  its  name,  Vetehine. 

Acceptable  alternatives76  were  the  euphemisms:  “king  of  the  water”  (Kar. : 
vejen  kuningas) ,  “water  ruler”  or  “guardian  spirit  of  the  water”  (Kar. :  vejen 
haltie),  “lady  of  the  water”  (Kar.:  vejen  ernanta ),  and  Nakki.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
view,  all  these  names  meant  the  same  thing  (264,  1 127). 77  The  Nakki  was  held 
to  be  a  “name  of  adornment”  (960).  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  “Vetehine 
will  reap  destruction  if  it’s  called  Vetehine”  (264).  Storms  were  thought 
to  result  from  someone’s  abuse  of  the  being  (922).  The  water  ruler  also  caused 
skin  diseases  and  seized  people  and  animals  as  sacrifices,78  or  in  retribution. 
After  Mrs.  Takalo  heard  on  the  radio  in  Finland  the  name  of  the  swimming 
club,  Vetehiset  (plural  for  the  Finnish  Vetehinen ),  she  recalled  how  at  home 
in  Oulanka  people  were  warned  against  speaking  about  Vetehine.  She  sup¬ 
posed  that  more  people  drowned  in  Finland  than  in  the  past  in  Karelia  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  water  ruler  was  heedlessly  mocked  (922).  As  proof  for  the 
existence  of  the  water  ruler  Mrs.  Takalo  cited,  in  addition,  the  fact  that 
corpses  of  drowned  people  were  occasionally  found  in  lakes  and  seas,  and  they 
were  mutilated  as  if  someone  had  struck  them. 

In  connection  with  their  upbringing,  Oulankan  children  were  taught  the 
norms  of  correct  behaviour  in  and  around  water.  At  this  time  especially, 
the  question  of  water  ruler  terminology  became  relevant.79  Children  were 
taught  names  which  were  less  offensive  to  the  water  ruler.  The  appellation 
“Nakki”  referred  not  only  to  .  the  water  ruler,  but  also  to  a  fictive  bugbear 
by  which  children  were  frightened  against  going  to  the  water’s  edge.  Another 
alternative  in  the  corresponding  function  was  the  water  bugaboo  vesipoppo, 
the  water’s  equivalent  of  poppo  on  dry  land  (960) .  Children  were  warned  with 
the  aid  of  pedagogical  ficts  against  swimming  too  far  from  shore  because 
Nakki  might  draw  them  under  water  (961).  Similarly,  they  were  cautioned 
against  going  to  sit  on  felled  logs  or  springs  lying  in  the  water  (961),  because 
those  might,  in  fact,  be  Nakki.80  Iivana  Nikitin  told  in  warning  to  his  children 
a  legend  about  little  swimmers  who  sat  on  a  log  in  shallow  water.  One  of 
the  swimmers  said  mockingly,  “What  if  Vetehine  has  brought  this  log?” 
At  that  the  felled  log  started  to  move;  and  the  children  had  to  be  thankful 
that  they  got  off  its  “back”  before  it  reached  deep  waters.  According  to  this 
legend,  the  children’s  breach  of  norm  consisted  of  carelessness  and  the  calling 
of  the  water  ruler  by  its  taboo  name  (53 1).81 

According  to  one  family  memorate,  Marina  Takalo’s  sister  Kati  Nikitin 
had  a  vision  of  Vetehine.  This  old  narrative  also  related  to  the  draining  by 
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Ijona  Nikitin  of  the  pond  of  Murtolampi,  and  to  the  phenomena  accom¬ 
panying  it.  These  were  interpreted  as  caused  by  Vetehine.  Mrs.  Takalo 
recounted : 

There's  a  guardian  spirit  in  water,  or  what  do  you  think?  My  sister  too  has  seen  the  water 
ruler.  There  happened  such  a  thing  when  my  late  old  grandpa  (Ijona  Nikitin)  still  lived 
and  had  work  done.  He  had  the  pond  of  Murtolampi  on  the  heath  of  Murtokangas  drained, 
and  a  Finnish  man,  “Mumbler-Kalle”  by  name,  was  digging  the  ditches.  My  late  old 
grandpa  had  scornfully  said  to  the  Finn,  “Drive  that  Vetehine  away  from  the  pond!” 
The  digger  had  then  asked,  “Is  it  true  that  I’m  allowed  to  drive  it  away?”  —  “Yes,  you  can 
drive  it  away.”  When  spring  came  and  the  ice  flow  left  the  pond,  on  its  way  it  even  cleaved 
a  steep  fell  and  took  from  the  pond  its  water  and  bottom  soil  so  that  nothing  except  small 
hay  tufts  have  grown  there.  Nearby  there  was  the  Tijakka  Stream  along  whose  banks 
were  the  meadows  of  the  homesteads.  So  it  also  filled  the  meadows,  the  fields  of  two  barns 
with  gravel,  so  that  after  that  there  was  no  business  going  there  with  a  scythe.  And  it  was 
said  that  when  the  water  rolled  forward,  the  fell  washed  away  first  into  the  small  river  (the 
Tijakka  Stream),  then  into  the  big  (the  Taavo  River),  and  one  had  to  ’eat’  water  from 
the  other  lake  for  weeks  because  one  couldn’t  take  it  from  the  river. 

After  that,  during  the  same  summer,  my  sister  (Kati  Nikitin)  was  playing  on  the  sand¬ 
bank  and  turned  round  to  look;  and  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  on  the  cliff  of  Nilos- 
kallio  a  woman  combed  her  hair.  The  hair  was  really  long,  and  she  combed  it.  So  she 
(Kati)  had  looked,  looked,  looked,  and  when  she  turned  her  head  the  other  way  round, 
the  colour  was  left  on  the  water,  then  it  disappeared.  She  saw  the  water  ruler  and  said  that 
it  certainly  had  long  hair  as  it  sat  and  combed  its  hair  there.  Many  said  that  she  was  afraid, 
but  she  wasn’t  able  to  fear  because  she  was  so  small  (246). 


When  Kati  Nikitin  had  the  above  experience  she  had  not  yet  turned  10 
years  old  (917).  She  related  her  vision  first  to  her  mother  Stepanie  Nikitin. 
The  latter  submitted  it  to  the  family  circle  for  interpretation.  As  regards  the 
functions  of  the  narrative,  it  served  first  of  all  to  explain  the  mysterious  natural 
formations  which  originated  at  the  time  the  Murtolampi  pond  was  drained. 
1  he  story  was  cautionary  in  that  it  showed  that  the  water  ruler  avenged 
mockery.  After  all,  Ijona  Nikitin’s  project  showed  a  loss  because  no  arable 
land  was  gained  from  the  pond  and  at  the  same  time  the  fields  along  the 
banks  of  the  1  ijakka  Stream  were  lost.  Thirdly,  the  memorate  had  the  veri- 
ficative  function  of  reinforcing  people’s  belief  in  Vetehine  and  the  norms  it 
upheld.  Kati  Nikitin’s  experience,  in  which  the  water  ruler  was  seen  as  a 
long-haired  woman  in  the  traditional  role  configuration  (315),82  was  for  the 
inhabitants  of  I  aavo  proof  that  Vetehine  had  truly  left  the  pond  and  travelled 
the  five  kilometres  from  Murtolampi  via  the  Tijakka  Stream  to  the  rapids 
ol  the  1  aavo  River.  Mrs.  Fakalo  assumed  that  the  water  ruler  appeared 
because  it  was  restless  after  having  come  to  a  “strange  watercourse.”  In  this 
family  memorate  Ijona  Nikitin’s  draining  project  and  Kati  Nikitin’s  encounter 
with  the  water  ruler,  in  the  guise  of  water  maiden,  were  combined  into  a 
unified  whole:  I  hey  took  place  during  the  same  summer  and  accounted 
for  each  other  s  problematic  nature.  For  Mrs.  Takalo  the  truth  value  of  the 
memorate  was  obvious:  ‘  Many  argued  that  it’d  been  dug,  and  that  the  water 
left  and  on  its  way  cleaved  the  fell.  But  what  do  crazy  people  know:  Could 
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it  have  been  a  pond  one  kilometre  in  size?  Such  force  doesn’t  come  from  it 
that  it  cleaves  a  fell.  I  won’t  give  in,  I  say  only  that  it  was  the  might  of  the 
water  ruler”  (920). 

For  Marina  Takalo  the  narrative  about  the  water  ruler  had  a  strong 
verificative  function.  She  declared  over  and  over  again  that  the  memorates 
were  based  upon  “true  events”  (918).  She  once  said,  “When  people  argue 
that  there  isn’t  any  king  of  the  water  I  say  that  that  is  the  case”  (919).  Marina 
Takalo  then  told  the  following  memorate  (263) : 

On  the  side  of  the  Sohjana  River  a  cow  was  being  put  in  a  boat  and  the  women  started 
to  haul  it  up  the  river.  A  boy  (the  Levoska  boy)  had  looked  out  of  the  window  and  said 
to  his  mother,  “Mama,  look,  Vetehine’s  by  those  ’cow-men’,  it  swims  behind  them!”  Mother 
had  said,  “What  are  you  babbling?”  —  “Come  and  look!”  The  mother  went  to  look  and 
had  seen  it.  Then  the  boy  had  said,  “Now  it  goes  right  by  the  boat,  goes  under  the  boat.” 
When  the  boy  had  said  this,  Vetehine  went  under  the  boat  so  that  the  boat  turned  over. 
One  of  the  women  died,  and  the  cow  which  had  been  tied  up  drowned.  It’s  said  that  the 
cow  was  quite  badly  mangled83  when  it  was  finally  found.  The  other  woman  found 
safety  in  the  scouring  rushes,  the  second  on  the  top  of  the  boat,  the  third  drowned  (16,142). 


Marina  Takalo  heard  about  the  accident  for  the  first  time  in  1900 — 1901 
when  she  was  begging  at  the  village  of  Sohjanansuu  in  southern  Oulanka 
(912).  This  was  a  community  memorate  “which  was  widely  talked  about 
in  Sohjanansuu”  (918),  but,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  details,  Marina  sought 
out  the  experiencer  himself,  the  Levoska  boy  who  was  of  her  age.  The  boy 
recounted  for  her  the  events  but  could  not  describe  what  Vetehine  looked 
like  because  it  had  swum  under  water.  Nor,  according  to  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
account,  did  the  boy  when  he  saw  the  being  yet  know  for  certain  that  it  was 
Vetehine.  Only  later,  when  the  cow  too  was  found  torn  up,  it  was  concluded 
by  others  that  it  had  been  the  water  ruler.  The  memorate  gained  credence 
because  of  two  factors:  the  role  configuration  traditionally  ascribed  to  the 
water  ruler  and  the  fact  that  the  experiencer  was  a  small  boy,  then  only 
some  10  years  old.  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  “One  such  as  that  doesn’t 
know  enough  to  jest”  (16).  Mrs.  Takalo  had  also  stressed  the  same  viewpoint 
when  she  reported  her  sister’s  encounter  with  the  water  maiden. 

19.13.  Treasures  and  Treasure  Spirits.  According  to  Finnish  as  well  as  Viena 
Karelian  tradition  there  lay  hidden  in  the  earth  treasures  which  burned 
sometimes,  for  example  on  the  nights  of  holy  days.  These  treasures  had  also 
had  their  own  guardian  spirits.84  The  treasure  tradition,  which  Marina  Takalo 
knew,  manifested  itself  in  the  local  legends  which  she  had  heard  in  Oulanka 
and  Kuusamo.  One  legend  told  that  a  treasure  burned  on  a  fell  in  such  a 
way  that  the  flames  could  only  be  seen  through  the  only  windowpane  of  a 
certain  house.  At  first  the  inhabitants  thought  that  the  glass  was  faulty  and 
sought  to  change  the  pane.  Later,  the  seizure  of  the  treasure  was  even  planned, 
but,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Takalo  knew,  the  plan  was  never  put  into  effect  (288). 

Legends  told  that  one  could  obtain  a  flaming  treasure  if  one  fulfilled  certain 
impossible  conditions,  for  example,  if  one  crossed  three  night’s  old  ice  on  a 
three-night-old  colt.  Another  alternative  was  to  ride  on  a  three-night-old 
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colt  over  one-night-old  ice  (285).  These  impossibility  motifs  were  commoner 
in  Finnish  tradition,  where  the  associated  legends  were  especially  widespread.85 
In  Viena  the  story  about  the  colt  was  not  as  common.  In  Iivana  Nikitin’s 
view,  when  digging  up  a  treasure  one  also  had  to  thrust  a  spear  to  make  a 
hole  in  the  cover  of  the  treasure.  Then  the  treasure  would  no  longer  shift 
and  would  be  yours.  Otherwise  the  treasure  would  escape. 

In  accordance  with  tradition,  when  digging  up  a  treasure,  no-one  was 
allowed  to  say  a  word  (287,  575).  Marina  Takalo  heard  in  Finland  a  legend 
about  an  attempt  to  capture  a  treasure  in  Kuusamo:  A  fire  had  been  seen 
to  burn  on  a  peninsula.  People  supposed  that  a  treasure  was  buried  there 
and  subsequently  attempted  to  dig  it  up.  During  the  attempt  one  man  had 
caught  a  hold  of  the  treasure’s  handle  and  said,  “At  least  now  this  will  be 
ours!”  At  that  very  moment  the  handle  broke  and  the  treasure  fell  rattling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  reason  for  the  loss  of  the  riches  was,  according 
to  the  legend,  the  breach  of  the  norm:  While  lifting  up  a  treasure  one  should 
not  speak.  This  legend  belonged  to  the  collective  tradition  of  Kuusamo. 
Iivana  Nikitin  had  also  known  the  same  legend,  though  connected  with 
another  site  in  Viena  Karelia  (286,  1297). 

Mrs.  Takalo  did  not  know  or  she  did  not  tell  any  personal  memorates  about 
treasures  or  their  guardians.  Her  treasure  tradition  seems  to  have  lived  on 
only  in  these  few  legends.  The  actual  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  guardian 
spirit  of  the  treasure  had  died,  and  only  tradition  connected  with  particular 
treasure  islands  or  peninsulas  survived.  In  this  respect,  treasure  legends  were 
place  legends  rather  than  belief  legends. 

19.14.  The  Changing  Corpus  of  the  Guardian  Spirit  Tradition.  Marina  Takalo 
proved  to  be  knowledgeable  on  Oulankan  collective  tradition  regarding 
guardian  spirits.  She  was  familiar  with  most  northern  Vienan  folk  beliefs 
about  the  spirits  and  she  also  knew  of  the  supranormal  encounters  occurring 
in  her  community,  nor  did  she  usually  deny  their  veracity.  Of  her  tradition 
corpus  on  guardian  spirits,  Marina  Takalo  acquired  the  larger  part  between 
1890 — 1910,  i.e.  during  her  childhood  and  youth.  Later  accretions  were 
sporadic.  Guardian  spirit  material  was  acquired  in  Taavo  both  on  the  vertical 
level,  through  upbringing,  and  on  the  horizontal,  through  contacts  with 
other  residents. 

There  were  six  family  and  six  community  memorates  in  her  material.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  cases  she  obtained  reports  of  encounters 
directly  from  the  experiencers  themselves.  All  community,  family,  and  immi¬ 
gration-period  memorates  were  second-hand  reports.  Marina  Takalo  had 
apparently  assumed  so  rationalistic  an  attitude  towards  other  people’s  en¬ 
counters  with  guardian  spirits  that  before  she  would  believe  in  the  experiences 
she  needed  detailed  accounts  from  the  experiencers  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  encounters  with  guardian  spirits  were  already  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
comparatively  rare  in  Oulanka  so  that  recounting  them  was,  in  a  way,  the 
privilege  of  the  experiencer.86  Thus,  memorates  had  a  verificative  function 
in  that  they  supported  and  confirmed  the  faith  of  individuals  in  guardian 
spirits  in  a  situation  where  sceptics  and  rationalizers  were  trying  to  influence 
the  public  opinion  represented  by  the  collective  tradition. 

Apart  from  one  exception,  Marina  Takalo  never  witnessed  the  manifestation 
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of  guardian  spirits.  In  general  she  seems  to  have  been  nonproductive  with 
regard  to  this  religious  tradition.  The  dearth  of  personal  guardian-spirit 
memorates  was  explained  not  only  by  the  nature  of  Marina  Takalo’s  spiritual 
personality  but  also  by  her  environment.  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  in  the  “foreign”  cultural  milieu  of  Finland,  she  became  alienated 
from  the  guardian  spirits  localized  in  the  buildings  and  natural  sites  of  Viena 
Karelia.  She  sometimes  wondered  why  guardian  spirits  were  not  seen  in  Finland 
like  they  were  in  the  woods  and  waters  of  Oulanka  (949).  In  this  connection 
it  can  be  said  that  Marina  Takalo’s  alienation  from  her  belief  in  guardian 
spirits  was  in  part  a  result  of  the  acculturation  of  a  Viena-Karelian  emigrant 
into  Finnish  culture. 


20.  EXCEPTIONAL  DEATHS  AND  SUPERNATURAL  DEAD  BEINGS 

20.1.  The  Corpus  of  Marina  Takalo’s  Tradition.  The  composition  of  Marina 
Takalo’s  narrative  tradition  concerning  death  and  dead  beings  (cf.  also  §  25) 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  her  knowledge  regarding  omens  and  signs. 
While  the  majority  of  tradition  items  concerning  omens  were  either  personal, 
family,  or  community  memorates,  dead-being  material  consisted  predomi¬ 
nantly  of  legends  (67.5  %)  and  community  memorates  (20  %).  In  addition, 
there  were  three  family  memorates,  but  only  two  personal  ones. 

An  analysis  of  Marina  Takalo’s  death  and  dead-being  tradition  indicates 
that  six  items  dealt  with  the  events  surrounding  the  hour  of  death.  Further, 
two  personal  memorates  were  concerned  with  the  dead  who  had  not  yet 
been  buried.  A  noteworthy  group  in  the  material  was  formed  by  the  four 
legends  concerning  people  only  apparently  dead.  There  were  three  items  of 
information  about  the  conveying  of  a  body  to  a  cemetery.  The  most  numerous 
section  in  this  part  of  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  was  represented  by  that 
of  the  13  items  of  information  about  home — wandering  beings.  All  of  these, 
aside  from  the  three  community  memorates,  were  legends.  Connected  with 
murdered  persons  and  infants,  as  well  as  with  murder  sites  were  two  memorates 
and  five  legends.  In  addition^  there  were  three  items  about  the  personalized 
kalma,  or  death. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  the  most  central  themes  of  Finnish  tradition 
about  death  and  dead  beings87  were  represented  in  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire. 
As  far  as  the  sources  are  concerned,  Marina  Takalo’s  corpus  of  tradition 
of  death  and  dead  beings  is  by  nature  more  Finnish  than  Karelian.  Mrs. 
Takalo  acquired  approximately  half  of  the  material  after  leaving  Viena 
Karelia  in  1922.  During  her  stay  in  Viena  she  learned  ten  legends  about 
the  dead  but  thereafter  in  Finland  nine  legends  during  the  years  1922 — 42, 
five  during  1942—55  and  after  1955  three  legends. 

The  peripheral  nature  of  legends  about  death  and  dead  beings  in  Vienan 
supernatural  tradition  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  legends,  which 
Mrs.  Takalo  recounted,  were  either  rare  or  missing  in  the  folklore  collections 
from  Viena  Karelia. 

In  general,  Marina  Takalo’s  tradition  about  death  and  dead  beings  con¬ 
sisted  of  very  heterogeneous  material  learned  in  the  course  of  years  from  the 
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most  diverse  contacts.  Even  though  tradition  about  the  dead  apparently 
had  a  relatively  peripheral  position  in  family  pedagogy,  Marina  nevertheless 
managed  to  learn  from  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  seven  legends  and  one 
memorate  about  the  dead.  In  Oulanka  village  her  uncle  Jelessei  Isakoff 
appears  to  have  been  the  specialist  in  this  tradition.  Three  community  mem- 
orates(151,  154,  300)  were  learned  from  him.  Vassi  Porotkin,  who  was  Marina’s 
coeval,  passed  on  two  memorates  (150,  1266)  both  of  which  reported  the 
narrator’s  experiences.  After  moving  from  Oulanka  to  Kuusamo,  Mrs.  Takalo 
met  two  Finnish  experts  on  death  and  dead  being  legends,  Anni  and  Erkki 
Koutalainen,  from  whom  she  learned  five  legends. 

20.2.  A  Typology  of  Dead  Beings.  Ancestor  worship  was  a  central  cult  in 
Finnish  as  well  as  Vienan  religion.  The  bonds  between  the  family  and  its 
dead  were  not  broken  by  death  and  burial,  rather  a  collective  interaction 
continued.  As  Martti  Haavio  expressed  the  matter,  “The  family  forms  an 
entity  whether  its  members  are  living  on  the  earth  or  under  the  earth.” 
The  living  relatives  were  responsible  for  performing  burial  rites  of  passage 
(cf.  §  25)  which  would  ensure  the  entry  of  the  dead  person  into  the  collectivity 
formed  by  the  family  dead.  The  family  catered  to  its  dead  members  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  a  share  of  the  harvest  while  performing  annual  calendar 
rites.  There  existed  norms  enforced  by  threats  from  the  dead  which  warned 
the  family  against  the  neglect  of  burial  and  memorial  rites  as  well  as  against 
improper  behaviour  in  general. 

For  considering  both  the  cult  of  the  family  dead  and  dead  beings  which 
haunt,  the  crucial  division  was  that  between  the  family  dead  having  status 
in  the  community  of  the  dead  and  those  family  and  non-family  dead  beings 
lacking  such  status.  The  cult  of  the  family  dead  included  only  the  dead  with 
status.  They  had  lived  socially  acceptable  lives,  died  natural  deaths  and  received 
the  normal  death  and  burial  rites.  Their  family  or  kin  were  concerned  with 
their  fate  and  equipped  them  for  the  after-life.  They  were  believed  to  reach 
Tuonela  or  the  community  of  the  dead,  where  they  usually  rested  in  peace. 
Hence  they  need  not  bother  the  living.  If,  however,  after  freeing  itself  from  a 
corpse,  the  soul  found  cause  to  haunt,  manifest  itself,  or  communicate  with 
the  living,  it  usually  assumed  the  shape  of  a  quasihuman  dead  being,  or  less 
frequently,  some  other  guise,  e.g.  that  of  a  soul-bird.88  Dead  beings  without 
status  were  family  or  non-family  dead  which  had  immoral  lives,  suffered  a 
reproachable,  e.g.  a  violent  form  of  death,  or  they  were  children  who  died 
before  the  completion  of  the  rites  necessary  for  establishing  their  first  social 
status  (§  23.6.).  The  normal  burial  rites  were  not  performed  for  them,  nor 
were  they  believed  to  gain  admission  to  the  community  of  the  departed. 

I  hey  remained  in  a  permanent  transitory  phase  as  exceptional  and  restless 
dead  beings  which  manifested  themselves  and  disturbed  the  living. 

In  Finnish  tradition,  haunters  and  dead  home-wanderers 89  could  be  classified 
into  two  main  groups,  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  The  group  of  the  guilty 
haunters  included  those  dead  beings  whose  restlessness  was  understood  to 
be  a  punishment  for  offences  committed  during  their  lifetimes.  The  punishment 
for  these  offences  took  place  at  the  moment  of  death  or  when  the  body  was 
conveyed  to  the  grave,  or  in  the  lingering  of  the  dead  being  at  home.  In  the 
case  of  the  innocent  home-wanderers,  their  restlessness  was  held  to  be  the 
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result  of  something  other  than  their  misdeeds.  The  following  groups  could 
be  distinguished  among  the  lingering,  innocent  dead:  1.  the  solicitous  with 
or  without  a  status,  2.  the  dissatisfied  with  or  without,  3.  disturbers  without, 
and  4.  avengers  without. 

20.3.  Personal  Memorates  about  Conquering  One's  Fear  of  Corpses.  Marina  Takalo 
had  her  first  glimpse  of  death  in  her  early  childhood  when  her  grandmother 
Muarie  Nikitin  died.  Because  the  children  were  afraid  of  the  corpse,  their 
mother  Stepanie  Nikitin  and  aunt  Olonja  both  ordered  the  children  to 
stroke  the  body  (1021).  Marina  Takalo’s  two  other  personal  memorates 
about  corpses  not  yet  buried  were  based  on  experiences  from  her  period  as 
daughter-in-law,  1910 — 22.  Both  were  in  fact  rite  descriptions  and  related 
how  she  banished  her  fear  of  dead  bodies.  In  the  first  case  she  had  smelled 
incence  —  a  sign  foreboding  someone’s  death.  This  initially  stirred  up  her 
fear.  Soon  thereafter  the  neighbour’s  son  Iivo  Nikitin  died  (1021),  and  his 
corpse  became  a  source  of  fright  for  Marina.  In  the  second  case,  her  two- 
year-old  son  died  and  vomitted  while  expiring  (1021).  Here  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  deceased  was  to  be  cleansed  of  its  vomit  and  its  mouth 
shut,  as  was  customary  according  to  Vienan  ritual  pattern,  occupied  Marina 
Takalo’s  thoughts.  In  both  cases,  in  order  to  rid  herself  of  fear  and  sleeplessness 
she  went  in  the  morning  to  the  corpse  lying  in  the  main  room,  touched  it 
with  her  hands,  stroked  its  face,  hands  and  feet  and  asked  at  the  same  time, 
“Why  do  you  frighten  me?”  (1021)  This  was  the  traditional  procedure 
following  the  collective  tradition.  Mrs.  Takalo  later  attested,  “It  was  widely 
talked  about”  (1021).  The  questioning  and  the  stroking  both  had  psychological 
significance:  when  a  person  mustered  up  enough  courage  to  address  and 
touch  the  dead,90  he  also  overcame  his  fear  of  it  (473). 

20.4.  The  Divine  Judgment  of  a  Person's  Deeds.  Marina  Takalo  believed 
in  the  adage,  “As  a  person  sows,  so  shall  he  reap.”  In  her  view  God  punished 
wrongdoings.  A  person  received  his  just  rewards  at  death  or  afterwards  (466). 
According  to  her,  the  sins  or  reahkas91  which  a  person  had  committed  during 
his  lifetime,  would  at  his  death  or  thereafter  reveal  themselves  through  the 
following  circumstances:  1.  in  the  hour  of  death:  an  evildoer  experienced 
a  painful  death  while  a  benefactor  had  a  happy  and  easy  death;  2.  during 
either  the  conveyance  of  the  corpse  to  the  graveyard  or  the  lowering  of  the 
casket  into  the  burial  mound :  the  body  of  the  wicked  person  was  heavy, 
that  of  a  good  one  light;  3.  at  the  burial  mound:  soil  vanished  from  a  sinner’s 
mound,  but  a  benefactors’  grave  was  beautiful;  4.  in  the  restlessness  or  peace¬ 
fulness  of  the  dead:  an  evil  dead  being  might  appear  before  its  relatives  or 
haunt;  a  good  one  less  frequently  did  so;  and  5.  in  the  restlessness  or  peace¬ 
fulness  of  the  dead  person’s  former  abode  and  of  the  cemetery:  there  were 
disturbances  in  those  of  dead  sinners,  but  those  of  the  virtuous  dead  were 
usually  tranquil.92  In  order  to  lend  support  to  these  beliefs  Mrs.  Takalo 
recounted  both  legends  and  memorates.  Thus  the  narratives  had  the  verifi- 
cative  function  of  proving  either  that  such  may  happen  if  one  does  wrong 
in  life,  or  that  “As  a  person  lives,  so  is  his  end”  (152).  In  addition,  depending 
upon  the  narrative  situation,  they  also  had  either  a  cautionary  or  pedagogical 
function. 
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Marina  Takalo  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  The  belief 
in  a  divine  righteous  judgment,  which  would  take  place  at  death  and  there¬ 
after,  and  which  wouid  reverse  the  conditions  of  the  living  was  ideal  in  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  deprivations93  of  people  such  as  the  Takalos  who  struggled 
near  the  minimum  subsistence  level.  Mrs.  Takalo  did  concede  that  a  rich 
person  who  helped  the  poor  would  thereby  “lift  up  his  soul.”  She  was  also 
of  the  opinion  that,  “no  person  has  two  hells.  One  need  not  go  through  this 
world  in  want,  and  land  in  the  future  in  hell”  (466). 

20.5.  Easy  and  Difficult  Deaths.  As  stated  above,  Marina  Takalo  was  of 
the  view  that  depending  upon  the  balance  of  his  good  and  evil  deeds,  a  person 
would  experience  either  an  easy  or  a  torturous  death.  All  his  good  and  bad 
deeds  would  be  shown  to  him  on  his  death  bed  (151).  Iivana  Nikitin  told  his 
daughter  the  following  legend94  about  a  difficult  death: 


A  neighbour  borrowed  money  from  the  head  of  a  rich  house.  A  promisory  note  was 
written  and  life  went  on.  The  neighbour  paid  that  debt,  but  didn’t  remember  to  demand 
his  promisory  note  back.  Years  passed,  then  the  head  of  the  rich  house  found  the  promisory 
note  and  demanded  his  money  back.  The  neighbour  paid  the  debt  a  second  time.  The 
head  of  the  house  became  stricken  with  his  ’death’s  disease’  and  demanded  that  the  neigh¬ 
bour,  from  whom  he  had  taken  the  money  a  second  time,  come.  On  his  death  bed  the  sick 
man  asked  forgiveness  from  the  neighbour  and  said  to  his  own  son  that  the  debt  must  be 
paid  (1262). 


In  Oulanka  certain  community  memorates  were  told  as  oppositional  examples 
of  easy  and  difficult  deaths.95  About  a  painful  death  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted 
several  times  (151,  291,  406,  1250)  the  case  of  a  local  storekeeper: 

Again  in  our  village  of  Oulanka  one  old  gaffer  died.  He  was  really  vicious.  When  he 
was  about  to  die  his  relatives  were  present.  Then  he  tossed  himself  so  from  side  to  side  as 
he  lay  on  his  back  and  moaned,  “Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  deal  out  all  my  goods  to  the  poor!" 

—  His  wife  had  died  three  weeks  earlier,  and  then  he  died.  They  didn’t  have  a  single  child. 

—  “Oh,  oh,  oh,  when  a  poor  man  came,  when  we  saw  a  beggar,  we  bolted  the  door.  If 
we  did’t  have  time  to  bolt  the  door  we  called  him  ’good-for-nothing’.  We  didn’t  give  him 
a  morsel;  oh,  oh,  oh,  deal  out  all  those  goods  of  mine  to  the  poor!  And  when  a  rich  man 
came  we  welcomed  him  with  open  arms,  gave  food,  gave  drink  and  everything,  and  to 
the  poor  nothing,  oh,  oh,  oh!”  So  many  hours  he  did  that,  tossed  himself,  moaned  and 
lamented,  “Deal  out  all  to  the  poor!”  —  He  never  gave  to  the  poor.  When  there  were 
workmen  nearby,  as  they  ate  on  the  field,  the  head  of  the  house  (=  the  storekeeper)  had 
a  loaf  of  bread  behind  his  back;  from  that  he  cut  slices  for  the  workmen.  And  so  that  was 
shown  to  him  in  his  dying  state,  and  he  certainly  tossed  himself  about  for  many  hours. 

I  too  went  to  have  a  look.  1  hat’s  how  the  good  sides  and  the  bad  sides  too  are  shown  to 
another.  Or  what  do  you  claim?  (151). 


In  opposition  to  the  above  community  memorate,  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted 
a  case  of  a  good  death.  Marina’s  informant  Vassi  Porotkin  accompanied 
by  another  woman  had  been  keeping  watch  by  the  side  of  her  dying  mother. 
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The  latter  lay,  as  was  the  custom  (cf.  §  25),  on  the  floor.  The  dying  woman 
turned  toward  the  door  and  said,  “Now  my  angels  are  coming  to  fetch  me.” 
With  these  words  she  died,  moreover  with  a  smile  on  her  face  (150).  Those 
memorates,  about  events  surrounding  deaths  in  which  the  dying  person 
encountered  white  or  black  angels,  followed  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  (292). 
When  birds  were  seen  at  the  moment  of  death  in  visions  (289),  it  was  a  question 
of  the  more  primitive  belief  in  soul-birds.96 

Later  in  Kuusamo,  Marina  Takalo  heard  a  legend  with  the  theme  that  a 
person,  who  during  his  lifetime  was  never  acknowledged  or  thanked,  would 
have  a  troublesome  death.  One  so-called  “believer”  bewailed  on  her  deathbed, 
“Never  in  my  life  have  I  received  thanks.  Nobody  has  said  to  me,  ’May  God 
reward  you  for  this  good!’”  (1261).  Mrs.  Takalo’s  version  of  the  legend 
clearly  reflected  her  criticism  of  the  people  of  other  creeds  whom  she  met 
in  Finland.  In  her  critical  opinion,  supported  by  the  legend,  Christian  faith 
should  also  manifest  itself  in  the  deeds. 

20.6.  An  Evil  Person’s  Corpse  Heavy.  According  to  Marina  Takalo,  “sin 
weighs  down”  (404).  In  this  connection  she  related  the  following  cautionary 
legend  about  the  transport  of  an  evil  person’s  corpse: 


Old  Man  Salpa  of  the  hamlet  of  PontSelensuu  (in  Kiestinki)  served  25  years  in  the  military 
and  came  out  rich.  He  stole  money,  don’t  know  where  from,  but  he  was  never  caught; 
he  came  home  and  built  a  good  house,  a  store  and  everything.  He  ate  and  stole  other  people’s 
reindeer.  And  he  had  one  son,  Lari  by  name.  Then  this  old  man  got  sick  and  died.  In 
PontSelensuu  a  very  beautiful  ridge  rose  up  by  the  riverbank  —  upon  that  the  people  of 
PontSelensuu  had  a  graveyard.  When  the  coffin  was  made  and  the  body  was  put  in  the 
coffin,  well,  his  body  had  ’cut’  the  carrying  straps  from  a  pack  of  linen.  When  the  coffin 
was  lifted  up,  that’s  where  all  the  carrying  straps,  the  white  goods,  went  —  like  entrails. 
Then  the  boy  fetched  new  straps  of  reindeer  skin.  It  was  then  carried  with  these.  That  was 
in  the  summery  season.  When  it  was  taken  into  the  boat  —  one  man  was  at  the  rear,  another 
at  the  prow  —  that  coffin  weighed  down  the  boat  so,  that  only  barely  and  only  barely  did 
not  water  come  over  the  boat’s  boards.  Then  anyway  it  was  sent  to  the  grave  and  buried 
(1252). 


In  Kuusamo  Marina  Takalo  learned  a  legend  about  the  conveyance  of  a 
murderer’s  corpse.  Residents  were  agitated  because  a  man  had  killed  his 
wife  and  himself.  When  his  body  was  being  transported  to  the  grave,  both 
wheels  of  the  cart  came  loose  and  fell  on  either  side  of  the  cart  (1270).  Mrs. 
Takalo  heard  in  the  1930s  at  the  town  of  Kemi  a  third  legend  about  heavy 
corpses  from  Olonja  nee  Pestriko  Kuusela,  originally  from  PontSelensuu  in 
Kemi.  In  this  case  Mrs.  Takalo  explicated  the  reasons  which  in  her  view 
made  the  man’s  body  so  heavy:  “Sin  weighs  one  down.”  The  man  had  done 
so  much  evil,  but  he  never  confessed.  He  just  gathered  all  his  evils  into  his 
breast  (404).  In  this  same  connection  Mrs.  Takalo  called  attention  to  the 
saying,  sometimes  uttered  in  a  boat  when  thunder  boomed  and  the  boat  was 
felt  to  sink  lower,  namely:  “Who  of  us  could  be  sinful  as  the  boat  sinks  down 
so?”  (404) 
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20.7.  Beautiful  Craves  and  Sinking  Graves.  A  person  who  lived  a  good  life 
had  a  beautiful  grave.  Marina  Takalo  said  that  she  had  never  seen  a  more 
beautiful  grave  than  that  of  her  father’s  grandmother  Muarie  Nikitin  (980). 
Mrs.  Takalo  felt  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  her  great  grandmother  was 
good  also  to  beggars.  Crucial  here  was  the  fact  that  she  did  not  make  a  fuss 
over  her  presents:  “An  unknown  gift  is  the  most  precious  of  all”  (480). 

Marina  Takalo  believed  that  soil  vanishes  from  the  burial  mound  of  a 
sinful  person.  To  show  the  truth  of  this  belief  she  related  at  the  close  of  her 
legend  about  Old  Man  Salpa  of  Pontselensuu  the  following: 

At  the  years  started  to  pass,  every  year  the  Evil  Spirit  took  soil  from  the  grave,  so  that 
soil  always  had  to  be  driven  to  the  grave  to  fill  it.  Thus  it  was  said  among  us,  “He  who  is 
really  sinful,  from  his  grave  even  the  soil  disappears”  (1252). 


Interestingly  enough,  Marina  Takalo  argued  in  two  legend  versions  (152, 
258)  that  Para  the  property  bringer  had  taken  the  soil  (§  19.1 1.). 

Not  only  was  a  wicked  person’s  soil  liable  to  disappear,  but  his  corpse  as 
well.  The  following  legend97  belonged  to  the  collective  tradition  of  Kuusamo. 
Mrs.  Takalo  mentioned  that  she  had  heard  the  story  many  times  while 
living  there. 

At  the  Nevalainen  house  of  (the  hamlet  of)  Karpankyla  (in  Kuusamo)  the  head  of  the 
house  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Evil  Spirit.  Even  when  he  went  to  void  or  sat  on  a  bench, 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  so  that  he  might  always  sit  on  top  of  the  cross.  The  sign  of 
the  cross  was  always  under  his  rear  end  because  he  lived  under  the  rule  of  the  Evil  Spirit. 
Once  the  Evil  Ones  came,  while  the  head  of  house  was  sleeping  with  his  wife  in  bed  in 
the  main  room,  and  they  carried  him  on  half  of  the  bed  to  the  steps.  His  wife  remained 
sleeping  on  the  other  half.  When  the  head  of  the  house  who  lived  under  the  rule  of  the 
Evil  Spirit  died,  it  is  said  that  his  body  had  vanished  from  the  coffin.  A  block  of  wood  had 
been  put  in  the  coffin  in  his  stead.  The  Evil  One  had  come  to  fetch  the  head  of  the  house 
because  the  head  of  the  house  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Evil  One  (996). 


In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  supported  by  the  legendary  tradition,  a  person 
who  made  a  contract  (cf.  §  19.10)  with  the  Evil  One  could  not  pronounce 
any  prayer  or  word  oi  God,  and  after  death  the  Evil  One  would  take  his 
body  (996). 

20.8.  Guilty  Home  Wanderers.  In  Finnish  folklore  the  group  of  guilty  home- 
wanderers  was  composed  of98  those  dead  beings  who  in  their  former  life 
had  lived  immorally  or  committed  some  crime,  e.g.  murder,  child  abandon¬ 
ment,  anti-social  witchcralt,  asking  help  of  the  Evil  One,  moving  of  boundary 
markers,  thievery,  and  perjury,  etc. 

Marina  1  akalo  was  of  the  view  that  a  person  who  did  not  confess  in  church 
or  elsewhere  the  transgressions  which  he  had  committed  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  would  be  restless  after  death.  To  explain  this  view  she  quoted  a  proverb 
common  in  tales  about  the  ogress  Syojatar  (cf.  §  34.4.)  “Evil  from  evil,  evil 
lrom  the  seed  ol  evil  (405).  The  offences  a  person  committed  during  his 
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lifetime  had  to  be  atoned  for  alter  death.  Amends  were  made  in  such  a  way 
that  the  guilty  dead  visited  the  person  whom  he  had  wronged  and  confessed 
his  offence.  Involved  here  was  a  belief  based  on  an  analogy  to  ecclesiastical 
confession.  On  the  topic  of  making  amends  Mrs.  Takalo  was  acquainted 
with  the  following  legend  heard  in  Kuusamo: 

The  lady  of  a  house  in  Tayajarvi,  had  lost  50  (Finnish)  marks.  The  theft  was  blamed 
on  the  housemaid.  The  spinster  who  lived  in  the  house  died  and  once  after  her  death  came 
through  the  doorway  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  sat  with  a  bundle  on  the  bench.  The  spinster 
said  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  “When  you  lost  50  marks,  the  servant  didn’t  steal  it,  instead 
I  stole  it.”  The  lady  of  the  house  had  said,  “You  should  ask  for  forgiveness.”  To  this  the 
ghost  replied,  “I  can’t  be  forgiven  for  it  anymore,  nor  can  I  ask  for  it.”  It  had  said,  “Sing 
those  and  those  hymns,  then  I’ll  disappear  and  won’t  show  up  again!”  So  the  lady  of  the 
house  sang  the  hymn,  whereupon  the  deceased  disappeared,  and  was  not  seen  again  after 
that  (374). 


In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion,  the  old  maid’s  ghost  wandered,  guided  by  the 
Evil  Spirit.  The  dead  being  had  to  visit  and  inform  the  lady  of  the  house  so 
that  it  and  the  innocent  maid  would  find  peace.  The  above  was  a  cautionary 
legend  emphasizing  the  belief  that  people  must  acknowledge  their  sins  in 
the  course  of  their  lifetime.  This  too  was  central  to  the  beliefs  of  Kuusamo’s 
numerous  Laestadians."  When  Marina  Takalo  lived  in  Kuusamo  she  often 
visited  their  homes  as  well  as  services. 

20.9.  Solicitous  and  Dissatisfied  Dead  Beings.  Among  innocent  dead  beings 
the  solicitous  ones  included100  those  who  had  left  a  task  or  a  promise  unful¬ 
filled,  e.g.  persons  with  responsibilities  to  relations,  children  or  property. 
Marina  Takalo  recalled  having  heard  in  Kuusamo  a  legend  about  a  ghost 
which,  after  the  death  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  carried  rye  straw  to  her  cows. 
Mrs.  Takalo  was  not  certain  in  her  interpretation,  but  suggested  the  explana¬ 
tory  alternatives  of  guardian  spirit  (244),  or  the  Evil  One  (1513).  The  being 
appeared  in  any  case,  in  the  shape  of  the  dead  housewife.  It  was  apparently 
a  question  of  a  legend  with  the  motif101  of  the  innocent  home-wanderer  which 
came  home  after  her  death  to  tend  the  livestock,  i.e.  to  take  care  of  her  life¬ 
time  duties. 

The  dissatisfied  dead  beings  were  those  whose  corpses  had  been  either  in¬ 
correctly  or  negligently  dressed,  not  buried  as  they  had  wished  or  left  unburied, 
buried  alone  in  a  cemetery  or  in  a  wet  place,  or  too  much  mourned  for. 
Precisely  those  members  of  the  dead  person’s  family,  who  were  anxious  and 
bore  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  dead  for  his  otherwordly  state,  were 
liable  to  have  encounters  with  the  dead  in  dreams,  were  he  dissatisfied.  Marina 
Takalo’s  tradition  about  the  dissatisfied  dead  contained  a  number  of  legends 
and  memorates  about  dead  beings  which  came  to  express  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  grave  site,  the  manner  of  burial  and  generally  the  treatment  received 
in  connection  with  the  funeral  rites.  In  examining  these  encounters,  usually 
experienced  in  dreams,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  most  common 
period  of  encounters  was  the  six  weeks  (§  25)  following  the  death.  It  was 
believed  that  the  deceased  was  still  on  the  earth  and  could  come  during 
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that  time  to  announce  to  intimate  relatives  his  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
with  the  preparations,  the  funeral  food  and  other  episodes  of  the  burial  rites 
of  passage.  The  frequency  of  the  encounters  inside  the  family  decreased 
markedly  after  the  end  of  the  six  week  period. 

Marina  Takalo’s  relative  Tommo  Porotkin  recounted  that  one  dead  person 
buried  at  the  end  of  the  day  (cf.  §  25)  came  in  a  dream  and  said,  “Didn’t  you 
have  time  during  the  day  to  bury  me?  You  should  have  sent  me  on  my  way 
towards  the  day  and  not  towards  nightfall”  (455) .  Another  memorate  warned 
against  breaking  another  norm  connected  with  funerals,  namely  that  the 
deceased  was  to  be  buried  at  midday,  but  under  no  circumstances  after  sunset. 

According  to  Iivana  Nikitin,  a  dead  person,  which  had  been  buried  without 
socks  on,  appeared  in  a  dream  to  a  relative  and  said:  “Because  you  didn’t 
put  any  socks  on  me,  my  feet  always  feel  cold”  (456).  Both  were  family  mem- 
orates  which  dealt  with  the  dream  experiences  (1263)  of  careless  next-of-kin 
who  had  the  responsibility  for  preparing  and  equipping  the  dead.102  Connected 
with  the  same  theme  was  a  legend  from  Kuusamo.  It  told  of  a  dead  being 
which  appeared  in  a  dream  and  complained  that  its  foot  was  cold  because 
it  had  not  been  covered.  When  the  relatives  eventually  went  to  the  mortuary 
to  see  the  corpse  and  lifted  up  the  lid  of  the  coffin  they  observed  that  the  foot 
was  visible.  After  the  foot  was  covered,  the  ghost  disappeared  and  never 
again  came  to  complain  (1264). 

A  central  norm  associated  with  the  funeral  ceremony  warned  against 
crying  over  the  dead.  In  particular,  not  one  single  teardrop  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  dead.103  It  was  said  that  “in  the  future”  those  teardrops  would 
burn  the  deceased  like  sparks.  Nor  should  the  dead  be  grieved  over  too  much 
for,  in  that  case,  the  dead  would  feel  uncomfortable  or  ill.  As  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  norm  Mrs.  Takalo  related  that  one  of  Oulanka’s  dead  had  come 
to  announce,  “Don’t  cry  after  me.  I  feel  uncomfortable!”  In  addition, 
Mrs.  Takalo  cited  the  legend  about  Oulankan  men  serving  in  the  military. 
When  they  were  wept  and  grieved  after  at  home,  they  reportedly  said  that 
their  buttons  became  tarnished  (454). 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  events  depicted  by  the  following  community 
memorate  caused  a  stir  in  Oulanka: 

Once  there  in  Oulanka  (village)  • — -  I  was  quite  a  big  girl  then,  but  I  don’t  remember 
who  it  was  that  died  —  a  grave  was  dug  and  bones  were  found  there  in  the  grave  of  another 
body.  Well,  they  didn’t  consider  that  anything  special,  but  buried  the  other,  and  life  went 
on  after  that.  Then  something  showed  up.  From  the  graveyard  comes  that  sort  of  little 
boy,  a  wadmall  coat  on,  and  in  the  river  he  swims.  The  graveyard  was  on  the  riverbank. 
And  they  kept  on  the  lookout  for  him  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  fired  at  him.  And  when 
they  shot  he  just  dives.  When  they  went  ashore  it  disappeared  in  the  graveyard.  They  won¬ 
dered  what  it  was.  Others  were  afraid.  Then  they  caught  on,  because  it  always  came  from 
that  spot  where  the  other  was  buried,  that  the  one  whose  bones  came  up  was  restless.  Then 
three  kopecks  were  taken  there,  put  in  that  soil  and  they  said:  “If  your  grave  and  burial 
place  have  been  taken  away  from  you,  well,  buy  with  this  money  land  and  a  place  for 
yourself.’  So  it  disappeared.  And  some  don't  believe  that  story  here  either  when  I  tell  it,  while  others 
do  believe  it.  And  some  say  that  there  is  no  spirit  world  but  I  won't  give  in  that  there  isn't  any  spirit 
world.  What  is  it  that  people  see  in  the  dream  world?  And  many  times  too  one  sees  a  ghost  in  the  spirit 
world  (662). 
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The  above  events  happened  circa  1905  when  Marina  Takalo  was  15  years 
old.  She  did  not  live  in  the  parish  village,  but  accounts  of  the  occurrences 
naturally  came  to  Taavo,  only  10  kilometres  away  (297).  The  ghost  had  been 
seen  to  move  about  especially  in  the  evening.  It  dove  in  the  water  near  the 
riverbank  and  was  like  a  duck  in  water,  but  when  it  came  ashore,  it  looked 
like  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  wearing  a  wadmall  coat  (297,  421,  653,  662).  The 
fact  that  local  officials  (the  sexton,  clerk  and  teacher),  prompted  by  the 
demands  of  the  villagers,  tried  to  shoot  the  ghost  was  proof  of  the  stir  the 
supranormal  experiences  had  created  in  Oulanka.  The  cause  of  the  dead 
being’s  restlessness  was  subsequently  interpreted  to  be  the  circumstance 
that  the  dead  person  whose  bones  had  been  dug  up  was  now  left  without 
his  own  burial  place.  The  traditional  crisis  rite  consisted  of  the  purchase  of 
a  grave  site104  for  him. 

20.10.  Disturbers  and  Poltergeists  without  Status.  Among  restless  dead  beings 
the  murdered,  the  suicides,  the  unbaptized  dead  and  various  others  constituted 
a  group,  whose  position  was  rendered  problematical  because  they  had  been 
deprived  of  the  normal  death  and  burial  rites  (§  25).  This  group  of  dead 
beings  as  well  as  the  avengers  can  definitely  be  said  to  be  without  status.106 
Because  the  normal  death  and  burial  ceremonies  were  not  performed  for 
them,  they  lacked  membership  in  the  community  of  the  dead.  In  Mrs.  Taka- 
lo’s  view  the  crucial  thing  was  not  whether  or  not  the  deceased  had  been 
previously  baptized,  but  whether  or  not  his  body  received  the  necessary 
blessing  and  was  buried  in  consecrated  ground  (369).  However,  the  position 
of  those  in  the  waters  was  somewhat  problematical  (369).  Nevertheless,  after 
pondering  over  the  matter  Mrs.  Takalo  voiced  the  opinion  that  if  the  drowned 
were  blessed,  they  would  rest  in  peace. 

It  can  be  said  that  questions  regarding  hell  were  rather  alien  to  Marina 
Takalo’s  conception  of  the  world.  Instead,  the  question  of  whether  a  person 
haunted  after  his  death  or  gained  peace  was  of  current  interest.  She  attested, 
“in  olden  times  an  unblessed  body  moved  and  spooked,  but  a  blessed  body 
didn’t  move  or  spook”  (829).  From  migratory  legends  (e.g.  952)  Mrs.  Takalo 
appears  to  have  adopted  the  view  that  corpses  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground 
did  not  gain  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  her  belief  that  a  body  appeared  at 
its  burial  site  belonged  also  to  the  collective  tradition  of  Oulanka.  These 
dead  beings  manifested  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  their  place  of  death 
and  burial  site  as  restless  poltergeists.  On  the  basis  of  a  legend  (952),  Mrs. 
Takalo  gave  the  following  general  advice  for  handling  haunters:  “If  a  house 
is  haunted  and  one  can’t  sleep,  one  has  to  be  so  bold  that  one  addresses  the 
spook  and  asks,  ,Who  are  you  and  what  are  you  looking  for?’  ”  (952). 

In  Marina  Takalo’s  dead  being  tradition  a  number  of  narratives  were 
connected  with  poltergeists.  One  of  them  was  a  family  memorate,  experienced 
by  Tero  Nikitin,  who  first  related  his  encounter  to  Iivana  Nikitin.  Tero 
was  later  murdered  while  on  a  peddling  expedition  (cf.  §  18.4.)  in  the  Aland 
Islands. 

My  late  uncle  Tero  once  went  there  to  the  woods  of  Vuoskalo  Island  (on  lake  Paajarvi) 
to  hunt  birds  at  mating  time.  He  walked,  walked  there,  and  a  shout  was  heard.  He  thought 
that  farther  ahead  another  is  coming  towards  him.  He  started  to  go  the  distance  between, 
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thinking  that  others  around  Laitasalmi  are  also  hunting  birds  at  mating  time.  A  short 
while  he  went;  they  shouted  back  and  forth.  They  were  already  a  little  closer.  Again  a 
short  while  he  went  towards  the  voice  in  the  middle.  Again  they  shouted.  They  were  pretty 
near  each  other.  He  went  up  the  ridge;  there’s  a  hollow  in  the  woods  and  then  another 
ridge.  Another  ran  across  that  hollow.  He  went  there  to  talk  with  the  other.  A  glimpse  was 
seen,  and  then  they  disappeared.  He  went  there  and  looked  for  footprints.  It  was  the  snowy 
time  of  year.  There  weren’t  any  footprints  or  anything.  But  there  the  people  of  Laitasalmi 
once  murdered  two  of  those  ’deserters’  (pieklois),  so  they  haunted  that  island. 

That  murdering  happened  strangely.  When  they  (=  residents  of  L.)  went  to  their  (the 
deserters)  ’cabin’  (kelja),  they  started  to  attack  the  one,  the  other  got  away.  After  the  one 
had  been  killed  they  went  after  the  other.  Well,  he  ran  over  a  ditch.  So  they  threw  an  axe 
at  his  foot  hitting  it.  Then  they  caught  him  and  killed  him.  They  took  the  money  from  those 
old  men  (deserters).  I  don’t  know  if  they  were  buried  or  not.  And  they  (residents)  went  home, 
and  the  money  was  put  in  the  pocket  of  one  old  man  (a  resident)  and  the  pocket  was  tied 
with  string.  And  that  old  man  even  stole  the  money  from  them.  He  cut  the  pocket,  as  if  he 
had  dropped  the  money.  He  very  barely  escaped  being  killed.  Tero  told  this  at  home  after 
he  returned  from  hunting  birds  at  mating  time.  Father  told  me  this  (1051). 


Tero  Nikitin’s  experience  combined  both  auditory  and  visual  sensations. 
The  criterion  for  the  supranormality  of  the  encounter  was  the  circumstance 
that  real  persons  were  not  involved,  as  the  lack  of  footprints  proved.  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  explanation  for  the  restlessness  of  the  dead  beings  was  the  fact, 
“They  weren’t  buried  or  blessed”  (161).  As  far  as  the  function  of  the  story 
is  concerned,  it  was  clearly  a  verificative  memorate.  Mrs.  Takalo  observed, 
“The  shouter  is  not  the  forest  ruler,  but  a  dead  person  who  shows  up  because 
he’s  not  blessed.  The  spirit  world  shows  itself  if  it’s  not  blessed.  If  it’s  blessed, 
the  spirit  world  doesn’t  show  itself  to  a  living  person”  (369). 

Marina  Takalo’s  legends  about  murder  sites  and  murdered  people  repre¬ 
sented  tradition  which  had  originated  in  Finland.  Mrs.  Takalo  named  these 
narratives,  of  which  she  knew  many,  “tales”  (Finn,  kasku),  even  though  she 
considered  them  as  true.  The  following  can  be  cited  as  an  example  of  these;106 

In  the  old  days  there  was  a  boy  in  America  who  came  from  Salla  (parish  in  Finnish 
Lapland).  The  boy  was  on  his  way  back  from  America.  The  head  of  the  house  went  on 
business  to  an  inn  and  said:  “When  our  boy  comes  from  America  let  him  come  straight 
home!”  The  boy,  however,  disappeared,  he  didn’t  come,  and  when  they  wrote  to  America, 
they  got  the  answer  that  he  had  left.  The  owner  of  the  inn  sold  the  building  soon  after  that 
and  moved  to  live  in  (the  city  of)  Tampere.  The  one  who  bought  the  inn  started  to  run  the 
inn  again.  Two  or  three  men  happened  to  come  there  for  the  night.  They  stayed  more  than 
one  night  and  tarried.  Always  at  night  a  well-dressed  man  came  in.  He  went  to  the  room, 
to  the  “chamber”.  One  night  the  men  sat  beside  the  oven,  burned  wood  and  kept  an  axe 
ready.  I  he  finely  dressed  man  came.  They  asked  him,  “Who  are  you  and  what  are  you 
looking  for?’  The  answer:  “My  body  is  there  under  those  floor  planks,  my  blood  has  been 
let  into  the  cup,  and  I  am  always  looking  for  it.”  The  men  said,  “Go  away!”  The  authorities 
were  informed  about  the  matter.  W'hen  they  started  to  search  the  place,  they  found  the 
body.  They  started  to  accuse  the  owner  of  the  inn  that  he  had  committed  the  murder. 
I  hen  the  boy’s  father  said  that  he  hadn’t  done  it,  but  the  former  owner,  who  bought  a 
house  in  I  ampere  and  went  there.  So  they  went  to  Tampere  and  caught  the  man  there.  (953) 
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In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  the  events  were  true  (593).  She  based  this  view 
on,  among  other  things,  the  fact  that  otherwise  no-one  would  have  known 
enough  to  mention  the  inn  keeper’s  change  of  residence  to  Tampere.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  this  legend  an  Oulankan  had  transmitted 
a  narrative  of  Finnish  origin  to  Marina  Takalo. 

In  general,  she  seems  to  have  learned  most  of  her  legends  about  murdered 
dead  beings  soon  after  fleeing  to  Finland,  from  the  first  houses  she  stayed  at 
in  the  1920s.  From  Taivalkoski  she  learned  a  legend  about  the  child  murder 
which  was  associated  with  a  poltergeist  house  where  no-one  could  sleep  and 
which  furthermore  was  the  talk  of  the  community: 

A  certain  old  Karelian  man  came  to  the  house  and  asked  to  be  let  in  for  the  night,  because 
it  was  freezing  cold.  The  folks  of  the  house  didn’t  dare  to  take  him  inside,  because  the 
“inner”  rooms  were  small  and  in  the  living  room,  according  to  what  they  said,  nobody  had 
peace.  The  old  man  anyway  asked  to  stay  in  the  living  room  whereat  he  was  told,  “Don’t 
be  surprised  if  you  have  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  night.”  He  was  there  till  the  morning 
and  got  up  with  the  rest  of  the  house  folk.  He  was  asked,  “Could  you  sleep?”  —  “Yes, 
I  could!”  Then  the  old  man  showed  —  as  the  house  had  old-fashioned  ovens  —  that  in 
one  there  was  the  skeleton  of  a  child.  He  said,  “Go  and  take  that  child’s  skeleton  to  con¬ 
secrated  ground,  then  you  can  sleep  in  the  living  room  and  every  place!”  A  servant  had 
murdered  the  child  (261). 


The  above  legend  belonged  to  the  collective  tradition  of  Taivalkoski  and 
Mrs.  Takalo  heard  it  from  a  number  of  different  people  while  living  several 
months  there.  It  was  an  instance  of  a  stereotyped  legend  with  the  motif, 
a  murdered  child  rests  in  peace  after  its  body  is  buried  in  consecrated  ground,107 
for  which  many  counterparts  can  be  found  both  in  Finnish  and  Karelian 
folklore. 

20.11.  Avengers  without  Status.  The  avengers  were  comprised  of  those  dead 
who  had  either  been  mistreated,  bewitched,  murdered,  or  abandoned  as 
children.  These  dead  beings  returned  to  take  revenge  against  those  who 
had  harmed  them.  In  Marina  Takalo’s  tradition  the  avenger  seems  often  to 
have  been  confused  with  the  Evil  Spirit.  Connected  with  this  were  the  legends 
cited  above  about  the  block  of  wood  which  the  Evil  Ones  exchanged  for 
the  corpse  of  the  man  who  had  promised  himself  to  the  Evil  One,  as  well 
as  those  about  coffins  which  the  Evil  Ones  weighed  down  (§  20.6.). 

Marina  Takalo  had  a  strong  belief  that  a  person  who  was  ill-treated  during 
his  life  would  after  his  death  appear  before  those  who  had  been  unjust  to 
him.108  Of  the  legends  Mrs.  Takalo  told,  three  belonged  to  this  type,  including 
the  following: 

There  had  been  an  old  granny  who  received  support  and  had  bad  relations  with  her 
daughter-in-law.  Well,  the  daughter-in-law  had  said,  “Come  here  you  ugly  spirit  and  eat 
even  three  years  in  a  row!”  Three  years  it  came.  No  matter  how  much  —  sometimes  water 
was  brought  in  two  buckets  to  the  table,  and  no  matter  how  much  of  anything  was  put  on 
the  table,  well  it  all  disappeared  during  the  night.  And  no  matter  how  little  was  put,  it 
was  the  same  thing,  but  anyhow  a  little  had  to  be  put  there  every  night.  Then  a  stranger 
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came  to  the  house.  The  lady  of  the  house  again  fixed  food  for  the  table,  so  the  guest  asked, 
“Is  somebody  going  to  arrive  here  from  a  trip  because  you  are  fixing  food  for  the  table?” 
—  “We  have  a  granny  who  died  the  third  year  ago,  she’s  come  here  every  evening  to  eat. 
We’ve  had  to  fix  food  for  the  table.”  The  guest  came  and  said,  “It  sure  enough  ended  now.” 
And  so  he  drove  it  out.  When  it  came  to  eat  the  stranger  drove  it  out.  That  ended  and  it 
didn’t  visit  again.  An  evil  person  comes  to  eat  even  after  his  death  (153). 


In  this  case  the  reason  for  the  wandering  at  home  was  the  quarrels  between 
members  of  the  younger  and  older  generations  (295).  Marina  Takalo  heard 
the  legend  from  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  who  himself  had  learned  the  narrative 
while  on  a  peddling  expedition  in  the  Aland  Islands  (1016).  It  accorded  both 
in  content  and  style  with  the  Alandic  redaction 109  of  the  same  legend. 

The  other  variants  of  the  same  legend  which  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted  dealt 
with  disputes  over  inheritances  and  had  the  function  of  verifying  the  truth  of 
the  folk  belief  which  was  expressed  in  the  following  proverb:  The  dead 
doesn’t  rap  on  the  door,  but  he  takes  his  own.  According  to  one  legend  all  the  animals 
of  a  guilty  house  died  after  the  unjust  division  of  the  inheritance  (463). In 
another  legend  “the  Ordeal  of  God”  took  place :  the  heirs  discriminated  against 
one  of  the  number,  but  of  the  wrongdoers’  children  one  went  insane  and 
another  lost  both  of  his  legs.  Mrs.  Takalo  had  learned  the  legend  as  late 
as  1965.  She  clearly  revealed  the  function  of  the  legend  when  she  added, 
“The  dead  don’t  rap  on  doors,  but  they  take  their  own;  and  so  it  went  with 
them.  That  taking  of  money  by  robbery  didn’t  succeed.  Isn’t  that  what  it 
came  from?”  (1268) 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  legends  about  murdered  children  that  the  as 
yet  unrevealed  child  revealed  the  identity  of  its  mother  through  a  short  and 
pithy  rejoinder.  These  legends  were  especially  common  in  western  Finland 
where  they  had  been  adopted  from  Scandinavian  tradition.  Marina  Takalo 
knew  one  rejoinder  legend  which  she  had  heard  from  Anni  Koutalainen  in 
Kuusamo.  It  was  a  version  (299,  592,  829,  1273)  of  the  belief  legend,  “The 
Mother  in  the  Church  Boat  is  Revealed  as  Murderer:”110 

They’re  going  by  boat  to  church,  rowing  right  past  a  heath.  At  that  time  they  heard  a 
child’s  cry  from  the  heath:  “Oh,  Oh,  mother,  you  go  to  church  as  a  child  of  God!  Me  you’ve 
buried  here  and  you  just  row  as  a  dignified  person  to  church.”  At  this  the  mother  fainted. 


Mrs.  Takalo  considered  the  legend  a  true  story  and  remarked,  “Indeed,  it 
can  be  true  because  in  the  old  days  an  unblessed  body  moved  and  haunted, 
but  a  blessed  body  didn’t  move  or  haunt”  (829).  The  legend  was  dramatic 
with  the  main  attention  being  drawn  to  the  disclosure  of  a  woman  thought 
to  be  innocent.  Mrs.  Takalo  supposed  (1273)  that  the  incident  had  even 
occurred  in  Kuusamo. 

20.12.  The  Dead  Seek  Company.  Common  among  most  Finno-Ugric  peoples 
was  the  belief  that  the  dead  wished  to  take  along  with  him  “his  family,  his 
children,  and  his  dependents.”111  Marina  Takalo  was  also  aware  of  this 
belief  (cf.  §  18.4.).  She  recounted,  for  example,  an  omen  memorate  with 
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the  central  theme,  a  dead  relative  seeks  the  other  members  of  its  family. 
It  was  connected  with  the  typhoid  epidemic  which  raged  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  in  Oulanka: 

Jaako  of  Ukonniemi  died.  His  son  left  for  the  mill  by  the  cove  of  Matkalahti.  Fie  rowed 
to  the  shore  and  carried  kernels  from  the  shore  to  the  mill.  While  carrying  a  sack  of  kernels 
he  noticed:  father  is  walking  towards  him.  The  father  had  asked  his  son,  “Flave  you,  my 
boy,  left  for  the  mill?”  The  son  had  answered,  “Yes,  I’ve  left  for  it.  I’ve  left  for  the  mill.” 
When  his  late  father  went  behind  the  litter,  he  disappeared  there. 


Within  three  or  four  weeks  of  this  encounter  with  the  dead  father,  both 
the  wife  and  the  mother  of  the  experiencer  died.  The  manifestation  of  the 
deceased  was  afterwards  regarded  to  be  a  premonitory  sign  (300,  317,  665). 
Both  of  the  women  died  of  typhoid  which  was  called  the  “great  illness” 
(§  29.  1 1.).  Marina  Takalo  heard  this  community  memorate  from  her  uncle 
Jelessei  Isakoff,  and  being  herself  the  third  narrator,  she  added,  “That  was 
widely  talked  about,”  meaning  that  it  was  part  of  the  collective  tradition. 

20.13.  Legends  about  the  Apparently  Dead.  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  held 
four  legends  about  people  only  apparently  dead.  Of  these,  two  (210,  1279) 
were  heard  from  her  father,  one  (209)  from  her  brother  Hilippa,  and  one 
(211)  from  her  son  Risto.  Her  teachers  were  thus  members  of  the  older, 
the  same  and  the  younger  generations.  One  may  conclude  that  legends  about 
the  apparently  dead  usually  had  entertainment  function.  The  following 
legend  was  heard  by  Iivana  Nikitin  in  the  Aland  Islands112  and  later 
retold  to  Marina: 

It’s  happened  that  the  dead  too  have  woken  up.  One  woman  had  choked  on  meat, 
swallowed  meat  and  choked.  She  couldn’t  be  revived  anymore  and  they  buried  her  with 
rings,  which  her  husband  left  on  her  finger.  The  farm  hand  saw  this  and  wondered,  “What 
does  she  do  with  rings  in  the  grave?”  He  went  and  dug  up  the  rings  from  the  grave.  Since 
she  was  buried  during  the  day,  he  went  there  at  night.  He  started  to  grope  after  the  rings, 
but  the  dead  clenched  her  hand.  So  the  farm  hand  rose  on  his  knees  on  top  of  her  chest 
saying,  “Are  you  still  clenching  your  hands,  you  wretched  woman,  and  won’t  you  give 
up  your  rings?”  Then  the  dead  puked  and  that  chunk  of  meat  on  which  she  had  choked 
came  out.  The  farm  hand  started  to  run  away.  The  old  woman  got  up  out  of  her  coffin, 
ran  after  him  and  shouted,  “Don’t  leave  me!”  And  the  woman  went  under  the  window 
where  her  husband  slept  and  said:  “Come,  open  the  door!”  The  man  took  fright:  “What 
is  it?”  The  woman  said,  “Don’t  be  frightened,  I’m  a  living  person;  just  open  the  door, 
then  I’ll  explain.”  The  man  came  and  opened  the  door,  and  then  his  wife  explained  that 
the  farm  hand  had  come  to  take  the  rings.  When  he  rolled  on  her  chest  and  made  her  cough, 
she  threw  up.  She  had  a  chunk  of  meat  stuck  in  her  throat.  Yes  indeed,  that  head  of  the 
house  had  rewarded  the  farm  hand  because  he  had  done  such  a  good  deed  that  he  restored 
the  lady  of  the  house  back  to  life  (210). 

Another  legend  which  Marina  Takalo  heard  from  her  brother  Hilippa 
Nikitin  had  clearly  an  anecdotal  function.  It  ended  with  the  question  and 
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rejoinder:  “In  what  sort  of  clothes  would  you  dress  me  if  I  were  dead?”  — 
“Oh,  in  the  usual.”  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view  this  narrative  was  a  fictitious 
“folk  tale”  (1276).  A  story  about  a  person  mistaken  to  be  dead,  which  Risto 
Takalo  related,  was  more  up-to-date.  It  told  of  a  man  who  died  in  1949  of 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  while  driving  a  car  powered  by  coal.  His  body 
was  taken  to  a  cemetery  chapel  (156).  A  doctor  had  already  examined  the 
body,  but  when  the  gravedigger  went  to  the  chapel  he  wondered  where  a 
certain  knocking  came  from.  Just  before  entering  the  cemetery  chapel  he 
asked  at  the  door,  “Is  anyone  here?”  The  man  shouted  back,  “Let  me  out, 
I’m  cold.”  Mrs.  Takalo  told  me  that  she  had  even  inquired  from  the  grave¬ 
digger  about  the  authenticity  of  the  story  (1275). 


21.  NORMS  WITH  EXPERIENTAL,  SUPERNATURAL  SANCTIONS 

21.1.  The  Corpus  of  Marina  Takalo' s  Supernatural  Sanction  Tradition.  Marina 
Takalo’s  tradition  dealt  not  only  with  reahka  norms  and  sanctions,  originating 
in  the  Old  Belief  (cf.  §  16.)  but  also  with  a  group  of  norms  upheld  by  super¬ 
natural  sanctions  actualizing  in  people’s  experiences.  These  norms,  with 
empirical  supernatural  sanctions,  were  derived  from  Vienan  as  well  as  Finnish 
sources.  Being  mostly  separate  from  the  reahka  tradition,  these  norms  were 
allied  with  Marina  Takalo’s  belief  that  man’s  good  or  evil  deeds  would 
receive  a  just  reward  or  punishment:  “What  you  clear  away  from  in  front 
of  you,  you’ll  find  behind  you”  (1365).  Although  a  wrongdoer  may  prosper 
in  life,  an  otherworldy  punishment  awaits  him:  “Evil  from  evil,  evil  from 
the  seed  of  evil”  (929). 

Marina  Takalo’s  view  of  deeds  and  their  consequences  revealed  itself  in 
that  material  central  to  her  repertoire  which  told  of  the  breach  of  values 
regarded  as  sacred.  There  were  10  memorates,  1 1  legends  and  five  folk  beliefs 
connected  with  this  subject  matter.  An  appreciable  number  of  these  dealt 
with  Sabbath  violations  and  the  punishments  which  followed  from  working 
on  a  Sunday. 

In  Oulanka,  norms  were  taught  at  home  (cf.  §  16.2.)  as  part  of  the  up¬ 
bringing.  Most  of  the  memorates,  legends  and  folk  beliefs  pertaining  to  the 
subject  Mrs.  Takalo  remembered  from  her  parents.  Her  father  Iivana  Nikitin, 
especially,  was  an  energetic  transmitter  of  pedagogical  norms  (225).  Behaviour 
on  holy  days  was  under  his  strict  control.  Mrs.  Takalo  considered  the  Oulan- 
kan  way  of  raising  children  better  than  the  Finnish,  and  observed,  “There 
was  discipline  there  and  even  the  old  people  were  respected,  but  here  an 
old  person  has  no  business  talking”  (225).  As  an  example  she  related  about 
her  brothers  who  were  playing  cards  on  Saturday  evening,  “When  father 
got  up  in  the  morning,  he  made  his  coffee  and  woke  up  the  boys,  didn’t 
give  them  any  coffee,  but  obliged  them  to  prostrate  themselves.  There  was 
a  rosary  in  the  house  which  had  a  hundred  beads.  The  boys  had  to  prostrate 
300  times  before  they  got  any  food.”  Referring  to  the  criticism  she  had  received 
from  members  of  other  religious  creeds  Mrs.  Takalo  remarked,  “Here  they 
say  that  there  people  didn’t  know  anything  about  God,  but  they  sure  knew” 
(940).  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Takalo  was  broad-minded  enough  to  include  in 
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her  repertoire  a  warning  legend  having  a  supernatural  sanction  learned  in 
Finland  (cf.  §  21.2.). 

21.2.  The  Sabbath  a  Day  oj  Rest.  The  Sabbath  began  at  six  P.M.  on  Saturday; 
no  work  was  done  after  that  (517).  One  was  not  allowed  to  go  fishing,  hunting 
or  berry-picking  on  Sabbaths  or  holy  days.  Food  had  to  ge  prepared  in 
advance;  only  pasties  were  baked  on  Sunday  morning.  The  most  serious 
of  the  Sabbath  violations  was  held  to  be  the  breach  of  the  Saturday  evening 
bathing  prohibition.  This  norm  was  sanctioned  by  the  sauna  spirit  tradition 
(§  19.5.).  According  to  the  traditional  bathing  order,  men  bathed  first,  then 
women  with  the  children.  The  men  went  to  the  bathhouse  at  five  —  as  soon 
as  the  sauna  was  ready.  Mrs.  Takalo  stressed  that  people  in  Oulanka  did 
not  linger  about  the  bathhouse  “for  hours”  like  today  in  Finland  (940). 
Thus,  the  womenfolk  had  ample  time  for  the  sauna  before  the  Sabbath  began 
at  six  o’clock.  She  recounted  the  following  example  about  the  effectiveness 
of  her  father’s  supervision: 

Once  we  were  seining  on  Sunday  eve  after  the  bathing  time,  it  was  only  barely  that 
father  didn’t  whip  us.  When  the  seine  crew  came  back  at  around  10  father  didn’t  let  them 
bathe.  Sabbath  was  so  precious  there.  Father  said  also  that  the  sauna  has  to  be  heated  on 
time  so  that  people  can  bathe  before  the  Sabbath.  Nor  did  he  permit  the  young  of  the 
household  to  go  “night  courting”  on  Saturday  evenings.  There  was  such  a  rule  there  (940). 


Marina  Takalo  emphasized  that  she  herself  observed  the  Sabbath  con¬ 
scientiously  (225)  and  never  fished  with  her  husband  on  a  Sabbath  or  other 
holy  day.  Even  on  Sunday  nights  the  nets  were  first  laid  down  only  after  10 
o’clock.  “Although  we  lived  poor  in  the  world,  we  never  did  any  Sabbath 
work  with  the  deceased,”  she  said  referring  to  her  husband.  “Only  then, 
when  we  worked  for  the  company  did  we  do  it  because  we  were  ordered  to. 
We  had  to  do  it”  (974).  Many  of  the  legends  telling  about  work  on  Sabbaths 
had  a  pedagogical  function.  They  related  how  Sabbath  work  was  punished. 
Mrs.  Takalo  placed  the  events  of  the  following  legend  in  the  hamlet  of  Vartie- 
lampi  in  Oulanka  (226) : 

A  certain  woman  had  always  done  work  on  Sundays.  Two  old  men  came  into  the  house 
and  started  to  encircle  the  housewife:  “Why  do  you  always  work  on  Sundays?  We  would 
have  punished  you  already  long  ago  because  you  bathe  on  Saturdays  too,  but  we  didn’t 
have  the  heart  to  come  because  you  had  children  along.  Remember  now,  that  after  this 
you  won’t  bathe  after  six!”  The  woman  had  screamed,  “Again  those  gaffers  are  coming.” 
A  girl  from  the  neighbours’  came  there  who  had  pleated  sleeves  and  a  tunic  (sarahvana) 
on.  When  the  old  men  got  a  hold  of  the  girl,  they  tore  the  sleeve  openings  so,  as  if  a  snake 
was  in  each  pleat.  The  woman  had  screamed,  that  she  would  never  again  do  work  on 
Sundays,  nor  did  she  do  any  after  that. 


The  above  is  a  pedagogical  warning  legend  common  also  in  Finnish  tradi¬ 
tion.113  Mrs.  Takalo’s  variant  was  a  combination  of  two  separate  breaches  of 
norms  and  two  separate  legend  complexes.  In  one  the  warning  tendency 
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was  directed  at  the  violators  of  the  Saturday  evening  bathing  prohibition,  in 
the  other  at  those  who  wore  too  showy  dress.  According  to  Oulankan  collective 
tradition  “pleated  clothes  were  reahka”  (335).  As  stated  earlier  (§  16.3.), 
one  had  to  be  moderate  and  traditional  in  one’s  dress.  Mrs.  Takalo  considered 
the  narrative  true  and  stressed  that  the  same  had  occurred  at  the  village 
of  Vaarakyla  near  Lake  Tuoppa  (995).  It  can  be  concluded  that  in  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  view  parallel  cases  regularly  increased  the  verificative  value  of  a 
legend.  As  regards  memorates  the  situation  was  often  reversed:  individuality 
was  a  more  important  criterion114  of  reliability  than  commonness.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  by  Mrs.  Takalo  was  characteristic:  “I  wasn’t  there  to  see  the 
happening  but  one  hears  more  talk  about  it  than  has  visions  of  it”  (227). 
In  interpreting  the  anthropomorphic  beings  of  the  warning  legend  Mrs.  Takalo 
concluded  by  drawing  parallels  between  this  and  the  knowledge  of  other 
familiar  legends:  “The  ’tillers’  were  on  God’s,  not  the  Evil  One’s,  side  because 
they  came  to  punish  for  Sabbath  work.”  Corresponding  role  figures  appeared 
also  in  saint’s  legends. 

Marina  Takalo  heard  at  Taivalkoski  the  following  legend  common  in 
Northern  Finnish  tradition. 

A  man  was  ploughing  the  field  on  Ascension  Day  and  did  not  at  first  know  it  was  Ascension 
Day.  Another  head  of  a  house  came  and  said,  “Today  is  Ascension  Day  and  you  plough 
fields.”  — -  “Is  it  Ascension  Day?”  —  “Yes  it  is.”  —  “Well,  as  I’ve  once  ploughed  so  far. 
I’ll  plough  this  to  the  end.”  That  part,  which  he  ploughed  not  knowing,  grew,  but  that 
which  he  ploughed  knowing  what  day  it  was,  on  that  stretch  of  field  nothing  besides  small 
whisps  of  hay  has  grown  yet.  It  is  black  field  (81). 


The  legend  belonged  to  the  collective  tradition,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
the  events  involved  one  of  the  houses  in  which  Marina  Takalo  too  had  lived 
(81).  She  heard  the  same  legend  from  her  father  as  well  as  in  1937  in  Kuusamo 
from  a  housewife.  Mrs.  Takalo  was  thus  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  legend 
was  told  elsewhere  too  and  about  other  houses  than  the  one  in  Taivalkoski. 
In  Marina  Takalo’s  view,  the  narrative  had  gained  a  new  meaning  now 
stressing  the  differences  between  Finns  and  Karelians  in  regard  to  their 
religious  norms  and  ethical  behaviour:  “Nothing  like  that  could  have  happened 
on  our  side  (e.g.  in  Viena).  These  Sabbaths  were  observed  so  strictly”  (228). 

21.3.  The  Sacred  Objects  of  Eastern  Christianity  Demand  Respect.  According  to 
Marina  1  akalo,  the  blasphemy  of  the  Orthodox  religion  and  of  the  objects, 
places  and  red-letter  days  which  it  considered  holy,  would  receive  the  severest 
sentence:  the  judgement  of  God,”  i.e.  a  severe  ordeal.  A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Orthodox  religion  was  that  it  regarded  the  mocking  of  icons  the  worst 
breach  of  taboo.  One  Finn  who  was  on  a  visit  in  Oulanka  happened  to  laugh 
at  an  icon  on  the  wall  of  a  house  and  became  insane  (422).  At  the  hamlet 
of  1  umts>a  in  Oulanka  another  Finn  had  mocked  an  icon  saying  that  it 
looked  like  a  frog.  The  mocker  had  squatted  and  laughed  like  a  frog.  In  the 
morning  his  head  was  puffed  up  and  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  The  traditional 
icon  worship  was  organized  as  a  healing  act  on  his  behalf:  In  front  of  the 
icon  holy  incense  was  burned,  candles  were  lit,  people  genuflected  and  prayed 
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for  so  long  that  the  swelling  subsided.  Mrs.  Takalo,  who  was  the  third  narrator 
of  this  memorate,  regarded  the  incident  as  true  and  summarized  the  teaching 
of  the  memorate  as  follows:  “One  should  not  have  gone  to  mock  them  badly” 
(231).  Mrs.  Takalo  often  told  the  above-mentioned  warning  legends  when 
she  became  involved  in  arguments  with  members  of  other  creeds  in  Finland. 

Marina  Takalo  had  a  very  intimate  relationship  with  the  icon  which  she 
had  received  as  a  present  from  a  Finn  in  Kuusamo.  She  remarked,  “The  icon 
is  my  life  and  soul.  The  icon  is  not  God,  God  is  there  on  high,  but  for  me  it’s 
a  great  remembrance  because  I  cannot  read”  (232).  In  point  of  fact,  Mrs. 
Takalo  in  accordance  with  her  fatalistic  world  view  identified  the  icon  with 
the  personal  Doppelganger,  which  regulated  a  person’s  luck  in  life  (§  18.3.). 
This  view  was  manifested  in  her  narration  of  one  of  her  visits  between  1942 — ■ 
44  to  the  cemetery  of  the  parish  village  of  Oulanka.  She  had  noticed  an  icon 
on  one  of  the  graves  in  the  cemetery  and  intended  to  take  it  with  her.  However, 
she  could  not  take  the  icon  because  she  believed  that  the  deceased  “would 
start  to  miss  it”  (242).  Mrs.  Takalo  believed  that,  had  she  taken  the  icon, 
she  would  have  received  the  dead  person  as  an  “eternal  nuisance”.  The 
message  of  the  narrative  was  contained  in  the  proverb,  “What  you  clear  away 
from  in  front  of  you,  you’ll  find  behind  you”  (1365).  Marina  Takalo’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  her  icon  reflected,  besides  the  religious  attitudes  of  an  illiterate 
homo  religiosus,  also  her  devoted  attachment  to  her  home  area  in  Viena 
Karelia.  In  her  old  age  Marina  Takalo  summarized  this  situation  in  one 
sentence,  “It  (the  icon)  is  the  only  inheritance  from  my  home  neighbourhood” 
(1460). 

21.4.  Birth  Control  Contrary  to  God’s  Order.  The  limitation  of  the  number  of 
children  by  any  method  was,  in  Marina  Takalo’s  view,  a  punishable  offence 
against  the  natural  order  created  by  God.  According  to  her,  “Every  woman 
gives  birth  to  her  own  series  of  children.  The  coming  of  children  has  been 
determined  there  on  high,  if  one  doesn’t  prevent  their  coming.  Everyone 
has  her  own  series.  I  too  had  to  bear  12:  eight  ’full-time’  children  I  bore, 
four  miscarried”  (853).  It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Takalo  did  not 
call  the  fetuses  children,  but  spoke  for  example  of  a  “stomach  in  the  sixth 
month”  (904) . 

In  the  rites  for  the  dead,  stillborn  babies  and  unbaptized  children  were 
placed  in  a  category  different  from  that  of  embryos.  The  former  were  taken 
“in  silence  to'  the  comers  of  the  graveyard,”  while  the  later  were  “buried  in 
the  garbage  heap”  (cf.  §  25.).  To  defend  the  prohibition  of  birth  control 
Mrs.  Takalo  recounted  a  migratory  legend  which  she  had  heard  in  Ii  parish 
off  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  told  of  six  small  beings  who  came  to  the  edge  of 
a  housewife’s  clabbered-milk  bowl  and  said,  “We  all  are  your  children, 
but  you  just  wouldn’t  let  us  appear”  (853).  Although  the  exemplary  legend 
was  Finnish,  its  norm  belonged  also  to  the  collective  tradition  of  Viena. 

21.5.  The  Works  of  God  Demand  Respect.  According  to  Marina  Takalo, 
another  punishable  breach  of  taboo  was  the  mocking  of  any  creation  of  God. 
She  declared,  “What  God  has  made  ought  not  to  be  mocked.  Many  a  person 
in  this  world  brags  that  he  is  so  healthy  and  everything,  but  so  must  it  be  as 
God  ordains”  (237).  Nor  ought  one  find  fault  with  “the  weather  God  created, 
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a  cold  summer  or  the  daily  weather.  It  is  a  great  reahka  if  one  complains. 
One  ought  not  find  fault  with  God’s  work“  (237).  Mrs  Takalo  called  to 
mind  the  following  family  memorate  regarding  complaints  about  the  weather: 
People  were  working  in  a  field.  It  started  to  rain  and  became  windy.  Because 
the  making  of  haystacks  was  being  interrupted,  Iivana  Nikitin  cursed  and 
said.  “Put  the  hay  on  the  haycocks  and  give  what  can  be  taken  now;  give 
so  that  we’ll  get  hay  for  the  cows!”  Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  she  had  heard  her 
father’s  curses  and  that  they  made  her  feel  bad.  Mrs.  Takalo  impressed 
upon  me  that  she  had  decided  at  that  time  never  to  curse  God’s  weather 
or  wind.  She  added,  “When  I’m  too  tired  to  row,  I  don’t  row”  (237). 

It  was  forbidden  to  ridicule  U/ckone,  i.e.  thunder.  Marina  Takalo  remem¬ 
bered  one  incident  about  the  mockery  of  thunder  which  was  supposed  to 
have  happened  at  the  village  of  Ruva  in  Oulanka.  However,  she  first  heard 
about  the  matter  in  Kemi,  from  an  immigrant  Jevsej  Kenttala. 


There  was  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  A  samovar  was  on  the  table.  It  used  to  be  said  “Don’t 
put  the  samovar  on  the  table,  let  the  thunderstorm  pass!”  One  of  the  young  men  had  said, 
“No!  I  won’t  come  to  take  it  (the  samovar)  from  the  table!”  But  it  took  it  from  the  table. 
The  window  shifted  from  its  place.  The  table  with  the  samovar  fell  on  the  floor.  The  window 
went  finally  back  to  its  place,  as  if  it  had  been  put  back.  One  ought  not  go  to  ridicule  a 
thunderstorm!  (235). 


In  this  case  the  breach  of  taboo  consisted  of  the  people’s  eating  during 
a  thunderstorm  despite  the  prohibition.  According  to  a  family  memorate 
Hilippa  Nikitin,  the  herdsman  for  Oulanka  village,  was  returning  once  from 
the  woods  during  a  severe  thunderstorm.  At  first  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  for  some  time  as  was  customary.  When  his  hand  tired,  he  pulled  his 
cap  down  over  his  eyes  so  as  not  to  see  the  lightning  flash.  Then  lightning 
struck;  the  cap  flew  off  his  head,  the  hair  on  his  forehead  as  well  as  his  eyebrows 
and  lashes  were  singed.  The  teaching  of  the  memorate  was  the  following: 
“Hilippa  said  that  after  that  his  hand  didn’t  tire  anymore  while  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross”  (1285.  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  contained  a  similar 
story  about  the  mocker  of  a  tornado  (1517).  Again  when  Iivana  Nikitin 
swore  while  hunting  a  bear,  it  eluded  them  so  successfully  that  it  had  to  be 
hunted  lor  weeks  on  end  (188).  The  idea  of  these  narratives  was  to  show  that 
mockery  against  the  works  of  God,  including  the  forces  of  nature,  hit  in  fact 
their  Creator  and  thus  received  the  judgement  of  God. 

21.6.  Bread  Should  Be  Cherished.  From  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin,  Marina 
learned  a  legend  about  a  “showy  maid”  who  stepped  on  bread.  Because 
there  was  a  puddle  in  her  way  and  she  wanted  to  shield  her  new  shoes,  she 
set  her  bread  in  the  water  as  a  stepping  stone.  When  she  stepped  on  it,  she 
sank  down  into  the  mudhole.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  this  was  a  case  of  God’s 
judgement.  ITie  religious  value  of  the  legend  was  so  great  for  Marina  Takalo 
that  she,  without  knowing  better,  assumed  that  her  father  had  read  the  story 
out  of  the  Bible.  1  he  moral  of  the  legend  corresponded  with  the  collective 
tradition  of  Oulanka.  Mrs.  Takalo  affirmed,  “We  held  God’s  grain  so  dear, 
that  we  said,  Hospoti  plahoslovi  (May  God  bless)’  if  a  crumb  dropped  on 
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the  floor.  It  was  also  said  that  if  a  loaf  of  bread  fell  on  the  floor,  it  was  not 
heard  in  the  first  heaven,  but  if  a  crumb  fell  on  the  floor,  it  was  heard  in  the 
third  heaven”  (1199).  The  teaching  of  the  story  was  clear:  “A  crumb  is 
dearer  than  a  loaf.  Everyone  takes  up  a  loaf  from  the  floor,  but  he  is  rare  who 
takes  up  a  crumb”  (1199).  On  the  other  hand  the  thought  of  the  levels  of 
heaven  was  a  mensural ,115  a  stylistic  figure  of  speech  without  any  real  basis  in 
mythology.  Mrs.  Takalo  was  herself  aware  of  this:  “It  was  only  a  word  which 
was  used  in  speech.  My  late  father  made  the  comparison  that  the  dropping 
of  a  loaf  was  not  as  great  a  sin  as  that  of  dropping  of  a  crumb”  (1202). 


G.  THE  RITUALS  OF  ANNUAL  AND  LIFE  CYCLES 


22.  ACTIONAL  RESPONSES 

22.1.  Typology  of  Rites.  The  conative  level  of  religiosity  comes  to  the  fore 
in  rites  which  can  roughly  be  defined  as  regular  socio-religious  ceremonies 
following  specific  traditional  patterns.1  Rites  often  include  both  verbal  and 
non-verbal  communication.2  Religious  concepts  are  included  in  the  ceremony, 
but  they  are  not  only  manifested  in  speech  but  on  the  actional  and  behavioral 
levels.3  Thus,  the  analysis  of  rites  demands  both  an  investigation  of  the  ver¬ 
balized  meanings  and  of  the  communicative  significance  of  the  non-verbal 
elements  in  ritual  behaviour.  The  concept  of  ’non-verbal’  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  ’non-cognitive,’  but  it  does  mean  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  at  the 
cognitive  dimensions  of  the  non-verbal  acts  of  communication.4  In  this  study, 
the  situation  is  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  problem,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  field  material  available.  During  the  field  work  period  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  the  greater  part  of  the  ritual  tradition  known  to  Marina 
Takalo  belonged  to  the  past.  That  is  why  observational  techniques  could 
seldom  be  practiced  when  studying  the  rites.  Instead,  interviewing  was  the 
main  method  of  field  work,  and  it  included  questions  concerning  the  functions 
as  well  as  significance  of  the  rites.  Here,  the  actional  as  well  as  conceptional 
responses  were  most  often  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  the  verbal  accounts  given 
by  the  informant. 

Rites  are  commonly  divided  into  three  categories:  crisis  rites,  calendrical 
rites  and  rites  of  passage. 

Crisis  rites*  are  here  understood  to  be  the  occasional  ritual  acts,  performed 
in  order  to  remove  some  crisis,  e.g.  an  illness,  which  affects  the  individual  or 
community.  These  rites  occur  under  unique  circumstances  and  are  attempts 
to  organize  the  behaviour  of  the  community  in  such  a  manner  that  the  crisis 
situation  may  be  safely  passed  and  the  normal  order  of  life  restored.  Crisis 
rites  include,  inter  alia,  healing  dramas. 

Calendrical  rites6  on  the  other  hand,  are  periodical,  recurring,  and  form  a 
clearly  distinguishable  group  of  their  own.  They  include  various  ceremonies 
performed  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  or  in  conjunction  with  shifts 
in  seasonal  employment,  such  as  rites  for  the  sowing  and  harvest  of  grain, 
and  the  ceremonies  for  opening  the  new  year. 

1  he  third  group  is  formed  by  the  rites  of  passage,1  which  are  connected  with 
the  different  phases  of  human  life  such  as  birth,  childhood,  puberty,  initiation 
or  entry  into  adult  status,  engagement,  marriage,  maternal  confinement, 
fatherhood,  transfer  into  another  social  status,  and  death.  Lauri  Honko  has 
offered  the  following  definition  for  these  rites:  “The  rites  of  passage  are  tradi¬ 
tional  ceremonies  organized  by  the  community  through  which  the  individual 
is  transferred  from  one  social  status  to  another.”8 

A  significant  difference  may  be  seen  in  the  subjects  of  rites.  Involved  in  the 
rites  of  passage  are  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  individual,  whereas 
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calendrical  rites,  or  ceremonies  concerning  changes  in  seasonal  employment, 
generally  affect  the  entire  community  or  occupational  group.  Another  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  calendrical  changes  recur  regularly  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
while  the  most  rites  of  passage  take  place  only  once  in  the  life  of  an 
individual. 

In  the  following,  when  the  ritual  tradition  known  by  Mrs.  Takalo  is  exam¬ 
ined,  the  tripartition  of  rites  into  crisis  rites,  calendrical  rites  and  rites  of 
passage  is  utilized.  As  calendrical  rites  are  cyclic,  it  is  natural  to  treat  them 
in  reference  to  the  calendar  year  (cf.  §  26).  Rites  of  passage,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  closely  related  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  constitute  a  coherent 
whole.  The  tradition  concerning  crisis  rites  is  manifest  in  the  verbal  formulas 
of  ritual  poetry  and  in  the  narratives,  rite  descriptions,  memorates  or  belief 
legends  which  relate  the  removal  of  crisis  situations.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  case, 
material  of  crisis  rites  was  also  found  in  her  wizard  tradition,  in  folk  beliefs 
regarding  aetiology  and  in  the  abundant  repertoire  of  incantations  which 
she  knew  (cf.  §  27 — 30). 

22.2.  Religious  Syncretism  in  Cult.  The  religious  tradition  of  northernmost 
Viena  offered  the  homo  religiosus  a  broad  and  manifold  selection  of  super¬ 
natural  beings  and  enabled  him  to  choose,  according  to  the  situation  at  hand, 
from  among  the  objects  of  belief  and  worship  of  the  locality,  those  of  a  religious 
or  other  group  of  reference,  or  those  of  his  individual  beliefs.  The  scale  of 
supernatural  beings  contained,  among  others,  those  of  the  traditional  wizard 
and  guardian  spirit  institutions,  those  of  ancestor  worship,  also  the  aetiological 
beings  of  myths  and  origin  legends,  ficts,9  the  various  spooks  in  memorates, 
as  well  as  those  beings  of  the  Eastern  Christian  tradition  whose  differentiation 
was  yet  increased  by  the  separate  teachings  of  the  Old  Belief  vieros. 

The  Eastern  Christian  tradition,  especially  its  saints’  cult  with  its  normative 
and  ritual  institutions  manifesting  on  fixed  days  of  the  calendar  year,  fre¬ 
quently  offered  competing  functional  alternatives  to  the  conceptions,  norms 
and  rites  of  the  Karelians’  old  ethnic  religion .10  The  competing  supernatural 
beings  of  both  old  and  new  religions  were,  nevertheless,  generally  accomodated 
into  the  same  system  following  the  syncretistic 11  principles  of  reconciliation  and 
combination.  The  information,  which  Mrs.  Takalo  offered,  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  Oulankan  residents  had  at  the  turn  of  the  century  most  supranormal 
experiences  in  accordance  with  their  old  ethnic  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  their  worship  and  ritual  behaviour  as  well  as  norms,  they  mainly  followed 
the  patterns  offered  by  their  enculturation  and  socialization  in  Eastern  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  cult  as  well  as  other  ritual  behaviour  turned 
increasingly  Christian.  The  places  of  cult  might  remain  the  same  but  the  nature 
of  ritual  acts  and  speech  became  syncretistic.  For  example,  a  great  number 
of  memorates  concerning  encounters  with  guardian  spirits  were  still  told  in 
Oulanka  in  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  (cf.  §  19),  yet  the  guardian 
spirit  cult  no  longer  existed  in  the  form  of  food  or  other  sacrifices.  In  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  opinion,  the  guardian  spirit  itself  procured  its  food  from  the  house 
(253).  The  incantations  and  prayers  previously  addressed  to  the  guardian 
spirits  were  transferred  to  the  saints,  even  though  the  vocabulary  of  the 
incantations  still  contained  references  to  the  older  objects  of  cult. 
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22.3.  Places  of  Cult.  During  Marina  Takalo’s  time,  offerings  of  quarry, 
catch  or  harvest  were  no  longer  made  at  the  sacred  trees  or  thickets  of  the 
guardian  spirits  in  Oulanka.  Their  functions  had  been  transferred  to  the  crosses 
erected  in  the  fields  or  on  the  capes  by  the  settlements.  In  the  hamlet  of  Taavo 
there  were  two  crosses,  one  on  Cape  Taavo,  the  other  on  the  hill  of  the  Huo- 
tarila  homestead.  In  the  parish  village  there  were  three  crosses,  one  by  the 
Orthodox  church,  another  near  the  cemetery,  and  the  third  on  the  hill  of 
the  Riikola  estate.  The  cross  of  the  hamlet  of  Kuntikyla  was  near  the  graveyard, 
that  of  the  hamlet  of  Vartielampi  by  the  chapel  of  the  Old  Believers. 

The  locations  of  the  crosses  referred  to  earlier  functions.  The  crosses  erected 
on  the  banks  of  waterways  continued  the  tradition  of  the  sacrificial  trees  by 
which  part  of  the  catch  had  been  offered.12  The  crosses  in  the  woods  were 
reminders  of  good  hunting  grounds,  and  the  crosses  on  the  fields  continued 
the  tradition  of  the  sacred  trees  of  the  farmyard  guardian  spirits.13  If  a  cross 
became  damaged  or  broken,  for  example  because  of  a  storm,  it  was  immediately 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  Crosses  were,  in  the  Viena  Karelia  of  the  turn  of  the 
century,  places  of  worship  where  every  passer-by  stopped  to  pray.  When 
passing  a  cross,  Oulankans  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  recited  a  prayer.14 

The  ancestor  cult 15  was  manifested  in  the  worship  of  the  dead  of  the  family 
line.  The  social  groups  maintaining  the  cult  were  the  family  and  kin,  and 
the  place  of  the  cult  of  the  ancestors  was  the  kalmisoma,  or  park  reserved  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  Every  settlement  in  Viena  had  such  a  graveyard  where 
small  huts,  called  kropnitshas,  were  erected  over  the  graves,  and  where  food 
was  offered  in  remembrance  of  the  deceased.  The  cemeteries  of  the  village 
of  Oulanka  and  of  Taavo  were  situated  on  the  margins  of  the  settlements, 
whereas  those  of  the  village  of  Niska  and  of  the  hamlet  of  Kuntikyla  were 
in  the  centre  of  the  communities  (1002). 

The  graveyard  was  regarded  to  be  a  holy  place.  One  was  not  allowed  to 
take  twigs  or  berries  from  it.  Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  she  followed  this  rule  all 
her  life.  When  in  1965  she  went  to  Kuusamo  to  visit  her  husband’s  grave, 
one  of  her  grandsons  was  about  to  take  a  berry,  but  Mrs.  Takalo  resolutely 
forbade  this  saying:  “Don’t  touch  a  berry  in  a  graveyard!”  (1002)  When 
one  visited  a  cemetery  in  Viena,  one  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times 
at  the  gate,  both  in  coming  and  going. 

The  importance  of  the  family  and  of  the  kin  as  a  cult  community  and 
regulator  of  religious  behaviour  was  considerable.  Among  the  Old  Believers 
the  viero  system  was  expressed  first  and  foremost  in  the  separation  of  bowls 
and  in  the  norms  of  dining  and  ritual  purity  observed  in  the  living  rooms 
of  Oulanka.  The  home  worship  of  the  Old  Believers  was  otherwise  similar 
to  that  of  the  Orthodox.  Family  devotions  typically  centred  upon  the  icon 
corner  of  the  main  room.  In  Marina  Takalo’s  native  home  there  was  at  the 
“small  side”  of  the  living  room  a  shelf  by  each  window  and  two  icons  on  each 
shelf  (747).  In  addition,  there  was  an  icon  corner  in  the  foyer,  which  her 
parents  used  as  a  bedroom  (747).  Every  morning  was  begun  and  every  evening 
concluded  with  the  rite  of  natsoalan  panenta .16  This  involved  the  washing  of 
the  face  and  the  recitation  of  the  prayer,  “Lord,  in  Jesus  Christ’s  name...,” 
before  an  icon  while  one  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  made  obeisances 
(518).  I  he  other  short  prayer,  “May  God  bless!,”  had  to  be  said  in  front 
of  an  icon  before  undertaking  any  major  task  (1093 — 1096). 
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An  official  cult  existed,  but  its  control  over  the  religious  life  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  effective  because  of  the  competition  between  the  Old  Belief  vieros  and 
the  Orthodox  Church.  The  religious  groups  of  the  parish  operated  more  or 
less  independently  and  held  their  worship  services  separately.  The  services 
of  the  Orthodox  were  held  in  the  parish  village’s  church,  while  those  of  the 
Old  Believers  took  place  in  the  two  chapels,  or  chasounas,  of  the  hamlets  of 
Miikkulanlahti  and  Vartielampi.  These  chasounas  were  heated  in  wintertime. 
There  were  no  permanent  caretakers;  instead,  people  living  nearby  warmed 
them  and  kept  them  in  good  repair. 

The  Tuhkane  laymen  elders  of  the  congregations  collected  money  for 
their  chapels  during  Mass  services.  Mrs.  Takalo  affirmed  that  no  religious 
taxes  were  collected;  rather,  “we  paid  as  a  gift  to  God.”  Icons,  called  oprazas, 
were  obtained  from  Russia  proper  and  were  resold  by  the  elders.  Candles 
could  be  had  from  the  church  and  chasounas.  An  appreciable  source  of 
income  for  the  chasounas  consisted  of  the  donations  people  gave  to  the  place 
of  cult  of  their  viero  in  thanks  to  its  patron  saint,  for  example  to  St.  Michael 
of  Miikkulanlahti,  for  having  fulfilled  an  anxious  entreaty.  Marina  Takalo 
herself  visited  Miikkulanlahti  once  after  having  given  the  chasouna  a  promise 
during  the  illness  of  her  son  Risto  (849).  This  visit  to  the  chapel  and  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  promise  were  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  the  reasons  why  Risto 
(1914 — 66)  lived  the  next  22  years  without  any  illnesses  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Takalo’s  children  who  was  not  affected  by  the  smallpox  epidemic 
of  the  1920s.  Promises  to  cult  places  were  also  made  for  other  reasons  such  as 
occupational  or  financial  crises. 

Only  during  major  festivals  and  in  crisis  situations  did  the  mir  (§  10.4.) 
actualize  as  a  religious  community  to  organize  cult  activities.  Praasniekkas 
(cf.  §  26),  usually  denoting  local  community-wide  celebrations  honouring 
patron  saints,  were  held  periodically  according  to  the  saints’  calendar.  Marina 
Takalo  generally  visited  the  church  in  the  village  of  Oulanka  only  during 
the  Easter  praasniekka.  The  praasniekka  festival  of  the  hamlet  of  Miikkulan¬ 
lahti  (in  English :  St.  Michael’s  Bay)  was  celebrated  on  St.  Michael’s  Day. 
Folk  gathered  there  from  the  settlements  around  lake  Paajarvi  and  even 
from  Kiestinki.  Especially  many  young  people  participated  in  this  praasniekka 
institution  with  its  games  and  sports  lasting  several  days  (1396).  On  the  morn¬ 
ings  of  this  and  of  other  celebrations,  services  were  held  in  the  chapel  starting 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

As  will  be  recalled  (§  14;  15.),  the  Saariviero  helped  maintain  the  cloisters 
on  the  Holy  Island  and  at  Skiitta  in  Kiestinki  and  visited  them  until  their 
destruction  in  the  mid-19th  century.  In  1917,  Marina  Takalo’s  father,  Iivana 
Nikitin,  travelled  to  the  “monastery”  on  Solovetskiy  Island  in  the  White 
Sea,  after  having  promised  to  make  the  pilgrimage  if  he  won  the  dispute 
and  lawsuit  (cf.  §  27.2.)  over  the  inheritance  of  farmland  in  Taavo  (431). 
Upon  his  return,  Iivana  Nikitin  told  about  the  ruins  of  the  monastery 
(431). 

Besides  making  promises  and  presenting  gifts  to  the  cloisters,  chapels,  or 
churches,  an  Old  Believer  could,  until  late  in  the  19th  century,  also  show 
his  generosity  and  gratitude  towards  some  saint  by  aiding  the  hermit  Wor¬ 
shippers  of  God  who  lived  in  keljas,  or  prayer  chambers.17  The  last  of  these 
recluses  moved  to  Finland  to  an  island  on  lake  Tavajarvi  in  Kuusamo  (957). 
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23.  BIRTH  AND  BAPTISM 

23.1.  The  Ritual  Formation  of  the  New  Status  Relationships.  Birth  can  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  transition  which  is  significant  from  two  points  of  view,  firstly 
from  that  of  the  mother  and  secondly  from  that  of  the  new-born.  Ritual 
materials  connected  with  pregnancy,  birth  and  maternity  deal  with  the  social 
relations  of  both  the  mother  and  the  infant.18  Most  important  for  the  baby 
are  the  confirmation  of  its  admission  to  membership  in  the  community  and 
the  creation  of  its  first  status.  In  the  case  of  the  mother,  she  is  transferred 
from  the  everyday  role  of  a  wife  to  the  sacred  role  of  child  bearer. 

In  northernmost  Viena  many  norms  and  taboos  were  attached  to  the  whole 
pre-  and  postnatal  period  and  were  explained  by  sanctions  touching  upon 
the  future  welfare  of  both  mother  and  child.  Thus,  birth  in  Viena  has  to  be 
examined  in  a  broader  framework  which  encompasses  pregnancy,  childbirth 
and  the  following  recovery  period.  Interestingly  enough,  the  focal  point  of 
the  rites  of  passage  in  the  case  of  the  infant  was  not  its  naming,  but  the  transfer 
of  the  child  to  the  house  for  acceptance  by  the  family.  For  the  mother,  the 
crucial  rituals  were  the  ceremonies  performed  six  weeks  after  childbirth 
whereby  the  woman,  who  had  gone  through  the  periods  of  pregnancy  and 
maternity,  was  readmitted  into  the  community  as  a  regular  member.19 

23.2.  The  Midwifery  and  the  Transmission  of  Childbirth  Tradition.  The  infor¬ 
mation  connected  with  childbirth  belonged  to  the  store  of  tradition  which 
women  retained  and  taught  from  generation  to  generation.  However,  from 
the  information  Mrs.  Takalo  gave,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  not  a  tradition 
taught  within  the  family  circle,  i.e.  a  tradition  transferred  from  mother  to 
daughter  (1523).  Rather,  the  teaching  of  the  norms,  customs,  and  rites  con¬ 
nected  with  childbirth  belonged  to  a  special  role,  that  of  the  midwife.  Mrs. 
Takalo  learned  this  tradition  mainly  from  the  midwives  who  assisted  her  in 
her  numerous  childbirths.  Four  out  of  five  of  her  midwives  were  relatives. 
She  received  additional  information  about  childbirth  from  her  aunts  and 
cousins,  but  her  mother  Stepanie  Nikitin  apparently  did  not  teach  her  any. 
Mrs.  Takalo  increased  her  competence  by  personally  serving  as  a  midwife 
during  four  other  childbirths.  However,  she  did  not  yet  take  up  this  role  in 
Viena. 

As  far  as  the  communication  of  the  childbirth  information  inside  the  family 
was  concerned,  it  was  common  in  Viena  Karelia  as  elsewhere  to  tell  children 
ficts  in  answer  to  the  question  of  where  children  come  from.  A  common 
explanation  was  the  sauna  fict  about  the  frightening  bogey,  jakapapa ,20  who 
delivered  babies  under  the  sitting  platforms  of  saunas.  If  childbirth  occurred 
in  the  stable,  it  was  said  that  the  horse  goblin  ( hevospeikko )  brought  the  child; 
or  if  in  the  cattle  shed,  it  was  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  cattle  shed.  The  true 
nature  of  childbirth  was  not  explained,  nor  were  girls  taught  at  home  about 
the  measures  to  be  taken  regarding  menstruation  (1523).  It  was  considered 
shameful,  and  women  sought  to  conceal  it  at  all  costs.  Mrs.  Takalo  was  also 
of  the  opinion  that  these  things  must  be  kept  “more  hidden”  (1523). 

\  ienan  settlements  commonly  had  at  least  one  woman  specializing  in 
midwifery  (1298).  For  example,  in  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  there  was  one  mid¬ 
wife  and  another  standby.  The  Old  Believers,  in  particular,  had  to  be  careful 
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in  their  choice  of  a  poapo,  or  midwife.  It  was  after  all  a  reahka  to  have  an 
Orthodox  Mierolaine  for  a  helper  (378).  Generally,  the  midwife  was  of  the 
same  viero  or  sect  as  the  mother  (378),  often  also  a  relative.  Although  the 
Old  Believers’  norms  regarding  the  choice  of  a  midwife  were  strict,  it  often 
happened  that  a  woman,  who  noticed  the  pains  of  an  expectant  mother 
and  came  to  speak  with  her,  would,  regardless  of  the  respective  viero  mem¬ 
berships,  serve  as  a  midwife  at  childbirth  (1215). 

According  to  the  collective  tradition  of  Viena,  a  midwife  had  to  be  respected. 
It  was  even  said,  “when  a  midwife  stepped  into  the  main  room,  the  foundation 
timber  shook”  (1220).  It  was  also  said  that  if  birth  pangs  began,  a  midwife 
had  to  go  so  quickly  that  she  only  had  time  to  put  one  shoe  on:  “One  foot  in 
a  shoe,  the  other  without,  run  and  on  the  way  put  the  other  shoe  on,  if  there 
is  no  time  to  do  it  inside!”  Mrs.  Takalo  added  that  the  foregoing  were  com¬ 
mon  sayings  (1220).  A  midwife’s  period  of  service  lasted  from  the  preparations 
for  childbirth  until  the  baby  was  taken  to  the  main  room  of  the  house,  three 
days  after  birth.  For  her  services  she  received  a  ratsina  smock  in  payment. 

23.3.  Marina  Takalo's  Childbearing  Career.  Mrs.  Takalo  liked  to  recount 
her  own  childbirths  and  the  difficulties  she  experienced  in  them  (692).  She 
was  pregnant  12  times,  and  of  the  offspring,  four  were  miscarriages  or  born 
dead,  four  dead  as  infants,  and  four  survived  and  grew  to  maturity.  Mrs. 
Takalo  related  that  the  approach  of  her  first  childbirth  was  guessed  by  an 
outsider  —  which  was  not  a  good  omen.  She  was  then  ill  for  three  days  and 
nights.  Her  mother-in-law  served  as  the  midwife.  Marina  Takalo  thought 
that  because  her  husband  became  nervous  and  “wrung  his  hair,”  straight 
away  a  girl  was  born,  not  a  boy  (692).  During  her  later  pregnancies  she 
succeeded  better  in  concealing  her  secret. 

From  Mrs.  Takalo’s  autobiographical  tradition,  one  gained  the  impression 
that  she  worked  right  up  to  the  last  minute  while  she  was  with  child.  The 
second  baby  was  born  in  the  sheep  pen  after  Marina  had  transported  logs, 
the  next  in  the  cattle  shed  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  On  that  occasion  she  was 
alone.  One  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  children,  Risto,  was  born  in  the  woods  while 
she  was  logging  (378).  In  1922  she  gave  birth  to  one  child  while  she  was 
alone  harvesting  by  the  village  of  Tavajarvi  in  Kuusamo.  She  made  a  rag 
out  of  her  chemise  for  the  new-born,  but  it  died  on  the  same  day  (429).  The 
other  children  were  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  living  room.  Only  the  youngest, 
Olavi  (b.  1930),  was  born  in  a  bed.  The  last  offspring  was  a  fetus  abortively 
born  in  a  hospital  where  Mrs.  Takalo  had  been  taken  in  the  sixth  month  (692). 

As  already  mentioned,  Mrs.  Takalo  served  as  a  midwife  during  four  child- 
births.  Her  first  employment  as  a  midwife  was  in  1922  in  Kuusamo.  On  that 
occasion  the  infant  was  born  with  the  umbilical  cord  wound  round  its  neck. 
When,  in  spite  of  this,  the  delivery  was  successful,  Mrs.  Takalo  was  urged 
by  the  local  midwives  to  attend  a  midwifery  course,  but  she  did  not  go  (1298). 
The  last  time  she  acted  as  midwife  was  during  the  1950s  in  the  delivery  of 
her  son  Olavi’s  fourth  child. 

23.4.  Norms  and  Taboos  of  Pregnancy.  Associated  with  the  period  of  pregnancy 
were  norms  which  referred  mainly  to  the  health  and  future  welfare  of  mother 
and  child.21  Women  sought  to  keep  the  commencement  of  pregnancy  secret 
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even  from  the  closest  kin,  nor  was  the  probable  date  of  the  birth  ever  stated.22 
The  belief,  that  birth  pangs  would  increase  if  the  pregnancy  became  generally 
known,  as  well  as  apprehensions  about  witchcraft,  forced  expectant  mothers 
to  seek  seclusion  during  this  critical  period  of  transition.  Mrs.  Takalo  observed  : 

It  was  a  custom  before  that  if  one  was  pained  by  a  child,  one  must  in  no  case  reveal  that 
to  others.  If  another  saw  and  guessed  that  one  is  in  pain,  childbirth  was  much  more  difficult ; 
and  this  is  a  fact  (692). 

Another  reason  for  the  secrecy  was  the  fear  of  birth  defects  in  the  offspring 
(378).  Misshapen  offspring,  whose  very  existence  was  unknown,  could  ob¬ 
viously  more  successfully  be  hidden,  if  the  pregnancy  was  kept  secret. 

During  pregnancy  an  Oulankan  woman  had  to  move  about,  not  lie  down, 
nor  sit  much.  It  was  believed  that  childbirth  would  be  easier  then  (1216). 
Mrs.  Takalo  remarked,  ‘‘They  didn’t  complain  there  and  they  weren’t  like 
here  at  the  hospital.  Here  one  waits  months  and  goes  to  show  oneself  until 
it  comes”  (378).  As  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  case,  pregnant  women  did  heavy  work 
for  a  long  time,  if  not  up  to  the  very  moment  of  childbirth.  Because  of  this, 
miscarriages  were  very  common.  In  fact,  approximately  one  third  of  all 
conceptions  ended  in  miscarriages  or  stillbirths. 

An  expectant  mother  had  especially  to  guard  against  being  frightened  by 
anything  (283,  284).  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion,  the  birthmarks  which  many 
children  had  were  caused  by  their  mothers’  being  startled  while  pregnant. 
For  example,  in  Oulanka  a  mouse  had  been  thrown  at  the  legs  of  an  expectant 
mother  with  the  result  that  she  gave  birth  to  a  baby  having  the  birthmark 
of  a  mouse  on  its  leg  (284).  In  addition,  a  pregnant  woman  had  to  avoid 
encountering  a  bear.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  the  bear  would  attack 
only  if  the  woman  was  expecting  a  male  child.  This  was  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
estimation,  a  tradition  common  to  Viena  (1216),  A  woman  with  child  was 
cautioned  against  being  present  at  anyone’s  death,  because  it  was  thought 
that  the  fetus  would  easily  suffocate  in  that  case.  Mrs.  Takalo  related  as  proof 
of  this  her  account  about  a  woman  in  Kuusamo  who  had  many  such  stillborn 
offspring.  If  an  expectant  mother  went  to  look  at  a  dead  person,  she  had 
to  recite  an  incantation,  but  Mrs.  Takalo  could  not  remember  what  it  was 
like  (1224). 

It  was  not  considered  good  if  many  girls  were  born  into  a  household.  The 
fathers  especially  wanted  male  progeny  who  would  help  with  the  work. 
In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion,  a  boy  was  born  when  the  desire  of  the  father  had 
been  greater  than  the  mother’s,  otherwise  the  offspring  was  a  girl  (1213).  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  saying,  “Don’t  make  the  shirt  before  the  boy!” 
It  was  supposed  that  a  boy  would  not  be  born  if  one  anticipated  too  much  the 
birth  of  a  male  child.  An  expectant  mother  had  to  go  to  sleep  on  her  right 
side,  not  on  her  back  (1384).  The  sanction  for  this  norm  was  the  changeling 
belief.23  People  assumed  that,  if  she  kept  on  her  back,  the  “Evil  Spirit”  could 
more  easily  exchange  the  yet-unborn  for  that  of  the  Devil  (1384). 

23.5.  Birth  and  Delivery  of  the  Child.  In  the  tradition  connected  with  the 
childbirth,  the  modest  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  an  exemplary  mythical  model. 
According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  women  bore  children  in  cattle  sheds,  stables, 
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barns  or  saunas  because  Jesus  had  also  been  born  in  a  manger.  She  also 
justified  the  tradition  of  clandestine  childbirth  by  referring  to  Christ’s  example. 
Very  often  a  woman  had  to  give  birth  single-handedly,  because  there  was 
no  time  to  fetch  a  midwife  or  because  the  expectant  mother  was  working 
in  the  cow  shed  or  far  away  in  the  woods,  in  which  case  there  was  no  time 
to  obtain  help.24  Thus,  it  is  no  wonder  that  infants  easily  received  injuries 
or  that  many  died  in  birth  or  shortly  thereafter.  The  rate  of  infant  mortality 
was  very  high  in  Viena. 

If  the  child  bearer  was  alone,  she  received  the  new-born  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  blanket,  hood  or  some  rag  which  was  nearby.  If  a  midwife  or  other 
helper  was  present  she  was  supposed  to  wash  her  hands  before  starting  the 
delivery.  Thereafter  she  took  the  infant,  cut  umbilical  cord  above  the  skin 
of  the  stomach  and  tied  the  umbilicus.  A  blessing  was  said  for  the  child  at 
birth.  This  was  thought  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Devil  from  exchanging  the 
child  later.  A  midwife  who  was  “rougher  than  tooth”  guarded  against  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  most  dreaded  childhood  disease  —  rickets,25  by  pronouncing  the 
following  incantation:  “I  myself  eat  your  eaters,  I  myself  bite  your  biters. 
The  eaters  have  nothing  to  eat,  nor  the  biters  anything  to  bite.”  Marina  Takalo 
learned  the  incantation  during  a  childbirth  from  one  of  her  midwives  (692). 

After  the  delivery  of  a  new-born,  the  midwife  fetched  cold  water  and 
poured  it  over  the  child,  then  wrapped  it  in  cloth  and  placed  it  beside  the 
mother.  Then,  in  order  to  keep  the  baby  warm,  the  midwife  or  mother  carried 
it  to  the  sauna  if  that  had  been  heated.  Otherwise  the  infant  was  taken  to 
the  cattle  shed  to  await  the  heating  of  the  bathhouse.  The  mother  walked 
by  herself  to  the  sauna  where  she  and  her  baby  were  washed.  If  she  did  not 
have  time  to  lie  down  on  the  sauna  platform  after  the  bath,  she  walked  to 
the  house  and  took  the  baby  with  her.  Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  the  example  of 
her  mother  who  had  given  birth  to  her  first  daughter  while  four  kilometres 
away  from  home.  Aunt  Olonja  Nikitin  had  been  her  only  companion  and 
carried  the  baby,  but  Marina’s  mother  walked  too. 

Following  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  cutting  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
the  umbilicus  was  removed  from  the  skin  extending  from  the  stomach  and 
had  to  be  put  in  a  place  where  it  would  never  again  move.  Usually  it  was 
lodged  under  a  rock  (1218).  According  to  her  mother-in-law’s  notion,  to 
which  Mrs.  Takalo  later  also  subscribed,  this  meant  that  the  navel  cord  would 
never  again  contract  or  move  (1218).  Also  associated  with  childbirth  in  Viena 
was  the  tradition  according  to  which  the  afterbirth,  i.e.  the  placenta  and 
fetal  membrances,  had  to  be  buried  underground,  preferably  in  the  cattle 
shed  or  under  the  stone  foundation  of  a  building.  The  afterbirth  could  not 
be  left  to  lie  around  (1215). 26  The  tradition  had  the  same  mythical  back¬ 
ground  and  after-life  sanction  as  the  norms  concerning  the  treatment  of  cut 
nails  and  hair:  no  part  of  the  human  body  was  allowed  to  lie  about  haphaz¬ 
ard  (§  16.  4.). 

23.6.  A  Child  in  Its  First  Social  Status.  In  Oulanka  a  new-born  was  kept 
in  the  sauna  for  three  days  and  three  nights.27  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion, 
an  infant  was  impure  following  birth,  and  its  impurity  lasted  just  three  days 
because  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (1194).  This  short  time  was  the  most  critical 
marginal  period  of  all  the  rites  of  passage  connected  with  childbirth.  At  this 
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time  an  infant  did  not  yet  have  any  social  status  in  a  family.  When  the  baby 
was  washed  for  the  first  time,  a  cross  was  placed  around  its  neck  for  protection. 
That  was  also  the  first  Christian  symbol  given  to  the  child  during  its  lifetime. 
When  the  infant  was  washed  for  the  very  second  time,  it  was  taken  care  to 
put  salt  into  the  bath  water.  It  was  thought  that  the  child  would  as  a  result 
get  stronger  muscles  and  in  general  become  sturdier.  Blessings  were  pronounced 
at  the  same  time  that  the  baby  was  washed,  put  into  a  basket  and  covered. 
The  marginal  period  ended  when  the  child  was  carried  from  the  sauna  to 
the  main  living  room  and  was  placed  in  the  arms  of  the  father.  This  socially 
controlled  act  showed  the  community  that  the  child  was  admitted  into  family 
membership.  Thus,  this  move  legalized  the  first  social  status  of  a  new-born.28 

The  practice  of  heating  the  sauna  twice  daily,  so  that  the  child  could 
be  washed  and  the  mother  could  bathe,  was  continued  even  three  or  four 
weeks  after  birth.  Mrs.  Takalo  thought  that  this  was  reason  why  people  in 
Viena  remained  healthy,  and  she  added,  “There  is  nothing  so  good  after 
giving  birth  as  the  sauna”  (1214).  At  the  same  time  she  laughed  at  the  Finnish 
mothers  who  are  taken  to  hospitals  for  delivery  and  are  still  sore  after  child¬ 
birth  and  whose  infants  are  also  ill. 

Women  who  were  close  kin  of  the  infant  used  to  visit  the  bathhouse  to 
bring  “tooth  (Kar.sing. :  hammas),”  i.e.  teething  food.  It  was  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
notion  that  the  child  got  better  and  firmer  teeth  because  of  that.  Pies,  kala- 
kukko 29  pastry,  and  clotches,  —  all  the  best  available,  were  brought  to  the 
bathhouse  by  female  relatives  (1228).  The  infant  was  kept  in  swaddling 
clothes  for  six  weeks.  Thereafter  a  boy  was  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  a  girl  in  a 
smock.  The  midwife  had  to  see  to  it  that  the  baby  received  socks.  It  was 
believed  that  if  the  midwife  did  not  make  the  socks,  she  herself  would  have 
to  go  barefoot  in  the  life  after  (1220). 

The  critical  time  of  transition  following  childbirth  was  considered  very 
significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  luck  of  the  child  in  his  life.  Speculations 
about  the  “Evil  Eye”  and  witchcraft  were  then  very  actual.  At  night  shears 
were  kept  under  the  head  of  a  baby  girl  and  a  picture  of  a  gun  under  the 
head  of  a  boy.  The  aim  was  to  prevent  nightmares30  from  attacking  the  infant 
(1234).  Mrs.  Takalo  added  reassuringly,  “Nor  were  people  nervous.  They 
just  lived  and  looked  after  their  children”  (378). 

23.7.  The  Christening  of  a  Child.  The  selection  of  the  name  was  for  illiterate 
Oulankans  a  fairly  complicated  task  and  belonged  properly  to  the  so-called 
“book-men”  (1235).  At  Marina  Takalo’s  native  home  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin 
searched  for  the  appropriate  forename.  The  procedure  was  as  follows:  If  the 
child  was  a  boy,  its  name  had  to  be  selected  from  among  the  nine  saints’ 
days  preceding  its  birth  date.  In  the  case  of  a  girl,  the  name  was  chosen  from 
among  the  nine  days  following  its  birth.  Mrs.  Takalo  added:  “That  name 
was  not  plucked  from  the  wind  there;  the  name  had  to  be  by  the  birth-time” 
(1235). 

In  Viena  Karelian  ethnic  religion,  the  social  acceptance  of  a  child  as  a 
new  member  of  the  family  was  a  more  significant  act  than  the  christening  of 
the  child  when  establishing  the  social  status  of  a  new-born.  Because  of  the 
blessings  pronounced  by  a  midwife  or  helper  at  childbirth,  there  was  no  hurry 
to  christen  a  child  in  Viena,  nor  did  the  baptizer  visit  the  infant  in  the  sauna 
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(1228).  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  there  was  no  age  limit  for  a  christening 
(1232).  However,  a  child  who  died  unbaptized  was  “abhorred”  (1532),  even 
though  it  did  not  go  to  hell.  Of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  children,  Helli  was  over  one 
year  old  when  she  was  baptized,  while  Risto  and  Stepanie  were  each  five 
weeks  old.  Helli’ s  christening  in  1918  was  exceptional  insofar  as  the  priests 
were  taken  from  Eastern  Karelia  during  the  Russian  Revolution.  She  was 
baptized  together  with  1 1  other  children. 

In  Viena  Karelia,  the  religious  status  of  the  child  formerly  depended  upon 
that  of  the  baptizer  (cf.  §  15.5.).  If  the  child  was  to  become  a  Mierolaine, 
an  Orthodox  priest  christened  it.  There  were  lay  baptizers  for  the  Old  Believers. 
A  child  usually  had  only  one  godparent.  Mrs.  Takalo  thought  one  could 
choose  anyone  for  a  child’s  godparent.  She  herself  had  been  the  godparent 
of  a  Vienan  girl. 

Children  were  christened  in  the  summertime  by  the  riverside,  in  winter 
indoors  in  a  vessel  around  which  candles  were  burning.  The  godparent 
undressed  the  child  and  removed  the  cross  which  had  hung  round  its  neck 
since  the  first  bath.  During  the  christening  the  child  was  naked.  Whoever 
officiated  immersed  the  child  three  times  wholly  under  water.  In  Mrs.  Taka¬ 
lo’s  mind,  the  people  of  Viena  considered  Finns  unbaptized  because  they  were 
not  totally  submerged  during  baptism.  After  the  immersions,  the  godparent 
handed  the  cross  to  the  baptizer  who  put  it  around  the  child’s  neck  (1235). 
Mrs.  Takalo  stressed  that  no  child  or  adult  was  without  a  cross  in  Viena 
(1191). 

When  an  Orthodox  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  register  on  the  popu¬ 
lation  came  to  visit  a  house  having  a  new-born  child,  he  usually  blessed  the 
child,  annointed  it  on  the  head  and  chest  in  the  manner  of  the  Eeastern 
Church.  The  secterist  Old  Believers,  however,  washed  this  oil  off  their  child 
as  soon  as  the  priest  left,  for  they  believed  that  a  Mierolaine  priest  caused 
a  reahka  by  handling  oil  and  touching  their  child  with  it  (1197). 

23.8.  The  Rosentsha  Period  and  the  Purification  of  the  Mother.  In  Viena  Karelia, 
a  six-week  period  of  impurity  for  mothers  called  the  rosentsha 31  time  followed 
childbirth.  During  this  time  a  mother  was  regarded  to  be  polluted,  and  at 
“really  religious  places”  she  was  not  permitted  to  do  any  of  housewife’s  duties 
(1232).  By  the  term  “really  religious”  Mrs.  Takalo  referred  to  those  Old 
Believers,  e.g.  the  Islanders,  whose  norms  were  most  strict  (1232). 

The  rosentsha  period  ended  with  the  devotions  of  natsoalan  panenta.  For 
this  rite,  the  mother  had  to  buy  candles  and  place  them  in  front  of  the  icons, 
then  pray  and  perform  500  obeisances.  After  doing  them  she  was  a  “whole, 
clean  person  —  sinless”.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  correct  estimation,  the  Finnish 
custom  of  churching  was  the  equivalent  of  the  postnatal  Orthodox  rite 
(1195). 

A  child  was  usually  suckled  over  a  year.  The  norm  was  that  a  two-year 
old  had  to  be  weaned.  It  was  said:  “For  a  period  of  three  fasts  the  child  may 
feed.”  These  fasts  comprised  Lent,  or  the  “Great  Fast”,  secondly  the  fast  in 
August,  and  thirdly,  the  next  Lent.  The  child  had  to  be  weaned  by  August 
of  the  following  summer;  “It  was  not  allowed  to  feed  during  the  fourth  fast” 
(1231).  This  was  a  rule  which  belonged  to  the  collective  tradition  of 
Oulanka. 
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24.  WEDDING 

24.1.  The  Wedding  Drama  as  a  Series  of  Rites  of  Passage.  A  wedding  ceremony 
makes  publicly  known  that  significant  change  of  status  in  the  life  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  which  occurs  when  a  maiden  assumes  the  position  of  wife  and  a  young 
man  occupies  the  status  of  a  husband.  As  in  most  societies,  a  wedding  in 
Viena  formed  a  complex  unity  of  rites  of  passage,  in  which,  besides  the  change 
of  status  of  the  individual,  many  other  complicated  social  relationships  of  the 
community  were  rearranged  and  made  public.  Both  former  and  new  member¬ 
ship  groups  of  the  groom  and  bride,  as  well  as  certain  groups  organized 
specifically  for  the  wedding  ceremony,  participated  in  the  rites  (cf.  Fig.  p. 200). 33 

In  analyzing  the  rites  of  passage  belonging  to  a  wedding  drama,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  clarify,  i.a.,  the  ritual  categories  appearing  in  the  different  phases 
of  the  ceremony,  the  central  roles  in  the  drama,  and  the  social  relationships 
dramatized  in  each  part  of  the  ceremony.  Lauri  Honko  has  observed34  that 
in  an  Ingrian  wedding  ceremony  the  interests  of  at  least  the  following  groups 
are  at  stake:  1.  the  family,  2.  relatives,  3.  the  village  community,  4.  sex  groups, 
5.  youth  and  maiden  groups,  and  6.  the  groups  of  married  women  and  men. 
The  wedding  drama  of  Viena  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Ingrian 
ceremony.35  However,  the  interest  groups  were  mainly  the  same. 

Also  interesting  in  the  wedding  drama  are  the  mediating  roles,  for  example 
those  of  the  bride  and  groom,  to  which  an  individual  is  transferred  for  the 
period  of  transition,  or  marge.36  At  this  time,  the  individual  is  between  two 
positions,  as  it  were.  He  has  abandoned  one  status,  but  has  not  yet  adopted 
the  next.  For  example,  in  Viena  the  antilas ,37  or  betrothed  maiden  was  literally 
“one  to  be  given  away.”  She  was  weaned  from  her  secure  position  as  daughter 
and  taught  repeatedly  during  the  wedding  drama  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
belonging  to  the  status  of  daughter-in-law. 

24.2.  The  Basic  Structure  of  Oulankan  Wedding  Ceremonies.  In  his  theory  of 
rites  de  passage,  Arnold  van  Gennep  distinguished  between  three  different 
stages  of  rites,  said  to  be  universal :  separation,  marge,  and  agregation.  Similarly 
he  divided  rites  of  passage  into  three  groups:  the  rites  of  separation,  transition 
and  incorporation.  The  present  study  follows  in  certain  respects  van  Gennep’s 
mainly  structuralistic  conceptions.  However,  his  conceptions  cannot  be  regarded 
as  precise  enough  for  analytic  purposes.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  here  to  define 
the  basic  units  of  analysis  before  making  any  deeper  study  on  the  structure  of  the 
ritual.  Here  the  ritual  movement 38  from  a  status  to  another  is  considered  the  basic 
unit  of  structural  analysis.  Thus,  ritual  description  follows  the  sequence  of 
the  ritual  movements  in  Oulankan  wedding  drama.  The  main  phases  of  the 
ceremony  as  well  as  the  role  players  and  the  ritual  acts  are  summarized  in 
the  figure  (p.  200).  The  structural  sequence  of  the  ritual  movements  illustrated 
in  the  figure  are  explained  by  the  textual  description  of  the  ceremony  below. 

A  wedding  ceremony  in  Viena  was  of  short  duration.  Oftimes,  a  man  and 
woman  who  had  not  previously  been  acquainted  with  each  other  or  who 
sometimes  were  even  utter  strangers,  were  joined  together  within  a  few  days 
of  their  first  meeting.  The  bride’s  change  of  status  was  total.  The  contacts  with 
her  original  nuclear  family  were  cut.  She  was  usually  allowed  to  visit  her 
native  home  after  she  had  had  her  first  baby  and  thus  definitely  founded 
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her  own  nuclear  family  (of.  Fig.  p.  200,  Column  G). 

Despite  its  brief  duration  an  Oulankan  wedding  ceremony  had  a  number 
of  phases.  The  main  events  were  acted  out  in  two  milieus,  viz.  the  native 
homes  of  both  bride  and  groom.  In  case  the  bride  and  bridegroom  came  from 
widely  separated  settlements,  an  abridged  version  of  the  festive  reception  of 
the  bride  was  held  with  songs  and  drinks  for  the  bride  at  the  house  where  the 
sulhaskansa,  or  suitor’s  retinue,  were  lodging.  Church  weddings  played  no 
part  in  the  nuptial  customs  of  Oulanka,  either  among  the  Old  Believers  or 
among  Mierolaines.  For  example,  the  Takalos  first  went  to  record  their 
marriage  in  the  clerical  register  half  a  year  after  the  wedding  (439). 

24.3.  Marina  Takalo's  Roles  in  Oulankan  Weddings.  While  Marina  Takalo 
lived  in  Viena  she  participated  at  weddings  in  many  different  roles:  as  a 
child  in  her  parents’  nuclear  family,  as  a  member  of  the  maiden  group,  of 
the  kin,  of  the  village  community,  as  a  wooed  girl,  then  as  antilas,  bride  and 
finally  suajannaini,  or  cook  in  the  wooer’s  retinue.  She  was,  however,  never 
the  lead  singer  of  a  wedding  rune  or  lament  (41),  because  the  old,  regular 
lamenters  and  singers  of  the  locality  were  still  living.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion, 
her  aunt  Soloska  Nikitin  and  her  aunt’s  daughter,  Marjuska,  were  master 
lamenters  (1412,  1536).  It  was  as  an  accompaniist  to  Marjuska  Nikitin  that 
Marina  Takalo  sang  the  “Bride’s  Reception  Song”  for  the  first  time  in  1905. 
Its  presentation  was  preceded  by  a  rehearsal  while  the  retinue  of  the  suitor 
were  on  the  expedition  (1064).  Mrs.  Takalo  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for 
there  to  be  two  lamenters:  “Even  the  partner  had  to  know  something, 
otherwise  one  chokes”  (439).  Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  did  the 
lamenter  perform  singly  as  was  the  case  at  Marina  Takalo’s  own  wedding 
in  1910  (439).  On  that  occasion,  her  cousin  Marjuska  Nikitin  alone  took 
care  of  the  singing,  lamenting,  combing  and  plaiting  of  the  bride’s  hair  and 
of  dressing  the  head. 

Having  taken  part  in  many  different  roles  in  the  wedding  drama,  Mrs. 
Takalo  could  appraise  fairly  the  performances  of  the  different  role  bearers 
in  the  ceremony.  A  synthesis  of  the  five  complete  depictions  (1,  439,  702, 
786,  1064),  which  Mrs.  Takalo  conveyed  to  different  collectors  between 
1957 — 1969,  and  which  she  augmented  with  many  metafolkloristic  comments, 
will  be  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  text-critical  comparison  of  the  variants 
revealed  a  clear  similarity.  The  stereotyped  description  had  apparently 
long  belonged  to  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire.  This  she  had  told  to  Finns 
who  were  interested  in  the  wedding  ceremonies  of  Viena  Karelia.  Worth 
mentioning  is  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Takalo’s  first  tradition  item  to  reach  the 
Folklore  Archives  was  such  a  wedding  description  (1),  which  she  dictated  to 
her  son  Olavi  in  1957. 

After  immigrating  to  Finland,  Mrs.  Takalo  did  not  take  part  in  weddings 
of  the  Viena-Karelian  type  where  wedding  runes  would  have  been  sung 
or  where  the  antilas  would  have  been  lamented.  Thus,  the  description  refers 
to  the  situation  as  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  already  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  that  Finnish  rune  collectors39  who  travelled  in  Viena 
observed  that  ritual  poetry,  wedding  runes,  incantations  and  laments  had 
been  better  retained  and  preserved  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Karelian 
inhabited  area  than  the  epic  poetry  had  been  (cf.  §  5).  According  to  Mrs. 
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Takalo,  rune  singing  and  laments  were  an  integral  part  of  Oulankan  weddings 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  that  time,  hardly  any  weddings  were  held 
without  the  accompaniment  of  runes  and  laments.  The  last  “rune-and-lament 
wedding”  that  Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  was  held  in  Oulanka  in  1919  (1065),  hence 
after  the  Russian  Revolution. 

24.4.  The  Hiring  of  a  Spokesman  and  the  Securing  of  Marital  Permission. 
The  first  step  in  preparation  for  a  wedding  ceremony  was  the  choice  of  the 
spokesman,  who  came  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  course  of  the  ritual. 
In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  a  young  man  intending  to  become  a  groom  made  the 
initial  move  by  engaging  a  spokesman,40  or  patvaska .41  Even  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  youth  and  maiden  came  from  the  same  settlement  and  knew 
each  other  beforehand,  a  recognized  engagement  was  generally  never  carried 
out  without  a  spokesman  (848).  The  choice  of  the  patvaska  was  important 
because  the  success  of  the  wedding  journey  and  of  the  marriage  itself  was 
thought  to  depend  decisively  upon  his  competence.42  He  had  to  be  a  “wizard” 
and  “rougher  than  tooth”  in  order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  complicated 
wedding  ritual,  to  safeguard  the  happiness  of  the  groom  and  his  family,  and 
to  guard  against  the  envy  and  dangers  which  threated  from  the  other  groups. 
Many  patvaskas  gained  renown  in  their  own  communities  as  seers  (cf.  §  28.1.). 
The  spokesman  at  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  was  Marina  Takalo’s  cousin  Kormila 
Nikitin  (T  2),  and  at  the  parish  village,  the  more  famous  Mikko  Kannijov 
(0  43), 43  the  central  figure  in  many  Oulankan  legends  (§  38.5.). 

After  engaging  a  spokesman,  a  prospective  groom  had  to  ask  permission 
for  his  undertaking  from  the  home  folk.  This  entreaty,  entitled  the  Prostitus,44 
occurred  as  follows :  the  son  prostrated  himself  first  in  front  of  his  father  and 
then  in  front  of  his  mother,  saying,  “ Prostikkoa,  permit  me  to  take  leave” 
(1).  The  prostrations  might  continue  for  a  long  time  before  the  parents, 
if  they  were  favourably  disposed,  gave  him  their  blessing,  or  plahoslovenya, 
with  the  words,  “Hospoti  prostikkah!”  meaning  ’May  God  have  mercy! 
May  God  help  you  over  waters  and  lands!’  (1).  This  ritual  act  emphasized 
the  crucial  importance  of  the  family  group  on  the  decisions  of  its  members. 

24.5.  The  Going — away  Party  and  the  Departure  of  the  Suitor.  The  next  phase 
in  Oulankan  wedding  ritual  was  both  the  making  public  of  the  youth’s 
intentions  to  become  a  groom  and  the  naming  of  the  retinue  which  would 
accompany  him.45  This  happened  at  the  going-away  party  which  was  hastily 
organized  at  the  suitor’s  home  as  soon  as  permission  to  marry  had  been 
obtained.  Two  youths,  e.g.  the  wooer’s  brothers  or  other  members  of  his  age 
and  sex  group,  went  round  the  houses  of  the  settlement  and  invited  all  residents 
to  the  farewell  party.  The  two  youths  employed  the  traditional  phrase,  “Come 
you  Christian  folk  to  God’s  and  our  home  as  guests  of  bread  and  salt!46” 
(1062).  At  the  party  the  guests  consumed  tea  and  spirits.  The  new  status 
of  the  suitor  and  the  members  of  his  retinue  were  announced  to  the  community. 
During  this  rite  of  parting  the  community  itself  was  shaped  into  a  unified 
group  that  identified  its  interests  with  those  of  the  wooer’s  retinue,  backed 
them  and  remained  to  await  eagerly  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride,  a  member-to-be  of  the  community.  Young  people  of  the  suitor’s  age 
group  participated  in  the  farewell  party  by  dancing  at  the  house  (1). 
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There  were  many  precautionary  rites  in  connection  with  marriage 
ceremonies.  When  the  retinue  of  the  suitor  started  its  trip,  the  patvaska 
struck  fire  with  a  flintstone  and  circled  the  horses  and  sleds  three  times  with 
the  burning  tinder:  twice  clockwise  and  once  counterclockwise.  The  purpose 
of  the  rite  was  to  safeguard  the  journey  of  the  retinue  (1).  When  the  horses 
started  to  draw  the  sleds,  “shots  for  luck”  were  fired  from  the  rifles  (l).47 
There  was,  however,  a  certain  risk  involved  in  this  because  horses  feared  that 
noise.  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted  that  when  she  was  15  she  had  seen  at  the  hamlet  of 
Kuntikyla  how  the  old  patvaska,  Jevsej,  had  charmed  the  rifles  so  that  they  went 
off  only  when  the  sound  of  the  small  bells  of  the  horses  had  faded  away  ( 1 062) . 

24.6.  A  Retinue's  Journey.  Two  sleighs,  each  drawn  by  one  horse,  were 
used  on  the  journey  to  find  a  bride.  Three  small  bells  were  tied  to  the  collar 
bow  of  the  first  horse  and  two  to  the  harness  of  the  second.  Mrs.  Takalo 
noted;  “From  this  it  could  be  seen  that  these  are  the  groom’s  folk”  (786). 
There  were  two  men  in  the  first  sleigh:  the  wooer  and  the  patvaska;  in  the 
other,  the  rest  of  the  retinue:  the  suitor’s  father,  another  male  relative  (e.g. 
a  brother),  and  the  suajannaini  who  was  a  female  relative  taken  along  as  a 
cook  (439).  From  the  tinkling  of  the  bells,  portents  were  read.  A  light  tinkle 
augured  good  marriage  luck,  while  a  throttled  sound  foreshadowed  that  the 
youth  would  “receive  mittens,”  i.e.  be  refused  (786).  The  sound  of  the  bells 
could  be  heard  far  away  and  it  revealed  the  business  of  the  strangers  when 
they  came  to  the  bridal  community  and  house.  Thus,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  wooer’s  party,  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  act  according  to  the  roles 
of  a  wedding  drama. 

Marina  Takalo  served  as  cook  in  the  retinue  of  Prokko  Nikitin,  who  went 
south  to  fetch  a  bride  from  the  hamlet  of  Kapali  in  Kiestinki,  ca.  1915.  Mikko 
Kannijov  served  as  the  patvaska  for  this  party.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
also  another  party  from  the  village  of  Oulanka  on  the  way.  It  included  Prokko’s 
brother  Triihvana  as  the  suitor  and  Kormila  Nikitin  from  Taavo  as  spokesman. 
Mrs.  Takalo  considered  the  approach  to  Kapali  the  most  critical  phase  of 
the  trip.  Both  retinues  drove  tandem  across  the  ice  of  the  lake,  when  at  the 
same  place  the  horses  reared  on  their  hind  legs.  Kormila  Nikitin,  the  driver 
of  the  first  sleigh,  could  not  get  his  two  horses  to  move  until  he  had  fetched 
the  hamlet  wizard  to  help.  Mikko  Kannijov  saved  the  situation  for  this  party 
by  stopping  the  horses,  taking  a  flint  stone,  iron  and  tinder,  striking  fire  in 
the  tinder,  going  round  the  horses  twice  clockwise  and  once  counterclockwise 
and  saying,  “We,  my  boys,  will  not  meet  with  danger!”  (439).  In  her  first¬ 
hand  memorate  Mrs.  Takalo  explained  that  the  reason  for  the  peculiar 
behaviour  of  the  horses  was  the  one-eyed  witch  in  Kapali  who  looked  out 
of  the  window  when  the  retinues  cam?  and  saw  a  vision  —  that  Kormila 
Nikitin’s  party  was  not  properly  equipped,  because  the  horses  were  in  a 
mist  only  above  the  knees.  The  condition  of  Mikko  Kannijov’s  retinue  was 
better,  for  the  old  man  found  cause  to  say,  “This  marriage  folk  is  well  equipped ; 
only  a  little  of  the  varnish  on  the  collar  bow  can  be  seen  from  the  mist.” 

The  memorate  revealed  clearly  the  competition  between  inner  groups  and 
outer  groups  which  was  characteristic  of  Vienan  wedding  ceremonies.  It  also 
stressed  the  ritual  significance  of  the  spokesman’s  role :  Mikko  Kannijov’s  retinue 
was  “better  equipped,  ”  because  he  was  a  more  competent  seer  than  his  competitor. 
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24.7.  Scouting  for  a  Bride  and  the  “ Drinking  of  Water”.  When  the  five  members 
of  the  wooer’s  party  arrived  in  a  strange  settlement  they  often  did  not  know 
what  girls  lived  there.  Towards  evening  the  retinue  might  organize  a  dance 
to  which  the  young  people  of  the  community  came  and  during  which  the 
strangers  watched  for  girls  of  marriageable  age.  If  the  party  arrived  during 
working  hours,  it  went  to  lodge  at  some  house  and  asked  about  the  eligible 
girls  of  the  community. 

The  first  inquiry  at  a  recommended  house  was  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
patvaska  and  the  suitor.  The  rest  of  the  retinue  stayed  in  the  lodgings.  The 
custom  was  that  the  spokesman  asked  for  water  from  the  girl.  Because  of 
this,  the  scouting  was  called  vejen  juonti,  or  the  “drinking  of  water.”  While 
the  maiden  offered  the  water  and  directed  her  attention  to  the  patvaska,  the 
prospective  groom  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  girl  and  give  hints 
to  the  patvaska  as  to  whether  or  not  he  wanted  to  try.  In  a  favourable  case, 
the  spokesman  said  in  leaving  the  house,  “I’ll  throw  my  mittens  on  the  end 
of  the  beam”  (439).  The  mittens  were  not,  however,  usually  left  behind; 
rather,  the  aim  of  the  phrase  was  to  indicate  that  the  suitor’s  party  intended 
soon  to  return. 

After  making  the  inquiry,  the  wooer  and  the  patvaska  returned  to  their 
lodgings  and  thus  gave  the  family  and  kin  of  the  bridal  candidate  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  whether  they  would  accept  the  offer  or  not.  The  final 
decision  was  usually  made  during  the  discussion  which  followed.48  The 
opposition  shown  and  the  repeated  requests,  with  which  the  next  phases  of 
the  wedding  ceremony  were  to  be  filled,  were  thus  symbolical  in  nature  and 
belonged  to  the  dramatized  role  behaviour  of  weddings.  The  suitor's  retinue 
also  wanted  assurance  of  a  favourable  answer  before  beginning  the  ceremony 
proper.  Thus,  an  uninvolved  villager  (202)  was  sent  to  the  bridal  house  to  spy 
and  report  back  to  the  retinue  the  result  of  the  deliberations.  Only  after 
this  preliminary  inquiry  did  all  members  of  the  suitor’s  party  go  to  the  home 
of  the  bridal  candidate. 

Through  the  preliminary  inquiry,  the  shame  of  getting  the  aparat,  or 
refusal,49  before  a  large  group  of  on-lookers  was  avoided.  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted 
that  there  were  in  Oulanka  men  who  had  received  as  many  as  20  refusals 
(1064).  When  she  was  only  14  years  old  Marina  herself  gave  Puaveli  Porotkin 
his  eighth  refusal.  In  fact,  her  future  husband’s,  Olli  Takalo’s  marriage 
proposal  was  successful  only  on  the  second  attempt. 

24.8.  Fhe  Procurement  of  Marital  Permission.  When  the  suitor’s  retinue  went 
to  the  bridal  house  all  relevant  members  of  the  girl’s  family  and  kin  were 
present,  i.e.  those  whose  permission  had  to  be  asked  at  least  symbolically. 
After  the  usual  greetings,  the  spokesman  came  quickly  to  the  matter  at  hand 
and  employed  the  traditional  phrase:  “We  are  men  from  beyond  the  sea, 
involved  in  the  matter;  may  we  speak?”50  After  receiving  the  affirmative 
answer,  "Strangers  have  spoken  here  before,”  from  the  head  of  the  household, 
the  patvaska  presented  the  marriage  proposal  in  the  following  words:  “To 
us  a  boy  has  been  born  (e.g.  Oleksei  son  of  Ontto),  to  you  has  been  born 
a  girl  (e.g.  Uljaana,  daughter  of  Vasilei).  Shall  we  not  become  kin,  become 
brothers-in-law,  bring  our  two  young  people  together?”  The  girl’s  father 
did  not  answer  the  question,  whereupon  the  patvaska  turned  to  the  maiden 
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saying,  "We  ought  to  see  what  you  think.”  The  girl  did  not  reply,  but  went  to 
her  father,  prostrated  herself  and  said,  “Father,  you  have  fed  me  and  given 
me  drink;  tell  me  what  you  think!”51  Her  father  answered,  “If  my  advice 
is  asked,  then  I  say  that  we  have  enough  food  and  work  at  home.  You  need 
not  go.”  Thereupon  the  girl  returned  to  her  place  and  sat  down.  After  a  while 
the  spokesman  renewed  his  proposal  and  the  maiden  prostrated  herself  in 
front  of  her  father  and  mother  saying,  “Prossi,  give  me  your  gracious  per¬ 
mission;  I  shall  go.”  The  girl’s  parents  and  kin  usually  never  consented  the 
first  time  round;  the  maiden  prostrated  herself  many  times  in  front  of  both 
her  father  and  mother.  The  parents  became  angry  in  between  and  showed 
iheir  temper  in  various  ways.  Although  the  match  might  have  pleased  the 
girl’s  parents  very  much,  it  had  to  be  opposed  at  least  symbolically,  according 
to  the  pattern  of  the  rite.  Sometimes  even  the  retinue  of  the  suitor  left  haughtily 
to  their  lodgings  only  to  return  shortly  thereafter. 

Finally  the  permission  to  marry  was  granted  in  the  form  of  the  following 
prayer,  “May  God  have  mercy.  May  God  help  you  over  waters  and  lands 
as  you  go,  may  God  help  you!”  The  girl  knelt  down  first  in  front  of  her  father 
and  then  in  front  of  her  mother  and  received  from  both  of  them  in  the  same 
words:  “Then  this  has  been  granted”  (439). 

24.9.  The  Shaking  of  Hands  and  the  “Handshake  Lament ”.  In  an  Oulankan 
wedding  ceremony,  the  rite  corresponding  to  the  engagement  was  the  shaking 
of  the  hands,  or  kaenisku,  with  which  the  spokesman,  as  representative  of  the 
suitor  and  his  kin,  and  the  wooed  girl’s  father  confirmed  the  marriage  between 
the  two  family  lines.  This  joining  rite  was  performed  in  front  of  the  icons 
after  the  candles  had  been  lit.  At  this  stage,  the  patvaska  received  a  towel, 
or  kasipaikka,  for  his  waist  to  signify  his  new  status.  It  was  now  the  spokesman’s 
duty  solemnly  to  bring  to  a  close  the  marriage  agreed  upon  by  the  two  families. 
The  suitor  and  wooed  girl  stood  side  by  side  for  the  first  time,  with  the  patvaska 
and  the  girl’s  father  facing  each  other  with  the  representatives  of  both  families 
behind  them.  In  other  words,  the  retinue  of  the  suitor  stood  behind  the  patvaska 
and  the  family  of  the  wooed  maiden  behind  the  girl’s  father.  A  boy,  often 
the  maiden’s  little  brother,  was  sent  up  on  the  end  of  the  beam  so  that  an 
’’outside  witness”  might  attest,  the  transaction.  The  delicacy  of  the  rite  was 
manifested  in  the  hand-shaking  ceremony  which  was  performed  without 
the  hands  touching.  The  spokesman  and  the  father  or  the  prospective  bride 
grasped  the  hems  of  their  coats  and  shook  hands  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
hems  of  their  jackets  remained  between  their  hands,52  and,  following  the  lead 
of  the  patvaska,  both  said,  “We  seal  the  transaction;  these  will  become  a 
couple,  A  and  B  (e.g.  Oleksei  son  of  Ontto  and  Uljaana  daughter  of  Vasilei). 
This  we  attest  now.  We  seal  the  transaction.  For  him  who  breaks  this  trans¬ 
action,  a  hundred  rubles  fine,  a  thousand  rubles  truahvoP 3  Is  there  a  listener?”54 
The  listener  then  knocked  on  the  beam  and  answered:  “I  hear.”  The  patvaska 
threw  a  coin  to  him  and  everyone  sat  down.  With  that  ritual  movement  the 
couple  became  engaged.  Thereafter  the  betrothed  young  man  was  called  a 
seniehha,bb  and  the  promised  bride  an  anti  las,  meaning  literally  ’’the  one  to  be 
given  away.”56 

Immediately  after  the  engagement,57  there  followed  the  “Handshake 
Lament”,  or  kaeniskuvirsi.  The  antilas  went  to  her  father  and  threw  her  arms 
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round  his  neck.  I'he  two  lamenters  behind  her  acted  out  the  dialogue  between 
the  antilas  and  her  father  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  betrothal.  They 
used  the  metaphoric  language,  typical  of  laments. 


Abridgement  of  the  “Handshake  Lament”:58 

The  antilas:  Why  were  you,  my  dear  one,  face  to  face  with  outside  strangers  in  front 
of  the  icons  of  your  exalted  Saviour  with  bought  candles? 

Father:  I  sold  my  right  to  the  girl  to  the  outside  strangers. 

The  antilas:  Why  were  you,  my  radiant  dear  one,  face  to  face  with  outside  strangers 
in  front  of  the  icon  of  our  exalted  radiant  Saviour  with  wax  candles? 

Did  you  trade  the  right  to  the  girl  for  minted  copper  coins,  as  old  as  the  old  Tsars  and 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  sacks? 


24.10.  Lamenting  for  the  Inheritance.  The  purported  dialogue  between  the 
betrothed  maiden  and  father  in  the  “Handshake  Lament”  was  followed 
by  another  lament,  whose  function  it  was  to  accompany  the  parent’s  division 
of  the  inheritance.  Worth  noting  is  the  fact  that  the  mother  was  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  this  “Lament  about  the  Dowry.”  On  this  occasion,  the  inheritance 
was  divided  patriarchally  by  the  father,  even  though  the  mother  remained 
beside  him.  When  one  cow  was  given,  the  plural  expression,  ’’two  flowery 
good  ones,”  or  “two  dear  good  ones,”  was  used,  and  when  woollen  clothes 
were  handed:  “two  generous  good  ones.”  These  expressions  referred  to  the 
parents.  The  purpose  cf  the  lament  in  question  was  to  regulate  the  distribution 
of  the  inheritance  in  a  time-honoured  manner.  The  traditional  dowry  was 
bestowed  upon  the  antilas  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  song.  Throughout 
this  lament,  the  contrast  between  the  betrothed  maiden’s  “own  father,” 
who  was  favourably  addressed  with  affectionate  names  and  ’’the  outside 
strangers,”  i.e.  the  family  which  the  antilas  now  joined,  was  reiterated.  It 
was  sung  in  front  of  the  icons,  the  center  of  the  domestic  cult  (§  22.3.). 


Abridgement  of  the  “Lament  about  the  Dowry  from  the  Antilas’  Parents”:58 

The  Antilas:  Can  you  my  precious  good  one,  give  tableclothes  to  your  ’duckling’80  who 
is  going  to  outside  strangers? 

And  can  you,  my  radiant  good  one,  give  towels  whitened  on  haypoles  to  your  radiant 
duckling’,  as  I  go  away  to  outside  strangers,  as  I  go  away  to  outside  strangers? 

And  can  you,  my  generous  good  one,  give  beautifully  cut  headdresses  to  your  clever 
’duckling’,  as  I  go  to  outside  strangers? 

Or  can  you  my  precious  good  one,  give  me  beautiful  chemises  made  from  cloth  strips, 
as  1  go  to  outside  strangers? 

And  listen  yet  my  good  one,  can  you  give  blankets  to  your  ’duckling’,  as  I  go  to  outside 
strangers? 

Vou  don  t  know,  they  might  in  a  fit  of  anger  drive  me  out  into  the  storm;  then  I  will 
wrap  myself  up  into  the  blankets  of  my  two  good  ones.  Bless  you. 

Can  you,  my  generous  good  one,  give  woollen  clothes  to  your  ’duckling'  who  is  going  away? 

You  don  t  know,  those  (in-laws)  might  in  a  fit  of  anger  throw  me  out  into  the  storm; 
then  I  will  wrap  myself  up  into  the  woollen  clothes  of  my  two  generous  good  ones. 

Bless  you,  I  will  protect  myself  with  the  woollen  clothes. 
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And  can  you  my  flowery  good  one  give  cows  to  your  flowery  duckling,  as  I  go  to  outside 
strangers? 

Then  I  will  wait  for  the  cows  late  in  the  evening,  when  they  come  from  the  spruce  woods; 
in  times  of  great  sorrow  I  will  wait  for  the  cows  of  my  flowery  good  ones.  Bless  you. 

And  when  the  cows  step  from  the  once-cleared  woods,  then  I  will  await  in  times  of  greatest 
sorrow  the  cows  of  my  two  dear  good  ones.  Bless  you. 

Can  you,  my  flowery  good  one,  give  your  flowery  duckling  a  shovel  for  turning  soil? 

Otherwise  when  those  strangers  go  to  work  I  will  remain  standing  there  in  my  tears 
without  a  shovel  for  turning. 

And  can  you,  my  dear  good  one,  give  your  ’battle  axe’  to  your  pretty  duckling  who  is 
leaving,  that  I  might  chop  with  my  own  axe? 

I  will  go  to  the  brushwood  forest;  with  my  own  axe  I  will  chop  firewood,  that  I  won’t 
freeze  in  the  corner  of  my  room  and  that  the  strangers  might  not  say  with  cold  words  that 
you,  wretched  creature,  have  come  to  us  but  don’t  have  your  own  tools. 

And  can  you  my  generous,  precious  good  one  give  me  a  manure  fork,  as  I  must  have 
everything  of  my  own,  when  I  go  to  outside  strangers? 

Yes,  I  must  have  a  manure  fork  with  which  to  shovel.  If  I  don’t  have  my  own  one,  then 
my  good  one,  I  will  remain  standing  there  again  in  my  tears  without  a  tool,  to  watch  as 
the  strangers  go  saying  the  cold  words,  that  you  remain  idle. 


24.11.  Invitation  to  the  Wedding.  After  the  shaking  of  hands  and  the  bestowal 
of  the  dowry,  the  marriage  contracted  between  the  families  was  announced 
to  the  whole  community.  Kin  of  the  promised  bride  —  usually  her  brothers, 
went  and  invited  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  to  the  wedding  with 
the  words,  ’’Come  you,  Christian  folk  to  God’s  and  our  home  as  guests  of 
bread  and  salt.” 

Mrs.  Takalo’s  depiction  was  of  a  wedding  in  which  the  groom’s  retinue 
brought  the  bride  from  a  different  settlement.  When  the  girl  and  boy  grew 
up  in  the  same  community,  it  was  also  usual  to  speak  with  her  before  going 
on  to  the  wedding  proper.  Not  even  then  did  the  prospective  groom  himself 
speak,  rather  some  go-between  did.  The  engagement  was  sealed  with  a  silk 
scarf,  or  with  dress  material  or  money.  A  ring  was  not  necessary  (848). 

24.12.  The  Presentation  of  the  Antilas.  At  larger  weddings  the  next  ritual 
movement  was  the  “presentation  of  the  antilas.”61  A  curtain  was  drawn  in 
front  of  the  women’s  comer  (chuppu),  and  all  the  girls,  the  antilas  and  her 
lamenters  included,  went  behind  that.  The  retinue  of  the  seniehha  and  the 
other  people  attending  stayed  in  the  living  room.  From  behind  the  curtain 
two  girls  at  a  time  stepped  forward  in  front  of  the  groom-to-be.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  asked,  “Is  this  yours?”  Twice  he  replied:  “No,  it  is  not.”  The 
third  time  round  the  antilas  came  accompanied  by  her  lamenters.  The  seniehha 
had  a  bridal  present  with  him:  a  silk  scarf  or  dress  material,  lying  on  a  plate 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth.  The  rest  of  his  retinue  had  also  brought  gifts 
with  them.  Nevertheless,  the  patvaska  gave  his  own  present  first  of  all.  The 
antilas  prostrated  herself  on  the  ground  and  took  the  present  the  third  time 
it  was  offered  to  her.  After  the  spokesman’s  turn  came  the  turn  of  the  seniehha 
and  the  rest  of  his  party  (439).  Although  the  betrothed  maiden  was  presented, 
and  the  retinue  of  the  seniehha  bestowed  gifts,  the  ceremony  had  also  another 
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function,  namely  the  introduction  of  the  betrothed  young  man  to  the  native 
community  of  the  antilas. 

24.13.  Lamenting  for  the  Dowry.  A  meal  and  a  dance  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  wedding  celebration.62  In  Oulanka,  it  was  the  custom  to  serve  tea 
and  with  it  ring-shaped  biscuits,  also  pies,  soup  made  of  either  lamb,  reindeer 
or  beef,  and  prossapuuro,  that  is,  a  wedding  porridge  made  from  millet  (702). 
During  the  dance,  spirits  from  Kouta  or  Knazoi  were  drunk.  Bucketfuls  of 
spirits  were  offered  at  the  weddings  of  wealthier  houses.  While  the  wedding 
guests  ate,  drunk  and  danced,  the  antilas  with  her  lamenters  made  the  rounds 
of  the  guests,  asking  for  the  bridal  help,  or  dowry.63  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo, 
the  bride-to-be  went  through  ’’torture”  in  going  to  each  guest,  prostrating 
three  times  before  his  feet,  asking  for  the  dowry  and  giving  thanks  for  it 
(1064).  This  ritual  act  took  place  in  strict  hierarchical  order  of  relations, 
with  the  closest  kin  coming  first,  then  more  distant  relatives.  Among  relatives, 
the  married  women,  or  “wild  ducks,”  were  first.  In  addition  to  presents, 
they  gave  the  antilas  marital  advice.  Ratsiniis,  scarves,  cloth,  socks  and 
gloves  were  common  gifts.  The  lamenters  usually  presented  two  songs:  the 
one  as  a  request  and  the  other  as  thanks.  Interestingly  enough,  the  giving 
of  bridal  help  was  called  proskenjaiset  (Kar.plur.).64  This  word  means  permission 
which  was  given  with  a  gesture  of  the  ten  fingers  of  one’s  hands.  Hence,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  gift  was  asked  for,  symbolic  acquiescence  to  the  proposed 
marriage  was  also  requested.  This  consent  and  the  presents  associated  with 
it  were  given  in  turn  by  all  the  wedding  guests. 

24.14.  The  Lament  for  the  Married  Women  and  their  Advice  for  the  Antilas.  A 
lament  is  particular  about  social  relations.  It  announces  regularly  the  subject 
and  object  of  the  lament,  i.e.  who  laments  and  to  whom.  Although  this  was 
a  rite  directed  by  lamenters,  the  lament’s  lyrics  always  actualized  the  social 
relationships  existing  between  the  object,  e.g.  parents,  married  women, 
youth  group,  or  the  family  of  the  groom,  and  the  subject  or  antilas.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  social  relations  for  a  lament  was  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Takalo,  in  starting  a  lament  or  while  dictating  it,  quite  regularly  disclosed 
to  which  relatives  the  metaphorical  names  in  the  lament  referred  to.  For 
example,  the  phrase,  “my  duckling”  referred  to  the  antilas,  while  “my  wild 
duck  pointed  to  a  married  woman,  and  “the  near  one”  to  the  husband  of 
the  latter  (702). 66  A  lament  also  creates  and  emphasizes  contrasts.  It  reveals 
clearly  the  social  position  and  interaction  of  the  role  bearers.  In  each  part 
of  the  lament,  the  membership  of  the  persons  involved  is  announced. 

Abridgement  of  “The  Asking  of  a  Dowry  from  Married  Women”'* 

(Exhortation  to  the  antilas:) 

Ask  you,  ’Yes  my  long-tailed  duckling’  the  permissions  of  the  ten  toenails  of  this  ’yes 
my  wild  duck.’  And  what  is  this  strange  thing  (  =  wedding  celebration)  of  my  two  radiant 
good  ones  the  likes  of  which  there  have  not  been  any  during  all  my  short  young  lifetime? 
(Exhortation  to  the  married  women:) 

And  say  you  my  wild  duck,  what  compassionate  advice  is  needed  now  that  the  long¬ 
tailed  duckling  is  going  to  outside  strangers! 

(Advice  to  the  antilas:) 
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Listen  you  my  duckling,  don’t  say  those  first  bad  words  to  your  folk,  rather  press  them 
down  into  your  heart,  first  then  say  them  to  the  birds  when  you  go  to  the  mossy  woods. 
Look  my  radiant  duckling,  when  you  go  to  the  radiant  outside  strangers,  you  will  often 
be  ’stoned’  with  angry  words.  Don’t  tell  those  first  angry  words  of  the  outside  strangers 
to  your  radiant  folk,  but  hang  them  on  the  belts  brought  from  Kiev.  First  then,  when  you 
go  in  the  woods,  sing  them  out  to  the  skylarks  God  created.  Bless  you! 

Look  my  radiant  duckling.  The  freedom  of  your  girlhood  will  turn  into  a  ball  of  stone 
at  the  household  of  the  radiant  strangers.  And  look  my  duckling,  the  freedom  of  your  maiden¬ 
hood  will  change  into  chips  of  iron. 

(Thanks  to  the  present  giver:) 

Thank  you  my  pretty  wild  duck  (i.e.  married  woman)  for  these  most  beautiful  ’hand- 
gifts’  which  you  gave  the  pretty  duckling. 

(Wishes  for  the  giver’s  husband:) 

May  the  Most  High  bless  your  ’nearest  one’  doubly  when  he  goes  in  the  heatherclad 
woods  where  bears  run  and  may  the  Most  High  bless  your  ’nearest  one’  even  triply  in  the 
woods  where  ’orphans’  (game)  run. 


The  foregoing  lament,  addressed  to  the  married  women,  or  “wild  ducks” 
of  the  family  line,  could  be  divided  into  five  sections.  First,  the  lamenters 
exhorted  the  antilas  to  ask  the  married  women  for  a  present  and  even  to  ask 
them  what  actually  was  happening,  something  which  the  girl  had  not  ex¬ 
perienced  before.  The  next  phase  involved  the  lamenters’  inducement  of  the 
married  women  to  advise  the  betrothed  maiden.  In  the  third  part  came  the 
advice  from  these  women.  They  dealt  especially  with  the  necessity  of  keeping 
words  of  abuse  as  one’s  private  knowledge:  they  must  not  be  told  to  outsiders! 
In  addition,  it  was  pessimistically  observed  that  the  freedom  of  the  antilas 
would  become  as  insignificant  and  hard  as  a  “stone-hard  ball”  or  “chips 
of  iron.”  In  the  fourth  section,  the  giver  of  the  present  was  thanked.  In  the 
concluding  part,  the  husband  of  the  bestower  was  wished  good  hunting  luck. 

The  central  role  of  the  married  female  relations  continued  in  the  following 
“Advice  Lament”67 

Listen  my  begotten  duckling,  when  you  go  to  the  charitable  outside  strangers,  leave 
your  lazy  habits  there  by  papa  and  mamma,  don’t  take  them  with  you  to  the  outside  stran¬ 
gers.  Otherwise  they  will  receive  many  words  of  abuse.  Don’t  follow  the  example  of  the  moon¬ 
light,  when  you  start  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  don’t  lie  down  on  your  side,  but  propped 
up  on  your  elbows,  so  that  you  might  get  up  from  your  repose,  so  that  the  outside  strangers 
won’t  deal  them  (lazy  habits)  cold  words,  and  listen  my  duckling,  when  you  go  to  the  outside 
strangers,  leave  your  ’sleepy  bear-self’  by  the  oven  of  papa  and  mamma,  don’t  bring  that 
’sleepy  bear-self’  there  to  the  outside  strangers,  it  will  receive  many  words  of  abuse  at  the 
outside  strangers,  and  when  you  start  to  get  up,  then  you  can  prop  yourself  on  your  elbows 
or  shoulders,  that  you  might  get  up  in  the  morning,  follow  you  the  example  of  the  Big 
Dipper,  that  you  ought  to  rise  up  now  from  bed  and  follow  the  example  of  the  moonlight, 
that  you  ought  to  rise  up  from  bed. 


This  advice  lament  had  a  pedagogical  function:  the  practical  teaching 
of  tasks  belonging  to  the  role  of  daughter-in-law.  It  was  performed  according 
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to  the  pattern  of  laments.  As  the  advisers  were  married  women  acquainted 
with  the  role  of  daughter-in-law,  there  were  associated  with  the  ceremony 
pedagogical  features  generally  belonging  to  a  group  initiation.68 

24.15.  Laments  for  Other  Wedding  Guests.  After  the  remarkable  number  of 
laments  having  married  female  relatives  as  their  objects,  came  the  turn  of 
kindred  married  men,  then  other  wedded  women  and  men,  and  finally  the 
unmarried  girls  and  boys.  The  maidens  were  lamented,  but  the  boys  would 
not  accept  lamenting  on  their  behalf  (1064).  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  estimation, 
only  a  few  girls  would  permit  the  antilas  to  prostrate  herself  when  they  gave 
her  a  wedding  present.  Money  was  given  without  the  antilas’  prostration 
(1065).  Sometimes  when  the  young  refused  individual  lamenting,  the  object 
of  the  lamenting  became  the  whole  group  of  young  people  (1065).  While 
the  young  were  dancing,  the  bride-to-be  with  both  lamenters  went  near 
the  dancers,  and  the  lamenting  was  performed  for  the  whole  group.  This 
also  signified  the  end  of  all  lamenting  for  a  dowry. 

“The  Lament  for  the  Young  People”*9: 

Why  did  you,  childhood  companions  of  the  duckling,  exclude  her  from  your  common 
games?  Did  you  exclude  me  because  I  am  going  to  outside  strangers?  And  why  did  you 
exclude  the  duckling  from  your  company?  Did  you  exclude  me  because  I  am  going  to 
outside  strangers?  Why  did  you  start  to  shun  the  clever  duckling,  because  I  am  going  to 
the  strangers? 


24.16.  The  Antilas'  Prayer  on  the  Fur.  After  the  collection  of  the  dowry,  the 
wedding  party  moved  from  the  house  to  the  yard.  In  front  of  the  steps  a  fur 
was  spread,  whereon  the  antilas  prostrated  herself  to  the  eight  “directions  of 
the  wind.”'0  While  the  bride-to-be  performed  the  prostrations,  the  lamenters 
besought  aid  saying,  “Waters,  lands,  lakes,  forests,  bless  me  the  departer!” 
In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  this  phrase  meant  that,  “God’s  help  would  come 
from  every  place.”  According  to  her,  the  antilas  was  not  lamented  in  Oulanka  at 
this  stage  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  even  though  this  was  done  further  in  Viena.71 

24.17.  The  Head- Dressing  Ceremony.  The  supplication  on  the  fur  was  followed 
by  the  head-dressing  ceremony,72  in  which  the  antilas  was  solemnly  given 
the  status  symbols  belonging  to  the  attire  of  a  married  woman,  and  in  which 
the  multi-phase  wedding  ceremony  culminated.  Several  laments  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  head-dressing,  of  which  the  first  was  presented  before  the 
combing  of  the  bride-to-be’s  hair.  An  abridgement  of  it  follows:73 

Yes  look,  my  duckling,  now  that  you  are  going  under  the  wing  of  outside  strangers!  Ah, 
you  should  rather  have  stayed  and  worked  by  the  two  flowery  good  ones  (=parents)  than 
to  go  to  outside  strangers,  and  you,  my  duckling,  should  rather  have  stayed  at  the  outdoor 
chores  of  your  two  good  ones  than  go  to  the  outside  strangers. 


1  he  antilas  hair  was  combed  in  front  of  the  oven.  The  lamenters  referred 
in  the  associated  lament  not  only  to  the  combing,  but  also  to  the  change  in 
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the  emotional  relationship  between  father  and  daughter,  namely  the  alienation, 
which  would  ensue  from  her  leaving  for  the  groom’s  household. 

Abridgement  of  the  “Head-Dressing  Lament”:74 

We  are  combing  the  very  last  hair  of  your  girlhood  with  a  fishbone  comb  in  front  of  the 
oven  of  your  two  precious  good  ones,  and  may  the  love  of  your  beloved  good  ones  spread 
from  the  smoke  vent75  of  their  house,  round  the  ’bread-fields’  of  your  two  beloved  ones 
so  that  your  beloved  good  one  (i.e.  father)  may,  like  a  fox,  watch  from  behind  (i.e.  this 
side  of)  the  ’bread-fields’  when  you  go  to  the  outside  strangers. 


24.18.  The  Circling  of  the  Bridal  Coffer.  The  antilas’  hair  was  braided  while 
she  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room  on  top  of  a  chest.  After  the  plaiting,  the  father 
took  his  daughter  by  the  hand  and  walked  round  the  coffer,  twice  clockwise 
and  the  third  time  counterclockwise.  While  circling  the  chest  he  showed  his 
temper  by  kicking  it.  At  the  same  time  the  lamenters  accompanied  them  in 
the  “Chest  Circling  Lament”:76 

You,  radiant  long-tailed  duckling  should  rather  have  circled  round  the  small  stone 
fortresses  of  Kiev  barefoot  than  circle  the  ’book-chest’  of  your  two  radiant  good  ones. 

And  you  long-tailed  duckling  should  rather  have  walked  with  bare  feet  in  the  sea  than 
circle  the  iron  chest  of  your  two  created  good  ones. 


At  the  end  of  the  “Chest  Circling  Lament”,  the  father  set  his  daughter 
on  the  coffer.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  this  chest  was  at  the  same  time  the  bridal 
coffer  which  contained  the  bride’s  dowry,  or  “prituaniet.” 

24.19.  The  Placing  of  the  Cap  on  the  Antilas.  The  braiding  of  the  antilas’ 
hair  was  finished  on  the  chest  and  the  concluding  words  of  the  “Head-Dressing 
Lament”  were  sung:  “We  braid  with  two  hands  the  ’cash-box  hair’  of  a  former 
girl.”  After  the  plaiting  was  finished  a  cap  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  bride- 
to-be  and  her  face  was  covered  with  a  veil.  For  a  cap  the  antilas  received 
either  a  high-ridged  sorokka’1’1  with  horns  (or  adorned  with  pearls),  or  a  passa- 
meilakki  with  a  high  framework,  or  the  so-called  “sea-cap”  (merilakki) 78  which 
was  most  common  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  and  which  had  a  three- 
cornered  silken  or  woollen  kosintka  scarf  (702).  Of  these  caps,  the  sorokka 
was  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  estimation  the  oldest,  but  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  sea  cap  was  especially  in  fashion  (702). 79  On  top  of  the  cap  the  antilas 
received  a  veil,  or  huilu,  which  hid  her  face  entirely. 

During  the  placing  of  the  cap,  the  so-called  “Cap  Placing  Rune”80  was 
sung.  At  the  parish  of  Oulanka  this  began  with  the  line,  “An  eagle  flew  from 
the  east.”  In  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire,  this  wedding  rune  formed  a  homo¬ 
genous  unit  having  1 1 1  lines,  and  was  subdivided  into  four  sections.  In  the 
first  (i.e.  lines  1 — 29),  both  the  coming  of  the  “eagle”  or  suitor,  and  the 
engagement  were  depicted.  The  second  part  (30 — 62)  followed  with  dramatized 
questions  for  and  answers  by  the  seniehha,  while  the  betrothed  maiden 
was  capped,  veiled  and  dressed.  During  the  presentation  of  the  third  section 
(63 — 87),  the  antilas  was  taken  outside,  escorted  by  the  retinue  of  the  groom- 
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to-be  and  the  others  present.  This  section  also  offered  the  retinue  advice. 
At  the  conclusion,  the  two  lamenters  and  the  other  singers  asked  for  their 
reward  and  received  it.  The  rune  was  sung  non-stop  at  the  same  time  that 
the  bride-to-be  was  capped  and  dressed.  The  seniehha  waited  and  watched 
the  ceremony  from  a  near-by  bench.  He  was  after  all  the  central  object  of 
this  wedding  rune.  During  the  performance  he  was  observed  by  the  family 
and  the  village  of  the  bride-to-be. 

24.20.  The  Giving  of  the  Kerchief.  In  any  case,  the  wedding  guests  moved  from 
the  house  to  the  yard  while  the  “Cap  Placing  Song”  was  sung.  The  patvaska 
paid  the  lamenters.  The  future  bridegroom  and  the  rest  of  his  wedding  folk 
went  to  the  two  sleighs  to  await  the  b  ide-to-be.  This  episode  was  named 
the  “Nyt  vuitaijah,”81  meaning  “Now  you  go!”  The  father  led  his  daughter, 
the  “antilas”,  “the  one  to  be  given  away,”  by  the  hand  to  the  sledges  of  the 
seniehha’s  retinue.  The  spokesman  lifted  the  veil  of  the  antilas  and  asked 
the  groom-to-be,  “Is  this  the  one  you  have  been  waiting  for?”  He  replied: 
“Yes.”  Next,  the  patvaska  spun  the  bride-to-be  two  or  three  times  around 
and  asked,  “Is  this  crippled  or  lame  or  is  this  healthy?”  The  antilas’  father 
broke  into  the  conversation:  “If  you  break  her  leg,  leg  for  leg,  arm  for  arm, 
eye  for  eye.  You  see  now  that  she  has  left  us  in  a  healthy  state”  (439).  Then 
the  father  advised  his  daugher,  “Listen  my  daughter,  when  you  go,  if  the 
husband  does  not  get  wood,  bum  the  scythe,  handles,  rakes,  axe  handles, 
skis,  ski  poles,  gun  handles.  Burn  them  all  as  firewood,  if  the  husband  does 
not  get  wood.”  Mrs.  Takalo  related  that  her  father  in  the  same  situation 
said  differently  “Listen  my  daughter,  don’t  burn  anything.  If  the  husband 
doesn’t  get  wood,  go  and  saw  it  yourself”  (439).  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion 
these  words  were  said  out  of  spite,  but  their  aim  was,  nevertheless,  to  indicate 
that  responsibility  for  his  daughter’s  welfare  was  being  transferred  to  the 
bridegroom  (439). 

At  this  stage  of  the  ceremony  the  young  couple  was  “bound  together” 
when  the  antilas  accepted  the  valipaikka,  a  handkerchief  or  scarf,  which  the 
groom  offered  her.  Mrs.  Takalo  observed:  “Then  the  antilas  has  been  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  groom”  (439).  The  married  woman  was  subsequently  called 
a  bride,  or  morsien  (Finn:  morsian),  and  the  married  man  a  groom,  or  sulhane 
(Finn:  sulhanen ),  until  the  first  girl  was  born  in  the  nuclear  family  they 
founded.82 

The  bridegroom  lifted  the  bride  into  the  sledge.  The  spokesman  walked 
around  the  horses  and  sleighs  twice  clockwise  and  third  time  counterclockwise. 
After  this  precautionary  rite,  the  wedding  party  of  the  groom  left.  The  patvaska 
drove  the  sled  of  the  bridal  couple ;  the  rest  of  the  retinue  sat  in  the  other  one. 
It  was  also  customary  to  fire  several  shots  in  salute  at  their  departure  (786). 

24.21.  The  Reception  at  the  Lodgings  of  the  Bridal  Retinue.  In  case  the  morsien 
came  from  another,  more  distant  settlement,  a  special  reception  was  organized 
at  the  house  which  served  as  the  quarters  for  the  sulhane’s  retinue.  The  hostess 
on  this  occasion  was  the  suajannaini  who  prepared  a  feast  from  the  food  the 
groom’s  retinue  had  brought  with  them.  She  also  offered  spirits  to  the  guests. 
Hie  kin  of  the  bride  were  invited  to  the  reception,  but  in  new  roles,  as  the 
guests  of  honour  of  the  groom’s  party.  This  reception  was,  in  fact,  a  shortened 
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and  simplified  version  of  the  homecoming  with  which  the  family  and  the 
settlement  of  the  groom  received  the  bride,  Sometimes  in  arriving  at  the 
lodgings,  even  the  "Bride’s  Reception  Song”  was  sung.  The  wedding  guests 
moved  from  the  bridal  house  to  the  reception  at  the  lodgings.  The  giving 
of  presents  continued,  and  the  patvaska  poured  spirits  into  glasses  which 
the  bride  handed  over  to  the  guests  who  in  turn  gave  “drink  money”  (1064). 

24.22.  The  Fetching  of  the  Dowry.  The  last  episode  before  the  bride  left  her 
native  settlement  was  the  fetching  of  the  dowry  from  her  home.  At  this  stage, 
the  relationship  between  the  son-in-law  and  the  muamakka,  or  mother-in-law, 
actualized  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  preparations  for  initiation.  She  baked 
some  buns  and  cooked  a  meal  for  the  groom’s  party.  To  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  son-in-law  was  smart,  she  put  a  stick  in  the  bun  on  top  and  offered 
him  some.  If  the  son-in-law  was  guick-witted,  he  turned  the  whole  pile  upside 
down;  if  he  was  stupid,  he  took  the  bun  with  the  stick  (1064).  The  mother- 
in-law  could  also  test  the  cleverness  of  the  groom  by  placing  a  spoon  under 
the  table  cloth.  If  he  was  clever  he  pressed  the  spoon  so  that  it  broke.  At  the 
departure,  the  dowry  was  collected  into  the  sleigh  and  a  salute  was  fired,  as 
always  when  the  groom’s  retinue  left. 

24.23.  The  Homecoming  Reception.  The  family  and  village  community  of 
the  groom  were  by  no  means  idle  during  the  one  to  three  days  required  for 
the  expedition.  During  this  interval,  a  homecoming  celebration  had  to  be 
prepared  at  the  home  of  the  groom,  so  that  the  new  member  of  the  family, 
kinship  group  and  community  could  be  received  with  the  proper,  traditional 
ceremonies.  All  the  members  of  the  sulhane’s  community  took  part  in  the 
coming  home  ceremony,  The  bride’s  kin  were  usually  not  present  unless 
they  lived  in  the  same  settlement. 

When  the  bridal  retinue  approached  the  party,  a  lead  singer  and  a  choir 
sang  the  “Bride’s  Reception  Song,”83  which  began  with  the  words,  “The 
mir  awaited  the  new  moon.”84  Thus,  at  this  stage  the  activities  were  directed 
by  the  lead  singer  and  choir,  even  though  the  actual  initiator  and  master 
of  ceremonies  was  the  patvaska.  The  relationship  between  the  bride  and 
her  mother-in-law,  i.e.  the  groom’s  mother,  was  in  particular  featured  in  the 
reception  ceremony.  When  the  wedding  folk  arrived  in  the  yard,  the  spokes¬ 
man  fetched  the  mother-in-law.  She  came  with  an  icon,  sieve  and  loaf  of 
bread,  and  placed  the  sieve  on  the  bride’s  head.  The  bride  presented  her 
mother-in-law  with  a  ratsina  smock  and  prostrated  herself  at  the  latter’s 
feet.  Before  the  people  entered  the  house,  the  mother-in-law  with  icon,  sieve 
and  bread  in  hand,  circled  the  couple  twice  clockwise  and  once  counter¬ 
clockwise.  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo’s  notion,  the  married  couple  were 
thereby  received  “in  the  name  of  God”  (702).  Furthermore,  she  considered 
the  reception  ceremony  Christian  because  “one  resorts  to  God  for  help.” 
Still,  the  use  of  the  sieve,  bread  and  icon  was  intriguing.  These  were  namely 
regarded  in  Vienan  society  to  be  the  most  efficious  instruments.  The  icon 
represented  the  religion  of  Eastern  Christianity  while  the  bread  and  sieve 
were  symbols  of  the  old  conjurer  institution.  The  same  instruments  were 
also  used  in  Viena  for  the  casting  of  lots.85 

Crossing  the  high  doorsill  of  the  house  was  a  crucial  moment  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  marital  happiness.  It  was  believed  that  the  question  of  who  would 
dominate  in  the  household  depended  decisively  upon  the  precautionary 
measures  taken  then.  Mrs.  Takalo  related  that  a  bride  who  was  “rougher 
than  tooth”  might  say  to  herself  the  following  incantation  at  the  time:  “1 
come  as  a  wolf,  you  are  the  sheep;  I  have  the  teeth  of  a  hawk,  I  will  bite, 
I  will  eat  you!”  (439).  The  intention  here  was  to  gain  the  overhand  in  the 
new  house,  and  Marina  Takalo  knew  several  Viena  women  who  had  reputedly 
used  the  charm. 

24.24.  The  Bride's  Reception  Rune.  This  rune  beginning  with  the  words, 
“The  mir  waited  for  the  new'  moon,”  was  part  of  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire 
throughout  the  interview  period  and  was  also  one  of  her  favourite  songs. 
She  sang  it  already  at  her  first  public  appearance  in  1956.  The  rune  settled 
into  a  stereotyped  form,  and  the  variation  in  lines  between  her  different 
redactions  was  slight  —  10.4  %  on  the  average.  However,  the  order  of  the 
lines  varied  somewhat.  Sometimes  she  repeated  a  line  trying  to  recall  the 
beginning  of  the  next  part.  Another  proof  of  the  material’s  stereotypy  was 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Takalo  in  her  last  three  performances  sang  the  rune  with 
exactly  193  lines. 

According  to  Mrs.  Takalo’s  account,  the  choir  began  singing  when  the 
groom’s  wedding  folk  approached  the  environs  of  the  yard.  The  choir  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  house  and  sang  53  lines  without  stopping,  after  which 
they  wrent  over  to  the  sleds  to  w'atch  the  lifting  of  the  bride.  By  the  time  the 
couple  walked  across  the  yard  to  the  sleds,  the  70th  line  had  been  sung.  While 
the  two  stepped  into  the  house,  lines  70 — 89  were  sung.  The  rest  of  the  rune, 
i.e.  lines  90 — 196,  were  presented  in  the  living  room  with  the  choir  standing 
by  the  benches  at  the  rear. 

Marina  Takalo’s  redaction  of  the  “Bride’s  Reception  Rune”  could  be 
subdivided  into  the  following  12  sections,  which  followed  the  structural 
movements  of  the  wedding  drama  at  the  groom’s  homestead:  1.  The  opening 
scene  depicting  the  wait  of  the  community  and  relatives,  as  well  as  the  swift 
arrival  of  the  bridal  retinue  (lines  1 — 16).  2.  The  section  describing  the  yard 
and  domestic  animals  was  long  and  also  pointed  to  the  future  work  of  the 
morsien  (17 — 53).  3.  The  sleigh  episode  (54 — 62)  passed  as  quickly  in  the 
rune  as  the  bride’s  exit  from  the  sleigh  in  practice.  Thereafter  followed :  4. 
the  walking  across  the  yard  to  the  house  (63 — 69),  5.  the  salutation  of  the 
rooms  and  outer  door  of  the  house  (70 — 81),  and  6.  the  greeting  of  the  house’s 
occupants  (82 — 89).  The  activities  ceased  for  part  7,  in  which  the  choir, 
consisting  primarily  of  married  women,  taught  the  bride  the  role  of  a  daughter- 
in-law  and  emphasized  that  “things  are  different  in  the  new  house”  (90 — 
146).  At  the  end  of  the  section,  the  new  affinal  relations  of  the  morsien  were 
also  announced  before  she  was  given  advice  in  part  8  (147 — 156).  Later  in 
the  rune,  attention  was  drawn  also  to  the  other  arrivals:  9.  the  sulhane  was 
greeted  and  was  asked  about  his  father-in-law’s  household  (157 — 166). 
10.  The  spokesman  was  welcomed  (167 — 176)  as  well  as  11.  the  suajannaini 
hostess  (177 — 185).  12.  The  last  section  contained  the  usual  concluding  words 
of  the  singer  together  with  well-wishes  for  those  who  thanked  and  ill  will 
for  those  who  criticized  (186 — 196). 

The  above  mentioned  sections  belonged  to  the  Eastern  Karelian  wedding 
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rune  tradition,  both  in  Viena  and  to  the  south  of  it  in  Olonets.  Most  similar 
to  Marina  Takalo’s  reception  song  was  the  variant  (B  127  )  86  of  Oksenie  of 
Soukelo,  which  however  lacked  the  presentation  of  the  groom’s  wedding 
folk.  When  the  variants  of  Oulanka  parish  were  compared  with  the  versions 
from  elsewhere  in  Viena87  several  significant  deviations  could  be  observed: 
Both  the  length  and  respective  order  of  the  sections  varied.  The  most  common 
sequence  of  the  parts  was:  1-3-4-2-5-6-9-10-11-7-8-12.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
rune,  the  greeting  of  the  yard  came  exceptionally  early.  The  most  natural 
place  for  this  episode,  of  course,  would  have  been  after  the  sleigh  scene  when 
the  bride  walked  across  the  yard.  Likewise  the  greeting  of  the  bridal  retinue 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  song,  although  its  rightful  place  would  have  been 
directly  after  the  entry  into  the  living  room.  The  amount  and  nature  of  the 
deviations  among  the  redactions  depended  decisively  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  bridal  ritual  had  maintained  or  lost  its  dramatic  character. 

Generally,  a  trend  could  be  noted  from  a  dramatized  play,  in  which  each 
role  had  its  player,  and  all  dialogues  and  details  of  the  song  had  their  own 
performers,  towards  unified  wholes  presented  by  one  singer  and  one  choir. 
For  example  to  the  southwest,  at  the  village  of  Kivijarvi88  in  Vuokkiniemi, 
the  groom’s  sister  sang  the  1st  section  of  the  reception  song  for  all  the  wedding 
guests.  The  2nd  part  was  perfo  med  by  the  bridegroom’s  mother,  the  3rd  and  4th 
episodes  by  the  groom’s  sister  for  the  bride.  The  bride  herself  was  responsible 
for  sections  5  and  6,  while  the  women  of  the  community  gave  the  morsien 
advice  in  the  7th  and  8th  episodes.  The  bride  presented  parts  9 — 1 1,  and  the 
singers  section  12.  The  transfer  of  the  singing  from  the  role  bearers  to  a  few 
individual  specialists  who  performed  the  song  from  beginning  to  end  was  a 
feature  indicating  the  decadence  of  the  wedding  ritual. 

24.25.  The  Presentation  of  the  Bride.  Once  the  wedding  guests  had  moved 
to  the  living  room,  there  followed  a  homecoming  dinner  with  “drinks  for 
the  bride”  and  her  presentation.  At  the  banquet,  biscuits,  porridge,  spirits, 
etc.  were  served.  The  newly-wed  couple  stood  at  the  end  of  the  table  during 
the  meal.  The  bride  prostrated  herself  as  many  times  as  there  were  table 
sittings.  The  patvaska  poured  out  the  “bride’s  drinks”  into  two  glasses  at  a 
time,  and  the  bride  took  them  to  each  couple  in  turn.  Drinking  guests  put 
money  on  the  plate  in  payment  for  the  drinks.  At  large  weddings  there  might 
be  as  many  as  four  dinner  tables. 

The  bride  was  presented  after  the  guests  at  a  table  had  eaten  and  emptied 
their  glasses.  The  wedding  guests  asked,  “Why  have  we  been  fed  and  given 
drink?  We  ought  to  see.”  At  the  presentation,  the  spokesman  lifted  the  bride’s 
veil  in  three  stages  so  that  at  first  her  face  was  not  seen,  on  the  second  time 
half  the  face  could  be  seen  and  on  the  third  the  entirety.  Praise  followed:  “It 
has  certainly,  been  worthwhile  to  sit  and  wait  for  this.  Beautiful  is  the  bride. 
We  have  not  made  a  trip  for  nothing.”  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  laments 
were  not  sung  at  a  homecoming:  “That  was  already  a  delight,  and  that’s 
where  the  rigmarole  ended”  (786).  The  bridal  couple  ate  after  the  other 
guests.  At  that  time  a  sharp  bride  might  set  her  foot  on  top  of  the  groom’s 
in  order  to  get  petticoat  rule  in  the  household  (1). 

The  last  episode  of  the  home-coming  day  was  the  purchase  of  a  bridal 
bed89  from  the  mother-in-law  and  other  female  relatives  who  had  made  it. 
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When  the  bed  was  finished,  two  women  went  to  lie  on  it  as  if  to  deprive  the 
newly-weds,  standing  near-by,  of  the  bed.  The  spokesman  symbolically 
bought  the  bed  from  the  women.  In  undressing,  the  bride  had  to  pull  the 
groom’s  shoes  off,  and  he,  in  turn,  had  to  pay  her  “shoe-pulling  money”. 
The  patvaska  whipped  the  bed  all  over  before  he  put  the  couple  to  bed.  In 
the  morning  it  was  his  duty  to  wake  them  up. 

24.26.  The  First  Chores  and  First  Presents.  The  first  chores  of  the  daughter- 
in-law  were  followed  by  her  giving  presents.90  The  morsien  had  to  get  used 
to  her  new  role  and  show  her  subservience  by  presenting  gifts  to  the  nearest 
of  her  new  affiral  relatives.  Brides  from  wealthier  families  gave  as  many  as 
100  ratsina  smocks  as  presents.  Mrs.  Takalo  related  that  she  herself  had  had 
14  smocks  and  eight  shirts  reserved  for  marriage  and  that  “if  the  bride  was 
poorer,  she’d  be  left  naked”  (439).  The  muamakka,  or  mother-in-law,  received 
dress  material  and  other  gifts;  the  father-in-law,  or  taatto,  a  shirt;  the  husband’s 
sisters,  or  natos,  one  smock  each;  the  husband’s  brothers,  or  kytys,  one  shirt 
each;  his  grandfather,  or  ukko,  a  shirt;  and  the  grandmother,  or  ammo,  a 
smock.  In  addition,  the  husband’s  uncles,  aunts,  godparents  and  the  poapo, 
or  midwife,  were  given  shirts  or  ratsinas.  The  patvaska’s  fee  was  a  shirt, 
pair  of  socks,  also  the  towel  he  had  received  for  his  waist  at  the  shaking  of 
hands  (23).  The  bride’s  first  jobs  were  meant  to  show  her  skills.  Each  ended 
with  the  giving  of  a  present  to  the  mother-in-law.  The  morsien,  on  waking 
up,  gave  her  mother-in-law  a  smock;  when  making  the  first  dough,  a  scarf; 
upon  returning  from  the  sauna,  a  smock.  Mrs.  Takalo  added,  “To  each 
chore  you  went,  you  had  to  prostrate  at  the  feet  and  ask  for  work.  When 
you  came  from  work,  you  had  to  prostrate  at  the  feet.  That  gift  giving  was 
an  impossible  job”  (786). 

24.27.  Marriage  Ceremonies  and  Legal  Wedlock.  According  to  Old  Belief 
tradition,  an  Orthodox  priest  had  no  part  in  Oulankan  wedding  ceremonies. 
Mrs.  Takalo  related  that  she  was  married  at  Easter  in  1910,  but  went  to  see 
the  priest  in  August  of  that  year.  The  popular  view  was  that  marriage  was 
contracted  during  the  wedding  ceremony.  It  was  a  “big  sin  and  shame,” 
if  a  morsien  left  her  husband  even  though  she  was  not  married  “according 
to  the  priest’s  books”  (439).  The  priest  officiated  at  the  Orthodox  weddings 
in  Russian  Church  Slavonic  and  the  couple  generally  did  not  understand 
anything  of  the  speech.  At  Marina  Takalo’s  “legal”  wedding,  her  uncle 
Jelessei  Isakoff  served  as  witness  and  interpreter.  The  priests  of  Oulanka 
were,  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  account,  not  very  particular  about  the  date  of  the 
wedding.  Everyone  who  was  baptized  could  legally  get  married  (1067). 
Some  couples  lived  together  in  matrimony  a  number  of  years  before  being 
officially  wedded  (439). 


24.28.  The  Tirst  Visit  at  the  Relatives.  It  was  customary  for  married  couples 
to  pay  the  first  visit  to  the  wife’s  native  home  on  the  St.  Peter’s  Day  following 
the  birth  of  their  first  child.  St.  Peter’s  Day  occurred  on  June  29th  and  was 
the  biggest  summer  praasnickka  held  at  the  village  of  Oulanka.  If  the  husband 
had  not  previously  visited  his  wife’s  home,  his  cleverness  was  tested  with  the 
stick  in  the  bun  and  the  spoon  game  in  the  same  fashion  as  during  the  fetching 
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of  the  dowry.  The  wife's  parents  asked  her  what  it  was  like  to  live  at  her 
husband’s  homestead.  However,  the  actual  situation  was  not  revealed  on 
that  occasion.  Mrs.  Takalo  related  that  she  never  complained  about  the 
treatment  at  her  husband’s  home  even  though  her  mother  knew  full  well, 
on  the  basis  of  the  villager’s  talk,  that  she  had  been  thrashed  and  beaten 
(787).  The  late  timing  of  the  first  visit  was  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
alienating  the  wife  from  her  parents.  She  was  allowed  to  meet  her  parents 
again  only  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child  had  confirmed  the  marriage  and 
after  she  was  emotionally  mature  enough  to  bear  the  change  of  status. 

24.29.  The  Role  Bearers  of  a  Wedding  Drama.  Figure  (p.  200)  embodies  a 
summary  of  the  ritual  movements  belonging  to  the  turn-of-the-century 
wedding  of  Oulanka,  the  role  behaviour  manifested  in  it  and  the  social 
relations  made  publicly  known  then.  The  key  person  of  the  ceremonies  was 
the  spokesman  who  directed  the  activities  from  the  farewell  party  until  the 
engagement,  and  took  the  lead  again  when  the  bride’s  home  was  left  for 
the  reception  and  in  embarking  upon  the  return  journey  to  the  groom’s 
home.  Furthermore,  a  wedding  ceremony  offered  him  repeated  opportunities 
to  exhibit  his  skill  and  powers  as  a  shaman.91 

Lamenters  and  rune-singers  had  an  important  task  in  organizing  rites 
for  the  period  of  transition  and  in  “making”  a  morsien  out  of  the  antilas.  At 
the  homecoming  the  lead  singer  and  choir  accompanied  in  song  the  meeting 
of  the  bride  and  mother-in-law,  even  if  the  patvaska  held  the  reins  of  the 
activities  firmly  in  his  own  hands.  In  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  lamenters 
were  usually  behind  the  antilas.  They  wore  scarves  and  Karelian  hats  and 
held  paikkas,  or  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands  (1064).  Taavo’s  pair  of  lamenters 
were  the  above-mentioned  Soloska  and  Marjuska  Nikitin,  and  that  of  the 
village  of  Oulanka:  Tommo  and  Vassi  Porotkin  (439).  Normally  the  lamen¬ 
ters  were  married  women  and  expressly  hired  for  the  performance  because, 
“Girls  were  not  able  to  do  it”  (702).  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  “Laments 
have  passed  from  generation  to  generation  like  riddles”  (784).  “There  one 
lamenter  was  educated  by  the  other”  (702). 

24.30.  The  Social  Relations  of  a  Wedding  Drama.  In  many  stages  of  the  wedding 
ceremony,  the  relations  between  the  two  family  lines  were  actualized.  Before 
the  engagement,  the  spokesman  set  forth  the  matter  at  hand:  We  have  come 
in  order  to  become  kin,  become  brothers- in-law...”  The  retinue  of  the  groom 
represented  his  family  line  at  the  antilas’  home.  The  groom’s  retinue  also 
agreed  upon  the  marriage  transaction  between  the  two  families.  Here  the 
use  of  money  was  a  token  of  the  transaction.  The  suitor  had  to  get  explicit 
permission  from  his  original  nuclear  family,  i.e.  parents  and  all  other  members, 
as  well  as  from  his  relatives.  The  same  applied  to  the  wooed  girl.  Furthermore, 
when  she  went  to  the  groom’s  house  she  had  to  obtain  consent  from  her  future 
affinal  relations  and  had  to  show  her  subservience  to  them  and  her  adequacy 
in  the  new  role  of  family  member  in  many  ways  including  the  giving  of  pres¬ 
ents.  There  was  an  interesting  binary  situation  inasmuch  as  at  the  antilas’ 
homestead  the  central  role  was  held  by  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex,  the 
father,  who  gave  his  daughter  away,  while  at  the  homestead  of  the  groom 
it  was  the  mother-in-law  who  received  the  daughter-in-law. 
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A.  The  Going-away 

The  Hiring  of  a  Spokesman 
The  Procurement  of  Marital 
Permission 

The  Invitation  to  the  Farewell  Party 

The  Going-away  Party 

The  Departure  of  the  Retinue 

B.  The  Engagement 

The  Scouting  for  a  Bride 
The  Drinking  of  Water 
The  Procurement  of  Marital 
Permission 

The  Shaking  of  Hands 
The  Handshake  Lament 
Lamenting  for  the  Inheritance 

C.  Wedding 

Invitation  to  the  Wedding 
The  Presentation  of  the  Antilas 
Lamenting  for  the  Dowry 
Advice  for  the  Antilas 
The  Head-Dressing 
The  Circling  of  the  Bridal  Coffer 
The  Placing  of  the  Cap 
The  Giving  of  the  Kerchief 

D.  The  Reception  at  the  Lodgings  of 
the  Bridal  Retinue 

Bride’s  Reception  Song 
Drink  Money  for  the  Bride 
The  Fetching  of  the  Dowry 

E.  The  Homecoming  Reception 
Bride’s  Reception  Song 
Drink  Money  for  the  Bride 
The  Presentation  of  the  Bride 
The  Purchase  of  a  Bridal  Bed 
The  First  Chores  and  First  Presents 

F.  Legal  Wedlock 

G.  The  First  Visit  at  the  Relatives 


a.  Ritual  Movement  b.  Setting 
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c.  Representation  of  the  Bride 

d.  Representation  of  the  Bride’s 

groom’s  Groups  of  Reference 

Groups  of  Reference 
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Oulankan  wedding  ceremony  after  Marina  Takalo’s  description.  -f-  means  the  actuali¬ 
zation  of  the  case  in  question,  ©  the  leading  role  occupant.  If  he  or  she  is  not  the  subject 
of  the  rite,  the  sign  of  X  ->  is  used  for  the  subject  of  the  rite. 

Code:  a.  ritual  movement:  1.  speech  formula,  2.  lament,  3.  rune,  4.  ominal  rite,  5.  pre¬ 
cautionary,  6.  dowry,  7.  meal,  8.  dance,  b.  the  setting  of  the  rite:  1.  the  home  or  the  home 
village  of  the  bridegroom,  2.  that  of  the  bride,  3.  the  lodgings  of  the  bridal  retinue, 
4.  vicarage,  c.  the  representation  of  the  bridegroom’s  group  of  reference:  1.  the  bridegroom, 
2.  his  father,  3.  mother,  4.  sisters,  5.  family,  6.  village  community,  7.  youth  group, 
8.  retinue,  9.  choir  of  singers,  10.  spokesman,  d.  the  representation  of  the  bride’s  groups 
of  reference:  1.  the  bride,  2.  her  father,  3.  mother,  4.  sisters,  5.  family,  6.  village  community, 
7.  youth  group,  8.  married  women  of  the  family,  9.  married  men  of  the  family,  10.  lamenters. 
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The  local  communities  participated  actively  already  at  going-away  parties, 
but  especially  at  the  weddings  and  homecomings.  Villagers  gave  presents 
and  could  feast  at  the  weddings  and  homecomings.  They  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  groom  and  bride  during  the  presentations.  In  a 
wedding  drama,  the  bride’s  and  groom’s  respective  communities  were  groups 
which  felt  and  exhibited  unity  and  solidarity  with  their  respective  member. 
The  youth  and  maiden  groups  also  had  their  own  place  in  the  marriage 
ceremony.  The  young  took  care  of  the  invitations  for  the  farewell  party  at 
the  wooer’s  settlement  and  for  the  wedding  in  the  wooed  girl’s  native  com¬ 
munity,  the  young  people  also  danced  at  the  wedding.  When  the  dowry 
was  asked  for,  they  formed  a  separate  group  and  a  collective  lament  was 
performed  for  them.  The  groups  of  married  women  and  married  men  were  mani¬ 
fested  in  various  phases  of  the  wedding  ceremony.  At  the  handshaking  ceremony 
permission  had  to  be  asked  from  them,  and  in  lamenting  for  bridal  help 
they  were  also  treated  as  integral  groups.  At  the  groom’s  homestead  the  bridal 
bed  was  made  by  his  female  relations  and  it  also  had  to  be  purchased  from  them. 

The  “Advice  Song”  was  presented  for  the  bride  by  the  married  women, 
and  the  bridegroom  received  advice  from  the  married  men.  In  this  sense 
the  wedding  ceremony  contained  some  pedagogical  features  of  group  initiation. 
The  Vienan  wedding  drama  included  in  its  different  stages  so  much  intensive 
upbringing  and  teaching  of  the  bride  and  groom  that  it  may  be  deemed 
to  have  eliminated  in  part  the  community’s  lack  of  initiation  rites  for  making 
known  the  coming  of  adult  age  of  an  individual. 

24.31.  The  Structural  Sequence  of  Wedding  Ritual.  The  wedding  ritual  can 
also  be  analyzed  from  the  structural  point  of  view  (Fig.  p.  203).  As  a  rite 
of  passage,  the  wedding  ceremony  can  be  classified  into  rituals  concerning 
1.  separation  from  the  previous  group(s)  of  membership,  2.  transition  between 
the  two  positions,  and  3.  incorporation  into  a  new  membership  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  statuses  of  the  boy  and  girl  being  married  are  transformed 
several  times  during  the  ceremony. 

Concerning  the  transformations  of  statuses,  we  can  differentiate  six  basic 
positions.  In  the  case  of  the  girl,  she  is  moved  from  her  1.  previous  statuses  as 
daughter  (of  her  parents)  and  member  of  a  family  (group  and  family  line), 
youth  etc.,  to  that  of  2.  a  wooed  girl,  3.  antilas  and  4.  bride  in  the  course  of 
the  wedding  ceremony.  After  these  steps  there  are  still  two  positions  which 
are  made  public  later  on,  namely  that  of  5.  wife  after  having  become  officially 
registered  by  an  Orthodox  priest,  and  that  of  6.  spouse  and  mother  after  having 
borne  her  first  child.  In  the  case  of  the  boy,  we  can  differentiate  the  statuses 
of  1.  son,  member  of  family  groups,  youth,  etc.,  2.  suitor,  3.  seniehha,  4. 
bridegroom  during  the  wedding  ceremony  itself;  and  after  that  5.  husband, 
and  in  the  last  phase  6.  spouse  and  father. 

I  he  wedding  itself  took  only  a  few  days  from  the  first  step  to  the  last,  some¬ 
times  everything  took  place  during  one  day.  The  whole  process  concerning 
transformations  of  statuses  however,  could  take  several  years.  So  prolonged  a 
period  was  significant  from  the  functional  point  of  view:  it  gave  enough  time 
for  the  young  couple,  particularly  the  new  wife,  to  become  emotionally 
separated  from  their  previous  groups  and  to  become  united  into  a  new  solidary 
group  in  their  own  nuclear  family. 
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The  Structural  Sequence  of  the  Ritual  Movements  and  Status  Transformations  in  the 
Wedding  Geremony 
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llie  wedding  consisted  of  many  different  episodes.  There  were,  however, 
only  a  few  ritual  movements  which  really  meant  the  decisive  event  of  trans¬ 
forming  statuses:  1.  Marital  permission  made  public  the  statuses  of  suitor 
and  wooed  girl.  2.  Handshaking  meant  both  engagement  and  the  occupation 
of  the  marge  roles  of  antilas  and  seniehha.  3.  The  giving  of  the  kerchief  made 
the  antilas  a  bride  and  the  seniehha  a  bridegroom.  4.  Official  registration  by 
an  Orthodox  priest  was  needed  in  order  to  make  the  couple  legally  wife  and 
husband,  although  the  priest  otherwise  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wedding 
ceremony  itself.  5.  The  first  child  was  needed  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
married  couple  and  a  new  nuclear  family.  The  functional  entirety  of  the  drama 
manifests  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  new  couple  did  not  usually  visit  the  wife's 
family  before  the  last  step  was  completed:  the  new  married  couple  had  to 
show  their  first  child  as  testimony  of  marital  luck  and  of  solidarity  emotions 
towards  the  new  membership  groups. 


25.  FUNERAL  RITES 

25.1.  The  Influence  of  the  Viero  System  on  Oulanka's  Funeral  Rites.  As  a  syncre- 
tistic  system  (§  22.2.),  Oulankan  death  ritual  included  eleme  its  from  the 
ancestor  cult  of  the  old  ethnic  religion  as  well  as  parts  derived  from  Eastern 
Christianity.  The  cult  concerned  the  deceased  that  had  status  in  the  collective 
group  of  the  family  dead.  The  rites  were  performed  by  the  family,  and  the 
centres  of  the  cult  were  the  home  of  the  deceased  as  well  as  the  community 
graveyard. 

The  viero  system  (cf.  §  14,15)  also  manifested  itself  in  the  death  and 
burial  rites.  The  correct  care  of  the  dying,  as  well  as  the  correct  performance 
of  the  burial  and  memorial  ceremonies,  were  all  the  duty  of  the  kin  led  by  a 
literate  kirjaniekka,  or  “book  expert,”  who  generally  belonged  to  the  same 
viero  as  the  deceased  (1002).  Such  a  layman  was  asked  to  come  to  a  house 
when  the  death  of  one  of  its  members  approached.  It  was  the  duty  of  this 
literate  person  to  pray  and  keep  vigil  by  the  side  of  the  dying  person.  In  the 
village  of  Oulanka  most  of  the  dying  were  watched  over  by  the  Islander 
Malanie  Porotkin  who  could  read  the  Russian  Bible.  At  the  hamlet  of  Taavo 
the  corresponding  tasks  belonged  to  the  Tuhkanes’  lay  preacher  Huotari 
Nikitin.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Belief  sects  received 
ritual  roles  formerly  belonging  to  lamenters. 

At  the  burials  of  Islanders  or  Tuhkanes  no  priest  was  required.  The 
Orthodox  priest  officiated  only  at  the  burials  of  Mierolaines.  It  was  customary 
at  larger  homesteads  to  give  a  cow  or  sheep  to  the  layman  who  had  kept 
watch  by  the  side  of  the  dying  person.  This  animal  offering  was  generally- 
given  several  months  after  the  death.  When  the  animal  was  presented  it  was 
asked  that  the  deceased  “be  remembered”  (407).  This  arrangement  was 
reminiscent  of  the  one  which  had  prevailed  with  the  Worshippers  of  God 
(cf.  §  15.4.).  As  will  be  recalled,  they  had  received  their  upkeep  from  rich 
households  in  return  for  praying  on  behalf  of  the  living  and  dead  members  of 
the  family  line. 
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25.2.  Death  Watch  and  Expiration.  Marina  Takalo  was  not  as  knowledgeable 
about  the  funeral  tradition  of  Viena  Karelia  as  was  Anni  Lehtonen  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  dictated  to  Samuli  Paulaharju  a  detailed 
description  of  death  and  the  rites  associated  with  it.92  When  I  interviewed 
Mrs.  Takalo  basing  my  questions  on  Anni  Lehtonen’s  information,  I  noticed 
frequently  that  she  was  not  familiar  with  a  number  of  the  rites  connected 
with  death  and  burial  simply  because  she  had  not  been  used  as  a  master 
of  funerals  ceremonies  in  Oulanka.  In  addition,  she  was  so  young  during  her 
period  in  Viena  (she  was  32  when  she  left),  that  the  question  of  death  was 
not  yet  of  current  interest  for  her.  Marina  Takalo  witnessed  personally  the 
deaths  of  three  relatives:  that  of  her  paternal  grandmother  Muarie  Nikitin 
in  1895,  that  of  her  son  Martti  in  1921,  and  of  her  husband  Olli  in  1961. 
She  acted  as  a  body  washer  only  once,  in  Kuusamo  in  the  1950s  (1254).  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  knowledge  concerning  death  and  funerals  was  based  in  large  part 
on  personal  observation,  on  the  rites  which  she  had  watched  and  the  wakes 
in  which  she  had  participated. 

At  the  approach  of  death  an  Old  Belief  “book  expert”  or  Orthodox  priest 
was  summoned  to  the  house  and  incense  was  lit  and  swung  around  in  order 
to  produce  holy  smoke.  Everyone  in  the  household  had  to  be  awake  at  the 
moment  of  a  member’s  demise.  According  to  Oulankan  tradition,  the  dying 
person  was  lowered  from  his  sick  bed  onto  the  floor.93  Mrs.  Takalo  recalled 
that  when  she  was  five  years  old  she  had  seen  how  Muarie  Nikitin  was  laid 
down  to  die  on  a  blanket  over  some  straw  on  the  floor.  No-one  was  allowed 
to  die  on  a  bed  because  it  was  full  of  reahka  after  an  illness  (475). 

In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  a  person  was  shown  at  the  moment  of  death  the 
good  and  bad  deeds  which  he  had  done  during  his  lifetime.  A  person  who  had 
lived  wickedly  experienced  a  difficult  death.  To  render  death  easier,  some 
plank  of  the  house  roof  might  be  lifted  and  a  bullet  fired  through  the  hole. 
Because  the  houses  of  Oulanka  did  not  have  windows  which  could  be  opened, 
the  outside  door  and  the  dampers  were  opened  at  the  hour  of  death  (1002). 
The  purpose  of  the  lifting  of  the  plank  as  well  as  of  the  shooting  and  the  opening 
of  the  vents  was  that  “the  soul  would  take  fright  and  flee”  (473).  Otherwise, 
absolute  silence  had  to  be  maintained  then;  not  a  word  was  to  be  spoken. 
Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  having  seen  that  when  doors  were  slammed  during  a 
death  watch,  the  dying  person  had  to  suffer  for  two  more  days  (473).  It  was 
considered  a  bad  omen  if  the  weather  was  poor  at  the  time  of  death,  for  it 
was  believed  that  then  the  deceased  would  be  uncomfortable  in  the  other  world 
(476). 

According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  the  burning  of  incence  was  continued  even 
after  the  death  under  the  direction  of  a  priest  or  “book  expert”,  and 
elder  folk  sang  beside  the  corpse  the  prayer,  “Holy  God,  God  Almighty,  God 
Everlasting,  have  mercy  upon  us”94  (407,  1002).  If  it  was  nighttime  one  could 
go  back  to  sleep,  even  in  the  same  room.  Mrs.  Takalo  related  that  she  had 
slept  in  the  very  room  where  her  son’s  body  lay  in  a  coffin  (667). 

25.3.  The  Washing  and  the  Dressing  of  the  Body.  Following  death,  a  body 
washer  was  sought  out.  He  was  usually  a  relative  (1002).  According  to  Mrs. 
Takalo,  the  washer  did  not  receive  a  fee,  but  performed  the  task  voluntarily 
(1254).  After  the  body  had  been  washed  and  carried  away  the  bench  too 
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was  washed  and  the  straw  was  taken  out.  The  soap  which  had  been  used  in 
washing  the  body  was  not,  however,  thrown  away.95 

Marina  Takalo  herself  washed  the  body  of  a  friend,  Jaakko  Riekki,  in  the 
1950s  in  Kuusamo,  because  he  had  expressly  wished  this.  Mrs.  Takalo  regarded 
the  assignment  of  this  task  to  her  as  significant  even  exceptional,  because 
Jaakko  was  a  Lutheran,  hence  a  person  of  a  different  creed  (1254). 

Every  woman  in  Viena  made  death  clothes  for  herself  96  when  she  was 
young.  In  sewing  graveclothes  it  was  important  to  remember  that  they  had  to 
be  made  in  a  different  way  than  ordinary  clothes.  The  death  clothes  were  not  to 
be  patched.  They  were  washed  every  year  so  that  they  would  not  mould.  The 
attire  of  the  dead  was  always  white  with  the  women  being  dressed  in  a  riitsina 
smock,  the  men  in  a  shirt,  trousers  and  jacket.  Men  wore  no  cap,97  nor  did 
unmarried  girls.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  coffin  with  the  socks  on.  The  feet 
were  however  left  shoeless.  A  pillow  was  not  used;  instead  leaves  or  the 
previously  collected  hair  of  the  deceased  were  placed  under  his  head.  Every 
dead  person  had  a  cross  round  his  neck.  After  death  the  corpse’s  mouth  was 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  which  was  removed  when  people  came  to  view 
the  dead,  but  was  put  back  before  burial.  The  clothes  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  at  the  moment  of  death  were  usually  burned  (1255).  Some  people, 
however,  gave  them  to  the  poor  saying  that  these  are  the  clothes  of  such  and 
such  person  who  is  dead,  “Remember  him!” 

25.4.  The  Making  of  the  Coffin  and.  the  Digging  of  the  Grave.  The  casket  was 
usually  made  only  after  the  news  of  the  decease  had  been  received.  It  was 
an  old  custom  to  make  the  coffin  without  nails98  by  weaving  the  ends  together 
with  birchbark  or  twigs.  In  the  same  way  the  side,  the  bottom  and  the  top 
planks  were  tied.  It  was  Mrs.  Takalo’s  notion  that  a  coffin  made  with  nails 
was  sinful,  as  was  a  very  handsome  casket  (479).  Relatives  generally  made 
the  coffin.  For  instance,  when  Muarie  Nikitin  died,  her  grandsons  and  Marina 
Takalo’s  brothers  made  it.  Here,  Anni  Lehtonen’s  information  differed  again 
from  Mrs.  Takalo’s.  In  her  view,99  relatives  did  not  take  part  in  any  work 
related  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A  grave  was  dug  soon  after  the  death.  While 
some  men  made  the  coffin,  others  dug  the  grave.  Sometimes  the  casket  was 
made  at  night  and  the  grave  dug  in  the  morning.100  In  case  the  preparations 
and  various  precautionary  measures  connected  with  the  death  were  neglected, 
there  were  sanctions  which  affected  the  fate  of  the  deceased  in  the  afterlife. 
As  has  been  shown  earlier  (§  20.9.),  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  been 
carelessly  buried  could  not  rest  in  peace  but  would  haunt  the  persons  respons¬ 
ible,  especially  the  relatives. 

25.5.  Funeral  Riles  in  the  Home.  All  kin  and  close  friends  from  the  settlement 
were  asked  to  come  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  deceased  (1002).  Many 
people  gathered  in  the  living  room  where  the  departed  received  the  last 
respects.  When  weeping  beside  the  body  of  the  dead  person  one  had  to  be 
careful  not  to  drop  any  tears  on  it  (1253).  It  was  said  that  the  tears  would 
burn  the  deceased  “like  sparks  of  fire  in  the  nether  world.”101  If  some  relative 
went  too  near  the  coffin  to  cry,  he  was  generally  drawn  away.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century,  funeral  ceremonies  in  Oulanka  had  changed  to  such 
an  extent  that  all  the  death  laments,  formerly  performed  in  the  main  room, 
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had  given  way  to  Russian  Orthodox  songs.102  People  sang  for  example  the 
short  supplication,  “Holy  God,  God  Almighty,  God  Everlasting,  have  mercy 
upon  us”  (407).  As  long  as  the  body  remained  in  the  living  room,  an  icon 
lay  on  it. 

25.6.  Burial  Rites.  Within  the  environs  of  every  settlement  in  Oulanka  was 
a  kalmisoma,103  i.e.  a  park-like  cemetery,  where  the  bodies  were  taken.  Relatives 
usually  carried  the  coffin  there.  It  was  borne  all  the  way  with  the  corpse’s 
feet  first.  The  reason  for  this  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  mind  was  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  do  anything  backwards:  “Luck  is  with  you  if  you  go  the  right  way  round.” 
The  icon  too  was  taken  to  the  graveyard  with  the  body  (1253). 

Interment  usually  took  place  at  midday.  Mrs.  Takalo  asserted  that,  “it 
was  not  allowed  to  send  the  deceased  on  his  journey  near  nightfall”  (1256). 
The  coffin  was  not  usually  opened  at  the  graveyard.  Death  laments  might 
be  sung.  Then  the  casket  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  but  was  not  usually 
filled  with  soil  until  long  after  the  interment.  Only  in  wintertime  was  the 
grave  covered  to  prevent  snow  from  getting  in.  Money  was  not  thrown  into 
the  grave.  Thus  in  Oulanka  a  grave  site  was  not  “purchased”  during  the 
burial,  as  was  the  custom  in  many  other  Karelian  areas.104 

When  the  coffin  was  finally  covered  with  soil  and  the  grave  filled,  a  cross 
with  strips  of  linen,  called  tuulipaikat,  hanging  from  it  was  erected  at  the  foot 
of  the  grave.  A  kropnitsha,  or  a  little  hut  of  two  tiers  of  logs  with  a  plank  roof, 
a  window  at  one  end  and  a  hole  at  the  other,  was  constructed  over  the  burial 
place.105 

On  the  morning  of  the  burial  day,  muistelijaine,  meaning  “remembrance” 
had  been  baked,  and  was  divided  at  the  grave  site  among  the  mourners. 
Muistelijaine  could  be  given  not  only  in  the  form  of  pastry,  but  also  in  that 
of  grain,  fish,  meat  or  even  money.106  With  the  exception  of  the  closest  kin, 
the  people  did  not  return  from  the  grave  site  to  the  house  in  mourning,  nor 
was  any  feast  held.  The  mourners  merely  went  home  taking  some  muistelijaine 
with  them  and  the  wish,  “Remember  the  deceased.” 

25.7.  The  Disposal  of  Unchristened  Dead.  In  Oulanka,  all  the  dead,  with 
the  exception  of  unchristened  children,  were  buried  in  the  cemetery.  One 
winter  Marina  Takalo  buried  her  own  new-born  which  had  died  unbaptized 
one  hour  after  birth.  She  dug  the  grave  herself  on  a  moor  near  her  home  and 
filled  the  grave  saying  only,  “Hospoti  plahoslovi!  May  God  bless!”  (850) 
According  to  Mrs.  Takalo  it  was  believed  in  Viena  that  the  unbaptized  dead 
were  just  as  well  off  as  the  baptized.  It  was  also  thought  that  the  sins  of  a 
child  up  to  the  age  of  15  would  accrue  to  his  parents  and  not  to  himself. 
Aborted  fetuses  or  stillborn  babies  were  not  buried  in  cemeteries,  nor  were 
blessings  pronounced  for  them.  For  example,  Mrs.  Takalo  once  miscarried 
and  as  soon  as  she  could  get  up,  herself  took  the  fetus  to  the  potato  cellar  (905). 

These  practices  were  in  consonance  with  the  belief  that  a  child  which  died 
unnamed,  unbaptized,  or  was  stillborn  or  miscarried  as  a  fetus,  had  not  in 
a  social  sense  yet  belonged  to  the  living.  Such  a  one  was  ’without  status’107 
and  was  therefore  left  outside  the  customary  death  rites.108  The  Oulankan 
tradition  associated  with  supernatural  dead-child  beings  and  other  dead 
without  status  has  been  examined  earlier  (§  20). 
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25.8.  The  Marginal  Period  of  the  First  Six  Weeks.  The  six-week  period  after 
death  was  a  period  of  transition  during  which  the  deceased  was  thought  to 
move  about  the  earth  “not  as  a  body  but  as  a  spirit.”  “All  the  places  in  the 
world  where  he’s  moved  about  or  travelled,  each  place  is  revisited;  then  he 
gets  peace”  (481).  In  Oulanka  the  house  in  mourning  customarily  did  not 
eat  breakfast  at  home  during  the  first  six  weeks.  Instead,  the  affected  family 
had  to  see  to  it  that  for  six  weeks  abundant  muistelijaine  was  prepared  and 
taken  daily  to  the  grave  site  to  be  dealt  out  (407).  Mrs.  Takalo  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  food  was  taken  there  literally  to  be  eaten  by  the  dead  (481). 
During  those  six  weeks,  some  muistelijaine  was  also  taken  to  three  houses. 
These  were  chosen  either  on  the  basis  of  poverty  or  kinship.  The  number 
three  referred,  according  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  to  the  Holy  Trinity  (1002). 

Six  weeks  after  his  passing,  the  deceased  was  thought  to  be  “outside  the 
weather  of  the  living.”  After  that  the  “tribute”  for  a  single  dead  decreased. 
Some  nevertheless  continued  to  take  food  to  the  grave  at  least  every  Saturday 
(663). 

The  anniversary  of  a  person’s  death  was  commemorated  by  giving  muisteli¬ 
jaine  again.  Among  the  red  letter  days  of  the  calendar,  the  ancestor  cult 
was  actualized  especially  on  four  memorial  Saturdays  of  the  year  called 
muissinsuovatta,  when  all  the  dead  of  a  settlement  were  honoured  by  taking 
muistelijaine  round  to  every  house  (572). 109  These  cyclic  rites  correspond 
with  general  Orthodox  practice. 

25.9.  The  Condition  of  the  Dead.  One  widely  spread  folk  belief  held  that  the 
life  after  was  lived  under  the  earth.  Life  there  was  conceived  to  be  similar 
to  that  upon  the  earth:  the  dead  needed  food,  drink,  clothing,  tools,  etc. 
etc.  just  like  the  living.  The  individual  place  of  rest  of  a  dead  person  was 
originally  called  Tuonela .uo  Later  the  term  was  broadened  to  denote  an 
entire  cemetery  as  a  common  abode  or  community  of  the  dead.  Folklore 
sometimes  also  referred  to  Tuonela,  as  being  a  land  of  the  dead  surrounded 
by  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Marina  Takalo’s  wayside  lament  for  her  husband 
(cf.  §  32.5.)  pointed  towards  her  belief  in  the  concrete  change  of  residence 
of  the  dead.  In  fact,  all  of  her  death  laments  (cf.  §  32.5.)  referred  to  “Tuonela’s 
bed.”  On  the  whole  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  concept  of  hell  was  not  very 
actual  for  Mrs.  Takalo.  She  supposed  that  no-one  really  knew  what  hell 
is  like  (470) :  “No-one  has  come  back  from  there  to  tell.”  On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  the  dead  are  “in  fire  all  their  lives.”  In 
claiming  this  she  leaned  upon  Christian  tradition.  Certain  of  the  dead  beings 
appeared  to  remain  restless  transients  (cf.  §  20)  in  a  marge  phase  akin  to 
the  Catholic  purgatory  —  at  least  until  the  necessary  rites  were  performed 
for  them. 

The  idea  of  the  land  of  the  dead  took  its  most  concrete  manifestation  in 
the  views  concerning  the  kropnitshas  in  the  cemetery.  The  idea  was  that  the 
deceased  moved  in  a  concrete  manner  into  a  new  cottage,  much  as  one 
changes  residence  in  real  life.  Furthermore,  the  departed  could  see  his  former 
home  through  the  one  window  and  could  at  the  Resurrection  arise  through 
the  other  hole  to  the  “other  world.”  Kropnitshas  were  still  erected  in  the 
cemeteries  of  Oulanka  as  late  as  in  the  1920s  (1257). 
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26.  CALENDRICAL  AND  SEASONAL  RITES 

26.1.  The  Working  Tear  and  the  Saints'  Calendar.  Oulanka’s  calendrical 
tradition  was  stratified  and  encompassed  elements  from  both  the  older  ethnic 
religion  and  incumbent  Eastern  Christianity.  The  former  involved  the  work 
calendars  of  people  in  different  occupations,  as  well  as  the  divination  of  future 
prospects  in  one’s  livelihood,  e.g.  by  means  of  rites  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  the  planting  and  harvest  rites  of  agriculture,  the  rites  required 
for  cattle  raising,  the  offerings  of  quarry  or  catch  at  the  sacred  trees  and 
thickets  of  the  guardian  spirits,  all  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  guardian- 
spirit  and  dead-being  frames  of  reference.  The  latter  involved  normative 
and  ritual  material  based  on  the  Orthodox  Saints’  Calendar. 

Calendar  rites  are  synchronized  with  the  annual  cycle.  Following  traditional 
practice  it  was  sought  by  means  of  these  rites  to  influence  the  individual’s, 
household’s  or  community’s  luck  in  livelihood  or  marital  life  (cf.  §  27). 
The  reading  of  portents  about  the  future  was  a  delicate  and  critical  event 
which  sometimes  brought  about  an  accidental  encounter  with  some  super¬ 
natural  being  (§  26.5).  The  Eastern  Saints’  Calendar,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
manifested  among  the  people  most  of  all  in  the  rites  and  norms  affecting 
behaviour  on  holidays. 


26.2.  Genres  Which  Transmit  Calendrical  Information.  In  regard  to  calendrical 
tradition,  Marina  Takalo  was  first  and  foremost  a  bearer  of  Oulankan  tra¬ 
dition.  Information  about  red  letter  days  with  their  norms,  rules,  omens 
and  signs  was  learned  at  home  as  part  of  the  upbringing.  The  passing  of  the 
knowledge  was  especially  thorough  at  Marina’s  home  because  her  father, 
Iivana  Nikitin,  was  the  keeper  of  the  hamlet’s  calendar  stick.  Thus,  it  was 
natural  that  she  gleaned  her  calendrical  knowledge  from  her  father  in  the 
order  that  the  annual  red  letter  days  came.  While  living  at  home,  Marina 
Takalo  followed  the  norms  of  the  calendar  year,  under  her  father’s  strict 
supervision.  After  moving  to  Lutheran  Finland  she  gave  up  many  norms, 
including  fasting.  A  major  problem  in  her  period  of  acculturation  was  the 
adjustment  of  Orthodox  calendrical  knowledge  based  on  the  Julian  calendar 
to  the  Gregorian  calendar  used  in  Finland.  As  an  illiterate  person,  Mrs. 
Takalo  solved  this  through  observation  and  by  asking  “specialists,”  and  if 
need  be,  representatives  of  both  cultures. 

Marina  Takalo’s  calendrical  knowledge  was  manifested  in  various  genres 
of  tradition,  e.g.  aetiological  legends,  chronicates,  folk  beliefs,  incantations, 
memorates,  myths  and  rite  descriptions.  On  these  the  folk  beliefs  were  central. 
Many  calendrical  norms  were  condensed  and  expressed  in  rune  metre  as 
well  as  formalized  into  proverb  form  so  as  to  facilitate  memorization  and 
recollection.  The  same  happened  to  a  number  of  rules  regulating  the  means 
of  livelihood,  likewise  to  portents  foretelling  the  weather  and  harvest  prospects. 
In  her  rite  descriptions  Mrs.  Takalo  told  about  both  communal  and  individual 
ritual.  Memorates  concentrated  more  on  the  old  ethnic  holidays  of  the  year’s 
end  and  beginning  of  the  new,  than  on  the  holidays  of  the  Christian  Saints’ 
Calendar.  The  empirical  beings  of  these  memorates  were  either  dead  beings 
(§  20)  or  guardian  spirits  (§  19).  Saints  on  the  contrary  remained  nonem- 
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pirical  as  far  as  the  experiences  of  Oulankans  were  concerned.  The  customs 
observed  on  holidays  were  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  ethnic  descriptions. 

26.3.  The  Telling  of  Time  and  the  Reckoning  of  Age.  According  to  Marina 
Takalo’s  account,  time  was  reckoned  in  Oulanka  without  a  timepiece.111 
For  example,  in  Taavo  the  only  clock  was  the  wall  clock  which  Iivana  Nikitin 
had  brought  back  on  one  of  his  peddling  trips.  Time  was  told  above  all  else 
by  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars.  Lines  were  scratched  onto  the  window- 
panes  of  houses  in  order  to  indicate  the  so-called  murkinapaiva,  or  breakfast¬ 
time  (9.  a.m.),  midday  (12  a.m.),  afternoon  (6  p.m.)  and  evening  (9  p.m.) 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  struck  the  lines  at  the  same  angle.  While  going 
through  the  woods,  time  was  read  from  the  length  of  the  shadows.  In  addition, 
Mrs.  Takalo  thought  that  animals  knew  the  time  (1313). 

Time  was  reckoned  for  the  long  range  by  means  of  the  calendar  stick, 
or  poalikka.  Every  settlement  had  one  of  these.  At  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  the 
calendar  stick  was  first  kept  by  the  head  of  the  Vanhatalo  estate.  Later  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Huotarila  homestead  (504).  This  tradition  was  passed 
on  from  keeper  to  keeper  with  the  elder  ensuring  that  his  successor  mastered 
the  technique.  Marina  Takalo  herself  was  unable  to  use  the  calendar  stick. 
The  regulation  of  the  communal  celebration  of  holidays,  as  well  as  a  central 
role  in  the  related  social  control,  naturally  went  to  the  keeper  of  the  calendar 
stick.  Frequently  he  was  also  an  esteemed  expert  in  tradition  and  an  author¬ 
itative  figure  in  the  settlement. 

Every  one  reckoned  his  own  age.  Birthdays  however  were  not  told  by  the 
month  but  by  the  week  and  the  nearest  red  letter  day.  Mrs.  Takalo  related: 

There  reckoning  was  not  done  by  the  month.  Formerly  I  didn’t  know  anything  else  about 
my  age  except  the  birthday.  Month’s  days  were  not  counted  there;  what  day  of  the  week 
one  was  born,  for  that  weeks  were  counted,  and  time  was  reckoned  by  the  week.  When 
I  came  here  to  Finland,  and  my  father  came  the  first  time  to  Tavajarvi  (in  1922),  I  asked 
him,  when  is  llja’s  (St.  Elia’s)  day  (her  birthday).  Fie  told  me  it.  Then  I  asked  Finns  what 
day  it  is.  They  said,  the  third  August.  That’s  how  I  got  to  know  my  birthday  so  exactly  (538) . 


This  chronicate  revealed  how  Marina  Takalo  gradually  acculturated  her¬ 
self  into  the  Finnish  culture.  Being  active  and  desirous  of  learning  she  observed, 
watched,  listened  and  asked  to  clear  up  obscure  matters.  She  even  said,  “one 
mustn’t  be  ashamed  to  ask.  Even  many  a  ’book-man’  (i.e.  a  literate  person) 
makes  mistakes.  From  this  village  (Heikkila  in  Kuusamo)  I  know  three  who 
have  boarded  the  wrong  bus.” 

26.4.  The  Praasniekka  Institution  of  Oulanka.  On  the  basis  of  the  information 
Mrs.  Takalo  gave,  it  was  possible  to  classify  the  holy  days  or  praasniekkas 112 
of  Oulanka  into  five  categories,  viz:  1.  the  special  holy  days,  that  is  great 
praasniekkas,  requiring  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  norms  for  several  days 
in  succession,  2.  regular  praasniekkas  which  could  be  read  from  the  calendar 
stick,  3.  floating  holy  days  such  as  Lihapyhan  lasku  (i.e.  Shrove  Sunday),  also 
Easter,  Ascension  Day,  and  Troitsa  (or  Whitsuntide  which  varied  from  year 
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to  year).  4.  Weekday  holy  days  were  saints’  days  which  occurred  on  days 
other  than  Sundays.  They  also  included  weekly  fast  days.  Mrs.  Takalo 
remarked,  “There  were  holy  days  even  on  weekdays.  There  were  few  such 
weeks  when  there  weren’t  saints’  days.  On  every  Sunday  we  rested,113  —  no 
heavy  work  was  done”  (504). 

5.  Local  praasniekkas  were  held  in  those  settlements  where  there  was  either 
a  church,  for  example  Oulanka,  or  a  chapel  of  the  Old  Believers,  i.e.  Vartie- 
lampi  and  Miikkulanlahti.  Residents  from  Oulanka  and  Kiestinki  gathered 
in  the  church  village  during  three  praasniekkas,  namely:  Spoassu 114  (June 
8th);  Petru,  or  St.  Peter’s  Day  (June  29th);  and  Pohrotsa,  i.e.  the  martyr 
St.  Mary’s  Day  (August  ninth).  People  went  to  Miikkulanlahti  (Eng.:  St. 
Michael’s  Bay)  on  St.  Michael’s  Day  (August  11th).115  Local  praasniekkas 
with  their  accompanying  games  and  folk  dances  were  an  important  institution 
enabling  young  people  to  socialize.  However,  in  Oulanka  the  praasniekka 
institution  was  not  as  widespread  or  expansive  as  in  Southeastern  Karelia.116 

26.5.  Chrislmastide  and  Epiphany.  Winter’s  most  important  festive  season 
spanned  the  time  between  Christmas  or  Rostuo,117  and  Epiphany  named 
Vierissa.118  Vierissa  means  literally  the  “Crossing  of  the  Water.”  The  season 
of  Christmas  received  the  name,  Vierissan  Keski 119  or  “Mid-Epiphany.”  Christ¬ 
mas  was  celebrated  on  three  successive  holy  days.  On  Christmas  Eve  people 
bathed  earlier  than  usually  in  the  sauna  and  washed  and  cleaned  the  rooms. 
No  work  was  to  be  done  after  dark.  On  Christmas  Day  the  best  that  the  house 
could  offer  was  eaten:  pies,  kakkara  pancakes,120  sanki  pastry,121  kalakukko 
(fish  pastry),  and  meat  (578).  All  heavier  work  was  forbidden  during  the 
two  weeks  following  Christmas.  “They  were  on  holiday,”  Mrs.  Takalo  observed 
(229).  Vuossila’s  or  St.  Basil’s  Day  (New  Year’s)  was  not  celebrated  in  Oulanka. 
It  was  merely  a  “time  marker”  (552).  The  most  eager  ones,  however,  continued 
practising  “listening”  until  January  sixth:  Epiphany. 

In  Viena  as  well  as  in  Finland,122  there  is  a  great  deal  of  legend,  memorate 
and  folk  belief  tradition  connected  with  divination  and  listening  for  omens. 
Mrs.  Takalo  observed,  “Before,  that  listening  was  the  way  we  spent  our 
Christmas  festival”  (993).  She  said  further  that  people  in  Oulanka  listened 
at  crossroads,  on  the  roofs  of  buildings  which  had  been  altered  three  times, 
on  the  thresholds  of  riihi-barns  or  by  holes  in  the  ice  of  lakes  or  rivers.  The 
last  mentioned  place  was  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  (B  9). 

In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  only  the  bravest  dared  to  address  Vetehine  (cf. 
§  19.12.),  the  water  spirit  by  using  the  following  numerical  incantation: 


What  one? 

— 

me  here, 

What  two? 

— 

two  eyes  in  a  head, 

What  three? 

— 

legs  on  a  pot 

What  four? 

— 

teats  on  a  cow, 

What  five? 

— 

fingers  on  a  hand, 

What  six? 

— 

hoops  on  a  barrel, 

What  seven? 

— 

stars  in  the  Big  Dipper, 

What  eight? 

— 

shackles  on  a  sleigh, 

What  nine? 

— 

holes  in  a  human  being, 

What  ten? 

— 

nails  on  toes  (989). 
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Vetehine  was  considered  a  harsh  guardian  spirit,  and  according  to  the  local 
belief  tradition,  there  was  a  risk  connected  with  addressing  him:  If  one 
happened  to  forget  the  last  word  of  the  incantation,  one  would  be  seized 
by  the  water  spirit  (316).  A  similar  folk  belief  was  associated  with  the  shaman 
tradition  of  Finnish  Lapland.  The  shaman  could  be  wakened  from  his  trance 
only  if  his  assistent  remembered  the  last  word  of  the  incantation  spoken  as 
the  shaman  fell  into  the  trance.123 

Mrs.  Takalo  stressed  that  she  herself  never  dared  to  go  to  the  hole  in  the 
ice  to  listen  to  the  water  spirit  (553).  Instead,  she  had  visited  an  intersection 
of  three  roads  many  times.  No-one  went  alone  to  listen  to  portents,  nor  was 
it  permissible  to  go  in  pairs.  Usually  there  were  three,  five  or  seven  listeners. 
“The  oldest,  the  extra  person,”  with  a  knife  or  some  other  iron  object  in  hand, 
circled  the  group  twice  clockwise  and  once  counterclockwise,  leaving  the 
knife  finally  inside  the  circle,  which  had  to  be  clear  of  all  litter  and  rubbish.124 
Listening  was  performed  under  some  cover.  The  omens  generally  dealt 
with  either  marital  luck  or  death.  Death  portents  were,  for  example,  the 
hewing  of  wood,  a  death  lament  and  the  forging  or  hammering  of  a  smith. 
On  the  other  hand,  depending  on  the  listener’s  sex,  the  tinkling  of  small 
bells  or  a  wedding  lament  meant  either  a  groom  or  bride,  and  a  child’s  crying 
usually  foretold  an  illegitimate  child.  The  oldest  member  of  the  group  who  had 
organized  the  rite  also  interpreted  the  omens  (216).  Mrs.  Takalo  later  added  that 
the  signs  children  had  heard  were  often  interpreted  collectively  at  home  (990). 

She  recounted  that  she  had  once  heard  lamenting  from  the  direction  of 
her  uncle’s  house  and  had  distinguished  the  following  words  from  it:  “My 
first  lulled  child  onto  Tuonela’s  cradle-bed,  from  which  there  is  no  coming 
back,  the  first-chosen  of  my  maidenhood,  I  set  onto  Tuonela’s  cradle-bed 
from  which  there  is  no  coming  back”  (215).  These  words  were  traditional 
(cf.  §  32.5.).  Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  the  sound  of  the  lament  stopped  when 
her  companions  started  to  laugh.  She  claimed,  nevertheless,  that  the  omen 
was  valid,  for,  next  summer  the  first-born  of  the  daughter-in-law  of  that 
household  died.  In  general,  Mrs.  Takalo  believed  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
listening  rites.  To  be  sure,  the  omens  were  not  equally  clear  to  everyone. 
Palaka  Isakoff,  the  wedding  lamenter  at  the  village  of  Ouianka,  had  remark¬ 
ably  many  auditory  experiences  which  subsequently  came  true.  On  the  basis 
of  her  “listenings”  she  foretold  both  fires  and  epidemics  (217). 

According  to  Mrs.  Takalo’s  recollections,  parents  permitted  their  children  to 
listen  for  their  luck  without  hindering  them.  The  purpose  of  the  warning 
legends  connected  with  the  subject  was  not  to  prohibit  the  children  from 
listening,  but  rather  to  teach  them  the  correct  behaviour  and  a  suitable 
listening  technique.  Iivana  Nikitin  warned  his  children  especially  against 
playing  tricks  when  someone  else  was  listening  (989).  As  the  sanction  of  this 
norm  he  told  the  following  warning  legend,  which  according  to  Mrs.  Takalo 
was  “generally  talked  about”  in  Ouianka. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Karelia  at  Christmastime  to  go  behind  the  door  and  lock  of  the 
granary  to  listen  to  what  the  new  year  would  bring.  When  grain  was  poured  and  fell  with 
a  mellow  ringing  sound,  there  was  a  good  year  coming.  If  the  grain  fell  softly,  a  poor  year 
came.  A  certain  girl  went  to  a  granary’s  lock  to  listen.  Her  brother  went  ’to  find  out  what 
was  the  matter’  (i.e.  to  play  a  prank  on  her).  The  girl  went  to  listen,  heard  chopping  and 
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the  words:  “Listen,  listen,  girl,  your  brother  is  here  already.  Already  he’s  been  skinned 
and  his  flesh  is  being  chopped.”  The  girl  left  the  granary’s  lock,  after  the  sound  stopped. 
She  went  and  told  at  the  house  what  she  had  heard.  They  went  to  see.  Her  elder  brother 
had  been  chopped  to  bits  (521). 


In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  this  was  a  true  story:  “One  shouldn’t  go  to  a  place 
like  that  to  play  tricks!”  (521).  Again,  she  related  that  Vetehine,  the  water 
spirit  had  severely  frightened  some  children  who  laughed  beside  the  hole 
in  the  ice:  “He  nearly  took  their  heads  with  him”  (553).  According  to  a 
third  warning  legend,  the  Devil  carried  some  children  on  a  cow’s  hide  to  a 
fell.  Mrs.  Takalo’s  final  comment  indicated  the  credibility  of  the  story:  “And 
I  sure  believe  that  he  (Vetehine)  can  do  it”  (993). 

Already  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  casting  of  tin  had  become  a 
standard  number  at  the  Christmas-time  gatherings  of  the  young  in  Oulanka. 
Molten  tin  was  poured  into  a  water-filled  container  to  cool  and  solidify  into 
strange  shapes.  The  luck  in  the  coming  year  for  the  person  in  question  could 
be  foretold  from  the  mould  of  the  tin  and  the  shadow  it  cast.  Mrs.  Takalo 
recounted  that  when  she  was  young  she  had  gone  from  Taavo  to  the  homes 
of  some  boys  and  girls  in  the  parish  village  in  order  to  cast  tin. 

This  same  group  of  boys  and  girls  organized  games  and  folk  dances  at  the 
houses  in  the  village  of  Oulanka.  The  group  might  also  go  round  the  village 
disguised  as  huuhhelniekkas .125  In  these  masked  outings  the  boys  were  dressed 
as  girls  and  the  girls  as  boys  (1388).  Mrs.  Takalo  related  that  even  when 
married  she  had  once  gone  in  high  spirits  as  a  huuhhelniekka.  Generally 
only  unmarried  youths  went  on  these  tours. 

Oulankan  maidens  had  their  own  means  for  finding  out  their  marriage 
luck  in  the  new  year.  Some  believed  they  would  see  their  groom  in  dreams 
if  they  in  the  evening  ate  three  times  nine  small  whitefish,  or  if  they  put  three 
buns  which  they  had  baked,  against  their  bosom  for  the  night,  or  if  they 
slept  the  night  with  a  piece  of  tin,  cast  the  preceding  evening,  under  their 
pillow  (545).  It  was  also  attempted  to  divine  the  wealth  of  the  future  groom 
through  firewood  and  snow  tests  (560 — 562).  In  addition,  a  lucky  mirror 
was  used  in  Oulanka  (564)  as  in  Finland  (565).  Mrs.  Takalo  believed  that 
one  could  foretell  the  future  by  means  of  such  a  mirror,  and  referred  to  her 
own  experiences.  It  was  typical  of  Marina  Takalo  that  she  personally  exper¬ 
imented  with  most  of  the  divining  methods  she  had  met  in  the  Karelian  as 
well  as  Finnish  cultural  milieus. 

Christmastide  ended  on  January  6th  with  Epiphany,  or  Vierissa.  Mrs. 
Takalo  regarded  Vierissa  a  major  festival.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  the 
river  by  the  parish  village  where  old  people  would  go  on  Epiphany  “to  the 
River  Jordan”126  to  wash  their  faces  and  hands  as  well  as  to  pray  under  the 
lead  of  the  priest.  The  old  folks  sought  to  improve  their  health  and  increase 
their  life  span  in  this  way.  Marina  Takalo  herself  never  went  to  the  “Jordan.” 
Instead,  she  tried  to  be  speedy  in  her  chores  that  day  so  that  she  would  be 
quick  during  the  new  year  (552).  No  food  was  served  after  dusk  (1246). 

26.6.  The  Winter  Period.  The  winter  period  following  Epiphany  was  gloomy 
both  weatherwise  and  calendrically.  There  were  no  special  festivities  until 
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Eastertime  Nevertheless,  divination  was  practised  because  the  weather  on 
certain  days  was  thought  to  foretoken  summer.  For  example,  Marina  Takalo 
learned  from  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  the  following  proverb:  ”If  it's  cold 
on  Candlemas  (February  2nd),  freezing  on  Puaveli  (St.  Paul’s  Day,  January 
25th),  blowing  snow  on  Hentrikki  (St.  Henry’s  Day,  January  19th),  then  there 
is  frost  in  July  and  winter  in  the  middle  of  summer”  (1390).  The  ’’back”  of 
the  winter  was  supposed  to  break  on  St.  Matthew’s  Day  (February  24th). 
It  was  thought  that  on  that  day  a  hot  stone  had  been  dropped  in  the  hole  in 
the  ice.  Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  she  had  tested  this.  According  to  her  obser¬ 
vations,  the  hole  conracted  before  St.  Matthew’s  day,  but  after  that  began 
to  expand  from  the  bottom  i:pwards  (1391).  This  was  the  sign  that  ’’winter's 
back”  had  been  broken  on  St.  Matthew’s  day.127 

26.7.  The  Great  Fast  and  St.  Martin’s  Lent.  The  Great  hast,  or  Lent,  lasted 
for  the  six  weeks  from  Shrove  Sunday  until  Easter,128  and  was  observed  by 
fasting  and  penitence  to  commemorate  Jesus’  fasting  in  the  wilderness.  Lent 
began  with  the  rite  of  natsoalan  panenta  (cf.  §  15.6.).  At  that  time,  the  old 
people  in  particular,  went  round  their  settlement  to  ask  forgiveness  from 
all  the  villagers  (1508).  Marina  Takalo  had  also  done  this  and,  using  the 
phraseology  learned  from  the  Laestadians 129  of  Kuusamo,  she  said  that  a 
fast  is  easier  when  one’s  sins  are  forgiven  (510). 

Lent  had  very  strict  eating  norms.  The  starting  point  for  the  fast  was  Shrove 
Sunday,  named  Lihapyhan  lasku  (566),  which  meant  the  last  Sunday  meat 
could  be  eaten.  The  consumption  of  fat,  fish,  milk  and  butter  was  strictly 
forbidden  (1508).  Strict  Old  Believers  ate  only  one  meal  a  day,  while  ordinary 
working  people  ate  twice  daily.  Children  were  usually  fed  three  times  a  day, 
but  none  of  the  proscripted  foods.  Only  thick  pea  soup  and  heavy  malt  porridge 
called  mammi130  were  prepared  and  consumed. 

The  norms  of  dress  and  behaviour  were  correspondingly  more  rigid  during 
the  Great  Fast  than  at  other  times.  Red  clothes  were  not  to  be  worn,  nor 
was  one  supposed  to  laugh,  make  noise,  play  games,  dance  or  have  fun  (568). 

In  keeping  with  Orthodox  tradition,  Christmas,  like  Easter,  was  preceded 
by  a  six-week  fast:  the  St.  Martin’s  Lent.131  The  consumption  of  meat  and 
fish,  as  well  as  games,  dancing  and  other  merriment  were  again  all  forbidden. 
As  a  warning  against  the  breach  of  these  norms,  a  legend  was  told  about  a 
woman  who,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitions,  ate  fish  on  Christmas  Eve.  She 
consequently  lost  her  ability  to  speak.  The  termination  of  the  St.  Martin’s 
Lent  was  celebrated  in  the  same  way  as  the  end  of  the  Great  Fast  by  eating 
well  and  especially  fatty  foods.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion,  the  alternation  of 
bleak  fast  and  joyful  festivity  was  a  good  practice,  for  one  would  not  have 
appreciated  the  value  of  a  celebration  if  life  were  always  easygoing.  She 
distilled  this  view  into  the  proverb,  “We  could’t  appreciate  ’day’  if  there 
weren’t  ’night’  in  between.” 

26.8.  Passiontide  and  Easter.  Passiontide  consists  of  the  two  weeks  preceding 
Easter  Sunday,  viz.  Passion  Week  and  Holy  Week.  In  Oulanka,  Palm  Sunday 
was  a  birching  holiday,  or  Virpopyhapaiva .132  Early  that  morning  children 
got  up  and  strewed  willow  twigs  on  whoever  slept  the  longest  (567).  From 
the  weather  on  Palm  Sunday  weather  prognostications  were  read  and  the 
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year's  crop  was  foretold.  If  there  was  a  snowstorm  and  half  the  road  was 
blocked,  there  would  be  a  year  of  frost.  If  the  whole  road  was  blocked,  a 
year  of  killing  frosts  would  follow.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  this  was  a  reliable 
sign  (567). 

Many  of  the  norms  concerning  rites  were  connected  with  Lent  and  especially 
Passiontide.133  People  made  obeisances  in  front  of  icons.  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted 
that,  “On  that  week  everybody  had  to  bow  a  thousand  times.”  Everyone 
had  a  cord  with  108  beads.  For  each  time  a  person  genuflected,  one  bead 
was  removed  (842).  By  Easter  the  obeisances  had  to  be  completed  (1368). 
The  sanctions  of  Passiontide  were  similar  to  those  based  on  myths  (cf.  §  16.1.). 
People  tried  to  be  “sorrowful  because  Christ  too  had  suffered.”  The  various 
prohibitions  of  Lent  culminated  in  the  joyless  celebration  of  Good  Friday. 
Children  were  not  to  laugh  then.  One  was  supposed  to  suffer  as  Christ  had 
suffered  on  the  cross.  Neither  was  one  permitted  to  make  merry  on  Aijan- 
paiva,13i  the  “Great  Day”  more  commonly  known  as  Easter  Eve.  Mrs.  Takalo 
disapproved  of  the  Finnish  custom  of  celebrating  Easter  Eve  with  bonfires 
and  dancing  (568). 

The  long  Lenten  season  ended  at  Easter,  which  was  celebrated  for  three 
consecutive  holy  days  (1367).  Easter  Sunday  was,  like  Palm  Sunday,  a  time 
for  reading  omens.  On  Easter  morning,  Marina  Takalo’s  father,  Iivana 
Nikitin,  examined  the  sun  for  signs  both  of  war  and  of  the  year’s  crop  (502). 
Attention  was  more  commonly  focussed  that  day  on  luck  in  cattle  raising 
and  on  marital  luck.  Depending  on  the  way  the  cows  lay  on  Easter  morning, 
a  bear  either  would  or  would  not  attack  them  that  year.  Girls  attempted  to 
rouse  love”  by  tying  their  hair  high  up  on  the  hay  of  drying  frames,  called 
haasias  (569).  People  tried  to  improve  their  voices  by  putting  milk  in  a  small 
bell  and  placing  that  on  the  highest  pole  (570). 

Easter  night  was,  according  to  the  Eastern  Christian  tradition,  the  most 
important  festival.  The  Old  Believers  celebrated  it  at  their  own  chasounas, 
the  Mierolaines  at  their  Orthodox  church  in  Oulanka  village.  People  came 
to  church  at  about  midnight.  Everyone  held  a  small  lantern  containing  a 
burning  candle.  At  12  o’clock  the  priest  and  then  the  congregation  left  with 
lanterns  in  their  hands  in  order  to  fetch  Christ  to  the  church,  as  the  saying 
went.  The  building  was  circled.  Finally  an  icon  of  Christ  was  brought  to  the 
altar,  while  the  congregation  sang,  “Christ  ascended  from  the  dead,  through 
dying  he  conquered  death,  to  those  in  the  grave  he  gave  life”  (79,  543). 

Although  the  norms  of  the  fasting  season  officially  ended  on  Easter,  one 
could  resume  amusements  only  gradually  and  in  moderation.  Thus,  in  Oulanka 
no  dances  were  yet  held  on  Easter  Sunday  (399).  People  were  simply  gayer 
than  before.  After  Lent,  as  at  Christmas,  people  celebrated  by  eating  the 
best  and  the  fattiest  foods  they  could  find  (568). 

26.9.  The  Red-Letter  Days  of  Other  Seasons.  On  the  floating  holydays  after 
Easter,  Ascension  Day  was  not  celebrated  much  in  Oulanka.  Troitsa,  that  is 
Whitsuntide,  was  during  the  season  of  poor  roads  and  thus  not  good  for  any 
celebration.  At  this  time  the  Mierolaines  of  the  parish  village,  nevertheless, 
held  a  praasniekka  with  dances  (1368).  The  first  day  of  spring  was  in  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  estimation  March  First:  Joutokei,  i.e.  St.  Eudokia’s  Day  (1392). 
Annunciation  Day,  Plahvessenya,  was  regarded  as  a  special  holiday  (1394). 
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On  that  day  weather  portents  were  read  for  the  time  up  to  midsummer. 

On  St.  George's  Day135  (April  23rd),  children  were  not  allowed  to  run  or 
jump  about,  lest  thunder  should  boom  and  wreak  havoc  in  summer  (1395). 
A  rag  was  stuck  between  the  doorjamb  and  the  door  so  that  it  would  not 
bang  (1395).  It  was  believed  that  the  thunder  would  behave  in  the  same  way 
as  the  people  of  the  household  did  on  St.  George’s  Day  (542).  Cattle  was 
also  customarily  first  let  outside  on  that  day.136 

Lehti-Iivana,  or  ’Leaf-John’,137  was  Midsummer’s  Day  (June  24th),  but 
according  to  Mrs.  Takalo  was  considered  by  Oulankans  only  to  be  a  “time 
marker"  (1399).  The  next  significant  festival  was  held  on  June  29 — 30  (758), 
the  first  of  which  was  jointly  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s  Day,  while  the  following 
day  commemorated  the  12  Apostles.  Then,  dances  might  even  be  held  for 
three  days  at  a  time  (1400).  St.  Peter’s  Day  was  also  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  fbhing  luck.  That  day  the  seine  was  drawn  at  least  once,  if  not 
twice,  so  that  the  “keys  to  fishing  luck’’138  would  be  obtained. 

Marina  Takalo’s  birthday  occurred  on  Ilja’s  Day  (=St.  Elia’s  Day,  August 
3rd)139  which,  although  it  was  regarded  as  special,  was  not  an  actual  praas- 
niekka  in  Oulanka.  When  the  thunder  boomed,  it  was  said  that  “Ilja  booms” 
(536).  Harvesting  generally  started  on  St.  Elia’s  Day,  but  on  that  day  one 
could  cut  hay  only  in  the  evening.  “Ilja’s  beard”140  was  left  on  the  hay  pole 
to  dry.  Later  it  was  removed  and  shown  on  Christmas  (536).  Marina  Takalo 
herself  also  performed  this  rite  in  Oulanka  even  though  she  did  not  know  its 
functions141  (1401). 

The  autumn  period  had  far  fewer  festivities  than  winter  or  spring.  Early 
August  was  fasting  time  (1231).  The  Day  of  the  Lord’s  Transfiguration, 
August  6th142  was  said  to  be  the  first  eating  day  (1406). 143  The  “Autumn- 
Iivana  ”  of  August  29th  commemorated  John  the  Baptist’s  execution  (1399). 
It  was  considered  an  important  praasniekka.  On  that  day,  one  was  forbidden 
to  wear  red  clothing,  eat  red  berries,  or  in  general  handle  anything  red.  Even 
in  the  woods  one  was  not  allowed  on  that  day  to  eat  the  dark-red  cowberries. 
Work,  games  and  dancing  were  likewise  prohibited  during  the  Autumn- 
Iivana  (1399). 

Shviishenie  on  September  14th  commemorated  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross.144  It  marked  the  end  of  the  farming  season,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  oft-repeated  phrase:  “Shiishenie  kuusenie  may  the  turnips  be 
gathered  into  a  hole,  all  the  wood  grouse  onto  the  beam,  other  birds  to  hang 
up  and  the  old  woman  behind  the  oven”  (1406). 

26.10.  The  Seasonal  Rites  of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  norms,  rites, 
divinations  and  jobs  performed  in  the  order  of  the  Orthodox  Saints’  Calendar, 
there  were  other  cyclical'y  occurring  activities  whose  timing  depended 
primarily  upon  climatic  or  solar  factors.  These  activities  included,  for  example, 
the  springtime  and  autumnal  calendar  rites  connected  with  farming  and 
cattle  raising.  Much  divination  and  ritual  behaviour  anticipating  luck  with 
the  harvest  occurred  at  the  turns  of  the  seasons.  Fertility  symbols  and  abundant 
first  offerings  were  features  on  those  sowing  and  harvesting  days  which  were 
crucial  for  the  year’s  crop. 

Sowing  was  generally  done  during  the  new  moon  (cf.  §  36),  and  turnips 
were  planted  when  there  was  a  south  wind.  Women  commonly  did  the  sowing 
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in  Oulanka.  At  Marina  TakaltVs  native  homestead,  her  mother  Stepanie 
Nikitin  sowed,  and  Marina  sometimes  helped  also  (1402).  On  the  day  the 
sowing  was  completed,145  the  so-called  lapion  luojaset,  or  “that  which  was 
shovelled”  was  baked.  This  was  a  collective  name  for  kakkara  pancakes, 
sanki  pastry  and  sultshina146  pies.  Similarly  after  the  harvesting  was  over, 
chirpin  luojaset,  or  “that  which  was  scythed,”  were  eaten  (1402). 

One's  luck  in  the  raising  of  livestock  was  at  stake  especially  during  two 
delicate  events:  firstly  in  spring  when  the  cows  were  let  out  to  pasture  or  to 
the  woods,  and  secondly  in  fall  when  they  were  brought  back  to  the  cowshed.147 
At  Marina  Takalo’s  homestead  in  Taavo,  her  mother  Stepanie  Nikitin  per¬ 
formed  all  the  rites  of  cattle  raising.  Every  spring  and  every  autumn  she 
walked  round  her  cattle  with  a  sieve,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  an  icon  —  twice 
clockwise  and  once  counterclockwise.  In  leading  the  cows  to  the  woods  she 
said  the  following  incantation: 

Virgin  Mary  mater, 

dear  Mother  merciful, 

as  you  cared  for  them  in  the  room, 

so  care  for  them  in  the  pine  grove, 

as  you  looked  after  them  under  the  roof 

so  look  after  them  under  heaven.  (129)148 


After  the  pastoral  season  ended  and  the  cattle  were  brought  back  to  the 
shed,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  again  addressed  with  a  similar  charm.149  The 
hope,  that  the  luck  would  continue,  was  manifested  in  the  simile  formula, 
“As  you  cared  for  them  in  the  pine  grove,  so  care  for  them  in  the  room.” 
The  stereotyped  rendering  of  the  incantations  suggests  that  Marina  Takalo 
herself  had  used  these  charms  (§  30.5). 


H.  RITES  OF  CRISIS 


27.  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIETAL  LUCK  ENDANGERED 

27.1.  Marina  Takalo’s  Conception  of  Luck.  The  two  popular  concepts  of 
onni 1  with  a  constellation  of  meanings  connected  with  “luck”,  and  lykky 2 
more  narrowly  denoting  “luck”,  were  common  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  terminology.3 
In  sociological  research,  both  concepts  could  be  replaced  by  the  term 
“social  value”.4  It  was  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  rationalistic  world 
view  that  in  speculating  about  the  variety  and  changeableness  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  individual  and  the  community  she  placed  both  guardian  spirits  and 
the  Creator  in  the  same  system. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  human  life  is  in  the  hands  of  the  guardian  spirit.  The  guardian 
spirit  keeps  one  house  in  better  shape  and  ’higher’  that  another.  The  other  he  allows  to 
become  poor  and  humble.  And  of  course  he  provokes  bad  deeds  and  such  like,  but  at  another 
house  he  provokes  better  deeds  and  raises  it.  The  Creator  and  the  guardian  spirit  do  rather 
the  same  thing,  I  am  of  that  opinion.  The  Creator  has,  of  course,  put  the  guardian  spirit 
in  the  house.  There’s  a  guardian  spirit  in  the  woods  and  water:  in  everything  there’s  a 
guardian  spirit  (245). 


Speculations  about  luck  were  manifested,  i.a.,  in  the  concept  of  a  person  s 
guardian  spirit  which  guarded  an  individual’s  luck  and  might  appear  before 
phases  of  his  life  history  either  as  an  omen  or  as  a  sign  of  warning  (cf.  §  18.3.). 
The  luck  of  human  life  was  at  stake  particularly  in  rites  of  passage,  among 
which  those  of  pregnancy,  birth  and  christening  involved  the  child’s  and 
mother’s  luck  in  life  (§  23).  In  weddings  the  marital  luck  (§  24)  of  the  couple 
was  at  stake.  One  of  the  most  serious  crisis  situations  in  human  life  is  illness. 
Among  crisis  rites,  those  for  healing  had  a  central  position.  With  the  aid 
of  those  rites  it  was  attempted  to  regain  the  luck  of  the  individual,  threatened 
by  illness. 

27 .2.  Occupational  Luck  and  Speculations  on  Witchcraft.  One  might  speak  of 
occupational  luck  with  regard  to  the  economic  life,  e.g.,  fishing,  hunting,  cattle 
raising,  and  agriculture.  Calendar  rites  were  performed  in  order  to  ensure 
this  luck.  Even  here  ideas  about  guardian  spirits  (§19)  materialized,  because 
it  was  thought  that  fishing  luck  depended  upon  the  spirit  of  the  water,  hunting 
or  herding  luck  upon  the  forest  spirit,  and  the  general  success  and  wealth 
of  the  household  upon  the  tutelary  house  spirit.  If  the  community’s  luck  in 
gaining  a  living  was  menaced,  crisis  rites  were  performed  to  regain  that  luck. 

1  he  social  relationships  between  people  were  also  manifested  in  the  concept 
of  luck.  It  was  common  to  measure  luck  by  comparison  with  reference  groups. 
Occupational  luck,  e.g.  success  in  cattle  raising,  hunting  and  fishing,  was 
evaluated  according  to  whether  or  not  one’s  own  group  gained  more  than 
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a  comparison  group-of -reference.  For  example,  if  the  cattle  of  a  comparison  group, 
i.e.  the  neighbouring  household,  flourished  better  or  if  the  neighbours  obtained 
more  prey  or  a  bigger  catch  of  fish,  it  was  believed  that  either  someone  else 
had  spoiled  one’s  luck  through  sorcery,  or  a  supernatural  being  had  taken  it. 

In  the  tradition  which  Marina  Takalo  knew  the  central  explanatory  formula 
for  the  bad  luck  of  one’s  group  was  witchcraft.  The  cattle  had  been  cursed; 
the  trapping  tackle  or  tools  had  been  “eyed;”  a  person  had  become  ill  due 
to  curses  or  the  harmful  effects  of  sorcery  performed  by  evil-minded  neigh¬ 
bours,  villagers  —  hence  by  members  of  an  out-group.  Hereafter,  in  examining 
Marina  Takalo’s  religious  tradition  from  this  point,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  she  spoke  as  a  member  of  her  own  group  and  naturally  was  not  an  impar¬ 
tial  commentator. 

27.3.  Genres  of  Crisis  Tradition.  Generally  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
question  of  luck  became  topmost  only  in  crisis  situations  where  prosperity 
and  the  future  were  felt  to  be  menaced.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  crisis 
tradition  is  used  in  the  following.  Its  main  elements  are  found  in  Marina 
Takalo’s  communications  not  so  much  in  the  depiction  of  the  feats  of  skill 
of  wisemen,  shamans  and  other  “mighty  men,”  as  in  the  manner  the  individual 
or  community  attempted  to  regain  its  lost  luck  through  the  traditional  rites 
organized  specifically  for  that  purpose. 

During  her  youth  in  Taavo,  Marina  Takalo  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
at  close  quarters  the  measures  her  parents  took  in  various  crisis  situations. 
The  majority  of  her  tradition  items  were  learned  in  the  home  milieu,  being 
thus  vertical  tradition.  Her  mother,  Stepanie  Nikitin  was  expert  in  incantations 
and  also  taught  Marina  her  speciality,  the  healing  of  infectious  illnesses. 
Her  father  Iivana  was  known  as  a  “releaser  of  missing  livestock  from  the 
wood  cover.”  At  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  there  also  lived  the  bloodstopper  Ohvo 
Isakoff  and  Huotari  Nikitin,  famous  as  a  “bear  stopper”  —  even  beyond 
the  border  in  Kuusamo.6 

Information  concerning  crisis  tradition  was  manifest  in  different  genres, 
viz. :  memorates,  rite  descriptions,  incantations,  folk  beliefs  as  well  as  belief, 
historical,  or  local  legends.  The  difference  between  memorates  and  rite  descriptions 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  concentrate  on  depicting  the  religious  experi¬ 
ences,  whereas  rite  descriptions  are  concerned  mainly  with  commenting 
upon  the  feats  of  skill  of  a  shaman  or  healer.  Mrs.  Takalo’s  incantations 
constituted  an  integral  group  and  are  examined  separately  (§  30).  The 
share  of  folk  beliefs  and  legends  in  her  crisis  tradition  was  strikingly  small. 
Full  64.3  %  of  the  material  consisted  of  memorates,  but  only  19.6  %  of  legends 
and  16.1  %  of  folk  beliefs.  The  majority  of  the  legends  were  stereotyped  local 
legends  whose  geographical  distribution  was  limited  and  whose  leading 
character  was  some  local  healer  or  wise  man.  The  personal  relevance  of  the 
crisis  tradition  for  Marina  Takalo  was  revealed  by  the  number  of  personal 
memorates:  19  cases  or  52.8  %  of  the  total  number.  In  addition,  it  may  be 
noted  that  all  family  memorates  (11  examples)  as  well  as  community 
memorates  (9  cases)  were  founded  upon  secondhand  knowledge.  Marina 
Takalo  had,  in  other  words,  obtained  the  information  directly  from  the 
experiencer  (cf.  §  17.7.). 

Marina  Takalo’s  social  roles  and  personal  responsibility  were  evident  in 
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her  crisis  tradition.  The  narratives  from  her  childhood  dealt  with  those  sources 
of  the  family’s  livelihood  for  which  she  was  responsible  —  first  and  foremost 
the  tending  of  cattle  and  fishing.  After  her  marriage  in  1910,  questions  of 
marital  luck  gained  prominence  beside  those  concerning  occupational  luck. 

Memoratcs  appeared  to  be  arranged  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  repertoire  in  such 
a  way  that  each  problem  had  at  least  one  “near-by”  exemplary  case  which 
she  would  tell  spontaneously  when  the  topic  in  question  was  touched  upon. 
In  addition,  these  memorates  seemed  to  have  a  verificative  function  in  con¬ 
vincing  listeners  that  “there  is  magic  and  magic  is  supported  by  facts.”  It 
was  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Takalo  after  relating  a  narrative,  she  thoroughly 
inquired  of  the  interviewer  his  opinion  about  the  validity  of  the  information 
(1442). 

Mrs.  Takalo  regarded  witchcraft  and  magic  as  phenomena  belonging 
particularly  to  the  Karelian  culture.  However,  she  had  experiences  of  the 
’evil  eye’  also  after  1922  in  Finland.  Mainly  due  to  her  shift  of  cultural  environ¬ 
ment,  the  active  use  of  sorcery  to  affect  one’s  luck,  so  characteristic  of  her 
childhood  and  youth  changed  with  the  advance  of  years  to  passive  divination, 
evident  above  all  in  the  examination  of  omens  and  signs  (§  19).  The  speculation 
about  witchcraft  affected  Marina  Takalo’s  personality  permanently  and 
manifested  itself  as  suspicion  (cf.  §  9.4.). 

27.4.  The  Loss  and  the  Recovery  of  Occupational  Luck.  The  crisis  tradition  from 
Marina  Takalo’s  youth  was  dominated  by  stories  concerned  with  the  dispute 
over  the  inheritance  (cf.  §  9.3.)  between  the  Vanhatalo  estate  headed  by 
Iivana  Nikitin  and  their  neighbouring  Huotarila  homestead  of  Huotari 
Nikitin.  In  the  crisis  rite  by  which  it  was  sought  to  regain  the  lost  cattle 
luck,  a  central  role  went  to  Marina  Takalo.  Her  mother  Stepanie  Nikitin 
had  received  the  following  advice  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
settlement:  “When  a  cow  calves,  take  a  child  with  you  and  let  the  child  cut 
the  ear  of  the  calf  and  throw  it  out.”  In  flinging  the  ear  away  one  had  to 
pronounce  the  incantation,  “Before  people  have  ’eaten’  my  cow  luck  and 
cattle  luck.  Dogs  can  eat  the  rest  of  it!”  (164).  The  misfortune  of  the  homestead 
was  symbolically  thrown  away  along  with  the  calf’s  ear.  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted 
proudly  that  although  she  had  been  so  small  that  she  could  not  cut  the  ear 
on  her  own,  she  had,  nevertheless,  thrown  it  through  the  manure  hatch  while 
angrily  repeating  the  aforementioned  incantation.  Mrs.  Takalo  added,  “And 
that’s  where  the  loss  of  cattle  ended”  (199). 

The  witchcraft  of  the  Huotarila  household  was  during  Marina  Takalo’s 
childhood  such  a  tradition  dominant  governing  interpretation  that  even 
the  numen ‘  experiences  of  the  Vanhatalo  estate’s  children,  Marina  included, 
were  interpreted  as  being  caused  by  the  people  of  Huotarila.  Her  mother 
Stepanie  Nikitin  drove  one  spook  out  of  the  house  shouting,  “Will  you, 
enemy,  go  away  and  stop  frightening  my  children!”  (1047)  Mrs.  Takalo 
named  this  method  of  expressing  anger  against  some  being:  harehtiminef  and 
related  that  she  had  cured  people  in  this  way  in  Oulanka  and  Kuusamo 
parishes  (1048 — 49,  1514 — 16). 

The  family  tradition  about  losing  and  recovering  fishing  luck  was  similar 
to  that  concerning  cattle  luck.  Fishing  luck  was  of  current  interest  when  it 
was  thought  to  be  endangered  for  example  because  of  the  “evil  eye.”  In  case 
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less  fish  were  caught  than  hoped  for,  the  traditional  explanatory  formula 
in  Viena  Karelia  was  that  the  seine  had  been  “eyed,”  in  other  words,  the 
members  of  a  competing  group  had  taken  one’s  fishing  luck  away  through 
sorcery  (532).  It  was  also  said  that  the  seine  was  possessed9  by  bad  spirits. 
To  ensure  their  fishing  luck,  many  seine  groups  had  a  parmakives  charm  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat.  Others  kept  incense  or  mercury  there  (172).  When  the 
members  of  other  seine  groups  were  noticed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  it  was  usual 
practice  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  three  small  whitefish  in  order  to  thwart  “eyeing.” 
Mrs.  Takalo  regarded  this  method  as  effective  (131 7).  When  thunder  rumbled, 
a  piece  of  iron  or  a  nail  had  to  be  kept  on  top  of  the  fish  basket  so  that  Ukko,10 
the  god  of  thunder,  would  not  “fart”  on  the  fish,  as  the  expression  went. 
Mrs.  Takalo  considered  this  true  and  pointed  to  her  experiences.  The  fish 
did  in  fact  begin  to  smell  after  a  thunderstorm  (1317).  Thus,  a  seine  group 
had  to  be  prepared  against  Ukko’s  weather  by  keeping  a  knife  beside  the 
wooden  tub  in  the  boat.  When  the  seine  was  lowered  into  the  water  either 
incantations  (§  30)  were  said  or  the  prayer,  “May  God  bless.” 

The  seine  group  in  which  Marina  Takalo  fished  was  composed  of  Marina, 
her  mother  Stepanie  Nikitin,  Okku  and  Muarie  Isakoff.  The  control  over 
fishing  luck  was  maintained  especially  by  Stepanie  and  Okku.  According 
to  a  memorate  Mrs.  Takalo  related,  these  two  once  noticed  that  a  part  of 
the  fish  lifted  out  of  the  net  were  dead,  and  concluded  that  it  was  the  result 
of  “eyeing.”  It  was  believed  that  the  seine  could  be  freed  from  the  effects 
of  “evil”  if  it  were  beaten  with  burning  juniper  branches  (753).  This  was  a 
purification  measure.11  After  the  beating  of  the  seine,  a  child  or  the  youngest 
member  of  the  group  had  to  run  over  it,  once  from  in  front  and  once  from 
the  back  (753).  Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  having  had  to  run  over  the  seine  yet 
when  she  was  17  years  old  because  there  was  no-one  younger  present  (532). 
Although  Mrs.  Takalo  laughed  when  she  told  about  those  releasers  from 
“eyeing”,  she,  nevertheless,  believed  firmly  that  fishing  luck  improved  after 
the  purification  rite  and  regarded  it  as  very  effective  (532). 


28.  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CONJURERS 

28.1.  A  Typology  of  Viena- Karelian  Conjurers.  Marina  Takalo  could  be 
regarded  a  competent  bearer  of  the  collective  tradition  of  Viena  concerning 
wizards  and  healers.  Her  information  gave  me  occasion  to  group  the  conjurers 
of  Oulanka  into  five  categories  on  the  basis  of  their  speciality  and  area  of 
competence.  They  included  1.  the  district  wizards  or  tietajas,  2.  the  spokesmen 
or  patvaskas,  3.  settlement  specialists,  4.  household  diagnosticians  or  healers, 
and  5.  evil-willed  sorcerers,  e.g.  witches.  With  regard  to  the  first  three  categories 
one  could  speak  of  a  specialist’s  tradition  inherited  with  a  certain  role  and 
entrusted  to  only  one  bearer  within  each  community. 

In  Vienan  folklore,  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  capable  wizard  belonged 
no  doubt  to  Lapp  shamans  who  could,  i.a.,  transform  themselves  into  zoo- 
morphic  beings  (§  28.2.). 

Of  the  district  wise  men  commonly  known  in  northern  Viena  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  most  famous  was  the  Old  Man  living  at 
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the  hamlet  of'Katoslampi  in  Pistojarvi  parish,  southwest  ofOulanka.  Oulankan 
residents  sought  his  help  either  when  some  extraordinary  crisis  rocked  their 
community  or  in  order  to  overcome  a  severe  illness.  Mrs.  Takalo  called  the 
Old  Man  of  Katoslampi  a  “mighty  wizard”  (485)  and  regarded  as  proof 
of  his  remarkable  powers  the  traditional  claim  that  he  could  reveal  on  request 
to  a  patient  the  cause  of  his  ailment  even  if  it  were  100  kilometres  away. 
As  Mrs.  Takalo  understood  it,  the  Old  Man  could  heal  any  disease  (484). 

Wizard  legends,  which  are  widely  distributed  throughout  Eastern  Karelia 
and  Finland,  were  few  in  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire.  She  had  nevertheless 
heard  from  her  sister  who  worked  in  Kiestinki  about  an  old,  married  woman 
in  Kieretti  who  roused  snakes  (395,  682,  1288).  In  the  end,  another  witch 
gave  her  such  a  forceful  retort  that  she  could  no  longer  protect  herself.  The 
snakes  crawled  up  from  her  shoulders  into  her  mouth  and  she  had  to  go  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  die.12  Later,  Marina  Takalo  heard  in  Ii,  Ostrobotnia  a 
common  migratory  legend  about  two  wizards  who  roused  a  bear.13  The  distance 
between  the  men  was  200  kilometres.  Each  roused  the  bear  in  turn  to  attack 
the  other’s  cattle.  Finally  the  bear  fell  dead  on  the  moor  and  the  contest 
ended  in  a  draw  (417,  931). 

The  patvaskas,  or  spokesmen,  of  each  settlement  were  commissioned  to 
act  as  go-betweens  and  as  masters  of  wedding  ceremonies.14  They  were  seers 
who  directed  the  wedding  ceremonies  and,  through  words  of  warning  and 
incantations,  shielded  the  bridal  couple  from  the  curses  of  those  boding  them 
ill.  In  setting  out  for  the  bride’s  house  the  patvaska  went  as  a  guide,  as  it 
were,  ahead  of  the  party  in  order  to  shield  it  with  precautionary  measures 
against  curses.15  Many  spokesman  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  wizard  in 
their  community. 

The  class  of  specialists  was  comprised  of  those  persons  usually  active  in 
their  own  settlement  to  whom  people  often  resorted  when  a  crisis  affected 
a  single  occupation  or  in  case  of  some  particular  sickness.  Thus,  in  Taavo, 
Huotari  Nikitin  was  employed  against  the  bears,  while  in  Oulanka,  Mikko 
Mironaine  and  Iivana  Nikitin  released  missing  livestock  from  the  wood 
cover  (§  19.9.).  At  the  parish  village  there  was  a  specialist  in  breaking  spells 
cast  upon  animals,  Ossippa  Mastinov,  who  at  Marina’s  homestead  in  Taavo 
revived  a  calf  thought  to  be  dead  (542).  There  was  even  a  specialist  for  driving 
away  bedbugs,  Jussi  Homane  from  Vartielampi.  Both  Stepanie  Nikitin  as 
well  as  her  daughter,  Marina  Takalo,  specialized  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
healing  of  infectious  diseases  that  they  were  employed  as  community  healers  in 
this  field.  Ohvo  Isakoff  from  Taavo  was  a  bloodstopper,  while  the  sexual 
problems  of  Oulankan  residents  as  well  as  the  illnesses  caught  from  handling 
human  excrement  were  the  speciality  of  Vasilei  Nikitin.  A  healing  was  usually 
rewarded  by  a  fair  amount  of  money,  although  this  was  voluntary  (1245). 

Unlike  wizards  and  settlement  specialists,  family  diagnosticians  or  healers 
used  rites  in  accordance  with  the  collective  tradition.  In  case  of  distress,  a 
family  turned  first  to  one  of  its  members.  If  the  family  diagnostician’s  expertise 
was  insufficient  for  curing  the  malady,  he  directed  the  patient  to  a  specialist 
or  a  master  wizard.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the  nearest  doctor 
was  in  Kuusamo  in  Finland  —  70  kilometres  true  distance  from  Oulanka 
village.  One  did  not  go  there  because  of  any  minor  ailment. 

I  he  last  category  of  conjurers  included  persons  who  performed  witchcraft 
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in  order  to  injure  others  or  damage  their  luck.  These  sorcerers  were  usually 
members  of  the  out-group,  e.g.  evil-minded  neighbours,  or  villagers,  but 
sometimes  the  sorcerers  and  their  victims  were  even  members  of  the  same 
extended  family.  They  conjured  through  cursing,  “eyeing,”  or  other  means. 
For  example,  in  order  to  deprive  one  household’s  daughter-in-law  of  off¬ 
spring,  some  women  of  the  parish  village  filled  her  mattress  with  the  teeth 
of  a  corpse,  some  mice,  and  the  feces  of  a  dead  person  (1007). 

28.2.  The  Lapp  Shaman  Transformed  into  a  Bear.  The  legend  about  the  shaman 
who  turned  into  a  bear  was  of  Lapp  origin.16 


Once  upon  a  time  a  man  walks  with  a  rifle  there  in  the  forest.  For  one  day  he  walks, 
shoots  game  and  finds  shelter  for  the  night.  He  had  a  skillet  with  him  because  there  were 
no  tins  in  the  old  days.  He  took  up  lodgings,  made  the  fire,  started  to  cook,  skinned  a  wood 
grouse,  started  to  cook  it.  He  looks:  a  bear  is  coming!  He  grabbed  the  rifle  in  order  to  shoot 
the  bear.  The  bear  was  really  muddy  and  covered  with  ice.  When  he  tries  to  shoot,  the  bear 
goes  behind  a  tree  for  cover.  Again  when  he  throws  the  rifle  aside,  the  bear  sneaks  nearer. 
Many  times  he  tried  to  shoot,  but  when  he  sees  that  the  bear  hides  itself,  he  doesn’t  shoot. 
He  then  let  the  bear  come  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire  and  he  boiled  thick  pea  soup,  made 
a  trough  out  of  a  log  and  gave  some  soup  to  the  bear.  They  slept  the  night  by  the  same  fire. 
In  the  morning  they  got  up;  the  bear  went  his  way.  Wherever  it  had  come  from,  that’s 
where  it  headed  for.  The  man  thought:  “I  wonder  where  it’s  been  wallowing  because  it’s 
so  covered  with  ice?”  He  went  to  the  riverside;  the  river  was  near.  Well,  another  bear  had 
been  left  in  the  river,  fallen  through  the  ice  and  drowned.  He  lifted  the  bear  ashore  and 
skinned  it.  Underneath  the  skin  there’s  a  big  belt,  a  money  belt.  He  took  the  money,  became 
well-off  and  lived  in  the  world. 

He  went  to  some  hotel  in  a  town.  A  man  sits  at  a  table:  “Come  over  here  for  coffee!” 
The  man  goes  to  sit  at  the  same  table  to  drink  coffee.  “You  don’t  know  me,”  says  the  man 
who  summons  him.  —  “No,  I  don’t  know  you.”  —  “I  am  that  bear.  Now  I  am  a  man. 
1  am  that  bear  who  ate  wood  grouse  soup  by  you  and  who  was  by  the  same  fire.  Did  you 
find  the  other  one  from  the  river?  We  were  travelling  together  and  we  both  fell  in.  The 
other  drowned  but  I  got  out  and  all  my  life  I’m  happy  and  grateful  that  you  saved  me, 
that  you  let  me  come  to  the  fire  and  even  gave  me  food!”  The  man  said:  “I  found  the  other 
one  and  when  I  skinned  it,  there  was  a  large  sum  of  money.”  —  “So  it  was,”  says  the  other, 
“his  money  was  left  there  and  then  I  went  away  with  my  own  money”  (437,  711,  887,  930). 


In  the  Lapp  tradition  the  corresponding  narratives  were  often  totemistic 
myths  which  told  of  the  marriage  between  a  bear  and  a  human.17  Also  inter¬ 
esting  in  this  regard  was  the  following  remark  by  Mrs.  Takalo:  “And  this  is 
where  it’s  come  from,  the  human  race  from  the  bear”  (930).  Motif-historically, 
it  was  a  question  of  the  legend  about  a  shaman  who  had  turned  into  a  bear.18 
The  mention  of  the  belt  referred  to  a  shaman’s  attire.19  The  style  of  this 
legend  was  reminiscent  of  a  folk  tale;  both  the  opening  and  the  ending  were 
tale-like  formulas.  The  frequency  and  variability  of  the  episodes,  as  well 
as  certain  details,  visits  to  cafes  and  conversations  held  there,  were  all  typical 
of  folk  tales.  Even  though  the  style  and  the  content  of  the  narrative  pointed 
to  a  folk  tale,  nevertheless  the  verificative  value  was  so  high,  that  the  story 
could  also  be  described  as  an  aetiological  and  verificative  legend.  Mrs.  Takalo 
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heard  the  legend  at  home  from  her  father  when  he  was  telling  it  to  some 
Finnish  reindeer  herdsmen. 

Mrs.  Takalo  revealed  spontaneously  her  view  regarding  the  truth  value 
of  this  narrative  when  she  remarked  to  the  interviewer,  “Look,  in  the  old 
days  people  did  change  into  bears,  they  walked  as  bears  and  truly  this  is  as 
true  as  the  last  teller  who  lives.  That’s  where  this  story  now  ends.  Which 
is  it,  a  folk  tale  or  a  true  story?”  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  it  was  a  “real 
occurrence”  (437).  She  observed,  “Before  men  have  walked  as  bears,  but 
nowadays  there  isn’t  that  sort  of  witchcraft”  (887).  In  her  opinion,  the  legend 
was  by  no  means  unbelievable  because  even  on  television  figures  change  their 
appearance  (887).  Mrs.  Takalo  pointed  out  that  the  flayed  carcass  of  a  bear 
resembles  wery  much  the  body  of  a  human  being  (930). 

28.3.  The  Old  Man  of  Katoslampi  as  District  Wizard.  Mrs.  Takalo  could  not, 
despite  my  questioning,  recall  the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of  Katoslampi. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  same  Missei  Vasiljeff  or  Mikko 
Vasilius,  whom  the  folkloristic  collector  Heikki  Merilainen  interviewed  in 
1888 — 89  at  the  hamlet  of  Katoslampi.20  Missei  recounted  that  he  had 
acquired  his  knowledge  from  the  Lapps  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Kouta  in  Knazoi,  and  during  his  travels  from  the  Finns  of  Ostrobotnia.  Missei 
Vasiljeff’s  repertoire  of  incantations  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  which 
Merilainen  ever  succeeded  in  collecting.  The  wizard  did  not  trust  all  his 
information  to  the  interviewer  because  he  feared  it  would  be  misused.  Missei 
said,  among  other  things,  that  he  could  fly  through  the  air  as  a  “witch’s 
arrow”  ( noidan  nuoli,  cf.  §  29.5.)  like  the  Lapps  do,  or  walk  through  fire. 
He  said  that  he  knew  how  to  capture  both  the  King  of  the  Forest  and  the 
Devil.  If  one  went  to  church  at  night  with  the  Devil’s  thumb  between  one’s 
teeth,  one  could  learn  what  one  wanted  to  know.21 

In  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire,  there  were  two  memorates  dealing  with 
the  Old  Man  of  Katoslampi,  both  of  which  were  based  on  secondhand  ac¬ 
counts.  Once  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  Iivana  Nikitin  took  his 
relative  Jelessei  Isakoff,  who  had  become  mentally  deranged,  to  Katoslampi. 
The  only  remembered  detail  was  the  dream  the  wizard  had  the  night  before 
and  told  his  wife  (464).  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted: 

When  the  Old  Man  had  got  up  from  sleeping,  he  said  to  his  wife,  “We  will  get  visitors 
today.  Brothers  are  coming.  The  younger  brother  is  sick,  very  dark-complexioned,  black 
hair,  black  beard,  broad  face,  broad  low  nose.  His  mouth  is  crooked;  there  is  a  scar  on  his 
mouth,"  because  the  hook  of  a  trolling  spoon  had  pierced  Jelessei’s  chin.  “The  older  brother 
is  brown-haired,  with  a  brown  beard,  a  small  face  and  in  his  right  ear  lobe  there’s  a  potatolike 
node.’’  And  when  these  had  gone  there,  they  were  told,  that  the  Old  Man  had  said  on 
the  basis  of  a  dream  that  such  strangers  are  coming  today  (137). 


Dreams  about  people  going  to  visit  wise  men  were  a  common  motif  both 
in  Finnish  and  Karelian  legends.22  Mrs.  Takalo  supposed  that  the  evil  spirit 
had  shown  the  wizard  the  visitors  in  a  dream  (855).  About  the  healing  act 
itself  Mrs.  1  akalo  did  not  have  any  conception,  but  she  did  not  consider 
this  to  be  any  drawback.  “Those  wizards  didn’t  recite  when  there  were 
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others  to  hear;  they  just  mumbled  quietly”  (137).  Thus,  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
opinion,  visitors  could  not  know  how  the  Old  Man  of  Katoslampi  healed.  In 
any  case,  she  added,  “My  uncle  came  back  healthy  and  he  died  healthy”  (195). 

The  ability  to  reveal  the  cause  of  an  illness  was  the  central  theme  in  another 
memorate  describing  the  visit  of  Houro  Bastukoff  of  Vartielampi  to  the  wizard 
of  Katoslampi.  The  Old  Man  would  have  taken  revenge  against  the  instigator, 
if  the  patient  had  allowed  it.  This  also  was  a  common  motif  in  wizard  legends 
and  indicated  that  the  Old  Man’s  personality  lacked  contours,  that  he  was, 
in  fact,  the  prototype  of  a  Vienan  wizard,  upon  which  motif  attraction, 23  had 
elaborated. 

Motif  attraction  and  stereotypy  are  characterically  the  stronger,  the  further 
the  tradition  has  gone  both  in  time  and  place  from  its  point  of  origin.  Thus, 
for  example,  Huotari  Nikitin  of  Taavo  acquired  in  the  Kuusamo  tradition 
of  the  1960s24  the  prototypical  features  of  a  Vienan  wizard,  although  these 
features  were  not  yet  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  in  the 
memorates  of  Oulanka. 

28.4.  Local  Bloodstopper  Ohvo  Isakoff.  In  Taavo  Marina  Takalo  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  follow  the  practice  of  bloodstopping  specialist  Ohvo  Isakoff. 
He  was  a  typical  village  healer,  whom  the  residents  of  Taavo,  Oulanka  and 
Kormohonkyla  consulted  when  in  need  (488).  Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  three 
occasions  on  which  Ohvo  had  caused  bleeding  to  stop.  She  herself  was  the 
patient  in  the  first  case,  in  the  second  the  patient  was  Ohvo’s  nephew,  and 
in  the  third,  Iivana  Porotkin  from  Kormohonkyla.  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
account  the  old  man  did  not  recite  the  words  of  the  incantation  aloud  but 
mumbled  them  to  himself  while  spitting  all  over  (128).  In  her  view  this 
bloodstopper  also  cast  a  spell  upon  the  object  which  had  caused  the  wound. 
Consequently  a  shotgun  which  had  injured  Ohvo’s  nephew  did  not  bag  one 
more  squirrel  after  the  gun  had  been  bitten  (178).  In  addition  to  the  “curses 
of  the  blood,”  Ohvo  Isakoff  cured  the  injuries  caused  by  fire. 

He  did  not  state  a  fee  for  his  healings.  Payment  was  voluntary  so  one  could 
give  what  one  wanted  to  (1 102).  Because  the  man  had  been  a  double  amputee 
for  40  years,  he  had  to  be  carried.  Marina  Takalo  sometimes  carried  “the 
deceased  to  the  sauna,  beat  him  with  a  bath  whisk,  washed  him  and  received 
his  thanks  in  payment.”  At  that  time  she  also  asked  for  the  incantation25 
against  the  “curses  of  iron”  ( raudanvihat )  and  the  blood-stopping  words  which 
she  later  performed  for  the  interviewer  (1102). 

28.5.  Local  Healer  Vasilei  Nikitin.  Vasilei  Nikitin  of  the  parish  village  of 
Oulanka  was  a  local  healer  whose  speciality  was  sexual  problems  and  the 
illnesses  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  handling  of  human  excrement.  He 
presented  the  diagnosis  belonging  to  the  healing  act  by  looking  into  a  liquor 
glass.  Vasilei  was  also  employed  as  a  bather  to  improve  marital  luck,  e.g. 
to  cure  infertility  and  impotency  (1007).  If  a  young  couple  did  not  get  off¬ 
spring,  Vasilei  was  fetched  to  bathe  them.  While  bathing  them  he  conjured. 
According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  his  incantations  brought  results  (1007).  She  added, 
“Sakune’s  Vasilei  was  a  little  rougher  than  tooth.”  In  other  rite  descriptions 
in  which  Vasilei  was  a  healer,  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  marital  luck  was 
witchcraft  (cf.  §  9.4.). 
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28.6.  Household  Diagnosticians  and  Healers.  The  family  healers  at  the  Vanha- 
talo  estate  were,  depending  upon  the  illness,  either  Marina  Takalo’s  father 
Iivana  or  her  mother  Stepanie  Nikitin.  Her  mother’s  speciality  was  infections, 
which  she  healed  in  the  village  as  well.  Mrs.  Takalo  supposed  that  her  father 
knew  more  about  diseases  than  her  mother  (419).  The  number  of  incantations 
and  rite  descriptions  learned  from  her  mother  was,  however,  considerably 
greater  than  of  those  learned  from  her  father.  This  was  due  both  to  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  her  mother  to  teach  and  to  the  close  relationship  between  mother 
and  daughter.  Information  about  conjury  trickled  from  her  father  only  during 
the  concrete  healing  dramas. 

For  example,  Iivana  Nikitin  would  bathe  other  family  members  for  curative 
purposes  only  when  specially  asked  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Takalo  observed  that, 
“father  had  such  a  charge,  that  if  a  sickness  came  from  witchcraft  or  whatnot, 
he  healed  it  but  did  not  tell  anyone  how  it  was  done.”  As  proof  of  her  father’s 
skill  she  told  the  following  memorate  based  upon  personal  experience: 

Once  I  was  sick  the  whole  summer.  I  felt  bad.  It  was  hay  harvest  time.  I  cried  when 
I  left  for  the  field  and  I  cried  when  I  came  back,  because  I  was  sick.  Mother  said  to  father, 
“Take  and  bathe  that  Marina.”  —  “The  hell  I  won’t!”  father  had  cursed.  —  “Is  it  better 
to  see  her  ill  like  that?”  — -  “Well,  she  does  walk  about  in  the  woods.”  —  “Yes,  she  leaves 
crying  and  she  comes  back  crying;  she  hasn’t  done  that  before!”  Finally  father  heated  the 
sauna,  bathed  me,  babbled  something  or  another  to  himself  but  didn’t  say  anything  I 
heard.  I  lay  on  the  sauna  platform.  He  beat  me  with  a  bath  whisk  (850). 


Marina  Takalo’s  husband  Olli  had  been  frightened  by  the  sight  of  blood 
until  the  First  World  War,  but  after  he  had  been  wounded,  he  too  became 
a  skillful  healer  of  the  “curses  of  blood.”  He  was  in  charge  of  the  healing  of 
cuts  at  home,  and  his  methods  were  similar  to  those  already  described  (180). 
Olli  also  mastered  the  technique  of  harehtimine  (1516).  Through  it  he  “es¬ 
corted”  the  evil  away  from  the  sufferers. 

28.7.  The  Verificative  Function  of  Witchcraft  Tradition.  The  witchcraft  and 
conjurer  tradition,  which  Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  during  the  1960s  in  Finland, 
had  in  large  part  the  function  of  verification:  “Here  it’s  said  that  there’s  no 
such  thing  as  witchcraft,  but  there  is!”  (160)  Her  tradition  was  localized  in 
Viena.  Many  of  the  legends  and  memorates,  when  told  in  the  “strange” 
Finnish  culture  appeared  to  have  the  further  verificative  function  of  proving 
to  listeners  that,  “wizards  there  have  been  in  Karelia  in  the  old  days”  (785). 

Mrs.  Takalo  liked  to  measure  the  efficacy  of  the  wise  men,  the  healers  and 
their  methods  by  the  number  of  illnesses  they  had  cured.  She  assured  me  that 
the  people  of  Viena  lived  longer  and  suffered  less  from  illnesses  than  the  Finns 
of  today  because  “the  wizards  and  their  witchcraft  were  sure”  (160).  “That’s 
why  there  were  no  mentally  ill  people  there.  One  became  insane  through 
somebody  else’s  witchcraft  and  the  wizards  healed  that”  (485). 

Mrs.  I  akalo  was  also  convinced  that  the  sorcery  of  Vienan  wizards’  would 
be  effective  even  today,  if  there  only  were  such  men  and  people  had  faith  in 
them.  About  the  Old  Man  of  Katoslampi  Mrs.  Takalo  declared  convincingly, 
If  there  was  such  an  oldster  here,  yes,  indeed,  murderers  and  thieves  would 
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be  found  out!  They’d  have  to  walk  right  here  and  confess  that  they’ve  done 
it  (137).  “Yes  indeed,  even  those  murderers  would  be  found  out  if  there 
were  those  bygone  oldsters  —  the  wizards  of  Karelia.  They  certainly  conjured 
there.  Oh  my  heavens!”  (135) 

29.  ETHNOMEDICINE  AND  THE  AETIOLOGY  OF  DISEASES 

29.1.  An  Aetiological  Typology  for  Diseases.  Marina  Takalo’s  expertise  in  the 
field  of  Viena’s  pathology  and  ethnomedicine  was  quite  remarkable.  She 
recognized  50  different  diseases  and  maladies  found  in  humans.  For  these 
she  found  five  dominant  explanations,26  viz.:  accidents,  sorcery,  infections, 
God’s  will,  and  even  a  hermeneutic  snake.  Other  maladies  had  no  established 
causes.  Marina  Takalo  knew  approximately  one  hundred  ways  of  treating 
illnesses,  and  she  personally  tried  to  heal  many  maladies  in  the  family  circle 
when  the  situation  demanded  it.  The  scheme  of  a  healing  drama 27  consisted 
essentially  of  two  parts:  the  diagnosis  of  the  illness  and  the  healing  act,28 
often  including  bathing  in  the  sauna  and  the  recitation  of  an  incantation. 
Most  of  her  reports  of  healings  belonged  to  the  genre  of  rite  descriptions, 
sixteen  included  a  verbal  rite  formula,  or  incantation. 

The  most  easily  diagnosible  group  of  ailments  consisted  of  injuries.  Their 
cause,  e.g.  a  knife,  could  actually  be  seen  and  the  marks  left  on  the  human 
body  were  likewise  easily  observable.  A  witch’s  arrow  (§  29.5.)  could  be 
distinguished  from  common  cuts  and  injuries  because  the  skin  was  not  broken 
even  if  the  muscle  was  bloody.  According  to  the  second  aetiology,  an  ailment 
was  caused  by  other  people,  was  due  to  “evil  folk.”  The  maladies  belonging 
to  this  category  were  generally  named  “curses.”  Terms  such  as  “eyeing”,  the 
“evil  eye,”  and  “witch’s  arrow”  were  also  common.  Another  central  explana¬ 
tion  for  an  illness  was  infection :  “The  disease  had  been  thrown  or  flung  out 
of  the  earth,  water,  sauna,  fire,”  or  else  it  was  contracted  through  contact 
with  a  corpse  or  from  the  eating  of  death  soils.  Most  of  the  “thrown”  diseases 
were  skin  diseases.  The  fourth  group  of  diseases  were  termed  God’s  illnesses. 
They  were  explained  as  “sent  by  God,”  and  their  cure  was  held  to  be  beyond 
human  capabilities.  To  my  question  as  to  the  gravest  disease  I  regularly 
received  the  reply,  “smallpox,  that  is,  big  scurf”  (1175).  Mrs.  Takalo  set 
bloody  dysentery  in  second  place,  and  the  “great  illness,”  typhoid,  in  third. 
The  so-called  “worm  explanation29  often  came  into  effect  in  connection  with 
internal  diseases:  The  person  was  ill  because  an  outsider,  a  snake,  had  forced 
its  way  into  his  body.  The  function  of  the  snake  explanation  was  to  clarify 
where  an  illness,  which  could  not  be  provided  with  a  positive  cause,  had 
originated. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  with  ascribed  causes,  Marina  Takalo  knew  the 
symptoms  and  remedies  for  a  great  many  other  traditional  or  modern  ailments 
of  unknown  origin.  I  have  grouped  these  for  convenience’s  sake  into  mental 
illnesses,  total  ailments,  skin  diseases,  head  ailments,  dental  illnesses,  women’s 
ailments  and  children’s  illnesses. 

29.2.  Injuries  and  Cuts.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  bleeding  would  stop  if  the 
object  which  had  cut  one  was  bitten  and  spat  upon.30  This  was  the  method 
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bloodstopper  Ohvo  Isakoff  (§  28.4.)  of  Taavo  employed  (20).  If  the  wound 
came  from  an  axe,  the  old  man  bit  and  spat  upon  the  axe  which  had  caused 
the  injury  so  that  the  cut  turned  white  (127).  When  Marina  Takalo  received 
a  cut  from  a  tree  branch  in  the  woods  it  was  important  that  her  children 
remembered  to  bring  the  bloodstopper  precisely  that  branch  which  had 
caused  the  cut  (20).  When  a  sheath  knife  had  caused  a  cut,  the  knife  was 
“chewed”  and  an  incantation  was  recited  three  times.  According  to  Mrs. 
Takalo,  the  oldster  did  not  recite  the  words  of  the  incantation  aloud  but 
mumbled  them  to  himself  while  spitting  all  over  (128).  He  also  cast  a  spell 
upon  the  object  which  had  caused  the  wound. 

Mrs.  Takalo  later  added  that  cuts  were  healed  in  the  sauna.  While  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  short  incantation31  one  had  to  spit  three  times  into  the  cut  and 
into  the  oven  (123). 

The  intention  was  not  actually  to  heal  the  cut,  but  to  take  precautionary 
measures  against  the  “curses  of  the  sauna,”  i.e.  against  infections  contracted 
in  the  sauna  (791). 32  As  medicine  for  open  cuts  she  used  butter  (1159).  This 
was,  according  to  her  account,  common  practice  in  Viena. 

29.3.  Fractured  Bones  and  Dislocations.  The  Takalos  appear  to  have  followed 
Oulankan  tradition  in  considering  mercury  a  universal  remedy  for  fractured 
bones  and  broken  arms  and  legs  (525). 33  The  idea  was  that  mercury,  being 
a  liquid  metal,  would  penetrate  into  the  fractured  bones  and  patch  them 
while  it  hardened.  Once  in  Kuusamo  parish  during  the  1920s  when  Marina 
Takalo  fell  on  a  stone,  she  followed  the  advice  of  a  housewife  and  applied 
a  drop  of  quicksilver  to  the  bruise.  In  the  morning  the  stinging  pain  had 
vanished  (525).  Mrs.  Takalo  gave  her  husband  the  same  as  medicine  following 
his  accident  in  Kemi  in  1949.  Two  of  his  ribs  broke  and  a  third  was  fractured. 
Olli  recovered  after  three  weeks  sick  leave  (1302). 

Mrs.  Takalo  did  not  know  the  incantation  against  sprains  and  dislocations.34 
Instead  she  learned  from  a  Kuusamo  man  how  to  make  the  supportive  string35 
for  dislocations.  Three  different  threads  were  used  and  they  were  knotted 
nine  times.  The  string  could  also  be  made  solely  of  grey  thread,  in  which 
case  no  knots  were  tied.  The  thread  was  simply  wound  and  the  ends  were 
made  fast  (742,  1132).  Mrs.  Takalo  said  she  had  made  such  a  supportive 
thread  “one  hundred  thousand  times”  (1132). 

29.4.  Conjured  Ailments.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion,  an  illness  caused  by 
eyeing  or  sorcery  could  be  cured  through  witchcraft.  The  phrase  “releasing 
from  eyeing'  36  referred  to  this.  The  freeing  was  more  difficult  if  the  eyeing 
had  been  directed  at  the  inner  organs.  Curses  or  illnesses  caused  by  “death 
soils  could  be  healed  only  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  or  not  at  all.  There 
were  releasers  of  curses  in  every  settlement.  In  the  cases  felt  to  be  most  serious, 
as  with  mental  illnesses,  help  was  sought  from  the  district  wizards.  The  people 
of  Oulanka  visited  the  renowned  Old  Man  of  Katoslampi,  as  mentioned 
earlier  (§  28.3.).  Marina  Takalo  herself  followed  the  same  principle  when 
trying  to  heal  her  husband’s  impotence  in  the  beginning  of  the  marriage. 
She  considered  her  husband  innocent  because  “it  was  done  to  him”  by  her 
mother-in-law.  To  further  explain  her  view  Mrs.  Takalo  presented  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  the  malady:  That  which  is  made  ill  through  witchcraft  is  also 
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cured  by  witchcraft.  And  so,  following  the  advice  of  the  women  of  the  village, 
in  the  sauna  she  wiped  her  perspiration  onto  a  towel  with  which  her  husband 
later  dried  himself.  Mrs.  Takalo  related  that,  “when  Olli  came  home  he 
was  at  first  like  a  bear,  but  after  he  bathed  and  wiped  himself,  he  was  like  a 
lamb  in  the  evening.”  (468) 

The  most  common  diagnosis  in  the  same  case  of  diseases  inside  the  human 
body  were  curses:  The  victim  had  been  cursed  or  eyed  by  other  people.  It 
was  also  believed  that  curses  could  be  healed  through  sorcery.  As  an  example, 
Marina  Takalo  told  about  her  brother  Huoti  who  had  ridden  a  horse  over 
a  frozen  lake  in  springtime  (1268)  and  had  fallen  through.  When  Huoti  came 
home  he  was  “all  mixed  up.”  His  mother  asked,  “Did  you  swear?”  — -  “Yes, 
we  swore  and  conjured.”  The  traditional  explanation  was  in  this  case  the 
“curse’s  point."  The  men  had  cursed  as  they  dragged  the  horses  and  loads 
out  of  the  water.  The  subsequent  healing  act,  including  the  recitation  of  a 
charm,  took  place  by  the  dunghill  just  before  going  to  bed. 

29.5.  The  Witch’s  Arrow.  The  witch’s  arrow  was  a  common  aetiology 
belonging  to  the  category  of  conjured  illnesses,  - —  also  to  that  of  projectile 
explanations.37  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  the  witch’s  arrow  was  set  in  motion 
by  a  curse  or  by  the  “evil  spirit.”  It  actualized  in  visions  where  it  was  seen 
as  a  flying,  horsehair-like  streak  with  a  cottony  tuft  at  its  end  (1242). 

Marina  Takalo  knew  five  memorates  about  the  witch’s  arrow.  The  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  first  were  experienced  by  Olonja  Nikitin  (523),  who  was  alone 
fetching  some  rye  by  waggon  from  the  riihi-barn  in  the  evening.  When  the 
witch’s  arrow  hit  the  horse,  the  shafts  of  the  waggon  broke  and  Olonja  was 
left  sitting  on  the  waggonload.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  the  witch’s  arrow  was 
caused  also  in  this  case  by  a  curse.  That  same  evening  Muarie  Nikitin,  the 
old  lady  of  the  Vanhatalo  household  and  Usti  Nikitin,  the  mistress  of  the 
Huotarila  homestead  had  quarrelled  and  cursed  each  other  (523).  Mrs. 
Takalo  related  that  she  saw  a  witch’s  arrow  while  walking  across  a  field 
one  afternoon.  The  arrow  flew  past  her  in  a  northeasterly  direction  with 
the  end  fluttering  about  20  metres  from  the  ground  (1243).  Marina  Takalo 
interpreted  the  phenomenon  to  be  a  witch’s  arrow  on  the  basis  of  the  shape 
traditionally  ascribed  to  it  and  resolutely  disputed  the  various  natural  ex¬ 
planations  offered  her. 

According  to  Oulanka’s  collective  tradition,  a  sudden  illness  was  ascribed 
to  the  witch’s  arrow.  Similarly  the  diseases  and  sudden  deaths  of  animals 
were  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  arrow.  It  usually  hit  an  animal,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  also  a  human,  causing  a  severe  piercing  sensation  (1241).  Marina  Takalo, 
completely  in  accord  with  the  information  her  parents  had  passed  on,  thought 
the  witch’s  arrow  never  went  through  the  skin  but  always  through  the  muscles. 
It  left  a  bloody  bruise  (538).  The  witch’s  arrow  could  also  cause  mental 
illness,  which  in  this  case  was  healed  by  oneself  conjuring  with  the  witch’s 
arrow  ( 1 244) . 

29.6.  The  Evil  Eye  and  the  Nightmare.  Before  punishing  a  naughty  child, 
one  had  to  find  out  whether  the  child  was  mischievous  because  of  “eyeing”  or 
of  his  own  free  will.  In  the  former  case  spanking  was  of  no  avail;  one  had  to 
resort  to  incantations  or,  in  the  most  serious  cases,  to  healers. 
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According  to  a  belief  tradition  common  in  northern  Viena,  the  “night¬ 
mare”  ( yonitkettaja )  was  a  being  which  visited  an  infant  as  a  result  of  someone’s 
abuse,  i.e.  because  of  the  “evil  eye.”  In  Oulankan  tradition  the  arrival  of 
the  nightmare  was  invariably  caused  by  the  visit  of  two  women,  one  of  whom 
raised  a  row  and  maligned  the  child  while  the  other  speculated  about  the 
result  of  this  upon  the  baby.  One  could  guard  against  the  nightmare  by 
putting  a  gun  or  picture  of  one  under  the  pillow  of  a  male  child  or  shears 
under  a  little  girl’s  pillow  and  by  saying  the  charm,  “Here’s  a  place  of  work 
for  you;  don’t  touch  my  child!”  Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  her  own  children  did 
not  suffer  because  of  the  nigtmare,  but  her  daughter’s  children  did  because 
two  strange  women  had  gone  to  see  them.  After  the  visit,  one  of  the  children 
cried  for  two  months  on  end.  Mrs.  Takalo  took  the  grandchild  to  be  bathed 
bv  one  of  the  women.  After  this  woman,  who  had  wondered  about  the  result 
of  the  fracas,  revealed  her  speculations  and  bathed  the  infant,  it  passed  its 
nights  peacefully  (348,  746). 

If  the  child  was  troublesome,  he  would  be  cured  if  one  spat  while  crossing 
a  river  and  swore,  “Stay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river!”  Also  in  this  case  it 
was  believed  that  the  malady  was  caused  by  a  supernatural  being  and  was 
not  the  child’s  own  fault.  The  banishing  rite  was  a  traditional  remedy. 

29.7.  A  Memorate  about  the  Cursed  Follower.  Of  Marina  Takalo’s  brothers 
and  sisters,  Hilippa  Nikitin  seems  to  have  been  the  most  interested  in  super¬ 
natural  tradition.  He  also  had  personal  memorates  about  most  of  Oulanka’s 
supernatural  beings. 

Hilippa  was  a  real  girl’s  hoodwinker,  didn’t  take  anyone  for  his  wife,  just  always  hood¬ 
winked  them.  Then  they  tried  to  conjure  so  Hilippa  would  get  into  a  pinch.  They  conjured 
so  that  there  was  a  “follower  ( perassakulkija )”  behind  Hilippa  for  three  years.  Nothing’s 
to  be  seen,  but  somebody  always  walks  one  step  behind.  Always  when  one  walks  alone, 
there’s  a  walker  behind.  Somebody  told  him  a  trick  for  getting  rid  of  the  follower:  “When 
you  cross  a  brook,  when  you  go  over  a  bridge,  don’t  go  to  the  other  bank,  but  just  to  the 
other  end.  Start  to  raise  a  row,  offer  resistance,  supply  your  hand  with  a  stick,  swing,  make 
noise,  shout  and  curse,  and  you’ll  be  rid  of  it!”  And  my  brother  Hilippa  went  to  the  Kanka- 
hanpera  brook,  took  a  stick  with  him,  went  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  raised  a  storm ;  the  being 
disappeared  and  didn’t  appear  behind  him  after  that  (969). 


Marina  Takalo  had  heard  the  story  first  from  other  people,  but  asked  Hilippa 
about  it  later.  She  was  convinced  of  the  story’s  credibility:  “And  this  is  a 
fact  because  the  last  teller  lives,  but  anyway  this  is  a  fact;  what  else  could 
it  have  been?  (969)  To  my  question  of  how  it  could  be  known  that  the  being 
had  been  created  through  sorcery,  Mrs.  Takalo  offered  the  reply,  “It  doesn’t 
turn  out  like  that  otherwise  (969).  The  expression  with  which  she  depicted 
the  follower  was  also  interesting,  “It  had  rushed  about  with  the  force  of  a 
guardian  spirit.  Then  it  disappeared”  (159).  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion, 
Hilippa  did  not  become  nervous  because  he  was  brave,  “rougher  than  tooth” 
(159).  In  another  version  she  described  her  brother’s  behaviour  as  follows. 
“He  cursed  in  the  guardian  spirits  and  jumped”  (397). 38 

The  ritual  used  was  traditional.  Supernatural  beings  were  believed  to 
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leave  people  in  peace  by  flowing  water.  For  example,  a  Lapp  chased  by  a 
dead-child  being  ( dpdrd )  would  hurry  to  a  body  of  water  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  being.  Water  was,  however,  not  an  effective  obstacle  if  the  body  of 
the  child  had  been  transported  over  water.39 

29.8.  The  Aetiology  and  Curative  Rites  for  Thrown  Diseases.  Heittynyt,  or  “thrown 
one,”40  was  the  name  for  any  ailment  thought  to  be  contracted  from  water, 
earth,  fire,  or  sauna.  As  mentioned  above,  most  thrown  diseases  affected 
the  skin.  The  ailment  arising  from  the  soil  was  named  maahine,  or  “earthy 
one.”41  Some  rashes  came  from  the  realm  of  the  spirit  of  the  water.  Mrs. 
Takalo  explicated, 

When  that  sort  of  rash,  scurf,  came,  they  said  that  it’s  an  infection  thrown,  that  is,  flung 
out  of  the  earth  or  water.  If  it  oozed  puss  it  came  from  the  water  or  wet  soil.  If  it  was  dry, 
it  came  from  dry  earth.  There’s  so  much  of  that  rash  even  here  in  Finland,  —  infections 
from  earth  or  water,  which  even  the  doctors  can’t  cure.  There  the  wizards  cured  it.  At  our 
home  mother  was  a  real  expert  in  that  (730). 


Part  and  parcel  of  the  healing  ceremony  was  the  ascertainment  of  the  origin 
of  the  disease.  Generally  the  patient  himself  had  some  idea  of  where  the  ailment 
had  come  from.  For  example,  he  might  have  drunk  suspect  water  or  lain 
somewhere  and  later  wondered  whether  his  malady  had  come  from  that  (186). 
Otherwise,  the  afflicted  person  had  to  be  induced  to  remember  some  critical 
place  or  event  possibly  giving  rise  to  his  illness  (923).  According  to  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  notion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  drive  the  disease  out  at  the 
same  location  where  it  had  been  contracted  (923).  However,  her  mother, 
in  healing  infections,  did  not  usually  take  the  sufferers  to  the  supposed  place 
of  infection,  but  merely  turned  and  faced  the  direction  from  which  the  ailment 
had  come  (730).  Then  the  exorcism  named  heitanta  (counter-throwing)  could 
be  performed.  An  incantation  was  recited  three  times. 

If  it  was  assumed  that  the  skin  disease  had  come  from  the  earth,42  the  fol¬ 
lowing  had  to  be  chanted: 

Golden  king  of  the  earth 
Motherly  lady  of  the  earth, 

I  pronounce  my  greatest,  smallest,  medium, 
what  ever  I  may  have  reflected,  mused  upon, 
stepped  upon,  thought,  prossi,  (forgive  me) 
take  your  own,  recover  your  evil, 
give  me  back  my  good  once  more.43 


If  it  was  thought  that  a  skin  disease  had  been  contracted  from  water,  the 
same  incantation  was  recited,  but  it  was  begun  with  the  address,  “Golden 
king  of  the  water,  Motherly  lady  of  the  water.”44  Both  of  the  above  were 
combined  aetiological  and  supplicatory  incantations,  which  referred  to  the 
origin  of  the  ailment  and  finally  conjured  the  disease  back  to  its  presumed 
source.  The  word  prossi  in  the  incantation  meant  “please  forgive”  and  indicated 
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that  the  sufferer  regretted  his  actions.  After  that  one  had  to  bow  or  lower 
one’s  head.  Finally  the  ill  person  had  to  go  directly  from  there  to  bed  and 
not  speak  to  anyone  that  evening. 

In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion,  skin  diseases  were  scarce  in  Karelia  because  they 
were  cured  this  way  (124).  In  case  a  skin  disease  did  not  heal,  the  usual 
reason  was  according  to  Mrs.  Takalo  an  incorrect  diagnosis:  One  did  not 
know  enough  to  go  the  right  place!  Another  possibility  was  that  the  patient 
did  not  believe  in  the  power  of  the  healer  (cf.  §  29.19.);  or  third,  that  the 
healer  did  not  have  enough  good  teeth  and  could  not  then  be  firm  enough 
(923).  It  was  also  possible  that  the  healer  had  lost  his  power  having  once 
revealed  his  knowledge  to  someone  who  was  older  (859). 

Ailments  could  also  be  flung  out  of  fire.45  Marina  Takalo  had  a  rite  de¬ 
scription  based  upon  personal  experiences  from  the  period  of  her  begging 
in  the  winter  of  1900 — 1901  at  the  village  of  Sohjanansuu.  Her  lips  became 
chapped  as  a  result  of  blowing  at  the  cinders  of  a  fireplace.  When  the  landlady 
of  the  house  where  she  was  boarding  asked,  “What  have  you  got  on  your 
lips?”  Marina  explained  that  she  had  blown  at  the  cinders  in  order  to  kindle 
a  fire  and  had  received  chapped  lips  from  that.  The  malady  was  “thrown 
away”  when  the  lady  mumbled  and  pressed  cinders  from  the  fireplace  against 
Marina’s  lips  (1125). 

29.9.  Death  Soils  and  the  Infectiousness  of  Death.  By  conjuring  with  soil  removed 
from  a  graveyard  one  could  produce  a  rike,  or  injury  which  was  invariably 
fatal.  The  victim  was  doomed.  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  the  curses  caused 
by  death  soils  ( kalmanmullat )  could  not  be  healed  because  “death  soils  are 
inside  the  person”  (1115).  This  matter  was  important  enough  from  the  point 
of  view  of  folk  belief  to  be  supported  by  reahka  sanctions,  namely  the  movers 
of  death  soils  were  liable  to  suffer  for  their  deeds  “in  the  future”  (372).  These 
sanctions  were  either  ordeals  ordained  by  God  or  punishments  in  the  nether 
world  (§  16.  4;20). 

An  Oulankan  story  told  about  a  mother-in-law  in  Taavo  who  confessed 
on  her  death  bed  that,  having  been  dissatisfied  with  her  daughter’s  marriage, 
she  fed  her  son-in-law  death  soils  (372).  He  was  ill  for  one  spring,  then  died. 
The  punishment  in  this  case  was  that,  to  the  shame  of  the  mother-in-law’s 
and  Tuhkane  preacher’s  family,  their  only  daughter  gave  birth  to  three 
children  out  of  the  wedlock.  Death  soils  are  more  relevant  to  the  shamanistic 
tradition  of  Lapland  and  northern  Finland46  than  they  are  to  Karelia’s 
sorcerer  tradition.  The  importance  of  the  subject  in  Oulanka  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  acculturation  into  Lapp  culture. 

According  to  folk  belief,  kalma, 47  or  death,  is  infectious.  As  an  example  Mrs. 
Takalo  retold  the  story  she  had  learned  from  her  sister  Vassi  Kuntoseroff: 
A  man  had  contracted  gangrene  in  his  leg  after  having  slept  beside  his  wife, 
who  had  died  during  the  night.  His  leg  had  to  be  amputed  (472,  1274). 
Once  the  Old  Man  of  Katoslampi  suspected  that  his  patient,  Houro  Bastukoff, 
had  been  conjured  with  kalma.  The  evil  attempt  had,  however,  failed  because 
the  illness  was  cured  (1248). 

Many  people  saved  the  soap  used  washing  corpses  because,  according  to 
the  local  tradition,  it  had  many  uses.  The  most  common  use  was  to 
break  up  a  couple.  The  young  men  who  went  to  the  lottery  for  military 
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service  wiped  their  clothes  and  skin  with  this  soap  in  order  to  avoid  being 
drafted.  Mrs.  Takalo  believed  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  rite  and  claimed 
that  four  Oulankan  boys  managed  in  this  way  to  avoid  military  service.  “Of 
course  this  is  a  natural  thing  when  even  a  healthy  man  isn’t  fit  for  the  military 
because  of  that”  (1278).  One  of  these  soap  users  was  Marina  Takalo’s  older 
brother  Hilippa  Nikitin  (467). 

29.10.  Smallpox.  Smallpox  was  said  to  reap  destruction  in  Oulanka  every 
20  years.  The  previous  epidemic,  in  which  two  of  Marina  Takalo’s  sisters 
fell  ill,  was  at  the  start  of  the  20th  century.  During  the  big  epidemic  of  1920 
Marina  was  on  a  visit  in  Knazoi.  When  she  had  left  her  home  there  was 
no  trace  of  the  disease,  but  by  the  time  she  returned,  both  her  daughters 
Stepanie  and  Helli  had  it.  Both  recovered,  but  her  son  Martti  died  along 
with  12  others  from  the  village  of  Oulanka.  Of  the  Takalo’s  children  only 
their  son  Risto  was  not  taken  ill  during  the  epidemic  in  1920.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
opinion  this  was  due  to  a  promise  for  the  chasouna  having  been  made  on 
his  behalf  during  his  previous  sickness  (280). 

Mrs.  Takalo  considered  smallpox  a  “horrible  disease”  (279),  because  its 
arrival  was  so  unexpected.  When  smallpox  struck,  people  were  totally  helpless. 
When  an  epidemic  came,  it  was  said,  “Ospittsha  Ivanovna48  is  moving” 
(1240).49  The  purpose  of  the  euphemism  was  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  estimation 
at  least  to  decrease  the  fear  of  the  disease.  According  to  her,  one  could  see 
from  the  early  stages  of  smallpox  whether  it  would  or  would  not  kill  its  victim. 
If  a  blood-red  pustule  rose  and  then  sank  into  the  skin,  death  would  follow. 
If  the  pustule  did  not  sink,  the  patient  would  recover.  Even  the  wizards  were 
considered  powerless  in  the  case  of  such  a  God’s  illness.  Mrs.  Takalo  empha¬ 
sized  that,  “It  is  not  permissible  to  conjure  against  smallpox:  it’s  not  good  to 
recite  against  smallpox,  because  it  just  gets  worse,  gets  worse,  that  oh  — !”  (631) 

29.11.  Typhoid.  In  the  terminology  of  northern  Viena,  the  expression  “great 
illness”  meant  typhoid.50  According  to  Marina  Takalo’s  view,  barked  by 
personal  observation,  typhoid  occurred  more  frequently  in  areas  with  clay 
soils  and  impure  water  than  on  dry  moors.  For  this  reason  typhoid  was  a 
continuous  cause  of  fear  at,  e.g.  the  hamlet  of  Kuntikyla  and  the  village  of 
Niska  (278),  where  many  people  in  fact  died  of  the  disease.  In  Oulanka,  a 
collective  rite  was  performed  by  the  community  in  order  to  guard  against 
typhoid.51  At  Marina  Takalo’s  husband’s  homestand  of  Ontto  in  Oulanka 
village  two  dry  birch  logs  were  always  behind  the  oven.  When  it  was  heard 
that  the  disease  was  on  the  move,  those  logs  were  taken  and  rubbed  together 
until  they  started  to  smoulder.  After  that,  the  village  was  circled  twice  clock¬ 
wise  and  the  third  time  counterclockwise.  Referring  to  her  experiences,  Mrs. 
Takalo  held  this  ceremony  to  be  the  reason  why  typhoid  came  only  seldom 
to  the  parish  village,  whereas  people  in  neighbouring  settlements  were  fre¬ 
quently  taken  ill  by  it  (735). 

Mrs.  Takalo  knew  a  local  community  memorate  about  the  typhoid  epidemic 
in  Kuntikyla  during  the  1890s.  According  to  it,  a  woman  who  lived  near 
the  cemetery  woke  up  in  her  bed  and  saw  white-clothed  folk  rising  up  out 
the  graveyard.  The  vision  was  interpreted  to  be  the  omen  of  a  coming 
epidemic:  the  dead  were  coming  to  fetch  company  (460). 
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29.12.  The  Hermeneutic  Snake.  According  to  a  legend  Marina  Takalo  had 
heard  from  her  brother  Miihkali,  a  woman  had  slept  in  a  meadow  and  dreamt 
that  she  had  something  sweet  in  her  mouth.  When  she  started  to  swallow  it, 
she  woke  up  and  saw  a  tail  disappear  into  her  mouth.  The  woman  was  unable 
to  speak  before  the  whole  snake  was  in  her  stomach.  Thereafter  the  woman 
was  taken  to  Archangel  where  the  snake  was  lured  out  with  honey  (275, 
875). 

Another  legend  related  that  a  man  saw  a  snake  enter  the  mouth  of  his 
sister-in-law.  The  woman  became  ill  and  was  stricken  for  a  year.  When  they 
went  to  the  same  place  after  a  year  had  passed,  the  man  saw  the  snake  come 
up  out  of  her  stomach.  Mrs.  Takalo  considered  both  stories  true,  but  wondered 
in  the  latter  instance  why  the  man  did  not  during  that  year  tell  his  sister-in- 
law  that  she  had  swallowed  a  snake  (276). 

29.13.  Mental  Illnesses  and  Total  Ailments.  The  borderline  in  folk  medicine 
between  internal  diseases  and  mental  illnesses  was  often  quite  arbitrary 
because  their  nature  and  source  was  more  difficult  to  establish  than  was 
that  of  manifest  diseases.  A  person  felt  himself  defenceless  when  an  invisible 
illness  struck.  Following  the  collective  tradition,  he  would  speculate  among 
the  alternatives  of  eyeing,  death  soils  and  so  on,  and  feel  that  his  existence 
was  dependent  on  the  wizards. 

Of  permanently  insane  people  in  Oulanka  there  were  remarkably  few  — 
only  three  according  to  Mrs.  Takalo  because,  “in  Karelia  there  were  able 
’releasers’  from  mental  illnesses”  (379).  Mrs.  Takalo  was  of  the  opinion  that 
her  mother  could  cure  temporary  derangements  (125).  In  more  difficult 
cases,  help  was  sought  from  the  Old  Man  of  Katoslampi  (§  28.3). 

Koshelma  was  a  disease  characterized  by  indisposition,  vomitting,  yawning 
and  the  inability  of  the  sufferer  to  stand  up.  Stepanie  Nikitin  healed  koshelma 
by  setting  the  patient  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  hands  up  and  legs  straight. 
Two  other  persons  were  fetched  who  then  measured  with  a  bread  shavel  the 
distance  between  the  patient’s  toes  and  fingertips.  Both  sides  were  measured. 
The  side  which  was  shorter  was  stretched  until  the  measurements  were  the 
same.  After  this  the  patient  was  lifted  up  (659,  1 108),  healthy  in  the  opinion  of 
the  community.62 

In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  kramppi  was  a  common  and  problematic  illness  in 
Oulanka.  She  supposed  it  was  the  equivalent  of  epilepsy  in  Finland.  The 
simplest  healing  method  was  shock  treatment,  by  plunging  the  sufferer  into 
cold  water  (587).  Mrs.  Takalo  related  that  she  had  seen  at  the  village  of 
Heikkila  in  Kuusamo  how  a  man  afflicted  with  kramppi  was  thrown  into 
the  river  and  was  cured  (587). 

When  Marina  Takalo’s  brother  Jaako  became  ill  with  kramppi  at  one 
year  of  age,  he  was  covered  with  a  tablecloth  and  the  icon  of  the  martyr  St. 
Mary  (St.  Pohrotsa)  was  placed  on  top.  No-one  was  allowed  ta  move  about 
or  be  boisterous.  Doors  were  not  slammed ;  even  the  children  were  driven 
out.  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  after  Jaako  had  slept  one  night  under  the 
icon,  kramppi  never  again  visited  him.  In  her  interpretation  Mrs.  Takalo 
however  was  not  sure  “whether  the  healer  was  a  conjury  or  the  help  of  God” 
(1053).  She  settled  for  the  latter  alternative  and  observed  that  the  measure 
was  not  occult  because  the  healers,  led  by  her  mother,  had  resorted  to  God 
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through  the  help  of  the  icon.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion,  the  ritual  was  a 
Christian  one. 

29.14.  Backaches  and  Muscle  Pains.  If  the  small  of  the  back  or  the  sides  became 
painful,  the  following  traditional  rite  (B  10)  was  performed.  Marina  Takalo 
had  learned  it  from  her  mother.  It  required  three  persons:  a  patient  put  on 
all  fours  at  the  doorsill,  second  a  “doctor,”  and  third  a  listener  behind  the 
door.  The  doctor  took  an  axe  and  a  broom,  went  to  the  patient  and  beat 
upon  his  back  with  the  broom.  In  addition,  there  had  to  be  a  piece  of  board 
on  which  the  broom  was  struck.  The  third  person  asked  from  behind  the 
door,  “God  help  you!  What  are  you  doing?”  The  question  was  repeated 
three  times  and  every  time  the  doctor  answered,  “Good  is  God’s  help.  An 
axe  is  cutting  up  an  axe,  an  axe  is  cutting  up  an  axe,  an  axe  is  cutting  up  an 
axe.”  When  this  had  been  done,  the  patient  was  supposed  to  be  improved 
(660,  729,  1107). 

Quicksilver  was  a  patent  medicine  in  Oulanka.  Marina  Takalo  demonstrated 
the  potency  of  the  remedy  also  in  Kuusamo  parish.  According  to  her  notion 
the  effectiveness  of  mercury  was  due  to  its  finding  its  way  to  every  painful 
spot.  Because  of  this,  for  decades  she  kept  a  bottle  of  mercury  (1303)  in  case 
of  sudden  illnesses. 

29.15.  Skin  Diseases.  The  healing  rites  for  skin  diseases  were  dominated 
by  simile  incantations.  The  idea  of  the  rite  formula,53  was  to  produce  such 
action  which  would  render  the  charmed  ailment  like  the  object  to  which 
it  was  compared,  for  example  dry  wood  or  bone. 

Marina  Takalo’s  father,  Iivana  Nikitin,  took  care  of  the  healing  of  abscesses 
and  of  boils  at  the  Vanhatalo  household  in  Taavo.  For  the  healing  rite,  a 
sliver  was  taken,  from  the  northern  side  of  a  willow  tree.  The  boil  was  pricked 
with  the  splinter;  while  the  following  simile  incantation  was  pronounced. 

As  this  s  a  willow  dry, 
so  also  will  you  dry  me 
so  that  there  will  not  be  any  left. 


Mrs.  Takalo  used  the  same  incantation  in  1928  at  the  town  of  Forssa  in 
order  to  rid  her  brother  of  a  boil  (629),  and  likewise  tried  to  remove  abscesses 
from  her  son  Olavi  and  once  from  herself  (1121). 

Following  Stepanie  Nikitin’s  advice,  a  simile  incantation  was  also  used 
against  calluses  and  tumours.  When  the  moon  was  waning,  a  piece  of  wood 
was  taken  from  the  wall  of  a  cattle  shed  and  it  was  said,  “As  this  wood  wears, 
so  may  you  wear  away  there!”  (825)  Marina  Takalo  had  also  used  the  charm 
when  as  a  little  girl  she  had  had  a  callus  on  her  finger  (625). 

In  order  to  cure  a  wart,  one  had  to  take  a  bit  of  wood  from  the  inside  wall 
of  a  cowshed54  when  the  moon  was  waning  and  say,  “As  this  wood  wears, 
so  may  you  wear  from  me!”  In  addition,  a  wart  could  be  healed  with  an  old 
bone  found  lying  on  the  ground  (739).  At  this  time  it  was  said,  “As  this  rots, 
so  may  you  rot”  (1119). 

If  one  had  an  irritation  or  itch  in  wintertime,  one  had  to  go  to  the  shore 
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(cf.  B  72),  undress  completely,  rub  one’s  hands  on  the  ice,  swim  in  the  water 
and  hurl  bits  of  ice  away  saying,  “Where  the  ice  goes,  there  may  you  go 
also!”  (738)  Marina  Takalo  learned  this  charm  from  her  mother.  Another 
possibility  was  to  say,  “I  am  washing  now.  Go  with  the  ice  so  that  you  won’t 
itch  anymore!”  (1118)  Mrs.  Takalo  assumed  that  the  incantation  worked 
because  in  her  family  the  children  did  not  have  itch  (1118). 

Fleas  were  disposed  of  by  a  dunghill  after  sunset  during  the  waning  of  the 
moon.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  expressed  opinion,  this  technique  “might  well  be 
founded.  I  give  it  my  full  acknowledgement”  (866).  This  may  well  mean 
that  she  had  tested  the  rite  herself. 

29.16.  Head  Ailments.  At  the  hamlet  of  Taavo  the  specialist  in  eye  diseases 
was  Marina  Takalo’s  father’s  aunt,  Olonja  Nikitin,  who  regularly  extracted 
chaff  and  foreign  bodies  from  eyes  by  turning  the  lid  up  and  wiping  with 
her  tongue  or  with  a  cloth.  No  words  were  needed  for  this  (1162).  A  sty  on 
the  eyelid  was  healed  with  a  cat’s  tail  and  the  cat  was  made  to  lick  the  eye. 
In  Marina  Takalo’s  opinion,  a  sty,  which  did  not  heal  with  a  cat’s  tail,  was 
a  thrown  one  (B  25).  It  could  only  be  healed  through  counter-throwing.  She 
had  personally  tried  this.  Ear-aches  were  cured  with  mercury  (525). 

Marina  Takalo  learned  from  her  mother  the  following  curative  measure 
for  sore  lips:  the  lip  should  be  pressed  with  a  heated  knife  and  smeared  with 
condensation  from  the  window.55  However,  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view,  the  most 
effective  trick  was  to  rub  the  lip  with  a  sweaty  muscle  (1112). 

According  to  the  collective  tradition  af  Oulanka,  gargling  with  salt  water 
alleviated  a  sore  throat  (1116).  The  best  remedy  for  a  cough  was  going  to 
the  sauna  with  tarred  feet  and  snow  (558).  When  one  went  to  bed  after 
bathing  there,  one  took  the  sock  of  the  left  foot,  turned  the  sock  inside  out 
and  wrapped  it  around  one’s  neck  (741).  Stepanie  Nikitin  had  also  advised 
that  he  who  wiped  between  his  toes  with  the  ring-finger  and  sniffed  at  the 
finger  would  not  cough  (1123).  Mrs.  Takalo  supposed  that  these  remedies 
worked  because  she  and  her  mother  did  not  cough.  A  cough  started  to  bother 
Mrs.  Takalo  during  her  last  years  w'hen  she  did  not  have  the  time  or  opportu¬ 
nity  to  conjure  (1433),  as  she  said. 

Palaka  Isakoff  appears  to  have  been  the  specialist  in  dental  disorders  at 
the  parish  village  of  Oulanka.  She  was  used  as  a  bloodletting  cupper  in  such 
cases  (414),  and  also  advised  that  if  a  tooth  aches  much,  one  should  go  to 
a  graveyard,  take  a  toothpick  from  a  cross  or  kropnitsha.  When  one  picked 
at  the  tooth,  the  ache  disappeared  (cf.  B  22,  23).  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted 
that  she  had  availed  herself  of  both  methods  (1236).  When  a  milk-tooth 
came  loose  it  was  cast  in  the  oven.  Simultaneously  the  curse  was  pronounced, 
"May  the  mouse  get  shit  and  manure,  may  I  get  bone  and  firm  instead” 
(1128).  Her  mother  Stepanie  had  taught  her  this  charm  (1128). 56 

29.17.  Women's  Ailments.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  Mrs.  Takalo 
otfered  it  may  be  observed  that  in  Oulanka  menstruation  and  childbirth 
were  considered  critical  periods  for  women’s  health.  Negligence  at  these 
times  was  thought  to  incur  serious  consequences  for  women.  The  norms 
connected  with  childbirth  have  already  been  examined  (§23.4.).  A  remarkable 
number  ol  behavioural  norms  were  connected  with  menstruation,  which  in 
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Oulanka  was  called  '‘washing,’’  pesemine.  Oulankan  women  tried  to  keep 
their  menstrual  periods  secret.  It  was  believed,  that  menses  would  be  more 
painful  if  they  were  known  by  other  people.  Special  care  had  to  be  taken 
because  the  women  did  not  wear  underpants.  One  also  had  to  beware  that 
one  did  not  “mix  up  the  washing  with  another.”  If  the  blood  mixed,  the 
younger  woman  would  get  severe  menses.  Sexual  intercourse  was  forbidden 
during  menstruation  because  it  was  thought  that  illnesses  could  be  contracted 
more  easily  then.  Bathing  in  the  sauna  was  also  avoided,  although  women 
sometimes  went  there  with  friends.  If  periods  were  irregular,  the  following 
rite  might  be  performed: 

One  went  to  a  sauna  which  was  on  the  third  site,  having  been  moved  to  its  third  site, 
and  the  clothes  were  washed  there.  The  washbowl  was  put  inside  the  oven  so  that  the 
water  flowed  into  it.  When  the  bowl  was  taken  from  the  oven  a  candle  was  kept  over  it, 
the  bowl  underneath.  Finally  the  water  was  thrown  at  the  door  hinge  and  it  was  said, 
“Go  there!”  (1059) 


Mrs.  Takalo  told  me  that  she  had  kept  her  first  menses  secret  from  everyone. 
She  took  her  clothes  off,  hid  them  in  some  rubbish  and  finally  washed  them 
with  the  rest  of  the  wash.  Stepanie  Nikitin  had  not  told  her  daughter  anything 
about  menstruation  beforehand,  nor  did  Marina  have  girl  friends  of  the  same 
age  with  whom  she  would  have  talked  about  it.  During  my  interviews  of  her 
in  the  1960s  I  could  notice  that  she  used  euphemisms  while  discussing  men¬ 
struation.  Even  in  her  old  age  she  still  regarded  the  matter  as  delicate  (1059). 

Other  stomach  pains  which  women  suffered  were  blamed  on  the  unruly 
navel.  When  Marina  Takalo  was  fifteen  and  her  food  would  not  stay  down, 
she  had  her  belly  massaged  on  the  advice  of  her  mother.  First  a  paper  was 
placed  over  her  navel  and  belly.  A  hole  was  made  in  the  paper  and  a  drinking 
glass  was  set  over  the  hole,  a  candle  in  the  glass.  When,  in  addition,  her  belly 
was  massaged,  it  was  thought  that  the  navel  would  settle  back  into  its  place 
(737). 

29.18.  Children’s  Illnesses.  The  most  dreaded  childhood  disease  was  rickets,57 
which  was  guarded  against  at  childbirth  by  chanting  the  incantation  for 
rickets  (cf.  §  23.5.).  Marina  Takalo  first  heard  this  incantation  in  Oulanka 
from  her  midwife  Ohkemie  Jampsila,  but  she  noticed  that  people  in  Kuusamo 
used  the  same  charm  too  (1113).  The  first  sign  of  rickets  was  that  the  child 
sat  on  the  floor  with  his  legs  crossed.  It  was  said  that  the  child  had  male 
rickets  if  the  pains  were  in  the  morning,  or  female  rickets  if  the  pains  were 
worse  in  the  evening  (1112).  For  medicine,  rickets  ointment,  called  portsu, 
was  applied.  It  was  prepared  from  mezereon  berries,  “shooting  berries”, 
leaf  tobacco,  sulphur  and  liquor  (1112).  Mrs.  Takalo  also  used  sidevesi,  or 
“dressing  water”  for  curing  rickets.  The  general  view  was  that  humpback 
was  caused  by  rickets  (1165). 

The  most  common  way  of  healing  children  was  bathing  them  in  the  sauna. 
Minor  ailments  were  simply  cured  in  the  sauna  (693).  If  strength  left  the 
legs  of  a  child,  it  was  said  that  he  suffered  from  eltta  (1  1 78). 58  Stepanie  Nikitin’s 
remedy  for  this  was  to  wash  the  child  every  other  time  with  salted  water. 
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It  was  quite  common  that  children  had  dry,  chapped  legs  termed  “crow’s 
boots”  (variksen  saappaat)59  in  summer  (1167).  Marina  Takalo’s  mother 
cured  this  by  smearing  the  affected  parts  with  milk,  cream,  clobbered  milk 
or  tar  (1167).  Olonja  Nikitin  sang  a  song  imitation  of  the  cawing  crow.60 
It  was  said,  at  least  jokingly,  that  this  enticement  would  prevent  the  coming 
of  crow’s  boots. 

If  an  infant’s  skin  was  covered  with  pimples  after  birth,  he  was  afflicted 
with  ihonpuhtijaine 61  (1174).  In  this  case  Stepanie  Nikitin  advised  that  the 
child  was  to  be  kept  dry.  Thrush,  or  sampaat,  with  its  characteristic  white 
lesions  on  the  membranes  of  the  mouth  was  cured  with  sugar  water  (1177). 

Stepanie  Nikitin,  as  a  specialist  for  skin  diseases  recommended  the  following 
method  for  getting  rid  of  chicken  pox:  the  rash  was  to  be  pricked  with  a 
needle  and  daubed  with  cotton  which  had  been  made  sooty  in  a  saucepan 
(1160).  Chicken  pox  and  measles  were  classified  as  children’s  diseases  (1240), 
nor  did  Mrs.  Takalo  regard  scarlet  fever  as  dangerous  (1175). 

If  a  child  was  healthy  but  troublesome,  he  was  cured  by  strict  discipline. 
Mrs.  Takalo  said  that  she  too  had  given  her  children  the  switch  when  they 
were  mischievous  (1168).  However,  before  punishing  a  child,  one  had  to 
find  out  whether  the  child  was  naughty  because  of  “eyeing”  or  of  his  own 
free  will.  In  the  former  case  beating  with  a  switch  was  of  no  avail;  one  had 
to  resort  to  incantations  or,  in  the  worst  case,  to  healers. 

29.19.  Marina  Takalo' s  Career  as  Healer.  In  her  family  circle  Marina  Takalo 
held  the  role  of  diagnostician  and  family  healer.  In  the  community  she  mostly 
practiced  as  a  healer  of  infectious  diseases.  She  learned  her  healing  rites 
for  infections  from  her  mother  Stepanie.  In  this  field  Marina  specialized  in 
healing  thrown  diseases.  As  a  healer  she  proved  to  be  a  rationalist  for  whom 
the  diagnosis  of  the  illness  was  more  important  than  the  healing  act. 

Her  technique  of  healing  while  angry  Mrs.  Takalo  named  either  “tearing 
the  hair,”  or  harehlimine.  The  latter  meant  jumping  and  cursing  while  enraged 
(1048).  Mrs.  Takalo  trusted  the  effectiveness  of  the  rite  and  recounted  that 
she  had  cured  a  woman  by  means  of  it  in  Kuusamo  during  the  1920s.  The 
woman  had  suffered  from  a  witch’s  arrow  in  her  leg  (1049).  Again  some  time 
in  the  1950s,  Mrs.  Takalo  healed  a  girl  who  was  in  great  pain  (1515).  Because 
the  disease  had  to  be  returned  to  its  origin,  Marina  regularly  took  her  patients 
to  the  place  where  the  illnesses  had  supposedly  been  caught  (923).  She  resorted 
to  the  healing  rite  four  times  altogether. 

Marina  Takalo  received  her  first  patient  some  time  between  1910 — 1920 
in  the  village  of  Oulanka.  A  girl  had  looked  into  a  well  and  had  become  ill. 
Her  eyes  had  scurf  for  one  year.  When  the  girl  told  Marina  this  they  went 
together  to  the  well  in  the  evening,  stood  side  by  side  and  Marina  recited 
the  relevant  incantation  there.  Immediately  after  this  the  affected  girl  went 
to  bed,  and  the  following  morning  the  scurf  began  to  heal  (923). 

Another  maiden  in  the  parish  village  had  looked  into  a  well  while  hauling 
up  water.  Thereafter  a  sty  developed  on  her  eyelid.  When  the  girl  was  asked, 
‘Haven’t  you  looked  into  water  somewhere?”  she  replied,  “Once  I  took 
water  from  your  well.  When  my  reflection  appeared  there,  I  thought  to  myself, 
won’t  something  come  of  that.”  Marina  took  the  maiden  to  the  same  well, 
pronounced  the  incantation  and  healed  her  (1415). 
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A  boy  from  the  hamlet  of  Kuntikyla  had  caught  an  infection  from  the 
sauna.  Mrs.  Takalo  later  remarked,  “His  head  was  like  the  bark  of  a  spruce 
tree.”  She  took  him  to  the  sauna,  pressed  three  spots  off  the  sore  area  with 
rubbish  and  chanted  the  familiar  incantation  three  times.  Only  the  opening 
words,  “Golden  king  of  the  bathhouse,  Motherly  lady  of  the  bathhouse”, 
differed.  Marina’s  fourth  patient  was  her  brother,  who  was  thought  to  have 
contracted  his  infection  from  water. 

In  Finland  Marina  Takalo  did  not  attempt  to  heal  skin  diseases.  She 
observed,  “Here  I  haven’t  revealed  my  calling  because  they  wouldn’t  believe 
anyway”  (859).  In  1965,  Mrs.  Takalo  supposed  that  she  was  no  longer  capable 
of  curing  anyone  for  her  teeth  had  dwindled  to  two.  “Before  one  can  heal, 
one  must  have  firm  teeth.  In  healing  one  must  be  fierce  and  gnash  one’s 
teeth.” 

Having  lived  50  years  away  from  Viena,  Mrs.  Takalo  was  repeatedly 
obliged  to  weigh  the  significance  of  Viena’s  sorcery  and  healing  rites,  especially 
because  they  were  little  practiced  in  Finland.  The  result  of  her  cogitation 
was  the  following:  “Both  in  conjuring  and  in  releasing  there’s  a  small  trick, 
otherwise  you  can’t  do  it.  That’s  faith.  If  you  just  believe  firmly,  you’ll  surely 
get  better.  Both  the  one  to  be  charmed  and  the  charmer  have  to  believe” 
(856).  Thus,  Marina  Takalo  revealed  that  she  was  aware  of  certain  of  the 
social  functions,62  of  the  healing  drama.  These  were  for  her,  in  part,  manifest 
functions  (§  2.4.). 


30.  INCANTATIONS 

30.1.  The  Typology  of  Marina  Takalo' s  Incantations.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  natural 
genre  system,  the  concept  of  the  incantation  ( loitsu )  included  only  those 
traditional  formulas  which  were  performed  to  increase  either  one’s  own  or 
the  community’s  luck  and  to  spoil  that  of  others.  Hence,  the  incantations 
often  involved  an  “evil  purpose.”  In  contrast,  prayers  lack  this  negative 
attitude:  In  them  man  does  not  demand;  instead  he  beseeches  (202).  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  incantations  kept  to  the  Kalevala  metre  and  were  tied  texturally 
to  the  Karelian  language. 

When  the  items  were  grouped  according  to  common  incantation  typologies,63 
it  became  apparent  that  Mrs.  Takalo’s  incantation  repertoire  formed  a 
colourful  and  heterogeneous  aggregate.  The  largest  category  of  incantations 
was  that  of  the  manaus  (Fin.  sing,  for  exhortations  and  exorcisms)  with  16 
items.  The  simile  formula  occurred  almost  as  frequently:  13  incantations. 
Marina  Takalo  also  favoured  the  aetiological  formula:  seven  examples.  In 
addition,  there  were  eight  prayer,  three  question,  two  enticement  and  one 
numerical  incantations.  Marina  Takalo’s  parents  —  her  most  important 
teachers  —  had  both  apparently  used  many  different  formulas  under  diverse 
conditions.  However,  no  epic  incantations  containing  historiolas  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Takalo’s  repertoire. 

Another  typology  can  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  u  e  of  the  incan¬ 
tations.  So,  incantation  experts  seemed  to  specialize  more  according  to  the 
task  (e.g.  curing  a  disease  or  ensuring  the  means  of  livelihood)  than  accor¬ 
ding  to  any  formula  of  verbal  style  or  content. 
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Marina  Takalo’s  Incantation  Formulas:  1.  Aetiologies,  2.  prayers,  3.  exhortations,  4. 
enticements,  5.  similes,  6.  numerical  incantations,  7.  question  formulas. 


Teacher 

1.  2.  3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Total  amount 

Stepanie  Nikitin 

4  5  9 

1 

3 

2 

24 

Iivana  Nikitin 

3  5 

3 

1 

1 

13 

Hilippa  Nikitin 

1 

3 

4 

Huoti  Nikitin 

1 

1 

Marjuska  Nikitin 

2 

2 

Ohvo  Isakoff 

1 

1 

Ohkentie  Jampsila 

1 

1 

Jussi  Homanen 

1 

1 

Martta  Serna 

1 

1 

Kalle  Luukkonen 

2 

2 

7  8  16 

2 

13 

1 

3 

50 

Associated  Uses  of  Marina  Takalo’s 

Incantations: 

1. 

Cures,  2. 

sexual  life,  3.  stock 

raising,  4.  fishing,  5.  the  phenomena  of  nature,  6.  supernatural  beings,  7.  the  total  number 
cf  items. 


Teacher  contacts  period 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Mother  Stepanie  Nikitin,  Taavo 

1890—1910 

13 

4 

1 

4 

2 

24 

Father  Iivana  Nikitin,  Taavo 

1890—1910 

1 

1 

3 

2 

6 

13 

Brother  Hilippa  Nikitin,  Taavo 

1890—1910 

4 

4 

Brother  Huoti  Nikitin,  Taavo 

1890—1910 

1 

1 

Cousin  Marjuska  Nikitin,  Taavo 

1890—1910 

2 

2 

Bloodstopper  Ohvo  Isakoff,  Taavo 

1890—1910 

1 

1 

Midwife  Ohkemie  Jampsila,  Kuntikyla 

1910—  22 

1 

1 

Jussi  Homanen,  Oulanka 

1922—  25 

1 

1 

Martta  Serna,  Kuusamo 

1922—  25 

1 

1 

Kalle  Luukkonen,  Kuusamo 

1942—  55 

2 

2 

16 

7 

7 

4 

8 

8 

50 

30.2.  The  Formation  of  the  Incantation  Repertoire.  Incantations  belong  to  the 
store  of  tradition  which  Marina  Takalo  learned  first  and  foremost  in  the  home 
milieu  of  the  childhood  and  youth.  Worth  noting  is  the  fact  that  she  knew 
90  %  of  her  incantation  repertoire  already  in  1910  when  she  moved  from 
the  hamlet  of  Taavo  to  the  parish  village.  Full  84  %  of  the  material  came  from 
the  members  of  her  first  nuclear  family.  The  most  important  teacher  was  her 
mother  Stepanie  from  whom  48  %  of  the  charms  originated.  In  second  place 
came  her  father  Iivana  with  26  %,  and  in  third  her  brother  Hilippa  with  8  %. 
I  bus,  the  major  part  of  Marina  Takalo’s  incantations  represented  vertical 
family  tradition. 
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Precisely  because  the  main  teacher  was  her  mother,  Stepanie  Nikitin,  it  is 
probable  that  the  material  came  in  large  part  from  her  mother’s  native 
hamlet  in  Vitsataipale  parish,  southeast  of  Oulanka.  This  supposition  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  many  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  incantations  had  no  counter¬ 
parts  in  other  material  recorded  in  Oulanka.  The  material  most  significant 
for  the  comparison  of  incantations  consisted  of  Heikki  Merilainen’s  collections 
from  the  years  1889 — -1890.  His  main  informants  had  been  Vasilei  Ratskoff 
from  Laitasalmi  and  Iivana  Koutalaine  from  Oulanka  village.64 

The  incantations  chanted  in  crisis  situations  in  order  to  cure  various  diseases 
formed  the  numerically  largest  category  with  16  items.  Stepanie  Nikitin 
played  the  most  central  role  in  transmitting  this  tradition:  13  items.  She 
was  the  local  specialist  in  treating  infections  and  knew,  in  addition,  the  methods 
for  curing  certain  “thrown”  illnesses,  skin  ailments  and  children’s  maladies 
(§  29).  Iivana  Nikitin  also  healed  in  the  family  circle  by  means  of  curative 
incantations.  He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  pass  his  knowledge  on.  Marina 
learned  a  short  charm  against  boils  from  him.  Tradition  connected  with 
both  women’s  ailments  and  sexual  life  were  avoided  in  the  upbringing. 
Consequently,  Marina  Takalo’s  stock  of  sexual  incantations  came  from  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  her  own  generation,  from  her  brother  Hilippa  and  her  cousin 
Marjuska  Nikitin. 

Again,  the  teaching  of  those  techniques,  which  were  put  into  use  during 
times  critical  for  the  household  economy,  belonged  to  family  teaching  and 
training.  Of  the  incantations  used  in  stock  raising,  five  originated  in  the  home: 
Four  were  learned  from  her  mother  and  one  from  her  father.  Likewise,  all 
fishing  incantations  came  from  home:  three  from  her  father  and  one  from 
her  mother.  Because  hunting  was  primarily  a  man’s  occupation,  Marina 
Takalo  was  not  familiar  with  the  related  incantations. 

The  incantations  directed  at  wild  animals  and  the  phenomena  of  nature 
formed  a  heterogeneous  group  with  diverse  functions.  Half,  i.e.  four  items, 
of  this  material  was  taught  by  Stepanie  Nikitin.  Marina  also  learned  from 
her  brother  the  words  for  halting  a  snake.  Most  (6/8)  of  the  incantations 
addressed  to  supernatural  beings  were  taught  by  the  central  family  pedagogue, 
her  father  Iivana  Nikitin. 

30.3.  Curative  Incantations.  Marina  Takalo’s  curative  incantations  were 
surprisingly  homogenous  because  the  majority  of  them  were  derived  from 
the  same  teacher,  Stepanie  Nikitin.  Following  in  her  mother’s  footsteps, 
Marina  also  regarded  the  healing  of  infections  to  be  her  medical  speciality. 
“Thrown”  or  “flung”  diseases  were  cured  by  counter-throwing.  The  same 
incantatory  formula  was  used  against  the  “curses”  from  earth,  water  and  sauna. 

In  cases  of  healing  Marina  Takalo  most  commonly  resorted  to  the  incanta¬ 
tion  for  counter-throwing  the  curses  of  water  (§  29.19.).  This  was  the  reason 
for  the  stereotypy  of  the  performances.  In  dealing  with  the  curses  of  earth 
and  sauna,  there  was  greater  variation  in  the  material.  Counter-throwing66 
generally  followed  the  structure  of  aetiological  incantations:  1.  First  came 
two  lines  of  the  address,  e.g.  “Golden  king  of  the  water,  Motherly  lady  of 
the  water,”  followed  by  2.  precautionary  words  in  Finnish  and  Russian,  3. 
the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  referring  to  the  supposed  origin  of  the  disease,  and  4. 
the  sixth  line  asking  forgiveness,  “prossi.”  5.  The  incantation  ended  with 
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a  two-line  exorcism  by  which  the  illness  was  returned  to  its  source  (§  29.8.). 

Interestingly  enough,  Mrs.  Takalo  did  not  consider  the  beings  addressed 
in  the  incantations  to  be  the  same  guardian  spirits  of  the  water,  forest  or 
sauna  of  which  memorates  and  legends  spoke.  Precisely  here  was  actualized 
the  difference  in  Marina  Takalo’s  tradition  between  casual  and  ritual  en¬ 
counters  with  supernatural  beings  (§  17.2.).  The  “Golden  king  of  the  water” 
of  the  incantation  was  not  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  to  be  identified  with 
the  empirical  water  spirit,  Vetehine  (cf.  §  19.12.).  In  this  respect  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
view  differed  from  that  of  Vasilei  Ratskoff.  The  latter  held  that  the  water 
spirit  was  the  healer  (B  16). 

The  incantations  against  skin  diseases  shared  a  common  formula.  Ex¬ 
hortative  charms  were  used  against  children’s  maladies.  The  most  effective 
remedy  against  rickets  was  the  aetiology,  the  “Birth  of  Rickets.”66  The  “Birth 
of  Iron,”  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Takalo  against  the  curses  of  iron,  was  the  result 
of  late  reproduction  and  was  compiled  from  elements  of  two  different  in¬ 
cantations,  the  “Birth  of  Iron  (proper)”  and  the  “Charm  for  Dislocations.”67 
The  fact  that  Mrs.  Takalo  never  gave  two  identical  redactions  of  the  “Birth 
of  Iron”  is  proof  enough  that  the  incantation  was  the  result  of  late  recollection 
and  reproduction.  Because  her  husband  healed  the  curses  of  blood  in  their 
home,  Mrs.  Takalo  never  got  to  test  the  incantation  in  practice,  nor  did 
she  learn  to  master  it  by  heart.  Her  repertoire  did,  however,  include  a  com¬ 
bined  enticement-exhortation  incantation,  the  “Sultry  Kyly  of  the  Steam,”68 
which  was  chanted  in  the  bathhouse  in  order  to  remove  the  smarting  pain  of 
cuts.  In  this  case,  the  addressed  kyly,69  or  sauna  being,  could  not  in  Mrs. 
Takalo’s  opinion  be  likened  to  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  sauna.  The  formula 
of  the  incantation  was  in  accordance  with  Oulankan  tradition,  as  was  the 
question  incantation  for  curing  a  painful  lower  back.70  It  consisted  of,  a 
thrice-repeated  dialogue. 

30.4.  Sexual  Incantations.  The  sexual  incantations  which  Mrs.  Takalo  knew 
came  from  two  sources:  her  brother  Hilippa  Nikitin  (b.  1887)  and  her  cousin 
Marjuska  Nikitin,  both  of  whom  were  of  the  same  generation  as  Marina. 
Hilippa  was  the  closest  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  while  Marjuska  was  the 
only  girl  of  approximately  the  same  age  in  Taavo  with  whom  Marina  could 
keep  company  in  her  youth.  The  impression  that  Mrs.  Takalo  gave  of  her 
brother  was  that  he  was  a  “real  tease”  and  master  of  entertainment  legends. 
Hilippa  directed  the  narration  of  folk  tales  and  anecdotes  among  the  young 
and  was  especially  interested  in  erotic  riddles  and  stories.  He  learned  to  play 
the  accordion  on  his  trips  to  Norway  and  led  the  dances  at  lodges  in  Oulanka. 
He  especially  liked  the  newer  romantic  folk  songs  from  Finland.  Hilippa  was 
also  a  “girls’  hoodwinker”,  who  kept  up  an  erotic  atmosphere  in  the  gatherings 
of  the  young  people.  He  liked  to  steer  the  conversation  to  questions  about 
sexual  life,  about  which  the  others  were  shy  but  just  as  interested.  At  the 
gatherings  he  also  performed  love-rousing  incantations  of  which  Mrs.  Takalo 
could  recall  four,  for  example  the  following  (680)  :71 

As  many  leaves  as  there  be  here  (in  the  bath-whisk), 

so  much  love  will  you  have; 

as  many  twigs  as  there  be  here. 
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so  many  callers  will  you  have; 
as  many  catkins  as  there  be, 
so  many  takers; 
as  many  tree  sorts  as  there  be, 
so  many  wooers! 

From  Viena  the  takers  (shall  cornel 
from  Kandalaksha  the  watchers, 
from  Shungu  the  bridegrooms! 

In  the  above  incantation  attention  was  drawn  to  the  bath-whisk.  The  love- 
rousing  incantation’s  central  formula  was  a  simile:  As  with  the  bath-whisk, 
so  love  for  you. 

May  love  spread 
as  far  as  the  tops  of  trees, 
to  the  height  or  spruce  trees, 
onto  the  tops  of  pines, 
may  it  rise  to  the  birch  trees! 

Cannot  bridegrooms  be  found? 

Where  are  those  marriage-men? 

The  takers  from  Viena, 

the  bridegrooms  from  Shungu, 

the  watchers  from  Kandalaksha, 

t 

the  wooers  from  Kouta!  (68 1  )7 2 

Mrs.  Takalo  assumed  (415)  that  her  brother  had  learned  these  incantations 
from  Vasilei  Nikitin  who  was  employed  in  the  parish  village  as  the  curer  of 
sexual  problems  such  as  impotence.  Vasilei  healed  these  maladies  through 
bathing  and  conjuring. 

The  rousing  of  love  and  its  complement,  the  suppressing  of  love,  were 
opposed  rites.73  According  to  Oulankan  collective  tradition,  love  had  been 
suppressed  if  a  girl  was  not  liked,  if  no  suitors  came  to  woo  her  (680),  or  if 
a  couple’s  marital  life  bore  no  fruit.  The  charms  used  for  suppressing  love 
followed  the  same  simile  formula.  The  following  may  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  charms  for  suppressing  love:  “Like  this  dog’s  shit  stinks,  so  may  your 
clothes  stink  and  you  stink  in  the  opinion  of  the  boys!”  (681)  The  loss  or 
lack  of  marital  luck  was  an  ailment  comparable  to  the  “curses”  of  ethnic 
pathology.  Because  it  was  believed  that  love  had  been  suppressed,  love  con¬ 
sequently  had  to  be  aroused  again  (1061).  As  the  loss  of  marital  luck,  e.g. 
in  the  form  of  lack  of  offspring,  was  the  result  of  witchcraft,  it  also  had  to 
be  healed  by  means  of  conjury  and  incantations.  Sexual  and  marital  problems 
were  generally  considered  so  delicate  that  their  cure  required  the  services 
of  specialists. 

30.5.  The  Calendrical  Incantations  of  Stock  Raising.  According  to  ritual  practice 
one  turned  to  the  forest  spirit  in  letting  livestock  out  to  graze,  and  to  the  cattle- 
shelter  spirit  when  bringing  cows  back  to  the  cattle  shed.74  Although  in  Marina 
Takalo’s  time  the  empirical  belief  tradition  was  based  on  the  guardian  spirit 
conceptions  of  the  old  ethnic  religion  (ef.  §  19),  nevertheless  the  incantatory 
formulas  were  predominantly  Christian.  The  charms  and  incantations  of 
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stock  raising  were  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  transitory  syncretic 
phase  was  represented  by  the  30-line  “Releasing  of  the  Livestock,”  which 
Marina  Takalo  learned  from  her  mother.  In  it  protection  was  sought  from 
the  Virgin  Mary  while  the  “golden  king  of  the  forest”  —  the  bear,  was  be¬ 
guiled.7* 

1  Virgin  Mary  mater 
dear  mother  merciful, 

I  let  my  stock  out  to  the  forest, 

my  cattle  to  the  grovers,  my  sheep  to  the  pastures, 
my  horses  to  the  elk-hills, 

I  set  you  to  tend  my  stock. 

Tend  Virgin  Mary  mater, 
look  after  my  cattle  and  tend! 

You  golden  king  of  the  forest, 
motherly  mistress  of  the  forest, 

1 1  don’t  attack  my  stock,  don’t  touch  my  stock, 
wander  over  the  wild  tracts, 
canter  across  animal-less  groves. 

When  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
press  your  snout  into  the  peat, 
quarry  rocks  with  your  teeth, 
claw  the  earth  with  your  claws, 
split  rocks  with  your  claws, 
bite  stones,  tear  tree  stumps, 
hew  cliffs! 

21  But  don’t  attack  my  stock! 

I  have  the  Virgin  mater, 
the  dear  mother  merciful, 
as  my  protection,  my  support, 
as  the  tender  of  my  stock. 

I  press  a  muzzle  of  rowan  wood 
around  the  snub  of  your  nose, 
that  you  might  not  open  your  mouth, 
nor  move  your  jaws, 

except  for  biting  stones  and  clawing  tree  stumps. 

Mrs.  Takalo’s  presentation  of  this  prayer  incantation  was  unsteady;  the 
variants  differed  considerably.  The  first  redaction  (1969:  18)  of  this  incantation 
had  24  lines,  the  second  (1960:  146)  32  lines,  the  third  (1961:  202)  only  19 
lines.  In  this  prayer  incantation  the  Virgin  Mary  is  first  entreated  to  shelter 
the  livestock  (lines  1 — 8).  The  second  section,  lines  9 — 21,  is  dedicated  to  the 
bear,  which  is  alluringly  called  the  “golden  king  of  the  forest,”  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  not  touch  the  stock.  The  third  is  a  precautionary  section  (lines 
22 — 25),  where  it  is  stated  that  the  conjurer  is  supported  by  “Virgin  Mary 
mater.”  The  incantation  closes  with  an  exhortation  (lines  26 — 30)  in  which 
the  conjurer  demonstrates  his  superior  power  over  the  bewitched  bear  by 
symbolically  strapping  its  jaws  with  a  muzzle  of  rowan. 

The  simile  formula  was  also  followed  in  Iivana  Nikitin’s  charm,  “Restraining 
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of  the  Horse”  (637).  Before  a  horse  was  let  out  to  the  woods  for  the  first  time 
in  spring,  it  was  made  to  stand  still  and  a  coin  was  set  under  each  hoof.  Beside 
each  hoof  one  pronounced  the  words,  “As  here  there  is  money  on  the  ground, 
so  may  you  remain  in  this  place!”  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view  the  method  worked 
for  the  horse  did  not  get  lost  in  the  wood  cover  (1 154),  Otherwise  Mrs.  Takalo 
felt  that  the  coming  home  or  lingering  of  the  livestock  in  the  woods  depended 
ultimately  upon  the  treatment  it  received.  The  cattle  behaved  according 
to  the  way  the  lady  of  the  house  handled  them  (1 152).  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted 
that  she  got  along  well  with  cattle :  “I  have  always  been  friends  with  animals ; 
whose  cows  —  wherever  we  be,  also  to  them  I  talk”  (1152). 

Beside  the  annual  calendar  rites,  the  buying  and  moving  of  a  cow  to  the 
new  owner’s  lands  were  crisis  situations  vis-a-vis  cattle  luck.  In  the  1940s 
Marina  Takalo  learned  at  Maattalanvaara  in  Kuusamo  two  short  incantations 
regarding  the  purchase  and  fetching  of  a  cow.  Both  charms  used  the  simile 
formula.  When  a  cow  was  brought  to  a  new  place  one  picked  up  soil  and 
stuck  it  into  the  cow’s  mouth  while  saying, 

As  this  has  fixedly  been  here, 
so  may  you; 

as  this  place  has  been  known, 
so  may  you  know  this  place!  (1153) 

The  idea  of  this  simile  was  to  give  a  concrete  example  to  the  animal  to  follow. 

30.6.  Fishing  Charms.  The  short  incantations  directed  towards  nature  were 
a  heterogeneous  group  both  in  their  functions  and  formulas.  These  charms 
included,76  inter  alia,  charms  to  raise  a  wind,  alleviate  severe  subzero  temper¬ 
atures,  as  well  as  incantations  which  narrated  the  birth  of  stone  and  of  rocks. 

For  Oulankans  travelling  on  water,  the  water  spirit  had  been  an  empirical 
being  that  dominated  their  current  frame  of  reference.  The  water  spirit  was 
addressed  with  a  numerical  charm.  Of  her  fishing  charms,  Marina  Takalo 
inherited  three  from  her  father  and  one  from  her  mother.  In  making  a  net, 
Iivana  Nikitin  used  to  say  by  each  knot  the  name  of  a  fish;  first  “Salmon,” 
then  “charr,  whitefish,  pike,  .burbot.”  Finally  he  tapped  his  fingernails  to¬ 
gether  saying  “perches,  all  the  fish  of  the  water”  (635).  The  cataloguing 
charm  also  revealed  the  Oulankan  rank  order  of  value  for  fish.  Simile  formulas 
permeated  fishing  tradition.  Mrs.  Takalo  cited  a  further  example  of  this: 

When  mother  started  to  put  baits  on  the  trotline,  well  she  always  ate  a  piece  of  bread 
at  the  same  time.  “As  I  eat  this  bread,  so  may  you  eat  this  (hook)”.  (752) 


Although  Marina  Takalo  fished  until  old  age,  the  stock  of  fishing  charms 
was  of  no  great  consequence  for  her.  She  never  seriously  employed  the  charms 
because  she  simply  did  not  believe  in  their  efficacy.  Mrs.  Takalo  observed 
vaguely : 

God  or  the  king  of  the  water  or  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  water  —  how  shall  I  put  it, 
drove  those  fish  into  the  net  (911). 


I.  WORLD  VIEW  POETRY 


31.  THE  WORLD  VIEW  IN  MARINA  TAKALO’S  RUNES 

31.1.  A  Typology  of  the  Runic  Repertoire.  Marina  Takalo  knew  a  great  variety 
of  poems,  ancient  and  newer,  ritual  and  informal.  Here  as  elsewhere,  she 
had  developed  bits  of  a  natural  system  of  classification  having  native  names 
for  various  genres.  The  most  fundamental  distinction  in  her  runic  repertoire 
was  that  between  traditional  runes,  i.e.  poems  in  the  ancient  Kalevala  metre1 
(unrhymed  trochaic  verse),  and  other  poems,  mostly  in  newer  forms  and 
metres.  Mrs.  Takalo  herself  was  scrupulous  about  keeping  her  runes  well 
apart  from  Finnish  and  Russian  dance  songs  ( pajos ).  She  named  runes  in 
general  as  either  “hymns,”  “runic  songs,”  or  “Karelian  songs,”  or  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  her  most  important  teacher,  as  “Aunt  Olonja’s  runes.”  It  is  important 
to  note  that  Marina  Takalo  learned  the  greater  part  of  her  runic  repertoire 
in  her  early  childhood  (1890 — 98)  from  a  single  tradition  bearer  (cf.  §  9.2.). 

Her  runes  were  comprised  above  all  of  epics,  wedding  runes  (cf.  §  24), 
lullabies,  incantations  (cf.  §  30),  and  play  runes.  Epics  generally  are  long 
narrative  poems  with  dignified  style  and  often  relate  the  deeds  of  a  culture 
hero.  Marina  Takalo  termed  her  epics  “Kalevala  runes.”  This  epic  poetry 
included  among  others  “Birth  of  the  World”  (§  36.2.),  “Maiden  Iro  Rune,” 
further  “Rune  of  the  Maiden  to  be  Redeemed”  (“My  girl  Anni,  my  only 
girl...”),  and  the  emotionally  important  “Rune  of  the  Abducted  Maidens” 
(§  31.3.). 


Marina  Takalo’s  Runic  Repertoire 


Teacher  Village  Period  of  Contact 


Olonja  Nikitin 
Iivana  Nikitin 
Mikko  Nikitin 
Marjuska  Nikitin 
Soloska  Nikitin 
Palaka  Isakoff 
Olli  Takalo 
Other  Vienans 

Other  Finns 
Anonymous  Persons 


Taavo  1890 — -1898 
Taavo  1890—1910 
Taavo  1890—1910 
Taavo  1890—1910 
Taavo  1890—1910 
Oulanka  1910—1922 
Oulanka  1910 — 1961 
Oulanka  1910 — 1922 
Kemi  1961—1969 
Kuusamo  1945 — -1961 


1. 

4 

3 


7 


2. 


11 

2 

1 


3 


2 

2 

IT 


Typology  of  Runes 
3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8. 


2  1  3 

4  1  3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


2  3  6  2  6  3 


Total 

21 

13 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

50 


Code:  1  =  epics,  2  =  lullabies,  3  =  wedding  runes,  4  =  self-assessment  runes,  5  =  mocking 
songs  and  nickname  poems,  6  =  rhyming  riddles,  7  =  play  runes,  8  =  playful  phrases. 
Incantations  are  not  included  in  the  table. 
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Central  to  her  lullaby  repertoire  were  the  cradlesongs  “Oh  Mouse,  My 
Hiikko”  and  “Yes  I  Came  and  Lulled  the  Child.”  More  peripheral  were 
“Spider’s  Lesson,”  “Enquiry  over  Marital  Luck,”  and  “Allurement  of 
the  Squirrel.”  Marina  Takalo’s  burgeoning  lullaby  cycle  called  by  her 
the  “Child’s  Lulling  Song”  was  never  to  be  completed.  Play  runes,  termed 
by  her  “play  songs  for  children,”  formed  a  functional  category.  Two  of  them, 
“My  Toarie,  My  Grandma”  and  “Yes  Before  There  Was  a  Lucky  Man,” 
were  part  of  Marina  Takalo’s  active  repertoire. 

Her  newer  types  of  poems  encompassed  dance  songs  (pajos )  of  Finnish  and 
Russian  origin,  as  well  as  work  songs,  a  few  incantations  (cf.  §  30),  and  lyrical 
or  identical  poems  of  many  kinds:  mocking  poems  called  by  Mrs.  Takalo  “mocking 
songs,”  also  nickname  poems  for  people  and  places,  repetitive  playful  phrases  (Finn, 
sing:  loru),  rhyming  riddles ,  and  self-assessment  poems. 

31.2.  The  Functions  of  Rune  Singing.  Most  Old  Believers  in  Oulanka  parish 
had  considered  the  singing  of  runes  a  reahka.  Even  the  Mierolaine  Iivana 
Nikitin  did  not  permit  his  children,  Marina  included,  to  sing  the  runes  they 
had  learned  from  their  aunt  Olonja  (§  16.8.): 

There  in  Karelia  it  was  said  that  reahka  will  come  from  songs.  It  was  always  said  that 
(=runes)  should  not  be  sung.  At  our  home  father  was  angry  about  everything.  That’s 
why  my  late  aunt  sang  them,  I  didn’t  dare  sing  after  her  either.  While  still  a  girl  I  never 
sang  within  father’s  and  mother’s  hearing ;  I  sang  no  place  else  except  where  I  was  alone  (498) . 


Marina  Takalo’s  own  viewpoint  diverged  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Old 
Believers.  According  to  her,  the  singing  of  joikus  and  of  dance  songs,  like 
dancing  in  general,  was  sinful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recitation  or  singing 
of  other  poems  had  to  be  dealt  with  case  by  case.  For  example,  the  rune  about 
the  “Maiden  to  be  Redeemed”  was  condemned  as  reahka  only  because  the 
girl  in  the  rune  intended  to  take  revenge  against  her  father  and  mother.  Mrs. 
Takalo  explained,  “One  shouldn’t  take  revenge  no  matter  what  evil  another 
does!”  (497) 

Concerning  the  meanings  of  the  runes,  it  can  be  mentioned  that  Marina 
Takalo’s  world-view  runes  were  few  and  their  functions  seemed  in  part  to 
have  changed  during  the  period  of  interviewing,  1959 — 69.  The  wedding 
runes  and  incantations  in  her  store  of  tradition  had  represented  ritual 
poetry,  but  in  her  repertoire  passed  over  from  a  ritual  to  an  entertainment 
function.  Thus,  Mrs.  Takalo  lulled  her  children  to  sleep  with  lullabies  which 
had  once  been  ritual  poems  such  as  “Enquiry  over  Marital  Luck”  (603) 
“Who’s  the  Golden  Cuckoo?”  “Spider’s  Lesson”  (“Spider  Son  of  a  Whore...” 
(859),  and  “Allurement  of  the  Squirrel”  (“My  Little  Squirrel  610).  Nor  did 
the  “Maiden  Iro  Rune”  (30,  337,  527,  719,  1425,  1470)  have  any  cognitive 
religious  function  of  which  she  was  aware.  Those  runes  which  had  some 
connection  with  the  phases  of  her  life  history  appeared  to  carry  the  greatest 
verificative  value  for  her  world  view. 

31.3.  The  Personal  Meaning  of  the  “ Rune  of  the  Abducted  Maidens.”  From  the 
point  of  view  of  world  view  the  most  significant  of  Marina  Takalo’s  runes 
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was  l he  “Song  of  the  Abducted  Maidens.  ”  It  is  a  scarce  rune  of  which  only  one 
complete  variant  had  been  previously  found,  namely  the  text  which 
Martti  Haavio  recorded  from  Ogoi  Maarane  of  the  hamlet  Suojarvi  in 
Kontokki  parish.2  The  song  is  actually  a  legend  about  persecution  the  central 
idea  of  which,  the  giving  of  a  message  in  secret  jargon,  is  an  international 
motif.  It  is  among  other  places,  in  the  “Decamerone.  ”  There  an  unfaithful 
wife,  in  warning  her  lover  about  her  husband’s  arrival,  supposedly  sang  to 
her  child.  Marina  Takalo’s  version  of  the  legend  began  with  a  section  in  prose: 

Two  sisters  were  kidnapped  to  Russia  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Hate.3 
They  wound  up  as  the  wives  of  two  brothers,  and  they  were  kept  under  strict  control. 
1  be  sisters  weren  t  allowed  to  talk  to  each  other.  However,  their  brother  arrived  searching 
for  them.  One  of  the  sisters  met  the  brother  while  on  a  hunting  trip.  They  made  up  a  plan 
of  escape,  which  the  sister  reported  to  the  other  sister  through  singing  a  lullaby: 

Yes  I  heard  strange  things  saw  wonders 
on  this  day  as  1  walked. 

Yes  we  bairns  were  on  the  waters, 
mom’s  children  on  the  waves. 

(When  accordingly  to  the  plan,  their  brother  arrived  to  fetch  his  sisters  they  again  warned 
him  through  singing  a  lullaby:) 

Neither  is  there  a  whining  West  Wind, 
nor  a  chilly  East  Wind, 
before  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 

before  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  (from  beating  with  the  bath  whisk), 
before  the  warming  up  of  the  sauna. 

(Come  when:) 

Then  there  is  a  whining  west  wind, 
a  chilly  east  wind, 
when  the  leaves  are  rustling, 
when  the  sauna  is  warming  up, 
when  the  bell  is  ringing 

I  he  grandpa  already  wonders  what  his  daughters-in-law  are  humming  about  —  They  tell 
him  they  are  just  singing  to  the  children. 

Stay  my  I ija  to  pine, 
my  Kauro  to  moan, 
my  Vassi  to  wail. 

(names  of  the  children) 

The  childless  one  then  replies: 

1  here  s  no  forlornness  for  your  Iija, 
nor  sorrow  for  your  Kauro, 
nor  distress  for  your  Vassi. 

Stay  at  the  end  of  dad’s  table. 
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with  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  hand, 
in  front  of  a  cup  of  milk, 
with  pipe  smoke  from  grandpa, 
on  brother’s  hewn  benches. 

So  the  cows  came  home  and  the  sauna  got  ready,  the  menfolk  went  to  the  sauna,  the  women 
left  to  milk  the  cows  and  threw  the  milking  bowls  on  the  ends  of  poles  and  so  they  escaped. 
And  now  it  ended. 


Because  of  the  linkages  with  her  life  history  the  “Song  of  the  Abducted 
Maidens”  was  for  Mrs.  Takalo  very  important,  a  “favourite  rune”  representing 
her  most  essential  repertoire.  Following  the  Russian  Revolution  (cf.  §  8.4.) 
and  Finland’s  becoming  independent,  the  guarding  of  the  Finnish-Soviet 
boundary  was  tightened.  Consequently,  in  1922,  the  Takalos’  daughter 
Stepanie,  who  was  staying  by  her  grandparents  in  Taavo  at  the  time,  was 
left  behind.  Contacts  between  Stepanie  and  her  parents  were  broken  for  43 
years.  This  had  a  major  effect  upon  Marina  Takalo’s  personality  and  tradition 
repertoire.  The  thought  of  returning  to  Oulanka  smouldered  in  the  minds 
of  Marina  and  Olli  Takalo,  not  only  because  of  longing  for  their  native  area, 
but  also  because  of  a  guilty  conscience  for  having  left  their  first-born  daughter 
behind.  Mrs.  Takalo’s  guilt  feelings  were  clearly  evidenced  in  the  affections 
and  metafolklore  connected  with  the  performances  of  her  “Song  of  the  Ab¬ 
ducted  Maidens.”  In  1960  she  sang  the  concluding  section  of  the  rune  with 
her  voice  quivering  as  in  laments.  She  explained,  “Always  when  I  sing  about 
children  a  cry  comes  to  me  so  that  my  voice  quivers.  A  daughter  of  mine 
was  left  behind  in  Russia.  She  wasn’t  even  10  years  old  when  she  was  left 
behind”  (29). 

By  the  summer  of  1961  Mrs.  Takalo’s  personal  style  of  presenting  the  rune 
had  changed  considerably  although  the  rune’s  contents  were  precisely  the 
same  as  before.  That  year  Mrs.  Takalo  had  namely  learned  that  her  daughter 
Stepanie  was  living  in  the  Karelian  A.S.S.R.  and  they  had  started  correspond¬ 
ing  with  each  other  (526).  After  years  of  correspondence,  Mrs.  Takalo  decided 
to  go  with  a  party  from  Kemi  on  a  trip  to  Leningrad.  The  sole  purpose  of 
her  enterprising  trip  was  to  meet  her  long-lost  daughter.  The  get-together 
on  June  21st  1965  was  emotionally  important  for  both,  and  it  wiped  away 
the  guilty  conscience  that  had  oppressed  Mrs.  Takalo  for  decades.  I  could 
clearly  notice  Mrs.  Takalo’s  sense  of  relief  in  August  of  that  year. 

After  Mrs.  Takalo  met  her  daughter,  the  degree  of  the  rune’s  subjectivity 
diminished  all  the  more  (934).  The  singer’s  voice  no  longer  quivered.  Instead 
she  directed  all  her  attention  to  the  presentational  side  of  the  rune. 


32.  THE  WORLD  VIEW  IN  MARINA  TAKALO’S  LAMENTS 

32.1.  A  Functional  Typology  of  Laments.  The  laments  in  Marina  Takalo’s 
repertoire  can  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  associated  usage  and  function  into 
five  basic  categories:  1.  wedding  laments,  2.  death  laments,  3.  going-to-war 
laments,  4.  autobiographical  laments,  and  5.  recompensive  laments.  Of  these, 
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wedding  laments  (§  24)  have  in  this  book  been  presented  in  their  respective 
ritual  contexts.  In  wedding  ceremonies  as  well  as  in  rites  for  the  dead  lamenting 
belonged  to  a  period  of  transition  important  for  the  social  relationships. 
Wedding  laments  and  death  laments  represent  ritual  poetry  and  are  a  form 
of  sacred  communication.  By  means  of  this  and  the  traditional  scheme  of 
which  it  was  a  part,  Vienans  sought  to  pass  safely  through  these  two  delicate 
periods  of  transition.4 

Lamenting  in  the  case  of  both  rites  of  transition  was  characteristically 
obligatory  and  belonged  to  professionals:  skilled  women  lamenters,  nicknamed 
the  “hard  ones.”  There  appear  to  have  been  such  women  in  most  villages 
of  northern  Viena  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  They  cared 
for  the  lamenting  in  the  different  phases  of  wedding  dramas.  The  lamenting 
connected  with  deaths,  however,  was  much  more  meagre  than  the  complex 
system  of  obligatory  ritual  laments  found  further  south  in  Viena  —  for  ex¬ 
ample  that  recorded  by  Samuli  Paulaharju  from  Anni  Lehtone  in  1915, 5 
since  numerous  funeral  laments  had  changed  into  Eastern  Orthodox 
songs.  In  the  latest  period  laments  were  sung  only  during  the  interment  of 
the  body  and  during  the  return  journey  from  the  grave  site  to  the  house. 
All  of  the  death  laments,  presented  by  Marina  Takalo,  belonged  to  the  latter 
two  phases  of  burial  ritual. 

In  Viena  ritual  lamenting  appeared  not  only  in  connection  with  weddings 
and  funerals,  but  when  the  head  of  the  family,  husband  or  son,  either  left  to 
draw  lot  for  the  military,  or  went  into  the  military,  or  left  for  the  battle¬ 
fields.  Wars  meant  a  time  of  increased  performance  of  going-to-war  laments, 
the  so-called  voinavirret. 

Two  genres  of  Marina  Takalo’s  stock  of  laments  lacked  any  particular 
ritual  context.  These  were  the  recompensive  laments,  which  she  performed  for 
folklore  collectors  in  thanks  for  the  friendliness  and  hospitality  which  they 
had  :hown,  as  well  as  the  autobiographical  laments,  which  dealt  with  the  phases 
of  her  life  history.  The  latter  genres  doubtless  represent  another  mode  of 
lamenting  than  those  of  wedding  and  funeral  rituals.  Recompensive  and 
autobiographical  laments  were  in  any  case  already  traditional  forms  of 
lamen’ing  in  Viena  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  value  of  Marina  Takalo’s  autobiographical  and  recompensive  laments 
appears  to  be  greater  for  the  study  of  the  individual’s  attitudes  and  opinions 
than  is  that  of  the  obligatory  wedding  laments,  which  are  strictly  controlled 
by  the  community  and  belong  to  a  fixed  ritual  scheme.  Death  laments  as 
well  as  the  going-to-war  laments  also  belonged  to  the  ritual,  but  they  were 
not  so  stereotyped  in  Viena  Karelia.  They  also  allowed  more  intimate  feelings 
and  emotions  to  be  expressed  than  did  the  wedding  laments. 

32.2.  Leaving-for-War  Laments.  A.O.  Vaisanen,  a  Finnish  ethnomusicologist 
(cl.  §  5.2.),  was  travelling  through  Viena  during  World  War  I.  At  the  village 
ol  Ruva  in  Oulanka,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  performance  of 
going-to-war  laments  in  their  authentic  presentational  context  (cf.  pictures 
in  this  book) : 

l  he  day  after  tomorrow  a  group  of  young  men  was  to  leave  from  among  other  places 
Ruva  to  go  to  Kouta  for  the  drawing  of  lots.  It  was  feared  that  each  one  would  wind  up 
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on  the  “sorrowful  path”,  that  is,  to  go  to  war.  “Flow  to  begin  to  endure  this  heartache?” 
was  a  question  that  filled  the  mind  of  many  mothers,  youngsters  and  brides.  At  the  moment 
of  departure  it  broke  out  in  laments  for  all  to  hear.  The  young  men  kept  back  their  tears 
until  leave-taking.  But  then,  in  embracing  their  nearest  ones  and  in  each  pronouncing, 
“Forgive  us!”  a  plaintive  mood  broke  loose  in  them  too  as  weeping.  When  fathers  and 
brothers  stepped  into  the  boats,  the  goers  had  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  embraces. 
At  the  same  time  the  regrets  of  a  lament  began  to  resound,  and  one  woman  lay  on  the  ground 
moaning.  But,  to  be  sure,  church  bells  began  at  this  time  to  ring  and  echoed  their  consiliatory 
voice  through  the  disordered  feelings  of  the  area.  After  some  moments  a  shot  rang  out  from 
the  midst  of  the  boats,  which  drew  away.  After  that  the  lamenting  muffled  and  the  group 
dispersed  with  each  weeping  after  her  nearest  ones  taking  the  “sorrowful  road”.6 


Marina  Takalo  knew  some  leaving-for-war  laments  used  in  Viena  at  the  time, 
for  example  one  with  following  contents: 

May  the  very  high  and  shining  Lord  protect  my  son  there  as  he  wanders, 
on  the  trunk  roads  he  wanders. 

And  may  the  most  high  and  precious  Lord  bless  you 

when  you  start  to  wander  and  carry  those  shooting  irons, 

so  that  while  you  carry  them  the  most  high  and  dear  Lord  might  bless  you, 

there  as  you  carry  ’irons’  and  wander  about  in  the  very  foreign  parts  of  this 

dear  earth. 

And  while  you  wander,  ordered  about  by  those  more  flourishing, 
may  the  most  high  and  flowery  Lord  be  gracious  to  you.  (671,  1542) 


32.3.  Autobiographical  Laments.  Marina  Takalo  identified  her  autobiographi¬ 
cal  laments  as  an  independent  category.  She  named  them  luajittelut 
(“accounts”).  Mrs.  Takalo  also  recounted  that  the  children  in  her  family 
were  well  aware  when  she  began  to  sing  them.  They  had  always  urged  her 
not  to  cry  like  that  (cf.  §  32.5.). 

Autobiographical  laments  clearly  reflect  Marina  Takalo’s  fatalistic  relation¬ 
ship  to  God:  “Into  rainy  weather  God  has  set  me”  (64).  In  her  recompensive 
laments  Mrs.  Takalo  asks  uncertainly  if  she  will  ever  again  see  her  friends 
(762).  The  calmness  from  overcoming  her  bitterness  and  from  becoming 
resigned  to  her  fate  is  reflected  in  autobiographical  lament  65,  where  Mrs. 
Takalo,  after  all,  thanked  God  for  having  been  able  to  support  herself  through 
“outside  jobs  from  strangers”. 

A  binary  oppositional  setting  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  her  autobio¬ 
graphical  laments.  In  them  Marina  Takalo  compares  her  own  life  and  position 
with  that  of  her  closest  comparison  group  of  reference,  the  rich,  better-off 
Finns.  Strong  socio-economic  deprivation7  (cf.  §  9.3.,  9.5.)  is  emphasized 
in  all  her  autobiographic  laments  through  the  setting:  Marina  Takalo  is  a 
poor  labourer,  or  immigrant  gaining  a  living  from  heavy,  most  despised  out¬ 
door  jobs,  one  who  is  dependent  upon  the  favour  or  disfavour  of  prosperous 
Finns.  Life  in  a  “strange”  cultural  environment  gave  rise  to  pressure  which 
she  emptied  into  her  autobiographical  laments  in  the  repeated  thought,  “That’s 
why  I  have  cried  so,  as  I  have  wandered  about  here  in  Finland.  I  can’t  say 
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with  my  tongue  will  I  ever  be  able  to  live  there  in  Karelia.”  This  idea  was 
transformed  over  from  her  autobiographical  tradition  to  death  laments,  where 
it  replaced  some  of  the  beliefs  and  metaphors  dealing  with  life  after  death 
(§  32.5.). 

After  her  children  moved  to  their  own  marital  families  loneliness  and 
childlessness  became  important  as  themes  which  maintained  feelings  of  dep¬ 
rivation.  Autobiographical  laments  may  generally  be  said  to  reflect  that 
alienation  which  Marina  Takalo  felt  while  living  in  Finland.  The  central 
function  of  the  lament  category  in  question  seems  to  be  the  amelioration 
of  the  deprivations  mentioned.  Autobiographical  laments  offered  Marina 
Takalo  a  traditional  channel  to  relieve  her  emotions  when  the  difficulties 
she  was  undergoing  or  expecting  otherwise  appeared  unbearable.  Mrs. 
Takalo  considered  autobiographical  laments  the  most  onerous  genre  to  present. 
In  fact,  she  observed  in  1960,  “When  Fm  alone,  I  can’t  sing  these.  I  start 
to  cry  right  away.  It  hurts  so  that  thread  of  life”  (64). 

Autobiographical  Lament  340  (A.D.  1962) 

Ever  since  a  doll-child  I’ve  grown  up  with  a  wretched  lot 
and  as  a  doll-child  I’ve  wandered  (as  a  beggar)  with  a  basket, 
asking  from  behind  the  doorsills  of  the  more  flourishing  for  pieces 
of  bread  for  a  meal 

and  as  a  little  duckling-child  I’ve  asked  below  the  windows  of  the 
more  generously  fated  for  alms  pieces  for  the  first  meal. 

So,  ever  since  a  small  duckling-child  I’ve  grown  up  with  a  lowly  lot, 
and  all  my  dear  lifetime  I’ve  lived  with  a  lowly  lot  at  the  jobs 
of  those  more  generously  fated, 

ever  since  I  wound  up  from  there,  the  higher  parts  (i.e.  Viena)  of  the 
dear  world  to  wander  here  in  the  very  foreign  parts  '(i.e.  Finland) 
of  the  world. 


Autobiographical  Lament  64  (1960) 

In  rainy  weather  the  good  Lord  has  placed  me, 

and  so  like  the  weather,  heavy  is  my  heart, 

as  I  wander  here  among  strangers  on  God’s  earth. 

No,  my  nature  cannot  think  about 

when  I  will  get  home  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  dear  earth; 
that’s  why  my  heart,  burnt  in  fiery  embers,  became  numb, 
as  I  have  all  this  poor  life  of  mine  wandered  around  the  earth 
and  worked  for  the  better  fated  at  benumbing  jobs.  (She  cries.) 

That’s  why  I  bent-over  have  cried  so  much,8 

wandered  in  my  life  around  the  radiant  world  in  foreign  parts. 

No  I  can’t  with  the  wites  of  my  tongue  tell, 

when  I  will  be  able  to  settle  there  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  radiant  earth. 
And  the  ’waters’  (tears)  they  flow.  My  heart’s  a  guest  among  the  enemy 
when  here  I  wander  about  the  abundant  earth. 

Oh  I  have  set  my  many  children  onto  the  abundant  earth, 

(yet)  there  is  nobody  who  can  give  with  a  ’water-spoon’. 
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Autobiographical  Lament  65  (1960) 

Those  of  mine  (i.e.  her  children)  looking  like  birds  on  branches  have 
scattered  around  the  good  earth, 

and  so  I  have  been  left  here  altogether  an  orphan, 
so  there  is  no  caretaker. 

But  I  have  still  thanked  the  good  Lord 
that  I  can  do  those  outdoor  jobs  gotten  from  employers, 
as  I,  all  my  miserable  life,  have  done  those  outdoor  jobs, 
gotten  from  better  fated  employers. 

And  thanks  yet  to  the  exalted,  radiant  God 

that  I  have  been  able  to  support  myself  with  the  unreliable  jobs  of  those 
more  radiantly  fated, 

that  I  have  not  had  to  wander  about  for  beggar’s  bits, 
as  those  beggar’s  bits  are  the  butt  of  smarting  words. 


32.4.  Recompensive  Laments.  For  the  hospitality  she  had  received  during 
her  visit  to  be  interviewed  in  Helsinki  in  February  1962  Mrs.  Takalo  sponta¬ 
neously  said  “I  should  really  sing,  give  thanks  for  this  stay.  ”  On  the  day  of  her 
departure  she  sang  for  me  the  following  lament: 

Recompensive  Lament  559  (cf.  1541) 

And  thank  you,  thanks  to  the  ones  sown  with  more  flowery  fates, 
that  you’ve  brought  me  here  over  a  long  journey  to  be 
your  guest-of-honour, 

and  that  you  drive  me  around  here  as  your  guest-of-honour. 

And  thank  you,  thanks  to  the  people  better  off, 

because  you’ve  accompanied  me  here  to  be  the  invited  guest  of  the  better  off, 
as  I’ve  done  the  same  thing  with  the  same  lot  all  my  good  lifetime. 

For  that  thanks  to  the  more  radiantly  fated  ones, 
that  you  sped  bent-over  me  to  here  in  those  shiny  trains, 
the  trudger  of  a  wrong  lot  and  one  bent-over  with  age 
to  be  your  radiant  guest-of-honour. 

So  wretched  me  could  not  imagine, 

as  I  have  wandered  in  a  wretched  lot, 

that  miserable  yet  wander  here  as  a  guest  of  honour. 

So  may  the  most  high  dear  God  bless  you, 

as  you  have  helped  the  traveller  of  lowly  parts,  sorry  me, 

and  that’s  why  it,  the  sorry  heart  of  sorry  me,  is  forged  in  a  fiery  furnace, 

as  I  have  all  my  dear  lifetime  gone  in  a  lowly  lot  in  these 

foreign  parts  (i.e.  Finland)  of  the  dear  earth. 

No,  miserable  I  can’t  think, 

if  ever  again  I  might  go  right  in  the  upper  parts 
(i.e.  Viena)  of  the  home-earth, 

as  I  have  all  my  lifetime  been  here  in  the  very  foreign  parts 

of  the  good  earth  away  from  the  upper  parts  there 

that’s  why  I,  like  a  stone  in  water,  have  as  an  outsider  rolled  around 
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in  the  abundant  earth  in  the  miserable  places  of  strangers.  (She  cries.) 

May  the  most  high  and  beautiful  Lord  (bless  you), 
because  you  have  given  me  coffee  here, 

because  1  travelled  on  those  ’cart  wheels’  to  this  beautiful  place. 

At  the  close  Mrs.  Takalo  remarked,  “I  can’t  lament  any  more.  I  thank  you 
again  lor  everything.  Now  we’ll  laugh  next.”  She  wanted  to  tell  folk  tales. 

In  1963  at  the  port  city  of  Kemi  Mrs.  Takalo  lamented  the  following  lines 
as  a  token  of  thanks  to  Erkki  Ala-Konni : 

Recompensive  Lament  762 

(Bless  you)  more  beautiful  fated  one 

that  you  graced  the  trudger  of  meagre  parts,  wretched  me 
and  came  yet  to  see  me. 

Could  we  ever  again  look  at  one  another  there  at  the  end  of  long  journeys? 

No,  wretched  1  couldn’t  believe  that, 

that  yet  once  face-to-face  we  get  in  touch, 

because  here  I  have  lived  around  the  good  earth  in  the  very  foreign  parts  (762). 


32.5.  Death  Laments.  Marina  Takalo  herself  presented  a  death  lament  only 
once  at  a  funeral  —  at  the  burial  of  her  husband  Olli  Takalo  in  1961.  Her 
death  laments  had  a  decidedly  autobiographical,  personal  stamp  (cf.  §  32.3.). 
Mrs.  Takalo’s  repertoire  included  altogether  six  death  laments,  five  of  which 
were  to  be  sung  at  the  cemetery  while  the  dead  was  interred  and  one  while 
returning  to  the  house  after  the  burial.  Her  graveside  laments  dealt  with 
different  categories  of  the  dead.  In  these  laments  the  deceased  of  the  family 
were:  1.  a  father,  2.  a  mother,  3.  a  first  born,  4.  any  child,  and  lastly  5.  a 
husband. 

“A  Lament  for  the  Dead  Father  and  Husband”*  (1960:  45): 

Slide  with  graceful  hands  the  refuge  of  these  my  children  onto  Tuonela's 10 
bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising. 

Alas,  under  whose  protection  shall  1  raise  and  look  after  these  my  children? 

Yes,  under  whose  protection  shall  I  go? 

And  lower  you  with  gentle  hands  this  man  of  mine  there  onto  Tuonela’s  floor 
from  which  there  is  no  rising. 

Under  whose  protection  shall  I  raise  my  large  flock  of  children? 

And  set  with  most  loving  hands  onto  Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is 
surely  no  rising: 

this  beloved  poor  man  being  put  away,  the  refuge  of  these  my  children. 

By  whom  shall  I  raise  this  large  flock  in  this  dear  world? 

Who  will  have  pity  on  them, 

now  that  I  am  left  here  wholly  without  protection  to  live  alone, 
because  my  refuge  is  set  onto  Tuonela’s  bed? 

1  he  Lament  for  the  Dead  Mother”*1  (1962:  412)  to  be  sung  by  an  orphaned 
child  (1537): 
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Oh  my  mother,  my  bearer, 

now  I  am  left  wholly  unprotected! 

At  whose  house  can  I  grow  up, 

as  my  bearer  is  set  onto  Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  coming  back? 

Look,  to  whose  protection  shall  I,  wearied,  turn  to, 
and  under  whose  protection  shall  I  grow  up, 

as  my  comforter  is  set  onto  Tuonela’s  cradle-bed  from  which  there  is  no  coming  back? 
Who  shall  raise  a  mere  child  wearied, 

—  oh  my  bearer! 

As  my  dear  is  set  onto  Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising, 
under  whose  grace  shall  I,  a  ’duckling-child’,  grow  up, 
now  that  my  bearer  is  set  onto  Tuonela’s  bed? 

“The  Lament  for  the  Dead  First-Born”12  (1960:  46),  to  be  sung  by  a  grieving 
mother  (1530): 

Slide  this  my  child  onto  Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising, 
my  first-born  child,  chosen  from  my  womanhood! 

When  you  set  him  onto  Tuonela’s  bed, 

(then)  lower  with  steady  hands  my  child  onto  Tuonela’s  bed 
from  which  there  is  no  rising! 

When  after  girlhood  I  brought  my  first-born  here  into  this  shining  world, 
now  he  must  be  set  onto  Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising! 

“The  Lament  for  Any  Dead  Child”13  (1966:  1070): 

Set  my  lulled  child  onto  Tuonela’s  cradle- bed  from  which  there  is  no  coming  back. 
Alas,  he  was  a  great  trust  and  joy,  this  person,  when  he  was  living. 

Why  are  you  setting  him  onto  Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising?14 
And  set  with  steady  hands  my  child  onto  Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising! 
He  no  longer  greets  when  I  come  inside, 

as  before;  my  baby  sang  like  a  bird,  when  I  came  from  outside. 

Now  set  him  onto  Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising. 


Olli  Takalo  died  suddenly  on  the  25th  of  September,  1961  while  starting 
the  outboard  motor  of  the  boat  in  which  the  Takalos  were  about  to  fishing  on 
the  lake.  As  their  children  lived  in  Kemi,  Mrs.  Takalo  herself  arranged  his 
casket,  the  undertakers  and  the  funeral.  At  the  burial  she  felt  that  she  had 
to  sing  a  lament  even  though  her  children  urged  her  not  to.  Mrs.  Takalo  later 
commented:  ’’Although  the  other  Karelians  don’t  lament  here,  my  sorrow 
was  so  great  that  I  had  to”  (1002).  The  funeral  was  held  at  the  Lutheran 
cemetery  in  the  parish  village  of  Kuusamo.  The  Takalo’s  children  and  some 
residents  from  the  village  of  Heikkila  were  present.  An  Orthodox  priest 
officiated  at  the  funeral  service. 

“The  Graveside  Lament  for  the  Dead  Husband”13  (1962:  342;  1963:  668;  670;  763; 
1966:  1058;  1069),  sung  by  Marina  Takalo  at  the  burial  of  her  husband  Olli  in  Kuu¬ 
samo  in  1961 : 

Slide  with  graceful  hands  my  refuge  onto  Tuonela’s  bed 
from  which  there  is  no  rising! 
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Alas,  to  whose  protection  shall  I,  the  forlorn,  turn  to, 

when  you  set  my  refuge  onto  Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising? 
Who  will  take  forlorn  me  under  his  protection? 

And  set  with  the  most  gracious  hands  my  beloved  onto 
Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising! 

Ah,  under  whose  shelter  shall  I,  the  anxious,  the  forlorn,  live  now? 
that  you  set  my  beloved  onto  Tuoncla’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising? 
Alas,  under  whose  protection  shall  1,  bereaved  wanderer,  live, 
when  you  set  my  white-clothed  refuge  onto  Tuonela’s  bed 
from  which  there  is  no  rising? 

Bereaved,  I  walk  alone, 

There  is  no-one  to  talk  to  when  I  come  home. 

Yes,  whose  protection  shall  I,  wearied  of  life,  turn  to, 
when  you  set  my  refuge  onto  Tuonela’s  cradle-bed  from  which 
there  is  no  coming  back? 

That’s  why  I,  wearied  of  life,  fret, 
because  there  is  no  protection  for  weary  me 
and  because  there  is  no  beloved  one  or  help, 
now  that  you  set  this  beloved  one  onto  the  ’bed’. 

That’s  why  my  distressed  heart1*  is  forged  in  fire, 

now  that  you  set  my  beloved  onto  Tuonela’s  bed  from  which  there  is  no  rising, 
when  I  am  left  unprotected,  alone  to  live  and  wander  about  the  earth, 
when  there  is  no-one  to  relieve  me  of  my  grief, 
but  I  have  to  stifle  it  all  in  my  weary  heart. 


In  the  lament  which  Mrs.  Takalo  performed  upon  the  return  journey 
from  the  grave  side  of  her  husband,  the  emptiness  of  her  cottage  following 
the  death  was  depicted  vividly.  This  lament  reflected  also  the  dejection  over 
the  death  and  her  concern  over  the  future.  Especially  interesting  in  this 
lament  is  the  use  of  the  verb  assutella,17  meaning  “to  settle”  in  connection  with 
the  grave.  This  usage  clearly  reveals  the  view  that  what  was  involved  was 
a  concrete  change  of  residence  for  the  deceased. 

“The  Wayside  Lament  for  the  Dead  Husband”18  (1963:  669),  sung  while  re¬ 
turning  from  the  grave  to  the  house. 

Look  at  weary  me, 

now  that  you  settled  my  refuge  on  Tuonela’s  cradle-bed, 
so  empty  is  this  cottage 

now  that  we  came  back  from  taking  him  to  the  cradle-bed. 

And  quite  barren  is  this  dwelling  place  for  that  part, 
because  you  set  and  settled  my  beloved  on  Tuonela’s  bed 
from  which  there  is  no  rising, 
and  in  no  corner  do  I  see  my  beloved  sitting. 

If  only  I  could  lessen  my  great  gloom, 

the  tens  of  thousands  of  tears  created  by  weary  me, 

now  that  this  dwelling  place  has  been  left  empty, 

Ah,  nobody  seems  to  have  pity  upon  my  flock  of  children. 

They  have  been  left  without  mercy  to  grow  up  alone  in  this  dear  world. 
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Despite  the  idiosyncratic  elements  in  Marina  Takalo’s  death  laments,  the 
vocabulary,  style,  form  and  structure  were  based  upon  the  tradition  of  Oulan- 
ka.  The  structure  of  the  laments,  meant  to  be  presented  at  interments,  was 
always  the  same.  Two  main  sections  could  be  discerned  in  them.  The  former 
part  concerns  the  present  action  and  is  manifested  in  the  use  of  imperatives, 
whereas  the  latter  deals  with  the  future  and  manifests  in  questions  itself. 
First  the  pallbearers,  generally  relatives,  who  lowered  the  casket  into  the  grave, 
were  urged  to  perform  their  duty  correctly.  To  this  section  belonged  for 
example  the  imperative  verbs  “slide,  lower,  set”.  Characteristic  of  the  second 
part  was  concern  over  the  fate  of  one’s  self  and  family  after  the  dea'h.  Typical 
of  this  section  were  the  questions  left  unanswered.  When  the  body  of  a  father 
or  husband  was  laid  into  the  grave,  the  concern  over  the  future  was  felt 
to  be  particularly  pressing  and  immediate.  In  the  case  of  the  mother  and 
the  children  the  attitude  was  more  like  that  of  a  witness:  The  home  is  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be  now  that  one  member  is  missing.  But  in  regard  to 
the  decease  of  the  household’s  head,  problems  connected  with  the  future 
and  maintenance  of  the  family  were  directly  dealt  with:  To  whom  shall 
I  go  now  that  you  set  my  husband  in  the  grave?  Where  shall  I  live  when  you 
set  my  refuge  there?  To  whom  I  shall  turn  when  you  set  my  refuge  into 
the  grave? 

32.6.  The  Stylistic  Means  of  Laments.  In  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  structural 
alliteration  in  Finnish  Pentti  Leino  observed:  “The  stylistic  means  of  the 
Baltic-Finnic  lament  are  traditional,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  lament  is  created 
ever  anew  in  a  performance  situation.  In  fact,  laments  can  be  called  traditional 
improvisation  because  they  are  not  repeated  word  for  word  as  learned  petrifac¬ 
tions.  It  is  natural  that  the  stylistic  means  of  the  different  laments  and  lamenters 
of  Viena,  Aunus  and  Ingria  are  not  so  alike.”19  On  the  basis  of  the  lament 
repertoire  by  Matrona  Agenew  from  Olonets  he  stated  that  the  pursuit 
after  alliteration  had  a  crucial  effect  upon  the  vocabulary  of  her  laments.20 
This  holds  true  also  of  the  laments  taperecorded  from  Mrs.  Takalo.  The 
analysis  of  their  vocabulary,  style,  structure,  rhythm  and  melody  is  however 
worth  a  separate  study. 

In  studying  Marina  Takalo’s  laments,  we  observe  that  in  the  case  of  the 
wedding  laments  they,  on  the  contrary  to  Leino’s  prediction,  do  become 
stereotyped.  These  were  presented  with  only  minor  deviations  in  wording. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  question  merely  of  Marina  Takalo’s  individual 
reproduction.  The  ritual  laments  of  Viena  appear  throughout  be  more  stereo¬ 
typed  than  those  of  Olonets.21  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  of  laments  clearly 
intimates  that  autobiographical  laments,  heretofore  neglected  by  research,  as 
well  as  other  occasional  laments,  have  permitted  greater  individuality  than 
have  obligatory  ritual  laments,  especially  those  performed  in  wedding 
ceremonies.  For  that  reason  autobiographical  laments  offer  very  interesting 
material  for  the  study  of  the  lamenter’s  personality  and  world  view. 

32.7.  The  Meanings  of  Lamenting  in  the  Life  History.  The  question  of  whether 
of  not  “sin  comes  from  ’voiced  laments’,”  was  deliberated  upon  by  Mrs. 
Takalo  in  private  as  well  as  discussed  with  priests  at  confession  and  in  interview 
situations  with  collectors.  She  told  me: 
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Reahka  will  come  from  wedding  laments,  because  in  them  God  and  everything  is 
mentioned,  because  one  shouldn’t  pronounce  “God”  in  vain!  Reahka  will  come  from  that, 
but,  of  course,  they  sang  them.  It  doesn’t  come  from  the  “Head-Dressing  Lament,”  nor 
from  the  “Reception  Song,”  because  in  them  nothing  is  said  about  God,  only  life  is  spoken 
of.  In  this  voiced  lament  God  is  dragged  along  in  words.  Reahka  comes  from  that.  Don’t 
pronounce  God’s  name  for  nothing!  I  get  reahka  too  from  that  voiced  lament,  when  1 
cry  that  “I  have  grown  up  with  a  wretched  lot.”  One  shouldn’t  complain  that  things  have 
gone  badly.  One  should  be  satisfied  with  one’s  personal  lot.  Or  is  it  not  true?  No  matter 
what  is  encountered,  it  should  be  accepted  with  a  satisfied  mind.  Then  no  reahka  would 
come  of  it  (497,  498). 


Marina  Takalo’s  concept  of  voiced  lament  ( eanelitkuvirsi )  means  in  the 
present  case  certain  autobiographical  laments.  According  to  the  Orthodox 
Christian  tradition,  the  reahka  was  the  breach  of  the  Second  Commandment. 
This  attitude  was  in  accordance  with  their  fatalistic  view  about  the  life 
history  foreordained  by  God  (cf.  §  9.5.).  As  Marina  Takalo  aged  her 
deliberations  about  sin  and  expectancy  of  death  increased.  After  1962  she 
refused  to  sing  any  more  autobiographical  laments.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
genre  was  eliminated  from  her  repertoire,  part  of  its  contents  were  transferred 
to  the  death  laments  which  became  of  current  interest  after  her  husband’s 
death  (§  32.5.).  In  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  much  of  the  vocabulary  and 
metaphorical  language  of  death  laments  resembles  that  of  autobiographical 
laments.  For  example,  bird  and  water  symbolism  appears  in  both  of  them. 

Marina  Takalo’s  death  laments  were  clearly  the  outcome  of  her  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  tradition  during  the  1960s.  The  death  of  her  husband  Olli  Takalo  in 
1961  meant  the  beginning  of  a  reproduction  period  for  this  genre.  The  tradition 
which  had  up  till  then  been  fairly  latent  as  compared  with  wedding  laments 
(§  24)  and  autobiographical  laments  (§  32.3.),  now  passed  over  into  her 
active  repertoire.  The  lament  for  her  dead  husband  is  a  lucid  example  of 
this  transformation  process. 

It  was  natural,  that  of  the  lament  tradition  with  which  Marina  Takalo 
was  acquainted  before,  precisely  that  lament  which  she  heard  in  Viena  at 
the  burial  of  a  family’s  father  (§  32.5.)  would  be  manifested  in  her  husband’s 
interment.  I  had  taperecorded  that  burial  lament  (45)  from  Mrs.  Takalo 
in  the  previous  year,  i.e.  in  the  autumn  of  1960.  In  comparing  this  variant 
with  the  later  ones,  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  changes  Mrs.  Takalo  made 
in  the  father’s  death  lament  so  as  to  render  it  into  a  personal  lament  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  occasion  of  her  husband’s  burial.  The  setting  and  the  basic 
contents  of  the  lament  remained  the  same,  as  did  the  style  insofar  as  both 
laments  followed  the  formula  of  three  episodes.  The  differences  in  the 
contents  were  caused  by  the  functional  fact  that  in  intering  a  father,  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  orphans  and  their  situation.  When,  instead,  a  husband  was 
buried,  the  unprotected  position  in  which  the  wife,  e.g.  Marina  Takalo,  was 
left  had  to  be  described  and  expressed  as  effectively  as  possible.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Takalos’  common  life  in  the  solitary  cottage  on  cape  Kenttiiniemi 
would  end  in  Olli  Takalo’s  death.  However,  because  Mrs.  Takalo  had  not 
gotten  to  discuss  her  future  with  her  children  before  the  funeral,  she  asked 
them  in  her  lament  directly:  To  whom  shall  I  go?  Where  shall  I  live?  Whom 
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shall  I  turn  to  now  that  you  lay  my  refuge  in  the  grave?  The  expressions 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  orphans  characteristic  of  the  death  lament  over 
the  family  head  were  largely  missing  from  the  lament  over  the  husband.  In 
their  stead  came  phrases  about  the  lot  of  the  widow.  The  alteration  of 
vocabulary  was  thus  explained  in  large  part  by  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  meaning.  The  metamorphosis  about  the  magnitude  of  her  sorrow  were 
reminiscent  of  the  metaphors  appearing  in  Marina  Takalo’s  autobiographical 
laments.  The  death  laments  which  she  performed  for  her  husband  Olli  were 
markedly  individual,  and  with  the  passing  of  the  time,  later  redactions  in¬ 
creasingly  resembled  the  autobiographical  laments  (32.3.),  which  she  had 
presented  between  the  years  1960 — 62. 


33.  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  POEMS 

33.1.  A  Typology  of  Autobiographical  Genres.  Autobiographical  material 
formed  a  special  category  of  its  own  in  Marina  Takalo’s  memorial  knowledge. 
The  material  included,  for  example,  autobiographical  poems,  laments,  and 
tales  which  were  often  traditional  in  regard  to  both  form  and  style.  In  their 
plot  and  contents  they  described  various  phases  of  Marina  Takalo’s  life  history. 

Mrs.  Takalo’s  autobiographical  folk  tales  had  first  and  foremost  an  entertain¬ 
ment  function.  She  led  her  listeners,  for  example,  to  play  the  game  of  guess 
in  order  to  find  out  if  they  understood  what  they  had  heard  (884).  When  one 
knew  the  nature  of  Mrs.  Takalo  as  a  storyteller,  e.g.  that  in  her  narratives 
she  entered  into  the  roles  of  the  heroes,  it  was  not  surprising  that  she  followed 
the  familiar  formula  of  folk  tales  and  transposed  herself  and  her  listener  into 
the  fates  of  animals.  Mrs.  Takalo  knew  that  animals  in  folk  tales  perform  the 
same  tasks  as  humans  in  daily  life.  She  had  only  to  find  a  suitable  animal  — 
one  that  could  coincide  with  her  autobiography  and  experiences.  She  also 
needed  an  allegorical  picture  or  setting  into  which  the  happenings  of  her 
life  could  be  fitted. 

On  the  basis  of  her  acquaintance  with  Karelian  tradition  Mrs.  Takalo 
knew  that  folklore  offered  a  person  opportunities  for  self-assessment  as  well  as  an 
avenue  for  emotional  catharsis.  The  latter  tendency  especially  was  manifested 
in  her  autobiographical  laments  (cf.  §  32.3).  Mrs.  Takalo  recounted  that  in  her 
family  the  children  knew  well  when  she  began  to  sing  her  laments.  All  of  them 
would  start  at  once  to  cry  saying,  “Mamma,  mamma,  don’t  sing  such  songs” 
(1072). 

In  her  autobiographical  laments  Mrs.  Takalo  dealt  with,  for  example, 
the  begging  expeditions  of  her  childhood  (64,  340),  the  escape  from  Viena 
to  Finland  (56,  64),  the  earning  of  a  living  by  working  for  “strangers”  (65, 
340),  the  longing  for  Viena  (64,  65),  and  the  moves  of  her  children  to  be 
with  their  nuclear  families  (64).  In  other  words,  Mrs.  Takalo’s  laments 
reflected  the  strong  economic,  social  and  psychological  deprivation 22  of  a  poor 
emigrant  worker  in  the  Finnish  environment.  The  central  function  of  her 
autobiographical  laments  was  precisely  the  removal  of  such  feelings  of  want. 

To  my  question  of  how  she  had  learned  or  composed  her  autobiographical 
laments,  Mrs.  Takalo  replied  as  follows: 
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“Out  of  my  own  head  I  made  them,  about  how  life  went  on.  When  I  got 
nervous  and  bad  situations  came,  I  put  these  words  together,  and  they  came, 
but  they  don’t  come  anymore.  Because  life  is  so  good  now,  sorrowful  messages 
don’t  come.  When  I  thought  to  myself,  that  I  have  a  poor  lot,  words  rolled 
into  my  mind  (1068).” 

The  need,  peculiar  to  Marina  Takalo  of  expressing  herself  with  the  aid  of 
tradition,  was  manifest  also  in  her  autobiographical  poems.  In  this  genre  she 
sought  to  follow  both  the  norms  of  folk  tales  concerning  the  contents  and  the 
norms  of  Kalevala-metre  runes  (cf.  §  31)  in  regard  to  form,  style  and  language. 
Personal  destinies  were  transposed  into  nature  so  that  animals  and  even  stones 
represented  human  beings.  Stylistically,  her  poems  followed  the  repetition, 
alliteration  and  rhythms  characteristic  of  the  Kalevala  metre. 

Autobiographical  poems  represented  the  freshest  layers  in  Marina  Takalo’s 
entire  memorial  knowledge.  There  were  all  told  three  of  these  poems,  of  which 
two  were  composed  in  1964  and  the  last  in  1965.  Marina  Takalo  clearly 
enjoyed  reciting  these  poems,  which  seemed  somehow  to  mean  for  her  the 
successful  crossing  of  the  barrier  of  illiteracy. 

33.2.  “ The  Ants,”  an  Autobiographical  Poem  and  Its  Meaning.  The  poem  “the 
Ants,”23  deals  with  Marina  Takalo’s  conjugal  generation  (cf  §  8.L),  i.e.  the 
span  of  her  marital  life,  1910 — 1961.  The  first  stanza  (lines  1 — 18)  pictures 
both  her  life  from  1910  to  1922  as  a  daughter-in-law  and  her  home  in  the 
parish  village  of  Oulanka.  The  second  stanza  (lines  19 — 25)  describes  briefly 
the  periods  of  flight,  transience  and  evacuation  of  the  years  1922 — 1955.  The 
third  stanza  (lines  26 — 41)  depicts  the  common  old  age  at  cape  Kenttaniemi, 
1955 — 1961;  and  lines  42 — 50  of  the  fourth  stanza,  the  death  of  her  spouse 
in  1961  and  the  lonely  years  of  her  old  age  in  Kemi. 

1  A  little  ant  ambled  along  the  road, 

carrying  a  twig, 
why,  dragging  a  branch  of  fir. 

Well,  there  came  another  ant, 
grabbed  the  twig  with  both  hands. 

Together  they  began  to  carry  the  branch  of  fir. 

“Oh,  look!  There  are  two  beautiful  stumps  here 
sheltered  by  a  big  fir  tree. 

Well,  let’s  start  to  collect  a  hill24  here, 

10  to  gather  our  home 

to  put  the  fir  branch  up  as  a  ridgepole!” 

They  started  to  gather  the  hill, 
to  collect  a  home. 

They  wandered  through  the  backwoods  great, 
carrying  home  from  everywhere. 

Across  wildernesses  vast  they  wandered 
carrying  home  from  everywhere 
piling  up  the  hill. 

Why,  then  happened  once  that 
they  saw  to  their  great  horror, 
an  iron  fence  had  fallen  in  front  of  their  hill. 
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They  started  to  run, 

they  could  not  reach  the  hill. 

In  others’  hills  they  spent  their  nights, 
in  strange  hills  spent  their  winters. 

Then  came  spring, 
mild  summer’s  weather, 

God  melted  the  snow. 

The  ants  started  to  run, 

30  “Oh,  look!  here  is  a  pretty  moor, 

a  sheltered  summer  slope, 
shimmering  water’s  surface 
good  shallow  waters  to  fish  in. 

Well,  let’s  start  to  collect  a  hill  here, 
our  home  to  gather!” 

Pine  needles  too  were  brought, 

twigs  of  heather  were  carried, 

even  rotten  wood  from  the  shore  was  dragged, 

haystalks  from  sandy  fields. 

40  All  was  good  for  the  hill. 

“Why  what  a  lovely  winter’s  shelter  we’ve  been  given.” 

Then  came  an  autumnal  storm, 

a  tornado  spun, 

took  the  roof  off  the  hill, 

took  the  other  ant  away  with  him, 

rain  took  the  walls. 

The  little  ant  was  left  alone, 
cannot  gather  a  third  home, 
nor  a  hill  unfold, 

in  strange  hills  he  spends  his  time.  (818) 


After  Mrs.  Takalo  had  recited  the  poem  I  had  the  following  conversation 
with  her  which  threw  light  upon  the  transformation  process  of  the  poem  and 
upon  the  personal  meaning  of  the  poem  for  its  composer: 


JP: 

Have  you  composed  this  yourself? 

MT: 

Myself,  I  have  made  it  up  from  my  life. 

JP: 

When  did  you  compose  this? 

MT: 

During  the  past  year. 

JP: 

Where? 

MT: 

There,  as  I  lived  alone  in  my  room,  I  thought  and  tied  them  (words)  together. 

JP: 

Have  you  recited  it  before? 

MT: 

I  last  recited  it  there  on  the  autobus  trip  (to  Leningrad  in  1965). 

JP: 

How  did  you  come  to  invent  a  rune  like  this? 

MT: 

I  don’t  know,  because  the  words  came  to  my  mind.  Life,  it  has  been  so 

beautiful, 

that  is  why;  it  is  so  good  for  me  to  invent,  because  I  have  the  thread 
how  it  ( =  life)  has  gone;  thus. 

of  life,  of 

JP: 

Did  it  take  long  for  you  to  invent  it? 
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MT:  I  first  invented  it  in  another  way  and  then  changed  it,  so  it  became  more  good- 

natured. 

JP:  On  the  same  day? 

MT:  No,  many  days  passed  in  thinking,  when  I  was  not  sleepy  but  was  awake. 

JP:  Have  you  asked  someone  to  write  it  down? 

MT:  Yes.  First  I  recited  it  to  the  boys,  then  this  was  written  by  the  reporter  of  the 

Kaleva  (journal),  last  year.  My  cousin  has  also  written  it  down. 

JP:  Are  you  yourself  this  ant? 

MT:  Yes,  I  myself  am  this  last  ant. 

JP:  What  about  these  ant  hills? 

MT :  The  ant  hills  are  the  homes. 

JP:  Where  was  the  first? 

MT :  It  was  on  the  Karelian  side  (of  the  border). 

JP:  The  second? 

MT :  The  second  was  on  cape  Kenttaniemi.  Will  it  do  for  a  rune? 

JP:  There  came  an  autumnal  storm? 

MT :  Yes,  pappa  died.  I  invented  the  ’storm’  because  pappa  died. 

It  took  away  the  roof  of  the  ant  hill  and  the  other  ant  with  it. 

Well,  the  way  the  head  of  the  household  went,  that  way  all  the  property  too  has 
flowed  away,  so  there  is  no  longer  any  left  besides  odds  and  ends.  Has  not  the  rain 
taken  away  the  walls?  Have  I  been  able  to  compose  all  right? 

JP:  Well,  how  did  you  come  to  compose  a  rune  like  this? 

MT:  Such  a  thought  just  came,  that  I  ought  to  compose  a  rune. 

So  how  else  could  I  get  a  rune?  Many  a  time  have  I  recited  it  there  in  the  (old 
people’s)  circles  in  Kemi.  (818) 

33.3.  “  The  Ruin,"  a  Semi- Autobiographical  Poem.  Like  the  preceding  poem, 
“the  Ruin”25  also  was  composed  in  1964.  It,  however,  is  shorter  having  only 
21  lines  and  deals  with  Marina  Takalo’s  childhood  home  in  Taavo  and  the 
fate  of  its  inhabitants. 

1  Well,  we  struck  two  rocks  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  ruin, 

by  the  edge  of  the  hayfield, 
beside  the  grain  field. 

We  started  to  gather  up  the  ruin, 
it  grew  beautiful, 
it  rose  up  high. 

It  was  a  beautiful  ruin. 

The  stones  of  the  ruin  started  to  roll, 
the  stone  on  top  always  slid  to  the  bottom. 

10  When  the  others  rolled, 

he  was  left  alone 

the  topmost  stone  at  the  bottom. 

Not  footprints  can  be  seen, 

except  the  tracks  of  three  stones  can  be  seen, 

where  they  have  rolled  to. 

Some  may  have  rolled  into  the  water, 
or  have  they  fallen  into  a  pond, 
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or  perhaps  been  lost  in  the  pools  of  the  bog, 
or  perhaps  slipped  into  the  mire, 

20  or  have  they  been  hidden  in  the  ditches  of  the  field, 

because  only  the  tracks  of  three  can  be  seen.  (819) 

MT :  This  rune  is  about  our  family,  bunch  of  brothers,  sisters,  and  home. 

JP:  When  did  you  make  this? 

MT :  At  about  the  same  time  I  started  to  wonder,  could  I  gather  it  together  the  same 

way  into  a  poem. 

JP:  Who  are  these  who  are  lost? 

MT :  All.  There  were  12  children  of  us;  I  know  the  graves  of  three. 

JP:  Where  are  they  now? 

MT :  One  is  in  Kemi,  two  in  our  own  graveyard  there  in  Taavo. 

Now  I  got  to  know  father’s  grave;  he  has  been  buried  in  our  own  graveyard  in 
Taavo.  The  girl  (MT’s  daughter  Stepanie)  said  so. 

JP:  When  did  (your)  father  die? 

MT :  Father  died  in  December  1929.  As  my  thoughts  spin  around,  I  try  to  collect  them 

now  from  here,  now  from  there.  If  I  had  it  so,  that  I  knew  how  to  write,  then  I 
could  no  doubt  get  more  done,  but  as  I  cannot  write...  (819). 

This  last  sentence  reflected  the  significance  composing  runes  had  for  Marina 
Takalo.  By  composing  poetry  she  thought  she  might  mentally  cross  the 
communication  barrier  caused  by  her  illiteracy. 

33.4.  The  Autobiographical  Poem  11  Yes  I  Made  a  Flower  Bed.”26  Her  most 
recent  poem,  “Yes,  I  made  a  Flower  Bed,”  was  created  after  her  trip  to 
Leningrad  in  1965.  This  journey  was  emotionally  important  for  Mrs.  Takalo, 
because  during  her  stay  in  Leningrad  she  met  her  daughter  Stepanie  from 
whom  she  had  been  separated  for  over  40  years  (§  31.3.). 

1  Yes  I  made  a  flower  bed,  sowed  the  flowers; 

the  flowers  grew  up  beautiful  and  fine. 

I  took  a  basket, 

placed  the  flowers  in  the  basket, 

started  to  travel  with  the  flowers. 

A  flower  fell  from  the  basket, 
the  gate  slid  shut, 

I  stretched  my  hand,  asked  for  the  flower,  but  didn’t  get  it. 

Pining  away  I  yearned  for  it,  crying  I  searched  many  years, 

10  A  leaf  flew,  the  flower  lives. 

I  got  on  a  sledge. 

the  sledge  ran  on  rubber  wheels, 

I  went  to  search  for  the  flower, 

However,  the  flower  came  to  meet  me. 

It  was  the  very  flower, 
but  the  flower  had  withered, 
the  leaves  had  turned  yellow, 
but  it  was  the  same  flower, 
that  fell  from  the  basket.  (1182) 
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After  presenting  the  rune,  Mrs.  Takalo  remarked  that  she  had  thought 
about  the  theme  for  many  days  before  composing  the  poem.  She  offered  the 
following  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  poem  for  her: 

When  I  bore  the  children  I  made  a  flower  bed,  sowed  the  flowers.  The  flowers  grew, 
the  children  grew.  I  collected  the  flowers  into  a  basket  and  began  to  travel.  A  flower  fell, 
one  flower,  and  the  gate  slid  shut,  the  border  was  closed;  one  flower  was  left  beyond  the 
border.  This  the  poem  contains.  Is  it  not  so?  Crying  I  searched,  pining  away  I  yearned  for 
it.  A  leaf  flew,  a  letter  came;  the  flower  lives.  I  got  into  bus.  Isn’t  this  the  ’sledge?’  I  got 
on  a  sledge.  The  sledge  ran  on  rubber  wheels.  1  went  to  search  for  the  flower.  I  met  the 
flower  when  I  met  my  daughter,  but  she  had  withered,  the  leaves  had  turned  yellow,  the 
flowers  (sic.)  had  withered.  She  was  old.  (1182) 


33.5.  The  Transformation  of  Autobiographical  Poems.  Marina  Takalo’s  poems 
followed  closely  the  stylistic  norms,  repetition  and  alliteration  characteristic 
of  the  Kalevala  metre.27  They  also  had  a  striking  rhythm  that  facilitated 
memorization.  Clearly,  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  for  Marina 
Takalo  to  retain  these  poems  in  her  memory  had  they  not  followed  so  strin¬ 
gently  the  above-mentioned  stylistic  norms.  Hence,  stylistic  and  formal  norms 
offer  an  efficient  aid  to  the  memory  of  an  illiterate  tradition  bearer. 

Such  norms  also  offer  possibilities  for  the  composition  of  new  poems28,  as 
can  be  seen  from  several  of  Marina  Takalo’s  reproductions.  By  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  linguistic,  stylistic  and  structural  norms  one  can  create, 
unconstrained  and  narratively  good  wholes  even  out  of  poorly  remembered 
elements.  In  this  respect,  examination  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  autobiographical 
genres  opens  a  new  perspective  for  studying  the  transformation  of  tradition. 


J.  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  WORLD  VIEW  OF 
NARRATIVE  FOLKLORE 


34.  THE  WORLD  VIEW  OF  MARINA  TAKALO’S  FOLK  TALES 

34.1.  The  Transmission  and  Reproduction  of  Folk  Tales.  Marina  Takalo  told 
her  interviewers  altogether  34  folk  tales  which  she  had  collected  over  a  long 
period  of  lime  from  16  different  persons.  91,2  %  of  the  material  had  Oulankan 
origin.  Marina  Takalo’s  folk-tale  knowledge  thus  had  a  clearly  local  imprint. 
In  eleven  of  the  cases  Marina  Takalo  told  the  first  Finnish  or  Karelian  variant 
of  the  folk  tales  she  knew.1  Most  of  the  folk  tales  are  also  known  in  Russian 
tradition.  Their  Russian  origin  is  probable  because  many  of  them  are  not 
known  in  Finnish  or  Scandinavian  folklore.  It  is  very  possible  that  some 
folk  tales  crossed  the  linguistic  barrier  in  Viena  Karelia  where  bilingualism 
was  pretty  common.  Marina  Takalo  who  did  not  understand  Russian, 
however,  collected  her  folk-tale  knowledge  from  either  Karelian  or  Finnish 
sources. 

The  great  number  of  informants  indicates  that  Marina  Takalo  scarcely 
had  any  sovereign  folk-tale  pedagogue  in  her  close  surroundings.  Also  in 
this  case  she  seems  especially  to  have  actively  sought  the  company  of  people 
having  similar  interests  in  folklore.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Mrs.  Takalo 
collected  30  of  her  34  folk  tales  during  the  first  25  years  of  her  life.  The  most 
significant  informants  were  those  from  her  own  family:  her  father  Iivana 
Nikitin  and  her  father’s  aunt,  Olonja  Nikitin. 

In  her  study  of  the  Hungarian  village  Kakasd,  Linda  Degh  demonstrated 
that  the  internal  narrative  events  of  the  village  were  usually  secondary  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  narrators:  most  tales  were  learned  in  situations  in  which 
the  narrators  found  themselves  working  outside  of  the  village.2  The  same  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  of  tales  and  her  description 
of  those  situations  in  which  tales  were  told  at  Oulanka. 

Telling  tales  within  the  family  circle  was  rare  in  Oulanka,  coming  only 
into  question  when  there  were  guests  in  the  house.  Within  village  communities 
tales  were  told  when  visiting,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  —  especially  during 
Lent,  a  period  during  which  many  kinds  of  work  were  forbidden.  Men  usually 
functioned  as  storytellers  more  frequently  than  women,  even  though  the 
latter  often  knew  tales  better  than  the  former.  Most  tales  were  learned  and 
further  transmitted  in  work  situations,  usually  those  that  were  of  seasonal 
nature  and  taking  place  outside  the  village  proper.  The  logging  camp  might 
be  cited  as  a  typical  example  of  this  type  of  situation.  At  home,  women  told 
tales  to  their  children  in  order  to  entertain  them  or  to  make  them  go  to  sleep. 
Parents  made  use  of  tales  both  for  instructional  purposes  within  the  family 
circle  and  as  a  means  of  educating  their  children.  Children  related  tales  to 
one  another,  even  if  this  type  of  situation  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  of 
much  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  acquiring  a  repertoire  of  tales. 
Marina  Takalo  too  learned  most  of  her  folk  tales  from  members  of  a  work 
group  spending  time  at  a  seasonal  location. 


Accumulation  of  Marina  Takalo’s  Folk  Narratives 
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Code:  1.  =  animal  tale,  2.  =  fairy  tale,  3.  =  fatalistic  tale,  4.  =  ’wedding  tale’,  5.  =  mocking  tale,  6.  =  anecdote.  Learning  situation : 
A  =  from  older  generation  to  children  at  home,  B  =  from  parents  to  visitors  at  home,  C  =  from  visitors  at  home,  D  =  from  children’s 
group,  E  =  from  members  of  work  communities  in  temporary  accomodation,  F  =  from  members  of  the  household,  G  =  from  the  members 
of  the  entertainment  group,  H  =  from  hosts  to  visitors. 
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Marina  Takalo  herself  appeared  as  a  teller  of  tales  in  three  different  types 
of  situation:  to  her  playmates  and  peers  as  a  child  and  young  adult,  to  her 
fellow  workers  in  the  logging  camps,  and  to  entertain  or  lull  her  own  children 
to  sleep  at  home.  Marina  Takalo  did  not  usually  assume  the  role  of  storyteller 
on  her  own  initiative  if  a  storyteller  better  known  or  older  than  she  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  present.  After  she  moved  to  Finland  in  1922  these  situations  for 
telling  tales  lost  their  significance  for  her.  Within  Finland  she  was  activated 
to  tell  tales  by  contacts  with  certain  private  stimulators  with  which  Takalo 
maintained  an  intense  reciprocal  relationship  in  Kuusamo  (1922 — 25)  for 
example. 

A  return  to  Oulanka  of  two  years' duration  (1942 — 1944)  ended  this  twenty 
year  latent  period  in  her  storytelling.  The  old  memories  inspired  upon  seeing 
her  native  district  again  caused  Mrs.  Takalo  to  actively  recall  its  oral 
tradition.  Her  reproduction  of  folk  tales  had  advanced  to  such  a  degree 
by  the  time  of  her  evacuation  in  1944  that  Mrs.  Takalo  made  public 
appearances  as  a  storyteller  on  her  return  to  Kuusamo  and  was  highly 
regarded  as  a  master  of  the  art.  During  the  period  of  her  evacuation  journey, 
the  telling  of  tales  was  a  scene  repeated  everywhere  she  spent  the  night: 
“An  evening  tale  was  a  pastime  for  tired  travellers."  During  the  1950's, 
when  living  at  Kuusamo,  Marina  Takalo  was  the  central  figure  in  the  homes 
of  the  village  of  Heikkilii  at  evening  get-togethers.  Her  audience  included 
not  only  the  children  of  the  house,  but  also  the  adults;  the  evenings  passed 
to  the  tune  of  storytelling. 

In  this  fashion  (cf.  §  6.3.)  took  shape  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  of  folk  tales 
which  she  had  spontaneously  performed  for  the  collectors  of  oral  tradition 
who  came  to  interview  her  from  1959  onwards.  During  the  decade  of  field 
work  her  repertoire  increased  substantially  as  a  result  of  a  process  of  recalling 
instigated  by  the  new  questions  put  forth  by  the  interviewers.  During  the 
course  of  a  longer  period  of  interviewing  Takalo  would  occasionally  stay 
awake  all  night,  and  by  the  following  morning  she  had  sometimes  remembered 
a  tale  which  she  had  not  been  able  ro  recall  the  previous  day  in  spite  of 
the  interviewers'  questions.  The  repertoire  was  also  supplemented  by  Takalo’s 
active  participation  within  her  son  Olavi  Takalo's  family  as  a  teller  of  tales. 

34.2.  A  Typology  of  Marina  Takalo’s  World-View  Tales.  Folk  tales  have  in 
general  been  considered  a  narrative  genre  which  has  a  fictitious  content  and 
entertainment  function.3  The  study  of  the  variation  of  meanings  has  often 
been  neglected.  A  general  too  self  clear  concensus  has  been  that  the  storytellers 
as  well  as  the  listeners  of  the  folk  tales  have  considered  them  to  be  fictitious 
stories.  When  collecting  material  for  this  study  with  my  test  and  context 
questionnaires  I  found  more  variety  in  meanings  and  functions  towards  the 
genre  in  question.  It  even  seemed  to  be  possible  to  identify  a  special  folk-tale 
category  with  some  weltanschaulich3  meaning,  i.e.  a  world-view  tale.  The 
category  includes  those  folk  tales  which  Marina  Takalo  had  indicated  either 
in  the  course  of  her  spontaneous  narration,  commentary  or  attitude  inter¬ 
viewing  —  have  weltanschaulich  or  existentialist  significance  as  a  part  of 
her  world-outlook.  The  part  of  world-view  tales  in  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
store  of  folk  tales  was  quantitatively  noteworthy:  38.2  %.  Qualitatively  it 
was  even  more  significant  because  all  13  of  the  tales  belonged  to  her  folktale 
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repertoire  (18). 

One  can  classify  Marina  Takalo's  world-outlook  talcs  on  the  basis  of  their 
function  and  significance  into  four  unique  categories:  \.  fatalistic  tale  AT 930 A, 
a  story  about  a  predestined  wife  which  supported  and  justified  the  tradition 
bearer's  world-outlook;  2.  three  aetiological  Syojatar  tales  (AT  403A,  533 
&  451,  707)  which  were  aetiological  insofar  as  they  traced  the  origin  of  certain 
negative  phenomena  back  to  the  mythological  dualistic  setting  of  a  pair 
of  women  of  whom  one  was  good  while  the  other  was  the  evil  Syojatar5 ;  further, 
3.  pedagogical  tales  with  directives  (AT  403A,  471,  480,  510A)  significant  in 
regard  to  their  world  view  and  whose  instructions  were  experientially  found 
to  be  good  and  effective;  and  4.  a  subgroup  of  the  third  category  namely 
pedagogical  tales  with  advisory  anecdotes ,  a  chain  of  six  folk  tales  (concerning 
e.g.  AT  901B,  915A).  Mrs.  Takalo  herself  variously  called  the  latter  “direc¬ 
tions”,  “advice”  (sing:  neuvokki )  or  “proverbs.”  These  short,  one-episode 
narratives  illustrate  some  pedagogical  saying. 

It  can  be  said  that  Marina  Takalo  as  a  storyteller  both  passed  on  her 
Weltanschauung  and  taught.  Reflected  in  her  storytelling  and  teaching  roles 
was  the  influence  of  her  own  teacher,  e.g.  that  of  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin. 
Also  reflected  were  the  facts  that  Mrs.  Takalo  reproduced  her  folk  tales, 
practically  speaking,  alone,  and  that  she  selected  the  items  for  her  repertoire 
independently,  following  the  dictates  of  her  personality  and  likings,  without 
the  community  to  any  extent  controlling  her  choices  or  presenting  its  own 
wishes.  Under  these  circumstances  the  contribution  of  Marina  Takalo’s  own 
world  view  frequently  supplanted  the  functional  alternatives.  This  happened 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  cluster  of  fairy  tales  (folk  tales  of  the  type  AT 
403-  707,  cf.  §  34.4)  having  an  aetiological-pedagogical  impress.  With 
regard  to  her  fatalistic  tale  (§  34.3)  and  the  pedagogical  tales  (§  34.5)  no 
comparison  with  Vienan  collective  tradition  is  possible.  Mrs.  Takalo’s  narra¬ 
tives  of  these  were  namely  the  first  Finnish  or  Karelian  variants  of  their  kind. 

After  moving  in  1961  to  Kemi,  Mrs.  Takalo  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
television  programmes  at  the  homes  of  her  children.  Sometimes  she  even  had 
her  own  private  television  set  in  her  attic  room.  She  was  most  interested  in 
the  fairy  tale  dramatizations  on  children’s  programmes.  Television  viewing 
also  stimulated  her  reproduction  of  tradition.  Thus  for  example  AT  510A, 
the  pedagogical  tale  about  Cinderella,  was  recalled  in  detail  only  after  it 
had  been  shown  in  a  film  on  television.  Mrs.  Takalo  observed,  “This  has  been 
a  tale  before,  now  it’s  shown  on  TV.  There  are  many  such  tales  that  I  too 
have  heard  and  which  are  now  shown  on  TV”  (877).  Television  viewing 
also  added  to  the  proof  value  of  her  tales.  Mrs.  Takalo  in  fact  expressed  the 
idea  that  many  folk  tales  may  be  true  because  they  are  shown  “in  the  eyes 
( ilmissa ).” 

34.3.  The  Meaning  of  the  Fatalistic  Tale  AT  930 A.  AT  930A  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Iakalo’s  favourite  tales,  and  it  belonged  to  her  active  repertoire.  She 
succeeded  in  narrating  it  five  times  (144,  272,  382,  821,  1408)  to  her  inter¬ 
viewers.  The  variants  were  nearly  identical  after  the  year  1962. 

Have  I  told  one?  Is  it  a  tale  or  an  anecdote  about  the  time  when  a  stranger  came  to  the 
house?  It’s  exciting. 
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Before  in  the  world  a  stranger  came  to  a  house  and  was  going  to  stay  the  night.  The 
people  started  to  sleep  when  the  housewife  was  expecting  a  tot.  The  stranger  didn’t  have 
a  chance  to  sleep.  There  came  another  stranger.  He  heard  that  another  stranger  came  and 
went  near  the  housewife  and  took  the  child  from  her  “stomach.”  It  was  the  Evil  Spirit. 
He  took  it  to  the  crossing  of  the  beams,  threw  it  there.  The  stranger  said,  “God  bless!” 
It  went  near  the  mother  and  went  to  take  the  child,  but  sure  didn’t  get  it,  because  the  child 
received  the  blessing.  It  asked,  asked  for  it  a  long  time,  but  didn’t  get  it  so  it  went  away. 

The  stranger  hears  two  spirits  coming.  He  took  fright  already:  now  they’re  coming  to 
take  him  away  because  he  gave  the  child  his  blessing.  They  came  and  then  they  went  near 
the  child.  They  were  two  angels.  The  child’s  life  history  was  read,  what  sort  of  a  life  history 
this  one  would  have.  One  asks,  “To  whom  shall  we  bind  this  one  to  make  them  a  couple?” 

—  “We’ll  fix  her  up  with  that  stranger.”  She  was  decreed  such  a  bad  life  history  that  the 
stranger  thought  when  the  angels  left,  “That  one  sure  won’t  be  my  mate.” 

He  dressed  up,  took  the  child  and  went,  walked  a  little  way  along  the  road  and  cast  it 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  He  walked  a  short  way  and  a  priest  came  toward  him.  They  passed 
each  other.  The  priest  walked  a  short  distance,  then  heard  the  cry  of  the  child  from  the  side 
of  the  road.  He  went,  took  the  child,  took  it  home  and  raised  it  until  fully  grown.  Well, 
the  same  stranger  happened  to  come  to  the  vicarage:  “Lo,  here’s  a  fine-looking  lass.  I’ve 
got  to  take  her  to  be  my  housewife.”  He  took  her  to  be  his  housewife. 

Life  went  on.  When  his  wife  slept,  a  cry  sounded  from  her  stomach.  He  wonders,  “What 
strange  thing  is  there?”  He  goes  to  a  widow,  an  old  person,  and  asks,  “What  strange  thing 
is  there?”  When  his  wife  sleeps,  her  stomach  cries.  — -  She  says,  “Slaughter  a  ram,  take 
its  testicles,  put  them  under  your  bed!  When  your  wife  sleeps  and  the  cry  starts  to  sound, 
put  the  testicles  under  that  very  place  from  which  the  cry  sounds  and  it’ll  speak!”  He  did 
the  job  like  he  was  ordered,  slaughtered  the  ram,  took  the  testicles  and  put  them  under 
the  bed.  They  started  to  sleep.  When  his  wife  slept,  the  cry  started  to  sound  from  the  stom¬ 
ach.  He  put  the  testicles  (under)  there.  The  stomach  said,  “I  wouldn’t  cry  otherwise 

—  I  have  it  really  well  —  except  that  I’ll  have  to  live  three  years  by  whoring,  three  years 
by  stealing,  three  years  at  father’s  and  mother’s  home  grinding  wet  oats.”  The  man  thinks 
to  himself,®  “Now  this  is  the  same  good-for-nothing  which  I  cast  into  the  woods.” 

They  got  up  in  the  morning.  The  man  says  to  his  wife,  “You’ve  got  to  leave  now.”  — 
“Where  will  I  go?”  —  “Well,  you  leave  this  moment!”  The  wife  left.  Three  years  it  was. 
Whoever  happened  to  ask  her,  to  him  she  gave.  Whoever  didn’t  happen  to  ask,  to  him 
she  offered.  That’s  why  she  lived.  Three  years  she  lived  so,  then  she  cast  off  that  first  office. 
Then  from  wherever  she  could  get  something,  that  she  stole  and  ate.  Then  she  cast  off  that 
office  too.  Then  she  went  to  be  a  maid  in  the  house  from  which  she’d  been  taken  to  float 
about.  The  nine  years  were  full.  The  man  went  to  fetch  her.  The  wife  didn’t  recognize 
her  husband.  The  lady  of  the  house  ordered  her  to  heat  the  sauna.  Of  course,  as  she  was 
a  maid,  (she)  the  maid  heated  the  sauna.  Then  they  went  to  the  bathhouse.  She  says, 
“The  sauna  is  ready  for  bathing  now.”  They  went  to  the  sauna;  the  maid  threw  water 
on  the  heated  stones  to  make  steam  and  then  went  behind  the  door.  The  man  bathed  there, 
ordered  her  to  throw  water  on  the  stones  a  second  time.  When  she  threw  water  on  the  stones 
a  third  time,  and  tried  to  go  out,  the  maid  said,  “Don’t  go,  I’ve  a  question!”  He  slipped 
down  from  the  platform,  took  a  handle  of  clothes,  the  (old)  clothes  of  his  wife  with  him. 
He  said,  “Do  you  recognize,  whose  clothes  these  are?”  —  “Yes,  I  recognize  them;  they’re 
my  clothes.”  —  “I’m  your  husband;  you’ve  obeyed  God’s  command.  All  these  jaunts  were 
ordered  for  you  at  the  moment  of  birth.  Now,  we’ll  leave  for  home  and  start  to  live  a  really 
golden  life.” 

So  they  went  inside  and  told  the  old  folks.  Well,  they  felt  really  sorry  that  their  child 
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had  been  and  kept  in  the  state  of  a  maid  and  moreover  badly.  Then  they  stayed  the  night 
there  and  started  in  the  morning  to  go.  They  hitched  up  the  horse,  well  the  horse  won’t 
leave.  The  man  said,  “Were  there  still  oats  left  for  you  to  grind?”  —  “Yes,  a  little  was  left,” 
she  said,  “a  birchbark  cup’s  full  in  the  corner  (of  the  grain  store).”  —  “Go,  let  it  run  through 
the  (grinding)  stone,  the  horse  won’t  leave  nohow.”  She  went  and  let  it  run  through,  then 
the  horse  left.  Then  they  lived  a  golden  life  (821,  told  in  1965). 


Each  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  variants  of  AT  930A  contained  all  of  the  tale’s 
minimal  structural  units:  1.  a  prediction,  2.  the  man’s  attempt  to  escape  his 
fate,  3.  the  rescue  of  the  baby  girl,  4.  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  The 
preliminary  episode,  i.e.  the  man’s  prayer  to  prevent  the  Evil  One  from 
exchanging  the  child,  was  missing  from  other  Vienan  versions  and  is  best 
explained  as  a  superimposition  of  the  changeling  belief.7 

The  basic  message  of  the  folk  tale  crystallized  into  two  fatalistic  beliefs: 
“A  person’s  life  history  is  determined  at  the  time  of  birth”  and  “nobody  can 
escape  his  fate.”  The  climax  of  the  tale  is  the  sauna  encounter  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  episode,  where  the  husband  disclosed  his  identity  and  showed  that 
the  fatalistic  beliefs  were  true:  “You’ve  fulfilled  God’s  order,”  “You’ve  ful¬ 
filled  the  Creator’s  law,”  “Everything  has  been  ordained  for  you  at  the  time 
of  birth.  ”  The  tale  culminated  with  the  wife  going  to  grind  the  rest  of  the 
oats  which  had  been  left  unmilled.  This  meant  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  view  that 
a  person  must  fulfil  the  fate  ordained  by  God  “down  to  the  very  last  bit.” 

Fatalistic  tale  AT  930A  proved  to  be  so  significant  for  Marina  Takalo  in 
regard  to  world  view  that  it  could  be  called  a  fatalist’s  microcosm,  a  dominant 
frame  of  reference  which  provided  an  orientation  for  her  interpretations 
during  the  gloomy  periods  of  her  life.  Marina  heard  the  folk  tale  in  1914 
at  a  lumber  camp  in  the  Finnish  parish  of  Salla  from  Mikko  Mieronaine 
who  was  a  specialist  in,  among  other  things,  legends  and  incantations.  That 
phase  of  Marina  Takalo’s  life  was  especially  favourable  for  the  learning  and 
internalization  of  such  tradition,  for  she  encountered  severe  problems  of 
adjustment  while  living  as  daughter-in-law  with  a  small  child  at  her  mother- 
in-law’s  house:  The  Takalo’s  marriage  was  running  aground,  while  her 
husband  was  away  working  at  the  work  camp  of  the  Murmansk  railway. 
Marina  herself  was  accused  of  adultery,  and  her  family  was  in  untenable 
financial  straits  (cf.  §  9.3,  9.4).  The  personal  significance  of  the  folk  tale  is 
seen  from  the  following  comments: 

And  this  may  well  be  matter  of  fact.  Many  a  time  that  sort  of  thing  happens.  Even  today 
one  person  may  wander  in  many  forms,  as  good  and  bad.  Or  is  it  (not)  true?  (272) 

Yes,  the  Creator  assings  to  all  of  us  this  thread  of  life,  to  each  whatever.  Do  you  believe 
it?  This  may  be  a  tale  or  this  may  be  a  true  story.  Some  considered  it  true,  others  considered 
it  a  tale,  but  rather  true  than  not.  So  many  things  come  true  in  the  world  that  a  person 
couldn’t  believe  it  (382). 

In  that  way  I’ve  always  done.  No  matter  how  bad  a  situation  comes,  I  don’t  get  nervous. 
I  think  that  this  life  of  mine  has  been  so  ordained  at  the  time  of  my  birth  and  I  must  accept 
it  with  satisfaction.  Or  is  it  not  true?  Life  is  ordained  so.  The  Creator  ordains,  causes  it  to 
happen  like  this.  He  (the  person)  must  then  do  like  this  (821). 

That  I  have  often  told,  and  from  that  tale  I’ve  taken  a  lesson  for  my  life,  ever  since  the 
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time  of  birth  when  angels  ordained  that  life  history.  Now  comes  a  cry  when  I  say  that  when 
that  sort  of  bad  situation  and  tight  passage  comes,  well  I’ve  always  thought  that  God  has 
ordained  this  thread  of  life  at  the  time  of  birth  so  I  shouldn’t  get  nervous,  but  accept  every¬ 
thing  with  open  arms.  (Crying:)  I’ve  stayed  by  that  —  if  anyone  ever  know  my  life  history, 
what  I’ve  gone  through!  (891) 


It  could  be  noticed  during  the  1960s  that  the  narrative  frequency  of  AT  930A 
rose  in  tempo  with  both  the  mounting  deaths  of  relatives,  with  adversities, 
illnesses,  the  awaiting  of  her  own  death,  and  the  increase  of  the  emotional 
and  religious  significance  of  the  fatalistic  tale,  itself. 

34.4.  Aetiological  Tales  about  Ogress  Sybjatar.  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire 
included  three  world-view  tales  which  resembled  each  other  in  regard  to 
both  role  figure,  contents  and  aetiological  function.  Mrs.  Takalo  named  the 
tales  respectively  “Trader  Iivana’s  Son”  (AT  403A),  “The  False  Sister” 
(AT  533),  and  “Three  Golden  Sons”  (AT  707).  The  structural  patterns 
of  these  folk  tales  are  discussed  in  §  35.  5 — 6.  The  central  role  figure  of  this 
group  of  tales  was  Syojatar  whose  villainy  upset  the  harmony  depicted  at  the 
beginning  of  each  tale.  At  the  end  of  the  tale  a  hero  with  the  good  services 
of  a  helper  solved  the  crisis  which  had  arisen.  The  cluster  of  tales  had  a  con¬ 
cluding  episode  in  common,  namely  the  burning  of  Syojatar  in  a  fiery  bath¬ 
house.  Before  its  destruction,  which  Mrs.  Takalo  considered  final,  Syojatar 
pronounced  the  incantation,  “As  many  footprints  from  me,  so  many  snakes 
on  earth;  as  many  sparks  from  me,  so  many  mosquitos  on  earth!”  Formulawise, 
at  ihe  end  of  each  tale  came  an  aetiological  comment  as  the  resolution  of 
the  story,  e.g. :  “That’s  why  there  are  those  mosquitos  and  all  sorts  of  snakes” 
(312),  “That’s  why  there  are  mosquitos  because  Syojatar  has  cursed  them, 
and  in  the  same  way  snakes  because  they’ve  come  from  her  tracks” 
(650),  “There  sure  are  mosquitos  and  snakes  on  earth!”  (69),”  “Evil  from 
evil,  evil  from  the  seed  of  evil”  (312).  In  fact,  the  above-mentioned  tales  con¬ 
centrated  upon  explaining  the  final  destruction  of  Syojatar  and  in  that  the 
origin  of  mosquitos  and  snakes  —  a  central  theme  in  mythology  world-wide.8 
For  Marina  Takalo  this  message  and  the  association  with  local  supernatural 
tradition  placed  the  mentioned  folk  tales  into  the  category  of  religiously 
significant  narratives. 

34.5.  Pedagogical  Tales  with  Directives.  Through  her  folk  tales  Marina 
Takalo  sought  not  only  to  pass  on  her  world  view  but  also  to  teach.  The 
examination  of  her  repertoire  suggested  that  a  tale  can  justify  a  norm  just 
as  well  as  a  myth  or  legend  can  (cf.  §  16.1.).  The  teachings  of  a  number  of 
folk  tales,  e.g.  888,  were  so  graphic  that  Mrs.  Takalo  supposed  that  the  events 
they  depicted  were  “true  happenings.”  Characteristic  of  these  pedagogical 
tales  was  the  following  scheme:  1.  a  pedagogical,  exemplary  occurrence,  2. 
its  interpretation,  3.  an  imperative  directive  or  prohibition.  In  the  case  of 
certain  tales  their  adaption  to  a  pedagogical  function  so  reduced  the  contents 
that  many  of  the  non-pedagogical  features,  which  were  interesting  in  regard 
to  plot  and  which  were  normally  associated  with  the  tales,  had  been  pruned 
away.  For  example,  AT  480,  as  told  by  Mrs.  Takalo,  was  more  succint  than 
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the  other  Karelian  versions.  Furthermore,  in  its  plot  it  was  an  exceedingly 
colourless  narrative.  The  tales  had  an  obvious  pedagogical  tendency  which 
was  expressed  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  telling  by  means  of  proverb¬ 
like  phrases  such  as,  “According  to  one’s  deserts  one  is  paid”  (twice,  G8), 
“According  to  one’s  work  one  earns  one’s  pay”  (320),  “Well,  according  to 
that  he  earned  his  pay”  (320),  “That’s  what  happens  to  bad  people”  (68), 
and  “A  bad  one  has  a  bad  end”  (320). 

AT  471,  “The  Bridge  to  the  Other  World”,  contained  many  normative 
pieces  of  advice,  e.g. :  the  youngest  always  wins.  Lies  don’t  pay.  The  life  of 
the  poor  is  happier  than  that  of  the  rich.  Fire-wood  has  to  be  kept  in  a  “ball 
(-like  pile)  ”.  An  axe  must  never  be  left  on  top  of  a  block  of  wood. 

The  normativeness  and  internalization  of  these  pieces  of  advice  was  well 
illustrated  by  Mrs.  Takalo’s  rejoinder: 

Ever  since  I’ve  heard  this  story  (in  1905)  —  I  was  pretty  young  (15  years  old)  — ,  when 
I  chopped  wood,  I’ve  never  struck  an  axe  into  a  block  of  wood  (and  left  it  there).  I  throw 
it  upright  or  lift  it  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  since  I  heard  that  it’s  like  an  axe  struck  into  the 
head  of  an  old  man.  Likewise  I  never  leave  firewood  scattered  about,  but  gather  it  into  a 
’ball.’  And  like  I’ve  told  this,  so  have  I  told  my  children  and  children’s  children  (888). 


The  rhythm  analysis9  of  AT  471  indicated  that  the  climax  of  the  story 
came  in  the  pedagogical  episodes.  These  Mrs.  Takalo  presented  emphatically 
with  a  high  number  of  oscillations  and  without  breathing  spells  in  between. 

In  Marina  Takalo’s  prose  those  of  her  pedagogical  tales  which  she  named 
“advice”  ( neuvokki ),  “bride’s  work  precepts,”  “directions,”  or  “proverbs,” 
formed  a  category  unique  in  terms  of  its  structure,  contents  and  function. 
The  structure  of  these  pedagogical  tales  with  advisory  anecdotes  followed 
the  uniform  scheme  of  1.  advice,  2.  misunderstanding,  and  3.  interpretation. 

Summary  of  AT  901 B: 

May  he  who  doesn't  work  not  eat.  A  suitor’s  retinue  wooed  a  girl  who  had  never  done  work. 
During  the  time  of  her  maidenhood  the  girl  had  been  given  food.  When  the  time  of  maiden¬ 
hood  was  past  the  married  girl  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  the  table.  She  swept  the  floor 
and  received  food  in  payment.  When  her  parents  came  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  house,  the  girl 
said,  "Here  food  is  not  given  unless  one  does  work.”  Then  her  mother  made  handicrafts 
and  her  father  rubbed  his  fur  coat  through  with  the  coat  flap  (386). 


Summaries  of  various  “Misunderstood  Advice”  (AT  915A) 

A  mother  adviced  her  daughter  who  was  to  be  wed,  “ Keep  your  clothes  new!”  When  the 
girl  s  clothes  got  dirty  or  torn,  she  threw  them  away.  The  clothes  should  have  been  handled 
carefully  so  that  they  would  have  stayed  like  new  (387,  878). 

A  mother  adviced  her  daughter,  who  was  to  be  wed,  about  baking:  “  When  you  bake , 
(first)  wash  your  hands  on  a  cow's  ‘back'l”  She  washed  her  hands  on  a  cow’s  back.  Her  hands 
should  have  been  washed  in  the  cow’s  drinking  water  (389,  879,  1056). 

A  mother  adviced  her  daughter  who  was  to  be  wed,  “Come  and  visit  us  when  you  have  to 
eat  with  one  hand.  1  he  girl  never  went  to  pay  a  visit.  She  should  have  gone  when  her  first 
child  was  born  (880). 
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A  father  adviced  his  son  who  was  moving  from  home.  “ Don't  start  to  eat  without  honey.” 
The  boy  bought  honey  every  day  for  every  meal  and  became  poor.  He  should  only  have 
eaten  when  he  was  hungry.  When  one  is  hungry  food  is  like  honey  (388,  881). 

A  widower  advised  his  son  who  was  going  to  chop  firewood,  “Chop,  my  boy,  for  yourself '!” 
Having  heard  the  advice  three  times  the  boy  burned  the  firewood  he’d  chopped,  whereupon 
the  widower-father  said,  “My  boy,  you  burned  (the  firewood)  for  yourself!”  When  the 
boy  had  chopped  a  lot,  he  helped  himself.  When  he  burned  it,  it  did  him  harm  (882,  1501). 


On  the  basis  of  her  own  experiences  Mrs.  Takalo  regarded  many  of  the 
anecdotal  tales  as  true.  In  1966  she  pointed  out  about  the  tale,  “Don’t  start 
to  cat  without  honey”  (880),  the  following:  “I  have  experienced  it  so  many 
times.  When  one  is  hungry,  all  food  is  so  good.  But  when  one  isn’t  hungry, 
no  matter  what  it  is,  it  isn’t  good”  (881).  Marina  Takalo  learned  these  peda¬ 
gogical  tales  from  five  different  persons  in  Oulanka  and  Kuusamo.  She 
normally  told  them  in  an  uninterrupted  chain.  Mrs.  Takalo  repeatedly 
stressed  the  pedagogical  function  of  the  narrative  cluster:  “These  were  pieces 
of  advice  or  proverbs  ...  And  these  may  well  be  true  sayings.  In  the  old  days 
the  old  people  didn’t  chatter  so.  They  said  things  with  a  twist,  so  that  it 
came  out  a  little  like  a  joke  and  not  with  any  straight  talk;  with  as  much 
wit  as  they  could  say  it  with”  (389). 


35.  THE  STRUCTURAL  PATTERNS  OF  MARINA  TAKALO’S 
FAIRY  TALES10 

35.1.  The  Basic  Principles  of  Vladimir  Propp’s  Structural  Analysis.  Vladimir 
Propp’s  (1895 — 1970)  scheme  consisting  of  31  functions,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  widely  known  schemes  for  depicting  the  syntagmatic  structure  of 
narrative  literature.  “Morphology  of  the  Folktale”  (Morfologija  skazki)  was 
published  in  1928,  as  was  the  article  “The  Transformations  of  the  Magic 
Tale”  which  supplemented  it.  Nevertheless,  “Morphology  of  the  Folktale” 
did  not  begin  to  influence  on  the  structural  studies  of  narratives  until  its 
appearance  in  English  in  1958. 11 

Propp  constructed  two  models  for  depicting  the  structure  of  fairy  tales: 
a  syntagmatic  functional  scheme  linked  to  the  chronology  of  the  narrative, 
and  an  achronic  model  of  the  dramatis  personae,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  division 
of  functions  among  the  characters  appearing  in  the  narrative. 

The  syntagmatic  scheme  consists  of  31  functions  or  basic  units  furthering 
the  progression  of  the  narrative.  The  units  have  been  “isolated”  by  comparing 
different  types  of  plots  with  attention  concentrated  on  the  place  of  the  events 
forming  the  plots  in  the  totality  of  the  narratives.  The  functions,  the  invariants 
recurring  in  the  series  of  events  making  up  each  fairy  tale,  assume  differing 
forms.  Propp  made  an  attempt  to  classify  these:  e.g.  function  D  (the  first 
function  of  the  donor)  has  specific  realizations  definable  as  a  “test”  (D1), 
“greeting  and  interrogation”  (D2)  etc.  Propp  used  the  terms  “forms  of 
functions”,  “aspects  of  functions”  for  units  of  this  level.  A  further  level  of 
abstraction  may  be  distinguished  in  Propp’s  analysis:  that  of  concrete  reali¬ 
zations.12 
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Propp  condensed  the  results  of  his  syntagmatic  analysis  of  the  structure  of 
fairy  tales  into  four  theses:13 

1.  Functions  of  characters  serve  as  stable,  constant  elements  in  folk  tales,  independent 
of  how  and  by  whom  they  are  fulfilled.  They  constitute  the  components  of  a  folk  tale 

2.  The  number  of  functions  known  to  the  fairy  tale  is  limited. 

3.  The  sequence  of  functions  is  always  identical. 

4.  All  fairy  tales  are  of  one  type  in  regard  to  their  structure. 


If  each  basic  unit  is  given  its  own  letter  index,  the  common  pattern  of  any 
fairy  tale  can  be  written  in  the  following  manner:14 

jSy^f^ABCtDEFG  H  J  I  K  Pr-Rs  oL  qExTUW 

LMJNK  l  Pr-Rs 

According  to  Propp,  all  fairy  tales  can  be  reduced  to  this  invariant  thematic 
scheme  (4th  thesis).  Only  some  of  the  31  units  of  the  pattern  appear  at  one 
time.  The  fact  that  functions  are  left  out  does  not,  however,  change  the  order 
of  the  remaining  units  (3rd  thesis).  Only  function  A  (villainy)  or  its  alternative 
a  (lack)  is  obligatory.  Function  A  and  the  basic  events  following  it  form  a 
kind  of  macrosegment,  a  “move”.  A  fairy  tale  can  consist  of  one  or  several 
moves.  In  defining  structural  schemes,  the  assimilation  of  the  means  by 
which  the  functions  are  fulfilled  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  system  of 
functions  and  their  manifestations  constructed  by  Propp  is  so  “flexible”,  that 
the  same  unit  of  content  can  be  the  realization  of  more  than  one  function. 
The  question  of  which  invariant  (i.e.  function)  is  in  question  in  a  given  case 
depends,  in  Propp’s  opinion,  on  what  position  the  unit  under  study  assumes 
within  the  totality  of  the  narrative.15 

Propp’s  analysis  of  fairy  tales  has  been  further  developed  by  Alan  Dundes, 
among  others.  In  place  of  Propp’s  term  “function”,  Dundes  uses  the  term 
“motifeme”,  to  which  he  relates  Kenneth  L.  Pike’s  concept  of  the  behav- 
ioreme.16 

In  his  critique  of  “The  Morphology  of  the  Folktale”  Claude  Levi-Strauss 
suggested  that  Propp’s  31  component  common  pattern  could  be  considerably 
reduced  by  defining  certain  functions  as  variants  of  the  same  basic  unit  or 
as  opposites  of  one  another.17  A.J.  Greimas  made  an  emphasis  on  the  test 
situations  which  he  considered  the  basic  structural  units  of  the  narrative 
action:  th c  preliminary  test  (l’epreuve  qualifiante)  or  the  acquisition  of  magical 
agents,  the  main  test  (1’epreuve  glorifiante)  by  means  of  which  a  situation 
of  equilibrium  is  restored  by  means  of  a  battle  or  the  accomplishment  of  a 
difficult  task,  and  the  additional  test  (l’epreuve  glorifiante)  by  means  of  which 
the  hero  is  recognized.18 

In  addition  to  these  tests  Eleasar  Meletinsky  defines  the  series  of  events 
leading  to  a  catastrophe  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  a  fairy  tale  as  a  test 
situation  yielding  a  negative  result.  Meletinsky  indicates  the  preliminary 
test  by  the  symbol  e  and  the  main  test  by  the  symbol  E.  The  additional  test 
is  indicated  by_£’  in  his  scheme,  and  the  preliminary  phase  leading  to  a 
catastrophe  by  E.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  correspondingly  labeled  by  the 
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symbols  A  (the  result  of  the  preliminary  test  or  the  magical  agent,  advice  etc.), 
/  =  (the  result  of  the  main  test  or  the  removal  of  the  lack,  re-establishment  of 
a  situation  of  equilibrium),  /’  (=  the  result  brought  about  by  the  additional 
test  or  the  recognition)  and  l  (—  the  negative  results,  catastrophe,  lack). 
In  this  way  the  scheme  assumes  the  following  form:19 

E  l  ...  e  A  ...  E  l  ...  E'V  [in  which  E  —  f  (A)  and  E’  =  f  (7). 

The  level  of  abstraction  found  in  Greimas’s  and  Meletinsky’s  schemes  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  Propp’s.  It  should  be  noted  that  Bremond  and 
Greimas  especially  were  not  so  much  interested  in  the  depiction  of  actual 
folklore  material  as  in  the  description  of  Propp’s  31  component  scheme, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  logical  and  semantic  relationships  to 
be  found  in  it.  Their  structural  models  based  on  Propp’s  analysis  are  so 
abstract  they  can  be  utilized  for  the  depiction  of  other  forms  of  narrative 
literature  besides  fairy  tales.  For  example  Bremond’s  three-phase  scheme  of 
elementary  sequence20  (the  opportunity,  the  use  of  it,  and  the  result),  and 
the  binary  division  of  extended  series  of  events  into  amelioration  and 
deterioration  of  the  situation  are  an  example  of  narratology,  the  general 
study  of  narrative  structures. 

35.2.  Marina  Takalo's  Repertoire  of  Fairy  Tales.  In  the  following  we  study 
the  possibility  of  applying  Vladimir  Propp’s  theses  and  structural  schemes 
to  the  13  fairy  tales  told  by  Marina  Takalo.  It  is  important  to  note  that  all 
the  fairy  tales  belonged  to  Mrs.  Takalo’s  active  repertoire.  They  represent  a 
genre  which  was  pleasant  to  the  informant.  This  is  the  conclusion  that  may 
be  reached  on  the  basis  of  her  active  desire  to  narrate  tales  of  this  type,  the 
admiring  final  comments  following  each  tale,  and  her  remarks  accompanying 
the  actual  performance  of  the  tale.  Knowledge  of  fairy  tales  seems  to  have 
enhanced  Takalo’s  prestige  as  a  raconteuse  in  both  her  own  and  her  nearmost 
associates’  opinion.  Knowledge  of  a  complex  fairy  tale  was  clearly  a  challenge 
to  the  memory  that,  as  a  bearer  of  tradition  unable  to  read  or  write,  she  was 
always  pleased  to  tackle. 

The  functional  scheme  drawn  up  by  Vladimir  Propp  has  not  hitherto  been 
applied  to  depict  a  single  storyteller’s  repertoire  of  fairy  tales.  In  analysing 
Marina  Takalo’s  tales,  special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  two  aspects. 
In  addition  to  the  structural  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  tales,  the  instru¬ 
mental  value  of  models  used  for  the  description  of  fairy  tales,  especially  of 
Propp’s  functional  scheme,  will  be  investigated.  The  decision  to  use  the  models 
constructed  by  Propp  was  reached  for  several  different  reasons.  Propp’s 
functional  scheme  and  model  of  the  dramatis  personae  are  “specific”  and 
detailed,  of  their  expressed  purposes  being  to  make  it  possible  to  distinguish 
and  classify  individual  fairy  tales  on  the  basis  of  their  structural  characteristics.21 
A  comparison  of  the  concrete  level  of  content  with  the  abstract  structure  seems 
to  have  more  intrinsic  interest  than  a  similar  comparison  using  models 
characterised  by  a  high  degree  of  generalization  (e.g.  A.J.  Greimas’s  and  E. 
Meletinsky’s  reductions  of  the  Propp  scheme). 

Additionally,  it  is  probable  that  Propp’s  basic  scheme,  which  is  based  on 
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Russian  fairy  tales,  could  be  rather  easily  adapted  for  use  in  depicting  the 
structure  of  White  Sea  Karelian  fairy  tales:  these  show  many  similarities  to 
Russian  fairy  tales  and  many  of  them  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  Russian 
origin,  having  been  acquired  by  the  Karelian  population  as  oral  tradition. 
In  carrying  out  the  structural  analysis  of  Marina  Takalo’s  fairy  tales  we 
first  determined  the  structure  of  each  tale.  In  this  connection,  notes  were 
also  made  concerning  assimilation  and  exceptional  ordering  of  the  functions. 
The  schemes  thus  obtained  were  arranged  in  a  chart  according  to  Propp’s 
basic  scheme  and  using  his  symbols.  From  the  chart  it  could  be  seen  that 
some  of  the  tales  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  one  another,  as  regards  their 
functional  structure,  than  they  did  to  other  fairy  tales.  The  structural  schemes 
were  divided  into  four  types  on  the  basis  of  principles  to  be  discussed  later. 

In  the  quantitative  description  of  the  tales,  primary  attention  was  given  to 
the  functions  inherent  in  the  tales,  the  number  of  episodes,  the  repetition  of 
structural  units,  and  the  length  of  the  actual  tales.  Analysis  of  the  functional 
structures  was  often  rendered  difficult  by  the  assimilation  mentioned  above. 
Determining  the  “unclear”  units  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  tales  called  for  particular 
attention  to  the  distribution  of  these  units,  a  factor  which  may  be  regarded 
as  having  increased  the  level  of  abstraction  inherent  in  the  analysis  to  the 
level  of  generalization  used  by  Greimas  and  Meletinsky.  For  example,  the 
issue  was  raised  of  determining  whether  a  given  event  was  to  be  classified 
as  a  preliminary,  main,  or  supplementary  test  (§  35.3). 

The  Takalo  material  seems  to  indicate  that  assimilation  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional :  in  more  than  half  of  the  tales  investigated 
(8/13)  one  or  more  cases  of  assimilation  occur. 

35.3.  Structural  Type  1:  Proppian  Adventure  Tales.  Marina  Takalo’s  13  fairy 
tales  were  classified  according  to  four  structural  types  according  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  borne  by  their  structure  both  to  Propp’s  basic  scheme  and  to  that  in 
Takalo’s  other  fairy  tales.  In  this  study  one  scheme  is  published  for  each 
structural  type  with  summaries  of  other  fairytales  belonging  to  the  same  group. 
Symbols  in  accordance  with  Propp’s  scheme  have  been  included  in  the  sum¬ 
maries  on  the  basis  of  which  a  comparison  of  Takalo’s  stories  with  the  geo¬ 
graphically  related  corpus  of  fairy  tales  can  be  made.  At  the  end  of  each 
summary  are  to  be  found  comments  treating  the  relationship  of  Takalo’s 
versions  to  the  overall  body  of  eastern  Finnish  tales.  Material  for  comparison 
with  Takalo’s  tales  may  be  found  in  the  corpus  of  White  Sea  Karelian  tales 
published  e.g.  by  Pertti  Virtaranta.22  Tales  of  the  first  structural  type  (AT 
30 ID  +  318,  315  +  302,  550)  are  quite  close  to  the  archetypal  tale  constructed 
by  Propp.  The  sample  gives  the  following  structure  of  AT  315  +  302: 

/?Tdef[aibctm— n  +  hikw 

The  tales  exhibiting  the  first  structural  type  concern  journeys  of  adventure 
(function  Departure  =  j'  at  the  beginning).  In  the  first  episode  of  all  the 
tales,  functions  ADEFHI,  and  K  occurred  in  addition  to  ‘l  .  The  decisive  event 
is  by  nature  “a  confrontation  ending  in  a  loss  for  the  villain”  and  not  merely 
the  completion  of  a  difficult  task.  Propp  uses  this  criterion  for  separating 
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the  different  structural  types,  and  his  scheme  is  well  fitted  for  depicting  the 
structure  of  tales  of  the  first  type;  at  least  after  cases  of  assimilation  have 
been  clarified.  Use  of  the  scheme  was  also  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  variants  of  functions  appearing  in  these  tales  were  mentioned  in  Propp’s 
list  of  forms  of  functions  and  their  realizations.  For  this  reason,  interpretation 
was  not  needed. 

If  the  level  of  plot,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nature  of  the 
characters  occupying  the  standard  roles,  is  taken  into  consideration  we  can 
see  that  tales  of  this  type  also  have  characteristic  features  in  common.  In  these 
we  find  only  one  main  character  whose  action  is  followed  all  the  time.  In  the 
other  structural  types  (3  and  4)  there  occur  tales  the  plots  of  which  are 
not  as  straight  forward.  The  hero  is  always  a  man  (which  is  not  the  case  in 
tales  of  structural  types  3  and  4).  His  opponents  (villains,  false  heros) 
are  men  in  most  cases.  Tales  of  the  first  group  are  so  called  heroic  tales  ( Helden - 
marc  hen)  ,23 

Two  of  Marina  Takalo’s  longest  tales,  AT  301D  +  318  and  315  +  302,  are 
to  be  found  in  this  group.  The  former  is  the  only  one  of  Takalo’s  fairy  tales 
having  three  different  episodes  (moves). 

A  T  301 D  -f-  318  A  queen  gives  birth  to  a  girl  about  whom  the  prediction  has  been  made 
that  an  evil  spirit  will  abduct  her  upon  her  fifteenth  birthday  (y).  The  girl  is  kept  under¬ 
ground.  She  nevertheless  asks  to  be  released  and  is  given  permission  (<5).  An  evil  spirit 
abducts  the  girl  (A).  The  czar  begins  to  search  for  someone  to  rescue  her  (B).  Porttei- 
praaporSSik  (the  hero)  promises  to  go  (C).  Fie  sails  to  a  foreign  country  with  his  men  (  f  ). 
They  arrive  at  an  empty  hut  and  leave  one  of  the  men  in  it  to  cook  their  food.  An  old 
man  with  one  eye  arrives  and  asks  for  some  soup.  Upon  receiving  a  negative  answer,  the 
old  man  causes  the  cook  to  become  dizzy,  eats  the  soup,  and  leaves.  But  P.  offers  the  old 
man  soup  (DE).  He  gives  the  old  man  liquor  to  drink,  but  he  does  not  drink  anything 
himself.  Then  he  kills  the  old  man  (HI).  He  finds  a  golden  key  in  the  pocket  of  the  old 
man  (F).  He  finds  a  boulder  (G)  which  can  be  opened  with  the  key.  The  princess  they  have 
been  searching  for  is  found  (K).  She  gives  P.  a  ring  (J).  On  the  morning  of  their  departure, 
P.  forgets  the  ring  and  returns  to  search  for  it  (/?).  In  the  meantime,  P.’s  men  leave,  taking 
the  princess  with  them  (A).  P.  goes  for  a  walk  (  f  )  and  arrives  at  a  house  the  owner  of 
which  asks  him  to  take  care  of  three  larders.  He  is  not  allowed  to  open  the  last  larder. 
P.  opens  the  door  of  the  third  larder  too,  despite  the  order  not  to  (DE).  The  owner  of  the 
house  gives  P.  the  magical  agents  nevertheless  (F).  P.  tries  out  the  magical  agents  and 
arrives  with  the  speed  of  thought  in  the  city  he  had  left  (  j  ).  The  boat  carrying  the 
princess  arrives,  but  P.  does  not  let  himself  be  seen  (o).  One  of  the  boatsmen  claims  to  be 
the  person  who  found  the  princess  (L).  At  the  wedding  of  the  boatsman  and  the  princess, 
P.  puts  the  ring  given  to  him  by  the  princess  into  her  drinking  glass  and  is  recognized 
(QJ.  The  boatsman  is  revealed  (Ex).  P.  marries  the  princess  (W). 

P.’s  wife  falls  in  love'with  the  son  of  the  enemy  chief.  P.’s  rival  starts  a  war,  but  P.  is 
able  to  defeat  him  continuously  by  means  of  his  magic  sword.  His  wife  finds  out  about  P.’s 
secret  (e£)  and  steals  the  sword  (A).  P.  returns  to  the  donor  of  the  magical  agents  (  f  ) 
and  receives  the  ability  to  change  into  any  form  he  desires  (DEF).  The  return  (  |  ).  P. 
changes  into  a  stallion  and  is  taken  to  his  former  wife  and  her  lover  (o).  His  wife  recognizes 
him  and  commands  that  he  be  killed.  A  series  of  metamorphoses  follows  (stallion,  park, 
duck)  which  ends  in  P.’s  victory  and  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  pair  (HI).  P.  is  married 
to  a  servant  girl  who  has  aided  him  (W). 
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Neither  the  functional  structure  nor  the  units  of  content  of  AT  301D  -(-318 
as  told  by  Marina  Takalo  demonstrate  any  significant  difference  from  a 
version  recorded  in  Ingria  in  1900.  In  the  Ingrian  version,  the  preliminary 
episode  leading  up  to  a  catastrophe  is  not  found  (functions  y  6).  Otherwise 
the  tales  have  an  identical  structure. 

A  T  315  +  302  After  the  deaths  of  their  mother  and  father  (/S),  a  girl  and  a  boy  go  out 
into  the  world  (  f  )■  The  boy  catches  a  pike  in  his  shoe  at  a  pond,  but  when  the  fish  asks 
him  to  release  it  the  boy  does  this.  The  pike  promises  to  help  the  boy  later  (DEF).  The 
boy  also  releases  an  eagle  who  has  gotten  entangled  in  some  branches  (DEF).  The  girl’s 
fianc6  hates  the  boy  and  blinds  him  (A).  The  boy  walks  around  blind  (  f  ).  A  titmouse  heals 
the  boy’s  eyes  (K).  The  boy  hears  that  an  evil  spirit  has  taken  a  princess  into  a  glass  mountain 
(AB).  He  sets  off  for  the  glass  mountain  (C  f  ).  The  boy  finds  the  princess  and  the  girl  hides 
the  boy  under  her  bed.  The  evil  spirit  arrives  and  reveals  where  his  spirit  is  hidden  (DEF  ?). 
The  boy  sets  off  to  look  for  the  egg  containing  the  spirit  (G).  He  is  able  to  acquire  possession 
of  the  egg  with  the  help  of  the  eagle  and  the  pike  (F  ?).  The  boy  returns  and  begins  a  battle 
against  the  evil  spirit.  The  egg  breaks  and  the  evil  spirit  dies  (HI).  The  boy  takes  the  girl 
away  (K).  The  wedding  (VV). 

In  Takalo’s  variant  AT  315  +  302  we  see  an  example  of  a  highly  original 
combination  of  plots.  This  combination  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  previous 
White  Sea  Karelian  versions  of  the  fairy  tales.  The  preliminary  episode  of 
the  tale  (functions  fi  —  K)  corresponds  to  the  beginning  of  AT  315  collected 
in  Ladoga  Karelia  in  1939.  The  final  episode  (the  spirit  in  the  egg  or  functions 
A — -W)  corresponds  to  the  episode  in  AT  302  as  told  by  the  White  Sea  Kare¬ 
lian  Mari  Kyyronen.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  Marina  Takalo’s  version 
there  are  remnants  of  the  Karelian  AT  315  versions  of  the  villain  episode:  The 
sister  and  brother  wind  up  in  a  den  of  thieves.  The  brother  kills  all  the  thieves 
but  one,  who  manages  to  entice  the  sister  over  to  his  side.  The  brother  is 
blinded  but  retains  his  sight  later. 

AT  550  Three  brothers  go  out  into  the  world  one  after  the  other  {fi).  The  two  older  boys 
come  to  a  fork  in  the  road  and  take  a  wrong  turn.  The  road  they  take  leads  them  to  a  girl 
who  entices  them  into  bed  {rj&)  and  drops  them  into  a  grave  (A).  Cinders  chooses  the 
right  road  when  he  comes  to  the  fork.  He  meets  a  hungry  wolf  who  asks  him  for  his  horse 
(DE).  The  boy  gives  it  to  him  and  the  wolf  allows  him  to  ride  on  his  back  (F).  They  allop 
away  (G).  The  wolf  tells  the  boy  to  get  a  fine  steed  (M).  The  boy  tries,  but  in  spite  of  erders 
not  to  touch,  he  touches  the  horse’s  bridle  and  will  not  get  the  horse  (NK),  unless  he  first 
brings  a  golden  bird  whose  cage  he  is  not  allowed  to  touch  (M).  The  wolf  and  the  boy  go  off 
to  get  the  bird.  The  boy  touches  the  cage,  and  thus  cannot  get  the  bird  (NK)  unless  he  brings 
the  czar’s  daughter  (M).  Transition.  Aided  by  the  wolf  Cinders  succeeds  in  getting  the 
girl  (NK).  Transition.  Cinders  gives  up  the  girl  instead  of  the  wolf  thus  acquiring  the  cage 
and  the  girl  (N).  Transition.  Instead  of  the  cage  and  the  bird  he  gives  the  wolf,  which 
had  returned  to  him.  For  this  he  gets  the  steed  (N).  The  wolf  returns  to  the  boy  again, 
and  they  go  off  to  save  Cinders’s  brothers  (  f  ).  The  girl  tries  to  tempt  Cinders  (tj),  but  he 
throws  her  into  the  grave  (HI).  The  brothers  are  saved  (K),  and  the  oldest  one  takes  the 
wicked  girl  as  his  wife  (W).  The  brothers  kill  Cinders  and  steal  his  property  (A).  The  wolf 
brings  Cinders  back  to  life  (K).  Cinders  returns  home  (  f  ).  The  brothers  and  the  wicked 
girl  die  (U).  Cinders  goes  to  live  on  a  farm  with  his  wife  (W). 
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The  version  of  AT  550  recorded  as  told  by  the  White  Sea  Karelian  Outi 
Lipkina  corresponds  to  Takalo’s  variant  in  regards  to  both  structure  and 
content  only  in  its  overall  features  (the  acquisition  of  three  objects).  The 
preliminary  episodes  are  quite  different:  in  Lipkina’s  version  villainy  appears 
in  the  form  of  the  destruction  of  a  harvest  (function  A).  Nor  does  Lipkina 
have  the  “treacherous  brothers”  in  the  final  episode. 

35.4.  Structural  Type  2:  The  Accomplishment  of  a  Difficult  Task.  The  second 
structural  type  to  be  found  in  Takalo’s  fairy  tales  is  of  an  extremely  homogenous 
nature.  Tales  AT  471,  480,  and  613  are  representatives  of  this  type.  The 
sample  below  depicts  the  structure  of  AT  480: 

if# At  M— NK/^A|M  —  NKU 

The  tales  of  this  group  have  an  almost  identical  structure:  villainy  (A), 
which  is  represented  in  AT  471  by  lack  (a);  a  departure  ( t  );  a  meeting 
with  a  person  who  presents  a  difficult  task  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task  (M — N) ;  as  well  as  the  re-establishment  of  a  state  of  equilibrium  (K). 
This  last  mentioned  feature  is  connected  with  the  punishment  of  a  villain  (U) 
in  AT  480  and  in  the  second  episode  of  AT  613.  Thus  a  conclusion  is  reached 
after  successful  or  unsuccessful  accomplishment  of  the  difficult  task  rather 
than  as  a  result  of  a  direct  conflict  between  the  villain  and  the  hero.  These 
tales  also  end  in  function  K  (or  U).  In  the  tales  belonging  to  this  type  the 
most  common  episode  of  happy  end  does  not  appear,  i.e.  function  W  (a 
wedding  and  accession  to  a  throne).  This  feature  distinguishes  this  type  from 
Takalo’s  other  tales  which  follow  the  Proppian  scheme  (structural  types  1 
and  3). 

Applying  Propp’s  scheme  demanded  a  certain  degree  of  interpretation, 
since  Propp  did  not  bother  to  list  and  classify  the  innumerable  variant  types 
of  difficult  tasks  which  formed  the  decisive  points  of  all  the  tales  in  this  group. 
The  decisive  point  of  tale  AT  613  demanded  the  most  interpretation:  the 
sequence  in  which  “the  poor  brother  climbs  into  a  tree  and  sees  the  people  of 
the  sea  arriving  with  their  treasure,  he  reacts  in  the  ’appropriate’  manner, 
and  gets  their  treasure  has  been  classified  as  M-N  (a  main  test).  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  AT  471  and  480  the  person  demanding 
that  the  difficult  task  be  performed  has  some  features  in  common  with  the 
arranger  of  the  preliminary  test  (the  donor).  This  appears  to  be  a  further 
example  of  assimilation. 

If  the  oppositions  of  the  characters  are  observed,  we  notice  that  in  AT  480 
and  AT  613  destruction  of  the  villain  is  not  caused  by  the  hero  (as  in  the 
tales  of  structural  group  1),  but  rather  by  the  person  giving  the  difficult  task 
—  the  donor  (a  big  old  lady,  the  people  of  the  sea).  In  AT  471  there  is  no 
actual  villain  figure.  Rather,  the  hero  and  the  giver  of  the  task  are  opposed 
to  one  another.  The  donor  of  the  task  rewards  the  hero  for  behaving  in  the 
correct  manner.  The  structure  is  reminiscent  of  the  sequence  of  events  found 
in  certain  saint’s  legends  told  by  Takalo  (AT  750B,  751A). 

In  regards  to  their  length  the  tales  of  the  second  group  are  on  the  average 
shorter  than  other,  ca.  40  lines  (the  average  length  of  the  whole  genre  being 
60  lines).24 
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.-IT"  471  A  rich  farmstead  needs  a  shepherd.  If  the  shepherd  is  able  to  carry  out  his 
job  he  will  receive  “eternal  goodness”  as  a  reward.  The  oldest  and  middle  son  go  to  try 
out  as  shepherds  (  f  )  and  the  owner  of  the  farm  directs  them  to  bring  water  from  the  pond 
that  the  cows  drink  from  (M).  Neither  of  the  boys  goes  to  follow  the  cows  over  the  fiery 
waterfall,  but  instead  they  bring  the  farmer  water  from  the  river.  They  are  not  able  to 
tell  what  they  saw  at  the  pond  (N).  Cinders  goes  (  t  ),  gets  the  job  (M)  and  follows  the 
cows  over  the  waterfall  to  the  pond.  There  he  sees  a  pair  of  swans  fighting,  a  pair  of  water- 
birds  cooing,  an  axe  lodged  in  the  head  of  an  old  man,  and  entrails  strewn  about  all  over 
the  yard.  He  brings  water  from  the  pond  and  tells  the  farmer  about  what  he  has  seen  (N). 
The  farmer  explains  the  meanings  of  the  ’visions’  and  in  this  way  Cinders  receives  useful 
advice  about  life  (K). 


The  structure  of  the  version  of  AT  471  told  by  Mari  Kyyronen,  the  famous 
White  Sea  Karelian  storyteller  corresponds  completely  with  that  of  Takalo’s 
version.  As  concerns  content  units,  the  degree  of  similarity  is  almost  as 
great. 

A  T  480  A  witch  sends  the  daughter  of  an  old  man  and  woman  along  with  her  own  daughter 
to  a  grave  to  spin.  She  gives  her  own  daughter  silk  to  spin,  but  the  daughter  of  the  old  man 
and  woman  is  given  beard  moss  ( q ).  When  the  girl’s  thread  breaks  (8)  the  evil  woman 
kicks  her  into  the  pit  (A).  The  girl  walks  off  (  j  )  and  meets  an  old  woman  who  gives  her 
work.  The  girl  is  supposed  to  carry  water  to  the  sauna  in  a  sieve  and  bathe  the  old  woman’s 
lizards  and  frogs  (M).  The  girl  carries  out  the  tasks  assigned  to  her  well  (N).  The  old  woman 
gives  the  girl  a  chest  full  of  gold  (K).  After  the  girl  returns  home  (  |  )  with  her  treasures, 
the  evil  woman  sends  her  off  again  to  spin.  This  time  she  gives  her  own  daughter  beard 
moss  to  spin  (rj)  and  kicks  her  into  the  grave  when  the  thread  breaks  (#A).  The  girl  walks 
(  |  ),  meets  the  old  woman,  is  assigned  the  tasks  (M),  and  carries  them  out  badly  (N). 
The  old  woman  gives  the  evil  woman’s  daughter  a  chest  full  of  fire  and  tar  (K).  Upon 
arriving  home  (  |  )  the  girl  and  her  mother  open  the  chest  and  are  burned  to  death  (U). 


Mari  Kyyronen’s  recorded  version  corresponds  to  Takalo’s  AT  480  in 
both  structure  and  content  units.  The  version  told  by  another  White  Sea 
Karelian,  Tatjana  Huotarinen,  differs  from  Takalo’s  variant  only  in  that  her 
tale  also  includes  an  introduction  leading  to  a  catastrophe  (an  old  man  takes 
an  evil  woman  as  his  wife  —  functions  r]  ft). 

AT  613  A  rich  brother  tries  to  kill  his  poor  brother  but  does  not  succeed.  Eventually 
the  rich  brother  takes  his  brother  to  an  island  (t]&)  and  leaves  him  there  (A).  The  poor 
brother  walks  off  (  f  )  and  climbs  up  into  a  tree  to  have  a  look  around.  He  sees  people 
coming  from  the  sea  bringing  goods  with  them  to  the  shore.  He  shouts  “Boo!”  from  the 
tree,  and  the  people  disappear  into  the  sea.  He  is  able  to  get  the  treasures  left  on  the  beach 
for  himself  (M-NK).  The  rich  brother  comes  to  see  if  the  poor  brother  had  died  yet.  The 
poor  brother  tells  the  rich  one  how  he  has  obtained  his  treasure.  The  rich  brother  remains 
on  the  island  and  climbs  up  into  the  tree.  (  j  ).  He  sees  the  people  of  the  sea  coming  and 
bellows  out:  “Are  you  coming  here  again  to  make  noise!?”  The  people  of  the  sea  take 
their  things  away  (M-N  K),  cut  down  the  tree,  and  split  the  rich  brother  in  half  (U). 
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The  version  of  AT  613  recorded  in  1891  at  Ylikiiminki,  Northern  Ostro- 
botnia,  is  an  example  of  a  tale  corresponding  to  Marina  Takalo’s  version 
both  in  structure  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  content  units. 

35.5.  Structural  Type  3:  Being  Released  from  a  Spell.  This  type  is  rather  heter¬ 
ogeneous.  All  tales  (AT  400,  402,  403A,  510A)  have  the  common  trait  on 
the  structural  level  that  they  seem  to  diverge  rather  greatly  from  Propp’s 
basic  scheme.  The  following  scheme  is  for  AT  403A: 

a  C  t  t?#AWo?M-N?L  t  ExDEFPKUW 

The  distribution  of  the  functions  present  in  tales  belonging  to  this  group 
differs  from  that  demanded  by  the  basic  scheme  more  often  than  in  tales 
of  the  first  and  second  structural  types.  The  conclusion  is  reached  by  means 
of  M-N  (a  difficult  task),  and  the  content  units  of  the  decisive  event  are 
most  often  of  the  kind  that  they  can  only  be  assigned  to  functions  through 
interpretation.  As  an  example  of  this  the  feast  to  which  Cinderella  arrives 
(AT  510A)  might  be  mentioned.  This  episode  is  preceded  by  her  acquisition 
of  a  magical  agent  (F)  and  is  connected  with  the  revelation  of  a  sign  which 
ultimately  leads  to  her  recognition  and  a  wedding.  From  the  standpoint  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  episode  is  located  in  the  story  at  place  M-N,  that  is  to  say 
at  the  place  of  the  main  test.  Even  more  interpretation  is  required  for  functions 
M-N  in  AT  402  and  in  403A.  The  sequence  of  events  forming  the  final 
section  of  the  story  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does  not  allow  any  main  test  to  be 
distinguished.  For  example,  AT  402  contains  a  decision  which  takes  place 
ex  machina ;  a  chance  passer-by  kicks  a  frog  into  a  river,  and  the  spell  is  broken. 
Interpretation  of  the  events  leading  up  to  a  final  decision  in  AT  403A  seems 
equally  forced  if  we  interpret  them  as  a  main  test,  that  is  to  say,  some  kind 
of  battle  or  accomplishment  of  a  difficult  task. 

If  the  plots  of  the  third  structural  type  are  studied  we  notice  that  the  stories 
tell  of  girls  that  are  being  haunted,  have  been  transformed  by  magical  means 
into  a  different  form,  or  have  been  forced  to  hide  their  true  identity  (Cinde¬ 
rella).  Their  opponents  are  in  all  cases  women  of  demonic  nature  who  some¬ 
times  appear  as  a  stepmother,,  sometimes  as  a  disguised  bride.  Determining 
the  actual  main  character  of  the  story  is  often  rendered  difficult  since  the  plot 
follows  the  action  of  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine.  In  some  stories  there  is 
a  place  in  which  the  girl  is  active  in  functions  actually  belonging  to  the  realm 
of  the  hero.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  other  episodes  the  person  who  rescues 
the  girl  appears  in  the  hero’s  role.  Outside  of  structural  type  3,  this  phenome- 
enon  can  only  be  observed  in  one  story,  this  being  a  representative  of  structural 
type  4  (AT  707).  The  length  of  the  stories  ranges  from  35  to  115  lines. 

The  third  group  includes  tales  which  are  rather  difficult  to  relate  to  the 
metaplot  constructed  by  Propp.  In  fact,  the  divergence  begins  to  assume 
such  a  degree  of  magnitude  that  it  would  be  possible  to  speak  of  “non- 
Proppian  fairytales”  in  connection  with  this  structural  type. 

AT  400  [Villainy  (A)  is  revealed  only  during  the  course  of  the  tale.]  A  man  wanders 
and  arrives  at  a  house  (  t  ).  The  master  of  the  house  offers  him  work:  a  farmhand  has  to 
watch  the  soup  pot  and  make  sure  that  the  fire  underneath  it  does  not  go  out  (M).  The 
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man  does  the  job  (N),  receives  gold  from  the  master  of  the  house  (K),  and  leaves  for  the  city. 
On  the  way.  he  sees  how  a  girl  has  come  up  bit  by  bit  from  the  stump  of  a  tree  (K).  The 
girl  asks  the  man  to  cook  for  one  year  more,  so  that  she  would  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  stump. 
In  the  city  the  man  is  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  stores  because  he  is  so  dirty  (X).  When 
he  returns  from  the  city  for  the  third  time  he  is  met  by  the  girl  who  came  out  of  the  stump 
(K).  The  girl  tells  the  man  to  ask  for  what  he  has  been  cooking  for  the  last  three  years 
as  his  salary,  and  he  is  given  an  egg  by  the  master  of  the  house.  When  the  girl  hits  the  egg 
with  a  stone  her  brother  appears  from  it  (K).  The  czar’s  daughter  and  her  brother  set 
off  for  their  own  kingdom  and  promise  to  come  to  get  the  man  who  has  saved  them  later 
(/?  ?).  While  the  man  is  waiting  he  enters  an  accordion-playing  contest  and  wins  it  (M-N). 
The  prize  is  the  czar’s  daughter  and  half  of  the  kingdom  (K).  Nevertheless,  the  man  goes 
to  wait  for  the  czar’s  daughter  rescued  by  him  and  her  brother  that  had  promised  to  come 
and  get  him  at  a  pier.  An  evil  spirit  puts  sleeping  needles  under  his  head,  and  the  man  does 
not  wake  up  when  his  bride’s  ship  arrives.  The  czar’s  daughter  sends  a  letter  in  which  she 
says  that  she  will  come  for  the  man  again  (?).  After  winning  the  accordion-playing  contest 
for  the  third  time  the  man  almost  has  to  marry  the  princess  who  has  been  the  prize  (  ?). 
Just  at  that  moment,  the  czar’s  daughter  comes  to  save  the  man,  and  she  takes  him  along 
with  her  (W). 


A  Karelian  version  corresponds  to  Takalo’s  AT  400  as  to  both  structure 
and  plot  at  least  in  its  main  features.  It  was  recorded  in  1901  in  Ladoga 
Karelia  (AT  475  +  400  +  302). 

AT  402  [Villainy  (A)  becomes  clear  only  during  the  course  of  the  story.]  An  old  man 
and  woman  have  three  sons  who  compete  in  a  shooting  contest  in  order  to  get  a  bride  (a 
M-N).  The  oldest  boy  hits  the  czar’s  daughter  and  the  middle  one  gets  a  minister’s  daughter, 
but  Cinders  gets  a  frog  (K).  He  goes  to  get  the  frog  from  the  swamp,  but  he  cannot  take  it 
with  him  (?  ).  Nevertheless,  he  finally  takes  the  frog  home  to  be  his  wife  (W).  A  sewing 
bee  is  organized.  The  frog  wins  it  (M-N).  Cinders  and  the  frog  go  to  the  celebration  con¬ 
nected  with  the  competition  (  t  ),  the  frog  on  a  sleigh  pulled  by  a  mouse.  At  the  bridge  a 
man  comes  up  to  them  and  kicks  the  frog  into  the  river  (  ?).  A  beautiful  girl,  freed  from  the 
magic  spell,  comes  up  out  of  the  river  (K). 


In  AT  402  as  told  by  Takalo,  the  same  functions  appear  as  in  most  other 
eastern  Finnish  variants  of  the  folk  tale.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  more 
divergencies  in  the  content  units. 

AT  403A  A  czar’s  son  wants  the  sister  of  the  son  of  Ivan  the  merchant  as  his  wife  (a). 
Her  brother  goes  to  fetch  his  sister  (C  t  ).  While  rowing  to  the  czar’s  son,  the  brother 
and  sister  hear  an  evil  woman  shouting  to  them  to  let  her  into  their  boat  (»?).  The  girl 
at  lirst  refuses  to  take  her  along  (0).  The  third  time,  however,  the  evil  woman  is 
let  into  the  boat  (d).  She  makes  the  girl  deaf  so  that  she  cannot  understand  her  brother’s 
speech.  1  he  third  time  the  girl  hears  her  brother’s  jokingly  meant  request  to  jump  into 
the  sea  she  obeys  it.  and  changes  into  a  duck.  The  evil  woman  appears  as  a  bride  in  place 
of  the  girl  (A,W).  The  girl,  now  changed  to  a  duck,  goes  to  an  old  widow’s  house  in  the 
evenings  to  do  needlework  (o  ?).  She  makes  a  mattress,  a  pillow,  and  a  quilt,  which  a  dog 
brings  to  the  czar  s  son  one  at  a  time  (M-N  or  B  ?).  The  evil  woman  tells  the  czar’s  son 
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that  she  has  sewn  the  bedclothes  herself  (L).  The  czar’s  son  goes  to  ask  the  old  widow  (  t  ) 
where  the  bedclothes  have  come  from.  She  tells  him  how  things  really  are  (Ex)  and  tells  the 
czar’s  son  how  he  might  catch  the  girl  (DEF  ?  or  M  ?).  The  czar’s  son  catches  the  girl 
(N  ?,  K).  The  evil  woman  is  burned  in  an  iron  sauna  (U).  Wedding  (W). 


The  eastern  Finnish  version  corresponding  completely  to  Takalo’s  AT  403 
A  is  represented  by  the  tale  recorded  in  Liperi,  in  Savo  province,  in  1895. 
The  version  recorded  from  the  White  Sea  Karelian  Tatjana  Huotarinen 
diverges  from  Takalo’s  AT  403 A  only  slightly  in  terms  of  structure.  Huotari¬ 
nen  adds  an  extra  episode  of  villainy  to  the  tale  (the  placing  of  sleeping 
needles). 


A  T  510 A  An  evil  woman  has  cast  a  spell  over  an  old  woman  making  her  into  a  black 
sheep  (A).  The  evil  woman  decides  to  kill  the  sheep  (A)  and  her  (the  enchanted  woman’s) 
daughter  goes  off  to  inform  her  mother.  The  mother  requests  her  daughter  to  take  her 
bones  to  the  base  of  a  certain  tree.  The  girl  complies  with  the  request  (DE) .  A  feast  is  arranged 
at  the  czar’s  palace.  The  girl  goes  to  cry  over  her  mother’s  bones  because  she  has  no  clothes 
(a).  She  receives  clothes  and  a  horse  (F)  and  goes  off  to  the  feast  (G).  She  sits  at  the  best 
table,  but  the  evil  woman’s  daughter  has  to  be  satisfied  with  leftovers  (M-N).  On  the  way 
home  the  daughter  of  the  old  man  and  woman  kicks  the  evil  woman’s  daughter  thus  breaking 
her  leg  (U  ?).  When  a  feast  is  arranged  for  the  third  time,  the  czar’s  son  tars  the  floor  and 
the  girl’s  shoe  sets  caught  in  it  (J).  A  search  for  the  girl  is  begun  (aC  t  ?),  but  she  has 
taken  the  fine  clothes  and  the  horse  to  the  grave  (o).  The  shoe  is  tried  on  all  the  girls  of  the 
kingdom,  it  will  not  fit  (L).  The  evil  woman  files  down  her  daughter’s  foot  but  the  shoe 
will  not  fit  her  (L).  The  daughter  of  the  old  man  and  woman  is  presented,  and  the  shoe  fits 
her  foot  (QJ.  Wedding  (KW). 


The  versions  told  by  the  White  Sea  Karelians  Tatjana  Torvinen  and  Irina 
Ahonen  correspond  in  their  main  features  to  Takalo’s  AT  510A,  but  her 
version  does  not  include  the  introduction  ending  in  a  catastrophe  (an  old 
man  takes  an  evil  woman  as  his  wife  —  functions  rj  &).  Additionally,  Torvinen 
and  Ahonen  add  a  continuation  episode  to  AT  510:  Torvinen  has  AT  409 
and  Ahonen  707. 

35.6.  Structural  Type  4:  “ Non-Proppian  Fairy  Tales”.  The  fourth  structural  type 
of  Takalo’s  fairy  tales  includes  AT  311,  533,  and  707.  The  tales  of  this  group 
contain  traits  which  make  the  description  of  the  structure  based  on  Propp's 
scheme  especially  difficult,  the  most  questionable  case  being  AT  707.  The 
scheme  below  describes  the  structure  of  AT  533: 

ft  rj  (3  rj  ■&  AQ_4  ExKU 

This  tale  is  constructed  solely  on  a  crime  and  its  punishment.  The  same 
plot  traits  also  occur  in  certain  religious  tales  (cf.  Types  780 — 789).  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  decisive  moment  in  the  ’False  Sister’  (the  girl’s 
complaint)  as  fitting  into  any  test  situation  —  a  denouement  typical  of 
“Proppian”  fairy  tales. 
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Making  use  of  the  concept  of  assimilation,  we  can  describe  the  first  part 
of  AT  311  by  applying  Propp’s  scheme  —  the  interdiction  of  the  bear  who 
abducted  the  girl,  the  violation  of  this  restriction  and  the  consequences  of  this 
action  can  be  interpreted  as  being  a  realization  of  the  main  test.  The  tale 
does  not,  however,  end  here.  The  final  part  of  the  narrative  (which  is  more 
than  a  third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  tale)  describes  how  the  heroine  out¬ 
smarts  the  dimwitted  rogue  in  two  different  ways.  Units  corresponding  to  this 
sequence  are  not  to  be  found  in  Propp’s  scheme  unless  such  an  extensive 
and  manv-phased  series  of  events  is  to  be  interpreted  as  being  the  realization 
of  a  single  function  (in  this  case  that  of  the  K).  The  final  sequence  of  AT  31 1 
recalls  the  theme  of  certain  animal  tales  and  of  stories  about  the  stupid  ogre: 
the  weak  but  clever  hero  outwits  the  strong  and  simple-minded  antagonist. 

Summing  up  the  fairy  tales  belonging  to  structural  type  4  are  far  removed 
from  Propp's  basic  scheme.  The  traits  of  their  plots  also  bear  a  resemblance 
to  other  genres  of  tales. 

AT  311  An  old  man  goes  out  to  get  some  reels  for  his  spinning  wheel  (fi ).  A  bear 
comes  along  and  threatens  to  eat  him  if  he  does  not  offer  his  daughter  in  marriage  (A). 
The  old  man  acquiesces,  and  at  home,  following  the  bear’s  instructions,  he  says  that  he 
forgot  the  reels  behind  the  fence  (rf).  His  oldest  daughter  goes  to  fetch  them  {&).  The  bear 
carries  her  off  to  his  abode  (A).  When  leaving  in  the  morning  the  bear  forbids  the  girl 
to  go  into  the  third  larder.  She  nevertheless  sticks  her  finger  into  the  keyhole  of  the  forbidden 
larder  and  it  becomes  golden  (M-N).  When  the  bear  sees  the  finger  he  chops  off  the  girl’s 
head  (K).  The  youngest  of  the  three  sisters  opens  the  door  of  the  larder  and  revives  her 
sister  (M-N  K  ?).  The  girl  hides  her  sister  in  a  chest  and  asks  the  bear  to  take  it  unopened 
to  their  house  as  a  visitor’s  gift  (?).  On  the  way,  the  bear  wants  to  check  to  find  out  what 
is  making  the  chest  so  heavy,  but  the  hidden  sister  forbids  him  to  have  a  look.  The  bear 
wonders  about  his  wife’s  good  vision  because  he  thinks  that  she  is  keeping  an  eye  on  him 
(?).  The  bear  flings  the  chest  in  the  girls’  yard  (K  ?).  The  third  time  the  youngest  sister 
gets  into  the  chest  herself  after  having  placed  a  spinning  wheel  on  the  roof  of  the  cottage 
and  having  fashioned  from  clothing  the  effigy  of  a  spinner  (?).  On  route,  the  bear  is  again 
about  to  have  a  look  inside  the  chest,  but  the  girl  gives  a  forbidding  shout.  The  bear  guesses 
that  the  girl  who  is  spinning  on  the  roof  has  a  good  view  of  him  (?).  After  the  bear  has 
brought  the  last  girl  back  to  her  parents  (K  ?)  he  returns  home  and  discovers  how  he  has 
been  tricked. 


A  variant  from  the  White  Sea  region  which  fully  corresponds  to  Takalo’s 
A1  311  in  terms  of  structure  is  a  tale  that  Tatjana  Huotarinen  told  on 
tape.  There  is  nevertheless  some  degree  of  divergence  in  the  content  units 
of  the  introduction  which  sets  forth  the  crisis  (functions  r]  &).  The  variant 
of  another  narrator  from  the  White  Sea  region,  Iro  Remsu,  includes  only 
parts  of  A1  311.  Remsu’s  description  is  confined  to  the  deception  of  the  slow- 
witted  bear  (the  transporting  of  the  girls  and  the  trap  laid  for  the  bear)  and 
leaves  out  the  test  situation  (the  bear  forbids  the  girls  to  go  into  the  last  room). 

A  1  533  1  hree  brothers  leave  home  while  their  mother  is  expecting  a  baby  (/?).  They 

send  a  white  ptarmigan  to  look  for  a  prearranged  sign:  if  there  is  a  spinning  reel  above  the 
door,  the  child  is  a  girl,  if  there  is  an  axe,  it  is  a  boy.  A  girl  is  born  but  an  evil  woman  changes 
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the  sign  (*]).  When  the  girl  has  grown  up  she  sets  out  to  meet  her  brothers  (/?).  The  evil 
woman  meets  up  with  the  girl  and  coaxes  her  to  go  swimming  but  when  the  girl  refuses, 
the  evil  woman  slashes  to  pieces  the  dog  which  the  girl  had  with  her  (r]  0  A).  On  the 
sixth  time  the  girl  goes  swimming  and  the  evil  woman  steals  her  clothes  in  order  to  be  able 
to  impersonate  the  girl  before  her  brothers  (  &  A).  The  real  sister  is  forced  to  become  a 

shepherdess.  While  watching  over  her  beasts  she  intones  a  lament  which  the  brothers  hear 
(Q.,  Ex).  When  the  brothers  find  out  how  things  really  stand  they  heat  up  the  sauna  and 
burn  the  ogress  to  death  (K  U). 


The  variant,  which  was  written  down  in  Ilomantsi  in  1845,  corresponds 
to  Mrs.  Takalo’s  AT  533.  The  realization  of  the  villainy  function  of  the  Ilo¬ 
mantsi  version  (and  of  the  K  function  which  corresponds  to  it)  differs  slightly 
from  Takalo’s  variant:  the  evil  woman  bereaves  the  heroine  of  her  mind 
and  tongue  and  the  heroine  gets  them  back. 

AT  707  An  old  man  and  woman  have  three  daughters  who  are  sewing  one  evening. 
A  czar’s  son  listens  to  what  they  are  saying  from  the  window.  The  girls  are  talking  about 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were  to  get  a  czar’s  son  as  their  husband.  The  youngest  girl 
promises  to  bear  three  golden  boys  during  the  course  of  one  year  (M-N  ?).  The  czar’s 
son  chooses  her  to  be  his  wife  (W).  When  the  girl  gives  birth  to  the  children,  an  evil  woman 
exchanges  all  but  the  last  of  them  for  magpie  chicks  (A).  The  evil  woman  persuades  the 
czar’s  son  to  chase  his  wife  away  (A).  The  girl  is  put  into  a  barrel  along  with  the  son  that 
she  has  saved.  The  sea  carries  the  barrel  away  (  t  ).  The  boy  begins  to  speak  and  prays 
to  God  for  help.  God  fulfills  his  requests,  the  barrel  breaks  along  the  stones  lining  the  shore, 
the  girl  and  the  child  receive  food,  a  castle,  and  a  bridge  which  leads  to  dry  land  (DEF  ?). 
The  mother  takes  milk  from  her  breasts  and  makes  unleavened  bread.  She  sends 
her  son  to  bring  this  bread  to  his  brothers  (M  ?  B  ?).  The  boy  arrives  and  hides  under  the 
table  when  his  brothers  arrive  to  taste  the  bread  (o  ?).  Then  he  reveals  himself  (Q)  and 
takes  his  brothers  to  their  mother  (N  ?).  A  search  for  the  boys  is  begun  (a  C  t  ).  The  czar’s 
son  arrives  at  the  castle,  which  is  located  on  an  island,  and  finds  his  family.  His  wife  reveals 
the  plot  of  the  evil  woman  and  the  czar’s  son  takes  her  back  (Ex  K).  The  evil  woman  is 
burned  in  an  iron  sauna  (U). 


The  version  recorded  from  Mari  Remsu,  a  White  Sea  Karelian,  corresponds 
in  its  essentials  to  Takalo’s  AT  707  in  both  structure  and  content.  Mari 
Remsu’s  story  contains  an  introduction  ending  in  a  catastrophe,  lacking  in 
Takalo’s,  in  which  the  evil  woman  is  taken  as  a  midwife  (functions  rj  #), 
as  well  as  an  episode  in  which  some  beggar  women  describe  the  czar  the 
wonders  of  the  heroine’s  castle. 

35.7 .  Propp’s  Model  of  the  Dramatis  Personae  and  the  Heroes  of  Takalo’s  Tales. 
Constant  roles  are  the  striking  feature  of  Propp’s  model  of  the  dramatis  personae. 
The  bearer  of  each  role  has  his  own  sphere  of  action,  consisting  of  those 
functions  the  operation  of  which  the  bearer  of  the  particular  role  controls. 
According  to  Propp’s  system,  there  are  seven  constant  roles  in  all:  the  villain, 
the  donor,  the  helper,  the  dispatcher,  the  object  of  search,  the  hero,  and 
the  false  hero.25 
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In  the  case  of  Marina  Takalo’s  tales,  there  is  none  in  which  bearers  of  all 
the  seven  roles  appear  in  the  same  tale.  In  the  longest  of  the  tales,  AT  30  ID +3 18, 
there  are  six  roles  —  only  the  helper  is  missing.  In  Takalo’s  tales  there  are 
usually  three  or  four  roles  (in  seven  cases  out  of  thirteen).  In  AT  480,  for 
example,  the  villain  is  the  evil  woman,  the  donor  is  the  big  old  lady,  the  hero 
is  the  daughter  of  the  old  man  and  woman,  and  the  false  hero  is  the  daughter 
of  the  evil  lady. 

The  relationships  between  the  characters  and  the  constant  roles  are,  in 
Mrs.  Takalo’s  tales,  arranged  in  the  manner  formulated  by  Propp.  The 
simplest  case  is  the  one  in  which  one  role  is  played  by  a  single  person,  as  in 
AT  480  just  presented.  In  Takalo’s  tales  there  are  also  examples  to  be  found 
of  other  types  of  relationships  existing  between  constant  roles  and  characters. 
The  same  role  may  be  distributed  among  several  different  characters;  for 
example,  in  the  cases  of  the  son  Ivan  the  merchant  (AT  403A)  and  the  three 
golden  boys  (AT  707),  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  several  characters 
appearing  in  the  tale  is  the  actual  hero.  The  same  character  can  also  function 
in  more  than  one  constant  role.  The  quite  common  situation  appears  in 
Takalo’s  tales  in  which  the  same  character  functions  first  as  the  donor  (initiator 
of  the  preliminary  test)  and  after  that  as  a  helper  in  connection  with  the  main 
test  (the  pike  and  the  eagle  in  tale  AT  315  +  302,  the  wolf  in  550). 

If  we  make  a  closer  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  constant  roles  are  filled 
it  can  be  seen  that  in  eight  tales  of  the  thirteen  the  villain  is  a  person  having 
some  association  with  the  supernatural  (an  ogress,  a  demonic  woman,  an 
evil  spirit,  also  called  the  devil  by  Takalo).  This  feature  might  be  explainable 
within  the  context  of  the  collective  folk  belief  of  the  White  Sea  area. 
Additionally,  Marina  Takalo  seemed  to  be  a  homo  religiosus  even  in  the  role 
of  folk-tale  teller,  a  person  who  enjoyed  searching  for  supernatural  interpre¬ 
tations  of  stories  and  relating  stories  to  her  own  view  of  the  world,  personality, 
and  life  history.  Close  relatives  make  up  a  second  group  of  villains:  an 
unfaithful  wife,  a  sister’s  husband,  a  brother  or  brothers.  These  two  most 
widespread  groups  of  villains  —  supernatural  opponents  and  evil  close 
relatives  —  partially  overlap  in  Takalo’s  tales  too:  the  evil  woman  may  be 
a  stepmother. 

In  the  case  of  heroes  it  is  interesting  that  women  are  strongly  represented: 
Marina  Takalo  selected  six  tales  for  her  repertoire  in  which  the  hero  is  a 
woman.  In  the  entire  cast  of  characters,  the  roles  played  by  women  are 
considerable;  besides  functioning  as  heroes,  women  are  also  the  main  and 
subsidiary  villains  (evil  woman,  daughter  of  an  evil  woman)  and  donors  (the 
spinning  woman  in  AT  480,  the  mother  in  Cinderella).  The  repertoire  of  a 
male  storyteller  would  probably  diverge  considerably  from  Takalo’s  in  this 
respect.  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  in  the  plots  of  almost  half 
of  Marina  Takalo’s  stories  there  is  a  girl  who  has  gotten  into  trouble.  Only 
three  of  Takalo’s  fairy  tales  can  be  regarded  as  heroic  tales. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  Marina  Takalo  observed  the  world  from  a  woman’s 
point  of  view  in  her  fairy  tales,  allowing  her  personal  interests  to  be  reflected 
in  the  characteristics  and  fates  of  the  heroes.  On  the  basis  of  a  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  content  of  Takalo’s  fairy  tales,  the  same  kind  of  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  as  were  reached  by  Azadovskii  after  examining  the  details  of  the 
content,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  descriptions  of  milieu  and  people. 
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of  the  tales  told  by  his  informant  Natalja  Vinokurova.  Azadovskii  concluded 
that  Vinokurova  was  a  realist  in  her  role  as  storyteller  whose  viewpoints  and 
descriptions  were  coloured  by  a  poor  woman's  perspective.26 

35.8.  Application  of  Propp' s  Scheme  to  Takalo’s  Repertoire  of  Fairy  Tales.  On  the 
basis  of  a  structural  analysis  of  Marina  Takalo’s  fairy  tales  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  conclude  that  Propp’s  scheme  is  most  easily  applied  to  heroic  tales 
(AT  300 — 303,  550 — 551). 27  On  the  other  hand,  the  stories  telling  about  girls 
under  a  spell  and  false  brides  are  so  far  from  the  metaplot  constructed  by 
Propp  that  relating  the  structure  of  these  tales  to  it  seems  forced  in  many 
cases. 

Of  the  tales  included  in  Takalo’s  repertoire,  a  considerable  number  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  fitted  into  Propp’s  scheme  only  with  difficulty 
or  not  at  all:  part  of  the  tales  making  up  the  third  group,  and  the  fourth  group 
—  that  is  to  say  approximately  half  of  the  examples  here  analyzed  (6/13). 
In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  divergence  of  different  types  from  the  metaplot 
constructed  by  Propp  varies.  Some  of  the  prerequisites  used  by  Propp  for 
his  analysis  of  tales  might  have  some  influence  on  the  matter.  In  spite  of  his 
formalistic  method,  Propp  was  an  evolutionist  as  a  folklorist  and  thus  explainer 
of  the  historical  genetic  relationships  existing  in  oral  tradition.  Propp  was 
especially  interested  in  the  connection  existing  between  fairy  tales  and  myths. 
The  purpose  of  the  “Morphology  of  the  Folktale”  is  to  demonstrate  that  all 
Russian  fairy  tales  can  be  derived  from  one  single  archetype  the  structure 
of  which  is  depicted  by  the  basic  scheme  “discovered”  by  Propp.28  During 
the  course  of  the  analysis  the  basic  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  has  acquired 
such  a  form  that,  using  it,  it  is  possible  to  depict  not  only  the  structure  of 
fairy  tales,  but  also  that  of  certain  myths  —  Propp  had  in  his  mind  myths 
reminding  of  heroic  tales.  Propp  even  suggested  that  the  term  “fairy  tales” 
could  be  replaced  by  the  name  “mythical  folk  tales”  which  is  more  appropriate 
for  this  type  of  tale.29  Analysis  of  the  Takalo  material  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  further  the  plots  of  fairy  tales  diverge  from  those  tales  containing  mytholog¬ 
ical  features,  the  more  difficult  the  depiction  of  the  structure  of  the  tales 
in  terms  of  Propp’s  scheme  becomes. 

The  fact  can  hardly  be  overemphasized  that  the  instructions  given  in  the 
“Morphology’  of  the  Folktale”  quite  often  leave  room  for  interpretation.  The 
phenomenon  of  assimilation,  “the  double  morphological  meaning  of  a  single 
function”,  and  the  sequence  of  the  units  in  a  manner  diverging  from  Propp’s 
overall  scheme  make  it  possible  for  the  analyses  of  tales  to  result  in  more 
than  one  solution.  Propp’s  theses  have  also  been  strongly  criticized;  some  of 
them  have  been  shown  to  be  badly  formulated  and  some  of  them  erroneous. 
The  third  thesis  and  the  fourth  thesis  which  is  derived  from  it  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  most  severe  criticism.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
third  thesis  (“The  sequence  of  functions  is  always  identical”)  is  not  even 
correct  in  respect  to  the  examples  that  Propp  himself  analyzed :  in  the  struc¬ 
tural  pattern  found  at  the  end  of  “The  Morphology  of  the  Folktale”  in  which 
the  structural  schemes  of  forty-five  tales  are  presented  there  are  more  than 
thirty  exceptions  to  the  functional  sequence  required  by  Propp.  In  the  opinion 
of  his  critics,  the  methodologically  weakest  point  is  the  fact  that  the  third 
thesis  is  realized  at  times  per  definitionem.  When  an  analysis  begins  to  determine 
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what  function  a  particular  content  unit  represents  a  decision  depends  upon  the 
location  of  the  unit  in  the  series  formed  by  all  of  the  units  making  up  the  tale. 
When  one  unit  occurs  outside  of  its  normal  place  it  changes  in  nature.  Thus, 
if  E  occurs  between  O  and  Q,  then  it  is  not  longer  E,  but  P.30 

In  carrying  out  the  structural  analysis  of  Marina  Takalo’s  fairy  talcs, 
the  objections  made  by  various  critics  proved  correct.  In  the  ten  stories 
(groups  1,  2,  3),  following  Propp’s  scheme  to  at  least  some  extent,  there 
were  eleven  exceptions  to  the  order  of  functions  presupposed  by  Propp.  The 
numerous  cases  of  assimilation  mentioned  above  also  indicate  that  the 
methodological  criticism  of  Bremond  and  others  has  some  justification. 

Propp  regarded  his  structural  analysis  as  one  method  of  constructing  a 
basis  for  the  classification  of  different  types  of  folk  tales.  The  taxonomic  use 
of  his  structural  analysis  is  supported  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  observation 
made  above  that  the  tales  of  structural  type  four,  which  diverged  from  Propp’s 
basic  scheme  to  the  greatest  extent,  contained  features  indicative  of  other 
genres  of  folk  tales.  The  relationships  between  Aarne-Thompson’s  folktale 
types  and  Propp’s  scheme  of  the  folk  tale  have,  nevertheless,  not  yet  been 
clarified.31  Investigating  the  structures  present  in  even  such  a  small  body  of 
data  as  that  presented  by  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  of  fairy  tales  raises 
many  questions.  How  many  of  the  fairy  tale  plots  occurring  in  Aarne-Thomp¬ 
son’s  index  are  actually  constructed  in  the  manner  required  by  Propp? 
Which  types  of  folk  tale  are  of  such  a  nature  that  their  structure  can  be  reduced 
to  the  basic  scheme  only  after  interpretation  (an  increase  in  the  level  of 
abstraction  of  the  analysis)?  What  does  an  investigation  of  this  type  reveal 
about  Aarne-Thompson’s  index?  What  does  it  reveal  about  Propp’s  scheme? 

Finally,  there  is  reason  to  consider  the  question  as  to  how  many  of  the  plots 
occurring  in  genres  of  folk  tales  other  than  fairy  tales  may  be  depicted  utilizing 
the  Proppian  scheme.  Are  all  narratives  relatable  to  the  scheme  in  some 
way  or  another  “Proppian  folk  tales”,  “folk  tales  subject  to  the  seven  character 
scheme”,  or  “mythical  folk  tales”?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  number 
of  functions  determined  by  Propp  is  so  great,  and  some  of  them  are  so  abstract 
(“Villainy”,  “Lack”,  “The  Liquidation  of  a  loss  or  harm”)  that  the  depiction 
of  narrative  types  demonstrating  a  considerable  divergence  from  the  fairy  tale 
has  been  rendered  possible  by  their  utilisation.  As  examples  of  this  we  might 
mention  Alan  Dundes’s  motifeme  sequences  of  North  American  Indian  narra¬ 
tives  and  Bohuslav  Bene§’s  analysis  of  legends.  In  Benes’s  opinion  Propp’s 
functions  cover  eleven  of  the  fifteen  segments  in  the  legends  he  investigated. 
'The  Morphology  of  the  Folktale”  also  offers  an  interesting  example:  Propp 
analyzes  “The  Singing  Bone”  (AT  780)  which  would  be  included  in  the  group 
"Religious  dales:  Truth  Comes  to  Light”  in  the  Aarne-Thompson  list  of 
types  without  questioning  that  this  might  be  an  example  of  a  fairy  tale.  He 
has  been  able  to  determine  the  structure  of  the  narrative  by  means  of  a  forced 
interpretation  making  use  of  his  functions.32 

35.9.  Structural  Patterns  and  Narrative  Technique.  In  the  previous  sections 
of  this  chapter  the  plot  structure  of  Marina  Takalo’s  fairy  tales  has  been 
analyzed  from  the  perspective  of  text  variants.  Examination  of  plot  structures 
carried  out  only  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Propp  gives  an  exceedingly 
superficial  picture  of  the  contents  of  any  individual  tale.  This  is,  of  course, 
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attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  main  purpose  of  Propp’s  analysis  was  to 
clarify  the  structural  characteristics  of  an  entire  genre.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
information  is  sought  in  the  folk  tale  texts  concerning  the  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  of  different  narrators,  attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  the  details 
of  the  content  units  occurring  in  the  tales,  the  narrative  technique,  and  the 
style,  all  of  which  are  clearer  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  than  are  features  of  the  structural  level. 

In  connection  with  the  structural  analysis  of  Marina  Takalo’s  fairy  tales 
consideration  was  also  given  to  the  factors  influencing  the  length  of  the  tale.33 
The  first  method  of  lengthening  a  tale  is  to  increase  the  number  of  separate 
basic  events  (functions).  The  same  tale  might  include  several  different  types 
of  test  situation.  In  the  first  two  episodes  of  Takalo’s  longest  fairy  tale  (AT 
301D  -f  318)  all  four  of  the  tests  listed  by  Meletinsky  appear:  1)  an  introduc¬ 
tion  resulting  in  a  negative  conclusion  (it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  the  ab¬ 
duction  of  the  princess),  2)  a  preliminary  test  (Portteipraaporssik  the  hero 
receives  the  magical  agents  from  the  donor),  3)  the  main  test  (the  hero 
kills  the  abductor  of  the  princess),  4)  an  additional  test  (the  hero  drops  a 
ring  into  the  bride’s  drinking  glass  and  thus  obtains  a  “victory”  over  the 
false  hero). 

The  length  of  AT  30 ID  has  been  increased  by  inclusion  of  the  episode  of 
the  “treacherous  wife”  (AT  318).  The  lengthening  of  a  story  by  combining 
different  plots  offers  the  narrator  the  possibility  of  individual  choices.34  Several 
combinations  of  plots  are  traditional,  this  being  the  case,  for  example,  with 
Takalo’s  Portteipraaporssik,  in  which  the  combination  AT  30 ID  and  AT  318 
is  widespread.35  The  final  episode  consists  of  test  situations  again.  This  time 
there  are  three  of  them,  the  last  of  which  is  a  main  test. 

Tales  are  also  lengthened  by  telling  episodes  the  identity  of  which  reaches 
the  level  of  manifestation.  The  identity  of  the  repeated  episode  is  not  total 
in  every  case.  For  example,  in  Takalo’s  AT  550,  the  hero  has  to  go  and  fetch 
a  different  object  each  time  when  carrying  out  a  difficult  task.  The  repeated 
episodes  aho  diverge  from  each  other  in  that  the  accomplishments  of  the  hero 
and  his  competitors  (brothers,  half-sisters)  and  their  results  are  opposite:  The 
hero  acts  correctly  and  the  competitors  incorrectly.  The  hero  is  rewarded 
and  the  others  are  not,  or  receive  a  punishment.36 

The  repetition  of  groups  of  functions  in  Takalo’s  tales  is  considerably  more 
common  than  repetition  of  one  single  function.  This  indicates  that  the  func¬ 
tional  groups  are  actual  structural  units  in  the  consciousness  of  the  narrator 
which,  upon  combination,  give  rise  to  the  tale  itself  (cf.  Propp’s  functions 
and  Bremond’s  elementary  sequences).37 

As  an  example  of  the  extensive  repetition  appearing  in  Marina  Takalo’s 
fairytales  her  AT  533  451  (The  False  Sister)  might  be  mentioned.  In  this 

tale  function  rj  &  A  (an  evil  woman  entices  a  girl  to  swim,  the  girl  will  not  go, 
the  evil  woman  chops  the  dog  to  pieces)  is  repeated  five  consecutive  times. 
Repetition  also  occurs  within  the  repeated  sequences  on  the  level  of  sentences 
and  their  components. 

The  number  of  repetitions  varies  from  one  tale  (or  an  episode)  to  another. 
In  Marina  Takalo’s  fairy  tales  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  story  of  the  “False 
Sister”  just  mentioned  in  which  repetition  of  sequences  of  functions  accounts 
for  42  %  of  the  volume  of  the  entire  tale  (22/55  lines).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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repetition  in  AT  30 ID  -f  318  accounts  for  29  %  of  the  first  episode  (23/78). 

The  extent  of  the  repeated  sequence  also  varies.  This  exerts  an  influence 
on  the  rhythm  originating  as  a  result  of  the  progression  of  the  story.  In  “The 
False  Sister”  an  extremely  short  sequence  is  continually  repeated:  the  extent 
of  the  sequence  accounts  for  only  one  tenth  of  the  material  relevant  for  the 
entire  story  (that  is,  the  material  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  plot),  and 
the  repetition  seems  to  be  “dense”,  “choppy”.  A  “more  extensive”,  “wider” 
repetition  can  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  AT  400  in  which  the  repeated 
material  accounts  for  one  third  of  the  relevant  material  in  the  episode. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  as  many  different  functions  as  possible, 
the  use  of  repetition,  and  the  addition  of  new  episodes,  a  tale  may  also  be 
lengthened  by  extending  one  of  the  basic  events,  by  enumerating  several 
successive  variants  of  this  unit.  In  “The  Bridge  to  Another  World”  (AT  471) 
the  unit  M-N  (a  difficult  task)  is  complex  in  structure:  the  hero  must  1) 
bring  water  from  the  pond  that  the  cows  drink  from  and  2)  tell  what  he  saw 
at  the  pond.  The  “visions”  form  a  series:  1)  the  fighting  pair  of  swans,  2)  the 
cooing  pair  of  waterbirds,  3)  the  axe  lodged  in  the  head  of  the  old  man,  4) 
the  entrails  strewn  about  all  over  the  yard. 

Takalo’s  tales  contain  several  examples  of  recurring  variants  (AT  400, 
403A,  471).  In  this  case,  too,  we  may  be  said  to  have  an  example  of  repetition. 
In  some  tales  (AT  400,  471)  these  may  be  regarded  as  free  variants;  their 
sequence  can  change,  and  they  may  be  deleted  from  the  story  without 
changing  it.  The  components  of  the  extended  basic  event  can  nevertheless 
be  connected  to  one  another  according  to  a  certain  logical  order.  For  example, 
the  villainy  unit  of  the  son  of  Ivan  the  merchant  (AT  403A)  takes  the 
following  form:  (1)  an  evil  woman  makes  the  heroine  deaf  (Propp’s  A6  = 
maiming,  mutilation).  For  this  reason  she  understands  her  brother’s  speech 
incorrectly  and  jumps  into  the  sea  and  (2)  changes  into  a  duck  (An  =  the 
casting  of  a  spell,  transformation),  at  which  time  (3)  the  evil  woman  may 
appear  in  her  place  as  a  bride  (A12  =  substitution).  The  structure  is  also 
climactic  —  initially,  only  a  small  example  of  villainy  is  presented  and  only 
after  that  does  an  actual  catastrophe  occur.38 

A  story  can  also  be  lengthened  by  describing  its  basic  events,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  in  extreme  detail.  This  method  is  used  by  the  best  Hungarian 
storytellers  and  by  Azadovskii’s  informant  Natalja  Vinokurova.  In  Marina 
Takalo’s  fairy  tales,  detailed  descriptions  of  milieu  or  people  do  not  appear. 
Takalo’s  most  frequently  used  method  of  lengthening  fairy  tales  in  the  simplest 
of  all  methods  —  repetition. 

The  social  functions  of  storytelling  make  certain  narrative,  technical,  and 
stylistic  features  more  easily  comprehensible.  The  situation  in  which  a  tale 
is  told  should  be  regarded  as  a  social,  communicative  event  in  which  several 
people  usually  participate.  Such  a  situation  has  an  analogue  in  the  com¬ 
munication  scheme  of  circle:39  it  is  a  leader-centered  directed  situation  in 
which  the  other  participants  contribute  only  in  the  form  of  short  comments 
and  occasional  remarks.40  The  storyteller  directing  the  situation  is  in  the 
central  position.  The  most  highly  respected  storytellers  spoke  and  the  others 
remained  silent  even  though  they  might  know  the  content  of  the  story  being 
told  as  well  as  the  storyteller  herself  did.  Many  of  Marina  Takalo’s  stories 
are  pedagogical  in  nature.  The  most  central  function  of  storytelling  is  never- 
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theless  that  of  a  pastime.  The  storyteller  was  a  source  of  recreation  for  the 
community,  providing  a  gathering  with  a  means  of  spending  leisure  time. 
This  is  also  one  of  the  explanations  for  the  abundance  of  details  and  wasteful 
repetition  characteristic  of  folk  tales. 

Linda  Degh  writes:  “Many  have  pointed  out  that  the  text  is  nothing  but 
the  skeleton  of  the  performed  folk  tale,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  fill  out  this 
skeleton  by  recording  the  inflection,  cadence,  and  tempo  —  the  rhythm  — 
of  the  narrator.  Gestures,  facial  expressions,  and  dramatic  interplay  must  be 
retained.”41  The  examination  of  the  rhythm  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  folk  tales42 
has  shown  that  rhythm  is  no  random  factor  in  narration  but  something  that 
is  in  many  ways  related  to  other  levels  of  the  transmission  of  tradition,  for 
example,  the  contents,  style,  form,  structure,  language,  meaning,  function, 
use.  Rhythm  is  without  doubt  partly  social,  formalized  style.  The  individual’s 
idiosyncratic  differences,  however,  are  reflected  in  the  rhythm  of  his  narrative. 
This  is  shown  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  stories,  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that,  as  the 
family  mentor,  she  concentrates  emphasis  to  the  didactic  sections  of  the  story. 

If  the  main  function  of  fairy  tales  and  the  communicational  situation  typical 
of  storytelling  are  both  taken  into  account  we  find  it  easy  to  understand  the 
relative  length  of  fairy  tales  as  opposed  to  other  genres  of  oral  tradition. 
Narrators  have  been  shown  to  try  constantly  to  lengthen  their  tales  —  according 
to  Linda  Degh,  the  ability  to  extend  tales  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  criteria  of  narrative  ability.43 

35.10.  Marina  Takalo' s  Fairy  Tales  and  the  Collective  Tradition  of  White  Sea  Karelia. 
Marina  Takalo’s  fairy  tales  are  often  in  quite  good  accord  with  the  fairy  tale 
tradition  of  White  Sea  Karelia.  The  White  Sea  variants  of  most  of  the  types 
of  fairy  tales  narrated  by  Takalo  are  in  line  with  her  variants  in  terms  of 
both  structure  and  content. 

Different  narrators  exhibit  divergences  in  that  their  tales  include  varying 
numbers  of  functions.  AT  510,  told  by  Tatjana  Torvinen,  differs  from  Takalo’s 
Cinderella  in  that  her  variant  includes  a  test  situation  which  is  lacking  in 
Takalo’s  version;  a  series  of  events  is  related  which  leads  to  misfortune  (Me- 
letinsky’s  scheme  E  1) ;  the  upshot  of  these  events  is  that  the  heroine’s  mother 
turns  into  a  black  sheep.  A  similar  situation  occurs  in  AT  707.  Takalo’s 
variant  lacks  a  test  which  ends  in  a  negative  result  —  this  aspect  has  been 
commented  on  by  Mari  Remsu  —  a  description  of  how  the  evil  woman 
inveigles  the  czar’s  son  into  taking  her  as  a  midwife  (Propp’s  functions  rj  d). 

The  narrators  also  differ  from  each  other  in  the  way  they  combine  plots 
and  episodes  (moves).  Okahvie  Makela  links  up  AT  403  and  409  whereas 
Tatjana  Torvinen  combines  AT  510  and  409.  On  the  other  hand,  Marina 
Takalo  provides  no  continuation  whatever  for  AT  403  and  510A.  Takalo 
sticks  a  “treacherous  brothers”  episode  on  to  AT  550  —  something  which 
is  not  done  in  Outi  Lipkina’s  corresponding  variant  of  AT  550. 

Differences  also  show  up  in  the  way  narrators  make  use  of  repetition.  In 
many  cases,  repetition  is  a  function  of  the  plot  type  (in  plots  based  on  the 
theme  “good  girl  and  bad  girl,”  certain  passages  are  repeated  twice;  and 
three  brothers,  in  turn,  figure  in  the  action  three  times),  but  the  narrators 
also  have  a  wide  latitude  for  individual  selections.  In  301D  -f-  318  Takalo 
relates  function  C  (the  hero  promises  to  go  in  search  of  the  princess)  three 
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times,  and  the  same  is  true  of  functions  DE  (the  hero  has  to  take  care  of  three 
larders).  In  an  Ingrian  variant  these  passages  are  not  repeated.  Certain 
series  of  events  are  related  three  times  by  Takalo  in  AT  403A,  (the  conversation 
in  the  boat,  the  dog  brings  clothes  to  the  czar’s  son).  Tatjana  Huotarinen 
relates  the  corresponding  passage  twice. 

When  the  narrators  relate  the  same  type  of  fairy  tale,  the  greatest  number 
of  differences  turn  up  in  the  details  of  the  content.  In  Marina  Takalo’s  AT 
471  it  is  the  “master”  who  sets  the  test  whereas  in  Mari  Kyyrdnen’s  variant 
it  is  the  “czar”.  Takalo’s  hero  herds  cows,  but  Kyyronen’s  keeps  watch  over 
a  single  ox.  One  shepherd  performs  his  task  by  grabbing  hold  of  the  bull’s 
tail  and  swimming  across  the  river,  the  other  by  jumping  onto  the  ox’s  back 
and  flying  across  the  sea.  These  two  narrators  also  give  different  accounts 
of  what  is  seen  in  the  other  world.  Takalo  mentions  a  pair  of  swans,  a  pair 
of  water  birds,  an  axe  which  is  lodged  in  the  old  man’s  head,  and  entrails 
that  are  strewn  all  over  the  yard.  Mari  Kyyronen’s  list  is  considerably  shorter: 
lizards  and  frogs  go  jumping  about  on  the  floor  of  the  cottage  and  the  old  man 
has  an  axe  sticking  in  his  head. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  Marina  Takalo’s  fairy  tales  and  the 
White  Sea  variants  that  were  used  as  comparative  material  is  their  length. 
It  takes  Tatjana  Torvinen  200  lines  to  tell  a  section  which  corresponds  to 
Marina  Takalo’s  AT  510;  the  same  events  are  related  in  55  lines  in  Takalo’s 
AT  510.  The  average  length  of  Takalo’s  tales  is  60  lines.  As  told  by  Mari 
Remsu,  AT  707  is  340  lines  long,  whereas  Takalo’s  version  of  the  same  tale 
is  60  lines  long. 

The  concise  format  of  Takalo’s  fairy  tales  in  most  cases  is  not  due  to  phenom¬ 
ena  that  are  perceptible  at  the  level  of  structure,  i.e.  to  a  reduction  of 
functions  or  episodes  (moves).  This  concision  is  a  part  of  Takalo’s  narrative 
style,  how  elaborately  or  dramatically  she  describes  the  events.  The  following 
excerpts  from  AT  510  give  a  picture  of  two  different  styles  of  narration. 

Marina  Takalo:  And  when  that  evil  woman  feeds  the  sheep  she  always  tells  the  old  man 
in  a  wheezing  voice  that  he  should  slaughter  that  black  sheep  because  it  neither  eats  nor 
drinks.  The  old  man  starts  to  sharpen  his  knife  and  the  girl  runs  crying  to  her  mother.  She 
said  that  they’re  going  to  kill  her.  “Well,  when  they  kill  me,”  she  said,  “they  will  cook  my 
flesh  and  my  headbone,  so  take  them  to  the  foot  of  such  and  such  a  tree.  Bury  everything 
and  put  all  the  bones  together  in  one  place.”  Well,  she  did  what  she  was  supposed  to  do. 


Tatjana  Tirvinen  :44  The  evil  old  woman  notices,  that  hag,  that  she  doesn’t  want  the  sheep 
to  talk.  “Go  ahead,  old  man,  and  kill  that  sheep,”  she  says,  “we  haven’t  got  any  use 
for  it.” 

When  the  girl  hears  this  she  goes  to  the  sheep,  throws  her  arms  round  its  neck  and  cries: 
“Oh  mother,  now  they’re  going  to  kill  you,”  she  says,  “what’s  ever  going  to  become  of 
me?’  “Easy  now,”  she  says,  “if  they  kill  me,  then  so  much  the  better.  Then  I’ll  be  freed 
from  this  curse  and  you’ll  be  better  off,  let  them  kill  me,”  she  says.  “I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do, 
deary,”  she  says.  “When  they  kill  me,  don’t  eat  my  flesh  and  don’t  drink  any  of  the  broth,” 
she  says.  When  they  make  lamb  soup  and  put  some  in  your  bowl,  then  put  in  all  the  pieces 
of  meat,’  she  says,  “and  gather  together  all  the  bones  and  take  everything  away.”  “Say: 
’I’m  taking  this’  and  make  like  you’re  going  out  into  the  yard  to  eat,”  she  says.  “And  take 
these  victuals  to  the  fodder  field,  out  to  the  white  meadow  and  place  them  under  the  big 
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rock.  Go  out  with  your  soup  and  take  them  there  and  place  them  there,  the  bones  I  mean, 
all  of  them  and  count  them  as  you  put  them  there  and  wet  them  with  the  soup  and  dum 
the  water  you  use  to  do  the  dishes  on  the  ground  and  wet  my  bones  with  it.” 

Well  then.  They  go  ahead  and  kill  the  sheep.  The  poor  girl  weeps  when  they  kill  it  but 
she  daren’t  say  a  thing.  They  make  meat  soup.  ’’What’s  wrong  with  you?”  shouts  the  old 
hag,  “what’s  wrong  with  you?” 

The  girl  is  filled  with  fear  as  she  eats  and  she  says:  “I’d  rather  eat  out  it  in  the  yard.” 


If  we  compare  the  styles  of  Marina  Takalo  and  Tatjana  Torvinen,  we  see 
that  the  latter  is  a  dramatic  narrator  who,  in  a  lively  way,  feels  the  spirit 
of  the  tale.  In  this  case,  Takalo’s  variant  lacks  the  true-to-life  dialogues  and 
detailed  explanatory  descriptions  that  Torvinen  likes  to  use.  Takalo’s  variants 
of  the  same  tale  recorded  in  different  years  are  nearly  identical.  Virtually 
no  differences  can  be  observed  in  the  structures  of  the  variants.  There  are 
probably  several  reasons  why  Takalo’s  tales  are  succinct  and  schematic. 
Surely  it  is  not  a  matter  of  lack  of  imagination  or  creative  ability.  The  nature 
of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  fairy-tale  narration  has  most  likely  been  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  her  ties  with  White  Sea  Karelian  masters  of  the  genre  were  severed 
quite  early.  When  trying  to  recall  her  repertoire  of  fairy  tales,  Takalo  was 
not  able  to  fall  back  on  examples  by  other  Karelian  narrators,  and  she  also 
lacked  the  contacts  and  the  social  control  that  they  might  have  exercised  on 
her  style. 

35.11.  The  Epic  Laws  of  Folk  Tales.  According  to  the  theory  presented  by 
Axel  Olrik45  all  narrative  folklore  should  follow  certain  rules  which  he  called 
“epic  laws”  (§  1.3).  The  study  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  material  shows  that  most 
of  these  “epic  laws”  cannot  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  narrative  genres,  although 
many  folk  tales  do  seem  to  follow  them. 

The  first  rule  concerns  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  narration.  Most  of 
the  folk  tales  Mrs.  Takalo  told  contain  both  a  formal  beginning  and  a  formal 
end  (the  Law  of  Opening  and  the  Law  of  Closing).  An  existential  sentence 
is  used  to  introduce  very  briefly  the  main  characters  of  the  story  and,  by  means 
of  the  “Once  upon  a  time”  formula  both  narrator  and  audience  are  transported 
away  from  everyday  reality  to  the  world  of  fiction.  The  action  of  the  story 
takes  place  between  the  formal  opening  and  closing  sequences. 

Characteristic  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  style  of  telling  folk  tales  was  the  frequent 
use  of  a  closing  formula.  Full  60  %  of  the  tales  ended  with  the  words,  “That’s 
how  long  it  was”  (or:  “That’s  all  there  was  to  it”),  and  40  %  with  “This 
is  how  long  it  was”  (or:  “This  is  all  there  was  to  it”).  The  closing  formula 
was  occasionally  followed  by  a  spontaneous  genre  classification,  for  example, 
“That’s  how  long  the  tale  was”  (648),  “This  was  an  advice”  (389,  878),  and 
“These  are  ’proverbs’”  (388).  Also  belonging  to  the  Vienan  style  of  telling 
tales  were  the  formular  concluding  rejoinders  “True  it  is,  just  as  the  last 
teller  who  lives!”  (650,  709).  “There  I  was  as  a  bride  being  carried”  (319). 
“And  there  I  was  as  the  frog”  (432).  The  aim  of  the  first  rejoinder  was  to 
mislead  the  hearer  —  in  the  manner  of  riddles  —  into  believing  an  untrue 
story.  The  latter  rejoinders  belonged  as  typical  climaxes  to  the  vicarious 
experiences  characteristic  of  tale-telling  situations.  There  the  narrator  and 
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listeners  internalized  the  roles  of  the  heroes.  Through  this  role-taking,  for 
example  in  the  case  of  fairy  tales,  they  experienced  vicariously  not  only  dreary 
reality  and  its  attendant  deprivations,  but  to  compensate  for  this,  they  also 
had  an  experience  of  escaping  from  the  confines  of  that  reality.46 

Repetition  (the  Law  of  Repetition)  occurs  at  many  levels:  for  example, 
events,  dialogues,  phrases  or  single  words  are  often  repeated  three  times. 
Repetition  is  also,  of  course,  a  kind  of  rhythmic  emphasis  at  different  levels. 
At  the  same  time,  it  fills  out  the  narration.  Thus,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  com¬ 
petent  narrator  to  know  a  lot  of  details  in  order  to  be  able  to  transform  a  new 
tale.  The  Law  of  Three  is  connected  with  this:  On  the  stage  there  are  usually 
three  persons  there  are  three  tasks,  or  a  task  is  performed  in  the  course  of 
three  days.  It  is  interesting  that  treble  repetition  occurs  in  Takalo’s  narration 
somewhat  regularly,  and  even  at  the  lexical  level:  “swam,  swam,  swam  — 
walked,  walked,  walked  — -  asked,  asked,  asked.” 

According  to  Olrik’s  theory,  there  are  usually  only  two  persons  occupying 
the  stage  at  any  one  time  (e.g.  the  master  and  each  of  the  brothers  in  turn; 
the  Law  of  Two  to  a  Scene).  Opposed  character  types  come  into  confrontation: 
hero  and  villain,  good  and  bad,  rich  and  poor  (the  Law  of  Contrast).  Olrik 
considers  the  appearance  and  comparison  of  twins  to  be  so  central  that  he 
speaks  of  a  “Law  of  Twins”.  The  weakest  and  youngest  proves  in  the  end 
to  be  the  strongest  or  cleverest,  and  triumphs  over  the  others  (the  Importance 
of  Initial  and  Final  Position). 

Olrik  considers  the  above-mentioned  seven  laws  to  cover  the  entire  world 
of  narration.  They  nevertheless  seem  to  be  mainly  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  only  one  genre,  folk  tales.  In  addition  to  them  Olrik  also  advances  some 
other  laws  which  he  considers  to  be  of  a  more  general  nature  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  ones  and  help  to  make  a  difference  between  written  literature  and  folk 
literature.  The  Law  of  Action  means  that  characteristics  are  not  described 
as  a  series  of  adjectives  but  in  terms  of  deeds  and  events  whose  content  should 
indicate  concretely  the  characteristics  of  the  personage  described.  According 
to  Olrik,  the  Sage  follows  its  own  Patterning  norms  different  from  written 
literature.  The  Law  of  the  Single  Strand  means  that  the  plot  threads  are  not 
woven  together,  the  narrator  preferring  to  follow  a  main  plot  line.  Background 
information,  for  instance,  may  thus  be  given  in  the  dialogue.  The  “Use  of 
Tableaux  Scenes”  signifies  a  kind  of  sculpture-like  quality;  in  the  dramatic 
episode  the  characters  are  near  to  each  other,  side  by  side,  inviting  compari¬ 
son.  The  Logic  of  the  Sage  means  that  the  folk  tales  have  their  own  rigorous 
consistency,  which  does  not  always  conform  to  the  laws  of  everyday  reality 
and  nature  but  which  enhances  their  credibility  and  emotional  impact 
at  the  thematic  level.  The  Unity  of  Plot  indicates  that  each  event  in  the  talc 
foreshadows  the  next  one.  The  Concentration  on  a  Leading  Character  refers 
to  the  tendency  of  closely  associating  the  action  and  its  details  with  the 
protagonist. 

The  epic  laws  operating  at  the  stylistic  level  correspond  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  story  and  to  the  language.  The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
language  used  in  the  story  is  its  simplicity  and  archaic  nature;  for  example, 
the  language  used  by  Mrs.  Takalo  in  her  folk  tales  contains  considerably 
more  Karelian  words  and  expressions  than  the  ordinary  language  she  uses,47 
which  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  Finnish.  Language  is  related  to  content: 
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the  vocabulary  is  bound  to  the  motif  and  consequently  foreign  to  ordinary 
speech.  The  form  of  language  is  also  determined  by  the  epic  Law  of  Action; 
the  story  is  made  more  interesting  by  actions  rather  than  the  attributes  of  its 
characters,  and  the  story  progresses  from  event  to  event  in  accordance  with 
the  plot  (Unity  of  Plot,  Epic  Unity)  with  the  emphasis  being  given  to  events 
which  involve  the  main  character.  In  its  structure,  therefore,  the  language 
of  the  story  is  much  more  fixed  than  ordinary  language.  The  storyteller  must 
capture  the  audience’s  interest  and  sustain  it,  taking  her  listeners  with  her 
and  fulfilling  their  role  expectations  at  the  same  time.  The  presentation  of 
a  folk  tale  is  socially  controlled  behaviour  which  in  storytelling  means  that 
the  story  becomes  stereotyped,  fixed  and  has  rhythmic  tension.  The  central 
role  played  by  action  means  that  verbs  predominate  in  the  narrative  much 
more  than  in  ordinary  language.  Mrs.  Takalo  follows  the  Karelian  style  of 
narration  in  her  abundant  use  of  the  historic  present. 

According  to  Olrik,  epic  laws  should  be  above  the  narrator  and  control 
him.  He  wishes  in  particular  to  stress  the  difference  between  folk  tales  and 
other  types  of  literature.  Many  of  his  observations  are  doubtless  of  considerable 
value  and  the  hypotheses  should  be  tested.  Scholars  should  try  to  clarify 
what  are  the  unwritten  rules  of  communication  for  each  particular  genre. 
As  far  as  oral  communication  is  concerned  Olrik’s  ’laws’  should  be  studied 
as  hypotheses  which  nevertheless  should  be  tested  taking  into  account  both 
the  differences  between  genres  and  the  entire  holistic  communication  process 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  phenomenon.  In  this  case  it  is  evident 
that  most  of  Olrik’s  laws  deal  with  fairy  tales  and  stand  out  mainly  at  the 
level  of  style  even  though  they  have  an  apparent  dependence  also  on  other 
levels  of  the  deep  structure  of  the  genre  such  as  its  content,  form,  structure, 
and  language.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  Olrik’s  hypothesis  is  based  on 
a  study  of  the  texts  and  not  on  an  examination  of  the  communication  process 
itself. 


36.  COSMOLOGICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

36.1.  Cosmogonic  Genres.  Marina  Takalo’s  cosmologic  tradition  was  com¬ 
posed  of  1  .folk  beliefs,  primarily  omens,  2.  memorates,  mainly  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  fulfilment  in  one’s  own  life  or  that  of  others  of  some  cosmic  sign, 
3.  aetiological  narratives,  which  explain  the  origin  of  different  natural  phenomena. 
She  even  had  in  her  repertoire  4.  an  old  rune  dealing  with  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Marina  Takalo  was  not,  however,  aware  of  the  mythical  meaning 
of  the  rune. 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  cosmogonic  repertoire  lay  in  that  pragmatic 
(practically  oriented)  tradition,  which  deals  with  the  prognostication  of  the 
future  from  signs  in  the  heavens.  Marina’s  interest  in  cosmological  questions 
originated  in  the  home.  This  folklore  belonged  to  that  pedagogical  tradition 
which  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  was  desirous  of  passing  on  in  the  home  milieu. 
Often  the  examination  of  s;gns  was  calendary  (§  26)  and  connected  with 
the  common  inspection  of  the  calendar  stick.  After  leaving  her  first  nuclear 
family,  Marina  Takalo  mostly  discussed  cosmology  with  her  husband  Olli. 
He  prognosticated  the  weather  from,  i.a.,  the  movements  and  configuration 
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of  the  Milky  Way  (716).  Later,  scrutiny  of  the  Milky  Way  became  a  hobby 
unifying  Mrs.  Takalo  and  her  son  Olavi  (b.  1930).  The  home  of  the  latter 
lay  on  an  open  field  at  the  hamlet  of  Maksniemi  in  Simo  parish.  Thus,  as 
Marina  Takalo  emphasized,  it  was  splendidly  suited  for  the  examination  of 
the  movements  of  moon  and  stars.  She  even  claimed  to  have  learned  new 
ways  of  prognosticating  from  her  son  (899). 

The  cosmogonic  knowledge  as  well  as  the  ability  to  prognosticate  the  future 
was  widely  appreciated  both  in  White  Sea  Karelia  and  Finland.  Thus, 
cosmic  tradition  was  more  actively  used  than  many  other  genres  known  by 
Mrs.  Takalo.  This  also  accorded  with  her  own  personality.  In  congruence 
with  her  rationalistic  and  fatalistic  character  Marina  Takalo  all  her  life 
studied  the  phenomena  of  nature  for  omens  and  signs.  She  told  me  proudly, 
that  in  1969  she  had  talked  at  the  Kemi  town  hospital  with  men  patients 
about  the  movements  of  stars  and  satellites,  and  that  they  acknowledged  • 
“If  you  Marina,  were  book-learned,  you’d  be  an  astronomer”  (1042). 

36.2.  Myths  about  the  Act  of  Creation.  Marina  Takalo’s  myths  and  aetiological 
legends  also  dealt  with  the  act  of  creation.  Religio-historical  study  indicates  that 
these  were  generally  pre-christian  and  in  their  distribution  frequently  Pan- 
Eurasian  myths.48 

To  Mrs.  Takalo’s  repertoire  belonged  also  “The  World’s  Creation  Rune”: 

The  swallow  is  a  daily  bird,  the  night  bird  is  a  bat, 
it  flew  on  a  summer  day,  even  a  dark  autumn  night, 
seeking  a  place  to  lie  down,  a  field  for  its  nest, 
a  place  laying  eggs.  It  does  not  find  a  place  to  lie, 
a  field  for  its  nest,  a  place  for  laying  eggs. 

It  flew  over  a  high  hillside,  over  a  high  peak, 
it  saw  a  boat  sailing,  a  red  mast  navigating, 
it  flew  over  the  stairs  of  the  boat,  fell  down  on  the  bow, 
casting  a  copper  nest,  laying  a  golden  egg. 

God  made  a  great  wind,  sent  it  from  the  west, 

overturned  the  boat,  flung  the  boat  on  its  side, 

into  the  black  mud  of  the  sea,  into  the  heavy  clay  of  the  sea. 

From  that  there  grew  an  island,  there  grew  a  green  grass, 
there  grew  a  virgin  on  the  green  grass.  All  went  to  woo  her, 
bishops  went,  pastors  went,  slim  gentlemen  in-waiting  went. 

The  maid  would  not  go  >o  them.  Finally  Turf  Tuomas  came, 
put  the  maiden  in  his  sledge,  struck  the  stallion  with  the  reins, 
the  horse  with  the  beaded  whip:  the  horse  ran,  the  road  rang  out 
the  sledge  of  iron  rumbled,  when  taking  that  maid, 
when  carrying  that  dear  one. 


In  Karelian  folklore  this  rune  is  pretty  common.  It  describes  the  creation 
of  the  world  from  an  egg.49  When  singing  the  rune  (6,  27,  323,  1054),  Mrs. 
lakalo  was  not  aware  of  the  mythical  meaning  of  the  epic  rune.  She  merely 
repeated  carefully  this  rune  which  she  had  learned  while  only  a  small  child 
and  which  she  much  appreciated.  Hence,  the  mythical  meaning  of  the  rune 
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about  the  creation  was  latent  for  Mrs.  Takalo.  On  the  basis  of  her  Christian 
frame  of  reference,  she  considered  the  rune  to  be  a  “song  of  God.”  “Of  course 
no  redhkd  will  come  from  it  just  because  a  bird  is  sung  about  in  it.  Isn’t  that, 
when  a  boat  tips  over,  also  one  of  God’s  works?  No  reahka  will  come  from  it” 
(496).  Yet  she  did  not  believe  that  the  universe  had  been  born  from  an  egg. 
The  Biblical  story  of  the  creation  had  displaced  the  earlier  mythical  tradition, 
but  this  mythical  rune  survived  without  its  previous  religious  meaning.  To 
questions  about  the  primordial  events  of  the  world  Mrs.  Takalo  answered 
repeatedly,  “God  created...”  In  her  view  people  in  Viena  did  not  believe 
in  the  origin  of  the  universe  from  an  egg,  even  though  some  could  sing  about 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  internationally  known  myth,  “The  Moon’s  Tar 
Smearers,”  was  told  and  also  believed  in :  “In  the  moon  there’s  an  old  man 
and  woman,  a  tar  keg  in  the  hand.  Haven’t  you  seen  (them)?  They  had  been 
stealing  apples.  Because  the  moon  shone,  thev  decided  to  go  and  tar  the  moon” 
(506). 

36.3.  Aetiological  Legends.  Origin  legends  are  manifested  on  the  cognitive 
level  of  religious  tradition  and  supply  answers  to  people’s  questions  of  why, 
e.g.  why  is  the  great  black  woodpecker  black  (358),  why  are  women  always 
in  a  hurry  (826),  why  do  men  have  the  Adam’s  apple  (772),  why  are  there 
spots  on  the  moon  (506),  why  is  a  dog’s  nose  black  (656),  why  does  a  cow 
have  four  udders  (657),  why  do  humans  need  to  copulate  more  than  animals 
(655),  why  must  humans  take  care  of  infants  for  one  year  although  the  young 
of  many  animals  are  able  to  walk  already  when  they  are  one  day  old  (655). 

The  aetiologies  reverted  to  the  static,  primordial  time  when  the  world 
was  created,  and  creatures  received  their  tasks  and  phenomena  their  particular 
features.  Thus,  the  origin  of  the  Adam’s  apple  was  traced  back  to  the  story 
about  the  fall  into  sin  familiar  from  the  Bible  (772).  In  Marina  Takalo’s 
repertoire  the  story  was  in  a  verificative  function  showing  that  women  are 
more  sinful  than  men  (1506).  The  ancient  Eurasian  myth  about  the  evilness 
and  shameful  origin  of  women  was  also  reflected  in  the  afore-mentioned 
aetiologies  about  the  great  black  woodpecker  (358),  and  the  bustle  of  women 
(826).  The  associated  usage  of  the  narratives  also  pointed  to  that  theme. 
Once  in  1966  Mrs.  Takalo  mentioned,  “Again  last  week  that  was  talked 
about  when  we  women  were  together.  I  said  that  we  women  have  done  all 
those  bad  things”  (895). 

The  evil  nature  of  woman  was  also  proven  by  the  following  aetiological 
narrative  which  Mrs.  Takalo  named  “The  Origin  of  Coupling”: 

God  created  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  no  doubt  he  created  the  sky,  the  lakes,  forests, 
fish,  men,  animals.  Then  he  instituted  coupling:  Once  a  year  they  couple.  All  the  animals 
were  content  to  couple  once  a  year.  Woman  was  not  content:  “That’s  little.”  —  “Two 
times.”  —  “That’s  little.”  —  “Three  times.”  —  “That’s  little.”  —  “Once  a  month.”  — 
“That’s  little,  nothing  will  come  of  that.”  —  “Turn  to  it  then  as  much  as  you  like.”  Look, 
there’s  been  evil  in  all  the  parts  of  a  woman.  When  they  began  to  give  birth  to  children, 
heirs,  God  said,  “When  your  firstling  is  born,  fling  it  over  the  building,  so  that  it’ll  start 
to  walk.”  All  the  others  let  their  firstlings  be  flung  over  the  building  and  the  whelps  started 
right  off  to  walk.  Woman  could’t  bring  herself  to  fling  it.  —  “Then  nurse  it  one  year  without 
walking!”  (896) 
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The  meaning  of  the  legend  became  apparent  from  the  following  mcta- 
folkloristic  comments:  “Yes,  man  has  always  been  stubbornly  against  God 
in  everything”  (655).  “Look  how  a  fellow  woman  behaved  badly”  (771). 
“This  is  a  matter  of  fact.  Among  all  animals  the  offspring  start  right  away 
to  walk,  but  among  humans  they  don’t  start  until  after  a  year.  Is  that  not 
true?  And  woman  did  this  evil”  (825).  Marina  Takalo  heard  the  legend  from 
her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  who  teased  women  with  it  (896).  Mrs.  Takalo 
further  told  the  story  in  the  same  function:  “Look  how  I  always  accuse  women, 
or  can’t  I  accuse  them?”  (896) 

36.4.  Legends  about  the  Prohibition  of  Fish  during  Fasts.  When  the  reahka 
tradition  of  the  Old  Believers  was  examined,  it  was  observed  that  many 
norms  had  mythical  sanctions  (§  16.1).  In  justifying  the  prohibitions  and 
rules  of  behaviour,  reference  was  made  to  some  event  of  the  golden  time 
of  the  creation,  a  divine  directive  or  the  example  of  the  Saviour  or  of  saints. 
An  aetiological  legend  about  the  flapping  of  wings  by  a  hazel  grouse  explained 
why  it  was  forbidden  during  the  fasting  season  to  eat  fish  (1507): 

When  the  eating  of  fish  was  curbed  in  our  religion,  the  reason  for  that  fast  was  that  fish 
have  cheeks  of  hazel  grouse  meat.  Before  in  the  world  the  hazel  grouse  has  been  big.  There 
is  still  a  saying:  “The  hazel  grouse  whirled,  the  earth  shook,  God’s  waters  trembled.”  Then 
God  took  from  the  breast  of  the  hazel  grouse  meat  and  put  cheeks  on  every  fish.  So  that’s 
why  this  cheek  is  meat.  And  for  that  reason  there  was  before  in  Karelia  in  our  religion  a 
fast  on  fish,  as  it  has  meat  (347). 


The  function  of  the  narrative  was  to  give  mythical  reasons  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  fish  eating  during  fasts.  Mrs.  Takalo  explained,  “My  late  father 
read  the  Russian  Bible,  read  this  about  fish,  and  that’s  why  we  fast.  And 
this  I  haven’t  heard  being  told  anywhere  except  in  our  Karelia”  (347).  The 
meaning  of  the  legend  was  purely  incidental,  a  condensation  of  the  saint’s 
legend  about  the  frightening  of  Christ.  Once  a  hazel  grouse  had  behaved 
inappropriately  and  thereby  frightened  Christ.  A  narration  in  detail  of  this 
widely  known  saint’s  legend  was  no  longer  necessary  because  the  emphasis 
has  shifted  to  accounting  for  the  fast  on  fish. 

The  following  aetiological  legend  dealing  with  the  anatomy  of  northern 
pike  was  a  favourite  of  Marina  Takalo’s: 

The  pike  has  chased  people  before  and  even  gone  through  the  skin.  So  God  put  ’hook 
bones’  in  its  flesh  so  that  it  couldn’t  go  through  a  person.  That’s  why  the  upper  half  of  a 
pike’s  snout  is  much  shorter,  as  it’s  chased  a  person,  swum  into  a  cliff;  the  snout  crumbled 
and  was  left  shorter.  On  the  head  of  a  pike  is  a  Lapp  with  a  shotgun  on  his  back.  On  the 
head  of  a  pike  are  also  a  poor  house’s  implements,  boats,  oars,  sheat  knives  and  knives 
(without),  a  plough’s  coulter,  meal  scoops,  potato  hoes,  an  axe.  The  upper  jaw  on  a 
pike’s  head  is  as  prickly  as  stepmother’s  arm.  It’s  as  smooth  as  stepmother’s  arm.  A  pike’s 
tongue  is  as  prickly  as  stepmother’s  tongue.  So  stinging  is  stepmother’s  tongue  (346,  349). 

Marina  I  akalo  had  learned  the  legend  from  her  aunt  Olonja  Nikitin  who 
was  an  avid  fisherwoman.  When  Olonja  cleaned  a  fish,  she  used  to  point 
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out  its  anatomy  to  the  children  who  were  nearby.  Marina  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  absolute  truth  value  of  the  legend :  “Everything  was  as 
apparent  as  in  real  life.” 

36.5.  Folk  Beliefs  about  Cosmic  Phenomena.  In  the  Karelian  language,  cosmic 
phenomena  were  given  euphemistic  names.  The  moon  was  called  kuutoma 
(503)  almost  the  same  as  the  Finnish  word  for  moonlight:  ’ kuutamo .’  Similar 
euphemisms  were  used  for  the  sun:  paiva  (also  meaning  “day”),  and  for  the 
stars:  kiilujaiset  (the  “twinklers”)50  (503,  1308).  In  Marina  Takalo’s  opinion, 
weather  omens  had  to  be  followed  according  to  the  moon  and  not  by  calendar 
months.  Weather  signs  were  watched  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  moon. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  moon  was  seen  with  the  ends  pointed  upwards,  it  was 
said,  “There’ll  be  rains  and  blizzards  this  month.  ”If  the  bottom  of  the  moon 
was  not  seen,  nor  were  the  ends  pointed  upwards,  good  weather  would  follow. 
Again,  if  the  moon  was  encircled  by  a  halo,  poor  weather  would  come.  The 
same  happened  if  the  sun  was  in  a  halo.  In  Oulanka  it  was  said  that  the  sun 
has  mittens  (Kar.  &  Finn. :  kintaat)  in  front  and  in  back.  If  the  mitten  was 
in  front,  there  would  be  favourable  weather;  if  in  back,  poor  weather.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Marina  Takalo,  these  signs  held  true  (503).  The  fuller  the  moon  waxed 
behind  a  cloud  before  it  showed  itself,  that  much  larger  would  the  year’s 
harvest  be  (715).  If  the  new  moon  began  during  rainy  weather,  half  of  the 
month  would  have  showers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  began  during  fair  weather, 
half  of  the  month  would  be  sunny  (1310).  After  the  new  moon  the  weather 
correspondingly  turned  for  the  better  or  worse  until  the  moon’s  waning.  In 
Marina  Takalo’s  view,  Finns  had  a  much  poorer  knowledge  about  cosmic 
phenomena  than  did  Karelians,  for  in  Finland  even  the  difference  between 
the  new  moon  and  the  old  moon  was  not  known  (1310). 

It  was  not  permissible  to  call  stars  “stars”  (Kar.  &  Finn.:  tdhti)  as  long  as 
the  grain-crop  was  not  harvested  from  the  fields.  It  was  better  to  speak  of 
“twinklers”.  If  one  pronounced  the  word  “star”,  the  frost  would  take  the  grain 
(778).  Mrs.  Takalo  was  absolutely  convinced  that  one  could  prognosticate 
from  stars.  In  this  respect  she  considered  very  significant  the  movements  of 
the  evening  star,  morning  star,  Big  Dipper,  Little  Dipper,  and  the  North 
Star.  In  addition,  one  had  to  take  note  of  all  strange  or  rare  stars.  Mrs.  Takalo 
was  certain  that  she  always  noticed  if  some  extraordinary  star  appeared  in 
the  heavens  (1042).  In  connection  with  the  interviews  of  the  1960s  she  often 
drew  attention  to  exceptional  stars  and  speculated  upon  their  significance. 
For  example,  once  during  the  winter  of  1963  she  had  observed  an  unusually 
bright  star  which  moved  and  joined  another.  As  yet  in  1966  the  sign  remained 
unfulfilled,  but  Mrs.  Takalo  believed  firmly  that  “something”  would  soon 
happen  (1042). 

In  Marina  Takalo’s  opinion  it  was  possible  to  foretell  on  the  basis  of  the 
important  positions  of  the  moon  and  stars  the  deaths  of  “dignitaries,”  that 
is  noteworthy  persons  (1039).  She  told  me  that  in  1940  before  the  death  of 
Finnish  President  Kyosti  Kallio  she  had  looked  at  the  moon  and  said  to  some 
men  in  Kemi,  “Now  some  dignitary  will  die.”  The  men  had  laughed  and 
said,  “How  do  you  know  that?”  —  “The  star  in  front  of  the  moon  is  really 
bright.”  The  sign  turned  true  when  President  Kallio  died  the  same  week. 
The  sign  was  traditional,  learned  from  her  parents.  Iivana  Nikitin  had  taught 
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his  daughter,  “If  there's  a  bright  star  beside  the  moon,  a  dignitary  will  die” 
(1039).  Mrs.  Takalo  recalled  that,  at  about  the  time  of  Finland’s  Marschall 
C.G.E.  Mannerheim’s  death  in  1951,  she  had  seen  in  front  of  the  evening 
star  another  bright  star  and  pointed  out  the  matter  to  the  men  of  Maiittalan- 
vaara  hamlet  in  Kuusamo  (1040). 

From  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  Marina  also  learned  the  method  of  divining 
from  the  sun  of  Easter  morning  the  omens  for  both  war  and  peace,  and  the 
year’s  crops.  Conditions  for  observing  the  sun  were  excellent  at  Marina’s 
childhood  home  of  Vanhatalo  in  Taavo:  the  sun  rose  from  behind  the  40 
kilometres  of  open  water  of  lake  Paajarvi.  Every  Easter  morning  her  father 
sat  near  the  window  and  “was  on  the  lookout  for  the  rise  of  the  sun  in  the 
east.”  Before  the  coming  of  the  war,  swords  were  seen  in  the  sun  (1026). 
According  to  Marina  Takalo,  the  signs  her  father  had  read  always  turned 
true.  Wars  could  also  be  noticed  from  the  movements  of  stars.  In  1944,  at 
about  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Continuation  War,  Mrs.  T akalo  was  quartered 
in  Maattalanvaara  and  kept  watch  of  the  morning  star  which  shone  bright 
red  in  the  eastern  sky.  Another  smaller  star  rose  and  came  right  beside  the 
large  star.  Mrs.  Takalo  interpreted  this  to  be  a  sign  of  the  ending  of  the  war: 
The  large  red  star  in  the  east  was  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  little  star  was 
the  smaller  country,  Finland.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  opinion  the  rise  of  the  small 
star  indicated  that  conditions  would  be  better  in  Finland  (1041). 

She  also  believed  that  the  conformation  of  the  Milky  Way  reveals  the 
weather.  However,  the  Milky  Way  cannot  be  studied  as  successfully  in  Finland 
as  in  Karelia  because  of  the  presence  of  electric  lights  everywhere  (716). 
If  a  dense  assemblage  of  stars  are  seen  in  the  Milky  Way,  that  portends  snow. 
However,  the  occasion  for  predicting  weather  from  the  stars  of  the  Milky 
Way  presents  itself  only  once  during  the  autumn.  According  to  Marina 
Takalo’s  account,  her  husband  Olli,  after  viewing  the  Milky  Way,  knew 
regularly  when  the  next  snows  would  come  (716).  Since  Mrs.  Takalo’s  move 
to  the  town  of  Kemi  in  the  early  1960s,  the  task  of  watching  the  Milky  Way 
was  turned  over  to  her  son  Olavi.  The  latter  namely  lived  in  the  countryside 
at  a  place  where  observation  was  easier  and  where  electric  lights  did  not 
interfere  with  it  (899).  The  signs  were  interpreted  together  by  Marina  Takalo 
and  her  son. 

In  Marina  1  akalo  s  view  the  Aurora  Borealis51  originate  from  the  movement 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  (507).  If  one  whistled  while  driving  freight  the  northern 
lights  would  flash  in  the  sky  (507).  The  northern  lights  were  seen  only  during 
milder  weather:  At  that  time  a  heat  wave  swept  through  the  sky.  According 
to  Marina  1  akalo,  the  Aurora  Borealis  arises  when  salty  sea  water  strikes 
against  cliffs  and  rolls  along  as  a  wave  reflecting  its  colour  into  the  heat  wave. 
People  see  this  heat  wave  as  the  northern  lights.  These  lights  roll  in  Mrs. 

1  akalo  s  opinion  like  waves  (1208).  She  recounted  having  argued  about  the 
origin  ol  the  Aurora  Borealis  with  many  people,  but  would  not  give  up  her 
view  (1407). 

According  to  her  conception,  rainbows  52  draw  water  from  lakes  and  ponds. 
Alter  that,  rain  follows.  Because  the  rainbow  thus  takes  water  on  low  it 
also  forebodes  rain  (511).  I  liese  explanations  were  characteristic  of  a  ration¬ 
alist  like  Marina  I  akalo.  The  aetiologies  of  both  Aurora  Borealis  and  rain¬ 
bow  were  essentially  traditional  ones.53  However,  in  discussing  the  causes 
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and  effects  of  both  phenomena  she  rationalized  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
collective  tradition.  According  to  her,  the  northern  lights  arise  from  the  heat 
wave  occasioned  by  the  waves  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  rainbows  take 
water  from  bodies  of  water  and  thus  cause  new  rains. 

In  Oulanka,  weather  omens  might  also  be  taken  from  many  other  natural 
phenomena,  including  the  liver  of  a  northern  pike.54  Spring  weather  would 
be  as  bad  as  the  furrow  if  the  pike’s  liver  was  long.  If  there  was  a  deep,  dark 
groove  at  the  middle  of  the  liver,  there  would  be  rainy,  chilly  weather  with 
the  north  wind  blowing.  Autumn  weather  was  foretold  from  the  head  of 
the  liver:  If  it  was  pretty,  there  would  be  beautiful  weather  in  autumn;  if 
ugly,  bad  autumn  weather.  It  was  customary  to  divine  the  year’s  harvest 
from  the  first  northern  pike  caught  in  springtime  (1314).  The  year’s  crop 
was  also  ascertained  from  a  birch  tree  leaf:  the  year  would  be  as  favourable 
as  the  birch  leaf  had  grown  large.  If  the  catkins  of  the  birch  tree  were  arrested 
in  their  growth,  the  growth  of  the  grain  crop  would  also  be  checked  (1316). 


37.  MEANING  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  AETIOLOGICAL 
NARRATIVES  AND  SAINT’S  LEGENDS 

37.1.  Features  Common  to  both  Genres.  In  genre  analysis,  myths  and  aetiolo- 
gical  legends  are  usually  articulated  into  one  category  and  saint’s  legends 
into  another.  Below  the  two  genres  are  dealt  with  together  because  of  the 
many  similarities  they  share  in  Marina  Takalo’s  store  of  tradition.  On  the 
levels  of  content,  function  and  style55  they  resembled  each  other  in  many 
respects:  1.  The  religious  verificative  value  of  both  was  beyond  question. 
In  fact,  the  religious  value  of  her  prose  tradition  in  general  far  exceeded  that 
of  her  runic  poetry  (§  31).  2.  From  the  functional  point  of  view,  not  only 
myths  and  origin  legends,  but  even  saint’s  legends  were  often  aetiological 
narratives  which  supplied  people  with  answers  to  questions  of  why  and 
how.  3.  The  setting  of  these  legends  and  myths  was  in  both  time  and  space 
different  from  that  of,  for  example,  local  legends  and  memorates.  The  former 
group  referred  to  a  distant  primeval  time,  the  latter  to  the  recent  past  or  even 
present  day.  4.  The  heros  of  myths,  aetiological  and  saint’s  legends  were 
superhuman  beings.  Biblical  figures  like  Jesus,  the  Apostles,  and  saints,  were 
active  in  saint’s  legends,  and  dual  creators 66  (a  good  and  evil  creator,  for 
example  God  —  Syojdtdr)  in  myths.  5.  Although  the  setting  of  myths,  origin 
and  saint’s  legends  was  other  than  that  of  the  present-day  world,  their  events, 
nevertheless,  affected  directly  or  indirectly  the  life  of  the  narrator  and  hearers. 
6.  In  the  case  of  both  myths,  aetiological  legends,  and  saint’s  legends,  veri¬ 
ficative,  pedagogical  and  cautionary  functions  were  commonest.  7.  In  their 
style,  both  categories  were  short  and  pithy  narratives  climaxing  in  forceful 
conclusions.  Depending  upon  the  narrative,  the  conclusion  might  be,  for 
example,  a  norm,  directive,  warning,  or  a  brief  comment  condensing  the 
“message”  of  the  story.  The  interesting  relationship  between  meaning  and 
structure  in  these  narratives  is  dealt  with  below.  8.  The  affinity  between 
Marina  Takalo’s  myths,  aetiological  and  saint’s  legends  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin  had  a  central  role  in  teaching  these 
genres  (cf.  §  34.1). 
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37.2.  The  Transmission  of  Legendary  and  Aetiological  Tradition.  Comparison 
with  Vienan  tradition  revealed  that  Marina  Takalo  was  in  general  a  reliable 
bearer  of  the  collective  tradition  who  also  sought  to  preserve  unchanged 
from  generation  to  succeeding  generation  information  about  functions  and 
meanings  of  the  folklore  in  question. 

In  Oulanka,  saint’s  legends  and  aetiological  narratives  were  part  of  family 
upbringing.  This  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  77,1  %  of  the  tradition  material 
which  Marina  Takalo  knew  had  been  learned  in  the  family  circle.  From 
her  father,  Iivana  Nikitin,  she  had  learned  five  out  of  her  10  saint’s  legends 
and  six  out  of  her  seven  aetiological  narratives.  His  personality,  character 
and  status  as  the  family  pedagogue  was  also  reflected  in  Mrs.  Takalo’s  reper¬ 
toire.  The  saint’s  legends  learned  from  Iivana  Nikitin  were  short  stories 
whose  pedagogical  and  cautionary  tendency  was  transparently  clear.  Marina 
Takalo  had  the  opinion  that  her  father  told  stories  in  accordance  with  the 
Russian  Bible  he  read  (347).  It  is  clear  that  many  aetiological  narratives  as 
well  as  saint’s  legends  have  a  literary  background  in  Eastern  Christianity. 
However,  they  also  belonged  to  the  orally  transmitted  folklore  as  part  of 
Vienan  family  upbringing. 

For  Marina  Takalo  who  was  an  illiterate  person,  the  whole  tradition  com¬ 
plex  was  oral.  This  fact  clearly  manifests  itself  on  the  level  of  content.  When 
one  inspects  the  identity  of  the  characters  in  Marina  Takalo’s  aetiological 
and  saint’s  legends  certain  doubts  arise  concerning  her  knowledge  of  the 
official  Orthodox  religion.  Among  Christian  supernatural  beings  God  appears 
exceedingly  often  - —  even  in  such  narratives  which  folklore  usually  associates 
with  the  life  of  Jesus,  namely  “the  Hazel  Grouse  Took  Flight,”  and  “The 
Poplar  and  the  Flight  of  Jesus.”  In  her  religious  narratives  Marina  Takalo 
mentions  the  name  of  Jesus  only  two  times  and  even  there  it  is  a  question 
of  fragments  referring  to  the  Bible.  Marina  Takalo’s  comments  incidently 
contain  fragments  of  the  exemplum,  “the  Small  and  the  Big  Sin,”  which 
deals  with  the  killing  of  the  child.57  She  does  not  name  or  portray  w'ith  any 
exactitude  other  Christian  supernatural  beings,  rather  the  person  is  “some 
prophet,”  “some  son  of  God”  (!),  or  “some  stranger.”  Marina  Takalo’s 
religiosity  manifested  itself  more  on  the  emotional  and  conative  levels  than 
cognitively.  All  her  life  she  was  a  devouted  Orthodox  believer  who  preferred 
to  Christian  interpretations  in  her  life  history  and  even  tradition.  She,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  exercize  her  dogmatic  knowledge  about  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Apostles,  the  most  important  saints,  the  happenings  of  the  Bible,  or  the  main 
dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  minimal  dogmatic  knowledge  is  also  due  to  her 
illiteracy,  and  the  lack  of  contacts  and  social  control  during  the  emigrant 
period. 

Mrs.  Takalo  also  tried  in  her  own  family  circle  to  pass  on  to  her  children 
the  inherited  aetiological  and  saint’s  tradition.  There  was  even  mutual 
exchange;  Mrs.  Takalo  could  not  read  but  nevertheless  listened  to  the  stories 
her  children  read  out  of  Orthodox  books,  and  she  fixed  two  (897,  900)  of  them 
into  her  mind.  For  Mrs.  Takalo  aetiological  tradition  was  an  agreeable 
intellectual  preoccupation.  Because  corresponding  folklore  was  not  found 
to  the  same  extent  in  Lutheran  Finland,  she  enjoyed  presenting  her  knowledge 
of  this  tradition  to  the  interested  at  evening  get-togethers,  old  people’s  circles 
and  elsewhere  (896). 
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37.3.  The  Angel  Cast  out  of  Heaven ,  a  Saint's  Legend  and  Its  Aleaning.  Those 
of  Marina  Takalo’s  saint’s  legends,  which  had  a  miracle  for  the  central  idea 
and  a  rambling  style  and  contents  reminiscent  of  that  of  fairy  tales,  were 
learned  from  other  storytellers  than  her  father.  For  example,  the  following 
saint’s  legend,  “The  Angel  Cast  out  of  Heaven”  (AT  795),  was  passed  on 
by  Mikko  Mironaine,  a  Vienan  specialist  on  fairy  tales.  Mrs.  Takalo  named 
it  “The  Shoemaker.” 

I  didn’t  tell  about  the  shoemaker  yesterday  or  did  I?  In  the  old  days  a  mother  had 
twins.  God  sent  an  angel:  “Go,  take  the  mother’s  life!”  The  angel  went.  Two  children 
are  beside  her.  “How  can  I  take  the  life  of  this  mother?  Where  will  the  children  go?”  He 
went  back  to  God  to  say  that  he  couldn’t  take  the  mother’s  life.  He  cast  down  to  earth 
that  angel.  And  he  sent  another  angel.  It  took  her  life.  When  the  first  angel  fell  to  the  earth, 
he  was  naked  and  lay  behind  a  fence.  A  shoemaker  walked  from  the  village.  Moaning  was 
heard  from  there.  He  went  and  took  it.  “What  kind  of  a  man  are  you?”  Well,  he’s 
so  poor  that  he  doesn’t  have  clothes.  The  shoemaker  took  him  home,  took  him  to  become 
his  journeyman,  as  a  shoemaker  has  a  journeyman.  He  gave  him  clothes.  No  matter  what 
was  talked  about  or  laughed  at,  his  mouth  never  went  into  a  smile  while  he  worked.  Then 
these  children  turned  seven  years,  and  granny,  grandmother,  came  with  the  children  to 
the  shoemaker  to  have  shoes  made.  When  they  came  through  the  door,  his  mouth  went 
into  a  smile,  he  laughed.  Well.  They  took  care  of  their  affairs  and  left.  Then  the  shoemaker 
said,  “What  wonder  did  you  see  in  these  people  because  you  have  never  laughed?  There 
wasn’t  any  cause  for  joy  or  merriment,  that  your  mouth  should  have  gone  into  a  smile. 
When  those  came,  your  mouth  went  into  a  smile.”  —  ”1  had  with  these  the  strange  thing 
because  God  sent  me  to  take  the  life  of  their  mother.  Now  it  is  seven  years  ago.  I  couldn’t 
bring  myself  to  take  her  life,  so  God  cast  me  down.  And  that’s  why  I  lay  there  behind  the 
fence.  Now  seven  years  have  passed.  He  yet  said  while  casting  me  down,  ’The  first  time 
that  you  see  these  children,  you’ll  get  back  again.’  And  now  I’ll  get  back.”  That’s  all  there 
was  to  it,  but  this  is  a  nice  story  (830). 


The  narrative’s  truth  value  is  revealed  in  the  following  comment:  “This 
may  in  a  way  be  matter  of  fact.  Many  a  time  that  sort  of  thing  happens, 
only  I  wasn’t  really  there  to  watch.  Anyway  it’s  told  as  fact  and  I  think  it’s 
true.  Many  times  that  sort  of  thing  happens,  that  oh”  (1505).  The  story  has 
a  verificative  function  for  a  believing  Orthodox  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the 
interaction  between  this  and  the  other  world :  some  person  on  earth  may 
even  be  an  angel,  i.e.  a  representative  of  God;  a  common  topic  in  folk  tales 
and  saint’s  legends.  Mrs.  Takalo’s  speculations  about  the  truth  value,  how¬ 
ever,  clearly  suggested  that  the  religious  message  of  this  saint’s  legend  was  on 
another  level  than  that  of,  for  example,  a  personal  memorate  (cf.  §  17.8). 

37.4.  Saint's  Legends  about  the  Deserts  of  Generosity  and  Stinginess.  The  norms 
propagated  by  saint’s  legends  are  on  another  level  than  those  stressed  in 
belief  legends  and  memorates.  These  deal  more  with  everyday  problems, 
actual  to  everyone,  while  saint’s  legends  place  an  emphasis  upon  Christian 
virtues  and  examples.  According  to  a  norm  implicit  in  the  collective  tradition 
of  Oulanka  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor  (1324).  Among 
the  wealthy  only  those  who  had  been  good  to  the  poor  would  be  rewarded 
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either  on  earth  or  in  the  other  life.  The  virtue  of  generosity  was  emphasized 
in  Christian  legends  dealing  with  events  in  the  lives  of  saints.  According  to 
Mrs.  Takalo  many  “askers,”  or  beggars,  wandered  about  in  Oulanka  parish 
(1446).68  As  a  child  she  herself  went  on  a  begging  expedition  (§  8.2),  and, 
while  living  in  Finland,  she  still  felt  like  a  destitute  transient,  despised  by 
well-to-do  Finns  (§  9.5).  The  theme  of  giving  to  the  poor  was  accordingly 
very  relevant  and  emotionally  close  to  Marina  Takalo.  Thus,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  she  told  saint’s  legends  connected  with  this  subject  and  at  the  same  time 
projected  herself  into  the  vicissitudes  and  roles  of  the  hapless  characters. 
For  example  the  following  legend  about  “The  Rich  Head  of  the  House  and 
the  Beggar”: 

Before  in  the  world  a  beggar-boy  went  about  begging.  He  goes  to  a  big  rich  house  for 
the  night.  They  let  him  stay  the  night  but  they  didn’t  give  any  supper.  The  poor  boy  slept 
at  the  end  of  a  bench  without  eating.  Whatever  he  happened  to  have,  a  piece  of  bread, 
that  he  ate,  slept  and  started  to  go.  They  lived  well ;  it  was  a  rich  house.  Life  went  on,  and 
that  boy  managed  the  house.  This  beggar  married  into  the  family.  And  this  rich  old  head 
of  the  house  would  up  begging.  This  is  no  fairy  tale.  This  is  a  true  story ,  that  is,  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  old  man  wound  up  going  about  begging,  and  the  same  head  of  the  house  (=  the  old 
man)  happened  to  come  upon  the  house  of  that  boy.  The  boy’s  family  started  then  to  eat 
supper.  The  boy  says  to  the  old  man,  “Grandpa,  come  to  eat.  It’s  disheartening  to  be 
without  a  supper  among  us  like  I  was  once  without  a  supper  among  you.”  The  old  man 
started  to  cry.  No  person  should  be  like  that  that  he  doesn’t  give  a  morsel  to  a  beggar. 
He  had  been  like  a  dog  then!  He,  of  course,  didn’t  believe  then  that  he’d  wind  up  at  the 
same  table  while  begging  about  for  his  supper.  So  the  old  man  went  and  ate  and  stayed 
the  night  there.  That’s  how  long  this  story  was  (465). 


Marina  Takalo’s  story  oozed  out  a  faith  in  a  final  compensation59  which 
would  occur  through  the  action  of  a  just  God.  This  mitigated  the  socio¬ 
economic  pressure  upon  a  sorely  tried  person:  “It  was  the  Creator  who  did 
the  reversing.  Look,  he  trampled  the  old  man  down  into  a  beggar  and  raised 
the  boy  to  become  a  dweller”  (465).  Reference  was  made  in  connection  with 
ancestor  worship  to  Marina  Takalo’s  view  according  to  which  the  earthly 
hierarchy  would  be  turned  upside  down  (§  20.4,  20.8)  at  death  and  in  the 
life  after.  This  idea  was  manifested  in  her  saying,  “No  person  can  have  two 
hells,  first  on  the  earth  and  then  there  on  high”  (466). 

Another  instance  of  consequent  deserts  is  the  legend  of  the  “Miracle  of 
the  Flour,  a  story  about  Ossippa,  the  head  of  a  household  at  the  village  of 
Niska.  He  headed  an  extended  family  with  32  members.  He  was  generous 
and  always  kept  in  his  house’s  entrance  hall  three  wooden  bowls,  of  which 
the  first  held  rye  meal,  the  second  barley,  and  the  third  poorer  meals.  When 
a  beggar  arrived,  Ossippa  said,  “My  friend,  take  from  the  wooden  one  there 
according  to  your  conscience!”  (1324)  According  to  Marina  Takalo,  the 
household  prospered  as  long  as  the  old  man  lived.  After  his  death  when  the 
practice  was  stopped  the  great  family  broke  up  and  the  house  soon  became 
impoverished. 

I  he  next  three  pedagogical-aetiological  saint’s  legends60  belonged  to  Mrs. 

I  akalo’s  repertoire.  She  generally  presented  them  one  after  the  other  without 
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interruption : 

Again  a  certain  man  has  come  to  a  house,  asked  for  food.  —  Well,  they  don’t  have 
anything  to  give:  “We  don’t  have  anything  besides  one  bull.”  —  “Kill  that  bull  and  then 
cook  some  for  yourself  and  cook  some  for  me?”  They  killed  the  bull.  After  the  bull  was 
killed  and  flayed  he  said,  “Carry  each  foot  to  a  different  part.”  They  cooked  the  meat. 
After  they  killed  and  cooked  the  bull,  they  carried  the  feet  to  different  parts.  After  a  short 
while  they  went  to  the  cow  shed  and  four  cows  were  in  the  barn  (828). 

Again,  when  a  certain  housewife  was  making  bread  a  visitor  came  (and  said) :  “Bake 
me  a  charred  rieska111  bread!”  Well  she  made  a  tiny  charred  rieska  bread  and  put  it  in  the 
oven.  It  grew  really  big.  She  couldn’t  make  herself  give  that  away.  She  took  an  even  smaller 
piece  of  dough  and  baked  it.  It  grew  even  bigger.  Again  she  couldn’t  make  herself  give 
that  away.  Still  a  third  time  she  made  an  even  smaller  one,  and  it  grew  even  bigger.  Well, 
she  didn’t  give  it  away.  The  housewife  flew  out  through  the  chimney  and  turned  into  a 
“Fire  missile”  (=  the  great  black  woodpecker).62  That  bird  has  a  red  crown  although  it’s 
otherwise  black  because  it  got  covered  with  soot.  Again  that’s  all  there  was  to  it  (358). 

Once  in  the  world  somebody,  a  prophet  or  whatnot,  comes  to  the  head  of  the  house.  — 
“Come,  take  me  across  the  river;  I  ought  to  get  across  the  river.”  He  (the  farmer)  tells 
him  as  his  work  is  finishing  and  there’s  a  long  way  to  the  riverbank:  “Go  inside  to  the  lady 
of  the  house  and  let  her  ’cast’  you  across.”  He  went  to  the  lady  of  the  house:  “Come,  ’cast’ 
me  across  the  river.”  —  “I’m  not  going,  I  don’t  have  time,  I  have  so  much  work,  haste  and 
hurry;  why  don’t  you  go  by  swimming.”  He  went  to  the  head  of  the  house.  He  said  to 
the  wife  as  he  left,  “As  long  as  your  stock,  of  that  station,  lives,  there’ll  always  be  hurry.” 
And  that’s  why  women  always  have  haste  and  hurry.  He  told  the  head  of  the  house  that 
the  lady  of  the  house  would  not  go.  The  head  of  the  house  went,  took  him  across  and  that’s 
why  men  are  never  in  a  hurry  (826). 


According  to  Marina  Takalo,  the  teaching  of  the  first  legend  was  the  following: 
“It  (=  the  four  cows)  was  God’s  gift  because  they  helped  a  hungry  one” 
(969);  that  of  the  second  the  following:  “My  mother  always  said  that  one 
should  give  when  a  beggar  comes  by.  Well  of  whatever,  no  matter  how  small 
a  piece,  one  has  to  give  and  not  mewl”  (906).  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s  mind  greed 
was  a  greater  reahka  than  infanticide,  and  she  remembered  the  Old  Testament 
story  about  the  oil  of  widew  Zarephat  (903).  An  aetiology  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  great  black  woodpecker  was  also  joined  to  this  second  legend. 
The  third  pedagogical-aetiological  legend  emphasized  the  necessity  of  ful¬ 
filling  one’s  responsibility  of  conveying  travellers.  During  busy  times  this 
conveying  by  boat  could  be  quite  a  heavy  chore  for  a  household  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  waterways.  This  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Takalo’s  homestead 
in  Taavo.  (§  10.1). 

The  saint’s  legends  cited  above  bel  nged  to  the  general  Eastern  Christian 
tradition.  Other  Vienan  variants  were  also  found  for  each  of  them.  The  saint’s 
legends  had  the  verificative  function  of  assuring  listeners  that  saintly  men 
may  walk  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Beggars  had  to  be  given  food,  strangers 
had  to  be  treated  in  a  friendly  manner,  those  wanting  boat  transport  had  to 
be  conveyed  across  a  watercourse.  Saints  would  reward  charity,  the  quality 
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of  which  was  more  important  than  the  quantity.  These  stories  also  strengthened 
the  belief  in  miracles,  which  in  a  moment  might  compensate  for  the  depriva¬ 
tions  of  the  unfortunate.  At  this  point  the  border  line  between  saint’s  legends 
and  fairy  tales  is  gradual. 

37.5.  Saint's  Legends  about  the  Worshippers  of  God.  Unlike  the  preceding 
saint’s  legends  the  remaining  two  dealt  expressly  with  the  special  conditions 
in  northernmost  Viena,  a  base  area  of  the  persecuted  Old  Belief  Worshippers 
of  God  (cf.  §  14,  15).  Both  saint’s  legends  touched  upon  the  same  theme: 
The  Worshippers  of  God  and  the  significance  of  prayer.  In  both  cases  Marina 
Takalo  has  told  the  first  Vienan  variant.  By  function  they  were  religio-pedagog- 
ical  narratives  teaching  that  how  much  one  prays  is  not  as  important  as 
the  attitude  of  the  worshipper. 

If  we  first  tell  this  about  seamen . . .  Before  there  were  two  old  men.  They  lived  on  an  island, 
continent  or  wherever...  They  always  worshipped  God,  but  about  God  they  didn’t  know 
how  to  say  anything  else  than  “You  and  I,”  “I  and  you...”  So  a  ship  happened  to  pass  by 
and  stopped.  The  sailors  came  ashore.  The  old  men  then  asked  of  those  sailors  how  the 
word  of  God  is  said  rightly  and  how  to  pray.  They  advised  them,  advised  and  they  really 
know  how.  Then  the  sailors  w'ent  away,  rowed  to  the  ship.  When  they  reached  the  ship, 
those  old  men  had  forgotten  that  way  of  praying.  They  fixed  up  their  coat  tail  as  a  boat 
and  the  other  as  a  sail  and  they  sailed  to  the  ship.  They  asked,  “Advise  us.”  They  don’t 
know  how  to  pray;  they  already  forgot.  The  sailors  said  that  they  don’t  need  to  be  advised: 
“You  just  pray  the  same  way,  you  are  much  closer  to  God  than  we  who  know  to  say  the 
word  of  God”:  So  they  left  and  pronounced  as  before.  They  may  be  closer  to  God  than 
anyone  else.  That’s  how  long  this  was  (1181). 

The  criticism  of  the  out  aste  Mierolaines  (cf.  §  14,15.)  of  northernmost  Viena 
during  the  19th  century  is  reflected  in  the  following  saint’s  legend.  Here  the 
conscientious  performance  of  one’s  chores  is  considered  to  be  of  higher  value 
than  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  namely  probable  that  the  religiously  indifferent 
Mierolaine  population  of  Viena,  whose  number  steadily  increased  (§  15), 
did  not  have  a  solely  favourable  view  of  the  full-time  prayerers  who  lived 
in  the  praying  chambers,  at  the  expense  of  prosperous  households.  There 
occurred  besides  hidden  criticism  of  them  also  armed  resistance.  It  has  already 
been  observed  (§  14.3,  14.6)  that  Worshippers  of  God  were  killed  not  only 
by  government  officials  but  also  by  villagers  (§20.10). 

Right  and  Wrong  Religion.  In  the  old  days  there  was  that  sort  of  oldster  who  had  a  kelja 
in  the  forest.  There  he  had  bowed  and  prayed.  His  provisions  ended,  he  left  for  a  visit. 
He  walked  along  that  stretch  of  land;  well  a  horse  is  in  a  dale,  eats  in  the  meadow,  is  two- 
headed  and  really  lean.  He  wonders  why  that  horse  is  two-headed  and  so  lean.  He  walked 
a  short  distance,  came  to  another  dale.  In  the  other  dale  a  horse,  really  plump,  good-looking 
and  one-headed,  was  eating.  He  came  to  the  house  of  that  owner  whom  he  had  left  to  fetch 
provisions  from,  and  said  to  the  head  of  the  house  —  the  head  of  the  house  is  ploughing: 
“What  strange  beast  that  was,  as  there  was  in  a  dale  that  sort  of  horse,  two-headed  and 
really  lean?  The  head  of  the  house  said,  “That  is  your  worship  of  God,  so  lean  is  your 
worship  of  God.”  He  said,  “The  other  horse,  when  I  came,  was  in  another  dale,  really 
plump,  good-looking,  a  normal  horse,  one-headed.”  —  “That  was  my  worship  of  God.” 
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—  “Well,  how  is  it  that  you  have  a  better  worship  of  God  than  I  do?”  ■ — ■  “Well,  I  don’t 
know  how  it  is,  is  it  better  or  worse  when  you  have  a  two-headed  horse  and  I  a  one-headed 
horse.  You  think  and  go  astray  a  lot,  but  not  about  that  one  thing.”  He  then  asked  the  head 
of  the  house,  “Have  you  already  eaten  breakfast?”  —  “No  I  haven’t  eaten;  the  ringing  of 
church  bells,  the  ringing  of  meal  bells  hasn’t  yet  pealed  from  there  in  heaven  so  I  haven’t 
eaten.”  —  “Do  you  hear  from  here?”  —  “Yes,  1  hear  every  time  from  here.  Meal  time  is 
rung  for  me  in  heaven.”  The  bells  started  to  peal  so  the  head  of  the  house  said,  “Do  you 
hear?”  —  “No,  I  don’t  .” —  “Come  here  to  stand  on  the  tops  of  my  feet,  then  you’ll  hear.” 
He  went  to  stand  on  the  tops  of  his  feet  and  he  too  heard  (sic.)  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bells  and  he  started  to  cry,  “Why  don’t  I  hear?”  —  “Well,  you  have  that  sort  of  worship 
of  God  that  you  don’t  hear,  but  I  worship  perfectly  as  I  ought  so  I  hear.”  He  went  home, 
cried  and  bowed.  The  head  of  the  house  remained  at  home.  The  head  of  the  house  did  his 
work  perfectly,  besides  that  he  didn’t  pray  or  anything,  but  by  good  works  he  got  it  (heaven’s 
bells)  to  peal.  That  is  how  long  this  was  (1181). 

37.6.  Basic  Structural  Patterns.  In  delineating  the  structure  of  these  narratives 
we  may  avail  ourselves  of  several  different  schemes :  Vladimir  Propp’s  function¬ 
al  scheme  (functions  DEF,  i.e.  the  first  function  of  the  donor  —  the  hero’s 
reaction  —  the  provision,  receipt  of  magical  agent;  or  alternatively  functions 
o  o,  i.e.  Interdiction  —  Violation) ;  or  one  of  Alan  Dundes’s  motifeme  patterns 
(Interdiction  —  Violation  —  Consequence) ;  or  Claude  Bremond’s  general 
three-phase  elementary  sequence  scheme  as  well  a  E.  Meletinsky’s  trial 
situation  and  behavioural  schemes  (cf.  §  35.1). 

The  majority,  that  is  1 1  items,  of  Marina  Takalo’s  saint’s  legends  and 
aetiological  legends  can  be  depicted  as  trial  situations  and  as  the  consequences 
of  tests.  Their  scheme  is  usually  as  follows:  the  one  who  has  created  a  trial 
situation  provides  the  challenge,  followed  by  the  hero’s  reaction  and  the  later 
consequences.  The  scheme  may  also  take  the  form  of  Interdiction  (behavioural 
norm)  —  Violation  —  Consequences  (sanction).  The  structure  is  not  always 
clearly  in  three  phases,  because  the  challenge  (Interdiction)  is  not  explicitly 
expressed  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  related  comments.  At  this  time  the  structure 
consists  simply  incorrect  behaviour  —  punishment,  e.g.  the  northern  pike 
chases  people  —  its  snout  shortens;  the  hazel  grouse  harrasses  God  • — -  its 
flesh  is  put  on  the  cheeks  of  fish ;  ogress  Syojatar  curses  excessive  work  —  God 
casts  all  the  ears  of  grain  in  a  fire.63 

It  is  also  interesting  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  structures  of  tales  — 
among  Marina  Takalo’s  fairy  tales,  especially  AT  471,  480  and  613  (type 
2;  §  35.4.).  The  latter  are  structurally  among  the  simplest  in  her  fairy  tale 
repertoire  and  are  very  near  the  three-part  scheme  mentioned  above.  Com¬ 
mon  features  of  fairy  tales,  myths  and  aetiological  legends  are,  i.a.,  the  brevity 
of  the  basic  sequence  —  only  one  trial  situation  is  depicted.  This  means  that 
there  are  few  different  functions  or  events.  A  second  thing  in  common  is 
the  nature  of  the  trial  situation:  The  hero  must  always  behave  properly. 
Thus,  the  test  is  not  a  fight  or  an  identification.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
moral  or  weltanschaulich  meaning  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  trial  situa¬ 
tion.  For  example,  Marina  Takalo  attached  to  AT  480  an  explanatory  com¬ 
ment  of  the  same  type  as  that  appended  to  many  saint’s  legends  and  aetiolo¬ 
gical  legends:  “According  to  one’s  deserts  one  is  paid.” 

For  structural  analysis  it,  of  course,  does  not  suffice  to  demonstrate  that 
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the  syntagmatic  scheme  fits  the  structure  of  12  narratives.  In  a  holistic  struc¬ 
tural  study  of  those  of  Marina  Takalo’s  saint’s  and  aetiological  legends  follow¬ 
ing  this  scheme  it  is  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  the  repeating  characteristics 
of  their  component  elements.  For  example,  is  the  resolution  (a  reward  or 
punishment)  of  a  sequence  an  aetiology  or  not?  Is  the  aetiology  trivial  (e.g. 
that  of  the  great  black  woodpecker,  the  Adam’s  apple  and  other  natural 
phenomena  of  secondary  importance),  or  is  it  an  important  factor  affecting 
people’s  daily  life  and  behaviour:  a  fasting  norm  (347),  the  meagre  yield 
of  farming  and  stock  breeding  (656,  657),  and  the  onerousness  of  child  rearing 
(896).  Further:  What  kind  of  trial  situation  is  involved,  that  is,  what  kind 
of  behaviour  is  desired  and  what  kind  is  discouraged?  Does  the  norm  (the 
meaning  structure  of  the  narrative)  deal  with  the  relationship  to  other  com¬ 
munity  members  (AT  750 — 751)  or  instead  with  the  relationship  to  the 
supernatural  (656,  657),  or  is  there  some  noteworthy  message  in  the  narrative 
(e.g.  “Tar  Smearers  of  the  Moon”)? 

37.7.  The  Interaction  between  Meaning  and  Structure.  Saint’s  legends  and 
aetiological  legends  are  as  genres  of  such  a  nature  that  in  their  structural 
analysis  the  examination  of  meaning  is  more  valid  than  in  the  case  of  fairy 
tales.  The  meaning,  for  example,  a  moral  rule  or  a  propagated  norm,  regulates 
the  event  structure,  details  of  component  elements  as  well  as  the  narrative 
technique  of  saint’s  or  origin  legends  —  especially  ones  of  the  exemplum6i  type. 

The  main  function  of  the  genre  and  the  communicational  context  typical 
of  it  affect  the  structural  features.  The  information  Marina  Takalo  offered 
suggests  that  aetiological  and  saint’s  legends  were  usually  presented  in  a 
conversation  or  in  a  pedagogical  situation  in  support  of  expressed  claims. 
For  example,  Mrs.  Takalo  had  argued  about  the  wickedness  of  women  and 
to  found  this  claim  she  presented  the  “Origin  of  Coupling.”  Such  narratives 
were  naturally  short,  pithy  and  distinct.  The  repetition  in  her  saint’s  legends 
and  aetiological  legends  seems  to  have  a  different  purpose  than  that  in  her 
fairy  tales.  In  the  latter,  iteration  served  in  the  first  place  to  augment  the  length 
of  the  tales,  also  to  create  an  aesthetic  impression  on  the  basis  of  parallellism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  function  of  redundancy  in  the  origin 
and  saint’s  legends  was  the  clarification  of  the  legends’  message  or  meaning. 
Axel  Olrik’s  Law  of  Three65  was  rarely  in  force  in  these  aetiological  and 
saint’s  legends  for  the  repetition  was  usually  of  the  nature  of  doubling.  Very 
often  it  was  a  question  of  contrasting.  Both  correct  and  incorrect  behaviour 
were  presented.  Repetition  also  served  to  clarify  the  message  when  Marina 
Takalo  placed  together  in  immediate  succession  narratives  having  similar 
meaning  structures,  e.g.  the  “Seamen”,  and  “Right  and  Wrong  Religion” 
(the  pealing  of  heaven’s  bells  for  the  conscientious  farmer),  the  “Four  Teats 
of  a  Cow,”  and  the  “Dog’s  Black  Nose.” 

When  we  examine  the  12  narratives  to  which  apply  the  scheme:  the 
challenge  from  the  creator  of  the  trial  situation  —  the  hero’s  reaction  —  the 
reaction’s  consequences,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Takalo 
material,  aetiologies  are  nearly  always  manifestations  of  punishment  for 
incorrect  behaviour,  i.e.  for  the  violation  of  an  interdiction.  The  scheme 
manifests  itself  in  the  form:  Interdiction  —  Violation  —  Consequences,  or  it 
may  appear  in  the  abridged  form,  Wrong  behaviour  —  Penalty.  Here, 
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punishments  serving  as  aetiologies  included  the  following:  1.  A  lady  of  a 
house  would  not  give  charred  rieska  bread  to  a  beggar  —  she  turned  into  a 
“fire  missile”,  2.  another  housewife  did  not  take  a  stranger  across  the  river 
—  the  origin  of  women’s  hustle  and  bustle.  3.  a  poplar  tree  refused  to  aid 
Jesus  during  his  flight  — -  the  leaves  of  poplars  are  condemned  always  to 
tremble,  4.  despite  the  prohibition,  Adam  ate  an  apple  —  a  lump  in  the 
throat  for  men,  5.  a  northern  pike  pursued  people  —  its  snout  shortened, 
6.  a  hazel  grouse  disturbed  God  —  its  flesh  was  put  on  the  cheeks  of  fish; 
and  8.  ogress  Syojatar  cursed  excessive  work  —  God  burned  all  the  ears 
of  grain  so  that  only  one  remained,  or  alternately:  God  removed  all  the  teats 
of  a  cow  except  four,  9.  an  old  man  and  old  woman  tried  to  steal  apples  — - 
they  turned  into  the  patterns  on  the  moon’s  surface  and  10.  a  woman  would 
not  let  God  throw  her  child  over  a  house  —  children  walk  first  when  one 
year  old.  In  the  above  examples  the  aetiologies  followed  the  scheme,  (D)EF, 
— F  being  always  an  aetiology. 

In  Marina  Takalo’s  saint’s  legends  and  origin  legends,  aetiologies  appeared 
extremely  rarely  as  the  manifestation  of  favourable  consequences  of  trial 
situations  (scheme  DET).  To  be  sure,  in  two  of  Marina  Takalo’s  narratives, 
“The  Poplar  and  the  Juniper  Tree”  and  “The  Walking  of  Offspring,”  aetiol¬ 
ogies  are  found  both  as  rewards  (certain  characteristics  of  the  juniper,  the 
offspring  of  animals  gain  the  ability  to  walk  immediately  following  birth) 
and  punishments  (the  trembling  of  poplars,  the  progeny  of  human’s  walk 
first  when  one  year  old).  It  was  characteristic  that  Mrs.  Takalo  forgot  about 
the  rewarding  of  the  juniper  tree,  because  that  represented  an  uncommon 
modification  of  the  basic  pattern.  Aetiologies  appearing  in  the  form  of  rewards 
seem  generally  to  be  scarce  in  aetiological  legends.  Only  in  one  of  Marina 
Takalo’s  saint’s  legends,  “The  Rich  Head  of  the  House  and  the  Beggar,” 
did  wrong  behaviour  not  receive  a  magical  aetiology  punishment.  Here  the 
punishment  was  simply  the  exchange  of  parts  between  the  rich  farmer  and 
the  beggar.  In  this  story  no  active  personality  appeared  as  the  inflicter  of  the 
penalty  as  was  the  case  with  most  aetiological  and  saint’s  legends  (examples 
1 — 8,  10  in  the  previous  chapter,  AT  750  B,  and  “the  Miracle  of  the  Flour”), 
which  followed  this  scheme.  The  beggar  in  the  story  gained  material  well¬ 
being  in  recompense.  Reward  of  this  kind  appeared  also  in  others  of  Marina 
Takalo’s  saint’s  legends  where  it  is  a  question  of  the  consequences  of  correct 
behaviour.  For  example,  after  a  household  gave  a  bull  to  strangers,  by  miracle 
it  received  four  cows.  After  a  housewife  cooked  for  strangers  a  soup  from 
her  last  flour,  flour  never  again  ran  out  from  her  wooden  flour  box.  The 
scheme  of  trial  situation  —  material  reward,  also  appears  in  fairy  tales.  The 
creators  of  trial  situations,  as  well  as  the  heroes  and  rewards  of  fairy  tales  are 
however,  of  another  kind.  The  scheme  is  familiar  from  the  Biblical  story  about 
the  oil  of  widow  Zarephat,  a  narrative  also  known  orally  by  Mrs.  Takalo. 

The  basic  pattern  presented  above  of  incorrect  behaviour  in  a  trial  situa¬ 
tion  —  receipt  of  a  punishment,  served  as  an  aetiology.  It  is  dominant  in 
the  Takalo  material  and  appears  to  be  a  widespread  scheme  in  myths.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  story  of  the  fall  into  sin  found  in  Genesis  with  the 
version  Marina  Takalo  presented.  Both  are  namely  structured  according 
to  the  above-mentioned  abstract  scheme.  The  narratives  differ  from  each 
other  on  the  content  level  essentially  in  that  Marina  Takalo  chose  for  the 
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“actiological  penalty”  unit  a  trivial  aetiology  favoured  by  folklore.  This 
aetiology  concerned  a  relatively  insignificant  concrete  natural  phenomenon 
—  in  this  case  an  anatomical  feature,  that  of  the  Adam’s  apple.  This  easier 
aetiology  offered  by  the  association  with  an  apple  displaced  the  weightier 
aetiologies  from  the  stories  of  Genesis,  e.g.  the  reasons  why  childbearing  is 
painful,  why  men  govern  their  wives,  why  people  die,  and  why  procuring 
one’s  sustenance  is  so  toilsome. 

In  the  Takalo  material  there  are  only  two  aetiological  narratives  without 
a  special  background  or  a  moral-pedagogical  function.  The  stories  of  “The 
Origin  of  Tea”  and  perhaps  also  “The  Tar  Smearers  of  the  Moon”  were 
based  more  on  fanciful  folk  tales  than  on  any  folk  belief.  In  nearly  all  other 
aetiological  as  well  as  non-aetiological  saint’s  legends  there  are  moralizing 
features.  The  aetiology  an  sich  without  such  meaning  contents  as  might  give 
the  story  a  pedagogical  or  verificative  function  is  in  the  Takalo  material  an 
exception.  The  pedagogical  function  seems  to  predominate.  There  are  hardly 
any  examples  in  Marina  Takalo’s  religious  narratives  of  such  religious  fantasies 
as  appear  in  certain  parts  of  Martti  Haavio’s  anthology,66  namely  “the  Birth 
of  Jesus,”  “the  Childhood  of  Jesus,”  “the  Agony  of  jesus,”  “the  Death  of 
Jesus,”  and  “the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.”  These  deal  with  the  wonderful  nature 
of  Christ  and  the  saints,  their  supernatural  deeds,  etc.  The  examination  of 
Marina  Takalo’s  religious  narratives  —  her  saint’s  legends  and  aetiological 
legends  in  particular  —  reveals  that  she  was  a  rugged  moralist,  who  as  a  homo 
religiosus  was  interested,  above  else  in  matters  of  this  world,  in  the  nature 
and  behaviour  of  people,  especially  that  of  women. 

Of  those  of  Marina  Takalo’s  religious  narratives  which  do  not  contain 
aetiological  material,  saint’s  legends  following  the  trial  situation  pattern 
have  been  presented  earlier  in  this  section.  The  story  (AT  795)  of  the  angel 
who  disobeyed  God’s  command  (§  37.3)  might  also  be  counted  among  those 
religious  narratives.  Two  saint’s  legends  which  do  not  fit  the  trial-situation 
scheme  involve  a  pair  of  narratives  and  deal  respectively  with  two  oldsters 
who  did  not  know  how  to  pray  and  with  the  head  of  a  house  who  heard 
the  pealing  of  bells  in  heaven  (§  37.5).  The  structure  of  these  two  saint’s 
legends  rests  upon  a  miracle  indicative  of  saintliness.  In  both  cases  the  miracle 
is  not  the  consequence  of  a  trial  situation,  i.e.  of  a  test  of  behaviour  leading 
to  two  alternative  results,  but  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  hero  is 
already  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  favoured  by  supernatural  forces.  The 
purpose  of  the  miracle  is  to  show  this  fact  also  to  others.  The  personnel  opposi¬ 
tion  is  thus  of  a  different  kind  from  that  in  the  narratives  based  both  upon 
trials  set  by  Christian  supernatural  beings  and  upon  the  consequences.  In 
the  latter  narratives  a  supernatural  observer  of  behaviour  (one  who 
rewards  or  punishes)  confronts  a  candidate  of  the  natural  world.  In  saint’s 
legends  of  the  type  with  miracles  as  indicators  of  holiness,  a  saintly  person 
is  confronted  by  persecutors  or  by  beings  ignorant  of  his  holiness.  One  might, 
for  example,  compare  these  with  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  or  with  various  episodes 
in  the  life  histories  of  martyrs  and  saints,  and  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Interestingly  enough,  Marina  Takalo  according  to  her  own  words  was  in¬ 
trigued  in  the  saint’s  legends  more  by  the  question  of  what  sort  of  a  person 
was  pleasing  to  God.  Hence,  she  was  concerned  more  with  religious  behavioural 
norms  than  with  the  miracle  itself. 
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37.8.  The  Breakage  and  Alternation  of  the  Aetas  Aurea.  In  the  Takalo  material 
there  is  a  pair  of  origin  legends  about  which  one  could  write  a  full  study: 
“The  Dog’s  Black  Nose”  and  “The  Four  Teats  of  a  Cow”  present,  all  told, 
three  aetiologies :  why  on  each  straw  there  is  only  one  ear  of  grain,  why  cows 
have  only  four  teats,  and  why  dogs  have  black  noses  (§  36.4).  Of  these  the 
first  two  are  so  important  that  one  might  already  consider  them  mythical. 
The  stories  explain  why  the  two  main  sources  of  livelihood  in  agrarian  culture, 
farming  and  cattle  raising,  are  not  more  profitable.  The  myth-like  impression 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  both  of  the  actor  persons  are  supernatural  beings. 
In  Marina  Takalo’s  other  aetiological  narratives  a  supernatural  being,  e.g. 
God  or  a  prophet,  confronts  a  natural  one  —  a  man,  animal  or  plant. 

The  two  legends,  referred  to  a  theme  common  in  fairy  tales  (§  35)  according 
to  which  there  were  from  the  beginning  of  time  two  opposing  forces,  good 
and  evil,  the  Creator  God  and  Syojatar.  The  Creator  made  the  world  perfectly 
good  but  his  rival  Syojatar  brought  it  about  that  there  are  also  plants  and 
animals  in  the  world  which  are  injurious  to  humans.67  The  existence  of  for 
example  insects  and  snakes  was  explained  on  this  basis  (§  34.4).  The  legend, 
“The  Dog’s  Black  Nose,”  received  the  following  explanation : 

In  the  old  days  there  was  a  head  on  every  node  of  straw.  Then  Syojatar,  that  sort  of 
evil  person,  cursed,  “Why  are  there  so  many  of  these  that  one’s  hands  are  pricked  while 
binding  them?  (=straws)”  God  cast  them  all  into  the  fire.  So  a  dog  caught  one  head  from 
the  fire.  One  head  he  got,  cried  and  howled  that  only  one  head:  “Where  do  I  get  the  evening 
tidbit  from?”  And  that’s  why  every  dog  has  a  black  nose.  When  he  took  the  head  from  the 
fire,  his  nose  burned  (656). 

The  next  aetiology,  “The  Four  Teats  of  a  Cow,”  regularly  appeared  as  a 
part  of  the  same  narrative  cycle. 

Then  the  same  old  woman,  Syojatar,  cursed  another.  Cows,  just  like  pigs  and  all  other 
animals  have  had  an  underbelly  full  of  teats.  And  then  Syojatar  in  milking  conjured  that 
there  are  so  many  of  these:  “One  has  to  milk  this  much!”  God  then  took  away  all  of  them. 
Then  a  cat  miaowed  and  cried,  “Give  the  cow  four  teats  so  that  I  can  get  a  spoonful.” 
Then  God  gave  cows  four  teats  (657). 

Both  narratives  had  a  pedagogical  function  in  Oulanka  parish.  They 
disclosed  how  helpful  to  mankind  dogs  and  cats  had  been,  and  thereby 
advised  children  to  treat  pets  gently.  Mrs.  Takalo  emphasized,  “On  our  side 
dogs  were  not  kept  without  evening  tidbits  nor  cats  without  milk.  Doesn’t 
a  bad  person  do  many  (an  omission)?  But  a  cat  and  a  dog  did  these  good 
(deeds)  that  we  have  a  head  on  every  straw  and  cows  have  four  teats”  (657). 
In  other  words  farming  and  stock  raising  were  made  possible  by  the  good 
deeds  of  cats  and  dogs  which  have  saved  mankind  from  catastrophe. 

The  unique  combination  of  God  and  ogress  Syojatar  is  found  only  in  the 
Takalo  material.  Her  two  stories  point  to  a  formerly  prevailing  age  of  plenty, 
the  idea  of  the  aetas  aurea:  there  was  an  ear  on  every  node  of  a  straw,  the  whole 
belly  of  every  cow  was  covered  with  teats.  The  present  time  of  scarcity  came 
about  after  Syojatar  bewailed  the  great  amount  of  work  caused  by  the  abun¬ 
dance.  In  answer  God  removed  all  the  work.  The  catastophe  would  have 
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been  total  had  not  a  cat  and  dog  intervened.  The  comments  Mrs.  Takalo 
added  to  these  stories  point  towards  the  services  performed  by  dog  and  cat, 
by  which  the  good  treatment  of  domestic  pets  and  animals  was  accounted 
for.  The  norm  propagated  by  the  narratives  is  at  least  as  weighty  as  the  aetio¬ 
logies  contained  in  them,  for,  if  one  complains  about  the  prevailing  conditions, 
i.e.  expresses  one’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  order  decreed  by  God, 
God  will  take  a  hand  in  the  matter  and  change  the  conditions  all  the  more 
for  the  worse.  The  meaning  structure  of  these  narratives  is  similar  to  that  of 
certain  of  Marina  Taktlo’s  assertions  on  world  view  and  attitudes:  Marina 
Takalo  never  found  fault  with  even  the  weather,  nor  did  she  complain  about 
tiredness  after  laundering  the  whole  day.  Was  this  attitude  of  a  fatalist  (cf. 
§  9.5,  18),  who  was  resigned  to  her  lot,  based  upon  the  fear  that  if  she  lodged 
complaints  God  would  become  angry  and  make  the  conditions  even  worse? 
It  is  not  apparent  from  her  comments  if  she  recognized  the  weltanschaulich 
significance  of  the  narrative:  Was  it  so  patently  clear  for  her  that  she  needed 
not  tackle  the  question.68  Another  possible  reason  is  that  if  two  aetiologies 
are  presented  one  after  the  other,  the  storyteller  comments  upon  the  one  last 
presented,  the  one  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

The  paradigmatic  structure  of  the  whole  formed  by  the  narrative  pair 
is  skillful,  logical  and  consistently  dichotomic.  It  includes  the  oppositional 
pairs,  farming  —  cattle  raising,  abundance  —  scarcity,  before  —  now, 
God  —  Syojatiir,  and  cat  — -  dog.  The  dog  was  associated  with  agriculture 
because  it  eats  bread,  the  cat  with  the  cattle  raising  because  it  likes  milk. 

Aetiological  materials  appeared  in  Marina  Takalo’s  prose  in  particular 
structural  functions.  In  fairy  tales,  such  as  the  ones  about  Syojatar,  it  was  a 
case  of  formulaic  concluding  patterns.  Alan  Dundes  names  these  patterns 
terminal  markers .69  They  do  not  belong  to  the  event  structure  of  the  narrative 
and  may  well  be  excluded.  Aetiological  materials  also  appear  in  saint’s 
legends  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  event  structure:  as  a  punishment 
or  reward  for  right  or  wrong  behaviour  meted  out  by  a  Christian  supernatural 
being.  Ten  of  her  origin  and  saint’s  legends  provided  examples  of  the  above. 


38.  THE  STRUCTURAL  PATTERNS  OF  BELIEF 
LEGENDS  AND  MEMORATES 

38.1.  The  Syntagmatic  Structure  of  Legends  and  Memorates.  As  far  as  their 
syntagmatic  structure  is  concerned  legends  are  a  heterogenous  genre.  Even 
in  the  Takalo  material  legends  range  from  the  depiction  of  the  single  event 
(the  basic  unit  of  plot  structure)  to  multi-case,  multi-episode  ones,  sometimes 
up  to  narrative  wholes  reminiscent  of  folk  tales.  Memorates  describing  the 
supernatural  experiences  are  structurally  even  more  varied  than  the  legends. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  single-unit  plot  structure:  A  ten-year  old 
boy  looking  through  a  window  sees  how  Vetehine  the  water  ruler  capsizes 
a  boat  (cf.  §  19.12).  The  next  example  is  comprised  of  numerous  units:  In 
a  woods  a  boy  says  to  his  friends:  “The  Evil  One  won’t  take  me  from  here.” 
The  Evil  One  in  the  shape  of  a  fox  does  carry  him  off.  The  boy  is  found, 
but  he  is  still  under  the  rule  of  the  Evil  Spirit.  A  wizard  is  fetched  to  set 
the  boy  aright.  The  wizard  succeeds  in  this  task  (§  38.4  below). 
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Structural  analysis  has  more  often  been  applied  in  narrative  folklore,  to 
archaic,  stereotyped  and  often  times  multi-episodic  genres  (myths,  folk  tales) 
than  to  legends  or  memorates.  That  is  why  the  structural  schemes  used  in  the 
case  of  legends  are  not  as  stereotyped  as  those  found  for  example,  in  studies 
on  myths  or  fairytales  (§  35.1.).  When  we  examine  Marina  Takalo’s  legends 
and  memorates  to  find  Alan  Dundes’s70  motifeme  sequences,70  we  cannot 
get  very  far  in  plot  structure  analysis  unless  attention  is  paid  to  levels  less 
abstract  than  that  of  motifemes,  for  example,  unless  we  study  how  motifemes 
may  manifest  themselves.  A  relevant  question  here  is  whether  the  appearance 
of  Lack  is  a  matter  of  a  supernatural  phenomenon,  e.g.  of  the  Evil  One, 
of  a  guardian  spirit,  dead  being,  numen,  or  if  it  is  a  matter  of  a  real  crisis: 
theft,  death,  illness,  the  disappearance  or  death  of  animals. 

Likewise,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  constant  operational  roles, 
i.e.  the  dramatis  personae  of  Vladimir  Propp.  The  dramatis  personae  of  legends 
are,  for  example,  1 .  the  upsetters  of  a  state  of  equilibrium  such  as  the  breakers 
of  norms,  community  members  who  wish  ill,  2.  those  who  have  experienced 
a  crisis  or  encountered  a  supernatural  phenomenon,  in  other  words,  those 
to  whom  the  state  of  disequilibrium  primarily  applies,  3.  restorers  of  the  state 
of  equilibrium:  mediators  according  to  the  terminology  of  Elli  Kongas  Maranda 
and  Pierre  Maranda,71  4.  supernatural  adversaries,  5.  observer-experiencers : 
eyewitnesses  and  observers  of  some  supranormal  situation. 

Aside  from  their  high  abstraction  level  Alan  Dundes’s  motifemes  cause 
inconvenience  insofar  as  they  cannot  always  be  distinguished.  For  example, 
an  interdiction  and  the  consequences  of  its  violation  lead  to  the  upsetting 
of  a  state  of  equilibrium  and  thus  to  a  situation  of  Lack.  A  successful  attempt 
to  evade  the  consequences,  i.e.  Attempted  Escape,  corresponds  with  the  liqui¬ 
dating  of  a  Lack  (Lack - Lack  Liquidated).  Thus  in  many  legends  Conse¬ 

quences  and  Attempted  Escape  are  the  same  as  the  scheme  =  Lack  +  Lack 
Liquidated. 

Thirdly,  Dundes’s  basic  scheme  Lack  —  Lack  Liquidated  is  sometimes  too 
summary  as  Claude  Bremond  has  suggested  in  evaluating  motifeme  pairs.72 
These  pairs  present  only  the  initial  situation  and  the  final  result.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  phase  —  the  attempt  at  reinstating  an  equilibrium  —  remains  unseen. 

Even  so  general  narratological  schemes  as  Dundes’s  Lack  —  Lack  Liqui¬ 
dated,  Tzvetan  Todorov’s  Equilibrium  Upset  —  Equilibrium  Restored, 
Claude  Bremond’s  alternation  of  Amelioration  —  Degradation  phases  are 
not  suitable  for  the  delineation  of  all  narratives  classified  as  legends.73  This 
is  so  because  certain  legends  lack  a  plot  or  because  there  is  no  progression 
in  them  from  one  phase  to  another.  As  an  example  of  a  plotless  narrative 
and  of  the  depiction  and  analysis  of  a  supernatural  situation  one  may  cite 
a  memorate  Marina  Takalo  told  about  the  guardian  spirit  of  a  riihi-barn. 
It  describes  how  a  hairy  being  touches  a  girl  sleeping  in  the  drying-threshing 
barn.  The  memorate  includes  the  following  content  materials:  the  experiencer 
of  a  supranormal  encounter,  the  experiental  situation  (time  and  phase),  the 
characteristics  of  a  supernatural  being  (external  appearance,  behaviour), 
the  emotional  reaction  of  the  experiencer  —  fear,  and  the  community’s 
interpretation:  it  was  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  riihi-barn.74  To  attest  the 
supernatural  nature  of  the  being  Mrs.  Takalo  presented  as  evidence,  i.a., 
a  detail  pertaining  to  the  experiential  situation:  The  glowing  embers  of  the 
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barn's  hearth  cast  light  which  revealed  that  the  intruder  was  very  hairy  — 
hence  not  a  normal  man.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Takalo  mentioned  having  spoken 
with  the  experiencer  about  the  happenings  (§  19.6.).  Thus,  a  plot  structure 
comparable  to  that  of  folk  tales  and  saint’s  legends  was  lacking  from  narratives 
of  this  type.  The  latter  usually  have  a  verificative  function. 

38.2.  Uminal  and  Witness  Legends.  Ominal  legends  form  an  integral  group 
beside  stories  depicting  supernatural  occurrences.  Omens  have  an  extremely 
simple  plot  structure.  There  usually  are  only  two  basic  units,  a  happening 
(commonly  a  strange  or  seemingly  supernatural  one)  interpreted  to  be  a 
sign,  and  secondly  the  presaged  event,  usually  a  death.  Often,  the  chronology 
of  the  “sign  and  signification”  structure  was  disjointed.  The  narrator  mentioned 
first  some  death  and  only  later  recalled  which  omens  had  preceded  it.  Re¬ 
gression  appeared  also  in  Marina  Takalo’s  legends  of  the  “crime  is  revealed” 
type.  Oulankan  society  apparently  had  a  comprehensive  omen-sign  system 
—  what  a  tempting  object  for  semiotic  analysis!75  Part  of  the  signs  were 
“ready”  signs,  e.g.  the  seeing  of  a  certain  animal  while  in  a  certain  situation 
or  the  abnormal  behaviour  of  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  material  not 
needed  in  connection  with  harbinger  animals  was  often  added  to  visual  or 
auditory  omens  and  signs  (§  18).  The  narrator  felt  herself  obliged  to  prove 
that  the  phenomenon  which  had  stirred  was  in  fact  supernatural:  She  sought 
to  demonstrate  to  her  listeners  that  a  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
was  impossible.  This  served  as  a  criterion  of  supernaturality.  Argumentative 
sections  above  all  else  constituted  the  recurring  content  material  of  her 
verificative  and  ominal  legends. 

In  Marina  Takalo’s  most  extensive  ominal  memorate  in  which  her  brother 
Huoti  Nikitin  saw  an  omen  foretelling  the  death  of  the  two  heads  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  house,  the  demonstration  of  the  supernaturalness  of  the  vision  received 
a  wide  scope,  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  entire  narrative.  So  exhaustive  a 
presentation  of  evidence  was  certainly  not  typical. 

My  older  brother  (Huoti  Nikitin)  had  a  vision  once.  In  our  hamlet  (of  Taavo)  a  father 
and  son  died.  My  brother  came  home  from  a  visit  to  my  uncle’s  house.  It  was  dusk.  There 
was  a  small  lake  (  =  Korkantsi) ;  on  its  shore  they  had  barns.  And  so,  in  white  clothes,  they 
started  to  come  out  of  that  barn  in  front  of  him.  They  rose  from  the  ground  as  if  from  kneeling 
and  started  to  walk.  They  went  there  by  the  same  way;  they  had  a  field  there,  and  behind 
the  lield  a  graveyard.  And  then  they  went  to  the  hamlet.  They  climbed  over  the  fence  and 
started  to  go  there  towards  the  graveyard.  And  so  my  late  brother  thought  that  now  he 
saw  the  dead:  Why  do  Iivana  and  Missie  now  walk  in  their  underclothes  here  by  the  barn 
and  moreover  go  there  across  the  field?  He  just  went  home.  That  Huoti  had  said:  “Why 
were  you  just  there  at  the  barn  by  Lake  Korkantsi  in  your  underclothes?”  —  “We?”  — 
“Yes,  you.”  —  “We  weren’t.”  —  “Surely  you  were.”  Then  Huoti  had  explained  how  they 
climbed  over  the  fence  and  started  to  go  towards  the  graveyard.  Little  over  two  weeks 
passed  and  each  of  them,  father  and  son,  died.  And  their  shapes  had  appeared,  foretold  it. 
Many  saw  such  omens  (462). 


Mrs.  Fakalo  attempted  to  prove  her  hearers  that  her  brother  for  various 
reasons  could  not  have  seen  real  persons:  1.  the  persons  in  the  vision  walked 
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in  white  garments.  2.  They  walked  across  a  field  and  towards  a  cemetery. 
3.  The  persons  just  seen  in  the  vision  had  alibis. 

In  explaining  her  second-hand  memorate,  Marina  Takalo  remarked  that 
as  soon  as  Huoti  returned  to  his  home  Vanhatalo  he  spontaneously  recounted 
the  experience.  The  situation  was  rendered  even  more  dramatic  by  the  fact 
that  the  persons,  Iivana  and  Missie  Isakoff,  whom  Huoti  had  seen,  were 
present  when  the  experience  was  narrated  and  interpreted.  Mrs.  Takalo 
related  that  the  happening  caused  wonderment  although  no-one  really 
dared  to  express  the  “certain”  interpretation  in  accordance  with  the  collective 
tradition.  She  later  commented,  “their  death  appeared”  (214).  Mrs.  Takalo 
justified  her  supposition  on  the  basis  of  the  dress  and  route  of  the  beings. 
It  was  crucial  that  the  men  appeared  in  their  underclothes,  the  attire  of  a 
corpse,  the  very  clothes  in  which  they  were  dressed  a  few  weeks  later.  Another 
reference  to  death,  according  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  was  the  fact  that  the  men 
headed  straight  for  the  cemetery:  “That  was  a  perfect  prediction,  because 
they  walked  to  the  graveyard.  It  would  have  been  a  better  route  for  them 
to  go  along  the  side  of  the  fence”  (480).  In  another  connection  Mrs.  Takalo 
deemed  the  reason  for  the  men’s  deaths  to  be  the  curses  of  Finnish  reindeer 
herders  which  stemmed  from  quarrels  over  grazing  grounds.  In  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
mind  the  “omen”  was  so  obvious  that  she  found  reason  to  remark,  “this 
can  even  be  made  out  without  thinking,  that  it  was  an  omen.” 

Marina  Takalo  was  only  five  years  old  when  the  events  described  took 
place.  She  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  first  narration  of  the  vision.  Later  on 
she  again  heard  the  memorate  not  only  from  her  brother  Huoti,  whose  ex¬ 
perience  it  told,  but  also  from  her  father  Iivana  Nikitin.  This  community 
memorate  was  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  Taavo’s  hamlet  structure 
because  it  explained  the  problematic,  successive  deaths  in  1895  of  the  older 
and  younger  heads  of  the  Iivana  household.  In  the  later  life  history  of  Mrs. 
Takalo,  the  general  verificative  function  became  more  apparent  than  the 
local  significance.  The  memorate  proved  that  “the  signs  are  true.” 

As  an  example  of  a  verificative  narrative  built  up  for  the  most  part  from 
argumentative  material  one  might  consider  the  family  history  relating  the 
attempted  murder  of  Marina  Takalo’s  father’s  great  grandfather  (the  whole 
story  is  related  in  §  14.6.).  Marina  Takalo  gave  a  double  corroboration  for 
the  claim  that  there  had  been  a  supernatural  being  in  the  boat,  viz:  1.  the 
berry-picker  episode  in  which  the  berry-pickers  saw  the  ghost  although 
Marina’s  forefather  did  not.  2.  The  one  who  had  attempted  to  commit  the 
murder  was  returned  to  the  place  of  the  attempted  crime  where  he  revealed 
that  he  could  not  kill  Marina’s  forebear  because  a  ghost  always  appeared 
before  him  in  the  boat. 

In  the  Takalo  material  as  well  as  in  Finnish  narratives  in  general,76  the 
most  frequently  told  part  consists  of  the  depictions  of  sign-phenomena,  their 
analysis  and  sometimes  also  the  description  of  the  observer’s  reactions  and 
of  the  interpretations  these  persons  presented.  The  event  suggested  by  a 
sign  was  usually  presented  with  a  few  words,  e.g.,  “Less  than  three  weeks 
passed  and  each  died,  father  and  son.”  Only  exceptionally  deaths  were  narrated 
at  length  —  as  was  the  case  in  the  memorate  about  the  murder  of  uncle  Tero 
Nikitin  (§  18.4.). 
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38.3.  Two  Basic  Models  and  Motifeme  Sequences.  The  majority  of  Marina 
Takalo’s  legends  and  rnemorates  may  be  delineated  through  utilizing  Dundes’s 
motifemes,  especially  the  units  Lack  —  Lack  Liquidated  (LL)  as  well  as 
Interdiction  —  Violation  —  Consequences  —  Attempted  Escape  (AE).77 
What  is  involved  in  these  narratives  is:  1.  the  upsetting  of  an  equilibrium 
(Lack,  Consequences)  manifesting  as  a  supernatural  phenomenon  or  some 
other  crisis,  2.  the  causes  of  the  upsetting  (Interdiction  —  Violation  or  the 
villainy  of  beings  in  the  immediate  vicinity),  and  3.  the  restoration  of  equi¬ 
librium,  often  through  supernatural  means  (LL  or  AE). 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Dundes’s  motifemes  are  often  suitable  for  the  depiction 
of  the  syntagmatic  structure  of  legends  for  they  are  in  fact  the  units  Tzvetan 
Todorov  delineated  as  the  basic  structure  characteristic  of  all  narratives. 
In  his  opinion,  the  last  complete  plot  consists  of  the  transition  from  a 
state  of  equilibrium  to  another.  An  ideal  narrative  begins  with  a  stabile 
situation  which  is  disturbed  by  a  force  of  some  kind.  The  result  is  a  situation 
of  disequilibrium.  The  equilibrium  is  re-established  through  action  in  the 
opposite  direction  performed  by  some  force.  This  second  state  of  equilibrium 
is  similar  to  the  first,  but  the  two  are  never  identical.78 

Scheme  I  has  the  pattern, 

Interdiction  (a  norm)  —  Violation  —  Supernatural  Consequences  (or  Lack). 
This  scheme  appears,  for  example,  among  the  following  legends  and  rnemorates 
of  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire: 

1.  A  housewife  bathes  late  on  Saturday  evening  and  does  work  on  the  Sabbath. 
An  old  man  came  and  gave  her  a  “real  thrashing.”  (§  19.5) 

2.  The  head  of  the  house  promised  himself  to  the  Evil  Spirit.  The  Evil  Ones  removed 
his  dead  body  from  the  coffin.  (The  same  scheme  is  also  found  in  other  legends 
about  dead  persons  who  had  led  wicked  lives.)  (§  20.7) 

3.  A  girl  goes  to  a  dance.  The  Evil  One  in  the  form  of  a  young  man  makes  her  dance 
until  she  faints.  (§  19.10) 

4.  A  child  is  cursed  during  a  game.  The  Evil  Spirit  takes  the  child  away.  (§  19.10) 

5.  Children  are  out  for  a  swim  and  mention  the  name  of  the  water  ruler,  Vetehine. 
The  floating  stump  on  which  they  sit  starts  to  drift  away.  (§  19.12) 

6.  When  a  girl  goes  to  “listen”  for  the  omens  of  the  coming  year’s  crops,  her  brother 
goes  to  play  some  pranks  on  her.  He  is  chopped  to  bits.  (§  26.5) 

7.  A  mother  has  slaughtered  her  child.  The  dead  child  cries  on  the  heath  and  reveals 
the  crime.  (§  20.11) 

8.  A  man  ploughs  unknowingly  on  Ascension  Day.  He  is  told  that  it  is  a  holy  day. 
That  part  of  the  field,  which  he  ploughed  after  being  noticed,  never  again  grows 
grain.  (§  21.2) 

9.  A  housewife  does  not  want  to  bear  children.  Her  unborn  children  make  their 
appearance  about  her  clabbered  milk  bowl.  (§  21.4) 

10.  A  young  man  mocks  Ukkone,  thunder.  Ukkone  flings  the  samovar  from  the  table. 
(§  21.5) 

11.  A  girl  steps  on  a  loaf  of  bread  in  order  to  protect  her  shoes.  She  sinks  down  inside 
the  earth.  (§  21.6) 

12.  A  corpse  is  buried  contrary  to  norms.  The  dead  person  appears  and  censures  his 
relatives.  (§  20.9) 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  experiencer  — -  the  hero  of  the  story  — -  the 
conclusion  of  the  above  legends  was  negative.  No  countermove  was  attempted 
in  order  to  escape  the  consequences  for  violating  a  norm.  However,  some  of 
Marina  Takalo’s  legends  contained  a  sequel  part  depicting  the  attempt  to 
recover  from  a  supernatural  mishap  which  had  upset  the  equilibrium.  In 
these  cases  the  structural  pattern  was  one  of  the 

Interdiction  —  Violation  —  Lack  —  Consequences  —  Attempted  Escape  — 
Lack  Liquidated  (when  an  attempt  is  successful). 

In  the  Takalo  material  legends  which  followed  this  second  pattern,  i.e. 
Scheme  II,  included  for  example  the  following: 

1.  Marina  Takalo’s  brother  does  not  conjure  when  he  comes  to  a  forest  sauna.  At 
night  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  sauna  begins  to  haunt.  Marina’s  brother  reacts 
fearlessly.  The  haunting  stops.  (§  19.7) 

2.  In  the  forest  the  boy  says  to  his  companions,  “Go  ahead,  the  Evil  Spirit  won’t 
take  me  from  here.”  The  Evil  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  fox  takes  him  away.  The  boy 
is  found,  but  he  is  still  under  the  rule  of  the  Evil  One.  A  wizard  is  fetched  to  set 
the  boy  aright.  The  wizard  succeeds  in  his  task.  (§  19.10) 

3.  A  daughter-in-law  curses  the  old  matriarch  of  the  house.  Yet  three  years  after 
her  death  the  old  woman  comes  to  eat  at  the  house.  A  stranger  comes  to  the  house 
and  makes  an  end  of  the  haunting.  (§  20.11) 

4.  A  corpse  is  buried  in  a  grave  where  the  bones  of  another  dead  lie.  The  dead  whose 
grave  is  occupied  starts  to  haunt.  The  haunting  ends  after  money  is  thrown  to 
the  restless  dead  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  grave  site.  (§  20.9) 

5.  An  old  maid  steals  money,  but  the  theft  is  blamed  upon  another.  After  her  death 
the  old  maid  gains  no  rest  but  appears  before  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  haunter 
confesses  her  crime  and  asks  the  lady  of  the  house  to  sing  certain  hymns.  The  woman 
does  so  and  the  haunting  ends.  (§  20.8) 

6.  A  young  man  is  killed  at  an  inn.  The  murder  is  covered  up  but  the  murdered 
begins  to  haunt.  A  few  men  talk  with  the  haunter  who  then  reveals  the  crime. 
The  circumstances  are  cleared  up.  (§  20.10) 

7.  A  maid  murders  an  infant  and  hides  the  body  in  the  oven.  Haunting  begins  in 
the  living  room.  An  old  Karelian  man  solves  the  mystery.  (§  20.11) 

38.4.  The  Correlation  between  Structure  and  Function.  The  basic  structural 
differences  described  above  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  function.  Scheme 
I  mostly  consists  of  warning  legends,  and  memorates  having  religious  actuality 
in  Oulankan  folk  belief.  Scheme  II,  on  the  other  hand,  places  the  main 
emphasis  up  on  the  exciting  adjustment  of  crises.  Functional  deviation  thus 
manifests  itself  on  the  level  of  the  syntagmatic  structures. 

Compared  with  the  legends  following  scheme  I,  those  of  the  second  group 
have  one  additional  basic  event,  namely  the  attemt  to  clarify  the  reasons 
for  the  state  of  disequilibrium,  which  manifests  itself  as  a  supernatural  phenom¬ 
enon.  There  also  are  more  dramatis  personae  here  than  in  the  legends 
of  group  I.  Those  have  only  two  main  characters,  viz. :  the  violator(s)  of 
a  norm  and  retributive  supernatural  forces.  The  supernatural  adversary  is 
not  always  defined.  For  example,  in  legend  no.  6  of  group  I,  the  narrator 
reports  that  the  girl’s  brother  is  chopped  to  bits.  The  narrator  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  who  does  the  avenging.  The  same  is  the  case  with  legends  8  and  1 1 
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of  group  I.  Of  the  supernatural  forces  in  group  I  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
one  is  the  Evil  Spirit.  The  other  supernatural  beings  are  usually  those  whose 
own  norms  have  been  violated:  Vetehine,  Ukkone,  some  dead-child  being 
or  other  dead,  and  some  “old  man”.  The  Evil  Spirit,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  operate  as  the  sanction  of  very  many  different  norms.  In  the  Takalo 
material  these  norms  are,  for  example,  the  first  commandment  —  promising 
oneself  to  the  Evil  Spirit,  the  interdiction  against  dancing,  cursing,  card 
playing,  the  drinking  of  spirits,  work  on  the  sabbath. 

In  legends  following  scheme  II  there  appears,  in  addition  to  the  roles 
mentioned  earlier  a  third  dramatis  personae,  namely  the  restorer  of  an  equi¬ 
librium  or  the  mediator,  as  the  Marandas  name  this  role  in  their  legend 
analyses  based  upon  Claude  Levi-Strauss’  scheme  for  myths.79  In  his  Morpho¬ 
logy  of  the  Folktale80  Vladimir  Propp  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  each 
dramatis  personae  need  not  correspond  to  any  particular  person  in  the  story. 
In  the  first  example  of  group  II  Marina  Takalo’s  brother  acted  both  as  the 
violator  of  a  norm,  experiencer  of  a  supernatural  phenomenon  and  restorer 
of  a  state  of  equilibrium:  He  did  not  conjure  (Interdiction  —  Violation), 
but  caused  the  haunting  to  stop  (AE  or  LL).  However,  in  legend  no.  2  an 
independent  person  without  any  other  function  in  the  story  appears  as  the 
mediator  —  wizard  Mikko  Kannijov  is  fetched.  Legend  no.  3  is  a  similar 
case.  There  a  male  houseguest  acts  as  the  mediator.  In  no.  4  there  is  no 
separate  mediator.  Here  the  violators  of  the  norm  themselves  re-establish 
the  equilibrium.  Mrs.  Takalo  expresses  the  action  in  the  passive:  “the  grave 
was  dug,”  “then  three  kopecks  were  taken  (there).” 

Legends  nos.  5,  6,  and  7  in  which  the  dead  haunt  are  set  apart  as  their 
own  sub-group  as  in  them  a  supernatural  phenomenon  (haunting)  is  not  as 
a  punishment  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  violator  of  a  norm  (a  thief 
or  assassin)  as  was  the  case  in  the  preceding  examples.  Many  legends  of  this 
type  have  not  as  clear  a  cautionary  function  as  do  those  following  scheme  I. 
In  legends  of  type  II  a  supernatural  phenomenon  serves  instead  as  an  indicator 
to  outside  observers.  From  among  this  group  is  found  a  person  who  disen¬ 
tangles  the  cause  of  the  haunting  and  who  restores  the  balance.  Regressions 
often  appear  in  narratives  of  this  type:  First  a  supernatural  occurrence  is 
described  and  only  after  that  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  state  of 
disequilibrium  is  classified.  In  the  cited  examples  the  actual  chronology  has 
been  followed  for  clarity’s  sake. 

Bremond  has  noted  that  in  determining  narrative  structure  one  should 
consider  with  reference  to  which  dramatis  personae  a  situation  is  examined. 
This  observation  is  well  warranted  in  the  case  of  numerous  legends  of  the 
haunting  person  type.81  In  certain  legends  of  the  haunting  dead  type  there 
are  numerous  simultaneous  states  of  disequilibrium:  A  dead  person  had  once 
violated  a  norm  or  norms  touching  upon  him  have  been  broken.  For  this 
reason  the  dead  does  not  gain  peace  (Lack).  His  haunting  disturbs  the  com¬ 
munity  (Lack).  When  the  cause  of  the  haunting  is  clarified,  a  compound 
restoration  of  the  balance  occurs:  Both  the  dead  being  and  the  community 
are  restored  to  normality. 

38.5.  Examples  of  Scheme  II:  The  Adjustment  of  Crisis.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  story  keeping  to  the  scheme,  Interdiction  —  Violation  — 
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Consequences  —  Lack  —  Attempted  Escape  —  Lack  Liquidated: 

The  party  was  on  the  move  walking  on  a  meadow,  on  the  burnt-over  field  of  Heponiitty 
when  the  boy  (Luppa  Porotkin)  was  left  behind.  The  girls  said  then,  “Walk,  walk,  or 
you’ll  be  left  behind!”  The  boy  answered,”  Just  go  ahead,  Piru  won’t  take  me  from  herel” 
The  others  went  three  dozen  metres  forward,  start  to  look  around:  The  boy’s  not  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  They  ran  to  the  same  place  where  they  had  just  talked  with  him,  but  he  isn’t 
to  be  found  anywhere.  They  shout,  nothing  is  heard.  The  girls  shouted  to  the  men,  “Come 
here!  Where  did  Luppa  go?”  Nowhere  is  the  boy  to  be  seen,  nothing  is  heard.  Onttoni 
Vasilei  shouted  and  an  answer  was  heard  from  the  edge  of  the  burned  field  kilometres  away. 
They  started  to  run;  they  ran  over  the  burned  field,  and  came  to  a  bog.  They  shouted, 
nothing  was  heard.  Again  Vasilei  shouted  and  whistled.  They  ran,  came  to  a  river,  and  on 
its  other  bank  was  a  swamp.  As  a  troop  they  started  to  go  down  along  the  riverbank  and 
went  to  the  cliff  of  Kapinkallio.  There  the  boy  walks  around  a  tree.  “Why  have  you  (Luppa 
Porotkin)  come  here?  What  brought  you  here?”  — -  “When  a  fox  came,  a  golden  fleck  on 
his  tail,  he  ordered  me  to  hold  on  to  it  and  the  fox  gallopped  away.”  And  the  boy  continued, 
“And  the  fox  said:  Throw  the  cross  off  your  neck!”  —  There  every  person  had  a  cross 
on  his  neck.  —  “Throw  the  cross  off  your  neck,  and  I’ll  throw  you  on  my  back  and  we’ll 
ford  the  river!”  That  was  a  big  river,  100  metres  wide.  “Three  times  he  spoke  and  ordered 
me  to  throw  the  cross  off  my  neck,  but  I  didn’t  throw  it.  It  said  that  it  can’t  take  me  on 
its  back  because  of  the  cross.”  No  doubt  that  cross  had  some  meaning.  When  the  men  started 
off,  they  pulled  the  boy  by  the  hands,  and  three  times  the  boy  plunged  backwards  and 
rose  up  quite  high  in  the  air.  The  boy  was  brought  home.  One  man  came  from  the  village 
—  it  was  Saturday  night  - — -  and  said:  “Are  you  Pirus  coming  back  now  at  last?”  They 
came  from  the  meadow  at  about  ten  at  night.  The  boy  started  to  laugh.  “Oho,  they  are 
coming  to  fetch  me  already!”  Then  he  went  home.  Mikko  Kannijov,  the  wizard  of  Oulanka 
village,  was  fetched.  He  quieted  the  boy.  They  started  to  sleep.  And  then  the  boy  t.  ied 
to  get  up;  he  looks,  looks  if  Kannijov  is  sleeping.  He  charges  towards  the  door.  Until  three 
in  the  morning  the  boy  tried  to  do  this,  then  he  calmed  down  and  slept  (17,  132). 


The  events  of  this  community  memorate  occurred  in  1905.  The  experiencer 
was  the  12  year  old  farm  hand  Luppa  Porotkin,  whom  Piru  led  away  in  a 
traditional  way  (§  19.10.);  and  the  witnesses  were  a  group  of  young  people 
from  Oulanka  village  including  their  leader  Onttoni  Vasilei.  Marina  Takalo 
hirst  heard  about  the  case  from  the  young  Oulankans  whom  the  experience 
deeply  affected.  Later,  on  the  way  to  a  mill,  she  met  Luppa  Porotkin  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  about  the  details  (968).  Mrs.  Takalo  remarked, 
“This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  at  all  that  sort  of  joke  or  tale”  (968).  The 
memorate  belonged  to  Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  and  she  told  it  often  and 
every  time  in  equal  detail,  even  repeating  the  same  words.  It  was  a  cautionary 
memorate  which  advised  one  not  to  swear  carelessly  in  the  woods  (271). 
The  supernatural  being  in  the  memorate  was  interpreted  to  be  Piru  firstly 
on  the  basis  of  the  role  configuration  of  the  animal  (a  fox  with  a  golden  heck 
on  its  tail),  secondly  by  the  fact  that  it  could  not  cross  the  river  because  the 
boy  had  a  cross  on  his  necks,  and  thirdly,  by  the  response  of  the  creature  to 
the  original  curse.  The  memorate  also  had  a  verihcative  function:  It  con¬ 
firmed  the  belief  that  Piru,  the  “bad  lot,”  exists  (132).  The  religious  significance 
of  the  memorate  for  Eastern  Christian  believers  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  demon- 
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strated  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  cross  they  wore  (cf.  §  16.  3.).  As  Mrs. 
Takalo  affirmed,  “The  cross  has  some  meaning.”  Mrs.  Takalo  told  me  that 
when  listeners  in  Finland  doubted  the  veracity  of  the  story,  she  had  added 
that  no  boy  could  run  so  fast  in  such  big  shoes  as  Luppa  Porotkin  did.  He 
had  namely  men’s  shoes  on. 

There  are  three  basic  units  of  plot  in  this  narrative,  viz.  1 .  the  cause 
of  the  disruption  of  equilibrium  (Interdiction  —  Violation,  i.e.,  Luppa 
Porotkin  mentions  the  name  of  the  Evil  Spirit  as  well  as  challenges  and 
disparages  it),  2.  the  manifestation  of  the  disturbance  of  the  state  of  balance 
(Consequences  or  Lack:  the  fox  carries  Luppa  away),  and  3.  the  restoration 
of  balance  through  Attempted  Escape  or  Liquidation  of  Lack  (a.  A  cross 
protects  Luppa,  b.  Mikko  Kannijov  sets  the  boy  aright).  Further,  the  legend 
contains  a  number  of  dramatis  personae:  the  disrupter  of  equilibrium  — 
Luppa  Porotkin,  the  experiencer  of  the  crisis  (a  supernatural  phenomenon) 
—  also  Luppa,  a  supernatural  adversary  - — -  the  Evil  One  manifesting  him¬ 
self  as  a  fox,  in  addition  a  mediator  —  wizard  Mikko  Kannijov,  and  observer- 
experiencers  —  an  Oulankan  youth  group. 

We  may  consider  yet  another  example  from  the  Takalo  material  of  a  group 
II  legend: 

An  old  woman  lived  in  a  cottage.  At  night  a  man  came  to  the  (outside  of  her)  door  and 
said,  “Notify  the  authorities  that  I’m  a  peddler  and  that  my  body  is  there  at  the  entrance 
of  the  alley  under  a  brushwood  pile.”  The  man  had  also  told  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  murderer:  such  and  such  a  man  is  at  work  in  the  sawmill,  who  has  put  him  there;  such 
clothing  etc.  At  first  the  old  woman  didn’t  take  any  notice  of  this.  Then  he  had  also  said : 
“On  the  other  side  is  a  child’s  body.”  Even  of  this  the  old  woman  didn’t  take  any  notice. 
The  ghost  came  on  the  second  night.  Still  the  grandma  didn’t  go  to  notify.  On  the  third 
night  the  same  things  repeated  themselves.  The  figure  said,  “Yes  you  must  go  to  notify 
the  authorities.”  At  this  the  grandma  thought  that  it  would  do  no  harm  even  if  she  went. 
She  went  and  notified.  The  child’s  body  was  found  on  the  other  side.  The  murderer  was  at 
work  at  the  sawmill  and  he  was  identified  on  the  basis  of  his  clothes.  He  confessed  his  deed 
and  was  caught.  After  that  the  ghost  didn’t  come  to  speak  with  the  grandma  (405). 


Here  again  there  are  three  basic  units  of  plot  structure:  1.  the  reason  for 
the  disruption  of  equilibrium  (Interdiction  —  Violation  or  treachery,  specifi¬ 
cally:  a  murder,  and  the  corpse  outside  hallowed  ground),  2.  the  manifestation 
ol  the  disruption  of  the  balance  (Consequences  or  Lack:  a  ghost  appears), 
and  3.  equilibrium  is  reinstated  (Attempted  Escape  or  Lack  Liquidated: 
an  old  woman  reports  the  matter  and  the  murderer  is  caught).  The  legend’s 
dramatis  personae  are  the  disturber  of  the  balance  —  the  murderer,  the  ex¬ 
periencer  of  the  crisis  (a  supernatural  event)  —  the  old  woman,  a  supernatural 
opponent  —  the  haunting  dead  person,  and  last  the  mediator  —  the  same 
old  woman. 

38.6.  Disequilibrium  and  the  Restoration  of  Equilibrium.  The  scheme  Lack  — 
Lack  Liquidated  can  be  used  for  delineating  legends  where  the  disturbance 
ol  equilibrium  manifesting  itself  as  a  supernatural  phenomenon  is  not  caused 
by  the  breach  ol  norm,  e.g.,  dead  being  legends  in  which  the  cause  of  haunting 
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is  not  presented.  Thus,  Interdiction  —  Violation  does  not  here  precede  a 
state  of  disequilibrium.  Narratives  of  this  type  concentrate  upon  depicting 
how  a  supernatural  phenomenon  is  to  be  got  rid  of.  An  example  of  this  type 
is  “The  Cow  is  Your  Payment”  legend.  Marina  Takalo’s  legends  and  mem- 
orates  very  often  explain  the  causes  of  supernatural  phenomena. 

In  the  case  of  legends  there  is  reason  to  remember  that  the  same  content 
unit  may  be  fixed  as  different  structural  units  depending  upon  its  relationship 
to  other  units  of  the  narrative.  One  might  well  compare  this  redefining  with 
Propp’s  concept  of  assimilation .82  For  example,  the  content  unit,  “N.N.  sees 
the  spirit  of  the  mill,”  can  constitute  a  simple  depiction  of  a  supernatural 
phenomenon  and  need  not  be  accompanied  by  a  clarification  of  the  reasons 
for  its  manifestation  or  by  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  phenomenon  from 
the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  a  narrative  telling  that  an  experiencer 
went  to  a  mill  to  have  kernels  ground  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday  and 
saw  at  this  time  the  mill  spirit  may  be  depicted  by  the  scheme  Interdiction 

—  Violation  —  Consequences.  In  this  story  the  seeing  of  the  guardian  spirit 
is  a  punishment  for  the  breaking  of  a  norm.  Furthermore,  a  legend  relating 
how  a  man  defeated  and  expelled  a  mill  spirit  (e.g.  the  legend  “Have  You 
Seen  a  Bigger  Mouth?”)  must  be  represented  by  the  scheme,  state  of  dis¬ 
equilibrium  —  equilibrium  restored  or  L  — -  LL.  The  size  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  units  varies  greatly  in  legends.  In  particular  the  motifeme  pairs 
Interdiction  —  Violation  are  left  in  many  cases  with  a  brief  mention,  for 
example,  “A  certain  woman  always  done  chores  on  the  sabbath.”  The  most 
frequently  employed  units  are  Lack  and  Lack  Liquidated  or  Consequences 
and  Attempted  Escape. 

Wizard  legends  (§  28)  make  up  their  own  group  among  depictions  of  dis¬ 
equilibrium  and  restoration  of  equilibrium.  In  many  wizard  legends  crises 
do  not  actualize  as  experiences  of  the  supernatural  —  as  encounters  with 
the  Evil  Spirit,  some  guardian  spirit,  dead  being  or  numen,  rather  they 
manifest  as  “real”  states  of  disequilibrium,  e.g.  as  theft,  illness,  the  disappear¬ 
ance  or  death  of  animals.  Contrary  to  the  case  with  most  cautionary  legends, 
crises  do  not  result  so  much  from  the  experiencer’s  personal  violations  of 
norms  as  from  the  hostile  actions  (cursing,  conjury,  coveting,  etc.)  of  the 
members  of  the  community  comprised  of  close  relatives  and  neighbours. 
Some  wizard  mentioned  by  name  usually  acts  as  the  mediator.  Less  often 
the  experiencers  of  the  crisis  themselves  or  some  chance  passer-by  do  so 
as  is  the  case  in  the  legends  following  the  Interdiction  —  Violation  —  Con¬ 
sequences  —  Attempted  Escape  Scheme. 

All  crisis  rites  may  incidently  be  represented  by  Dundes’s  L  —  LL  scheme. 
An  example  of  a  memorate  with  such  a  rite  has  been  cited  in  §  9.4.  The 
three  basic  units  of  plot  structure  of  this  examplary  memorate  are:  1.  the 
reason  for  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  —  treachery:  a  mother  curses, 
2.  the  manifestation  of  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  —  Lack:  Olli  Takalo’s 
sickness,  3.  equilibrium  is  restored  —  LL:  a.  Kormila  Nikitin  attempts  but 
fails  to  heal  Olli,  b.  Vaseli  of  the  Sakune  house  (§  28.5.)  succeeds.  The 
dramatis  personae  of  this  legend  are  the  upsetter  of  the  state  of  equilibrium 

—  Olli  Takalo’s  mother,  the  experiencer  of  the  crisis  —  Olli,  the  mediators 

—  a.  wizard  Kormila  Nikitin,  b.  wizard  Vaseli  of  the  Sakune  household, 
and  lastly  as  the  observer-experiencer  —  Marina  Takalo. 

21 


K.  CONCLUSION 


39.  CHOICE  AND  EXCHANGE  OF  TRADITION 

39.1.  The  Annual  Cycle  of  Economic  and  Societal  Life  in  Locality.  Marina  Takalo 
was  enculturated  into  the  Karelian  regional  culture  which  was  a  prevailing 
system  in  her  White  Sea  Karelian  home  parish  at  the  turn  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  Ecologically,  Oulanka  belonged  to  the  subarctic  habitat 
where  the  natural  household  system  was  that  of  combined  economy:  the 
great  risks  arising  from  severe  and  unpredictable  climatic  conditions  were 
eliminated  by  the  numerous  alternative  means  of  livelihood.  In  that  kind 
of  economy  the  necessary  means  of  livelihood  were  earned  in  an  annually 
variable  way  from  all  the  possible  alternatives. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  periodicity  of  the  working  and  festival  periods. 
The  alternation  between  work  and  festivity  was  regulated  so  that  each  intense 
working  period  was  started  and  ended  by  calendrical  rites  including  abundance 
of  food  and  festivities.  The  most  important  festival  periods  were  around  1. 
Christmastide,  2.  Easter  and  the  beginning  of  the  summer  working  period 
following  it,  3.  local  summer  praasniekkas  in  mid-summer,  4.  the  free  time 
of  two  weeks  between  the  end  of  the  summer  working  period  and  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  period.  This  alternation  also  regulated  societal  life  by  forming 
and  making  public  the  systems  of  reciprocity  in  the  locality.  The  ecosystem 
was  thus  connected  with  the  various  forms  of  interaction,  for  example  with 
the  social  and  religious  fields  of  the  locality. 

Ecosystem  and  economy  were  manifested  in  many  ways  in  Karelian  ethnic 
religion.  The  household  system  regulated  social  structure  by  shaping  competing 
groups  of  reference  with  their  aggressive  and  hostile  ingroup  —  outgroup 
attitudes.  Because  of  the  abundance  of  the  alternative  means  of  livelihood 
and  landownership  problems,  the  same  household  could  belong  to  different 
groups  of  reference  in  the  case  of  different  economic  activities.  This  kind  of 
overlapping  situation  proved  conflicts  because  e.g.  agriculture,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  reindeer  breeding,  hunting  and  fishing  conditioned  different  mem¬ 
bership  groups  in  the  same  community.  The  dominant  frame  of  reference 
was  not  the  common  success  of  the  means  of  livelihood  in  the  locality,  but 
instead  the  luck  of  one’s  own  group.  The  success  in  cattle  raising,  hunting, 
fishing,  etc.,  was  thus  measured  and  evaluated  according  to  whether  one’s 
group  gained  more  than  a  comparison  group-of-reference.  The  common 
explanation  for  the  bad  luck  was  witchcraft  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
competing  group.  The  economic  success  of  one’s  own  group  was  in  the 
interest  of  every  member.  Group  solidarity  was  maintained  by  calendrcial 
rites  repeated  periodically  in  the  annual  cycle. 

39.2.  Division  of  Labour  and  Transmission  of  Culture.  The  extended  family, 
consisting  of  several  nuclear  families  and  other  relatives  living  together  was 
still  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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20th  century,  the  prevailing  domestic  institution  in  White  Sea  Karelia.  In 
that  kind  of  family  unit  there  were  more  possibilities  for  division  of  labour 
between  family  members  than  in  nuclear  family  consisting  only  of  parents 
and  children.  The  system  was  patriarchal  having  the  eldest  grandfather  as 
its  chairman.  The  division  of  labour  favoured  the  perseverence  of  conservative 
cultural  traits;  cultural  continuity  was  strong  in  Karelian  society.  In  general, 
child  care  as  well  as  the  enculturation  and  socialization  of  the  youngest 
generation  belonged  to  the  tasks  of  the  eldest  members  of  the  family  unit. 
Social  control  was  effective  in  communities  with  members  from  four,  sometimes 
even  five  successive  generations.  The  importance  of  the  vertical  family  tra¬ 
dition  in  the  cultural  knowledge  of  Marina  Takalo  can  be  explained  by  this 
labour  of  division  concerning  teaching  and  upbringing  functions  in  the  exten¬ 
ded  family.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  Marina  Takalo  in  many  cases 
gathered  her  information  over  cne  or  even  two  generations.  Her  most  im¬ 
portant  teacher  of  ancient  Karelian  culture  was  her  paternal  aunt  Olonja 
Nikitin  who  transmitted  to  Marina  Takalo  old  Karelian  tradition  elements 
until  her  death  in  1898. 

The  division  of  labour  was  organized  in  different  ways  according  to  the 
means  of  livelihood.  Agriculture  was  arranged  by  the  mir:  it  demanded 
common  decisions  and  co-operation  inside  the  locality.  Cattle  were  raised 
by  extended  families.  That  was  a  natural  solution  in  White  Sea  Karelia 
where  the  living  rooms  of  the  family  unit  were  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
cowshed.  Local  fishing  belonged  to  the  duties  of  women,  except  for  dam 
fishing.  Hunting  was  men’s  work.  There  was  a  certain  periodicity  in  the 
division  of  labour.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  with  numerous  manifest 
and  latent  functions  and  dysfunctions  in  economic  and  societal  life  was  the 
fact  that  most  men  were  absent  from  the  locality  during  winter  time  because 
of  peddlery  and  transient  jobs.  During  that  period  many  men’s  duties  were 
maintained  by  women.  For  that  reason,  women  generally  transmitted  more 
household  techniques  including  the  corresponding  ritual  knowledge. 

In  the  case  of  Marina  Takalo  the  most  important  teacher  of  working 
techniques  as  well  as  the  ritual  knowledge  connected  with  them  was  her 
mother  Stepanie  Nikitin.  This  interaction  was  very  intimate  during  Marina 
Takalo’s  youth:  she  was  the  only  daughter  at  home,  even  the  only  growing 
girl  in  the  whole  hamlet.  These  techniques  were  transmitted  during  daily 
domestic  duties  performed  by  mother  and  daughter  together.  The  rites  of 
crisis  were  actualized  by  real  situations  of  crisis  either  in  human  life  or  house¬ 
hold. 

The  ecosystem  split  Oulankan  family  lines  into  competing  in-  and  out¬ 
groups.  The  information  transmitted  by  Mrs.  Takalo  clearly  shows  that 
aggressive  in-group  attitudes  were  strongest  inside  family  lines,  e.g.  because 
of  disputes  caused  by  divisions  of  inheritance  as  well  as  landownership  prob¬ 
lems.  The  whole  family  line  seems  to  manifest  itself  as  a  unified  solidary  group 
of  reference  almost  solely  in  the  traditional  system  of  rites  of  passage.  In  the 
economic  sector  of  life,  the  households  of  the  same  family  line  usually  formed 
oppositional  comparison  groups  of  reference  with  hostile  attitudes  to  each 
other. 

Social  competition  and  the  making  of  comparisons  belonged  to  everyday 
interaction  in  the  locality.  Every  occupational  group  had  to  take  precautions 
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to  protect  itself  against  expected  crisis  situations  by  acquiring  the  necessary 
competence  in  practical  ritual  techniques.  It  was  necessary  for  the  groups 
to  take  care  of  the  continuity  of  the  tradition  by  organizing  internal  professional 
training.  That  touched  not  only  upon  effective  outputs  of  work  but  also  upon 
the  teaching  of  those  ritual  techniques  actualized  in  crisis  situations  or  in 
the  context  of  the  annual  cycle.  The  information  passed  on  by  Mrs.  Takalo 
clearly  indicates  that  Vienan  people  already  in  their  early  childhood,  learned 
to  know  that  they  were  dealing  with  very  delicate  matters  when  they  were 
performing  daily  chores.  The  luck  of  the  group  was  felt  to  be  so  important 
that  an  individual  had  to  learn  to  act  in  a  way  corresponding  to  traditional 
role  expectations.  He  or  she  also  had  to  observe  with  suspicion  the  affairs 
and  measures  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  competing  group  and  to 
keep  quiet  about  matters  concerning  the  good  luck  or  bad  luck  of  his  own 
group  of  reference.  These  features  characteristic  of  that  culture  and  locality 
seem  to  have  crucially  affected  the  formation  of  individual  world  views, 
religiosity  as  well  as  of  personalities  as  the  case  of  Marina  Takalo  confirms. 

39.3.  Ritual  Role  Repertoires  of  the  Human  Life  Cycle.  In  Vienan  culture, 
the  family  line  was  responsible  for  organizing  the  ritual  sequence  of  the  life 
cycle.  Rites  of  passage  most  frequently  occurred  in  the  three  important 
phases  oflife,  i.e.  in  1.  birth  and  naming,  2.  wedding  and  marriage,  3.  death 
and  burial.  At  the  same  time  when  an  individual  was  transferred  from  one 
social  status  to  another,  the  ritual  also  made  public  the  reorganized  constella¬ 
tion  of  social  relationships  in  the  family  line.  The  family  legalized  the  first 
status  as  well  as  membership  of  the  child  born  into  it.  It  also  organized  the 
“marital  transaction”  around  one  of  its  members  with  the  representatives 
of  another  family  line.  The  family  also  took  care  of  the  ancestor  cult  concerning 
the  “dead  of  the  family.” 

Ritual  behaviour  connected  with  the  status  changes  of  an  individual  was 
in  White  Sea  Karelia  strictly  patterned  action.  The  specialists,  “initiated” 
to  their  function,  c.g.  midwives,  baptizers,  spokesmen,  singers  and  lamenters 
at  weddings,  deathwatch  keepers,  death  lamenters,  directed  the  performance 
of  the  ceremonies  in  which  there  was  not  too  much  place  for  individual 
emotions  unless  in  the  framework  of  the  ritual  pattern.  Technical  skills  and 
ritual  knowledge  thus  seemed  to  belong  together  and  so  define  the  criteria 
of  a  role  repertoire;  the  skills  as  well  as  the  ritual  techniques  and  the  religious 
knowledge  were  a  precondition  with  a  special  religious  status.  One  reason 
for  the  abundance  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  comprehensive  religious  knowledge  is  the 
fact  that  during  her  life  she  met  many  specialists  with  different  role  repertoires. 
For  that  reason,  her  own  repertoire  is  a  collection  of  several  role  repertoires. 

Rites  of  passage  as  well  as  collective  calendrical  and  crisis  rites  were  per¬ 
formed  by  religious  specialists  possessing  their  own  role  repertoires.  Ritual 
behaviour  was  to  a  large  extent  programmed,  strictly  controlled,  stereotyped 
activity  led  by  “initiated”,  authorized  persons.  A  prerequisite  of  a  speciality 
was  the  acceptance  of  the  community  as  well  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  tradition  received  through  teaching  and  upbringing  into  that  role.  The 
former  occupant  of  the  status  and  role  (e.g.  wizard,  sorcerer,  keeper  of  calendar 
stick,  lamenter,  leading  singer,  midwife,  body  washer)  elected  her  successor 
and  took  care  of  the  continuation  of  the  tradition  by  teaching  her  incumbent 
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the  required  ritual  techniques.  The  greatest  competence  demanded  in  life 
and  in  economic  crises  manifested  itself  in  the  framework  of  the  wizard  in¬ 
stitution.  The  examination  of  the  sources  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  pathology  as  well 
as  incantations  indicated  that  specialization  usually  was  by  local  settlement 
or  even  by  family.  Only  the  most  serious  crisis  situations  of  a  collective  character 
presupposed  resorting  to  the  aid  of  a  district  wizard.  This  status  belonged 
in  northern  Viena  to  the  Old  Man  of  Katoslampi  who  lived  in  Pistojarvi 
parish. 

The  continuation  of  the  tradition  in  the  case  of  the  rites  of  passage  was 
organized  so  that  an  aging  lamenter  or  cantor  prompted  younger  women  to 
sing  in  chorus  or  to  accompany  her  lamenting.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Marina 
Takalo  had  learned  the  wedding  runes  and  laments  which  belonged  to  her 
repertoire  in  old  age.  The  practice  was  such  that  a  person  “initiated”  to 
her  role  had  charge  of  that  role  and  its  functions  as  long  as  he  or  she  was 
able.  Thus  Marina  Takalo  did  not  yet  in  White  Sea  Karelia  attain  such  an 
age  or  such  a  status  of  tradition  bearer  that  her  community  would  have 
used  her  as  a  master  of  collective  ceremonies.  Role  bearers  older  than  her 
were  still  alive  and  supervised  the  ritual,  although  many  of  them  had  already 
conveyed  their  knowledge  to  Mrs.  Takalo.  During  her  Vienan  period,  she 
occupied  certain  by-roles  in  the  framework  of  certain  rites  of  passage,  such 
as  those  of  midwifery  and  the  wedding  ceremonies.  The  healing  practised 
by  Mrs.  Takalo  in  Viena  Karelia  was  by  nature  individualistic  or  manifested 
itself  in  the  family.  During  her  first  emigrant  period  in  Finland  (i.e.,  the  years 
between  1922 — 42)  she  was  rather  passive  in  regard  to  Karelian  culture. 
Thus,  the  roles  of  midwife,  deathwatch  keeper,  body  washer  and  death 
lamenter  were  not  actualized  before  her  latter  emigrant  period  in  Finland 
between  1944  and  the  year  of  her  death.  Some  of  her  role  repertoires  were 
never  needed  in  practice.  So  was  the  case  with  her  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  Vienan  wedding  drama. 

39.4.  Basic  Channels  of  Tradition  Communication.  Because  of  illiteracy,  Marina 
Takalo’s  gathering  of  information  as  well  as  her  formation  and  transformation 
of  knowledge  were  totally  oral  processes.  The  exchange  of  tradition  thus 
demanded  contact  with  someone.  Tradition  information  was  transmitted 
in  those  verbal  communication  situations  which  took  place  in  the  interaction 
among  certain  social  groups.  Thus  the  duration  and  cohesiveness  of  the  contacts 
correlated  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tradition  messages  transmitted 
in  these  reciprocity  systems.  In  the  case  of  Marina  Takalo  her  childhood 
family  was  the  most  important  unit  of  teaching  as  well  as  upbringing. 

Of  the  communication  patterns  presented  in  §  2.2,  the  well-organized  wheel 
presupposing  authoritative  specialists  and  cohesive  leadership,  was  the  most 
widely  actualized  form  of  intercourse  in  Vienan  ritual  contexts  (cf.  the  previous 
chapter).  This  kind  of  communication  manifested  itself  in  the  case  of  family 
pedagogics  directed  by  Iivana  Nikitin  in  his  extended  family.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  he  transmitted  tradition  elements  belonging  either  to  Eastern 
Orthodox  Christianity  or  to  the  norms  and  customs  of  the  Old  Believers. 
Similarly  he  taught  ritual  and  ethic  behaviour  which  actualized  in  the  annual 
cycle,  or  transmitted  myths,  aetiological  and  warning  legends,  etc.,  in  his 
family.  Collective  performances  of  pastime  folklore  (public  folk-talc  telling, 
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joiku  chanting,  playing  quess  games,  dance-song  singing,  etc.)  favoured  the 
circle,  the  active,  unorganized,  leaderless  pattern  of  communication. 

The  chain  and  the  Y  actualized  in  the  case  of  most  prose  narratives.  We 
must,  however,  take  into  account  the  fact  that  stories  with  aetiological, 
religious,  verificative,  warning  and  pedagogical  functions  sometimes  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  in  the  form  of  the  wheel  (the  educational  event  led  by  an 
authoritative  bearer  of  tradition).  Mutual  face-to-face  interaction  was,  as  a 
rule,  presupposed  by  those  narrative  events  in  which  an  individual  reported 
either  supernatural  experience  in  a  memorate  or  her  profane,  idiosyncratic 
experience  in  the  form  of  a  chronicate.  Marina  Takalo’s  social  relationships 
channelled  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  accumulation  of  just  her  memorate, 
chronicate  as  well  as  legend  tradition. 

Especially  in  transmitting  memorates  and  chronicates,  every  narrative 
occasion  appears  to  be  a  unique,  once-occurring  event.  In  the  case  of  these 
genres,  there  seems  to  prevail  a  certain  kind  of  principle  of  “proprietory 
rights.”  This  meant  in  Vienan  practice  that  an  individual  had  in  general  a 
right  to  speak  about  personal  supernatural  experiences  or  those  of  one  of 
her  intimate  relations  or  acquaintances.  It  was  characteristic  that  Mrs. 
Takalo  tried  to  come  as  near  the  experiental  situation  as  possible  in  the  case 
of  every  memorate  she  knew.  She  systematically  looked  for  possibilities  to 
discuss  either  with  the  experiencer  or  with  the  previous  informant  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  details  which  remained  unclear  in  the  former  narration. 
In  the  case  of  the  Takalo  tradition  it  was  possible  to  conclude  that  in  mem¬ 
orates  there  were  regularly  two  links  at  the  most  in  the  chain  between  the  ex¬ 
periencer  and  the  last  narrator;  that  is  to  say,  the  experiencer  was  the  first 
and  Mrs.  Takalo  was  at  most  the  fourth.  Thus  the  identification  of  memorates 
as  well  as  chronicates  requires  both  the  analysis  of  the  experiental  situation 
as  well  as  the  transmission  process. 

In  the  case  of  Marina  Takalo,  the  accumulation  of  memorate,  chronicate 
and  legend  tradition  appears  to  have  taken  place  both  on  the  vertical  and 
on  the  horizontal  levels.  Decisive  in  many  cases  was  the  fact  that  Marina 
Takalo  was  a  connecting  link  between  different  social  groups  and,  when 
living  in  Finland,  also  between  various  cultures. 

The  Takalo  study  was  folkloristic  insofar  as  the  object  of  special  attention 
was  oral  communication  and  the  genres  comprising  it.  In  the  course  of  a 
decade  (1959 — 1969),  the  memorized  knowledge  and  folklore  of  Mrs.  Takalo 
was  taperecorded  in  its  entirety.  Mrs.  Takalo’s  folklore  repertoire  contained 
all  the  major  genres  of  both  Viena-Karelian  and  Finnish  culture.  For  that 
reason  it  was  possible  to  examine  the  transmission  mechanisms  and  channels 
typical  of  various  genres. 


40.  PERSONALITY,  RELIGION,  AND  WORLD  VIEW 

40.1.  The  Life  History  and  Identification  Process.  The  Takalo  study  was 
anthropological,  i.a.,  in  the  sense  that  it  attached  special  attention  upon  the 
relationships  between  culture,  personality,  and  environment.  The  research 
concerning  the  individual  was  likewise  holistic  and  centered  on  the  problems 
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of  the  individual  in  the  respective  cultural  background.  Attention  was  focussed 
on  such  an  individual  who  in  sociology  has  received  the  name  “tradition- 
oriented  personality.”  Such  a  person  chooses  and  decides  according  to  tra¬ 
ditional  opinions,  manners  and  observances,  because  “it’s  always  been  done 
that  way.”  As  a  tradition-oriented  personality  Mrs.  Takalo  was  an  appro¬ 
priate  object  of  research  for  studying,  how  an  individual  receives,  preserves, 
and  transmits  oral  tradition  in  a  partly  nonliterate  subculture.  Because  of 
her  minority  identities,  her  life  history,  world  view  and  tradition  repertoire 
were  also  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  acculturation  and  identification. 
Marina  Takalo’s  life  history  was  divided  (§  8.9.)  into  12  parts,  each  of  which 
could  be  studied  as  significant  phases  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  life 
cycle  and  from  that  of  cultural  contacts  which  influenced  her  tradition 
knowledge.  Below  her  life  history  is  dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view 
of  acculturation  and  identification  processes.  Consequently  it  is  possible  to 
differentiate  between  four  main  periods. 


1890 

98 

1st  Time  in  Karelia 

1904 

10 

Escape  to  Finland  22 

Emigrant 
Period  I 


2nd  Time  in  Karelia  42 

Evacuation  44 

Emigrant  56 

Period  II 

70 


1.  Vertical 
Enculturation 

2.  Horizontal 
Socialization 


3.  Acculturation 

into  Finnish  Culture 
Isolation 
Deculturation 
from  Karelian 
Tradition 


4.  Reorientation 


5.  Inconscious 
Revitalization 

6.  Conscious 
Reproduction 


Homogenous 
Norm  Pressure 


Anomy 


Re-enculturation 
into  Karelian  Tradition 


The  first  phase  includes  her  time  in  Karelia  (32  years).  In  her  childhood 
she  was  enculturated  and  socialized  into  Viena  Karelian  culture  with  Ortho¬ 
dox  Christianity.  Norm  pressure  can  be  considered  to  have  been  rather 
homogenous.  In  her  childhood,  she  was  taken  care  of  her  grandparents’  gener¬ 
ation  (until  1898),  later  by  her  parents  (1898—1910).  Thus,  we  can  speak 
of  vertical  enculturation  and  socialization  into  1.  the  culture  of  the  grand¬ 
parent’s  generation  in  the  extended  family,  and  later  2.  into  the  parent’s 
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culture  in  the  nuclear  family.  The  process  of  horizontal  socialization  began 
later,  in  the  case  of  Marina  Takalo  with  her  work  in  timber  camps,  and 
went  on  when  she  moved  to  her  husband’s  home  in  Oulanka  in  1910.  Then 
she  looked  at  life  and  her  Umwelt  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  responsible 
wife  and  mother  in  her  own  nuclear  family.  The  escape  to  Finland  in  1922 
constituted  a  decisive  change  in  her  life.  Then  she  turned  into  a  representative 
of  a  national,  religious,  and  ethnic  minority.  Under  her  first  emigrant  period 
(lasting  20  years  from  1922  to  1942)  she  was  under  the  pressure  of  strong 
accu  turation  and  anomy  (heterogenous  norm  pressure).  She,  with  her 
family,  was  isolated  from  her  cultural  roots.  The  family  experienced  difficulties 
in  finding  places  to  live.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  moved  their 
place  of  accomodation  over  30  times.  In  this  phase,  Karelian  tradition  was 
latent,  and  the  process  of  deculturation  was  strong.  The  next  turning  point 
was  their  two  years’  period  in  Oulanka  during  the  Second  World  War.  That 
time  meant  a  reorientation  into  the  cultural  heritage  she  knew  from  her 
home  districts.  The  second  emigrant  period  can  be  divided  into  two  sections: 
in  the  former  stage,  her  re-enculturation  manifested  itself  as  an  inconscious 
revitalization  of  Karelian  cultural  elements,  in  the  latter  phase  —  after  having 
become  well-known  as  a  rune  singer  and  storyteller  —  as  a  conscious  recol¬ 
lection  and  reproduction  process. 

Mrs.  Takalo  was  a  representative  of  the  first  emigrant  generation.  It  was 
characteristic  of  her  to  identify  herself  strongly  with  her  ethnic  minority. 
One  of  her  children,  daughter  Stepanie,  remained  in  Karelia  and  thus  escaped 
the  problem  of  acculturation  into  Finnish  culture  which  her  three  other 
children  had.  The  latter  three  followed  their  parents  to  Finland  and  later 
married  Finns.  The  minority  identification  thus  became  ’mixed’  (§  3.3.). 
Olavi  Takalo’s  family  seemed  consciously  to  preserve  some  features  of  Karelian 
culture,  even  as  late  as  the  third  generation.  One  reason  for  this  perseverence 
was  that  Marina  Takalo  gained  respect  for  her  Karelian  cultural  knowledge 
at  the  time  when  Olavi  Takalo’s  family  was  founded.  Marina  Takalo  also 
had  very  frequent  and  intimate  contacts  with  the  family  of  her  youngest  son. 
Olavi  Takalo  had  experienced  with  her  parents  the  period  of  tradition  revital¬ 
ization  in  Oulanka  and  afterwards.  The  families  of  her  other  children  became 
assimilated  in  the  third  generation. 

In  White  Sea  Karelia,  Marina  Takalo  was  enculturated  and  socialized 
into  the  conservative  sub-culture  of  Eastern  Christianity  prevailing  there. 
In  that  culture  traditional  interpretations  directed  social  behaviour,  people’s 
attitudes  and  the  articulation  of  the  individual  world  view.  Marina  Takalo 
however,  did  not  give  up  her  home  culture  and  the  religiosity  represented 
by  it,  although  she  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  as  an  emigrant  in  Finland. 
In  the  first  phase,  she  was  rapidly  deculturating  from  Karelian  culture.  In 
the  second  stage,  re-identification  with  her  Karelian  culture  and  Orthodox 
religion  were  the  predominant  processes  of  her  personality  development. 

40.2.  I  he  Choice  between  Religious  Identities.  Religious  exchange  contains 
both  the  collective  and  person-to-person  communication  as  the  result  of 
which  religious  information  is  passed  on  either  in  groups  or  from  individual 
to  individual.  In  the  sphere  of  a  society,  selection  is  a  social  process.  Here 
social  control  is  based  upon  the  collective  tradition,  and  the  influence  of 
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authoritative  bearers  of  tradition  is  of  special  importance.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  an  individual,  a  religious  choice  denotes  the  process  in  which  an 
individual  (to  be  sure  also  socially  controlled  and  under  pressure  from  the 
collective  tradition)  selects  the  elements  for  her  own  religion  and  world  view. 
In  this  respect,  the  religion  of  Marina  Takalo  is  an  autcome  of  individualistic 
choice,  an  idiosyncratic  system  reflecting  the  depth  structure  of  her  personality 
and  unique  life  experiences.  It  is  natural  that  a  constellation  of  this  kind,  in 
its  details,  deviates  from  the  view  of  the  religious  membership  group. 

In  the  case  of  Marina  Takalo,  the  problem  was  more  complicated  because 
she  changed  her  religious  membership  group  during  her  life.  Marina  Takalo 
obtained  her  first  religious  status  when  she  was  baptized  into  the  Tuhkane 
group,  the  predominant  Raskolnik  caste  in  northern  Viena  in  the  19th  century. 
One’s  religious  membership  group  depended  on  the  status  of  the  baptizer. 
Marina  Takalo  was  baptized  by  a  Tuhkane  layman  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Orthodox  priest  of  Oulanka  parish  was  also  present  during  the  baptismal 
rite  and  even  became  her  godfather.  Baptizing  as  a  Tuhkane  was  the  most 
common  arrangement  in  Oulanka  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  In  the 
Nikitin  family  line  it  was  the  only  alternative  which  came  into  question. 
The  Nikitins  namely  represented  old  Raskolnik  tradition  from  whose  midst 
many  local  leaders  were  elected  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
onwards.  The  first  head  of  the  Vanhatalo  estate,  Ijona  Nikitin,  was  a  lay 
preacher  for  the  Tuhkanes;  at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  office  was  held  by 
Huotari  Nikitin. 

The  viero  system  had  many  manifest  and  latent  functions  and  dysfunctions 
in  Vienan  communities.  The  most  important  manifest  functions  were  actualized 
in  the  norms  concerning  ritual  purity,  e.g.,  the  separation  of  bowls.  Thus, 
the  supporters  of  the  Old  Belief  groups  ate  from  their  own  dishes  and  at  a 
different  time  than  the  members  of  other  groups.  The  vieros  had  their  own 
places  of  cult  (the  chasounas  of  the  Old  Believers,  the  church  of  the  Orthodox 
Mierolaines)  and  their  own  religious  leaders  (the  laymen  preachers  of  the 
Old  Believers,  the  priest  of  the  Orthodox  Church).  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
many  Oulankan  people  left  the  more  severe  norms  of  the  Old  Belief  and  were 
converted  over  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  Women  preserved  in  general  their 
religious  status  longer  than  men.  One  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  division  of 
labour.  Because  of  their  domestic  duties,  women  were  tied  in  their  home 
milieu  at  the  same  time  when  men  moved  around  in  transient  work,  not 
only  in  Karelia  but  also  abroad,  for  example  peddling  in  the  Aland  Islands 
and  fishing  off  the  Finnmark  coast.  Thus  many  men  gave  up  their  previous 
viero  status  to  avoid  the  practical  difficulties  which  were  caused  by  the  strict 
dining  norms  in  foreign  environments  (e.g.,  carrying  a  bowl  and  eating 
separately).  So  Marina  Takalo’s  father  Iivana  Nikitin,  a  former  peddler, 
was  a  Mierolaine  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely  he  that  took 
care  of  the  teaching  of  religious  norms  and  customs  in  his  home  —  which 
norms  and  customs  often  followed  the  Old  Belief  praxis.  Marina  Takalo 
left  her  Old  Viero  status  when  she  —  in  her  early  teens  —  during  a  boat 
trip  drank  water  from  the  bowl  of  a  Mierolaine  boy.  Reinstatement  in  an 
old  viero  had  been  possible  but  presupposed  certain  rites  of  penitence.  Marina 
Takalo,  however,  was  not  willing  to  repent,  but  neglected  the  promptings 
of  her  Tuhkane  mother. 
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During  Marina  Takalo’s  youth  there  existed  in  her  native  house  in  Taavo 
the  contradictory  situation  that  the  members  of  the  extended  family  repre¬ 
sented  different  vieros  and  hence  observed  different  norms  and  rites.  The 
female  representatives  belonged  to  the  Tuhkanes,  the  male  members  to  the 
Mierolaines.  Because  the  religious  teach  ng  belonged  to  the  Mierolaine  father 
who  also  could  read  the  Russian  Bible,  his  influence  on  the  children  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  Tuhkane  mother.  Marina  Takalo  seems  to  have 
learned  most  of  her  Orthodox  repertoire  from  her  father,  e.g.  saint’s  legends, 
calendrical  knowledge  and  rites  as  well  as  Christian  norms.  It  was  probably 
from  her  father  that  she  accepted  her  sceptical  attitude  to  the  values  maintained 
by  the  Oulankan  viero  system. 

Marina  Takalo  was  an  Orthodox  believer  by  conviction.  For  her  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  symbols  of  the  Church  were  absolutely  sacred.  She  had  a  very 
intimate  relationship  with  her  icon,  which  she  called  “her  life  and  spirit”. 
She  never  quest  oned  the  existence  of  the  Christian  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  not  especially  interested  in  the  dogmas  of  her  Church.  Her  religiosity 
rather  manifested  itself  on  the  affective  and  conational  level.  After  the  period 
of  re-enculturation  the  importance  of  the  Orthodox  religion  became  more 
significant  because  she  identified  Orthodox  Christianity  with  her  Karelian 
“cultural  heritage.”  In  that  phase,  her  ethnic  identity  gave  a  special  impress 
to  her  Orthodox  religiosity. 

In  her  world  view  Marina  Takalo  combined  the  elements  of  Karelian 
ethnic  religion  and  Orthodox  Christianity  in  a  personal  way.  Although  she 
experienced  and  interpreted  religious  encounters  with  the  supranormal 
primarily  according  to  her  ethnic  religion,  she  at  the  same  believed  that 
God  had  created  the  guardian  spirits.  Ritual  practice  in  its  main  features 
also  followed  the  pre-Christian  patterns.  The  naming  of  children  was  more 
important  than  their  baptism,  hand-shaking  and  exchange  of  money  were 
more  important  than  marriage  with  Christian  symbols,  and  the  appropriate 
equipping  of  the  deceased  were  regarded  as  more  significant  phases  of  burial 
rites  than  the  funeral  service.  One  reason  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  ethnic 
features  in  Vienan  religion  was  the  adjustment  of  the  ethnic  religion  to  the 
practices  favoured  by  Old  Believers  who  did  not  use  priests  in  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Because  of  the  lack  of  priests,  the  social  control  exercised  by  the 
Church  was  ineffective  until  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  religious  genres  known  by  Mrs.  Takalo  offered  her  a  large  scale  of 
ways  for  engaging  in  sacral  intercourse.  The  messages  transmitted  through 
these  genres  were  not  always  traditional  ones.  For  example,  autobiographical 
laments  were  for  her  the  way  of  sacral  intercourse  with  which  she  particularly 
wanted  to  address  her  God.  Marina  Takalo’s  ritual  practices  and  world 
view  underwent  greater  changes  in  the  course  of  her  life  history.  Many  norms, 
rites  and  customs  crucial  in  Orthodox  Karelian  upbringing  (such  as  prayers, 
the  making  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  fasting)  dropped  off  in  the  course  of  the 
emigrant  phase.  Despite  that,  her  personal  devotion  did  not  weaken.  The 
peculiar  character  of  her  religious  views  and  interpretations  which  has  re¬ 
peatedly  been  pointed  out  in  this  study  clearly  indicates  that  Mrs.  Takalo, 
as  an  Orthodox,  was  an  uncontrolled  outsider.  Her  contacts  with  other 
Orthodox  emigrants  were  at  times  most  infrequent.  Her  illiteracy  again 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  comparing  personal  viewpoints  with  the  common 
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dogmas  and  teachings  of  an  Orthodox  Church.  Although  her  affective  identi¬ 
fication  with  Orthodox  Christianity  was  clear,  she  also  participated  in  Lutheran 
Church  activities  and  for  some  time  even  belonged  to  a  Laestadian  congre¬ 
gation  in  Kuusamo. 

40.3.  Genres  and  Their  Messages.  Marina  Takalo’s  memorized  information 
included  all  important  genres  of  Karelian  and  Finnish  folklore,  a  total  of 
1592  units.  Folkloristic  research  concentrated  here  on  studying  the  meanings, 
functions  and  uses  of  different  genres.  It  became  evident  that  different  genres 
had  different  meanings  for  the  personality  of  the  individual,  also  that  different 
genres  were  learned  from  different  specialists.  Mrs.  Takalo  seemed  to  have 
gathered  them  like  a  sort  of  magnet  of  folklore.  Each  genre  had  its  own 
basic  situation  of  actualization. 

Individual  freedom  of  choice  appeared  to  vary  among  the  different  genres. 
Idiosyncratic  elements  of  personality  seemed  to  be  transmitted  more  effectively 
through  such  genres  as  memorate  (an  account  of  a  supranormal  experience), 
chronicate  (an  account  of  a  historical,  personal  event),  the  lament,  also  the 
joiku  (a  primitive  song  of  the  Karelians  and  Lapps),  autobiographical  poem, 
and  folk  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  material  of  for  instance,  ritual  behaviour 
in  crisis  rites,  calendar  rites  and  rites  of  passage  was  strictly  controlled.  In¬ 
dividual  deviation  was  not  permitted  in  the  realm  of  this  socially  controlled 
and  canonized  religious  behaviour.  Similarly  telling  folk  tales,  at  least  when 
it  was  social  entertainment,  was  a  controlled  event  in  which  a  chance  of 
performing  was  given  only  to  a  master  storyteller  who  knew  the  rules  of  the 
genre. 

Marina  Takalo’s  repertoire  of  folklore  did  not  seem  to  be  any  stable, 
unchangeable  whole,  rather  it  appeared  to  change  in  accordance  with  the 
development  of  the  individual  personality  and  the  epochs  of  her  life  history. 
There  was  an  active  repertoire,  a  program,  which  Mrs.  Takalo  spontaneously 
and  without  specific  prompting  by  the  interviewer,  hurried  to  convey  to 
every  researcher,  who  came  to  meet  her.  This  active  repertoire  is  distinguished 
from  the  store  of  latent  folklore  in,  among  other  things,  that  the  informant 
in  presenting  it  does  not  get  stuck  or  have  to  recollect;  instead  he  feels  that 
he  has  a  sufficient  command  of  the  material  to  gladly  present  it  with  con¬ 
fidence,  mastering  the  stereotyped  style,  rhythm,  structure,  linguistic  norms 
and  contents,  and  for  all  that,  to  perform  it  immediately  as  soon  as  the  re¬ 
spective  theme  is  touched  upon.  Mrs.  Takalo’s  repertoire  was  augmented 
and  renewed  during  the  period  of  collecting  in  the  degree  that  the  inter¬ 
viewers  through  their  questions  inspired  her,  to  reflect  upon  new  matters 
or  to  recollect  the  old.  It  is  possible  to  speak  of  a  special  repertoire  threshold, 
which  a  folklore  product  crosses  when  it  changes  from  latent  to  active.  This, 
however,  generally  implies  stereotyping  of  the  folklore  item,  which  in  turn 
is  the  result  of  both  prolonged  memorization  and  of  the  transformation 
process.  If  competent  social  control  is  lacking,  as  was  often  the  case  with 
Marina'  Takalo  —  she  transmitted  Karelian  folklore  in  a  Finnish  milieu  — 
then  the  wholes  formed  may,  despite  individual  stereotyping,  deviate  from 
the  pattern  of  general  collective  tradition. 

In  this  study  while  making  a  psychological  examination  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s 
religiosity,  I  applied  the  tripartition  of  conscious  experiences  utilized  by 
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expericntal  psychologs.  Cognition,  affection,  and  conation  are  articulated 
in  Marina  Takalo’s  religiosity  in  such  a  way  that  different  genres  measure 
different  levels  of  religiosity.  Myths,  saint’s  legends,  belief  legends,  folk  beliefs 
and  certain  folk  tales  serve  to  justify  the  individual’s  world  view.  The  system 
of  values,  conceptions  about  the  universe  and  its  structure,  the  supernatural 
forces  and  beings,  hence  constitute  the  cognitive  aspects  of  religiosity.  The 
affective  level  is  measured  particularly  by  memorates.  Attitudes  and  inter¬ 
pretations  are  seen  in  folk  beliefs  and  in  those  genres  which  provided  a  code 
for  the  catharsis  of  personal  blockages  and  deprivations:  e.g.  autobiographical 
laments  and  runes,  certain  folk  tales,  ancient  runes  and  legends  coinciding 
with  life  history.  The  conative  aspects  of  religiosity  are  manifested  in  both 
ritual  behaviour  (ritual  poetry,  rite  descriptions)  and  ethics  (norms,  folk 
beliefs,  proverbs).  These  aspects  are  integrated  into  a  holistic  system,  in  the 
present  case  “The  Religion  of  Marina  Takalo”,  which  did  not  lack  con¬ 
tradictions  combining,  as  it  did,  elements  from  Karelian  ethnic  religion 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Believers  as  well  as  the  Orthodox  Christianity, 
also  views  accepted  in  the  course  of  prolonged  interaction  with  Lutheran 
Finns,  and  lastly  the  idiosyncratic  experiences  and  views  of  her  person. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  religious  genres  known  to  Mrs.  Takalo 
transmit,  in  a  different  way,  information  about  religious  matters,  and  hence 
relay  different  “messages.”  Differences  in  function,  use  and  meaning  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  competent  bearers  of  culture.  Thus  we  can  speak 
of  the  manifest  structures  and  functions  of  the  different  genres  recognized 
by  a  religious  person.  Marina  Takalo  had  an  emic  terminology  which  she 
repeated  in  a  stereotyped  manner  and  which  revealed  the  source  value, 
uniqueness,  proximity  and  distance  of  the  genre  in  question.  Thus  she  could 
make  so-called  “real  genre  classifications.”  Similarly  an  interdependence 
seemed  to  prevail  between  the  structure  and  the  meaning  of  narrative  genres, 
known  to  the  informant. 

In  communicating  with  supernatural  forces  and  beings  Mrs.  Takalo  thus 
selected  a  traditional  code  from  the  collection  of  alternatives  she  knew.  This 
code  varied  in  different  situations  and  in  accordance  with  different  themes 
and  uses.  So,  for  example,  her  lamenting  at  weddings  and  funerals  was 
schematic,  nearly  word-for-word  repetition  containing  the  indispensable 
structures  belonging  to  the  ritual  text  and  context,  while  her  autobiographical 
laments  allowed  spontaneous  improvization  —  to  be  sure  in  the  framework 
ol  a  traditional  linguistic  and  stylistic  code.  In  the  case  of  her  narrative 
folklore,  the  telling  of  memorates  and  chronicates  deviated  in  the  direction 
of  individualness  and  authority  away  from  other,  more  stereotyped  religious 
narrative  genres,  e.g.  myths  or  legends.  With  regard  to  legends,  Mrs.  Takalo 
was  fascinated  by  the  local  colour,  clarity  of  plot,  consistency  and  effective 
teaching,  verificative  or  warning  functions  of  this  genre.  From  among  her 
repertoire  of  folk  tales  she  valued  most  highly  the  narratives  which  had  some 
weltanschaulich-existential  meaning. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  transmission  of  folklore  is  for  a  competent  bearer  of 
tradition,  such  as  Marina  Takalo,  a  cognitive  process.  The  genres  form  an 
emic  system  within  which  each  genre  has  its  own  code  and  grammar  as  well 
as  message. 

In  her  case  this  always  involved  a  choice  between  different  generic  codes 
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and  norms  governing,  e.g.  content,  form,  style,  texture  and  structure.  OIrik 
assumed  that  “epic  laws”  apply  to  all  narrative  genres.  Many  folk  tales  do 
really  seem  to  follow  them.  However,  Mrs.  Takalo’s  material  indicates,  in 
distinct  contrast  to  what  OIrik  supposed,  that  “epic  laws”  do  not,  in  fact, 
apply  to  all  narrative  genres. 

Sometimes  the  bearer  of  a  tradition  changes  the  folk  tale  to  conform  to 
his  or  her  own  individual  personality  and  Weltanschauung.  When  a  tradition 
is  reproduced  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  preservation  of  a  tradition  which 
has  been  learned  by  the  informant  but  also  of  transformation.  A  skillful  bearer 
of  tradition  is  not  only  able  to  reproduce  what  he  has  learned  but  also  to 
change  (transform)  the  material  he  is  already  acquainted  with  and  to  give 
it  new  forms.  This  he  does  partly  by  following  certain  rules  he  has  learned 
and  partly  according  to  his  own  personality  and  his  own  view  of  the  world 
as  well  as  his  Umwelt. 

40.4.  The  World  View  of  a  Fatalist  and  Rationalist.  It  is  possible  to  reduce 
Marina  Takalo’s  world  view  to  the  frames  of  reference  of  a  fatalist  and  ration¬ 
alist.  Mrs.  Takalo  believed  in  Fate  as  ordained  by  God.  A  man  was  all  his 
life  dependent  on  his  Fate.  According  to  a  proverb  transmitted  by  Marina 
Takalo,  “No  one  can  avoid  his  Fate.”  Referring  to  the  folk  tale  and  saint’s 
legend  tradition  she  knew  Mrs.  Takalo  expressed  the  belief  that  God  deter¬ 
mined  a  man’s  life  history  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.  For  that  reason,  man’s 
goodness  or  evil,  success  or  misfortune,  richness  or  poverty,  etc.,  were  not 
due  to  himself  or  his  abilities  or  personal  characteristics  but  to  the  divine 
decision  previously  made  by  God.  The  fatalist’s  frame  of  reference  manifests 
itself,  i.a.,  in  the  interest  evidenced  by  Mrs.  Takalo  towards  omen  and  sign 
interpretations.  Marina  Takalo  also  believed  the  just  “ordeal”  ordained  by 
God.  This  would  compensate  already  in  this  life  or  at  least  in  the  other  world 
for  the  sufferings  and  injustices  experienced  by  people  during  their  lifetime. 
Marina  Takalo  was  hesitant  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  hell  after  death. 
According  to  her  conception,  no  one  could  have  two  hells,  one  during  life, 
another  in  the  afterlife.  She  believed  that  death  occurred  at  a  time  appointed 
beforehand  by  God.  However,  the  experiences  of  so  many  people  indicated 
that  it  was  usual  that  death  “made  an  appearance.”  According  to  Marina 
Takalo,  a  competent  person  could  determine  many  important  events  before¬ 
hand  including  the  time  of  death,  by  observing  omens. 

Mrs.  Takalo  was  a  rationalist  insofar  she  sought  to  explain  her  own  or 
others’  supernatural  experiences.  In  the  case  of  her  own  experiences  she 
finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  none  of  them  was  “really  a  supernatural 
appearance  of  a  ghost.”  In  her  experiental  tradition,  explanations  for  breach 
of  taboo,  sign  or  omen  were  clearly  dominant.  For  her  deceased  and  guardian 
spirits  were  non-empirical.  She  did  not,  however,  doubt  the  supernatural 
dead-being  or  guardian-spirit  experiences  of  others,  particularly  in  those 
instances  where  parallels  in  the  local  collective  tradition  could  be  found. 
Her  atterrtpts  to  solve  supranormal  experiences  on  the  basis  of  natural  ex¬ 
periences  offered  further  proof  of  her  rationalistic  bent.  Mrs.  Takalo  apparently 
always  tried,  whenever  possible,  to  gather  the  descriptions  of  supranormal 
encounters  directly  from  the  experiencers.  If  she  heard  a  memorate  from  a 
secondhand  or  more  distant  informant  she  se  ms  to  have  systematically 
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endeavoured  to  find  the  original  experiencer  and  to  talk  with  him  in  person 
in  order  to  clarify  obscure  or  unbelievable  details.  Acculturation  into  Finnish 
society  affected  indirectly  the  development  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  personality  and 
religion  in  an  evermore  rationalistic  direction. 

Her  rational  frame  of  reference  came  to  the  fore  in  her  attempts  to  articulate 
the  religious  traditions  gathered  from  various  sources  into  a  unified  world 
view.  Thus,  she  united  the  Christian  concepts  of  God  and  angels  with  the 
guardian-spirit  beliefs  of  her  ethnic  religion  to  produce  the  view  that  in  the 
Act  of  Creation,  God  ordained  spirits  and  angels  etc.,  and  established  them 
in  a  certain  division  of  labour.  A  household’s  good  or  bad  luck  had,  according 
to  her,  nothing  to  do  with  the  abilities  of  the  housekeeper.  Instead  houses 
had  either  good  or  bad  guardian  spirits,  which  were  ultimately  foreordained 
by  God.  She  identified  an  angel  with  a  man’s  good  spirit,  which  sometimes 
appeared  during  his  lifetime,  e.g.  in  the  form  of  a  follower.  More  often  it 
revealed  itself  before  that  person’s  death.  In  the  course  of  Marina  Takalo’s 
life  history  this  process  of  interpretation,  re-identification  as  well  as  the  artic¬ 
ulation  of  her  world  view  continued  correlative  with  the  upcoming  stimuli. 
The  lengthy  period  spent  in  Finnish  society  and  culture  appears  to  have 
broadened  her  world  view. 
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81  Cf.  Pentikainen  1968d,  pp.  26 — 42. 

88  Cf.  Goldstein  1972,  pp.  62 — 67. 

**  Pelto  1970,  pp.  40 — 41. 

81  Cf.  Borg  1968,  p.  27;  Sarmela  1970, 
pp.  101 — 102;  Pelto  1970,  pp.  41 — 44. 

85  Pentikainen  1970,  especially  pp.  96 — 
115. 

88  Pentikainen  1968,  pp.  102 — 103. 

37  Rooth  1971,  pp.  1 — -7. 

88  Pelto  1970,  pp.  67  ff. 

88  Pentikainen  1968d,  pp.  36 — 39. 

40  Honko  1967,  e.g.  pp.  145—146. 

41  Pentikainen  1968b,  pp.  136 — 164. 

48  von  Sydow  1948,  pp.  60 — 88  and 
106—126. 

48  Bascom  1965,  pp.  6 — -15. 

44  Honko  1970,  pp.  52—55. 

45  Weber  1949,  p.  89.  Honko  1968,  pp. 
61—64. 

48  Littleton  1965,  pp.  24 — 26. 

47  Honko  &  Pentikainen  1970,  pp. 
55—58. 

48  Pentikainen  1970b,  pp.  110 — 118. 

48  Pentikainen  1968,  pp.  158 — 164. 

50  Cf.  von  Sydow  1948,  p.  169. 

C.  Marina  Takalo  as  an  Individual 

1  Cf.  the  Nikitin’s  family  tree,  Appendix 
p.  367.  For  other  Oulankan  families  and 
their  houses,  see  Pentikainen  1971,  pp. 
73—76. 

8  Harkonen  1932,  pp.  703 — 731. 

8  The  Finnish  talkoot  is  any  occasion 
for  work  organized  by  a  community  or 
other  group  in  order  to  help  a  neighbour 
or  member  with  a  labourious  task.  The 
work  is  voluntary  and  without  pay.  The 
person  being  aided  usually  provides  the 
helpers  with  meals  and  sometimes  arranges 


for  a  concluding  dance  or  celebration. 
Vilkuna  1963,  pp.  138 — 154. 

4  For  the  concepts,  see  Williams  1972, 
pp.  207—260.  LeVine  1973,  pp.  61—83. 

5  Concerning  the  genealogy  and  family 
history  of  the  Nikitins,  cf.  §  12.4,  14.6. 

8  Concerning  deprivation,  cf.  Glock  & 
Stark  1965,  pp.  246—258. 

7  Allardt  1966,  pp.  101  —  107. 

8  Interestingly  enough,  the  same  prob¬ 
lematic  is  central  to  Aberle’s  biography  of 
Talayesva,  pp.  26 — 27,  cf.  also  §  27.2. 

8  Honko  &  Pentikainen  1970,  p.  37. 

10  Kortesalmi  1964,  p.  43. 

11  Pajula  1966,  pp.  38—39,  89. 

D.  Northern  Viena  Karelia  as  an  Ecological 
and  Social  Environment 

1  Oulanka  no  longer  exists  as  an 
administrative  area.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1927  into  the  enlarged  civil  parish  of 
Kiestinki. 

2  See  the  maps,  pp.  42 — 43. 

8  Hom£n  1918,  pp.  84 — 133;  Harkonen 
1932,  pp.  23  ff. 

4  Vuorela  1964,  p.  114. 

8  Somme  1961,  p.  158. 

8  Vuorela  1964,  pp.  135—136. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

8  Hom6n  1918,  pp.  332 — 334;  Harko- 
nen  1932,  p.  582  (map). 

8  Hom6n  1918,  pp.  107 — 120;  Harko¬ 
nen  1932,  pp.  52 — 59. 

10  Somme  1961,  pp.  55—59,  158—159. 

11  Voionmaa  1915,  pp.  342 — 360;  Ho- 
m6n  1918,  pp.  121,  126;  Harkonen  1932, 
p.  79. 

12  E.g.  Gillin— Gillin  1950,  p.  535,  551. 

18  Hom£n  1918,  p.  237. 

14  Harkonen  1932,  p.  844. 

15  Vuorela  1964,  p.  110. 

18  Homta  1918,  pp.  79—81. 

17  Harkonen  1932,  pp.  328—329. 

18  The  term  starshina  denoting  a  village 
elder,  like  most  names  for  State  and  local 
officials,  was  a  Karelianized  derivative 
from  Russian. 
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13  Hom£n  1918,  pp.  79—80. 

30  Concerning  Karelian  place  names, 
the  text  generally  follows  the  guidelines 
set  down  in  Nissilii,  Sarmela  &  Sinisalo 
1970  for  the  standardization  and  orthog¬ 
raphy  of  place  names.  However,  for 
localities  predominantly  inhabited  by  Rus¬ 
sians  at  the  time  in  question,  a  Russian 
name  is  used. 

11  Karelian  settlements  and  administra¬ 
tive  areas,  e.g.  hamlets,  central  or  parish 
villages  and  towns,  are  classified  here 
according  to  their  status  in  1925 — 1926 
(cf.  Nissila,  Sarmela  &  Sinisalo  1970,  pp. 
5 — 6,  9—10,  23 — 24),  i.e.  prior  to  the 
redrawing  and  reorganizing  of  administra¬ 
tive  areas  in  the  Karelian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  in  1926—1927. 

33  Hom6n  1918,  pp.  227—228. 

23  Hom6n  1918,  pp.  225. 

31  Ibid.,  pp.  192,  226. 

35  Ibid.,  pp.  227—228. 

38  For  more,  cf.  Honko  &  Pentikainen 
1970,  pp.  65 — 66;  and  compare  Barth 
1969,  especially  pp.  15 — 21. 

37  Hom6n  1918:  Ita-Karjala  ja  Kuollan 
Lappi  suomalaisten  luonnon-  ja  kielentutkijain 
kuvaamana. 

38  Ibid.,  pp.  223—240. 

38  Vuorela  1964,  p.  110. 

80  Homto  1918,  pp.  187—248. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  229. 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  230—231. 

33  For  more  about  guardian  spirits,  cf. 
§  19.  9;  19.10. 

34  Homdn  1918,  pp.  230—231. 

34  Kortesalmi  1964,  pp.  67 — 84. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

37  Hom^n  1918,  p.  292. 

38  Vuorela  1964,  p.  99. 

33  Hom6n  1918,  p.  286. 

40  The  sometimes  hostile  relations  be¬ 
tween  Sweden  and  Russia  from  the  13th 
lo  the  early  19th  contury  and  the  boundaries 
drawn  by  them  separating  Finns  from 
Karelians  were  reflected  in  the  pejorative 
nicknames  used  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
The  Karelians  called  both  Finland  and 
Finns  "Ruots(h)i  “(  =  Swede(n)),  whereas 


the  Finns  termed  Karelian  and  Karelians 
“ Ryssd ”  (=  Russia(n)).  Cf.  Vuorela  1964, 
p.  95;  and  the  files  of  the  KKS. 

41  The  appellation  ‘  Swede”  (according 
to  MT :  ruotsiimies)  was  a  nickname 
applied  firstly  to  Finns  and  secondly  to 
Oulankan  peddlers  who  travelled  through 
Lutheran  Finland.  During  their  expeditions 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  the  socio¬ 
religious  norms  of  the  Karelian  Old  Believ¬ 
ers,  and  hence  lost  caste  membership  and 
were  lumped  together  with  the  outcaste 
Finns.  Cf.  §  15  &  16. 

43  Ervasti  1918,  p.  87;  Itkonen  1928, 

pp.  62 — -66. 

43  Tradition  dominant  is  a  folkloristic 
concept  denoting  feature,  motif,  or  figure 
clearly  preferred  or  emphasized  in  a  locality, 
there  being  a  tendency  to  attach  to  the 
figure  legends,  tales,  etc.  which  elsewhere 
are  connected  with  some  other  dominants. 
Pentikainen  1968,  pp.  Ill — 112. 

44  Ervasti  1918,  pp.  86 — -87. 

45  Homdn  1918,  p.  235. 

46  Vaisanen  1970,  pp.  45 — 47. 

47  Paiodkesrd  is  a  compound  noun  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Finnish  or  Karelian  pdiva,  here 
a  substantive  attribute  meaning  “day’s,” 
and  of  kesrd.  According  to  the  files  of  KKS, 
kesra  denotes  the  spinning  wheel  of  a  spindle. 
Kesra  may  be  derived  from  the  Aunus 
dialect  verb,  kezrata,  meaning  to  spin, 
regarding  which  cf.  Sarmela  1969,  p.  115. 

48  Olmsted  1959,  pp.  16 — 19;  Honko  & 
Pentikainen  1970,  pp.  36 — 37. 

49  Honko  &  Pentikainen  1970,  p.  41. 

40  Olmsted  1959,  pp.  13 — 24;  Honko  & 
Pentikainen  1970,  p.  37. 

41  Voionmaa  1915,  pp.  387 — -477. 

42  Piha  1964,  e.g.  pp.  14 — 15. 

43  Honko  &  Pentikainen  1970, pp.  41 — 42. 

44  The  appellation,  “one  of  the  old 
man’s  (i.e.  father’s)  annoyances”  (Finn: 
’ukon  riesa’),  refers  here  to  some  child. 

44  According  to  Kalima  1952,  p.  49, 
piekloi,  the  Karelian  name  for  deserter  or 
fugitive,  is  derived  from  the  Russian  dialect 
word  begloj,  meaning  the  same.  Cf.  §  14.5, 
14.6;  also  Oinas  1969,  pp.  205 — 211. 
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58  Concerning  these,  cf.  Pentikainen 
1968c,  pp.  26 — 31. 

47  Kuujo  1965,  pp.  49,  56—58. 

58  Homesteads  in  Eastern  Karelia  as 
well  as  in  Finland  were  commonly  named 
after  the  founder,  and  the  suffix  -la,  -lei 
or  -ne  meaning  house  or  place  of  residence 
was  sometimes  added  thereto.  Another 
noteworthy  fact  is  that  in  Oulanka  farm¬ 
steads  were  parcelled  out  from  the  original 
estates  not  only  to  the  sons,  but  also  to 
unmarried  daughters  who  had  children  out 
of  wedlock.  This  is  how  some  of  the  houses 
in  the  parish  village  originated,  for  ex¬ 
ample  Malanie  (0  26),  Palakaine  (0  12), 
Vassine  (0  40)  as  well  as  Alekkala  (T  37) 
and  Palakaine  (T  1)  in  Taavo.  The  Tom- 
mola  homestead  in  the  village  of  Oulanka 
was  consecutively  managed  by  two  ladies, 
Tommo  and  Okku,  before  being  headed 
by  its  first  man.  Pentikainen  1971,  pp. 
69-  76. 

48  Cf.  Pelto  1970,  pp.  250—253. 

80  Cf.  Lehtonen  1968,  especially  pp. 
35—39. 

81  Itkonen  1928,  pp.  17- — 22;  Harkonen 
1932,  pp.  315—317;  Surakka  1938,  p.  67. 
Cf.  Lonnrot  1902,  I  pp.  268 — -274;  Inha 
1911,  pp.  173—174. 

82  Kortesalmi  1964,  p.  109.  Cf.  Pentikai¬ 
nen  1961,  pp.  99 — 130,  including  the  map 
about  the  church  routes  of  Kuusamo  parish. 
The  same  roads  and  paths  were  used  for 
other  traffic,  e.g.  for  trade  with  Viena. 

83  Hom6n  1918,  pp.  294—322;  Itkonen 
1928,  pp.  60—68. 

84  Kortesalmi  1964,  p.  77. 

E.  Institutionalized  Religion 

1  Cf.  footnote  20  in  this  chapter. 

2  In  Karelian  both  the  Old  Belief  and 
the  Old  Believers  were  termed  Staroviero, 
meaning  literally  “old  belief”  with  -vitro 
(belief)  derived  from  the  Russian  vlra.  The 
concept  of  starovertsi  means  'the  Old  Be¬ 
liever’. 

3  Concerning  the  separation  of  bowls, 
cf.  §  16.5. 


4  Kirkinen  1963,  pp.  107  ff. 

4  Olonets  or  Southeastern  Karelia  is 
the  southern  half  of  eastern  Karelia  and 
was  bounded  in  the  east  by  Russian-speaking 
parishes  and  Lake  Onega,  in  the  south 
by  the  Svir  (Finn:  Syvari)  River  and  Lake 
Ladoga,  in  the  west  by  the  Stolbova 
boundary  (1617 — 1721)  of  Sweden-Finland. 

8  Kirkinen  1963,  pp.  177—178. 

7  Hauptmann  1963,  pp.  36 — 39. 

8  For  the  history  and  teachings  of 
Avvakum,  cf.  e.g.  Hauptmann  1963.  On 
the  Old  Believers,  see  also  Crummey  1970. 

8  The  Russian  appellation  Raskolnik 
denotes  a  dissenter,  sectarian,  (religious) 
apostate,  or  deserter,  and  is  derived  from 
raskolo  meaning  division  (KKS). 

10  Hauptmann  1963,  pp.  58 — 59. 

11  Harkonen  1932,  pp.  255 — 256;  Su¬ 
rakka  1938,  p.  67. 

12  Ervasti  1918,  pp.  234—235;  Harko¬ 
nen  1932,  p.  256. 

13  Surakka  1938,  p.  67. 

14  Cf.  §  12  note  55. 

14  M.A.  Raija  Koponen  from  KKS  has 
proposed  3  hypotheses  for  the  origin  of 
the  proper  names  Tuhka/ ne  and  Tahka- 
viero,  viz:  1.  the  hamlet  of  Tuhkala,  tra¬ 
ditional  place  of  origin  of  the  sect’s  founder, 
2.  The  Russian  word  duho  and  the  related 
Duhobortsy  (plur.)  or  “Spiritual  Fighters,” 
a  widespread  sect  in  Russia  after  1 770, 
and  3.  a  Karelian  form  of  the  Olonets 
dialect’s  tahkavieru  meaning  dirt  or  ash 
(smudge). 

18  There  is  a  possible  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Lautaviero’s  “Worshippers  of 
God”  and  the  koalikkas  (from  the  Russ: 
kalikka  meaning  pilgrim),  i.e.  beggars  who 
wandered  from  monastery  to  monastery 
and  sang  that  their  sins  might  be  forgiven. 
They  were  regarded  to  be  holy  men.  Cf. 
KKS  II,  p.  254. 

17  Harkonen  1932,  p.  257;  Surakka,  p. 
67. 

18  Lonnrot  1902,  I,  pp.  268—272. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  279. 

20  Note:  Lonnrot’s  “Miero,”  composed 
of  the  area’s  “outcastes,”  i.e.  the  Orthodox 
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and  Lutheran  Mierolaines  (cf.  §  15,  16), 
was  not  a  viero  in  the  proper  caste  sense 
(§  15.2),  but  rather  an  out-group  which 
did  not  abide  by  the  socio-religious  norms 
and  rites  of  the  Old  Believers. 

11  The  concept  of  Vierolaine  included 
all  the  three  vieros  and  was  the  opposite 
of  Mierolaine. 

"  Lonnrot  1902  I,  p.  267. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  323. 

24  Itkonen  1928,  pp.  17 — 22;  Harkonen 
1932,  pp.  315- — 317;  Surakka  1938,  p.  67. 

15  Surakka  1938,  p.  67. 

29  Ladoga  Karelia  refers  to  the  region 
lying  to  the  north  of  Lake  Ladoga  and 
southwest  of  Olonets.  It  belonged  to  Finland 
in  1617 — 1721  and  is  today  part  of  the 
Karelian  A.S.S.R. 

27  The  total  number  of  Old  Believers 
in  Russia  before  the  Revolution  is  variously 
estimated  to  have  been  3 — 15  million. 

29  Hesychastic  teachings  stress  quietism 
and  the  continual  practice  of  the  Prayer 
of  Jesus,  regarding  which  cf.  e.g.  Smolitsch 
1953. 

29  Dumont  1972,  p.  57.  Cf.  also  Berre- 
man  1968,  p.  333;  Leach  1969,  pp.  1  — 10. 

30  Concerning  ethnocentrism,  cf.  Flonko 
&  Pentikainen  1970,  pp.  12 — 16. 

31  According  to  Kalima  1952,  p.  123, 
the  term  Mierolaine  meant  “follower  of  the 
prevailing  Russian  religion  (not  Old  Be¬ 
liever).”  Significantly,  the  etymologically 
related  words,  micro  and  mieromies  denoted 
respectively:  the  world  (perhaps  also  world¬ 
liness)  and  a  beggar. 

32  E.g.  Laestadianism,  Revivalism,  Neo- 
Pietism  and  Evangelicism.  Cf.  Pentikainen 
1975,  pp.  92—122. 

33  Pentikainen  1969,  pp.  98 — 102. 

34  The  Orthodox  and  the  Old  Believers 
commonly  placed  an  icon,  i.e.  a  sacred 
image  or  picture  of  Jesus,  Mary,  a  saint, 
etc.  in  the  corner  of  the  living  room  diag¬ 
onally  opposite  the  doorway. 

35  Cf.  Dumont  1972,  pp.  151,  154—155; 
also  Berreman  1968,  p.  333. 

39  For  the  concept  of  norm,  see  Cancian 
1975,  pp.  1—9. 


37  In  the  original:  “Siita  tulou  reahka!” 
Reahka  is  probably  a  loaned  and  Karelia- 
nized  form  of  the  Russian  substantive  grieh, 
meaning  sin  or  the  result  of  sin. 

39  Cf.  Honko  1962,  pp.  115—118. 

39  Honko  &  Pentikainen  1970,pp.56 — -57. 

40  “...tuolla  ilmalla.”  Cf.  §  25.9. 

41  Homdn  1918,  p.  174. 

42  According  to  KKS,  I  1968,  p.  47, 
the  alusvyd,  meaning  literally  “underbelt,” 
was  in  Viena  a  belt  worn  by  believers  under 
their  dress  or  suit,  and  was  worn  even 
during  sleep.  The  alusvyo  was  bought  or, 
among  the  women,  plaited  out  of  woollen 
yarn.  Cf.  Vuorela  1964,  pp.  106 — 110,  127. 

43  Ojala  1959,  pp.  365 — 384;  Pentikai¬ 
nen  1968,  pp.  205 — 212. 

44  The  hand  bowl,  named  in  Karelian 
kazastie,  was,  according  to  Vuorela  1964, 
p.  114,  a  bowl  of  metal,  clay  or  in  olden 
times  wood  or  birch-bark,  and  hung  from 
a  switch.  It  held  water  for  washing  one’s 
hands  and  face.  To  use  it  the  bowl  was 
tilted,  and  as  the  water  poured,  it  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  tub  below. 

45  Castr^n  1852,  p.  170;  Lonnrot  1902, 
I,  p.  152;  Inha  1911,  p.  162. 

49  Castrdn  1852,  p.  170. 

47  Lonnrot  1902,  I,  pp.  222—223,  267— 
268. 


F.  The  Supernatural  Experience 

1  Strunk  1962,  pp.  39 — 105. 

2  Yinger  1970,  pp.  143 — 145. 

3  Ibid.  82—98. 

4  Ibid.  143—144. 

5  Wach  1967,  pp.  17 — 53. 

9  Yinger  1970,  pp.  145—151. 

7  Honko  1964,  pp.  16—18. 

9  The  concept  suggested  by  Wach  (1944) 
has  been  redefined  by  Honko  (1962,  pp. 
120 — 125)  and  the  present  author  (1976, 
pp.  266—271). 

9  Cf.  Honko  1962,  pp.  110—113. 

10  E.g.  Bianchi  1968,  pp.  27 — -30,  34 — • 
35,  41,  58,  93. 

11  Honko  1969,  pp.  112—114,  118—119. 
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12  Haavio  1942,  p.  1 1 ;  Honko  1962,  pp. 
67 — 68;  Pentikainen  1968,  pp.  55 — 57. 

13  Honko  1962,  pp.  131 — 135;  Pentikai¬ 
nen  1968,  pp.  118—124. 

14  Piessa  is  the  Karelian  and  Finnish 
name  for  the  Evil  One  or  Evil  Spirit  of 
folk  belief.  According  to  Kalima  1952,  p. 
137,  the  term  is  derived  from  the  Russian 
word  bes. 

15  For  the  concept  of  numen,  Honko 
1962,  pp.  91- — 93,  and  Pentikainen  1968, 
pp.  126—127. 

18  52  %  of  Marina  Takalo’s  personal 
experiences  can  be  classified  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  omen  memorates,  32  %  into  wizard 
memorates,  and  9  %  into  breach-of-taboo 
memorates,  and  7  %  into  memorates  con¬ 
cerning  other  supernatural  beings. 

17  Pentikainen  1972,  pp.  127—151.  Cf. 
Vansina  1965,  p.  21. 

18  The  natives  of  Kiriwina  differentiated, 
for  example,  between  the  liliu  (myth), 
libwogwo  (legend),  and  kukwanebu  (folk 
tale).  Cf.  Honko  1967,  pp.  140 — 141. 

18  MT  named  the  genres  in  Finnish 
respectively  as  omakohtaiset  tapaukset,  kuulot, 
and  kertomukset. 

20  Pentikainen  1968b,  p.  160  . 

21  Honko  1962,  pp.  131 — 135;  Pentikai¬ 
nen  1968,  pp.  118—124. 

22  This  tradition  actualized  e.g.  in  the 
folk  tale  AT  930A,  cf.  §  34.  3. 

23  MT  was  inconsistent  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  omen  (enne)  and  sign  ( merkki ), 
and  never  drew  a  clear  line  between  them. 
In  the  present  text,  omens  proper  as  well 
as  portents  in  general  are  designated  by 
the  term  “omen”. 

24  Doppelganger,  or  “double-goer,”  is 
the  terminus  technicus  for  a  personal 
guardian  spirit,  simply  called  the  haltie  in 
Karelian.  As  an  etiainen  it  could  precede 
the  individual  and  appear  at  the  same  time 
in  two  different  places.  In  the  form  of  a 
man’s  varjohaltija  (Finnish  for  “shadow- 
ruler”)  it  could  inform  him  beforehand 
of  coming  events.  Cf.  Holmberg  1964,  pp. 
10 — 11;  Simonsuuri  1961,  p.  37;  Vuorela 
1958,  p.  14. 


25  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  744 — 745. 

26  Ibid.  745. 

27  According  to  Holmberg  1964,  p.  205, 
the  water  ruler  appeared  now  and  then 
in  the  shape  of  a  big  fish  of  unusual  species 
or  of  a  strange  shape.  This  fish  was  then 
a  marras,  a  bad  omen. 

28  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  745. 

29  Ibid.  746—747. 

30  Cf.  KKS  I,  1968,  p.  158;  Funk  & 
Wagnall’s  1949,  p.  476. 

31  The  guardian  spirit  material  from 
more  or  less  the  same  period  which  Pertti 
Virtaranta  collected  into  his  work  Vienan 
kansa  muistelee,  1958,  pp.  63 — 95,  offers  an 
interesting  basis  for  comparison.  However, 
the  work  includes  no  material  from  Oulan- 
ka  parish. 

32  Cf.  Aberle  1951,  pp.  63—83. 

33  Cf.  Haavio  1942,  pp.  39 — 52;  Honko, 
1962,  pp.  167  ff. 

34  For  the  original  prayer-incantation, 
cf.  Pentikainen  1971,  p.  282. 

35  Cf.  Haavio  1942,  pp.  131  — 147;  also 
Virtaranta  1958,  p.  75. 

38  Cf.  Wessman  1931,  pp.  302,  336; 
Haavio  1942,  pp.  297  ff. 

37  Cf.  Haavio  1942,  pp.  377—410;  Virta¬ 
ranta  1958,  pp.  435 — 436 ;  Honko  1962, 
pp.  256  ff. 

38  Honko  1962,  pp.  407—425. 

39  Ibid.  419—425. 

40  Cf.  Haavio  1942,  pp.  217—265; 
Honko  1962,  pp.  329  ff. 

41  Honko  1962,  pp.  377—383. 

42  Cf.  Honko  1962,  pp.  239—336. 

43  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  405 — 418. 

44  Ibid.  411. 

45  Ibid.  410. 

48  Cf.  Haavio  1942,  pp.  469—498. 

47  Ibid.  347—359. 

48  Cf.  Simonsuuri  1961,  G  1601—1700. 

49  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  82 — 83. 
According  to  Holmberg  1964,  pp.  189 — 190, 
“The  King  or  Lord  or  Mistress  of  the 
forest”  of  Finnish  folklore  had  a  hat  of 
pine-needles,  a  blue  mantle,  and  a  beard 
of  leaves. 

60  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  76 — 92. 
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51  Granberg  1935,  pp.  250 — 254. 

52  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  76 — 88. 

58  Cf.  the  word  metshdmpeitosh  in  the 
card  files  of  the  KKS;  also  Flolmberg 
1964,  p.  186. 

84  According  to  Vuorela  1958,  pp.  108 — 
109,  the  viisikanta,  or  fivepointed  star,  is 
a  very  old  magic  symbol  carved  or  drawn 
into  a  household  article,  the  wall  of  the 
loft,  etc.,  without  lifting  up  the  burin.  Cf. 
also  viisikulma  in  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  153, 
252. 

55  Tahvo  Liljeblad’s  notation  in  the  card 
files  of  the  KKS  indicates  that  the  oshmon- 
solmu  (Finn:  osmonsolmu )  is  a  magic  knot 
tied  in  some  object,  for  example,  hair  or 
string  which  had  belonged  to  the  person 
or  animal  which  one  seeks  through  con¬ 
juring  to  affect,  e.g.  to  gain  its  release  from 
the  grip  of  the  forest  ruler.  Cf.  Virtaranta 
1958,  pp.  79—81. 

58  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  87. 

87  Ibid.  76—90. 

88  Ibid.  77 — -79.  Concerning  the  term 
Piessa,  cf.  §  17nl4. 

88  Witness  the  high  incidence  of  infor¬ 
mation  items  about  Piessa  and  the  low 
incidence  regarding  Piru  in  the  card  files 
of  the  KKS. 

80  St.  Elias,  or  Ilja,  was  a  pseudonym 
for  thunder.  Cf.  §  26.9. 

81  Simonsuuri  1961,  N  1021. 

82  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  88. 

83  Ibid.  77—79. 

84  Ibid.  85 — 86,  90 — 91.  Cf.  the  structural 
analysis  of  the  community  memorate  in 
§  38.5. 

88  Simonsuuri  1961,  E  901 — 1000. 

88  Holmberg  1964,  p.  172. 

87  Idem.  Cf.  also  the  notations  about 
Para  in  the  card  files  of  the  KKS. 

88  R.E.  Nirvi’s  notation  on  Para  in  the 
card  files  of  the  KKS.  This  item  of  in¬ 
formation  came  from  Suistamo  parish  in 
Ladoga  Karelia. 

88  Simonsuuri  1961,  C  291. 

70  According  to  Holmberg  1964,  p.  207, 
both  the  etymology  and  concept  of  the 
Karelian  Vetehine  (or  Vetehini )  and  its 


Finnish  equivalent,  Vetehinen,  are  derived 
from  the  Russian  Vodyanoy.  Among  the 
Baltic  Finns  this  being  was  originally  known 
only  in  Eastern  Karelia,  Ingria  and  Eastern 
Finland. 

71  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  63 — 74. 

72  Holmberg  1964,  p.  207. 

73  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  67 — 68. 

74  Holmberg  1964,  pp.  204,  207—208. 

78  Ibid.  205. 

76  Equivalent  Finnish  forms  for  the 
names  of  the  water  ruler  are  respectively: 
vedenkuningas,  vedenhaltija,  vedenemanta ,  and 
the  identical  Ndkki. 

77  Uno  Holmberg’s  information  (in  Finno- 
Ugric  Religion  1964,  pp.  200 — 207),  indicates 
that  Nakki,  unlike  Vetehine(n),  was  not 
a  bestower  of  fishing  luck.  In  West  Finland 
it  was  represented  as  a  man  of  immense 
size.  Sometimes  it  also  appeared  as  a  tree 
fallen  into  the  water.  The  female  Nakki 
had  many  names  such  as  “Nakki  maiden,” 
“Nakki  maid,”  “water  maiden,”  or  “sea 
maiden.”  She  was  always  seen  to  be  busy 
either  combing  her  hair,  washing  her  face 
or  breasts,  or  watching  the  magnificent 
water  cattle  which  she  owned. 

78  Holmberg  1964,  pp.  207 — 208. 

78  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  63. 

80  Holmberg  1964,  p.  204;  Virtaranta 
1958,  pp.  65—67. 

81  Cf.  Simonsuuri  1961,  L  212. 

82  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  67 — 68. 

83  Ibid.  68—70. 

84  Cf.  Holmberg  1964,  p.  173;  Virta¬ 
ranta  1958,  pp.  93 — 95. 

88  Simonsuuri  1961,  P  251. 

86  Cf.  Malinowski  1960,  pp.  238 — 242; 
also  Blehr  1967,  p.  260. 

87  Cf.  Simonsuuri  1961,  C  1 — 2000. 

88  Holmberg  1964,  pp.  7  ff. 

88  Pentikainen  1968,  pp.  53 — -54. 

80  Cf.  Pentikainen  1968,  pp.  194 — -195, 
250,  274,  311,  320. 

81  Cf.  §  16;  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  719 — 
721,  768—770. 

82  Pentikainen  1968,  pp.  49,  53 — 54. 

83  Cf.  §  9.3.;  Allardt  1966,  pp.  101  —  106. 

84  Simonsuuri  1961,  C  361. 
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93  Ibid.  C  1—100. 

98  Cf.  Holmberg  1964,  pp.  7 — 11;  Honko 
1963,  p.  115. 

97  Simonsuuri  1961,  C  291. 

99  Cf.  Simonsuuri  1961,  C  301 — -400. 

99  Kuusamo  is  one  of  the  centres  in 
Northern  Ostrobotnia  of  the  Laestadian 
revivalist  movement.  Cf.  S.  Pentikainen 
1969,  pp.  2 1 1  ff.  The  map  on  the  distribution 
of  the  Finnish  revivalist  movements  has 
been  published  by  the  author  (Pentikainen 
1975,  pp.  99—107.) 

100  Cf.  Pentikainen  1969,  p.  97;  Simon¬ 
suuri  1961,  C  401 — 434. 

101  Simonsuuri  1961,  C  401. 

102  Pentikainen  1968,  p.  55. 

103  Paulaharju  1924,  p.  89. 

104  In  this  case  the  ceremony  which 
further  south  in  Viena  Karelia  belonged 
to  traditional  burials  was  used  as  a  crisis 
rite.  Cf.  Paulaharju  1924,  p.  116;  Virta- 
ranta  1958,  pp.  759 — 760. 

105  Pentikainen  1969,  pp.  92 — -102. 

108  Cf.  Simonsuuri  1961,  C  701. 

107  Ibid.,  C  901—1100. 

108  Ibid.  C  421. 

109  Wessman  1931,  nos.  22,  31.  For  the 
concept  of  redaction,  see  Pentikainen  1968, 
p.  104. 

110  Cf.  Simonsuuri  1961,  C  976. 

111  Holmberg  1964,  pp.  20  ff. 

112  Simonsuuri  1961,  C  1901. 

113  Simonsuuri  1961,  E  261,  271,  G 
401—431. 

114  Cf.  Honko  1962,  pp.  133—134;  Penti¬ 
kainen  1968b,  pp.  159 — 163. 

113  Mensurals  are  used  in  narratives  for 
measurement  or  comparison  of,  e.g.  speed, 
obesity.  For  more  about  mensurals,  cf. 
Honko  1959,  pp.  172 — 175,  226. 

G.  The  Rituals  of  Annual  and  Life  Cycles 

*  Honko  &  Pentikainen  1970,  pp.  58 — - 
62. 

2  Leach  1972,  pp.  315 — 347,  Lawson 
1975,  p.  4. 

8  Cf.  Turner  1969,  pp.  94 — 97. 


4  Lawson  1975,  pp.  16 — 23. 

3  Cf.  Honko  1960,  pp.  55 — 57.  Turner 
1969,  pp.  168—170. 

6  Turner  1969,  pp.  168 — -170. 

7  van  Gennep  1960.  Honko  1964.  Penti¬ 
kainen  1968,  pp.  50 — 52. 

8  Honko  1964,  p.  121. 

9  The  fict  is  a  quasi-folk-belief,  story  or 
saying  which  the  teller  and  a  conversant 
hearer  know  is  false,  but  which  is  presented 
as  true  to  some  group,  e.g.  children.  Ficts 
are  told  for  purposes  of  teaching,  warning, 
explanation  or  for  entertainment.  They 
often  refer  to  some  imaginary,  frightening 
being  wich  has  a  nonsensical,  strange- 
sounding  name.  The  narrative  material 
about  these  goblins  is  typically  scanty, 
vague  and  incidental.  §  17.4. 

10  Bianchi  1968,  pp.  27 — 30.  Pentikai¬ 
nen  1975,  pp.  103 — 109. 

11  Cf.  Ringgren  1969,  pp.  7 — 15. 

12  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  732 — 734; 
and  see  Pentikainen  1963,  pp.  409 — 412. 

13  E.g.  Sarmela  1970b,  pp.  147 — 155. 

14  The  usual  prayer  recited  was  in 
English:  “Lord,  in  Jesus  Christ’s  name, 
forgive  us  our  sins.” 

13  Cf.  §  25;  also  Pentikainen  1968,  pp. 
54—55. 

18  The  Karelian  phrase,  natsoalan  panenta, 
means  commencement  or  the  setting  in 
motion.  Natsoala  (nom.  case)  is  a  derivate 
of  the  Russian  substantive  natshalo  meaning 
beginning.  Panenta  is  a  fifth  infinitive  form 
(cf.  Ahtia  1938,  p.  79)  of  the  verb  panna, 
meaning  to  put  or  to  start. 

17  Cf.  §  15.4.;  also  Virtaranta  1958, 
pp.  727—731. 

18  Honko  1964,  pp.  129 — 134;  Pentikai¬ 
nen  1968,  pp.  57 — 62. 

19  Honko  1964,  p.  132. 

20  Jakapapa  may  be  a  contamined  form 
of  the  Karelian  noun,  jakapoapa  denoting 
the  evil  witch,  Syojatar  or  one-legged  bogey. 
Cf.  KKS,  I  1968,  p.  472.  §  19.5. 

21  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  20 — 23. 

22  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  23 — 31. 

23  Simonsuuri  1961,  E  901  — 1000.  Cf. 
§  19.10. 
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11  Paulaharju  1924,  p.  24;  Virtaranta 
1958,  pp.  160  ff. 

25  Rickets,  also  called  rachitis,  is  a 
disease  of  the  skeletal  system,  chiefly  of 
children,  resulting  from  a  deficiency  of 
calcium  salts  or  vitamin  D  in  the  diet, 
or  from  lack  of  sunlight,  and  characterized 
by  a  softening  and,  often,  bending  of  the 
bones. 

26  Pentikainen  1968,  pp.  205 — 212. 

27  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  31 — 41. 

28  Pentikainen  1968,  pp.  57 — 62. 

28  The  kalakukko  is  a  pastry  made  of 
unleavened  rye  dough  baked  into  a  hard 
crust  and  having  pork,  fish,  rutabaga, 
potatoes,  etc.  for  filling.  Vuorela  1964,  p. 
124. 

30  Simonsuuri  1961,  Q,  101 — 200. 

31  According  to  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  160, 
the  Karelian  word,  rosentsha,  denotes 
childbearer.  Concerning  the  rosentsha 
period,  cf.  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  41 — 42. 

32  Churching  was  formerly  a  custom 
in  Lutheran  Finland,  according  to  which  a 
pastor  said  a  prayer  and  gave  thanks  to 
a  wife  the  first  time  she  visited  church 
after  becoming  a  mother.  This  rite  took 
place  six  weeks  after  the  delivery.  Lempiai- 
nen  1969,  e.g.  pp.  142 — 152. 

33  A  more  detailed  wedding  description 
in  Pentikainen  1971,  pp.  162 — -197. 

31  Honko  1964,  pp.  134—137. 

85  Cf.  Salminen  1916. 

38  From  the  French,  meaning:  margin, 
border,  edge.  Cf.  van  Gennep  1960,  pp. 
116—145. 

37  The  Karelian  (also  Finn.)  designation 
for  betrothed  maiden  or  promised  bride  is 
antilas,  which  is  apparently  derived  from 
the  verb,  antoa  (Finn:  antad),  denoting  1. 
to  hold  out  or  hand  to  someone.  Cf. 
KKS,  I  1968,  pp.  57 — 58.  A  girl  was  an 
antilas  following  the  shaking  of  the  hands, 
or  witnessed  engagement  (cf.  §  24.9),  until 
she  took  the  kerchief  offered  by  her  future 
groom  (cf.  §  24.20). 

38  Lawson  1975,  pp.  18 — 23. 

38  E.g.  Borenius’  observations  in  Niemi 
1904,  p.  448.  Cf.  Inha  1911,  pp.  168—169. 


40  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  620 — -621. 

41  The  word  patvaska  comes  from  the 
Russian  podvojskij  meaning  spokesman  or 
speaker. 

42  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  625. 

43  Mikko  Kannijov  was  known  as  a 
skilled  patvaska  even  in  the  Finnish  border 
parish  of  Kuusamo.  Cf.  Kortesalmi  1964, 
pp.  229—230. 

44  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  620. 

45  Contrary  to  Mrs.  Takalo’s  information, 
the  suitor’s  retinue,  according  to  Domna 
Huovinen,  sought  to  leave  the  farewell 
party  secretly.  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  621. 

48  The  bread  and  salt  referred  to  the 
traditional  presents  which  were  brought. 

47  Inha  1911,  pp.  228—229. 

48  Cf.  Inha  1911,  pp.  228—229;  Virta¬ 
ranta  1958,  pp.  622 — 623. 

48  Inha  1911,  pp.  230 — 231;  Virtaranta 
1958,  p.  624. 

50  Cf.  Inha  1911,  p.  229. 

61  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  623. 

52  Ibid.  623—624. 

53  Truahvo  is  apparently  a  borrowed  and 
Karelianized  form  of  the  Russian  shtraf 
itself  loaned  from  the  German  Strafe.  All 
denote  a  fine  or  penalty. 

54  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  623 — -624;  Inha 
1911,  p.  229. 

55  The  Karelian  term  for  engaged  man 
or  groom  to  be  is  seniehhd,  derived  from  the 
Russian  zhenikh,  meaning  groom.  A  man 
held  the  status  of  seniehha  between  the 
witnessed  engagement  (cf.  §  24.9)  and  the 
acceptance  by  the  antilas  of  a  kerchief  he 
offered  (cf.  §  24.20). 

58  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  624. 

57  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  626.  According 
to  the  wedding  descriptions  of  both  Inha 
1911,  pp.  231 — 232,  and  Virtaranta  1958, 
pp.  629 — -631,  there  was  a  preparatory 
period  of  about  one  week  between  the 
engagement  and  the  wedding.  The  wedding 
was  preceded  by  the  bathing  of  the  antilas 
(Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  630 — 631).  How¬ 
ever,  Mrs.  Takalo  did  not  recall  that  antilas 
were  bathed  in  Oulanka.  According  to  her 
description,  the  preparatory  period  was 
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extremely  short,  with  the  wedding  beginning 
on  the  same  day  that  it  was  decided  to 
shake  hands. 

48  For  the  complete  text,  cf.  Pentikainen 
1971,  pp.  169—170. 

49  The  complete  text  appeared  in  Penti¬ 
kainen  1971,  pp.  171  — 172. 

80  Here  is  a  bird  metaphor,  comparing 
the  fiancee  to  the  longtailed  duck,  or  alii 
(Genus:  Glangula  hyemalis) ;  but  more  than 
that,  she  is  referred  to  in  the  diminutive 
with  the  added  -ne  ending.  Cf.  KKS,  I 
1968,  p.  44. 

81  Inha  1911,  p.  232;  Virtaranta  1958, 
pp.  631 — 637. 

82  Inha  1911,  p.  235;  Virtaranta  1958, 
pp.  638 — 639. 

83  Inha  1911,  pp.  234 — 240;  Virtaranta 
1958,  pp.  645—653. 

64  Cf.  The  episode,  “plea  for  permission 
on  a  fur,”  of  which  the  informants  of  Inha 
(1911,  p.  240)  and  Virtaranta  (1958,  pp. 
652 — 653)  spoke. 

84  The  original  (cf.  Pentikainen  1971, 
pp.  174 — -175),  the  three  phrases  were 
respectively  “kylla  alliseni,”  “kylla  sorsa- 
seni”,  and  “kohtalahine.” 

88  For  the  text  in  full,  cf.  Pentikainen 
1971,  pp.  174—175. 

87  For  the  complete  version,  cf.  Pentikai¬ 
nen  1971,  pp.  176—177. 

88  Cf.  Honko  1964,  pp.  124 — 129. 

89  Translated  from  Pentikainen  1971,  p. 
178. 

70  According  to  Mrs.  Takalo,  the  direc¬ 
tions  were  named  as  follows:  “The  south 
wind  is  the  ’summer  wind”  the  south¬ 
westerly  wind  is  the  otuksiini  wind,  the  west 
wind  is  the  luveh  wind,  the  northwesterly 
wind  is  the  ’setting  of  a  summer’s  day,’ 
the  north  is  the  pohjane,  the  northeasterly 
wind  is  the  puoloine,  the  east  wind  is  the 
koelline,  the  southeasterly  the  murkinapdivane 
(321). 

71  Cf.  Inha  1911,  pp.  240 — 241;  Virta¬ 
ranta  1958,  pp.  652—654. 

72  Inha  1911,  pp.  240 — 241;  Virtaranta 
1958,  pp.  656 — 668. 

73  For  the  original,  cf.  Pentikainen  1971, 


p.  179. 

74  For  the  text  in  full,  cf.  Pentikainen 
1971,  p.  179. 

74  The  retureppanaine  was  a  vent  in  the 
roof  or  wall  of  a  chimneyless  hut  or  sauna 
used  for  letting  out  the  smoke. 

78  For  the  original,  cf.  Pentikainen  1971, 

p.  180. 

77  Cf.  Vuorela  1964,  p.  108. 

78  Cf.  KKS,  II  1974,  p.  345. 

79  Itkonen  1928,  pp.  24 — 25. 

80  For  the  whole  text  and  the  comparison 
of  the  variants  by  Marina  Takalo  (1960, 
1962,  1966),  Palaka  Isakoff,  Iivana’s  Houro 
(1872),  Toarie  Ivanovna  (1889)  and  Oksanie 
of  Soukelo  (1913),  cf.  Pentikainen  1971,  pp. 
181—184.  Cf.  SKVR  I  3:  1489—1539, 
1561  —  1659. 

81  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  671 — 673. 

82  According  to  Marina  Takalo,  the 
birth  of  a  son  did  not  yet  affect  a  change  in 
designation.  The  information  in  Virtaranta 
1958,  p.  690,  suggests  on  the  contrary  that 
morsiessus,  or  the  calling  of  the  married 
woman  a  bride,  or  morsicn,  ended  six  weeks 
after  the  wedding. 

83  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  679 — 684. 

84  For  the  complete  “Bride’s  Reception 
Rune”,  cf.  Pentikainen  1971,  pp.  187 — 191. 

84  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  16 — 17. 

88  Cf.  Pentikainen  1971,  pp.  187—191. 

87  SKVR  I  3:  1660—1744. 

89  E.g.  SKVR  I  3:  1679. 

89  Inha  1911,  p.  245;  Virtaranta  1958, 
pp.  685—687. 

90  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  687—690. 

91  Mrs.  Takalo’s  tradition  included  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  exhibitions  of  shama- 
nistic  powers  by  patvaskas  (cf.  §  28). 

92  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  59 — 178. 

93  Ibid.,  pp.  69—74;  Virtaranta  1958,  p. 
747. 

94  The  words  were  sung  in  Russian 
“Svatii  boozhe,  svatii  kriepkii,  svatii  bez- 
mertnii  pomilui  nas.” 

94  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  756. 

94  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  80—82;  Virta¬ 
ranta  1958,  pp.  751 — 756. 

97  Palaka  Huuhta  told  Virtaranta  that 
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men  also  received  a  covering  for  the  head 
called  the  kukkeli.  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p. 
754. 

98  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  83 — 84;  Virta¬ 
ranta  1958,  p.  757.  According  to  the  in¬ 
formation  Heikki  Merilainen  received  in 
Oulanka,  a  person  whose  death  had  been 
difficult  had  to  be  provided  with  a  casket 
three  planks  thick  in  order  to  ensure  that 
it  stayed  in  the  grave  (B  17). 

99  Paulaharju  1924,  p.  83. 

100  Ibid.  103. 

101  Ibid.  89;  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  759. 

102  According  to  Anni  Lehtonen,  the  first 
lament  was  sung  while  the  body  was  washed, 
the  second  while  it  was  dressed,  the  third 
while  setting  on  the  plank,  the  fourth  for 
the  coffin  makers,  the  fifth  while  putting 
the  deceased  into  the  coffin,  the  sixth  in 
thanks  to  the  washers  and  the  coffin  makers. 
When  the  deceased  was  at  home  for  three 
days  and  nights  he  was  “awakened”  by  the 
singing  of  laments.  Laments  were  also 
performed  for  the  grave  diggers,  for  the 
relatives  and  friends  who  had  come  to  see 
the  deceased,  likewise  when  the  coffin  was 
taken  outside  and  carried  past  the  buildings 
and  yard.  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  74 — 112. 

An  Oulankan  interment  ceremony  in 
which  laments  were  only  performed  at  the 
cemetery,  was  in  this  respect  much  starker. 
Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  748 — 750. 

108  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  103 — -122;  Virta¬ 
ranta  1958,  pp.  757 — 758. 

101  Cf.  §  20.9,  and  Paulaharju  1924,  p.  1 16. 

105  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  121—122;  Virta¬ 
ranta  1958,  p.  757. 

to*  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  116 — 117;  Virta¬ 
ranta  1958,  pp.  760 — 763. 

107  Pentikainen  1969,  pp.  92 — 102. 

108  Vassilei  Ratskoff  of  Laitasalmi  in 
Oulanka  told  Heikki  Merilainen  (B  39), 
that  a  fetus  had  to  be  buried  in  a  cemetery. 
If  the  body  was  left  by  the  house  it  would 
haunt  and  disturb  the  peace  at  night  (cf. 
§  20.11). 

109  According  to  the  KKS,  these  Satur¬ 
days  were  in  1974  February  26th,  April  1 1th, 
May  20th  and  October  21st. 


Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  131  — 143;  Virta¬ 
ranta  1958,  pp.  763—766;  Honko  1963, 
pp.  107—108. 

110  Cf.  Holmberg  1964,  pp.  72 — 74,  80 — 
82;  Turunen  1949,  pp.  304 — -305. 

111  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  249. 

112  Cf.  §  16.9,  21.2.  The  Karelian  term, 
pruasniekka,  and  the  Finnish  equivalent, 
praasniekka,  are  both  derived  from  the 
Russian  word,  prazdnik. 

113  The  translation  of  the  verb,  rannittiin 
as  “we  rested”,  is  conjectural. 

111  According  to  Kalima  1952,  p.  52,  the 
Karelian  word,  Spoassu,  is  loaned  from  the 
Russian  original,  Spas  or  Spasitel  meaning 
“Saviour,”  i.e.  Christ.  In  the  calendrical 
context,  Spoassu  probably  signified  the 
“Saviour’s  Day.” 

115  Cf.  Sarmela  1969,  pp.  75—81. 

116  While  in  the  south  almost  every 
settlement  had  a  praasniekka,  in  the  north 
the  festivities  centred  only  on  the  com¬ 
munities  having  a  church  or  chasouna. 
Sarmela  1969,  pp.  75 — 81. 

117  Derived  from  the  Russian  word 
rozhdestvo. 

118  Vierissd  is  a  Karelian  rendering  of  the 
Russian  vodokroshcha.  Cf.  Kalima  1952,  p. 
150. 

119  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  576 — 584. 

120  According  to  KKS,  II  1974,  p.  18, 
the  kakkara  is  a  pancake  made  usually  of 
barley  or  wheat  flower  mixed  with  water 
or  milk.  Porridge  may  be  spread  on  top 
of  it. 

121  The  card  files  of  the  KKS  indicate 
that  sanki  is  the  name  for  a  small  pastry 
over  which  porridge  or  mashed  potatoes 
may  be  spread. 

122  Cf.  Simonsuuri  1961,  A  601 — -700. 

123  E.g.  Haavio  1950,  pp.  163 — 167. 

121  A  similar  precautionary  rite  was 
performed  by  the  patvaska  leading  the 
suitor’s  (or  groom’s)  retinue  both  in  leaving 
the  suitor’s  settlement,  starting  the  return 
trip  with  the  bride,  and  whenever  some 
crisis  was  met  on  the  way  (cf.  §  24.6). 

125  According  to  KKS,  I  1968,  p.  351, 
“During  Mid-Epiphany  young  men  and 
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maidens  go  as  huuh(h)elniekkas  round  the 
settlement,  hands  and  eyes  covered  with 
a  veil  and  dressed  to  look  strange  singing 
gay  songs  and  stopping  by  houses  to  dance.” 
Cf.  also  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  578 — 582. 

126  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  582 — 584. 

1.7  Ibid.  584—585. 

1.8  Ibid.  585—586. 

129  The  Laestadians  arc  adherents  of  a 
revivalist  movement  inside  the  Lutheran 
Evangelical  Church.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  pastor  Lars  Levi  Laestadius  who 
preached  from  1826  on  at  the  parish  village 
of  Karesuando  in  Swedish  Lapland.  The 
movement  spread  to  Finland  especially  to 
the  northerly  provinces  of  Lapland  and 
Ostrobotnia,  i.a.  in  Kuusamo  where  Marina 
Takalo  had  many  contacts  with  them.  Cf. 
the  map  in  Pentikainen  1975,  pp.  106 — 107. 

180  Mammi  is  a  dish  made  in  Eastern 
Karelia  and  Finland  of  rye  meal  which 
is  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  consistency, 
then  malted  or  sweetened  by  heating  it 
over  a  slow  fire,  flavoured,  baked  in  the 
oven  usually  in  birch-bark  baskets  and 
served  with  cream.  Mrs.  Takalo  was  amused 
by  the  fact  that  in  Finland  mammi  is 
eaten  chiefly  at  Easter,  whereas  in  Viena 
it  was  consumed  only  during  Lent  (445). 

181  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  603. 

182  Ibid.  586—587. 

188  Ibid.  587—588. 

184  The  Karelian  word,  aija,  appears 
oftenest  as  an  adverb  meaning  “greatly” 
and  less  commonly  as  an  adjective. 

186  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  588. 

188  Cf.  §  26.  10;  KKS,  I  1968,  p.  548, 
under  jyrinpaiva. 

IS7  “Leaf-John”  is  the  birthday  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  According  to  Virtaranta 
1958,  pp.  382,  590  ff.,  613,  twigs  or  branches 
of  birch  and  other  trees  were  cut  on  that 
day  in  Viena  for  house  decoration  and  for 
use  as  bath  whisks. 

188  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  592 — 593. 

188  Ibid.  594—596. 

140  According  to  KKS,  I  1968,  p.  433, 
iljanparta  was  a  handful  of  straw  left  uncut. 

141  Eskerod  1947,  pp.  147  ff. 


142  MT  named  it  Spoassu’s,  i.e.  the 
Saviour’s  Day. 

148  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  596 — 598. 

144  Ibid.,  602—603. 

148  Ibid.,  602—603. 

148  Vilkuna  1963,  pp.  48—81. 

148  The  sultshina  is  a  pastry  whose  thin 
flour  crust  is  baked  in  a  hearth.  The 
crust  is  filled  with  softened  barley  or  millet 
gruel  and  its  sides  are  folded  towards  the 
centre. 

147  Cf.  Honko  1962,  pp.  292—302. 

148  For  the  original,  cf.  Pentikainen  1971, 
p.  219. 

149  Cf.  Pentikainen  1971,  p.  219. 

H.  Rites  of  Crisis 

1  According  to  the  card  files  of  the 
KKS,  the  term  onni  was  vaguely  defined 
in  Viena  and  may  have  been  loaned  from 
the  Finnish.  In  Finnish  usage,  the  word 
onni  denotes  luck,  fortune;  lot;  success, 
prosperity;  happiness;  bliss.  In  talking 
about  the  vicissitudes  of  an  individual’s 
life  Mrs.  Takalo  regularly  used  the  word 
onni,  e.g.  “A  human  cannot  exceed  his 
onni  (i.e.  fortune  or  lot).” 

2  The  term  lykky  may  be  a  comparatively 
recent  loan  from  the  Swedish  lycka,  meaning 
luck.  MT  employed  the  word  in  treating 
the  means  of  livelihood,  for  example 
lehmalykky,  i.e.  “cow  luck,”  as  well  as  horse 
luck  and  sheep  luck. 

8  The  distinctions  MT  drew  between 
onni  (cf.  footnote  1)  and  lykky  (footnote  2) 
seem  to  have  followed  Oulanka’s  collective 
tradition  (cf.  B  29,  30,  34,  36). 

4  Allardt  &  Littunen  1964,  pp.  15 — 16, 
76—78. 

8  Honko  &  Pentikainen  1970,  p.  37. 

8  Kortesalmi  1964,  p.  43. 

7  In  Honko  1962,  pp.  91 — -92,  numen 
is  defined  as  an  unidentified  supernatural 
being,  e.g.  in  this  context  a  being  not  yet 
classified  into  guardian  spirit  or  dead¬ 
being  categories. 

8  The  substantive  harehtimine  is  derived 
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from  the  verb  harehtie  defined  in  KKS,  I 
1968,  p.  173,  as  1)  in  swearing  to  wish  ill, 
to  curse  something;  2)  (intransitively)  to 
jump  in  rage  while  swearing. 

9  In  the  original:  rienautunut. 

10  Ukko  was  not  only  the  god  of  thunder, 
but  also  the  supreme  god  of  Karelian  and 
Finnish  mythology. 

11  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  257 — 259. 

19  Simonsuuri  1961,  D  921. 

13  Ibid.  D  911. 

14  Cf.  §  24.4  ff. 

15  Kalima  1952,  pp.  67,  135. 

16  In  Finland,  redactions  of  this  legend 
have  been  recorded  only  in  northerly 
parishes  (Simonsuuri  1961,  D  1026).  Marina 
Takalo’s  variant  was  the  first  from  Viena. 

17  Edsman  1958,  pp.  48 — 106. 

18  Qvigstad  1925,  75  A;  cf.  E.  Itkonen 
1963,  p.  562. 

19  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  53. 

20  SKVR  I  4:  1180—81.  Many  of  the 
incantations  dictated  by  Missei  Vasiljeff 
were  published  in  SKVR  I  4,  viz.:  17,  21, 
22,  38,  555,  915,  916,  983,  1141,  1188, 
1281,  1497,  1570,  1722,  1991,  2010,  2063, 
2074.  The  following  incantations  have, 
among  others,  been  attributed  to  Mikko 
Vasilius,  1  4:  109,  223,  453,  731,  758,  775, 
881,  1156,  1197,  1217,  1445,  1536. 

21  According  to  B  16,  50,  51,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  wizardy  originated  from  the 
guardian  spirits  and  the  Devil;  B  63:  from 
another  wizard;  B  64:  from  the  water 
spirit,  i.e.  Vetehine. 

22  Simonsuuri  1961,  D  601. 

23  Motif  attraction  refers  to  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  motifs  from  various  sources,  upon 
some  favourite  figure,  such  as  Vainamoinen 
or  the  Devil  in  Karelian  and  Finnish  folk 
belief.  Pentikainen  1968,  p.  112. 

24  Cf.  Kortesalmi  1964,  p.  43. 

24  For  the  incantation,  cf.  Pentikainen 
1971,  p.  231. 

26  Cf.  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  59 — 69,  and 
Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  Ill — 116. 

27  Cf.  Honko  1960,  pp.  83—94. 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  58—59,  83—84. 

29  Ibid.  80—81. 


30  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  132 — 137. 
Also  compare  B  181. 

31  For  the  incantation,  cf.  Pentikainen 
1971,  p.  240. 

32  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  114 — 115. 

33  Mercury,  used  also  by  modern 
medicine,  became  prevalent  in  Oulanka 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  a  medicine 
for  the  ailments  of  people  and  animals. 
It  superseded  previous  measures,  e.g. 
graveyard  soil  and  incence  (cf.  B  68). 

34  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  129 — 131.  A 
few  lines  of  this  incantation  have,  however, 
been  attached  to  the  incantation  against 
the  “curses  of  iron”,  viz. :  “Wherefrom  flesh 
has  moved,  may  flesh  join  there  again.” 

34  Marina  Takalo  followed  the  traditional 
technique  in  making  the  supportive  string 
(B  53,  58).  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  131 — 132. 

38  In  the  original  Finnish,  silmayksestd 
pddstantd. 

37  Honko  1959,  pp.  32—33,  194—201. 

38  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  70,  83 — 84, 
87,  252,  260. 

39  Pentikainen  1968,  p.  320. 

40  Cf.  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  63 — 67. 
Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  125 — 128. 

41  In  Karelian  and  Finnish  folk  belief 
anthropomorphic  underground  beings  were 
also  termed  maahines.  Simonsuuri  1961, 
M  301—400. 

42  Heikki  Merilainen  received  from 
Vasilei  Ratskoff  of  Laitasalmi  a  piece  of 
information  with  which  Mrs.  Takalo  was 
unfamiliar.  According  to  it,  while  conjuring 
against  an  earthy  infection,  one  had  to 
press  a  frog  against  the  affected  skin  because 
the  frog  was  related  to  maahine  (B  26,  27). 

43  For  the  original,  cf.  Pentikainen  1971, 
p.  237. 

44  Idem. 

45  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  118- — 124. 

46  Simonsuuri  1961,  D  31,  C  1601 — -1700. 

47  In  KKS  II  1974,  pp.  35 — 36,  kalma 
is  defined  as  1.  grave,  graveyard;  2.  death; 
harm  contracted  from  the  dead,  curses 
of  death;  3.  death’s  folk. 

48  Ospittsha  Ivanovna  is  apparently  a 
personified,  feminine  form  of  the  Russian 
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word  for  plague. 

49  Cf.  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  60—61; 
V'irtaranta  1958,  pp.  150 — 151. 

50  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  62 — 63. 

41  Ibid.  p.  62. 

42  See  Iivana  Huovinen’s  report  about 
the  same  method  in  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  128. 

48  Concerning  simile  incantations,  cf. 
Hautala  1960b,  pp.  22 — 36. 

64  According  to  Iro  Remsu,  a  wart 
disappeared  if  it  was  rubbed  against  the 
northern  and  outside  framework  of  a  log 
house.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  146. 

54  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  117. 

44  Ibid.  128. 

47  Ibid.  154—155. 

48  Virtaranta  1958,  p.  159;  KKS  I 
1968,  p.  107. 

49  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  147 — 148  and 
in  the  KKS  card  files,  cf.  variksen  shoappoat: 
Kiestinki. 

40  For  the  “Crow’s  Song,”  cf.  Pentikainen 
1971,  p.  249. 

41  KKS  I  1968.  p.  248;  Virtaranta  1958, 
pp.  155—156. 

41  Cf.  Honko  1960,  pp.  58—59. 

83  E.g.  Hautala  1960b,  pp.  22—36. 

44  Niemi  1921,  pp.  1116,  1161—62;  and 
material  for  comparison  B  8 — -74. 

44  SKVR  I  4:  1020—1060;  Virtaranta 
1958,  pp.  125—127. 

44  SKVR  I  4:  885—916;  Virtaranta  1958, 
pp.  154 — -155. 

47  SKVR  1  4:  763—777;  Virtaranta 
1958,  pp.  129—137. 

48  SKVR  I  4:  695—722;  Virtaranta 
1958,  pp.  114—115. 

49  The  same  word  ( kyly )  is  a  popular 
poetic  rendering  of  “sauna”  in  Finnish. 

70  SKVR  I  4:  640—641. 

71  For  the  original  (680),  cf.  Pentikainen 
1971,  p.  253. 

71  For  the  original  (681),  cf.  Ibid.  254. 

73  SKVR  1  4:  1802  -1822,  1836—37; 
Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  613 — 614. 

74  SKVR  I  4:  1352—1502. 

74  For  the  original,  cf.  Pentikainen  1971, 
p.  255. 

74  Cf.  Ibid.  258—259. 


I.  World  View  Poetry 

1  On  the  Kalevala  metre,  its  stylistic 
formulas  as  well  as  rune-singing  perform¬ 
ances,  see  Kuusi — Bosby — Branch  1977, 
pp.  62—77. 

2  Haavio  1935,  p.  11.  Besides  “The 
Song  of  the  Abducted  Maidens”  also 
certain  of  Mrs.  Takalo’s  epics,  e.g.  “The 
Maiden  Iro  Rune,”  “The  Birth  of  the 
World,”  “The  Rune  of  the  Maiden  to  be 
Redeemed”  as  well  as  lyrical  poems  and 
lullabies  accorded  more  the  Ladoga  Kare¬ 
lian  variants  than  with  the  northern  Viena- 
Karelian  manner  of  singing.  These  simi¬ 
larities  supported  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Nikitin  family  line  was  of  Ladoga  Karelian 
origin.  This  matter  has  already  been 
examined  in  §  12.3.  Cf.  also  Haavio  1965, 
pp.  325 — 352,  and  Timonen  1968,  pp. 
150—163. 

3  In  the  Great  Northern  War  the  Period 
of  the  Great  Hate  (1713 — 21)  was  a  time 
when  Finland  was  occupied  by  the  Russian 
Army. 

The  notation  of  the  tune  as  well  as 
the  oscillogram  curve  of  the  rune  was 
published  in  Pentikainen  1971,  pp.  382 — 
388,  and  1974,  pp.  148—149. 

4  Honko  1963,  pp.  107—123. 

4  Paulaharju  1924,  pp.  74—128. 

4  Vaisanen  1915,  pp.  4 — 5. 

7  Allardt  1966,  pp.  101 — 102. 

8  This  is  the  inferred  meaning  of  the 
line.  A  more  literal  translation  might  be: 
“That’s  why  I,  bent,  have  so  oared  with 
water-wings.” 

9  For  the  original,  cf.  Pentikainen  1971, 
p.  204. 

10  In  Karelian  and  Finnish  folklore, 
Tuonela  was  the  abode  of  the  dead  variously 
identified  with  the  grave,  cemetery  or 
nether  world.  Cf.  Turunen  1949,  pp. 
304—305.  §  25.9. 

11  For  the  original,  cf.  Pentikainen  1971, 

p.  205. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  205—206. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  206. 

14  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Takalo 
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observed  that  this  question  should  not  be 
asked,  as  it  was  God’s  matter. 

15  For  the  original,  cf.  Pentikainen  1971, 

pp.  206—208. 

18  The  meaning  is  uncertain.  Another 
possible  reading  is:  “That’s  why  my  sorry 
grief...” 

17  Cf.  “the  Wayside  Lament  for  the 
Dead  Husband”,  also  KKS,  I  (1968),  p. 
79,  concerning  the  verb  assutella. 

18  Pentikainen  1971,  p.  208. 

18  Leino  1970,  p.  250. 

*°  Ibid.,  pp.  250—265. 

81  Cf.  Honko  1963,  pp.  105—106. 

82  Concerning  deprivation,  cf.  Allardt  1966, 
pp.  101—102.  Cf.  §  9.3. 

23  This  is  a  prose  translation  of  the 
original  “Muurahaiset”  found  in  Pentikai¬ 
nen  1971,  p.  92.  Cf.  also  1966:  1183. 

24  This  refers  to  an  ant  hill  (sometimes 
as  high  as  one  metre)  composed  of  pine 
needles. 

25  The  original  “Raunio”  is  in  Pentikai¬ 
nen  1971,  p.  94.  Cf.  also  1966:  1184. 

28  For  the  original  “Teinpa  penkin”, 
cf.  Pentikainen  1971,  p.  95. 

27  Kuusi-Bosby-Branch  1976,  pp.  62 — 68. 

28  Glassie-Ives-Szwed  s.a.,  pp.  30 — -52, 
71—74,  150—167. 

J.  The  Structure  and  World  View  of 
Narrative  Folklore 

1  Marina  Takalo  knew  the  following 
folk-tale  types,  according  to  the  system  of 
Aarne-Thompson  1964:  1  =  AT  2  (code 
number  310  in  Marina  Takalo’s  variant 
register),  2  =  AT  9A  +  B  +  C  (309).  3  = 
AT  15  (308,  1057).  4  =  AT  30ID*  +  318 
(67,  709).  5  =  AT  311  (311,  870).  6  = 
AT  315  +  302  (651,  927).  7  =  AT  400 
(145,  319,  869).  8  =  AT  402  (432,  883). 
9  =  AT  403 A  (66,  312).  10  =  AT  471 
(433,  648,  712,  888).  1 1  =  AT  480  (68, 
320).  12  =  AT510A  (877).  13  =  AT  533  + 
451  (318,  650,  718,  929).  14  =  AT  550 
(872).  15  =  AT  613  (871).  16  =  AT  707 
(69).  17  =  AT  875  (385,  866).  18  =  AT 


901  B*  (386).  19—23  =  AT  915A  (386— 
389,  878—882,  1056,  1501).  24  =  AT  930 
A  (144,  272,  382,  821,  1408).  25  =  AT 
1052  +  1342  +  1085  +  1060  +  1063  + 
1115  (434,  647,  713).  26  =  AT  1202  (890). 
27  =  AT  1384  +  1286  +  1325B  +  1245 
+  1288  +  1289  (672,  889).  28  =  AT  1365 A 
(448).  29  =  AT  1381  (1305).  30  =  AT  1535 
(344,  867).  31  =  AT  1730  (345).  32  =  AT 
1960B  (353).  33  =  without  AT  number, 
34  =  without  AT  number. 

Numbers  7,  10,  13,  18 — 24,  30  are  the 
first  Finnish-Karelian  variants. 

2  D£gh  1969,  pp.  67—112. 

3  Jacob  Grimm  in  his  work  from  1835, 
the  Deutsche  Mythologie  was  the  first  to 
survey  the  boundaries  between  folk  tale, 
legend  and  myth.  The  commonly  used 
genre-analytical  criteria  for  myths  are 
referred  to  in  §  7.3  of  the  present  text  and 
those  for  legends  in  §  17.  Cf.  also  Bascom 
1965,  p.  6;  Littleton  1965,  p.  26;  Honko  & 
Pentikainen  1970,  pp.  55 — 56;  Honko  1970, 
pp.  51 — 58. 

4  The  German  adverb  and  adjective, 
weltanschaulich  is  sometimes  used  to  mean 
“world  view”. 

5  Erkki  Itkonen  (1963,  pp.  552—555), 
among  others,  has  directed  attention  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  theme  in  arctic 
regions. 

8  Alternative  translation:  “The  man 
hears...”  Cf.  KKS  I  1968,  pp.  490—491, 
for  the  verb,  kuulla. 

7  Cf.  Simonsuuri  1961,  E  901 — 1000. 

8  Lixfeld  1971,  pp.  83—90,  194—196. 

9  The  rhythm  study  was  performed 
mechanically  with  the  Mingograf  24  B 
apparatus  at  which  time  the  rhythm  and 
duration  relations  were  also  measured  on 
an  intensity  curve.  Cf.  Pentikainen  1974, 
pp.  137—142. 

10  Most  of  this  paragraph  was  included 
in  the  paper  “Saturepertuaarin  rakenne- 
kaavoista”,  published  by  Satu  Apo  and 
the  present  author,  in  Kalevalaseuran 
Vuosikirja  54,  1974,  pp.  18—45.  Cf.  Pen¬ 
tikainen  1976c,  pp.  23 — 40. 

11  Propp  1958;  1968.  The  article  “The 
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Transformations  of  the  Magic  Tale”  has 
been  translated  into  French. 

12  Fischer  1963,  p.  288. 

12  Propp  1958,  pp.  20 — 21. 

14  Ibid.  95. 

»*  Ibid.  60—63. 

14  The  terminological  reform  proposed 
by  Dundes  is  based  on  Pike’s  scheme  of  the 
emic  unit: 

D  (istributional  mode) 

E  (mic  unit)  =  M  (anifestational  mode) 
F  (eature  mode) 

The  minimal  unit  of  the  feature  mode 
is  the  emic  motif,  or  motifeme  —  the  equivalent 
of  Propp’s  function.  Motifemes  may  be 
expressed  in  a  changing  number  of  alter¬ 
native,  mutually  exclusive  manifestations  or 
allomotifs.  The  distribution  mode  indicates 
the  place  of  a  unit  in  the  whole.  Cf.  Dundes 
1962,  p.  101;  1964,  pp.  58 — 59;  also  Honko 
&  Pentikainen  1970,  pp.  91 — 92.  Cf. 
Bremond  1968,  p.  153. 

17  L6vi-Strauss  1960. 

14  Greimas  1966,  pp.  203,  205 — 216. 

14  Meletinsky  1969,  pp.  26 — 27. 

10  The  situation  “granting”  the  possibility 
for  a  certain  type  of  behaviour  or  event  — 
the  move,  during  which  this  possibility 
is  used  —  the  result  of  the  previous  action 
which  ends  the  process.  Bremond  1968,  p. 
153. 

21  Propp  1958,  pp.  89 — 93. 

22  E.g.  Virtaranta  1971. 

23  Meletinsky  1969,  pp.  29 — 30. 

24  Marina  Takalo’s  AT  471  appears  in 
its  entirety  in  Pentikainen  1974,  pp. 
150—172. 

26  Propp  1958,  pp.  72 — 75. 

26  Azadovskii  1926,  pp.  24 — 30. 

27  Meletinsky  1969,  p.  29. 

28  Propp  1958,  p.  93.  See  also  Bremond 
1964,  p.  25. 

28  Propp  1958,  p.  90,  96. 

30  Bremond  1964,  pp.  11 — 18.  See  also 
Nathhorst  1969,  p.  25.  Propp  proposes  a 
logical  necessity  as  the  basis  of  his  third 
thesis:  “Theft  cannot  take  place  before  the 
lock  is  broken.”  Bremond  has  shown  that 
the  order  of  the  functions  is  only  partially 


determined  by  logic:  the  order  of  the  so- 
called  elementary  sequences  (e.g.,  paired 
functions)  is  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manner  in  which  elementary  sequences  of 
different  types  are  connected  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  logic  but  rather  by  the  conventions 
of  storytelling  which  can  be  disregarded. 

31  Ulf  Drobin  has  discussed  Propp’s 
taxonomic  methodology  in  his  article:  “The 
need  for  a  Complement  to  Aarne-Thomp- 
son’s  Type  System  and  Thompson’s  Motif 
Index”  (1973,  pp.  9 — 10).  Drobin  comes 
to  the  conclusion:  “Propp’s  system  is 
by  no  means  final.  — •  Much  remains  to 
be  done  before  Propp’s  model  can  be  used 
operatively.  Several  substantial  suggestions 
have  been  made  by  E.  Meletinsky,  and  it 
seems  possible  to  improve  Propp’s  system  so 
that  it  can  be  used  as  a  complement  to 
Aarne-Thompson’s  type  system  and  prefer¬ 
ably,  in  the  future,  to  Thompson’s  motif 
index  as  well.” 

32  BeneS  1966 — 67,  pp.  41 — -71. 

33  Factors  influencing  the  length  of 
folk  tales  have  been  discussed  by  J.  L. 
Fischer  in  1963,  pp.  249—252,  288—289. 

34  D£gh  1969,  pp.  177—180. 

35  Cf.  Rausmaa  1972,  p.  123. 

38  The  laws  determined  by  Meletinsky 
concerning  the  behaviour  of  the  characters 
of  a  folk  tale  admit  of  exceptions:  Takalo’s 
(ales  contain  examples  of  a  hero  achieving 
his  goal  (acquiring  the  magical  agents 
or  defeating  the  villain)  even  though 
behaving  inappropriately.  The  logic  of 
storytellers  appears  to  be  more  flexible 
than  that  of  their  investigators. 

37  Bremond  1964,  pp.  20 — 21. 

38  The  climactic  effect  is  also  emphasized 
on  the  rhytmic  level,  as  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  an  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
frequency.  See  Pentikainen  1974,  pp.  138 
—144. 

38  Bavelas  1953,  pp.  493 — 494. 

40  The  polyphonic  narrative  technique 
discussed  by  Linda  Degh  and  Andrew 
VAszonyi  does  not  seem  possible  to  apply 
to  the  telling  of  fairy  tales.  D£gh  &  V£zsonyi 
1971,  pp.  287 — 293.  In  clarifying  the 
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structural  and  narrative  features  of  a 
particular  genre  the  communicational  sit¬ 
uation  typical  of  it  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

41  D6gh  1969,  p.  53. 

42  Pentikainen  1974,  pp.  138 — 142. 

43  D£gh  1969,  pp.  179—181. 

44  Virtaranta  1971,  pp.  69 — 80. 

45  Olrik  1965,  pp.  131  — 141. 

44  Virtaranta  1971,  pp.  359 — 370. 

47  Ibid.  7—8. 

48  Kuusi  1956,  pp.  49 — 84. 

49  Kuusi  1956,  pp.  67 — 73.  Cf.  Kalevala, 
Rune  1.  Kuusi-Bosley-Branch  1977,  pp. 
83—88,  522—523,  esp.  pp.  85—86. 

50  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  247 — 248. 

51  Ibid.  pp.  253—254. 

53  Ibid.  p.  252. 

53  Ibid.  pp.  252—253. 

54  Ibid.  pp.  254—255. 

55  Concerning  the  genre-analytic  criteria, 
see  Bascom  1965,  p.  6.  Cf.  also  Honko 
1968b,  pp.  40—45. 

58  Lixfeld  1971,  pp.  18  ff. 

57  Cf.  Haavio  1955,  pp.  147—148. 

88  Cf.  Virtaranta  1958,  pp.  544 — 545. 

59  Cf.  Bascom  1954,  pp.  333—349. 

80  Aarne-Thompson  1964,  No.  751. 

81  According  to  both  H.  Pukki’s  notation 
of  1929  in  the  KKS  card  files  and  Vuorela 
1958,  p.  88,  unleavened  barley  bread  was 
called  rieska  in  the  northern  parts  of  Viena 
and  Finland. 

83  This  is  a  play  on  words:  Palokarki, 
the  Karelian  and  Finnish  name  for  the 


great  black  woodpecker,  means  literally 
’fire  missile.’ 

83  The  scheme  cited  here  fits  in  with 
many  of  the  types  in  the  “Religious  Tales” 
section  —  especially  the  selection  God 
Repays  and  Punishes  —  of  Aarne  Thomp¬ 
son’s  work,  The  Types  of  the  Folktale  (1964). 

81  Cf.  Bausinger  1968,  pp.  199 — 204. 

66  Olrik  1965,  pp.  133—134. 

86  Cf.  Haavio  1955,  pp.  147 — 148. 

87  Lixfeld  1971,  e.g.  pp.  45 — -90. 

88  Cf.  Dundes  1966,  pp.  506 — -507. 

89  Dundes  1964. 

70  Dundes  1964,  pp.  61 — -84. 

71  Kongas-Maranda  — ■  Maranda  1971, 

p.  26. 

73  Bremond  1968,  p.  152. 

73  Bremond  1970,  p.  257;  Todorov  1971, 
pp.  118—129. 

74  Cf.  Pentikainen  1968,  p.  113. 

75  Cf.  BeneS  1975,  pp.  129—145. 

78  Simonsuuri  1961,  A  1 — 900. 

77  Dundes  1964,  pp.  64 — 72. 

78  Todorov  1971,  pp.  118—119. 

79  Kongas-Maranda  —  Maranda  1971, 

p.  26. 

80  Propp  1968,  p.  81. 

81  One  might  also  compare  the  Maran- 
das’  observation  about  how  the  final 
outcome  of  a  false-judge  tale  is  positive 
with  regard  to  the  community  which 
suffered  injustice,  but  is  negative  for  the 
judge.  Kongas-Maranda  —  Maranda  1971, 
p.  49. 

82  Propp  1958,  pp.  120—125. 
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RESEARCH  MATERIAL 


The  material  used  in  this  study  can  be  divided  into  two  categories.  The  primary  material 

(A)  consists  of  the  information  collected  from  Marina  Takalo,  the  secondary  material 

(B)  contains  the  comparative  material,  recorded  from  other  persons  in  Oulanka  or  in 
surrounding  areas.  The  numbers  in  brackets  in  the  text  of  this  book,  e.g.  (274),  refer  to 
the  primary  material,  while  numbers  following  the  B  code  (B  210)  refer  to  the  secondary 
material.  Each  item  of  information  has  its  own  variant  number.  Archives:  KKS  =  Kar- 
jalan  kielen  sanakirja  (Dictionary  of  Karelian  Language),  SKNA  =  Suomenkielen  Nau- 
hoitearkisto  (The  Tape  Archives  of  the  Finnish  Language,  University  of  Helsinki),  SKS  = 
Suomalaisen  Kirjallisuuden  Seuran  kansanrunousarkisto  (The  Folklore  Archives  of  the 
Finnish  Literature  Society,  Helsinki),  TKU  =  Turun  yliopiston  kansanrunoudentutki- 
muksen  ja  uskontotieteen  laitos  (Institute  of  Folklore  and  Comparative  Religion,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Turku),  TYKL  =  Tampereen  yliopiston  kansanperinteen  laitos  (Institute  of 
Folk  Tradition,  University  of  Tampere),  SS  =  Sanakirjasaatio  (The  Lexicography  Foun¬ 
dation,  Helsinki). 

A.  Primary  material  (told  by  Marina  Takalo,  b.  1890,  d.  1970,  Oulanka) 

1  =  SKS  0.  Takalo  KJ  45:  17724.  1957.  (in  Kuusamo) 

2 — -26  =  SKNA  P.  Virtaranta  138/2:1 — 25.  1959.  (in  Kuusamo) 

27—166  =  SKS  J.  Pentikdinen  A  556/50—60  (27—37),  A  557/1—30  (38—67),  A  558/ 
2—16  (68—82),  A  558/17—18  (83—121),  A  558/19—42  (122—145),  A  559/2—22  (146 — 
1 66) .  1960.  (in  Kuusamo) 

167—301  =  SKS  J.  Pentikdinen  A  559/23—61  (167—205),  A  560/1—63  (206—267), 
A  561/1 — 34  (268 — 301).  (in  Kuusamo) 

302—644  =  SKS  J.  Pentikdinen  —  L.  Koivu  A  550/1—31  (302—393),  A  552/ 1  — 39(394 — 
436),  A  553/1—18  (437—459),  A  554/1—43  (460—518),  A  555/1—46  (519—592),  A 
561/1—49  (593—644).  1962.  (in  Helsinki) 

645 — 678  =  SKS  J.  Pentikdinen  A  562/1 — 36.  1963.  (in  Kuusamo) 

679—775  =  TYKL  E.  Ala-Konni  63/1:1—19  (679—702),  63/2:2—5  (703—706),  63/3: 
1  —  14  (707—722),  63/4:1—29  (723—756),  63/5:1—19  (757—775).  1963.  (in  Kemi) 
776—812  =  SKNA  P.  Virtaranta  —  M.  Kuusi  5320/2:1—8  (776—786),  5321/1:2—9 
(787—812).  1965.  (in  Kemi) 

813—864  =  SKS  J.  Pentikdinen  A  573/1—11  (813—823),  A  574/1—17  (824—844), 
A  575/1—14  (845—857),  A  576/1—7  (858—864).  1965.  (in  Kuusamo) 

865—1406  =  TKU  J.  Pentikdinen  66/33:1—9  (865—873),  34/2—13  (874—889),  35/ 
2—25  (890—913),  36/1—15  (914—928),  37/1—17  (929—944),  38/1—13  (945—957), 
39/1—21  (958—977),  40/1—22  (978—1000),  41/1—13  (1001—1013),  42/1—30  (1014 — 
1047),  43/2—17  (1048—1063),  44/1  (1064),  45/1—20  (1065—1108),  46/1—32  (1 109 — 
H51),  47/1—36  (1152—1189),  48/1—25  (1190—1214),  49/1—23  (1215—1239),  50/1—22 
(1240—1261),  51/1—28  (1261—1289),  52/1—30  (1290—1320),  53/1—23  (1321—1347), 
53/24  (1348—1354),  54/1—24  (1355—95),  55/1—11  (1396—1406).  1966.  (in  Turku) 
1407—1435  =  SKNA  P.  Virtaranta  6653/1 : 1  —  1 3  (1407—1420),  6654/1:1—14  (1421  — 
1435).  1966.  (in  Helsinki) 

1436—1456  =  SKNA  P.  Virtaranta  6981/1:1—20  (1436—1455),  6972/2:1  (1456).  1967. 
(in  Kemi) 
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1457—1559  =  TKU  J.  Pentikainen  69/1:1—7  (1457—1463),  2/1—8  (1463—1472), 
3/1—14  (1472—1486),  4/1  —  18  (1487—1508),  5/1—15  (1509—1524),  6/1—12  (1525— 
1536),  7/1  —  10  (1537—1546),  8/1—8  (1547—1554),  9/1—5  (1554—1559).  1969.  (in  Kemi) 
1560—1593  =  TKU  J.  Pentikainen  69/153:1—24  (1560—1583),  154/1—10  (1584— 
1593).  1969.  (in  Kemi) 


B.  Secondary  material 

The  variants  have  been  classified  in  chronological  order,  according  to  the  collector. 
The  variant  signum  includes  the  name  of  the  collector  (A.  Genetz),  the  code  number  in 
the  archives  (2:177),  the  year  of  recording  (1871),  the  possible  publication  (Leskinen  1936, 
pp.  169 — 171),  in  brackets  the  genre  signum  in  question  (e.g.  al),  and  the  name,  birth 
date  and  place  of  the  informant.  The  Code  of  the  genres  (in  the  system  used  in  SKS) : 
a1  a  fairy  tale  (Marchen)  or  humorous  anedcote  (Schwank) 
a2  a  saint’s  legend 
a3  a  belief  legend  or  memorate 
a1  a  historical  or  local  legend 
a5  an  etiological  tale 
a*  an  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  nature 
b1  an  ancient  poem  in  the  Kalevalan  meter  (runo) 
b2  a  folksong  composed  in  a  more  recent  meter 
b3  an  incantation 

b1  a  magical  practice,  superstition  or  belief 
b5  a  game  or  sport 
b8  a  lamentation 

b7  a  mock  sermon,  tongue-twister,  etc. 
b8  a  primitive  chant  (joiku),  cattle  call,  etc. 
c  a  proverb 
d  a  riddle 

e  music 

E  an  ethnographic  description 


The  Material  of  Oulanka 

1  =  A.  Genetz  2:177.  1871—72.  Leskinen  1936,  pp.  169—171  (al)./2  =  2:178  (bl,  e). 
3  =  A.  A.  Borenius  2:213.  1872.  SKVR  I  1654  (bl).  —  Houro,  Iivana’s  wife  1847,  Soh- 
janansuu./4  =  2:214.  SKVR  1  1739  (bl).  — -  Uljaana  Ilja’s  daughter,  1852,  Vartielampi. 

5  =  V.  Poropudas  VK  76:  5.  1889  (al).  —  Jaakko  Saikko,  1868./6  =  6  (al).  —  Mikko 
Arhibo,  1857./7  =  7  (al).  —  Jaakko  Saikko,  1868. 

8—47  =  H.  Merildinen  8:976—1015.  1889.  SKVR  1  4:  40,59,594,641,930,1499,1726, 
1730,1751,1756,2102,2103,2127  (b3,  b4).  —  Wassilie  Ratskoff,  1819,  Lailasalmi./48— 74 
=  8:1075— 1101.  SKVR  I  4:  759,776,931,932,990,1142,1143,1162,2119  (b3,  b4).  —  Iivana 
Koutalaine,  1815,  from'Kiiminki./75— 76  =  14:2405,2421.  1897.  SKVR  I  1656  (bl,b6). 

—  Toarie  Ivanovna,  1823,  Kuukasjarvi. 

77  =  E.  Levin  306.  1902  (b2,  e). 

78—125  =  V.  Salminen  766—813.  1913  (d)./126 — 127  =  SKVR  I  1657,  1741  (bl). 

—  Okseni,  Soukelo./128  =  SKVR  1  1740  (bl).  —  a  woman,  Vartielampi. 

129—135  =  A.  O.  Vaisanen  25,100,101,334—337.  1915.  SKVR  I  3:  1788.  (bl,b6,b8,e). 
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-  Aririi  Lettijo,  1863,  Jarvenpaa.  /  136 — 137  =  26,338.  SKVR  I  4:  1323  (b3,e).  —  Simana 
Mastinin,  1859,  Jarvenpaa.  /  138 — -143  =  27,106,  343 — -345.  SKVR  I  4:  2156  (bl,b8,e). 

—  Tommo  Saikko,  1890,  Ruva.  /  144 — 148  =  28 — 29,  66,347 — 348.  SKVR  I  1785,  1830 
(bl,b6,e).  —  Joukenie  Suupo,  1881,  Ruva.  /  149 — 151  =  30,346,349.  SKVR  I  3:  1831 
(bl,e).  —  Iiro  Suupo,  1875,  Ruva.  /  152—160  =  65,102—103,339—342  (b6,b8,e).  — 
Natalie  Saikko,  1892,  Ruva.  /  161  =  350  (b2,e).  —  Mooses  Saikko,  1896,  Ruva.  /  162 — 163 
=  31,354.  SKVR  I  3:  1856  (bl,e).  —  Ulitta  Saikko,  1845,  Soukelo,  Oulanka.  /  164 — 167 
=  32,67,351,353.  SKVR  I  3:  1843  (bl,  b6,  e).  —  Oksenie  Saikko,  1885,  Soukelo.  /  168 — 
169  =  68,352  (b6,e).  —  NastaSsi  Kuntosoro,  1880,  Soukelo.  /  170  =  136  (b8).  —  Nasta^i 
Arhipo,  1867,  Vartielampi,  Kokkosalmi.  /  171 — 173  =  372 — -374  (b2,e).  —  Uljana 
Arhipova,  1895,  Vartielampi.  /  174  =  375  (e).  —  Iivana  Tuhki,  1858,  Vartielampi.  / 
175—186  =  69,70,107,108,1 10-  1 12,355,357 — -360  (b6,b8,e).  —  Palaka  Issaako,  1877, 
Oulanka,  from  TumtSa.  /  187 — 188  =  33,356.  SKVR  I  1655  (bl,e).  —  Palaka  Issaako, 
1877,  and  NastaSsi  Issaako,  1885,  Oulanka.  /  189 — 190  =  370,371  (b2,e).  —  NastaSSi  Issaako, 
1885,  Oulanka.  /  191—195  =  109,113,125,152,153  (b8).  —  Katti  Issaako,  1870,  Oulanka. 
/  196—234  =  34,71,114—124,126—127,132—135,137—151,361—365.  SKVR  I  3:  1451 
(bl,b6,b8,c,e).  —  Moarie  Issaako,  1863,  Oulanka.  /  235 — 239  =  72,73,128,129,366  (b6, 
b8,e).  — Joukenie  Kannojo,  1865,  Oulanka.  /  240 — 243  =  35,36,368,369.  SKVR  I  1785, 
1830  (bl,e).  — -  Stepanie  Nikitina,  1862,  Oulanka.  /  244 — -245  =  130,131  (c).  — Uljana 
Porotkina,  1855,  Oulanka.  /  246 — -259  =  154 — -163,376 — -38 1  (b8,c,e).  —  Ilja  Miitriela, 
1853,  Laitasalmi.  /  260  =  382  (bl,e).  —  Vassi  Krasko,  1865,  Laitasalmi. 

261—263  =  T.  Turpela  KT  245:115,116,122.  1939  (al,  b4).  —  Matti  Sarkela,  1882, 
Pudasjarvi.  Information  from  TumtSa. 

264 — 268  =  M.  Tienari  862 — 867.  1939  (b4).  —  V.  Kumavaara,  1898,  Oulanka. 

269  =  TKU  J.  Pentikainen  69/154:11—13  (al).  —  Lea  Takalo,  1957,  Simo. 

270  =  TKU  J.  Pentikainen  69/154:14—15  (al).  —  Olli  Takalo,  1960,  Simo. 

271—318  =  TKU  J.  Pentikainen  69/154:  17—23.  (271),  155:1—14  (272),  155:15—31 

(273—289),  156:1—29  (290—318).  —  Olavi  Takalo,  1930,  Kemi,  Simo. 

319 — 341  =  TKU  J.  Pentikainen  69/157:1 — 23.  — ■  Tatjana  Rovaniemi,  1897,  Vartie- 
lampi-Kemi. 
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FOREWORD 


Siberian  shamanism  has  been  a  remarkably  popular  subject  of  accounts 
and  research  ever  since  the  18th  century.  A  valuable  contribution  to  the 
collection  of  material  and  also  research  has  been  made  not  only  by  Russian 
and  Soviet  researchers  but  also  by  scholars  on  the  tracks  of  Finno-Ugrian 
language  connections.  M.  A.  Castren,  a  pioneer  in  his  field,  was  succeeded 
by  numerous  visitors  to  Siberia,  the  results  of  whose  work  have  been  accounts 
of  journeys,  collections  of  material,  and  also  studies  of  the  religious  tradition 
of  the  original  peoples.  Thus  the  present  work  can  be  claimed  an  organic 
continuation  of  the  Finnish  research  tradition  concentrating  on  shamanism 
and  its  related  phenomena. 

My  research  was  inspired  by  the  desire  to  examine,  within  the  framework 
of  shamanism,  the  models  provided  by  various  primitive  cultures  to  resolve 
crises  threatening  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  Its  goal 
became  concretized  in  the  analysis  of  the  social  status  of  the  shaman,  his 
modes  of  action,  which  are  by  nature  ecstatic,  and  the  psycho-physical  mechan¬ 
isms  of  this  action.  As  the  research  progressed  it  became  clear  that  shamanism 
is  not  —  as  is  often  suggested  by  general  reports  —  a  monolithic,  uniform 
phenomenon :  it  in  fact  takes  in  even  highly  differing  practices.  Thus  my 
approach  is  intracultural  in  the  sense  that  I  aim  at  generalizations  only 
through  analysis  of  individual  cases  representing  different  ethnic  groups. 
The  explanations  for  the  variation  in  shamanic  phenomena  are  in  fact  to  be 
found  in  precisely  the  socio-economic  and  thus  cultural  conditions  providing 
the  substance  on  which  these  phenomena  are  based. 

Since  the  research  covers  a  wide  geographical  area  and  deals  with  material 
collected  at  different  periods  in  time  the  sources  are  linguistically  diverse. 
I  have  thus  been  forced  to  accept  certain  standardization  principles.  In 
speaking  of  Siberian  peoples  and  various  ethnic  units  I  have  used  the  Soviet 
terms  established  over  the  past  few  decades.  The  English  names  therefore 
conform  with  those  appearing  in  the  work  “The  Peoples  of  Siberia”.  This 
work,  edited  by  M.  G.  Levin  and  L.  P.  Potapov  and  originally  published  in 
Moscow  in  1956  as  Narody  Sibiri,  has  in  other  senses,  too,  served  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  standard  guide  to  Siberia.  The  value  of  the  work  is  reinforced  by 
the  eminent  team  of  experts  on  the  culture  and  societal  life  of  different  peoples 
who  took  part  in  compiling  it.  In  general  I  have  tried  to  write  the  names 
of  the  Russian-language  ^researchers  appearing  in  the  text  according  to 
English  transliteration  practice.  However,  as  transliteration  practices  have 
not  been  logically  established  in  use  I  have  had  to  rely  on  the  ISO  (R9)  inter¬ 
national  transliteration  system  in  the  actual  list  of  references.  Exceptions 
to  this  principle  are  words  referring  to  e.g.  the  belief  tradition  in  various 
Siberian  languages,  whose  original  form,  dialect  group,  etc.,  it  is  impossible 
to  verify,  and  also  certain  researchers  whose  names  have  an  established  form 
in  English  literature,  such  as  Bogoras  and  Shirokogoroff.  In  such  cases  I 
have  observed  the  forms  given  in  the  list  of  references.  The  material  quotations 
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have  been  translated  into  English  only  if  this  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary,  for  example  publications  originally  in  Finnish. 

My  research  could  not  have  been  completed  without  the  support  of  the 
Emil  Aaltonen  Foundation,  the  Finnish  Cultural  Foundation  and  the  Finnish 
Academy.  For  the  publication  of  this  work  I  am  grateful  to  the  Finnish 
Academy  of  Science  and  Letters.  As  a  working  environment  the  Department 
of  Folklore  at  Helsinki  University  headed  by  Professor  Matti  Kuusi  was 
extremely  inspiring;  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  head  of  the  department 
and  the  other  researchers,  particularly  Dr.  Leea  Virtanen  and  Professor 
Pentti  Leino,  was  beneficial  to  my  work.  The  Karelian  Institute  attached 
to  the  University  of  Joensuu  guaranteed  me  undisturbed  peace  in  which  to 
complete  my  work. 

In  1974  and  1975  I  was  able  to  study  research  into  the  peoples  of  Siberia 
in  Leningrad  and  Moscow  as  the  guest  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Science. 
My  discussions  with  my  Soviet  colleagues  both  on  shamanism  and  the  social 
organizations  of  small  northerly  peoples  were  invaluable  to  me  in  opening 
up  new  outlooks.  I  do  not  know  whom  to  thank  most,  as  I  was  given  assistance 
and  information  by  among  others  Dr.  J.  S.  Gurvich,  Dr.  S.  V.  Ivanov,  Aca¬ 
demician  L.  P.  Potapov,  Dr.  I.  S.  Vdovin  and  the  following  specialists  on 
Siberian  culture:  V.  V.  Antropova,  G.  I.  Gracheva,  L.  V.  Khomich,  A.  V. 
Smolyak,  Z.  P.  Sokolova  and  S.  I.  Vaynshteyn.  I  am  also  grateful  to  Aca¬ 
demician  Kustaa  Vilkuna,  who  made  my  journeys  possible. 

With  the  kind  cooperation  of  Academician  Gyula  Ortutay  I  was  able 
to  investigate  the  literary  remains  of  the  former  researcher  into  shamanism 
Vilmos  Dioszegi.  Thanks  for  the  success  of  the  journey  are  also  due  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tekla  Domotor,  Dr.  Peter  Kovacs  and  Dr.  Vilmos  Voigt,  likewise  to 
the  Chancellor’s  Fund  of  Helsinki  University  for  assuring  the  material  side. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  the  people  directly  influencing  the  completion 
of  my  research.  At  all  stages  of  the  work  my  support  and  instructor  on  points 
of  comparative  religion  was  Professor  Lauri  Honko.  My  talks  with  him  had 
a  decisive  influence  on  the  shaping  of  the  research.  The  judgement  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Matti  Sarmela  and  discussions  with  late  Academician  Martti  Haavio, 
Professor  Juha  Pentikainen  and  Dr.  Bo  Lonnqvist  likewise  directed  my 
opinions.  The  translator,  Susan  Sinisalo,  undertook  a  task  of  more  than  normal 
dimensions  in  handling  the  unusual  problems  presented  by  a  remote  subject. 
The  expert  on  transliterating  words  of  Russian  origin  was  Lie.  Ph.  Martti 
Kahla  from  the  Institute  for  Cultural  Relations  between  Finland  and  the 
USSR.  Helsinki  University  Library  and  the  Ethnological  Library  of  the 
Finnish  Literature  Society  satisfied  my  requests  for  books  patiently  and  expertly. 
At  the  Finnish  Literature  Society  I  should  above  all  like  to  thank  Anna 
Laasola  and  Terttu  Kaivola,  whose  skill  and  obligingness  helped  my  work 
considerably. 

The  interest  and  concrete  assistance  of  my  husband  Jukka  Siikala  have 
been  invaluable.  I  am,  however,  most  grateful  for  his  criticism  of  my  theor¬ 
etical  premises;  though  severe  at  times,  it  provided  substance  to  my  work. 


Joensuu  1977 
Anna-Leena  Siikala 
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A.  SHAMANISM  AS  AN  OBJECT  FOR 
RESEARCH 


1.  SHAMANISM  —  WHAT  IS  IT? 

1.1.  Limitation  of  the  phenomenon  in  earlier  research.  Although  the  describing 
and  explaining  of  the  phenomenal  complex  going  under  the  name  of  shama¬ 
nism  has  been  one  of  the  central  themes  of  research  into  ethnology,  com¬ 
parative  religion  and  anthropology,  ethnomedicine  and  folklore,  no  consistent 
answer  has  been  found  to  the  question  ’What  is  shamanism?’.  In  outlining 
the  limits  confining  the  definitions  of  the  term  ’shamanism’  we  may  proceed 
from  the  concepts  ’occupant  of  a  religious  role’,  ’magician’  or  ’native  healer’. 
Differences  of  opinion  nevertheless  arise  over  the  question  of  how  the  shaman 
differs  from  other  occupants  of  a  religious  role,  ’magicians’  or  specialists 
in  folk  healing,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  shaman  and  shamanism. 

The  approaches  to  the  examination  of  shamanism  and  the  attempts  to 
define  the  phenomenon  vary  greatly.  Studies  have  been  made  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  shamanism  and  religion,  and  the  areas  over  which  sha¬ 
manism  has  spread,  attempts  have  been  made  to  select  some  element  of  the 
phenomenal  complex  as  a  common  denominator,  or  shamanism  has  been 
called  one  form  of  pathological  behaviour.  Although  these  views  and  theories 
are  sometimes  directly  misleading  in  their  narrow  approach,  they  usually 
have  some  pertinent  observation  on  the  extent  of  the  shamanic  complex 
at  base.  An  account  of  a  few  of  the  most  common  approaches  will  thus  serve 
well  as  a  preliminary  description  of  the  field  to  be  studied. 

1.1.1.  Shamanism  and  religion.  The  question  of  how  and  in  what  respect 
shamanism  can  be  regarded  as  a  religious  phenomenon  has  presented  a 
constant  problem  to  researchers.  Uno  Harva  says:  “The  primitive  religion 
of  the  Siberian  peoples  is  commonly  known  as  shamanism,  the  reason  being 
that  the  shaman,  a  kind  of  witch,  plays  a  very  considerable  role  in  it.”1  The 
view  that  shamanism  represents  the  old  ethnic  religion  of  the  Siberian  peoples 
has  been  carried  on  by  not  only  Harva  but  also  those  belonging  to  the  earlier 
research  tradition  and  studying  shamanism  in  the  field  from  Gottlieb  Georgi 
onwards.2  Even  such  modern  researchers  as  Hans  Findeisen  and  Vilmos 
Dioszegi  have  seen  in  shamanism  a  form  of  religion.3  On  the  other  hand 
researchers  primarily  interested  in  the  ecstatic  nature  of  the  shaman’s  rite 
technique  or  the  most  important  of  his  activities,  healing,  have  completely 
overlooked  the  religious  aspects  of  shamanism  and  speak  of  the  shaman 
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as  a  psychopath,  a  healer  and  a  fraud.  B.  K.  M.  Rychkov,  among  others, 
stresses  that  shamanism  is  specifically  a  psychopathological  phenomenon 
related  to  hysteria  and  epilepsy.4  Most  researchers  do,  however,  agree  that 
although  the  practice  of  shamanism  does  demand  special  mental  and  nervous 
properties  it  is  nevertheless  first  and  foremost  a  phenomenon  in  the  realm 
of  religion  and  magic.  It  has  been  described  as  e.g.  one  form  of  a  religious  cult.5 

Without  going  into  the  views  that  have  been  put  forward  on  the  relationship 
between  shamanism  and  religion  in  any  more  detail  let  us  say  that  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  clarifying  this  relationship  often  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  one 
concept  component,  religion,  is  viewed  in  different  ways.  Let  us  take  the 
classical  Durkheim  definition6,  for  example,  which  equates  the  essence  of 
religion  with  the  concept  ’sacred’,  and  place  it  beside  the  definitions  of  the 
religion  psychologist  Clark,  the  religion  anthropologist  Spiro  or  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  symbolist  school  Geertz.  We  see  that  they  each  approach 
the  area  to  be  defined  from  their  own  viewpoint,  from  the  angle  of  the  individual 
or  from  the  cognitive  level  of  a  religion  expressed  in  symbols.  If  we  examine 
shamanism  through  Clark’s  definition  stressing  the  religious  experience  of 
the  individual,  “religion  can  be  most  characteristically  described  as  the 
inner  experience  of  the  individual  when  he  senses  a  Beyond,  especially  as 
evidenced  by  the  effect  of  his  experience  on  his  behavior  when  he  actively 
attempts  to  harmonize  his  life  with  the  Beyond,”7  we  see  that  shamanism 
is  a  religion  to  those  practising  it,  but  it  remains  beyond  those  members 
of  the  community  wrho  do  not  experience  the  mystery.  Melfor  Spiro’s  func¬ 
tionalist  and,  in  its  clear  simplicity  relevant  definition  by  which  religion  is 
an  “institution  consisting  of  a  culturally  patterned  interaction  with  culturally 
postulated  superhuman  beings”8  also  in  its  broad  terms  covers  shamanism, 
though  it  does  not  bring  out  its  special  nature.  Clifford  Geertz,  who  like  Spiro 
had  an  anthropological  background,  claims  that  religion  is  “(1)  a  system  of 
symbols  which  acts  to  (2)  establish  powerful,  pervasive,  and  long-lasting 
moods  and  motivations  in  men  by  (3)  formulating  conceptions  of  a  general 
order  of  existence  and  (4)  clothing  these  conceptions  with  such  a  general 
aura  ol  factuality  that  (5)  the  moods  and  motivations  seem  uniquely  rea¬ 
listic”.9  The  definition  well  covers  the  shamanic  religious  complex.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  beside  the  fixed  religious  systems  of  the  written 
cultures  the  religious  systems  of  the  ethnic  religions  are  heterogeneous,  in 
place  of  one  system  we  find  multi-level,  parallel  and  overlapping  traditions, 
parallel  concept  systems  covering  different  spheres  of  religion.  On  this  basis 
we  find  an  explanation  for  the  attaching  of  shamanism  to  religious  systems 
differing  in  content,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  Ake  Hultkrantz  aptly  describes 
the  position  of  shamanic  practices  as  component  elements  of  various  ethnic 
religions:  Shamanism,  ol  course,  is  the  complex  of  beliefs,  rites  and  tra- 
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ditions  clustered  around  the  shaman  and  his  activities.  All  these  traits  consti¬ 
tute  a  well-organized  net  of  interrelationships,  a  religious  configuration 
within  the  religion.”10  Hultkrantz’s  view  of  the  autonomous  position  of  the 
shamanic  complex  as  a  segment  of  various  religions  does,  however,  seem 
exaggeraled-  Although  only  certain  elements  of  a  religious  tradition  are 
fundamental  as  regards  the  shamanic  ideology,  the  best  shamans  attempt 
to  rule  the  whole  religious  tradition  of  their  tribes11  and  to  regard  it  as  a 
frame  of  reference  for  their  own  activities.  The  shamanic  complex  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  being  an  organic  part  of  the  religious  field  of  a  tribe  and  one 
that  has  taken  in  a  highly  differing  tradition. 

1.1.2.  Phenomenological  similarities  as  definiens  of  shamanism.  The  earlier  defi¬ 
nitions  of  shamanism  are  based  precisely  on  the  observation  of  phenomeno¬ 
logical  similarities.  It  is  typical  that  in  the  absence  of  thorough  comparative 
analyses  one,  maybe  vital  feature,  has  overshadowed  all  others  in  the  exa¬ 
mination  and  been  taken  as  the  key  to  the  entire  complex  phenomenon  of 
shamanism.  For  example,  stressing  what  is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
aspect  of  the  shamanic  rite  technique,  the  pursuit  of  ecstasy  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  ecstasy,  trance,  during  the  ritual  process,  leads  to  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  bordering  on  other  magico-religious  phenomena  of  ecstasy.12  In  his 
extensive  work  Mircea  Eliade  studies  the  phenomenology  of  shamanism 
feature  by  feature.  After  observing  the  technique  of  ecstasy  as  the  basis  of 
shamanic  ritual  behaviour  he  states:  “A  first  definition  of  this  complex  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  perhaps  the  least  hazardous,  will  be :  shamanism  =  technique 
of  ecstasy”.13  He  thus  tries  to  avoid  the  danger  by  regarding  as  the  distinctive 
features  of  shamanism  not  only  ecstasy  but  also  its  evolvement  round  the 
concepts  of  the  flight  of  the  soul :  “Hence  any  ecstatic  cannot  be  considered 
a  shaman ;  the  shaman  specializes  in  a  trance  during  which  his  soul  is  believed 
to  leave  his  body  and  ascend  to  the  sky  or  descend  to  the  underworld”.14 
While  in  some  cultures  the  idea  of  the  ’shaman’s  journey’  is  accompanied 
by  traditional  forms  according  to  which  the  shaman  is  able  to  contact  the 
spirits  without  leaving  the  body,  it  must  be  noted,  as  e.g.  Ake  Hultkrantz 
quite  rightly  does15,  that  the  journey-element  alone  is  not  sufficient  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  shamanic  ideology.  The  journey  of  the  shaman  and  possession, 
the  entering  of  the  spirit  into  the  shaman’s  body,  which  Eliade  rejects  and 
Hans  Findeisen  emphasizes16  as  one  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  shamanism, 
are  simply  functional  alternatives  describing  the  communication  between 
the  shaman  and  the  other  world.  Naming  one  traditional  element  of  shama¬ 
nism  as  the  support  of  the  whole  complex  often  links  up  with  the  theory 
developed  by  a  given  scholar  and  explaining  the  origin  of  shamanism  and 
the  conditions  for  its  existence. 
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1.1.3.  The  regional  distribution  of  shamanism.  The  term  ’shaman’  refers  to  a 
clear  cultural-geographical  area  and  has  come  down  via  Russian  sources 
from  the  Evenk  word  saman.  From  etymologizing  the  word  a  theory  was 
put  forward  as  long  ago  as  the  19th  century  that  shamanism  is  a  phenomenon 
that  grew  up  in  the  area  of  Eastern  religions  and  from  there  spread  north¬ 
wards;  this  was  because  the  name  was  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  Pali 
samana  (Sanskrit  sramana )  via  Chinese  sha-men  down  to  the  Evenks.  The 
theory  has  been  refuted  by  such  scholars  as  J.  Nemeth17  and  B.  Laufer18; 
the  latter  suggested  that  the  Evenk  saman,  saman,  xaman,  etc.,  Mongol  saman, 
Turkish  kam  and  xam,  are  close  and  inseparable  allies  grown  and  nourished 
on  the  soil  of  northern  Asia.19  On  the  other  hand  Vilmos  Dioszegi  has  referred 
to  the  possibility  that  the  Evenk  saman  may  come  from  the  Tunguso-Man- 
churian  verb  sa  or  sa  meaning  ’to  know’.20  Thinking  of  the  sphere  of  the 
shaman  this  derivative  appears  logically  possible,  and  in  many  cultures 
the  rulers  of  a  secret  magico-religious  tradition  are  called  by  names  indicating 
knowledge  or  wisdom.  The  nomenclature  etymologies  have  not,  however, 
thrown  any  specific  light  on  the  inherent  nature  of  the  shamanic  complex. 
Even  if  the  kam  of  the  Turko-Tatar  languages  does  have  the  same  root  as 
the  Evenk  saman,  they  still  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  only  a  narrow  area. 
The  corresponding  names  for  the  shaman  among  e.g.  the  Paleoasian  peoples, 
the  Samoyeds  or  the  Yakuts  differ  greatly  in  origin  and  phonetic  structure. 
Similarly  one  tribe  may  have  several  words  indicating  the  practice  of  shamanic 
functions.  The  shaman  word  of  the  Evenks  can,  however,  be  fully  accepted 
as  a  terminus  technicus,  for  although  the  magico-religious  rite  complexes 
and  their  associated  concept  systems  in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  are  not 
completely  uniform  in  their  phenomenology,  due  to  natural  reasons  of  culture, 
geography,  history  and  social  economy,  these  phenomenal  complexes  do 
still  contain  a  considerable  number  of  common  elements  of  a  fundamental 
nature. 

As  such  phenomena  as  possession,  the  concept  of  the  journey  of  the  soul 
to  the  other  world,  or  ritual  behaviour  of  an  ecstatic  nature  are  found  among 
primitive  cultures  the  world  over,  the  question  of  the  geographical  confines 
of  shamanism  has  been  open  to  dispute.  In  particular  the  phenomenologists 
who  have  examined  some  of  these  features  have  looked  on  shamanism  as 
universal.  The  opposite  stand  has  been  taken  by  those  who,  appealing  to 
e.g.  the  unique  nature  of  the  ritual  objects,  means  of  ecstasy  and  the  overall 
content  ol  the  religious  systems  of  concepts,  have  regarded  shamanism  as 
being  indigenous  to  northern  Eurasia  and  Siberia  in  particular.  The  broader 
the  application  ol  the  term  shamanism  and  the  more  varied  the  systems 
of  rites  concerned,  the  more  blurred  the  conceptual  content  becomes.  I 
therefore  consider  it  useful  to  use  the  term  shamanism  for  the  real,  “classical” 
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shamanism  of  Central  Asia,  Northern  Siberia  and  other  arctic  regions,  in 
which  the  similarities  ol  rite  technique  and  belief  system  amount  to  more 
than  a  few  basic  features.  Shamanic  features,  elements  and  ideas  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

1.2.  The  duties  of  the  shaman.  A  good  picture  of  the  diversity  of  the  shaman’s 
field  of  operation  is  given  by  Anuchin’s  description  of  these  fields  among 
the  Kets  or  the  Yenisey  Ostyaks:  “There  are  about  fifteen  ’full’  shamans  in 
all  the  Ket  groups  jointly,  who  have  the  additional  tasks  of  curing,  pro¬ 
phesying,  making  birth  easier,  giving  hunting  regions  and  finding  game, 
directing  the  ordeals  to  settle  disputes,  and  shamanizing  for  amusement.”21 
Uno  Harva  reports  that  the  Evenks  from  the  Turukhansk  area  informed 
him  that  help  is  sought  from  the  shaman  mainly  for  the  following  reasons: 
when  a  dead  man’s  soul  still  believed  to  be  residing  in  its  old  home  a  year 
after  the  man’s  death  has  to  be  accompanied  into  the  other  world;  when 
some  homeless  spirit  has  to  be  possessed  in  the  idol;  when  for  some  reason 
hunting  is  unsuccessful,  usually  also  when  the  men  first  go  out  into  the  forests 
in  autumn;  and  especially  when  a  serious  illness  befalls  a  member  of  an 
Evenk  family.22  The  tasks  of  the  shaman  vary  from  one  people  to  another. 
For  example,  among  the  western  Evenks  the  job  of  the  shaman  is  above 
all  to  protect  the  areas  inhabited  by  the  tribe  from  danger  in  the  form  of 
hostile  spirits  sent  by  the  shamans  of  foreign  tribes23,  and  the  shamans  of 
the  Altaic  Turkish  peoples  not  only  heal  and  prophesy  but  also  conduct 
sacrificial  ceremonies.24  Remembering  that  a  shaman  acting  as  a  sacrificing 
priest  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  the  central  task  of  the  shaman 
remains  above  all  the  handling  of  crises  threatening  the  normal  life  of  the 
tribe,  i.e.  the  shaman  is  the  prophet  and  remover  of  danger  threatening  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  One  feature  typical  of  the  religious 
systems  of  shamanic  cultures  is  that  a  crisis  is  regarded  as  being  caused  by 
representatives  of  the  Beyond,  various  spirits,  supernatural  beings  and  demons. 
Maintaining  the  status  quo  calls  for  a  command  of  the  world  of  the  spirits, 
or  at  least  an  understanding  of  the  possible  means  of  appeasement,  sacrifices, 
etc.  To  be  able  to  influence  the  Beyond  above  and  beyond  the  normal  system 
of  worship  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible  it  is  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
munity  to  have  a  representative  who  can  gain  contact  immediately  a  crisis 
arises.  Robert  H.  Lowie  cleverly  brings  out  the  functional  difference  between 
the  shaman  and  the  priest:  “Whereas  a  shaman  by  definition  acquires  his 
status  through  a  personal  communication  by  supernatural  beings,  the  priest 
need  not  have  this  face-to-face  relationship  with  the  spirit  world  but  must 
have  competence  in  conducting  ritual.”25  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
community  the  shaman  is  thus  primarily  a  medium  capable  of  communi- 
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cation  with  the  supranormal.  A  sacrificing  priest  also  acts  as  a  medium 
between  this  world  and  the  one  beyond  but  he  falls  within  the  sphere  of 
normal  contact  maintained  regularly  by  the  community  with  the  Beyond, 
whereas  the  community  turns  to  the  shaman  mainly  under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  times  of  crisis.  It  is  true  that  the  shaman  may  conduct  rites 
that  are  among  the  regular  practices  of  the  cult  during  annual  festivals,  for 
example,  but  as  was  stated  before,  such  practices  are  not  common  to  all  the 
types  of  shamanism  found  in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  and  they  can  be 
regarded  as  special  phenomena  dependent  on  the  ethnic  religion  in  question. 

1.3.  Performance  technique.  It  must  be  remembered  that  not  even  in  times 
of  crisis  is  the  basic  idea:  the  shaman  is  a  medium,  a  bridge  to  the  other 
side,  characteristic  purely  of  shamanism.  To  promote  stability  in  the  normal 
course  of  life  all  manner  of  protective  mechanisms  parallel  to  the  shamanic 
system  have  been  created  in  various  cultures.  Shamanism  according  to  the 
scheme  ’prophesying  and  removing  instability  caused  by  the  supranormal 
in  the  normal  world  by  direct  communication’  is  a  variation  all  of  its  own 
that  differs  from  other  alternative  models  on  the  basis  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  communication  and  the  concept  system  explaining  the  need  for  and 
nature  of  communication.  The  key  to  answering  the  question  of  how  contact 
is  made  with  the  Beyond  lies  in  the  ecstatic  rite  technique  of  the  shaman  and 
the  concept  category  ’helping  spirits’  that  is  part  of  the  ideological  picture 
of  the  shaman.  Through  the  technique  of  ecstasy  the  shaman  makes  contact 
with  his  spirit-helpers,  the  representatives  of  the  Beyond,  when  he  wishes, 
and  he  can  also  make  them  act  as  he  wishes.  The  relationship  is  nevertheless 
reciprocal,  easily  upset,  and  requires  constant  measures  by  the  shaman  to 
maintain  it.  He  tends  his  contacts  with  the  spirits  by  shamanizing  regularly, 
entertaining  them,  etc.  The  dispute  concerning  the  relationship  between 
the  shaman  and  his  spirit-helpers  —  is  the  shaman  lord  of  the  spirits  or  do 
the  spirits  rule  the  shaman26  —  is  explained  as  an  illusion  that  has  arisen 
in  contrasting  the  functionalism  debating  the  social-psychological  conditions 
for  shamanism  with  the  phenomenology  examining  the  belief  tradition. 
Although  the  shaman  is  useful  to  his  community  for  the  very  reason  that 
in  times  of  crisis  he  is  able  to  contact  his  spirit-helpers  and  thus  by  influencing 
the  Beyond  to  satisfy  whatever  demands  are  being  made,  it  is,  according  to 
shamanic  ideology,  always  a  question  of  the  relationship  between  this  world 
and  the  supra-normal  world.  In  other  words  the  spirit-helpers  select  their 
recruit,  teach  him  the  ways  of  making  contact  and  promise  him  their  con¬ 
tinual  help. 

The  concepts  as  to  how  and  where  the  shaman  meets  his  spirit-helpers 
and  other  representatives  ol  the  supranormal,  of  whether  it  is  possession  or 
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soulflight,  vary  depending  on  the  background  of  tradition  in  each  mani¬ 
festation  of  shamanism,  i.e.  the  forms  of  communication  are  expressed  as 
culturally  bound  alternatives.  On  the  other  hand  the  technique  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  termination  in  ecstasy  or  altered  state  of  consciousness,  is, 
despite  variation,  common  to  all  manifestations  of  shamanism  and  places 
shamanism  in  a  class  apart  from  other  corresponding  complexes  in  demanding 
a  certain  nervous  and  psychic  susceptibility  in  those  chosen  as  its  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  forms  of  communication  reflect  the  multiplicity  of  the  belief 
system,  and  in  the  Central  Asian  and  Southern  Siberian  areas  in  particular 
this  has  become  highly  chequered  under  the  pressure  of  tradition  from  the 
high  religions  of  the  south.  It  can,  however,  be  observed  that  the  ideological 
basis  of  shamanism  throughout  North  Asia  and  Siberia  contains  similar  basic 
structures  and  forms  of  tradition.  The  idea  of  the  ’shaman’s  journey’,  like¬ 
wise  the  flight  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  as  a  model  for  explaining  sickness 
require  as  their  background  a  very  special  concept  of  the  soul.  Great  similar¬ 
ities  are  likewise  found  in  concepts  of  the  cosmos  and  its  structure :  the  three- 
plane  cosmos,  the  tree,  column  or  mountain  of  the  world  combining  the 
parts,  the  roads  and  paths  of  the  Beyond  or  the  stream  of  the  world  as  the 
way  of  the  shaman.  Even  though  an  animistic  way  of  thinking  has  been 
regarded  as  typical  of  shamanic  cultures,  or  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  cults  of  the  dead  appearing  in  it,  division  of  the  categories  of  the  supra- 
normal  indigenous  to  shamanism  is  difficult;  due  to  historical  changes  and 
various  cultural  influences  the  spirit  systems  of  various  peoples  have  become 
unique  and  varied  in  form.  They  do,  however,  all  share  the  existence  of  a  helping 
spirit  system,  the  idea  of  a  mutual  union  of  man  and  spirit  that  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  shamanism.  As  research  into  the  phenomenology  of  the  tradition 
upholding  shamanism  has  shown,  not  all  the  tradition  phenomena  to  do 
with  the  complex  are  distinctive  features  purely  of  shamanism,  and  they 
may  appear  in  extensive  non-shamanic  areas.  For  example,  the  death  and 
resurrection  experienced  in  the  initiate’s  vision  is  a  traditional  pattern 
approved  by  Mircea  Eliade  as  being  repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
as  part  of  many  different  systems  of  beliefs.27  In  being  linked  with  the  sha¬ 
manic  tradition  complex  traditional  elements  of  different  origin  have  become 
moulded  in  accordance  with  the  basic  ideology  upholding  shamanism  and 
have  gained  shamanic  significance. 

1.4.  Tentative  definitions.  In  referring  to  the  most  important  factors  to  be  noted 
in  defining  shamanism  —  the  community,  the  supranormal  world  and  the 
shaman  as  their  medium,  and  the  ecstatic  nature  of  communication  — 
the  most  relevant  views  have  been  put  forward  by  Ake  Hultkrantz,  Dominik 
Schroder  and  Ursula  Knoll-Greiling.  Hultkrantz  says:  “We  may  now  define 
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the  shaman  as  a  social  functionary  who,  with  the  help  of  guardian  spirits, 
attains  ecstasy  in  order  to  create  a  rapport  with  the  supernatural  world  on 
behalf  of  his  group  members”28,  bringing  out  the  role  of  the  guardian  spirits 
as  a  medium.  Dominik  Schroder’s  more  abstract  definition  emphasizes  the 
institutionalized  and  schematic  nature  of  shamanism:  “shamanism  is  an 
institutionalized  and  formalized  ecstatic  contact  between  man  and  the  other 
world  in  the  service  of  the  community”.29  Ursula  Knoll-Greiling  examines 
shamanism  more  from  the  direction  of  the  community,  stressing  its  social- 
psychological  significance:  “The  shaman  is  a  person  who,  thanks  to  a  specific 
predisposition,  is  capable  of  creating  an  exceptional  situation  (ecstasy,  i.e. 
an  altered  state  of  consciousness),  of  making  predictions  on  clan  affairs  (illness, 
hunting,  war,  etc.)  in  collaboration  with  the  transcendental  powers  (’spirits’), 
and  of  exerting  a  religious-therapeutic  influence  on  the  community,  this 
influence  being  bound  by  the  cultural  framework  of  the  clan  and  fulfilling 
a  necessary  social-psychological  function  within  it.”30  Let  these  opinions 
suffice  as  working  definitions,  for  in  the  following  I  shall  be  attempting  to 
clarify  some  of  these  thoughts,  and  to  examine  the  functional  mechanism 
referred  to  in  Hultkrantz’s  statement  “with  the  help  of  guardian  spirits, 
attains  ecstasy”,  or  the  nature  of  the  ’’institutionalized  and  formalized  ecstatic 
contact”  mentioned  by  Schroder. 


2.  PROBLEMS  AND  THEORETICAL  ASPECTS  —  A  SURVEY  OF 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RESEARCH 

2.1.  Study  of  the  history  of  shamanism.  Most  of  the  vast  literature  on  Siberian 
shamanism1  is  marked  by  a  predominance  of  material  and  restraint  in  the 
description  of  concrete  phenomena  observed  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand 
from  the  last  few  decades  of  the  19th  century  onwards  the  publication  of 
accounts  perhaps  more  rewarding  to  subsequent  generations  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  strivings  towards  broader  general  presentations  or  theoiecical 
views  explaining  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  phenomenon  and 
the  conditions  for  its  existence.  Many  Russian  scholars  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  onwards  had  a  sound  insight  into  their  material  provided  by 
field  work,  so  that  articles  of  a  theoretical  nature  naturally  appeared  side 
by  side  with  publications  of  material  or  texts  aiming  at  pure  description. 
General  works,  chielly  phenomenological  analyses,  increased  in  number, 
especially  from  the  1930s  onwards,  as  more  and  more  publications  of  material 
appeared  to  provide  a  sounder  basis  for  comparison  (e.g.  Mikhaylovskiy 
1892  (English  1895),  Stadling  1912,  Czaplicka  1914,  Tschubinov  1914, 
Nioradze  1925,  Schmidt  1912—1955,  Harva  1933  (1938),  Ohlmarks  1939, 
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Bouteiller  1950,  Eliade  1951  (2nd  edition  in  English  1962),  Findeisen  1957a. 
Lommel  1965,  Hermanns  1970).  Of  note  is  the  fact  that  the  researchers 
venturing  on  these  summary  reviews  have  most  often  been  precisely  those 
outside  the  Russian-speaking  area:  researchers  with  no  thorough  insight 
into  the  material  of  some  small  area  behind  them  but  who  also  occasionally 
lack  all  personal  contact  with  the  phenomena  in  question. 

In  his  article  “Shamanism  as  a  Research  Subject”  Gustav  Rank  writes 
“a  great  number  of  Russian  scholars  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  North- 
Eurasian  shamanism  have  been  oriented  along  evolutionistic  lines,  and 
were  therefore  inclined  to  draw  broad  general  conclusions  from  phenomena 
limited  to  different  localities.  This  tendency  appears  even  among  such  reliable 
fieldworkers  as,  for  example,  Bogoras,  Jochelson  and  Shternberg.”2  One  of 
the  chief  trends  in  the  problems  surrounding  research  did  in  fact  become 
crystallized  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century  when  research  really  got 
down  to  outlining  the  history  of  the  development  of  shamanism  and  the 
stages  by  which  it  came  into  being  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Although  the 
religio-phenomenological,  psychological  and  sociological  aspects  that  have 
arisen  alongside  evolutionistic  thinking  have  gained  increasing  ground  in 
recent  research,  the  historical  perspective  has  retained  its  vitality  among 
Soviet  scholars  in  the  form  of  Marxist  historical  materialism,  and  inspired 
in  the  west  by,  among  other  things,  archaeological  research.  As  more  extensive 
research  material  has  become  available,  it  has  to  an  increasing  extent  been 
possible  to  avoid  the  basing  of  far-reaching  conclusions  on  deficient  knowledge 
criticised  by  Rank.  On  the  other  hand  Soviet  research,  for  example,  has 
tried  to  deal  with  historical  questions  regionally  and  nationally  as  such 
restricted  units  that  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  a  critical  grasp. 

2.1.1.  The  problem  of  the  ideological  basis.  The  object  of  research  in  study  of 
the  history  of  shamanism  has  to  a  considerable  degree  been  the  origin  of 
its  ideology,  aiming  at  discovering  the  basic  features  of  the  ideological  ground 
that  have  promoted  the  birth  and  evolution  of  shamanic  practices.  The 
problem  is  firmly  associated  with  debate  on  the  relationship  between  shaman¬ 
ism  and  religion.  For  example,  a  Russian  evolutionist  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  W.  G.  Bogoras,  repeatedly  urged  scholars  to  study  shamanism 
as  a  religion3,  and  believed  that  it  represents  a  certain  degree  of  development 
of  a  religion.4  Bogoras  nevertheless  placed  shamanism  in  a  very  special  cultural- 
geographical  framework;  whereas  e.g.  Mikhaylovskiy5  saw  in  shamanism  a 
universal  form  of  a  primitive  religion,  Bogoras,  like  Jochelson6,  regards  it 
ch  iefly  as  the  expression  of  a  North-Asian  religious  cult.  The  evolutionists 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  part  played  by  animism  as  the  ideological 
basis  of  shamanism.  For  example,  one  of  the  first  compilers  of  comparative 
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general  works,  the  Swede  J.  Stadling,  who  also  had  first-hand  experience 
of  shamanic  phenomena7,  thought  that  shamanism  reflected  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  religious  thinking  of  mankind,  an  animistic  conception  of  the  world.8 
An  evolutionist  in  his  attitude  as  a  researcher,  Stadling  also  tried  to  outline 
the  stages  in  the  development  of  shamanism  on  the  basis  of  various  existing 
forms  of  tradition  and  explained  that  the  Paleoasian  peoples  represented 
the  most  primitive,  lowest  form  of  shamanism  while  the  Ural-Altaic  peoples 
reached  a  higher  level.9  The  observation  on  the  considerable  difference 
between  shamanism  in  northern  and  central  Asia  is  in  itself  correct,  though 
regarding  the  Chukchi  or  Yukagir  tradition  as  the  prototype  of  development 
is  in  fact  too  simplified  a  claim.  The  concept  of  the  association  of  shamanism 
with  an  animistic  way  of  thinking  is  not  unfounded,  and  references  to  the 
animistic  associations  of  shamanism  are  also  made  in  recent  research.10 

Animistic  concepts  are,  however,  abundant,  also  in  areas  of  the  world 
where  shamanism  is  unknown.  It  is  thus  clear  that  this  alone  is  not  sufficient 
as  the  basis  for  the  growth  of  the  shamanic  complex.  The  argument  does  in 
fact  become  more  tenable  when  seeking  the  ideological  basis  to  shamanism 
in  the  nature  of  the  soul  concepts  of  the  area  in  question.  Ake  Hultkrantz11 
and  Ivar  Paulson12  have  shown  that  a  dualistic  soul  concept  is  typical  in 
the  nucleus  areas  of  shamanism.  Ake  Hultkrantz  notes:  “Ralph  Linton, 
the  well-known  anthropologist,  once  suggested  to  me  that  soul  dualism  was 
a  creation  of  shamans;  however,  this  is  difficult  to  prove.  All  we  can  say 
is  that  the  dualism  of  souls  was  more  clearly  conceived  in  shamanistic  areas 
because  of  the  functional  relations  between  this  soul  belief  and  shamanistic 
activities”.13  As  is  seen  from  Paulson’s  sizeable  study  “Die  primitiven  Seelen- 
vorstellungen  der  nordeurasischen  Volker”,  the  soul  concepts  of  various 
peoples  differ  considerably  as  regards  the  number  and  function  of  souls; 
in  many  cases  one  could  speak  of  the  multiplicity  of  souls  rather  than  the 
dualism  of  souls,  as  e.g.  Jochelson  does.14  Nevertheless,  the  underlying  thought 
that  in  addition  to  a  fixed  soul  element  maintaining  his  vitality  man  also 
has  a  soul  capable  of  leaving  the  body  during  sleep  or  a  trance  is  by  nature 
dualistic  and  a  vital  condition  for  visions  of  the  journey  of  the  shaman  to 
the  Beyond,  and  likewise  for  explanations  of  sickness  based  on  loss  of  the  soul. 

2.1.2.  Questions  of  the  cultural-historical  background.  The  cultural-historical 
background  and  native  areas  of  shamanism  have  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
debate.  The  cradle  of  shamanism  has  been  sought  equally  often  in  the  north¬ 
ern  Arctic  regions  as  among  the  high  religions  of  the  south.  Pater  Wilhelm 
Schmidt,  who  in  his  broad  and  many-volumed  work  “Ursprung  der  Got- 
tesidee”15  examines,  among  other  things,  the  phenomenology  and  history  of 
shamanism  throughout  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  concludes  in  his  treatises 
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on  the  religion  of  the  nomadic  peoples  of  Inner  Asia  that  shamanism  was 
originally  the  product  of  a  matriarchal  agrarian  community.  He  bases  his 
views  on  evidence  from  both  mythology  and  practical  cult  life  of  the  strong 
position  of  women,  a  fact  that  in  a  nomadic  culture  otherwise  dominated 
by  men  is  in  his  view'  significant.16  Schmidt’s  theories  as  to  the  southern 
origin  of  shamanism  were  developed  at  the  initial  stage  of  his  work17,  joining 
mainly  with  the  theory  of  his  pupil  Alexander  Gahs,  according  to  whom 
the  matriarchal  mixed  culture  of  the  Amur  and  Bering  region  influenced 
the  primitive  arctic  culture  that  has  remained  in  pure  form  among  the  Lapps, 
the  Samoyeds,  the  Ainu  and  the  Central  Eskimos.  According  to  Gahs  the 
Northern  Asians  assimilated  shamanism  from  Tibet  or  China,  the  Samoyeds 
and  the  Ugrians  in  turn  from  the  Tatars  and  the  Yeniseys.18 

One  of  Pater  Schmidt’s  chief  theories  concerned  the  different  status  of  so- 
called  white  and  black  shamanism  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  shama¬ 
nism  in  Central  Asia.  He  thought  that  white  shamanism  with  its  celestial 
cult  could  not  fit  in  with  the  original  shamanic  view  of  the  world  and  more 
closely  represented  a  sort  of  higher  religiosity  of  the  nomadic  peoples.19  In 
speaking  of  shamanism  he  thus  refers  only  to  phenomena  of  ’black’  shaman¬ 
ism.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mircea  Eliade  comes  to  precisely  the  opposite 
conclusion  and  explains,  for  example,  that  the  journey  to  the  celestial  Supreme 
Being  belongs  exclusively  to  classical  shamanism.20 

A  student  of  the  shamanic  complex  of  the  Eastern  Evenks,  Shirokogoroff, 
noted  in  it  numerous  features  descended  from  Buddhism  or  Lamaism.  For 
example,  most  of  the  names  of  the  spirits  known  to  the  Evenks  are  loans 
from  the  Mongols  or  the  Manchus,  the  latter  having  assimilated  them  from 
Lamaist  sources.21  In  his  great  work  “Psychomental  Complex  of  the  Tungus” 
he  reaches  the  form  “shamanism  stimulated  by  Buddhism”22,  and  Mircea 
Eliade,  among  others,  emphasizes  that  the  concept  is  right  —  southern 
influences  really  did  modify  and  enrich  the  shamanic  system  of  the  Evenks 
—  when  we  remember  that  the  latter  is  not  the  creation  of  Buddhism.23 
Eliade,  who  stresses  the  shaman’s  ascent  to  the  sky  as  a  fundamental  element 
of  shamanism,  regards  the  shamanic  complex  of  the  Evenks,  in  which  pos¬ 
session  plays  an  important  part,  as  a  hybrid  form  of  ancient  North-Asiatic 
shamanism  that  can  thus  not  represent  classic  practice.24  He  further  points 
out  that  the  Indian  tradition  which,  in  the  form  of  Buddhism  and  Lamaism, 
influenced  the  development  of  shamanism  among  not  only  the  Evenks  but  also 
the  Mongols  and  the  Buryats,  is  by  no  means  the  only  loan  source.  The 
ancient  Near  East  influenced  all  the  cultures  of  Central  Asia  and  Siberia.25 

Eliade’s  own  view  of  the  background  to  the  birth  of  shamanism  is  crys¬ 
tallized  as  follows:  “Shamanism  in  its  structure  and  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
considered  a  creation  of  these  southern  contributions.  The  documents  that 
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we  have  collected  and  interpreted  in  the  present  volume  show  that  the  ideo¬ 
logy  and  the  characteristic  techniques  of  shamanism  are  attested  in  archaic 
cultures,  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  admit  the  presence  of  Paleo-Oriental 
influences.  It  is  enough  to  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Central  Asian 
shamanism  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  prehistoric  culture  of  the  Siberian  hunters, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  shamanic  ideologies  and  techniques  are  documented 
among  the  primitive  peoples  of  Australia,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  South 
America,  North  America,  and  other  regions.”26 

The  theory  that  the  birth  of  shamanism  can  be  traced  among  the  hunter 
cultures  of  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Eurasia  has  in  fact  gained  very 
wide  support.27  Anders  Lommel,  for  example,  attempts  to  determine  the 
concept  of  life  of  the  Stone  Age  hunter,  and  on  the  basis  of  it  to  explain  the 
history  of  the  birth  of  both  shamanism  and  the  initial  forms  of  the  art.  The 
heart  of  this  concept  of  the  world  is,  in  his  opinion,  formed  from  the  idea 
that  every  living  being  is  made  up  of  both  physical  and  spiritual  substance. 
The  spiritual  substance,  the  soul,  which  may  be  bound  to  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  bones,  fur,  horns,  has  the  power  of  resurrection.  Within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  this  outlook,  according  to  Lommel,  a  psychic  technique  developed 
for  expressing  the  soul’s  departure  from  the  body.  The  shaman  liberates 
his  soul  from  his  body  to  send  it  on  its  journey  and  to  allow  it  to  return, 
just  as  we  may  imagine  the  soul  of  a  slain  animal  leaving  its  body  and  returning 
later  to  inhabit  its  picture  or  another  animal.28  Also  the  repeating  theme 
of  the  initiation  visions  of  the  shaman,  in  which  the  spirits  bring  about  the 
death  of  the  candidate,  cut  the  flesh  from  his  bones,  for  example,  following 
which  a  new  type  of  person,  a  shaman,  is  born  of  these  bones,29  has  likewise 
been  interpreted  as  the  foundation  of  hunter  cultures.  The  idea  has  been 
regarded  as  reminiscent  of  a  thought  construction  to  which  Lommel  also 
refers:  a  new  game  animal  is  born  out  of  the  bones  of  a  former  animal  caught 
in  the  hunt.30  On  the  other  hand  reference  is  also  made  by  Zhukovskaya 
to  the  complex  of  skeleton  rites  and  concepts  as  representing  a  tradition 
element  developed  within  Buddhism  and  shamanism,  i.e.  with  its  initiatory 
visions  it  shows  that  it  may  also  have  southern  roots.31  Findeisen  places  the 
hunter  culture  that  gave  rise  to  shamanic  practices  in  the  paleolithic  era  of 
North  Asia32,  and  his  train  of  thought  has  been  supported  by  many  of  the 
scholars  of  the  cave  drawings  of  this  period,  such  as  Horst  Kirchner33  and 
Joseph  Campbell34.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  cave  drawings  of  the  paleolithic 
era,  for  example  the  witch  figure  at  Lasaux  in  France,  are  indeed  reminiscent 
of  forms  of  expression  in  shamanism. 

The  most  radical  view  of  the  location  of  the  original  home  of  shamanism 
is  held  by  Ake  Ohlmarks;  he  places  it  in  the  arctic  region,  claiming  that 
only  among  the  arctic  peoples  are  there  traces  of  true  shamanizing  ending 
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in  a  trance,  so-called  great  shamanism,  whereas  in  the  seances  of  the  sub¬ 
arctic  regions  the  shaman  only  feigns  a  state  of  trance  or  achieves  it  only 
with  the  aid  of  narcotics.  Shamanism,  according  to  him,  thus  spread  from 
north  to  south.  He  argues  his  view  by  referring  to  the  neurotic  disturbances 
in  the  arctic  areas,  ’arctic  hysteria’,  and  the  points  of  contact  of  features 
of  shamanism.35  Since  we  know  that  cultural  trends  in  the  Siberian  region 
moved  chiefly  from  south  to  north,  the  claim  would  not  appear  correct, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  shamanic  belief  system  constitutes 
a  highly  diversified  complex. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  views  of  the  origin  and  history  of  shamanism  was 
presented  by  Laszlo  Vajda  in  his  article  “Zur  phaseologischen  Stellung  des 
Schamanismus”36,  in  which  he  works  towards  his  goal  by  means  of  regional 
and  phenomenological  analysis.  According  to  Vajda  Siberian  shamanism 
came  into  being  as  the  fusion  of  concepts  and  religious  techniques  assimilated 
from  various  directions.  The  tracing  of  the  roots  of  shamanism  among  such 
differing  sources  as  the  hunter  culture  of  the  paleolithic  era,  the  high  cultures 
of  the  ancient  Oriental  and  southern  Asians  or  agrarian  cultures  is  for  this 
very  reason,  he  claims,  not  remarkable. 

2.1.3.  The  historical-materialistic  approach.  The  Soviet  school  following  the 
Marxist  method  of  historical  materialism  has,  in  investigating  the  history 
and  development  of  shamanism,  formulated  the  questions  in  slightly  different 
terms  from  western  scholars.  The  trend  was  perhaps  best  characterized  by 
a  statement  by  I.  S.  Vdovin,  according  to  whom  shamanism  is  “a  concrete 
historical  phenomenon  with  features  peculiar  to  a  given  people;  these  features 
depend  not  so  much  on  historico-cultural  factors  as  on  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  given  people”.37  Vdovin  mentions  that  attempts 
were  made  as  long  ago  as  the  1930s  to  study  shamanism  as  one  form  of  a 
religious  ideology  of  a  preclass  society38,  but  because  the  methods  of  Soviet 
ethnological  research  were  only  just  being  developed  the  results  were  not 
always  reliable.  Shamanism  was  treated  as  an  individual,  separate  phenom¬ 
enon,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  its  relation  with  the  economic  and 
social  state  of  the  community.39  In  his  article  “Sovjetwissenschaftliche  Thesen 
fiber  das  Schamanentum”40  Hans  Findeisen  criticized  the  description  of 
Siberian  shamanism  presented  by  the  Soviet  ethnographer  S.  Tokarev  in 
the  form  of  fourteen  theses.  In  stressing  as  the  basic  features  of  the  shamanic 
complex  the  status  of  the  shaman  in  his  community,  his  social  functions, 
his  neuro-psvchological  peculiarity  and  specific  ritual  behaviour  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  shamanic  complex,  Tokarev  represents  the  view  broadly 
accepted  by  Soviet  scholars,  whereas  Findeisen,  in  maintaining  his  emphasis 
on  the  mediumistic-spiritual  experience  of  the  shaman  as  the  supporting 
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feature  of  the  phenomenal  complex,  joins  with  the  western  line  of  interpre¬ 
tation  centring  around  ecstasy. 

Gustav  Rank  has  in  fact  pointed  out  that  the  Russian  scholars,  primarily 
Dmitriy  Zelenin,  regard  shamanism  as  having  along  history  in  which  neither 
ecstasy  nor  spirits  have  as  yet  played  any  notable  part.  Ecstasy  and  the  helping 
spirit  system  both  belong  to  a  later  stage  in  the  long  history  of  shamanism.41 
Zelenin  links  the  development  of  shamanism  with  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  community  and  considers  that  in  the  earlier  stage,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  primitive  communism,  the  shaman  was  only  a  nature  healer 
who  by  using  certain  techniques,  such  as  sucking,  tried  to  drive  sicknesses 
from  a  patient’s  body.  At  the  second  stage,  which  in  the  social  sense  coincides 
with  the  birth  of  feudalism,  the  above  practices  were  supplemented  by  the 
idea  of  spirits  capable  of  siezing  a  patient’s  soul,  and  the  idea  of  a  shaman 
capable  of  resisting  the  evil  forces  by  means  of  his  deeds  in  the  world  beyond 
and  his  helping  spirits.  Only  at  this  stage  did  ecstasy  begin  to  gain  any  con¬ 
siderable  status  in  Siberian  shamanism,  since  only  through  trance  was  the 
shaman  able  to  rise  to  the  same  plane  as  the  supranormal  forces.  Zelenin 
also  regards  the  ecstatic  behaviour  of  the  shaman  chiefly  as  a  pathological 
sign  and  regards  it  as  a  natural  gift  rather  than  a  product  of  culture.42  As 
was  clear  from  Vdovin’s  statement,  Zelenin’s  theories  have  been  received 
with  reservations  even  in  Soviet  research.  Vdovin’s  criticism  is,  however, 
levelled  mainly  at  the  methodological  weaknesses  of  earlier  research,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Zelenin.  Zelenin’s  main  theory  of  the  linking  of  shamanism 
with  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  community  is  also  repeated  in  his  theses: 
shamanism  is  a  form  of  religious  consciousness  which  was  found  everywhere 
among  the  people  of  ancient  Siberia  and  the  North  and  which  stood  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  the  dissolution  of  the  primitive  communal  system  and  tran¬ 
sition  to  class  society.  He  stresses  that  “like  all  other  forms  of  ideology,  sha¬ 
manism  did  not  stand  still;  it  was  not  an  unchanging  or  fixed  phenomenon, 
but  developed  and  altered  together  with  the  social,  economic  and  cultural 
development  of  the  given  people”.43  In  Vdovin’s  opinion,  A.  A.  Anisimov 
has  been  most  successful  in  realising  the  demands  of  modern  Soviet  research 
into  shamanism.  Before  Anisimov  began  to  study  the  development  of  shaman¬ 
ism  among  the  Western  Evenks  he  delved  deep  into  the  history  of  their  clan 
community44  and  also  conducted  thorough  fieldwork  in  the  region.  Thus 
he  had  an  above-average  chance  of  understanding  the  social  implications 
ol  the  religious  thought  of  the  Evenks,  particularly  as  he  also  possessed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  religious  systems  of  other  Siberian  peoples. 

Many  of  the  younger  generation  Soviet  students  of  shamanism  themselves 
come  from  the  people  whose  tradition  they  are  studying.  With  their  com¬ 
mand  of  the  language  and  culture  of  the  given  nation  they  are  in  a  far  better 
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position  than  the  older  researchers  to  understand  the  implications  and  special 
features  of  the  religious  cults.  Such  scholars  are  N.  A.  Alekseyev45,  T.  M. 
Mikhaylov46,  and  C.  M.  Taksami47.  Interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
folklore  is  the  attempt  at  classification  of  the  oral  tradition  attached  to  sha¬ 
manism  by  the  expert  on  Buryat  shamanism  T.  M.  Mikhaylov,  especially 
since,  being  ethnologists  shaman  scholars  have  paid  almost  no  attention 
to  the  folkloric  side  of  the  phenomenon.48  In  collaboration  with  P.  P.  Kho- 
roshikh,  Mikhaylov  has  also  compiled  a  bibliography  on  Buryat  shamanism49 
containing  some  five  hundred  entries  and  showing  the  extent  of  interest  in 
shamanism  among  Russian  and  Soviet  researchers. 

Apart  from  investigating  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  shamanic 
phenomenological  complex  the  Soviet  scholars  have  made  use  of  analysis 
of  the  elements  of  religion  in  throwing  light  on  the  ethnogenetic  ties  between 
the  Siberian  peoples.50  For  example,  N.  A.  Alekseyev,  noting  that  the  religious 
terminology  of  the  Yakuts  contains  references  to  the  fauna  of  regions  to 
their  south,  concludes  that  they  moved  to  their  present  habitations  from 
the  south.  Further,  since  their  tradition  shows  no  signs  of  a  knowledge  of 
Genghis  Khan,  that  the  migration  came  before  the  13th  century.51 

2.2.  Phenomenological  approaches.  Beside  historical  aspects  the  phenomeno¬ 
logical  approach  has  been  most  widely  represented  in  the  shamanic  research 
tradition.  Features  typical  of  such  research  are  the  division  of  the  shamanic 
complex  into  its  components,  examination  of  the  ecstatic  behaviour  of  the 
shaman,  the  spirh-helper  system,  initiatory  visions,  the  journey  of  the  soul 
to  the  Beyond  or  the  characteristics  of  the  shamanic  cosmology,  followed  by 
an  attempt  to  indicate  the  cultural-historical  or  geographical  ties  between 
these  components.  The  chief  problems  have  ofte;  concerned  the  question 
as  to  which  of  the  features  of  shamanism  is  most  fundamental  or  vital  to  the 
entire  phenomenon.  Thus  although  the  phenomenologists  have  abandoned 
the  study  of  the  history  of  shamanism  they  resemble  historically-oriented 
researchers  in  their  search  for  the  heart  of  shamanism,  and  thus  often  its 
most  original  features.  In  fact  the  phenomenological  and  historical  attempts 
at  explanation  often  overlap,  and  phenomenological  evaluation  is  often 
followed  by  placing  the  phenomenon  in  a  historical  framework.  It  is  typical 
that  Ake  Hultkrantz,  for  example,  who  declared  himself  a  phenomenologist 
and  functionalist52,  in  his  article  concentrating  on  the  definition  of  shamanism 
seizes  on  questions  concerning  the  cultural-historical  background  to  the 
phenomenon  before  he  comes  to  the  last  page,  placing  shamanism  in  “basically 
individualistic,  predominantly  bilateral  hunting  societies",  these  being 
precisely  the  oldest  known  cultures  of  prehistoric  man.53 

One  of  the  biggest  arguments  in  phenomenological  research  concern; 
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the  role  of  ecstasy  as  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  shamanism.  Mircea 
Eliade,  a  religious  historian  and  phenomenologist,  in  fact  calls  shamanism 
simply  a  technique  of  ecstasy.54  The  fundamental  nature  of  ecstasy  as  the 
supporter  of  the  shamanic  rite  technique  cannot  be  denied,  and  its  central 
position  among  the  functions  of  the  shaman  has  been  examined  by  e.g.  M. 
Hermanns55,  I.  M.  Lewis56,  R.  Th.  Christiansen57  and  A.  Closs58,  in  addition 
to  Eliade.  On  the  other  hand  Eliade’s  view  has  also  attracted  criticism; 
ecstasy  is  extensive  as  a  religious  phenomenon  and  is  not  sufficient  as  a  factor 
explaining  Siberian  shamanism  in  its  entirety,  not  even  when  —  as  Eliade 
proposes  - — -  it  receives  ideological  content  from  the  concepts  of  the  shaman’s 
ascent  to  the  sky.59  In  stressing  the  ascent-to-the-sky  element  Eliade  concludes 
that  possession,  the  entering  of  the  spirit  into  the  shaman’s  body,  is  a  non- 
shamanic  feature.60  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  possession,  as  a  technical 
feat,  also  requires  a  state  of  ecstasy  as  its  basis.  Many  scholars  have  expressed 
an  opinion  on  this  contraversial  issue.  Dominik  Schroder,  for  example,  claims 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  difference  characterizing  two  types  of  shaman.61 
Laszlo  Vajda  likewise  holds  reservations  over  the  stressing  of  the  ascent  to 
the  sky  as  the  idea  supporting  the  entire  complex.  He  concentrates  his  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  following  thoughts:  the  shaman  also  has  functions  in  which  the 
ecstatic  ascent  to  the  sky  plays  no  part;  although  the  ascent  to  the  sky  does 
constitute  one  typical  component  of  shamanism,  it  cannot  explain  all  the  other 
components;  there  is  no  cult  myth  combining  the  shaman’s  ascent  to  the 
sky  with  the  events  of  ancient  times.62  A  view  opposing  that  of  Eliade  on 
the  question  of  possession  is  held  by  Hans  Findeisen,  in  whose  extensive 
output63  the  supporting  theory  is  the  indication  of  the  shaman’s  spiritual- 
mediumistic  connections.  In  treating  the  shaman  as  a  religious  specialist, 
a  priest,  operating  only  through  possession,  Findeisen  is  guilty  of  a  one¬ 
sidedness  similar  to  that  of  Eliade.  Not  all  the  phenomena  of  the  shamanic 
complex  can  be  explained  along  the  possession-priest  line64.  Without  going 
any  further  into  the  other  themes  for  debate  in  shamanic  phenomenology 
(such  as  the  erotic  dependence  of  the  shaman  on  the  world  of  spirits65,  the 
shamanic  transvestition66,  the  mystic  death  of  the  candidate67)  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  biggest  gap  in  historical-phenomenological  research  has  been 
the  division  of  the  shamanic  complex  into  its  components.  In  outlining  the 
nature  or  history  of  the  entire  institution  on  the  basis  of  one  feature,  even 
valuable  observations  have  easily  led  to  one-sided  emphases  and  hindered 
the  clarification  of  the  overall  picture. 


2.3.  Psychological  and  social-psychological  explanations.  The  vital  prerequisite 
for  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  behaviour,  nervous  sensitivity,  which  comes  out 
particularly  during  the  initiation  period  as  the  shaman’s  illness,  has  led  to 
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questions  on  the  psychophysical  prerequisites  of  an  elected  shaman.  The  mental 
divergence  noted  by  eye-witnesses  has  been  explained  as  hysteria,  or  epilepsy, 
psychosis  or  schizophrenia.68  Representing  the  earlier  psychological  aspect 
were  Bogoras69,  Czaplicka70,  and  Georg  Tschubinow71,  the  last  of  these  basing 
his  research  approach  on  Wilhelm  Wundt’s  development  psychology  model. 
Czaplicka  regards  the  basis  of  shamanism  as  ’arctic  hysteria’,  but  points 
out  the  shaman’s  ability  to  control  his  fits  himself.72  The  involuntary  sickness 
of  the  inspiration  stage,  visions,  hallucinations  and  fits  of  torment,  even 
intermittent  insanity,  all  of  which  can  be  cured  only  by  shamanizing,  and 
full  control  of  the  technique  of  ecstasy  at  the  shaman  stage,  the  mastery 
of  the  neurophysiological  processes  of  one’s  own  body,  have  in  their  apparent 
contradiction  given  rise  to  the  most  highly  disputed  question  in  shamanic 
research:  the  mental  sickness  and  health  of  the  shaman.  In  addition  to  Cza¬ 
plicka  Bogoras  and  Jochelson  also  placed  the  tendencies  of  the  shaman  under 
the  heading  arctic  hysteria.73  The  shaman’s  sickness  is  in  fact  very  close  to 
many  known  states  of  hysteria  in  Siberia,  e.g.  among  the  Yakuts  there  from 
time  to  time  appears  a  form  of  hysteria  in  the  nature  of  an  epidemic,  called 
a  menerik74,  and  often  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  loss  of  equilibrium  of 
the  shaman.  Troshchanskiy,  among  others,  points  out  this  similarity.  According 
to  him  shamans  reach  a  state  similar  to  a  menerik  fit  in  the  course  of  a  seance. 
Meneriks,  or  according  to  Troshchanskiy  epileptics,  nevertheless  differ  from 
shamans  in  that  they  are  unable  to  attain  a  state  of  ecstasy  through  their 
own  will.75  Ake  Ohlmarks,  who  claims  that  the  basis  of  shamanism  is  precisely 
the  psychopathological  tendency  of  the  shaman,  also  speaks  of  arctic  hysteria, 
explaining  that  above  all  this  is  caused  by  vitamin  deficiencies  in  the  arctic 
region,  and  that  at  root  it  is  thus  dependent  on  natural  conditions.76  The 
scholars  that  have  linked  shamanism  with  arctic  hysteria  have  not  made 
allowance  for  the  ecstatic  cult  systems  of,  for  example,  South  America  or 
Africa.  How  can  the  visions  of  the  North- American  Indians,  for  example, 
which  to  a  great  extent  parallel  the  initiatory  visions  of  the  Siberian  shaman, 
be  explained  by  this  view  stressing  arctic  hysteria?  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  shamans  elect  differ  from  normal  people  to  some  extent  in  their 
psychophysical  make-up,  whether  this  divergence  is  expressed  as  a  hys¬ 
terical  tendency  or  merely  as  an  extra-sensitive  ability  to  enter  into  dif¬ 
ferent  situations,  adapt  to  the  demands  of  various  roles  —  and  debate  on 
the  nature  and  degree  of  the  deviation  of  the  shaman  has  remained  lively 
until  very  recent  times.77  In  particular  those  American  scholars  who  have 
been  able  to  do  field  work  among  the  North-American  Indians  and  Eskimos 
nave  conducted  psychological  tests  on  shamans,  the  results  of  which  have, 
surprisingly  enough,  been  highly  conflicting.78 

More  rewarding  than  the  analysis  of  the  individual  psychological  pre- 
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requisites  of  the  shaman  have  been  the  research  methods  in  which  reactions 
at  the  psychological  level  have  been  approached  through  the  needs  and 
demands  made  by  the  social  milieu.79  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  un¬ 
fortunately  the  relation  between  the  shaman  and  the  community,  the  social- 
psychological  aspects  of  shamanism,  have  not,  with  a  few  exceptions  (pri¬ 
marily  S.  M.  Shirokogoroff)  been  of  much  interest  to  those  still  able  to  examine 
Siberian  shamanism  in  a  living  context.  There  are  numerous  questions  that 
will  never  be  answered,  and  the  works  of  those  forced  to  rely  on  the  material 
available  easily  taste  of  reconstruction. 


3.  THE  SHAMAN’S  ROLE-TAKING  TECHNIQUE  AS  A  RESEARCH 
PROBLEM  —  THE  BASIC  POINT  OF  DEPARTURE 

The  shamanizing  seance,  the  ritual  performance  embodying  the  shaman’s 
public  activity,  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  whole  ideology  behind  sha¬ 
manism.  The  shaman  encounters  spirits,  practises  drumming  and  singing 
technique  in  solitude  even  (during  the  study  stage  this  is  essential),  but 
his  fundamental  task  as  mediator  between  this  and  the  other  world  can  only 
be  actualized  in  situations  led  up  to  by  an  acute  need  within  the  community 
and  in  which  the  shaman’s  principals  are  present  as  the  other  pole  to'  the 
bridge  between  this  world  and  the  other  one.  Represented  in  the  seance 
are  all  the  basic  elements  of  shamanism;  the  ritual  objects  and  above  all 
the  shaman’s  requisites  symbol  ically  bring  out  aspects  of  the  shamanic 
view  of  the  world,  and  it  is  attended  by  representatives  of  the  community 
and  the  supranormal  world  and  the  channel  of  communication  between 
them,  the  shaman  and  his  assistants.  As  the  essence  of  the  seance  is  the  acquir¬ 
ing  and  passing  on  of  information,  it  is  clear  that  the  shamanic  rite  technique 
is  primarily  a  technique  of  communication.  The  seance  constitutes  a  tra¬ 
ditional  and  schematic  state  of  interaction  in  which  agents  or  role-occupants 
follow, ng  learnt  behavioural  models  always  represent  three  basic  groups, 
though  the  inner  strength  of  these  groups  may  vary  in  both  number  and 
nature.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  shaman  to  create  a  state  of  interaction,  to  bring 
out  both  his  own  task  as  mediator  and  also  the  role  of  the  supranormal  figures 
in  the  ritual  performance.  The  working  hypothesis  or  basic  premise  of  this 
research  could  be  crystallized  in  the  following  statement:  the  technique 
of  communication  used  by  the  shaman  as  a  creator 
of  a  state  of  interaction  between  this  world  and 
the  other  world  is  fundamentally  an  ecstatic  role¬ 
taking  technique.  The  idea  is  not  in  itself  new.  Dominik  Schroder 
has  tried  to  describe  the  action  of  the  shaman  in  this  state  of  interaction, 
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saying  that  “shamanism  as  the  art  of  ecstasy  is  fundamentally  the  art  fo 
transformation”.1  In  his  article  “Role-taking  of  the  Shaman”  Lauri  Honko, 
with  the  aid  of  social-psychological  terminology,  clarifies  the  vague  idea 
sought  by  Schroder.  He  says  that  the  art  of  transformation  mentioned  by 
Schroder  is  fundamentally  the  art  of  social  role-changing.2  But  what  is  the 
art  of  ecstatic  transformation  or  the  art  of  social  role-changing?  The  claim 
that  the  shamanic  rite  technique  is  communicative  and  ecstatic  only  covers 
the  nature  of  the  shaman’s  action  visible  at  first  sight.  What  does  ecstaticism 
mean  in  the  shaman’s  performance?  How  do  role  changes  or  the  shaman’s 
role-taking  technique  link  up  with  his  ecstatic  behaviour?  Do  these  factors 
lend  structure  to  the  course  of  the  shamanic  seance,  or  does  the  seance  as 
an  entity  take  shape  on  completely  different  bases?  What  is  the  state  of  inter¬ 
action  between  this  world  and  the  other  world  created  by  the  shaman,  and 
why  is  it  accomplished?  Whom  does  the  shaman  represent,  and  what  does 
he  do  for  their  benefit?  Or  does  he  perhaps  act  only  for  his  own  good  ?  Ultimat¬ 
ely:  what  is  shamanism?  This  chain  of  questions  could  be  continued  even 
further.  We  find  a  phenomenon  dealing  with  one  form  of  ecstatic  encounter 
with  the  supranormal  of  global  proportions  on  the  one  hand  and  specific, 
strictly  culturally-bound  systems  of  beliefs  and  ritual  practices  on  the  other. 
As  the  “working  hypothesis”  presented  above  showed,  this  research  con¬ 
centrates  above  all  on  determining  the  basic  features  of  the  shaman’s  ecstatic 
rite  technique.  Since  rite  technique  cannot  as  such  be  detached  from  its 
organic  context,  the  research  also  has  to  throw  light  on  the  basic  question: 
what  does  shamanism  signify  as  a  community  phenomenon?  As  shamanism 
is  no  longer  a  living  tradition  in  its  classic  home  in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia 
it  is  of  use  to  approach  the  problem  from  two  directions:  a)  first  to  examine 
the  shamanic  technique  of  ecstasy  as  a  culturally-bound  ASC  phenomenon3 
and  try  to  throw  light  on  it  on  the  basis  of  the  results  provided  by  experimental 
research  into  the  psycho-physical  mechanisms  of  trance  technique,  and 
2)  to  try  to  analyse  shamanism  and  the  forms  of  activity  carried  out  by  the 
shaman  on  the  basis  of  observations  and  factual  material  collected  among 
certain  ethnic  groups  in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia.  The  problem  then  breaks 
down  into  the  following  interdependent  components: 

a)  Shamanism  as  a  community  phenomenon.  What  is  the  status  and  role  of  the 
shaman  in  his  community?^  Is  it  even  possible  to  find  common  criteria  for 
defining  the  position  of  the  shaman  among  different  ethnic  groups?  What 
do  the  shaman’s  duties  comprise  in  different  communities?  On  what  basis 
are  these  duties  determined?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  shaman’s  “com¬ 
munity”,  the  band  of  supporters  he  represents?  What  is  his  relation  towards 
this  band  of  supporters;  what  are  his  rights  and  what  are  his  obligations 
towards  other  members  of  the  community?  What  are  the  factors  influencing 
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the  existence  and  maintaining  of  shamanic  practices  among  different  forms 
of  communities?  How  does  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  com¬ 
munity  or  its  ecological  adaptability  effect  the  shaman’s  position  or  the 
form  which  shamanism  takes? 

b)  Shamanism  as  an  institutionalized  mode  of  behaviour.  Are  shamanic  practices 
so  established,  continuous  and  controlled  by  specific  supporters  of  tradition 
that  we  can  speak  of  shamanism  the  institution?  Does  the  degree  of  insti¬ 
tutionalism  of  the  shamanic  complex  vary?  If  it  does,  then  why?  How  is 
the  position  of  shaman  attained?  What  is  the  initiation  stage  like?  How  is 
the  tradition  passed  on?  What  are  the  conditions  for  being  elected  shaman 
and  how  is  the  initiation  stage  controlled? 

c)  Shamanism  as  a  belief  tradition.  What  sorts  of  elements  are  peculiar  to  shamanic 
belief  systems  or  a  shamanic  outlook  on  the  world?  In  what  sort  of  oral  or 
objectual  tradition  is  the  substance  of  belief  embodied?  In  what  form  is  the 
tradition  passed  on?  How  does  the  shamanic  belief  tradition  link  up  with 
other  forms  of  religious  thinking  in  each  band  of  supporters?  What  elements 
of  the  shamanic  belief  complex  hold  the  key  position  as  regards  the  shaping 
of  the  shaman’s  ritual  behaviour? 

d)  Shamanism  as  a  ritual  system  of  action.  What  are  the  aims  of  the  shaman’s 
ritual  action  and  on  what  basis  are  they  determined?  What  methods  are 
employed  in  aspiring  towards  these  aims?  What  is  the  structure  of  the  sha¬ 
manizing  seance  and  what  sort  of  factors  effect  the  form  it  takes?  What  are 
the  basic  psycho-physical  mechanisms  of  the  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy? 
What  part  does  the  manifestation  of  supranormal  counter-roles  play  in  the 
shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy?  How  does  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  role- taking 
technique  structure  the  course  of  the  seance?  What  part  does  the  audience 
play  in  determining  the  seance  as  an  entity? 


B.  THE  THEORETICAL  FRAME  OF  REFERENCE 
AND  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES 


4.  CULTURALLY  PATTERNED  ALTERED  STATES  OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

4.1.  Altered  states  of  consciousness.  The  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy,  regarded 
at  times  as  a  symptom  of  a  pathological  state  and  at  times  as  “cold-blooded” 
playacting,  is  one  link  in  a  series  of  extensive  phenomena  highly  varied 
in  form.  Although  the  research  tradition  concerned  with  ecstatic  behaviour1 
is  already  becoming  established  and  has  in  recent  years  in  particular  come 
to  the  fore  along  with  such  western  sub-cultures  as  the  hippie  movement 
revolving  around  mysticism  and  drugs,  researchers  still  lack  a  common 
language  and  theory.  Phenomena  in  this  sphere  are  referred  to  by  such 
names  as  trance,  possession,  ecstasy,  fugue  states,  vision,  dream,  hysteria, 
hallucinations,  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  hypnosis,  somnambulism,  etc.2,  which 
find  themselves  on  widely  differing  conceptual  planes,  some  referring  to 
physical-psychic  changes  that  can  be  objectively  observed,  others  being 
based  on  theories  explaining  phenomena  within  the  cultures  being  studied. 
The  situation  is  most  vexatious  when  one  name  is  used  for  phenomena  clearly 
of  differing  types.  For  example,  Erika  Bourguignon  points  out  that  ethno¬ 
graphic  literature  very  often  uses  the  term  ’trance’  for  hallucinatory  or  vision¬ 
ary  states  in  cases  where  these  states  have  been  induced  by  drugs.3  The  con¬ 
fusion  of  concepts  springs  from  two  easily  understandable  factors:  firstly, 
scholars  who  have  approached  the  sphere  have  come  from  very  different 
academic  backgrounds  and  branches  of  learning,  such  as  ethnology,  anthro¬ 
pology,  comparative  religion,  psychology  or  psychiatry.  Secondly,  the  field 
observations  made  by  ethnologists  on  ecstatic  behaviour  are  so  incomplete 
that  using  them  it  is  difficult  to  name  the  phenomenon  by  means  of  exact 
psychological  terminology.  The  latter  problem  is  familiar  to  every  student 
of  Siberian  shamanism  and  also  appears  frequently  in  the  present  research. 
Since  the  investigator  of  shamanism  cannot  avoid  the  subject  and  since  the 
central  concept  of  the  research,  ’role-taking’  in  the  case  of  shamanism,  is 
connected  specifically  with  behaviour  aiming  at  ecstasy,  so  that  instead  of  the 
role-taking  of  the  shaman  it  would  be  better  to  speak  of  the  ecstatic  role-taking 
of  the  shaman,  I  shall  attempt  to  disclose  the  nature  of  culturally-bound 
ecstatic  behaviour  and  to  show  the  conceptual  limits  resorted  to  in  this  research. 

Recent  research  has  adopted  the  general  term  altered  states  of  consciousness, 
ASC’s,  to  express  this  sphere.  This  has  been  defined  by  Arnold  Ludwig, 
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a  researcher  in  the  neurophysiological  processes  leading  to  the  states  in 
question  as  follows:  “I  shall  regard  ’altered  states  of  consciousness’  (here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  ’ASC’s’)  as  those  mental  states,  induced  by  various  phys¬ 
iological,  psychological,  or  pharmacological  maneuvers  or  agents,  which 
can  be  recognized  subjectively  by  the  individual  himself  (or  by  an  objective 
observer  of  the  individual)  as  representing  a  sufficient  deviation,  in  terms 
of  subjective  experience  or  psychological  functioning,  from  certain  general 
norms  as  determined  by  the  subjective  experience  and  psychological  func¬ 
tioning  of  that  individual  during  alert,  waking  consciousness.  This  sufficient 
deviation  may  be  represented  by  a  greater  preoccupation  with  internal 
sensations  or  mental  processes  than  is  usual,  by  changes  in  the  formal  charac¬ 
teristics  of  thought,  and  by  impairment  of  reality-testing  to  various  degrees.”4 
The  concept  thus  covers  all  states  of  consciousness  outside  the  normal  waking 
state.  Ludwig  himself,  for  example,  includes  day  dreams,  sleep  and  dream 
states,  hypnosis,  sensory  deprivation,  hysterical  states  of  dissociation  and 
depersonalization,  and  pharmacologically-induced  mental  aberrations.5 

If  we  approach  this  group  of  phenomena  from  an  anthropological  per¬ 
spective  the  first  and  most  important  observation  is  that  although  some 
ASC’s  are  perceived  as  deviations  and  sick  behaviour,  very  many  of  them 
are  normal  in  their  own  cultures  and  are  even  modes  of  behaviour  worth 
aspiring  towards.  They  are  not  only  socially  accepted  but  specially  sought 
after.  Jackson  Steward  Lincoln  draws  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  functional 
bipartition  occurring  in  the  realm  of  dreams  and  visions.  He  says  that  among 
the  so-called  primitive  people  dreams  always  fall  into  two  very  different 
categories.  In  the  first  category  are  spontaneous  dreams  during  sleep  — 
dreams  that  are  thus  unsought  and  which  he  calls  individual  dreams.  The 
second  category  comprises  the  sought  or  induced  ’culture  pattern’  dreams 
of  special  tribal  significance  that  arc  called  traditional  dreams.6  One  could 
comment  on  the  statement  by  recalling  that  e.g.  the  shaman’s  initiatory 
visions  are  usually  interpreted  as  unsought.  On  the  other  hand  they  are, 
nevertheless,  precisely  the  culturally  patterned  dreams  mentioned  by  Lincoln. 
The  question  of  involuntariness  is  difficult  in  the  sense  that  the  motivation 
for  dreams,  which  in  the  case  of  such  culturally  patterned  dreams  is  sure  to 
exist,  may  be  deep  in  the  subconscious.  In  other  words,  the  dreamer  does  not 
acknowledge  his  motivation  in  any  way.  In  principle  Lincoln’s  distinction 
between  the  sought  and  the  unsought  acts  as  a  notable  distinguishing  factor 
in  the  case  of  other  ASC’s  also.  In  primitive  communities  the  seeking  of 
ACS’s  may  serve  as  a  means  purely  of  random  pleasure  or  entertainment; 
among  the  Paleoasian  peoples,  for  example,  the  use  of  amanita  mushrooms 
as  a  substitute  for  alcohol  has  been  known.7  In  most  cases  it  is,  however, 
a  question  ol  an  institutionalized  action  of  fixed  form  and  important  to  the 
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community,  generally  with  religious  connections.8 

Do  such  institutionalized  ecstatic  phenomena  existing  in  primitive  com¬ 
munities  represent  modes  of  behaviour  that  can  be  regarded  as  normal  or 
as  pathological?  This  is  a  question  on  which  psychological  anthropology  has 
taken  conflicting  stands.9  It  is  understandable  that  researchers  in  whose  own 
cultures  the  given  phenomena  are  only  pathological  deviations  have  met 
with  dispute  over  interpretation.  The  questions  are  difficult,  the  symptoms 
of  states  of  ecstasy  even  in  institutionalized  systems  border  on  easily  defined 
pathological  states.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  noted  that  the  difference 
between  pathological,  i.e.  abnormal,  and  normal,  i.c.  institutionalized, 
sacred  behaviour  can  also  be  seen  clearly  within  the  given  communities. 
For  example,  in  shamanic  cultures  incidental  attacks  of  hysteria  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  state  of  sickness  caused  by  the  spirits  and  calling  for  healing 
measures.  Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht,  in  agreement  with  Ruth  Benedict10  and 
A.  L.  Kroeber11,  emphasizes  the  view  that  normality  within  a  very  wide 
range  is  culturally  defined.12  He  uses  the  terms  autonormal  and  autopathological 
for  states  whose  normality  or  abnormality  is  determined  by  the  community 
itself.  This  is  also  the  only  true  definition  of  normality  that  he  will  accept. 
States  that  are  defined  as  normal  or  pathological  according  to  the  scale  in 
our  community,  i.e.  on  western  medical  grounds,  he  calls  heteronormal  or 
heteropathological ,13  The  distinction  is  important  and  transfers  the  problem 
of  debating  the  normality  or  pathologicalness  of  the  phenomena  to  consider¬ 
ation  of  their  community  significance. 

Various  ASC’s  have  very  different  functions  in  different  communities 
and  cultures.  Likewise  the  same  forms  of  ecstatic  behaviour  take  on  different 
functions  according  to  cultural  variation.  The  following  scheme  based  on 
several  distinctions  aims  to  show  the  ASC’s  from  various  fields  in  which  the 
anthropology  and  in  particular  the  comparative  religion  is  interested: 

ALTERED  STATES  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS  =  ASC’s 
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Autopathological  ASC’s  naturally  comprise  all  states  regarded  in  their  cul¬ 
tures  as  pathological.  In  primitive  communities  no  distinction  is  necessarily 
made  between  physical  and  mental  illness.  Disturbed  mental  balance  can 
be  explained  just  as  well  as  e.g.  internal  disease  along  the  same  scheme:  a 
demon  of  disease  has  entered  the  man,  he  has  been  bewitched,  etc.  The 
vital  point  is  not  how  a  person  is  said  to  be  ill  or  abnormal  but  that  he  is 
found  to  be  in  need  of  care.  The  shaman’s  initiatory  illness,  for  example, 
with  its  visions  and  states  of  torment,  is  often  one  of  these  autopathological 
states.  Not  until  after  the  shamanizing  therapy  of  his  initiatory  period  does 
he  reach  a  stage  considered  in  his  community  as  normal.  Witness  of  this  are 
countless  stories  of  shamans  in  which  the  pattern  ’I  fell  ill  —  I  began  to 
shamanize  —  I  was  healed’  is  repeated.  As  examples  of  ASC’s  regarded  by 
their  community  as  normal  but  concerning  an  individual,  i.e.  random  states, 
we  may  mention  the  trances  in  western  cultures  induced  by  hypnosis  or 
drugs.  Secular  but  nevertheless  patterned  trance  behaviour  bound  to  com¬ 
munity  institutions  may  also  be  taken  to  include,  e.g.  ’experimentary  sensory 
deprivation  states’  and  ’brainwashing  states’.14  Almost  all  the  information 
on  institutionalized  ecstatic  behaviour  among  primitive  peoples  refers  to 
sacral  connections.15  One  example  are  the  states  of  ecstasy  of  the  youths  of 
the  Samburu  tribe,  a  relation  of  the  East  African  Masais,  which  have  no 
religious  associations  and  which  are  explained  as  being  caused  by  prolonged 
frustration  in  youth.16  We  may  indeed  note  that  one  feature  of  the  autonormal 
ASC’s  appearing  in  primitive  cultures  is  that  they  are  connected  with  man’s 
striving  to  gain  contact  with  the  supranormal,  the  Beyond,  and  that  they  are 
culturally  patterned,  institutionalized  phenomena. 

4.2.  Features  of  altered  states  of  consciousness.  In  order  to  be  able  to  understand 
or  interpret  the  incomplete  reports  of  ecstasy  and  possession  based  on  the 
momentary  impressions  of  eyewitnesses  appearing  in  ethnographic  literature 
correctly,  the  reader  must  be  familiar  with  the  features  characteristic  of 
altered  states  of  consciousness.  The  matter  cannot  be  approached  completely 
objectively.  The  scale  describing  the  outward  behaviour  of  the  ecstatic, 
likewise  his  feelings  or  observations,  is  very  wide.  The  same  external  stimula¬ 
tion  may  also,  in  the  case  of  various  individuals,  lead  to  ASC’s  differing 
from  one  another.  As  I  shall  attempt  to  show  later  in  dealing  with  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  ecstasy,  the  factors  leading  to  personal  ASC  experiences  lie  at  many 
levels  and  are  always  weighted  according  to  the  demands  of  the  situation 
and  the  motivations  and  hopes  of  each  individual.17  The  subjective  content 
of  experiences  is  influenced  by  the  culturally-dependent,  e.g.  belief,  frames 
of  reference  the  ecstatic  has  learnt  to  associate  with  ASC’s,  i.e.  during  his 
trance  the  shaman  meets  his  spirit-helper,  a  Christian,  possibly  Christ  or 
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the  Virgin  Mary.  Differences  in  the  nervous  systems  of  individuals  also  affect 
their  response  to  various  stimuli  and  thus  shape  the  nature  and  degree  of 
the  alteration  of  consciousness.  The  phenomena  classified  as  altered  states 
of  consciousness  do,  however,  have  certain  common  features  according  to 
which  their  close  relationship  can  be  shown.  Arnold  Ludwig  has  tried  to 
define  these  natural  properties,  though  pointing  out  that  some  are  more, 
some  less  typical  of  different  individual  cases:18 


1.  Alteration  in  thinking 

—  inward  shift  in  direction  of  attention;  disturbed  memory,  concentration,  judgement. 

2.  Disturbed  time  sense. 

3.  Loss  of  control 

—  may  gain  greater  control  or  truth  through  loss  of  conscious  control,  e.g.,  identity 
with  source  of  greater  power. 

4.  Change  in  emotional  expression 

—  less  control,  inhibition;  more  primitive,  extreme  emotions;  may  be  detached. 

5.  Body  image  changes 

— -  depersonalization,  body-mind  schism,  dissolution  of  boundaries  between  self 
and  others  or  universe,  feeling  of  oneness  or  transcendence. 

6.  Perceptual  distortions  —  hallucinations  and  pseudohallucinations 

— -  content  of  perceptual  aberrations  determined  by  culture,  group,  individual,  (and)/ 
or  neurophysiological  factors.  May  represent  wish  fulfillment,  expression  of  basic 
fears  or  conflicts,  or  phenomena  of  little  dynamic  importance. 

7.  Change  in  meaning  or  significance 

—  attach  increased  meaning  or  significance  to  subjective  experiences,  ideas,  per¬ 
ceptions  in  such  state;  often  feelings  of  profound  truth,  insight,  illumination.  This 
feeling  of  increased  significance  or  importance  is  one  of  most  important  features 
of  religious  or  mystical  consciousness,  and  is  probably  a  major  feature  in  stabilizing 
many  religious  groups. 

8.  Sense  of  ineffable 

—  because  unique,  subjective  experience,  hard  to  communicate  nature  or  essence 
to  one  who  has  not  undergone  it;  tendency  not  to  remember. 

9.  Feelings  of  rejuvenation,  renewed  hope. 

10.  Hypersuggestibility 

—  increased  propensity  of  person  to  accept  and/or  automatically  respond  to  specific 
statements,  i.e.,  commands  or  instructions  of  leader,  or  to  non-specific  cues  as 
cultural  group  expectations.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  states  is  the  hyp¬ 
notized  subject’s  emotional  conviction  that  the  world  is  as  suggested  by  the  hypno¬ 
tist  rather  than  a  pseudo-perception  based  on  this  suggestion.  There  is  also  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  effective  range  of  the  critical  faculties  with  an  attendant  decrease 
in  the  capacity  for  reality  testing,  i.e.,  an  inability  to  distinguish  between  subjective 
and  objective  reality.  This  situation  creates  a  compensatory  need  to  bolster  such 
faculties  by  seeking  props  and  guidance  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  anxiety  usually 
associated  with  such  a  loss  of  control.  There  is  increased  reliance  on  an  authority 
who  is  seen  as  omnipotent. 

With  the  ’dissolution  of  self  boundaries’,  an  important  feature  of  ASC’s,  the 
subject  has  a  tendency  to  identify  with  an  authority  (in  possession  this  would  be 
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the  god  or  spirit,  priest,  and  total  community)  whose  wishes  and  commands  are 
seen  as  the  individual’s  own.  As  a  result  of  all  these  factors  there  occurs  a  mono- 
motivational  or  supramotivational  state  in  which  the  person  strives  to  realize  in 
concrete  behavior,  the  thoughts  or  ideas  he  experiences  as  subjective  reality.  This 
subjective  reality  is  determined  by  the  expectations  of  the  authority  figure  or 
group  as  well  as  by  the  individual’s  own  wishes  and  fears.  In  an  altered  state  of 
consciousness  in  which  external  direction  and  structure  are  ambiguous  or  ill-defined 
(e.g.,  panic,  acute  psychosis)  the  person’s  internal  mental  productions  are  his 
major  guide  in  ihe  perception  of  reality,  and  thus  have  a  large  role  in  determining 
his  behavior.  In  this  case  the  subject  is  more  susceptile  to  the  dictates  of  his  emotions 
and  the  fantasies  and  thoughts  associated  with  them  than  to  the  directions  given 
by  the  other  people. 

Examining  shamanic  phenomena  in  the  light  of  Ludwig’s  list  of  features, 
we  see  that  most  of  the  properties  he  mentions  well  describe  the  state  reached 
by  the  shaman  during  his  ritual  activity.  Changes  in  the  field  of  observation 
and  body  image,  loss  of  grip  on  reality  and  self-control,  which  may  lead  to 
identification  with  authority,  in  the  case  of  the  shaman  with  supranormal 
powers,  are  all  typical  marks  of  identification  of  shamanic  ecstasy.  It  also 
appears  that  some  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  shamanic  tradition  can  be 
explained  on  the  basis  of  typical  marks  of  identification  of  altered  states  of 
consciousness.  A  sense  of  depersonalization  and  transcendence  may  in  itself 
act  as  an  impetus  to  cosmic  journey  fantasies.  Without  doubt  such  feelings 
are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  tradition  containing  the  schism  between  mind 
and  body.  Also  of  interest  are  Ludwig’s  observations  on  the  feeling  of  rejuvena¬ 
tion  which,  he  mentions,  are  sometimes  so  deep  that  one  may  speak  of  a 
feeling  of  being  reborn.19  The  feeling  of  the  death  of  the  old  self  and  the 
birth  of  a  new  self  is  one  of  the  basic  elements  of  shamanic  and  of  many  other 
initiatory  experiences.  The  fact  that  the  initiatory  visions  are  experienced 
as  really  important  and  revolutionary  is  most  probably  influenced  by  a 
feeling  of  great  importance  mentioned  by  Ludwig  as  being  part  of  tran¬ 
sitional  visions.  Ludwig  himself  says  that  during  an  LSD  test  in  which  he 
was  the  test  person  a  notice  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  washroom  absorbed 
his  attention  to  such  an  extent  that  he  felt  he  had  found  a  universal  and 
fundamental  truth.20  William  James  already  drew  people’s  attention  to  the 
feeling  of  being  close  to  fundamental  truths  that  can  be  brought  about  by 
drugs.21  This  experience,  which  is  also  typical  of  ASC’s  other  than  those 
induced  by  drugs,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  factors  e.g. 
in  recognising  visions  as  being  of  religious  significance  and  assimilating  its 
message  as  one  giving  direction  to  life  as  a  whole.  Ludwig’s  ’hypersuggest¬ 
ibility’  and  ’loss  of  control’  point  to  the  psychic  mechanisms  that  are  among 
the  most  obvious  models  for  explaining  the  trance  technique  of  those  resorting 
to  drugs.  I  shall  return  to  these  concepts  outlining  the  neurophysiological 
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and  psychic  processes  leading  to  ecstasy. 

4.3.  Concepts  referring  to  altered  consciousness.  Examination  of  the  sets  of  con¬ 
cepts  concerning  altered  states  of  consciousness  shows  that  they  are  very 
unsystematical.  With  the  exception  of  Erika  Bourguignon  no  one  has,  for 
example,  attempted  to  make  a  clear  type  classification  of  ASC  phenomena.22 
Before  proceeding  to  terminological  definitions  it  is  useful  to  decide  the  bases 
on  which  concepts  established  through  practice  have  been  formed.  We  may 
ask  whether  the  starting  point  for  the  term  is  1)  a  culturally-bound  complex 
of  concepts,  i.e.  a  native  explanation  accepted  into  scientific  language,  or 
2)  a  scientific  view  attempting  to  express  psychophysical  phenomena.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  further  necessary  to  be  aware  of  a)  whether  the  term 
refers  to  some  manifestation  of  an  altered  state  of  consciousness  or  b)  whether 
its  basis  is  the  process  by  which  the  given  state  is  reached.  Analysis  of  the 
terms  is  extremely  important  when  studying  culturally  patterned  and  insti¬ 
tutionalized  ASC’s  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  field  has  been  approached 
from  very  different  scientific  frames  of  reference  and  the  language  used  has 
naturally  enough  become  highly  checquered. 

The  anthropological  literature  uses  the  words  trance,  ecstasy  and  possession 
as  general  terms  for  given  states.  The  last  of  these,  sometimes  wrongly  used 
as  a  synonym  for  the  first  two,  springs  from  culturally-bound  concepts.  It 
is  based  on  native  theory  according  to  which  a  supranormal  being  may 
enter  a  person’s  body  and  take  command.  The  behaviour  of  the  person  is 
then  regarded  as  being  caused  by  the  spirit  in  whose  power  he  finds  himself. 
As  a  term  possession  thus  refers  only  to  the  concept  of  the  presence  of  a  supra¬ 
normal  being  in  the  human  body.  It  is  significant  that  the  possession  theory 
is  very  often  used  to  explain  phenomena  falling  specifically  within  the  field 
of  altered  states  of  consciousness.  Anthony  F.  C.  Wallace  interprets  three 
types  of  ASC’s  using  the  concept  of  possession:  “Now  the  possession  theory 
happens  to  be  frequently  applied,  in  folk  beliefs,  to  three  very  different  classes 
of  phenomena,  for  each  of  which  other  terms  exist.  One  of  these  is  halluci¬ 
nation;  the  second  is  hysterical  dissociation  (including  multiple  personality, 
fugues,  somnambulism,  conversion  hysterias,  and  hypnotic  states) ;  the  third 
is  obsessive  ideation  and  compulsive  action.  Clinically,  these  are  distinguish¬ 
able  phenomena.  But  any  one,  or  group  of  them  can  be,  in  folk  theory,  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  mechanism  of  possession.”23  Since  the  possession  belief  also 
appears  in  contexts  other  than  those  requiring  an  altered  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  Erika  Bourguignon  proposes  the  expression  possession  trance  for  ecstatic 
states  interpreted  by  the  concept  of  possession.24  General  adoption  of  the 
term  would  signify  healthy  linguistic  precision,  though  it  is  serviceable  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  anthropologists  in  showing  that  abnormal  psychophysical 
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behaviour  is,  in  a  given  case,  explained  by  the  concept  of  possession.  The 
psychologist  or  neurologist  would  ask  what  sorts  of  psychophysical  changes 
a  possession  trance  represents  and  whether  its  inherent  ASC  features  can 
be  defined.  Some  scholars  have  interpreted  the  possession  trance  as  a  hyp¬ 
notic  state.25  This  theory  is  better  suited  to  explaining  the  psychic  process 
leading  to  an  altered  state  of  consciousness  rather  than  indicating  the  symp¬ 
toms  by  which  trance  itself  is  expressed.  However  much  opinion  may  vary 
as  to  its  basic  nature26,  hypnosis  refers  primarily  to  a  specific  means  of  inducing 
a  trance.  Although  western  use  of  hypnosis  for  scientific  or  medical  purposes 
is  firmly  established,  so  that  it  can  most  commonly  be  described  as  “a  sleep¬ 
like  state  and  a  relationship  to  the  hypnotist  wherein  the  subject  will  auto¬ 
matically  and  uncritically  follow  his  dictates”27,  its  forms  can  be  regarded 
as  having  changed  considerably  since  its  breakthrough,  the  days  of  Mesmer. 
Van  der  Walde  sees  this  change  as  proving  that  hypnosis  as  a  phenomenon 
is  very  much  a  product  of  the  cultural  environment  in  which  it  appears.28 

The  above  quotation  from  Wallace  shows  the  types  of  phenomena  he 
considers  to  be  covered  by  the  possession  trance.  However,  the  states  he 
mentions  also  appear  in  many  other  cultural  contexts.  As  regards  hallucinatory 
experiences  in  particular,  a)  they  are  distinct  forms  of  religious  experience 
covering  an  immense  scale,  but  b)  they  are  not  clearly  typical  just  in  possession 
cases.  Erika  Bourguignon  states  outright  that  hallucinations  do  not  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  possession  behaviour.29  Thus  according  to  her  possession 
trance  should  be  distinguishable  as  a  type  of  trance  of  its  own  also  on  the 
basis  of  behaviour  and  the  psychophysical  reactions  regulating  it. 

The  term  trance  is  used  relatively  loosely  as  a  name  for  an  altered  state 
of  consciousness.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  concept  is  already  fully  established 
and  its  approximate  meaning  can  be  conceived  with  ease,  few  have  embarked 
on  a  precise  definition.  Statements  like  this  one  by  Jeannette  H.  Henney 
are  typical:  “’trance’  refers  to  behavior  that  may  be  manifested  in  a  variety 
of  ways  —  hallucinations,  compulsive  actions,  and  the  like”30,  which  refer 
in  summary  fashion  only  to  the  phenomena  in  question.  Van  der  Walde, 
who  employs  cross-cultural  comparison  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
basic  nature  of  states  of  trance,  says :  “trance  states  are  a  class  of  ego  mechan¬ 
isms  designed  to  allow  for  the  discharge  of  basic  drives  in  a  goal-oriented 
manner.’  31  The  statement  chiefly  determines  the  mechanism  of  preparation 
for  trance  and  does  not  indicate  the  symptoms  by  which  such  states  can 
be  recognised.  In  other  words  it  is  of  no  use  in  contending  with  ethnographic 
trance-descriptions.  On  the  other  hand  in  emphasizing  that,  as  a  culturally- 
bound  phenomena  also  influenced  by  many  personal  psychological  and 
situational  factors,  trance  behaviour  varies  from  case  to  case,  van  der  Walde 
comes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  definition.32  The  psycho-biological 
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signs  of  trance  are  so  diverse  that  it  is  pointless  to  aim  at  anything  but  a 
loose  definition.  We  may  say  that  trance  is  a  form  of  behaviour 
deviating  from  the  normal  in  wakeful  state  and 
possessing  a  specific  cultural  significance,  typical 
features  being  a  changing  of  the  grip  of  reality 
and  the  self-concept,  with  the  intensity  of  change 
varying  from  slight  cases  to  complete  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  As  a  psychophysical  phenomenon  trance  is  thus  an  altered 
state  of  consciousness  and  its  characteristic  features  can  be  found  from  the 
above  list  of  ASC  phenomena  by  Arnold  Ludwig.  These  two  concepts  should, 
however,  be  kept  separate,  since  ASC’s  have  also  been  taken  to  include  normal 
REM  sleep  in  addition  to  trance  behaviour.33  On  the  other  hand,  even  if 
states  of  sleep  were  not  included  among  ASC’s  proper,  the  concepts  have 
a  different  reference  background  in  the  sense  that  in  speaking  of  ASC’s  we  are 
operating  specifically  at  psychophysical  reaction  level,  whereas  in  speaking  of 
trance  we  may  also  take  into  consideration  the  cultural  significance  and  context 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  term  ’trance’  can  be  used  to  cover  precisely  the 
institutionalized  and  sacral  ASC’s  dictated  by  culturally  patterned  behaviour. 

Another  term  used  especially  in  literature  on  religious  phenomena  for 
the  deep  experiences  involved  in  an  ASC  is  the  concept  of  ecstasy.  Ernst 
Arbman  outlines  the  traditional  context  of  the  concept  in  very  clear  terms: 
“In  all  its  forms  and  manifestations  .  .  .  the  ecstasy  shows  itself  unmistakably 
as  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  believer  has  been  invol¬ 
untarily  absorbed  in  the  religious  complex  which  in  the  state  by  which  it 
was  preceded  constituted  its  sole  exclusively  dominating  content  or  object, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  in  its  entirety  been  drawn  under  the  more  or 
less  untrammelled  automatic  control  of  the  latter  ...  I  have  in  several  passages 
in  the  foregoing  chosen  to  designate  and  describe  the  ecstasy  of  the  religious 
trance  as  a  state  of  suggestive  absorbtion.”34  I  would  like  to  change  the  word 
’involuntarily’  in  Arbman’s  statement,  for  it  excludes  ecstatic  phenomena 
appearing  in  ritual  connections  and  shows  that  in  shaping  his  definition 
the  writer  had  in  mind  primarily  the  mystic  tradition  of  western  highly 
developed  religions.  In  defining  ecstasy  as  “a  state  of  suggestive  absorbtion” 
Arbman  hints  at  the  psychological  mechanism  for  achieving  ecstasy.  As 
terms  ’trance’  and  ’ecstasy’  do  not  differ  from  one  another,  except  that  the 
former  is  favoured  primarily  by  anthropologists,  the  latter  by  students  of 
comparative  religion. 

Typical  of  ASC’s  are  changes  of  perception.  Events  in  perception  processess 
without  the  stimulus  normally  causing  perception  are  called  hallucinations. 
Wallace  calls  hallucinatory  phenomena  pseudo-perceptions:  “’hallucination’ 
will  be  defined,  very  broadly,  as  pseudoperception,  without  relevant  stimu- 
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lation  of  external  or  internal  sensory  receptors,  but  with  subjective  vividness 
equal  to  that  aroused  by  stimulation.  Included  in  its  extension,  therefore, 
arc  dreams,  the  waking  ’hallucinations’  of  psychiatric  terminology,  and 
hypnogogic  imagery ;  excluded  is  the  fainter  audiovisual  imagery  of  reflective 
thought.”35  Wallace  thus  extends  the  concept  of  hallucination  to  cover  dreams 
and  not  only  waking  experiences,  which  to  some  extent  makes  it  non-opera- 
tional.  On  the  other  hand  the  ethnographic  reports  of  supranormal  ex¬ 
periences  do  not  often  clearly  state  whether  the  experiences  took  place  during 
waking  or  sleeping.  It  is  difficult  to  decide,  e.g.  from  the  reports  of  shamanic 
initiatory  visions,  the  psychophysical  state  of  the  shaman  at  the  time.  The 
most  vital  point  about  initiatory  visions  is  in  fact  the  recognition  of  its  import¬ 
ance,  experience  content,  and  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the  event  procedure. 
In  place  of  hallucination,  illusion36  and  other  psychologically  weighted 
terminology  I  shall  use  the  term  vision,  a  term  used  in  comparative  religion 
for  the  pseudoperceptions  within  shamanism.37 


5.  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  ECSTASY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
NEUROPHYSIOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

5.1.  Factors  leading  to  an  altered  state  of  consciousness.  The  reason  why  shamanic 
ecstasy  has  been  described  with  so  many  different  name  tags  pointing  to 
a  psychopathological  state  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  opinion  on  the  psycho¬ 
physical  mechanism  constituting  the  framework  of  the  shaman’s  ecstatic 
technique  has  varied.  The  religious  meaning  or  social  functions  of  trance 
behaviour  are  indeed  many  times  easier  to  unearth  than  the  process  of  change 
at  physical  and  psychic  level  creating  the  basis  for  this  behaviour.  Due  to 
the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  experimental  research  is  difficult,  even  out¬ 
right  impossible,  and  the  traditional  forms  of,  in  particular,  Siberian  sha¬ 
manism  arc  inaccessible  by  this  route  since  they  have  almost  disappeared. 
Conclusions  have  to  be  drawn  from  eyewitness  accounts  and  the  statements 
by  the  few  psychologically  oriented  researchers  who  have  happened  to  be 
in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand  phenomena  related  to  the  Siberian  shamanic 
trance,  either  possession  among  such  cults  as  the  voodoo  ceremonies  of  Haiti 
or  in  the  religious  institutions  of  the  North  and  South  American  Indians 
have  been  studied  in  their  true  contexts,  using  the  approaches  and  methods 
of  modern  psychology.  There  is  also  already  a  considerable  amount  of  ex¬ 
perimental  data  on  trances  induced  by  drugs,  hypnotism  or  sensory  depriva¬ 
tion.  By  placing  the  shamanic  technique  of  ecstasy  beside  parallel  modes 
of  behaviour,  possibly  of  different  cultural  background,  we  find  the  guidelines 
lor  analysing  its  basic  psychophysical  properties. 
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The  ways  in  which  people  have  pursued  trance  or  an  altered  state  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  found  themselves  in  such  a  state,  are  generally  speaking  highly 
varied,  ranging  from  mechanical  stimuli  of  the  nervous  system  to  chains 
ol  effect  of  such  psychic  factors  as  states  of  mind  and  motivations.  We  may, 
however,  mention  four  regions  of  the  human  organism  the  disturbance  of 
whose  balance,  in  one  way  or  another,  leads  to  altered  consciousness.  These 
are  a)  the  normal  inflow  of  sensory  stimuli,  b)  the  normal  outflow  of  motor 
impulses,  c)  the  normal  ’emotional  tone’,  or  d)  the  normal  flow  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  recognitive  processes.1  Arnold  Ludwig,  who  states  these  four  regions 
jn  debating  the  factors  leading  to  an  altered  state  of  consciousness,  points 
out  that  normal  waking  consciousness  seems  to  demand  an  optimal  number 
of  external  stimuli  in  order  to  be  retained.  Going  both  above  and  below 
this  optimal  number  produces  phenomena  within  the  sphere  of  ASC’s.  Nu¬ 
merous  studies  of  sensory  deprivation  or  correspondingly  observations  of 
sensory  overloading  support  this  conclusion.  R.  Fisher  asks  what  happens 
to  a  man  whose  voluntary  motor  performance  is  obstructed.  He  says  that 
hallucinatory  experiences  are  often  the  result  of  motor  deprivation  rather 
than  sensory  deprivation.2  Motor  deprivation  induced  by,  e.g.,  hallucinogens, 
means  an  inability  to  control  space  and  time  dimensions.  As  the  ability  to 
control  fails  and  sensory  information  increases,  man  sinks  deeper  and  deeper 
into  a  sensory-mental  realm,  i.e.  experiences  hallucinations  which  Fisher, 
logically  faithful  to  his  theory,  prefers  not  to  call,  as  is  customary,  “perceptions 
without  an  object”  but  “sensations  without  actions”.3  The  part  played  by 
emotion  as  a  factor  leading:  to  ecstatic  behaviour  has  attracted  the  attention 
of,  above  all,  the  students  of  mysticism  and  deep  religious  experiences.4 
Orlo  Strunk  links  the  arousal  of  emotion  with  the  process  of  perception  and 
finds  himself  on  the  tracks  of  one  fundamental  fact  in  saying  that  the  closer 
perceived  aspects  (concerning  religion)  come  to  the  self  concept,  the  greater 
the  emotional  experience  becomes.5  Strunk  thus  attempts  to  explain  religious 
experience  from  a  perceptual  —  psychological  aspect.  The  concentrated 
penetration  into  matters  felt  to  be  important,  a  feature  of  religious  life,  leads 
to  a  change  in  the  process  of  perception  and  thus  to  ecstatic  experiences  in 
that  the  religious  world  that  is  the  object  of  penetration  changes,  in  being 
internalized,  into  a  frame  pf  reference  for  perception.6 

Ludwig  presents  an  extensive  list  of  the  methods  used  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  altered  state  of  consciousness.  He  divides  these  methods  into  five  groups, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  technique,  and  points  out  that  various  means 
may  overlap:7 

I .  Reduction  of  exteroceptive  stimulation  and/or  motor  activity 

—  result  of  absolute  reduction  of  sensory  input,  changes  in  pattern  of  sensory  data, 
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or  constant  exposure  to  repetitive,  monotonous  stimuli. 

—  includes  hypnotic  trance;  ASC’s  from  prolonged  social  isolation,  e.g.  mystics,  aescetics. 

—  (lethargy  of  initiation  period). 

2.  Increase  of  exteroceptive  stimulation  and/or  motor  activity  and/or  emotion 

— -  excitatory  mental  states  resulting  mainly  from  sensory  overloading  or  bombard¬ 
ment,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  strenuous  physical  activity  or 
exertion.  Profound  emotional  arousal  and  mental  fatigue  may  be  major  contributing 

factors. 

dance  and  music  trance  in  response  to  rhythmic  drumming;  hyperkinetic  trance 
states  associated  with  emotional  mental  contagion,  often  in  group  or  mob  setting; 
religious  conversion  and  healing  trance  experiences  during  revivalistic  meetings; 
mental  aberrations  associated  with  certain  rites  of  passage;  spirit  possession  states; 
shamanistic,  divinatory,  prophetic  and  ecstatic  trances. 

3.  Increased  alertness  or  mental  involvement 

results  from  focused  or  selective  hyperalertness  and  results  of  peripheral  hyper¬ 
alertness  for  prolonged  periods. 

-  fervent  praying;  total  involvement  in  listening  to  dynamic  speaker;  trance  resulting 
from  watching  a  revolving  object. 

4.  Decreased  alertness  or  relaxation  of  critical  faculties 

passive  state  of  mind  with  minimum  of  active,  goal-directed  thinking. 

5.  Presence  of  somatopsychological  factors 

results  from  alterations  in  body  chemistry  or  neurophysiology  which  are  deliberate 
or  because  of  situation  over  which  the  individual  has  no  control. 

—  drowsiness;  dehydration;  hypoglycemia  from  fasting;  (hyperventilation);  hormone 
disturbance;  sleep  deprivation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ASG  technique  appearing  in  religious  con¬ 
nections  cover  all  five  of  Ludwig’s  classes.  For  example,  the  pursuit  of  trance 
through  meditation  comes  under  classes  1  and  4,  the  mass  frenzies  brought 
on  by  charismatic  preachers  under  class  3.  Ludwig  places  shamanism  in  the 
group  ’Increase  of  Exteroceptive  Stimulation  and/or  Motor  Activity  and/or 
Emotion’,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  hallucinogens  he  places  in  class  5 
also  serves  as  a  characterization  of  the  shamanic  technique  of  ecstasy.8  It 
appears  from  some  of  the  reports  of  shamanizing  that  the  seance  is  preceded 
by  a  period  of  concentration,  a  type  of  meditation9,  which  is  in  marked 
opposition  to  the  strongly  motor  behaviour  of  the  seance  itself.  An  investigation 
should  be  made  into  the  types  of  combinations  that  appear  among  the  forms 
of  shamanism  representing  different  cultures.  The  most  common  Siberian 
hallucinogen,  for  example,  —  amanita  —  is  not  used  everywhere.  In  some 
areas  it  is  among  the  normal,  revered  tools  of  the  shaman,  in  others  it  marks 
out  the  user  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  poorer  or  less  skilled  shamans.  From 
the  reports  of  seances  we  can  also  observe  clear  regional  differences  in  the 
motor  behaviour  of  the  shaman.  Thus  Ludwig  is  right  in  referring  to  the 
possibility  that  the  means  of  ecstasy  he  classifies  may  overlap.  The  technique 
of  ecstasy,  especially  in  ritual  connections,  seems  to  constitute  a  cumulative 
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process  in  which  factors  aiming  at  the  same  result  but  operating  at  various 
levels  of  man’s  psychophysical  mechanism  act  as  reinforcements  of  one  another. 
These  component  processes  may  also  come  in  succession.  Sheila  S.  Walker 
notes  that  the  initial  stages  of  possession  trance  may  be  due  to  one  factor 
and  later  stages  to  another.10  Thus  the  shamanic  seance,  like  many  other 
enactions  of  a  cult,  begins  as  a  stream  given  momentum  by  rhythmic  music, 
dance  and  song.  We  may  then  think  of  a  gradual  alteration  of  consciousness 
induced  by  sensory  stimulation  as  opening  the  gates  to  mechanisms  at  psycho¬ 
logical  level. 

Changes  in  states  of  consciousness  are  moulded  by  many  factors :  external 
stimuli,  personal  expectations  and  motives,  social,  cultural  and  situational 
demands,  even  properties  connected  with  the  inherited  psychophysical  make¬ 
up  of  the  aspirant.  In  the  most  highly  patterned  connections  even  the  com¬ 
bination  of  so  many  variables  leads  to  individual  differences.  On  the  other 
hand  when  studying  a  phenomenon  such  as  shamanism,  in  which  the  method 
of  the  pursuit  of  trance  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  common 
features  and  whose  culturally-bound  meaning  and  social  function  is,  loosely 
speaking,  uniform,  we  may  assume  that  despite  individual  variation  the  basic 
mechanism  of  the  technique  of  ecstasy  can  be  sketched.  What,  then,  is  the 
ideal  process  of  the  shamanic  trance  technique?  What  factors  exert  particular 
pressure  in  the  behaviour  of  the  shaman?  On  the  basis  of  Ludwig’s  classification 
we  can  already  conclude  that  some  of  these  factors  have  ’mechanical’  in¬ 
fluence  at  neurophysiological  level,  while  others  are  among  more  complicated 
brain  functions,  i.e.  are  formed  from  processes  of  a  psychic  nature. 

5.2.  Neurophysiological  changes.  In  his  article  “Can  the  EEC  be  used  in  the 
study  of  possession  states?”  Raymond  Prince  states  that  the  broader  group 
to  which  possession  (trances)  belongs  (other  phenomena  e.g.  psychomotor 
epilepsy,  hysterical  fugue  states,  sleepwalking,  hypnotically  induced  somn¬ 
ambulistic  states,  and  some  forms  of  multiple  personality)11  and  which  is 
characterized  by  three  points:  1)  an  altered  state  of  consciousness,  2)  elabo¬ 
rate  motor  behaviour,  and  3)  subsequent  amnesia  for  the  duration  of  the 
altered  states  of  consciousness,  comprises  two  groups  differing  from  one 
another  as  regards  the  physical  functioning  of  the  brain.  Whereas  certain 
states  involve  major  neurophysiological  changes  that  can  be  demonstrated 
by  EEG,  certain  others  display  no  EEG  changes  of  note.12  The  latter  group 
includes  hysterical  and  hypnotically  induced  states  of  trance.  The  observation 
is  significant,  since  both  hysteria  and  suggestion  are  explanations  mentioned 
in  connection  with  shamanism.  Since  it  has  not  been  possible  to  study  pos¬ 
session  trance  by  means  of  EEG,  Prince  debates  whether  some  other  means 
should  be  employed  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  symptoms  of  neuro- 
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physiological  changes  connected  with  these  states,  some  features  of  which  are 
reminiscent  of  hysterical  fugue  state  or  hypnotically  induced  trance.  On 
the  basis  of  accounts  of  possession  he  found  in  the  literature  he  outlines  the 
features  connected  with  these  states  in  different  cultural  regions.  Many  of 
them  are  in  no  way  connected  with  hysterical  phenomena.  I  shall  quote  his 
list  of  features,  for  in  its  essential  points  indicating  neurophysiological  changer, 
it  is  also  suitable  for  describing  the  trance  behaviour  of  the  Siberian  shaman: 

1)  Induction  of  the  state  is  frequently  achieved  through  dancing  to  music  which  features 
a  pronounced  and  rapid  beat. 

2)  Induction  frequently  occurs  following  a  period  of  starvation  and/or  a  period  of  over¬ 
breathing. 

3)  The  onset  of  possession  is  marked  by  a  brief  period  of  inhibition  or  collapse. 

4  In  the  neophyte,  collapse  may  be  followed  by  a  period  of  hyperactivity ;  once  experience 
is  acquired,  a  controlled,  deity-spcsific  behavior  pattern  emerges. 

5)  During  the  state  of  possession  there  is  frequently  a  fine  tremor  of  head  and  limbs;  some¬ 
times  grosser,  convulsive  jerks  occur.  A  diminution  of  sensory  acuity  may  be  evident, 
b)  Return  to  normal  consciousness  is  followed  by  a  sleep  of  exhaustion,  from  which  subject 
awakens  in  a  state  of  mild  euphoria.13 


Of  these  hypoglycaemia  and  overbreathing,  the  initial  state  of  collapse, 
muscular  jerks,  and  fine  tremors  of  the  head  and  limbs  involve  neurophysio¬ 
logical  changes  discernible  by  EEG14,  The  shamanic  seance  may  be  preceded 
by  a  period  of  starvation,  and  examples  of  changes  in  breathing  have  like¬ 
wise  been  recorded.  Loss  of  consciousness,  which  has  sometimes  been  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  pure,  original  shamanism15  and  during  which,  according  to  sha¬ 
manic  theory,  the  soul  of  the  shaman  leaves  the  body,  is  a  feature  often  con¬ 
nected  with  seances  but  one  that  does  not  necessarily  occur.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  sign  of  neurophysiological  changes  in  the  behaviour  of  shaman 
is  a  specific  tremor  of  the  head  and  limbs  and  the  occurrence  of  muscle  jerks. 
They  are  also  properties  that  reporters  of  seances  have  observed  and  noted 
down  in  flowing  terms.  The  noting  of  the  features  presented  above  in  con¬ 
junction  with  accounts  of  stances  is  important  in  that  by  using  them  we  can 
to  some  extent  indicate  whether  the  trance  in  question  is  real  or  imitation.16 

.).3.  I  he  effect  of  rhythmical  stimulus  on  the  central  nervous  system.  What,  then, 
are  the  reasons  for  the  neurophysiological  changes  in  the  rite  behaviour  of 
the  shaman. J  The  starvation  and  control  of  breathing  technique  mentioned 
above  are  found  to  some  extent,  but  they  in  no  way  constitute  central  factors. 
( )ne  form  of  seance  technique  common  to  shamanism  throughout  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia  is  rhythmic  drumming,  singing  and  dancing.  There  are 
even  some  drumless  shamans  in  certain  regions,  but  they  are  exceptions 
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rather  than  the  rule.  The  drum  may  be  claimed  to  be  the  central  symbol 
of  shamanism,  and  without  it  a  shaman  is  not  a  shaman.  In  his  article  “A 
physiological  explanation  of  unusual  behavior  in  ceremonies  involving 
drums”17  Andrew  Neher  tries  to  prove  that  the  ceremonial  trance  behaviour 
observed  by  anthropologists  is  for  the  main  part  the  consequence  of  rhythmic 
drumming  on  the  central  nervous  system.  He  took  as  his  starting  point  the 
observation  that  rhythmic  stimulation  created  in  laboratory  conditions 
produced  the  same  responses  as  could  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  field  ex¬ 
periences.  It  was  possible  to  prove  experimentally  that  rhythmic  drumming 
caused  a)  changes  in  the  electric  activity  of  the  brain,  b)  unusual  observations, 
as  quoted  by  the  test  persons,  and  c)  muscle  jerks  in  some  of  the  test  persons.18 
The  physical  mechanism  producing  the  reactions  is  explained  by  Neher  as 
follows:  “1)  A  single  beat  of  a  drum  contains  many  frequencies.  Different 
sound  frequencies  are  transmitted  along  different  nerve  pathways  in  the 
brain.  Therefore,  the  sound  of  a  drum  should  stimulate  a  larger  area  in  the 
brain  than  a  sound  of  a  single  frequency.  2)  A  drum  beat  contains  mainly 
low  frequencies.  The  low  frequency  receptors  of  the  ear  are  more  resistant 
to  damage  than  the  delicate  high  frequency  receptors  and  can  withstand 
higher  amplitudes  of  sound  before  pain  is  felt.  Therefore,  it  should  be  possible 
to  transmit  more  energy  to  the  brain  with  a  drum  than  with  a  stimulus  of 
higher  frequency.”19  It  is  a  question  precisely  of  the  effect  of  rhythmic  stimu¬ 
lation.  It  has  been  found  that  another  means  of  producing  the  same  effect 
as  rhythmic  sound  stimulation,  ’sonic  driving’,  is  rhythmic  light  stimulation, 
’photic  driving’;  the  latter  has  been  analysed  in  a  number  of  experimental 
studies.20  Although  the  frequency  of  the  basic  brain  wave  does  vary  from 
one  individual  to  another,  it  remains  more  or  less  constant  in  a  given  individ¬ 
ual  throughout  his  life.  Similarly  the  response  to  a  given  stimulus  remains 
constant21  and  is  tied  to  the  psychophysical  make-up  of  the  individual.  Thus 
we  can  assume  that  one  vital  aspect  of  the  shaman’s  study  of  drumming 
technique  is  the  finding  of  just  the  right  rhythm,  or  rather  the  finding  of  a 
suitable  rhythm  method.  When  we  observe  that  a  given  response  holds 
affinity  with  the  genetics  of  the  individual,  the  contraversial  question  of 
the  passing  down  of  shamanism  within  one  family  is  placed  in  a  new  light. 
In  those  cases  where  family  shamanism  proper  is  not  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  particular  type  of  shamanism,  we  may  imagine  that  members  of  part¬ 
icular  families  aspire  to  the  position  on  the  basis  of  “natural  selection”.  This 
would  explain  many  conflicting  regional  data  on  the  occurrence  of  hereditary 
shamanism.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  response  to  rhythmic  stimulation 
among  epileptics,  persons  tending  to  hysteria22  and  persons  with  neuro¬ 
physiological  disturbances  in  their  families23  is  greater  than  normal.  The 
second  observation  of  significance  is  that  susceptibility  to  rhythmic  stimulation 
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can  be  raised  considerably,  effecting  several  of  the  senses  simultaneously. 
If  the  drumming  is  also  accompanied  by  dance  movements,  not  only  the 
auditory  but  also  the  tactual  and  kinesthetic  senses  are  the  receptors  of  signals. 
The  exhaustion  and  agitation  connected  with  frenzied  dancing,  which  reduces 
the  glucose  content  of  the  blood  and  increases  the  production  of  adrenaline, 
further  promotes  susceptibility  to  stimulation.21 

The  most  important  issue  in  the  research  results  presented  in  examining 
the  behaviour  of  the  shaman  is  the  observation  that  using  purely  external 
stimulation  it  is  possible  to  clinically  create  ASC  experiences  in  completely 
healthy  individuals.  A  person  with  a  normal  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  thus  capable  of  being  a  shaman.  It  must,  however, 
be  noted  that  people  with  a  certain  nervous  susceptibility  have  a  greater 
“leaning”  for  this  vocation  than  others,  and  that  as  regards  nervous  frenzy 
such  exceptional  people  as  hysterics  have  exceptionally  good  prerequisites, 
providing  the  abnormality  is  not  so  great  that  it  prevents  them  from  abiding 
by  the  ordered  and  patterned  behaviour  demanded  by  shamanism. 

The  neurophysiological  effects  of  hallucinogens  and  other  psychotropic 
drugs  or  plants  have  been  the  object  of  intensive  study25,  and  they  are  so 
familiar  that  they  need  not  be  dealt  with  here.  In  providing  a  quick  and 
easy  way  to  visionary  experiences  use  of  them  has  become  part  of  the  religious 
rite  behaviour  over  wide  areas.  The  best-known  example  is  probably  the 
peyote  cult  of  the  Navahos,  on  which  subject  alone  there  is  extensive  litera¬ 
ture.  The  most  notable  medium  of  the  Siberian  shaman  in  this  sphere  is  a 
psychoactive  mushroom,  fly-agaric  (Amanita  muscaria).  This  is  known  to 
contain  muscarine  and  muscimol,  both  of  which  possess  hallucinogenic 
properties.26 

5.4.  The  psychic  mechanisms  of  the  technique  of  ecstasy.  Examination  of  neuro¬ 
physiological  symptoms  alone  does  not,  however,  explain  why,  among  the 
Evenks,  the  shaman,  on  gaining  his  trance,  meets  his  chief  spirit-helper 
and  travels  with  him  to  the  underworld,  or  why  the  Bali  child  dancer  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  ritual  performance  into  a  god.  By  means  of  stimulation 
directed  at  the  central  nervous  system  man  can  be  brought  to  an  altered 
state  of  consciousness,  but  the  form  and  content  of  this  state  are  determined 
by  the  mechanisms  at  psychic  level.  Researchers  representing  Western  civili¬ 
zation  have  compared  the  trance  behaviour  of  primitive  religions  to  two 
phenomena  appearing  in  their  own  culture  and  thus  familiar:  an  attack  of 
hysteria  and  a  state  of  trance  induced  by  hypnotism.  Neurotic  disorders 
have  been  hinted  at  in  connection  with  shamanism,  and  Gzaplicka27  and 
Ohlmarks28,  lor  example,  explain  it  as  a  form  of  hysteria.  Although  the  view 
has  been  criticized  it  does  turn  up  even  in  recent  research.  Ernst  Arbman  says: 
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“For  my  own  part  I  have  been  unable  —  and  here  we  approach  an  extremely 
subtle  and  delicate  problem  —  to  free  myself  from  the  impression  that 
possession,  in  the  same  way  as  the  shamanistic  ecstasy,  whether  of  hysteric 
origin  or  not,  simply  on  the  grounds  of  the  nature  of  the  suggestion  which 
holds  sole  sway  in  these  states,  not  infrequently  has  a  tendency,  in  itself  and 
as  such,  to  assume  the  form  of  the  convulsive  hysteric  attack.”29  Arbman 
argues  his  theory  through  broad  study  of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria  and  forms 
of  mass  hysteria  explained  e.g.  by  possession.30  He  claims  that  the  “demonic 
nature”,  of  the  shamanic  seance,  its  masochistic  and  terrifying  tendencies, 
i.e.  abnormal  features,  justify  the  view  that  they  are  conditioned  by  an  hys¬ 
teric  frame  of  mind  or  disposition.31  The  hysteria  theory  cannot  be  regarded 
as  correct  for  two  reasons  stemming  from  the  professional  status  of  the  shaman. 
Firstly,  a  hysteric,  unlike  a  shaman,  cannot  control  his  attacks  or  act  as  need 
demands.  Secondly,  even  though  we  were  to  assume,  as  Arbman  does,  that 
the  hysteric  can  if  he  wishes  suggest  himself  into  a  trance,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  expectations  and  social  obligations  attached  to  the  shaman’s 
position.  One  feature  inherent  in  the  hysterical  trance  is  the  welling  forth  of 
the  patient’s  private  hopes  and  motives;  the  situation  is  chaotic,  beyond 
the  patient’s  control.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  a  hysteric  may 
not,  through  suitable  therapy,  learn  to  control  his  ego-mechanisms  and, 
when  cured,  act  as  society  requires  —  a  point  worth  attention. 

Arbman’s  reference  to  ’suggestion’  leads  us  on  to  hypnotic  phenomena, 
a  sphere  acting  as  a  stepping  stone  to  assessments  of  the  nature  of  shamanism 
more  tenable  than  the  hysteria  theory.  The  possession  trance  scholars  have 
already  regarded  hypnosis  as  one  factor  explaining  trance  technique.  T.  K. 
Oesterrich  pointed  out  the  similarity  between  states  of  possession,  somn¬ 
ambulic  and  hypnotic  states.32  William  Sargant33  and  Sheila  S.  Walker34 
likewise  stress  that  possession  (trance)  is  inducted  by  the  same  mental 
mechanism  as  hypnotic  states. 

In  setting  out  to  seek  a  basic  psychic  mechanism  for  the  shaman’s  technique 
of  ecstasy  through  knowledge  of  western  hypnosis  I  wish  at  the  very  start 
to  emphasize  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  direct  equation  marks  between 
these  phenomena.  Differences  in  cultural  environment,  cognitive  system 
and  functional  context  alone  fashion  them  in  different  directions.  Also  of 
weighty  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  western  hypnotic  trance  does  not 
involve  any  of  the  neurophysiological  changes  discernible  by  EEG  that 
are  most  clearly  characteristic  of  shamanic  ecstasy.  Thus  although  the  shaman’s 
technique  of  ecstasy  does  consist  of  many  of  the  factors  influencing  at  neuro¬ 
physiological  level  that  do  not  appear  in  western  hypnosis  —  the  use  of 
hallucinogens  alone  is  already  sufficient  as  one  such  factor  —  I  consider 
that  the  basic  psychic  process  by  which  the  shamanic  trance  is  channelled 
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into  a  specific  form  and  content  is  the  same  as  that  of  influence  in  hypnosis. 
I  shall  now  substantiate  my  view  of  how  scholars  have  tried  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  hypnosis  and  how,  on  the  basis  of  these  theories,  we  may  get 
to  the  root  of  the  shamanic  technique  of  ecstasy. 

Merton  M.  Gill  and  Margaret  Brenman  approach  the  subject  of  hypnosis 
in  their  work  “Hypnosis  and  Related  States:  Psychoanalytic  Studies  in 
Regression”  (1959)  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  ego-dynamics.  In  sim¬ 
plified  form  their  dominant  train  of  thought  could  be  expressed  as  follows: 
Man’s  instincts  and  unconscious  motives  sometimes  conflict  with  the  demands 
of  the  superego.  If  the  ego,  the  part  of  the  personality  that  shapes  the  instinctive 
demands  into  a  form  that  satisfies  the  superego,  is  unable  to  resolve  the 
conflict,  it  may  as  a  defence  mechanism  use  regression;  personality  then 
regresses  to  a  level  at  which  the  given  instinctive  demand  is  permissible. 
In  healthy  people  the  regression  may  remain  in  the  control  of  the  ego  in  such 
a  way  that  the  personality  can  if  necessary  return  to  its  noimal  state.  Beneficial 
regression  is  called  regression  in  the  service  of  ego36,  and  Gill  and  Brenman 
explain  that  hypnosis  is,  in  its  vital  elements,  just  such  an  event.  Built  on 
the  ego  is  then  a  regressed  sub-system  which  is  in  the  service  of  the  over-all 
ego  and  to  which  the  ego  may  temporarily  surrender  control  of  the  body. 
The  subsystem  is  in  turn  in  the  control  of  the  hypnotist,  and  through  it  he 
can  influence  the  actions  of  his  subject.  The  over-all  ego  retains  reality- 
based  non-hypnotic  contact  with  the  hypnotist  the  whole  time.  The  hyp¬ 
notist’s  grasp  is  not  de  facto  evident;  the  ego  surrenders  the  subsystem  to 
him  only  temporarily  and  can  withdraw  it  at  any  moment. 

Sheila  S.  Walker,  who  bases  her  concepts  of  possession  trance  on  this 
theory,  regards  possession  cults  as  providing  a  sound  framework  for  regression 
in  the  service  of  ego.  According  to  her  during  the  induction  phase  the  motives 
and  external  pressure  of  the  individual  adjust  to  one  whole  in  such  a  way 
that  a  subsystem  is  formed  in  the  ego.  This  ego  subsystem  is  analogous  to 
the  personality  of  the  deity  in  possession.36  Walker’s  most  important  observation 
is  that  the  hypnotist  need  not  be  a  person  (as  is  the  case  in  western  hypnotic 
trance).  Van  der  Walde  stresses  that  the  hypnotist  is  necessary  in  the  phase 
leading  to  trance  only  as  a  figure  to  whom  the  person  entering  the  trance 
transfers  responsibility  for  his  behaviour,  i.e.  as  the  object  of  transference. 
He  says :  “  The  subject’s  response  to  the  hypnotic  induction  procedure,  there- 
lore,  is  related  more  to  the  subject’s  own  preconceived  notion  of  what  a 
hypnotist  should  be  than  it  is  to  what  a  hypnotist  really  is.  The  hypnotist, 
in  effect,  is  a  culturally  approved  authority  or  sanctioning  figure  upon  whom 
many  fantasies  involving  omnipotence  are  projected.”37  We  may  imagine 
that  in  a  shamanic  seance  the  suggestive  element,  i.e.  the  element  fulfilling 
the  role  of  hypnotist,  may  be  a  fusion  of  very  many  factors  in  which  role 
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figures  belonging  to  the  religious  concept  complex  play  a  significant  part. 

In  explaining  hypnosis  as  controlled  regression  the  starting  point  for  the 
induction  process  has  primarily  been  regarded  as  the  individual’s  unconscious 
motives.  Since  a  person  in  a  hypnotic  trance  is  not  himself  responsible  for 
his  behaviour,  he  may  freely  fulfill  his  conscious  and  unconscious  hopes, 
i.e.  behave  e.g.  in  a  way  that  in  normal  state  would  be  improper  (nevertheless 
so  that  allowance  is  also  made  for  the  hypnotist).  A  motivation  basis  such 
as  this,  which  may  explain  much  of  e.g.  the  Haiti  voodoo  ceremony,  can 
on  no  account  be  strongest  in  the  ritual  functioning  of  the  shaman.  From 
the  shaman’s  point  of  view  the  seance  is  a  social  activity,  and  within  it  he 
tries  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  made  of  him  as  the  holder  of  a  particular 
social  position.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  seance  also  provides  a  means  of 
releasing  individual  fears  and  worries,  an  emotional  charge  in  general,  but 
these  tendencies,  which  are  typical  during  the  apprentice  period  of  a  young 
shaman,  may  not  be  emphasized  in  the  activities  of  a  full  shaman  without 
shaking  his  professional  position. 

The  regression  theory  is  particularly  suitable  for  explaining  the  process 
of  recovery  of  the  initiatory  stage.  It  has  been  proved  that  although  neurotics 
are  not  generally  easy  to  hypnotize  there  are  exceptions  —  hypnosis  has 
been  used  with  success  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria.38  Since  so  many  of  the 
observers  of  the  initiatory  sickness  of  the  shaman  have  hinted  at  hysteria, 
we  may  presume  that  hysterical  regression  proper  during  the  initiatory  stage 
changes  into  regression  in  the  service  of  ego.  In  this  the  older  shaman  acting 
as  the  master  to  the  young  candidate  would  be  something  of  a  therapist 
showing  the  beginner  how  to  organize  and  control  his  ego-functions. 

The  induction  phase  of  hypnotic  trance  has  been  analysed  best  by  those 
researchers  who  have  stressed  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  as  goal-directed 
striving  or  social  interaction.  Mention  should  in  this  sense  be  made  above  all 
of  two  theorists  with  complementary  views  opening  up  the  way  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy:  Ronald  E.  Shor  and  Theodore 
Sarbin.  Both  set  out  to  develop  the  theories  of  Robert  W.  White  with  his 
stress  on  the  importance  of  motivation  as  a  basic  element  of  hypnotic  behaviour 
and  which  are  crystallized  in  the  following  definition:  “hypnotic  behaviour 
is  meaningful,  goal-directecl  striving,  its  most  general  goal  being  to  behave 
like  a  hypnotized  person  as  this  is  continuously  defined  by  the  operator 
and  understood  by  the  subject.”39 

Ronald  E.  Shor’s  article  “Hypnosis  and  the  concept  of  the  generalized 
reality-orientation”  is  significant  in  the  sense  that  he  tries  to  show  how  an 
alteration  in  consciousness  comes  about  as  a  result  of  this  goal-oriented 
striving.  He  sets  out  from  the  theory  that  a  normal  state  of  consciousness 
is  characterized  by  the  mobilization  of  a  structured  frame  of  reference  in 
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the  background  of  attention  which  supports,  interprets  and  gives  meaning 
to  all  experience.  This  frame  of  reference  he  calls  the  usual  generalized,  reality- 
orientation.'10  Generalized  reality-orientation  develops  slowly  during  life  and 
remains  a  superstructure  of  consciousness  only  by  means  of  active  mental 
striving,  which  in  fact  is  not  usually  conscious.  The  following  resume  of 
theses  of  Shor  illustrates  the  induction  process  and  its  consequences: 

1.  Whenever  its  supportive  energy  diminishes,  the  generalized  reality-orientation  fades 
into  the  more  distant  background  of  attention  and  becomes  relatively  nonfunctional. 

2.  (a)  In  normal  waking  life,  even  where  special  aspects  of  the  generalized  reality-orientation 
are  in  central  focus,  the  rest  of  it  is  in  close  communication  at  all  times.  When  close 
communication  is  lost,  the  resultant  state  of  mind  may  be  designated  as  trance,  (b)  Any 
state  in  which  the  generalized  reality-orientation  has  faded  to  relatively  non-functional 
unawareness  may  be  termed  a  trance  state. 

3.  Hypnosis  is  a  complex  of  two  fundamental  processes.  The  first  is  the  construction  of 
a  special,  temporary  orientation  to  a  small  range  of  preoccupations  and  the  second 
is  the  relative  fading  of  the  generalized  reality-orientation  into  nonfunctional 
unawareness. 

4.  The  generalized  reality-orientation  does  not  fade  away  completely  either  in  deepest 
trance  or  deepest  sleep. 

5.  When  the  generalized  reality-orientation  fades  (a)  experiences  cannot  have  their  usual 
meanings;  (b)  experiences  may  have  special  meanings  which  result  from  their  isolation 
from  the  totality  of  general  experiences;  and  (c)  special  orientations  or  special  tasks 
can  function  temporarily  as  the  only  possible  reality  for  the  subject  in  his  phenomenal 
awareness  as  a  result  of  their  isolation  from  the  totality  of  general  experience. 

6.  When  the  generalized  reality-orientation  fades,  special  orientations  or  special  tasks 
can  be  made  to  persist  beyond  the  bounds  of  awareness  and/or  remain  nonconsciously 
directive  of  further  activities,  even  when  the  generalized  reality-orientation  is  again 
mobilized. 

7.  When  the  generalized  reality-orientation  fades  (a)  various  mental  contents  excluded 
before  can  now  flow  more  freely  into  phenomenal  awareness,  and  (b)  primary  process 
modes  of  thought  may  flow  into  the  background  of  awareness  to  orient  experiences. 

8.  A  good  hypnotic  subject  may  be  defined  as  a  person  who  has  the  ability  to  give  up 
voluntarily  his  usual  reality-orientation  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  who  can  con¬ 
currently  build  up  a  new  special  orientation  to  reality  which  temporarily  becomes 
the  only  possible  reality  for  him  in  his  phenomenal  awareness.41 


This  basic  process  of  the  altering  of  awareness,  or  actually  the  two  funda¬ 
mental  processes,  as  Shor  says  (2),  illustrates  in  excellently  clear  terms  the 
psychic  mechanism  by  which  the  shaman  attains  a  state  of  trance.  To  the 
shaman  preparing  for  a  seance  his  generalized  reality-orientation  remains 
of  no  significance.  He  directs  all  his  energy  (1)  at  active  doing,  by  means 
ol  which  he  recalls  the  other  reality  to  which  only  he  has  access,  the  shamanic 
world.  His  special  temporary  orientation  is  directed  at  shamanic  knowledge. 
In  becoming  engrossed  in  these  by  means  of  seance  requisites  and  above  all 
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his  store  of  verbal  tradition,  the  generalized  reality-orientation  becomes 
insignificant  and  vanishes.  Or  rather,  we  could  say  that  it  is  obliterated  by 
the  sensory  bombardment  achieved  by  drumming,  chanting  and  dancing. 
This  activity  in  itself  already  leads  to  a  change  in  the  observation  processes, 
which  partly  originate  from  the  fact  that  experiences  become  related  only 
to  the  sphere  of  special  orientation  (5b),  i.e.  the  shamanic  world,  which 
now  becomes  the  only  possible  reality  (5c).42  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Shor’s  conclusion  as  to  the  mental  process  conforms  with  Fisher’s  theory 
operating  at  neuro-physiological  level  and  stressing  motor  deprivation:  when 
the  ability  to  test  reality  by  the  normal  motor  route  is  prevented,  the  result 
is  hallucinations  and  other  such  changes  concerning  observations.  Shor’s 
hypothesis  could  also  be  translated  into  the  language  of  personality  dynamics. 
The  ascertaintment  that  generalized  reality-orientation  does  not  vanish 
even  during  the  most  complete  trance  only  means  that  the  ego-functions 
are  partly  directed  at  maintaining  contact  also  with  reality.  Variation  in 
the  intensity  of  the  shamanic  trance;  the  fact  that  during  the  seance  the 
shaman  also  temporarily  turns  his  attention  on  the  spectators  —  this  is  a 
question  I  intend  to  leave  until  later.  As  regards  the  behaviour  of  the  shaman, 
this  matter  is  not  problematic;  if  it  is  described  as  being  goal-oriented  striving, 
the  primary  goal  is  the  proper  conducting  of  the  seance  as  an  entity.  An 
experienced  shaman  has  a  predetermined  picture43  of  the  seance  sequence, 
which  acts  as  an  ’alarm  clock’  at  particular  stages,  just  as  a  person  learns 
to  wake  even  from  deep  sleep  at  a  given  time  if  necessary.  Furthermore 
there  is  always  a  special  person  present  at  a  seance  whose  task  is  to  see  that 
the  shaman  recovers  from  his  state  of  trance. 

We  could  deliberate  Shor’s  thoughts  further;  the  reference  in  his  seventh 
thesis  to  the  flowing  of  mental  contents  excluded  before  or  improper  to  the 
logical  confines  of  the  waking  awareness  directs  the  attention  at  regression, 
creative  imagination  or  hypermnesia.  In  particular  the  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  memory  included  in  trance  is  of  special  interest  as  regards  the  function 
of  the  shaman  and  explains  e.g.  speeches  by  spirits  in  foreign  languages  that 
the  shaman  is  unable  to  repeat  in  waking  state. 

Shor  himself  points  out  that  his  basic  mechanism  of  hypnotic  trance  was 
in  fact  described  earlier,  only  with  the  emphasis  on  slightly  different  aspects : 
“While  the  concept  of  new,  special  orientation  is  defined  from  the  standpoint 
of  cognition,  it  is  identical  with  what  White  has  called  goal-directed  striving 
from  the  standpoint  of  motivation  or  what  Sarbin  has  called  role-taking 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  psychology.”44 

The  supranormal  shamanic  world  is  personified  in  separate  supernatural 
beings  which,  being  capable  of  communication,  are  social  beings.  Cor¬ 
respondingly  the  shamanic  seance  as  a  forum  for  communication  between 
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this  world  and  the  next  is  a  social  occasion  at  which  the  shaman,  as  medium, 
holds  reciprocal  relationships  with  both  sides.  If  we  assume  that  the  basic 
psychic  mechanism  of  the  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy  is  the  same  as  that 
in  western  hypnotic  practices  or,  on  an  even  wider  scale,  in  all  trance  be¬ 
haviour45,  Theodore  Sarbin’s  social-psychological  formulation  “hypnosis  is 
one  form  of  a  more  general  kind  of  social  psychological  behavior  known  as 
role-taking”46  then  provides  the  analytically  most  fertile  point  of  departure 
for  studying  this  mechanism.  The  view  does  not  contradict  the  explanation 
starting  from  a  personality  psychology  basis,  according  to  which  controlled 
trance  phenomena  can  be  explained  as  regression  in  the  service  of  ego.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sarbin  and  Allen  role-taking  concerns  the  entire  psychophysical 
make-up  of  the  individual  and  the  intensity  of  role-taking  reflects  precisely 
the  degree  of  identification  of  self  and  role.47  The  reason  why,  in  examining 
shamanism,  the  social-psychological  aspect  takes  precedence  over  the  per¬ 
sonality-psychological  is  simply  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  former  provides 
a  better  terminological  and  conceptual  frame  of  reference  for  the  sounding 
of  the  social  dimensions  of  an  institutionalized  phenomenon. 


6.  THE  GROUNDS  FOR  ROLE  ANALYSIS 

6.1.  The  fields  of  application  of  role  theory.  If  we  start  from  the  view  that  the 
basic  psychic  mechanism  of  the  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy  is  a  role¬ 
taking  process,  we  must  then  examine  how  the  role  concept  and  its  derivatives 
can  be  exploited  in  the  examination  of  shamanism  and  what  role-taking  is 
when  specifically  defined.  The  research  approach  going  under  the  name 
of  role-theory  has  concentrated  on  describing  social  systems  and  the  inter¬ 
action  taking  place  within  them  —  human  behaviour.  The  ’theory’  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  term  is  perhaps  misleading,  for  we  are  dealing  more  with  a 
systematic  order  of  concepts  that  has  been  used  as  a  working  medium  for 
theoretical  views  in  psychology,  sociology,  social  psychology  and  anthro- 
pology.  When  we  remember  that  it  is  a  basic  feature  of  religious  thinking 
that  social  activity  is  not  regarded  as  being  part  of  the  visible,  human  world 
but  extends  equally  well  to  the  supranormal,  this  concept  apparatus  can 
also  be  added  to  the  arsenal  of  the  student  of  religion.  Hjalmar  Sunden 
and  Lauri  Honko  have  in  fact  mapped  out  the  potential  of  role  theory  spe¬ 
cifically  as  an  explanation  for  the  psychological  prerequisites  of  the  encounter 
between  man  and  the  supranormal.1 

A  look  at  the  history  of  the  formation  of  role  theory  concepts  roughly 
speaking  shows  us  tw'o  main  lines  derived  from  the  thoughts  of  the  first  theo¬ 
reticians:  the  trend  aiming  at  examining  the  cultural  models  directing  the 
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socio-anthropological  community  structure  and  the  social  activity  taking 
place  within  it,  and  the  social-psychological  school  concerned  with  the  analysis 
of  the  interaction  of  ’self  —  other’.  Although  the  term  ’role’  does  briefly 
appear  in  earlier  literature2,  the  former  trend  can  be  dated  back  to  1936, 
when  in  his  work  “The  Study  of  Man”  the  anthropologist  Ralph  Linton 
introduced  the  basic  concepts  of  role  theory:  status,  referring  to  the  static 
unit  of  the  social  structure  and  role,  the  concept  depicting  its  dynamic  side.3 

The  impulse  for  the  development  of  the  latter  trend,  which  may  be  called 
symbolic  interactionism,  was  provided  by  George  Herbert  Mead  in  his 
work  “Mind,  Self  and  Society”  of  1934.  In  dealing  with  social  interaction 
and  the  socializing  process  Mead  outlines  one  of  the  most  important  tools 
of  role  analysis,  the  concept  of  role-taking.  By  this  he  meant  the  symbolic 
process  by  which  a  man  may  momentarily  imagine  himself  as  another  person, 
projecting  himself  into  the  perceptual  field  of  the  other,  i.e.  he  “puts  himself 
in  the  other’s  place”. 

These  concepts  provided  substance  for  wide  debate4  that  has  continued 
to  this  day,  and  the  main  themes  of  which  have  been  the  problems  of  defining 
concepts,  the  creation  of  auxiliary  and  derivative  concepts  and  the  search 
for  means  of  analytical  application.  The  wealth  of  parallel  concepts  (e.g. 
role  behaviour,  role  performance,  role  play,  role  enactment)  shows  that 
the  role-theory  developers  have  spoken  over  just  as  often  as  to  one  another. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  differences  in  school  over  the  definition  of  concepts, 
we  may,  however,  note  that  the  difference  has  perhaps  been  more  one  of  the 
emphasis  in  examination  than  one  of  view.  The  basic  idea  behind  role  theory, 
which  appears  in  some  form  in  the  writings  of  all  authors,  can  be  described 
as  follows :  the  basis  of  social  interaction  is  a)  man’s  ability  to  locate  himself 
and  the  individuals  he  meets  in  the  social  system  and  b)  to  behave  c)  both 
in  accordance  with  the  expectations  made  of  this  location  and  d)  so  as  to 
make  allowance  for  the  hopes,  behaviour,  etc.  of  those  occupying  different 
positions  in  the  reciprocal  relationship. 

Although  there  is  no  reason  to  take  up  the  lines  of  role  theory  or  disagree¬ 
ments  over  concepts  in  this  connection  —  especially  since  clear  histories 
and  analyses  exist  elsewhere5  —  certain  terms  must  be  selected  to  avoid 
linguistic  ambiguity,  and  the  bases  for  their  selection  must  be  explained. 
In  place  of  a  concept  analysis  proper  I  shall  try  to  examine  how  the  existing 
term  apparatus  can  be  adapted  to  the  study  of  religious  institutions  and 
ritual  behaviour,  in  the  final  case  shamanism.  In  other  words  I  shall,  in 
my  definitions,  aim  to  modify  concepts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  research,  in  which  case  many  aspects  concerning  the  other  fields  of 
application  of  role  theory  will  not  be  touched  on. 

Roughly  speaking  the  fields  of  application  of  role  theory  in  the  study  of 
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religion  can  be  characterized  as  covering  the  description  of  the  social  structures, 
institutions,  groups,  etc.  supporting  religious  life,  the  normative  concepts 
regulating  their  functional  relations  and  the  nature  of  activity  and  the  factual 
interaction  taking  place  within  them,  also  on  the  supranormal  —  normal 
axis.  In  the  case  of  shamanism  this  means  that  1)  shamanism  can  be  examined 
as  a  status  and  role  system  (i.e.  as  a  special  kind  of  social  institution),  2)  as 
a  complex  of  role-expectations  influencing  at  cognitive  level  (i.e.  as  a  belief 
system)  and  3)  as  a  framework  to  interaction  (i.e.  as  a  ritual  drama). 

6.2.  Status  and  role.  In  analysing  the  structure  of  religious  institutions  the 
un't  is  thus  status  or  position6;  the  most  common  definition  of  these  terms 
has  been  simply  a  “unit  of  social  structure”.7  According  to  the  view  held 
by  classical  sociology  statuses  as  a  structure  constitute  a  framework  for  social 
interaction8,  in  which  case  every  status  includes  a  system  of  operating  rules. 
Linton  did  in  fact  call  status  simply  a  collection  of  rights  and  duties.9  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  rights  and  duties  connected  with  a  status 
determine  above  all  the  behaviour  of  the  occupant  of  the  status.  The  role 
was  named  by  Linton  as  the  dynamic  aspect  of  status.  Here  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  occupant  of  a  status  in  relation  to  the  incumbents 
of  other  statuses.  As  these  normative  rules  are  realised  in  connection  with 
interaction,  role  behaviour,  they  take  shape  as  the  expectations,  role  expectations 
aimed  at  the  occupant  of  the  status.  Since  role  expectations  are  directed 
at  the  behaviour  of  the  occupant  of  the  status,  it  is  possible  to  use  them  to  form 
a  picture  of  how  the  occupant  should  act,  or  the  normative  role  of  the  holder 
of  the  status.  Role  may  thus  be  regarded  simply  as  a  behavioural  model 
connected  with  a  given  social  position,  or  to  be  more  precise,  a  complex  of 
behaviour  models.  In  order  to  know  the  nature  of  this  behaviour  model  or 
role  in  each  case,  one  must  examine  the  expectations  made  of  it,  i.e.  precisely 
role  is  the  same  as  the  cognitive  system  of  role  expectations.  This  is  what 
Ralph  Turner  was  getting  at  with  his  statement  “a  role  is  a  set  of  norms”10, 
and  Gross,  Mason  and  McEachern  with  their  formulation  “a  role  is  a  set 
ol  expectations  applied  to  an  incumbent  of  a  position”.11  Since  in  reality 
behaviour  does  not  always  observe  the  ideal  patterns,  the  abstract  role  — 
set  of  norms  —  at  cognitive  level  must  be  distinguished  from  the  role  or 
role  performance  displayed  in  a  factual  situation.  This  distinction  has  also 
been  made  by  using  the  concepts  prescribed  role  and  role  behaviour.12  But 
il  role  is  conceived  as  being  an  abstraction  of  an  ideal  type,  the  concept 
prescribed  role  is  not  needed. 

These  basic  concepts  can  be  defined  differently.  The  psychologist  does 
not  examine  role  behaviour  in  relation  to  a  social  structure  or  set  of  norms: 
he  looks  at  the  significance  of  roles  in  an  interaction  situation.  He  may  ask, 
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like  McCall  and  Simmons,  how  and  why  a  given  person  distributes  his  inter¬ 
actional  resources  as  he  does.13  S.  Stansfeld  Sargent  sees  role  as  taking  shape 
on  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  of  a  given  behaviour  situation.  He  says  “a 
person’s  role  is  a  pattern  or  type  of  social  behavior  which  seems  situationally 
appropriate  to  him  in  terms  of  the  demands  and  expectations  of  those  in 
his  group.”14  He  takes  as  his  starting  point  the  idea  that  roles  have  ingredients 
of  cultural,  of  personal,  and  of  situational  determination.  Yet  a  role  is  never 
wholly  cultural,  wholly  personal  or  wholly  situational.15  According  to  the 
view  I  have  selected  Sargent,  in  speaking  of  role,  in  fact  defines  role  behaviour, 
role  performance,  in  which  case  cultural  ingredients  refer  to  the  concepts  con¬ 
cerning  the  normative  role.  The  psychologists  have  criticized  sociological 
role  theory  as  being  too  mechanical,  and  it  does  without  doubt  remain  some¬ 
what  crude,  e.g.  in  analysing  interaction  situations  in  everyday  life.  I  quote 
one  critical  statement  that  is  significant  in  the  sense  that  it  reveals  why  the 
concepts  of  traditional  role  theory  are  suitable  as  the  framework  for  examining- 
ritual  behaviour:  “Although  the  concept  of  social  role  occupies  an  important 
place  in  our  framework,  our  approach  is  certainly  not  that  of  role  theory. 
To  theorists  like  Parsons,  Merton,  and  Gross,  a  role  is  a  set  of  expectations 
held  toward  the  occupant  of  a  particular  social  status  or  position  in  a  social 
system.  Role-performance  then  consists  of  conforming  behaviorally  to  those 
expectations,  with  the  goal  of  attaining  positive  sanctions  from  those  holding 
the  expectations  or  of  avoiding  their  negative  sanctions.  In  our  opinion, 
this  sort  of  mechanistic  conformity  to  a  role  script  is  observed  only  in  unusual 
circumstances,  as  in  fairly  tightly  structured  organizations  in  which  roles 
in  this  sense  are  formally  defined  .  .  .  To  the  role  theorist,  the  archetypal 
role  is  that  seen  in  ritual  or  classic  drama,  in  which  every  line  and  every 
gesture  of  each  actor  is  rigidly  specified  in  the  sacred  script.”16  Religious 
rite  behaviour  is  just  one  such  “unusual”  or  tightly  controlled  activity.  In 
applying  traditional  sociological  role  theory  concepts  the  methodical  com¬ 
petence  of  the  analysis  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  role  system  to  be  examined, 
and  ultimately  —  since  role  is  defined  from  role  expectations  —  the  nature 
of  the  role  expectations. 

Role  expectations  (the  terms  norms  and  role  prescriptions  have  also  been  used 
with  the  same  meaning)  are  by  nature  normative  and  evaluative.17  They 
indicate  how  the  occupant  of  a  given  status  should  or  ought  to  behave  or 
respond  to  the  occupants  of  other  positions18,  i.e.  they  mark  out  the  acceptable 
behaviour  of  the  incumbent  of  this  position.  As  Sarbin  and  Allen  say,  role 
expectations  are  specifications  for  adherence  to  group  norms.19  They  show 
what  rights  and  duties  the  occupant  of  a  given  status  has  in  relation  to  the 
incumbents  of  counter  statuses.  Although  role  expectations  are  of  primary 
importance  as  regulators  of  role  behaviour,  they  do  not  constitute  a  clear 
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or  unquestionable  system.  The  nature  of  the  expectations  directed  at  some 
role  may  vary  greatly  among  the  incumbents  of  counter-roles.  They  may  be 
very  vague  and  unclear  ideas  of  the  most  fitting  behaviour  in  a  certain  situa¬ 
tion.  Gross,  Mason  and  McEachern,  who  define  the  concept  as  “an  expec¬ 
tation  is  an  evaluative  standard  applied  to  an  incumbent  of  a  position”20 
stress  that  in  the  case  of  an  individual  role  expectation  we  may  keep  a  watch 
on  two  dimensions:  direction  and  intensity.  First  of  all  this  means  that  every 
expectation  can  be  transformed  into  an  assertion  for  or  against  something, 
and  secondly  that  every  expectation  can  be  placed  in  an  extension  that 
ranges  from  complete  permissiveness  to  the  strictly  defined.21  By  examining 
the  latter  factor  roles  can  thus  be  placed  in  the  extension  informal — formal. 
In  some  cases  the  behaviour  of  the  incumbent  of  a  position  is  controlled  by 
strict  norms,  his  role  is  formal;  in  other  cases  the  occupant  of  the  position 
is  given  freedom  to  choose  his  modes  of  behaviour  to  a  great  extent  according 
to  his  own  personal  inclinations,  his  role  is  informal.  The  degree  of  concensus 
over  role  expectations  can  be  assumed  as  great,  especially  in  ritual  activity 
such  as  shamanism,  where  behaviour  is  guided  by  a  normative  belief  system. 
The  shamanic  complex  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  formal  role  system.  On 
the  other  hand  the  shamanic  seance  as  an  interaction  situation  is  to  some 
extent  predisposed  to  the  influence  of  intervention,  unlike,  say,  the  sacrificial 
ceremony  in  which  every  word  follows  a  set  pattern  or  even  divine  worship 
in  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  church.  In  analysing  the  activity  of  the  shaman 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  the  shaman 
can  or  has  to  resort  to  improvisation. 

Successful  social  intercourse  requires  that  a  person  knows  not  only  his 
own  role  but  also  the  counter-roles  with  which  he  comes  into  contact  within 
the  framework  of  his  own  role.  Robert  K.  Merton’s  term  role-set  covers  this 
group  of  roles;  he  defined  his  new  term  as  follows:  “role-set,  by  which  I 
mean  that  complement  of  role  relationships  which  persons  have  by  virtue 
of  occupying  a  particular  social  status”.22  The  concept  does  not  mean  the 
sum  of  the  different  roles  of  one  person  that  has  sometimes  been  referred  to 
in  speaking  of  “multiple  roles”.23  The  number  of  statuses  commanded  by 
an  individual,  all  of  which  have  their  own  role-set,  Merton  calls  the  status- 
set.  For  statuses  following  one  from  the  other  Merton  uses  the  term  status- 
sequence.-1  Since  the  road  to  the  status  of  shaman  proceeds  in  stages  through 
various  periods  of  apprenticeship  it  would  be  interesting  to  look  into  the 
nature  of  the  status  sequence  of  the  shaman  initiate  and  to  decide  whether 
we  can  in  general  speak  of  such  a  sequence. 

6.3.  Interaction  and  role-taking.  Roles  are  actualized  in  interactional  situations, 
in  which  case  the  role  performance  is  affected  by  any  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
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performers’  personality,  the  social  perception  of  the  performers,  as  well  as 
the  external  stimuli  in  any  situation.  The  representatives  of  symbolic  inter- 
actionism  have  stressed  that  every  interaction  situation  is  in  some  way  unique, 
and  that  the  self-role  — counter-role25  set-up  always  includes  improvisation.26 
McCall  and  Simmons  formulate  the  idea  as  follows:  “As  we  have  argued 
earlier,  the  actual  role-performance  (or,  as  we  shall  call  it  here,  the  inter¬ 
active  role,  as  opposed  to  the  social  role)  is  not  specified  by  the  culture  but  is 
improvised  to  deal  in  some  variable  fashion  with  the  broad  demands  of  one’s 
social  position  and  one’s  character.  Social  position  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  specify  role-behavior,  for  the  demands  of  such  a  position  are  filtered  through 
one’s  character  or  self-conception  and  are  modified  to  blend  with  it.”27 
On  the  other  hand  Ralph  H.  Turner  stresses  that  in  formal  organizations, 
in  which  behaviour  is  regulated  by  clear  role  prescriptions,  the  activity  of 
the  individual  is  less  dependent  on  his  conception  of  the  roles  of  relevant  others 
than  in  free-form  social  intercourse.28  In  such  cases  the  limits  of  improvisation 
are  also  more  tightly  controlled  and  confined  than  in  the  latter  cases.  Although 
the  activity  of  the  shaman,  especially  in  his  relationship  with  the  supranormal, 
is  bound  by  tradition  and  is  thus  highly  normative,  the  seance,  as  a  com¬ 
munication  event  taking  in  the  shaman  and  the  others  present,  is  always  a 
unique  situation  open  to  deviation.  Since  the  seance,  in  which  the  role  rela¬ 
tionships  of  shamanism  are  manifest  in  the  form  of  concrete  activity,  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  communication  event,  it  can  be  examined  as  a  social  interaction 
situation.  Due  to  its  religious  and  culturally-bound  connections  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  special  as  an  interaction  situation.  Thus  it  is  not  a  question  of 
just  any  social  interaction,  but  of  “ritual  interaction”  regulated  by  a  system 
of  beliefs  in  the  form  of  drama.  In  setting  out  to  analyse  seances  on  this  basis 
we  are  forced  to  come  to  terms  with  factors  influencing  the  moulding  of 
role  behaviour. 

Theodore  Sarbin  points  out,  in  speaking  of  role  performance,  that  the 
role  behaviour  of  the  individual  can  be  compared  to  the  task  entrusted  to 
him.  How  well  he  manages  this  task  depends  on  his  role  skills.29  According 
to  him  a  skill  can  be  defined  as  a  physical  or  mental  readiness  in  carrying 
out  some  task  demanding  a  specific  competence.  “Role  skills,  then,  refer 
to  those  characteristics  possessed  by  the  individual  which  result  in  effective  and 
convincing  role  enactment:  aptitude,  appropriate  experience,  and  specific 
training.”30  According  to  Sarbin  and  Allen  the  main  components  of  role 
performance  skill  are  the  general  perceptual-cognitive  and  the  motoric 
skills.  The  special  nature  of  the  shaman’s  role  makes  greater  demands  than 
normal  of  the  role  skills  of  the  shaman  elect.  Analysis  of  the  skills  required 
for  a  role  performance  can  be  approached  by  detaching  the  social  act,  i.e. 
the  self-other  interaction  situation,  as  the  succession  of  the  stages  appearing 
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it  in.  The  stages  would  then  be:  a)  locating  the  role  of  the  other  in  the  social 
field,  which  is  followed  by  the  actualization  of  the  expectations  associated 
with  this  position;  b)  locating  the  role  of  the  other  reciprocally  locates  the 
role  of  the  self  and  activates  the  corresponding  role-expectations;  c)  these 
earlier  stages  are  then  followed  by  forms  of  visible  behaviour:  the  individual’s 
role  performance.31  The  locating  of  the  roles,  which  can  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  sketching  of  the  situation,  takes  place  at  cognitive  level.  The  examination 
and  analysis  of  cognitive  role  skills  has  in  fact  been  one  of  the  central  themes 
of  interaction  theory.  The  field  has  been  approached  via  such  concepts  as  role¬ 
taking,  empathy,  social  sensitivity,  identification  and  social  perception 32,  which  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  point  to  the  cognitive  and  affective  responses  incurred  in  the 
examination  of  another  person  as  a  social  object.  The  most  important  and 
analytically  serviceable  of  these  concepts  is  the  concept  of  role- taking  presented 
by  G.  H.  Mead.  The  taking  of  the  role  of  the  other  is  a  covert  cognitive  process 
that  denotes  the  ability  to  place  oneself  symbolically  in  the  place  of  another. 
Since  the  observation  and  evaluation  of  the  behaviour  of  another  is  the  basis 
for  the  individual’s  own  behaviour,  role-taking  skill  is  a  factor  facilitating 
normal  social  interaction. 

Walter  Coutu,  in  his  article  ‘‘Role-playing  vs.  role-taking:  an  appeal 
for  clarification”  brings  out  the  concept  of  role-taking  in  very  clear  terms. 
“In  the  first  place  role-playing  is  a  strictly  sociological  concept  with  a  long 
history.  Role-taking,  however,  is  a  strictly  psychological  concept,  also  with 
a  long  history.  The  symbolic  process  gives  the  human  being  a  remarkable 
power;  it  enables  him  to  pretend  momentarily  that  he  is  another  person. 
While  he  is  ’being’  that  person,  i.e.  acting  like  him  verbally  or  empathically, 
or  both,  he  gets  an  insight  into  how  that  person  probably  views  a  given 
situation.  He  rehearses  what  he  believes  to  be  the  other  person’s  attitude, 
point  of  view,  perspective,  perceptual  field,  or  ’role’,  so  that  when,  a  moment 
later,  he  returns  to  ’being’  himself,  he  has  a  good  idea  of  how  this  other 
person  will  probably  act  in  that  situation,  since  he  himself  would  probably 
have  acted  that  way  if  he  had  continued  to  ’be’  that  other  person.  With 
this  new  knowledge  he  can  now  sympathize  with,  feel  with  and  as,  the  other 
person,  and  can  thus  anticipate  what  the  other  person  will  probably  think 
and  do,  and  he  himself  can  act  accordingly.”33  Although  Coutu’s  theory  of 
being’  another  person  by  way  of  identification,  in  which  empathic  ability 
plays  a  large  part34,  cannot  be  taken  unreservedly  as  covering  the  entire 
role-taking  concept,  it  is  an  extremely  apt  basis  for  examining  the  shaman’s 
role-taking  directed  at  spirit  roles.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  the 
shaman  s  relationship  with  the  observers  and  persons  in  need  gathered  at 
the  stance,  empathic  attitude  or  identification  is  not  essential  as  a  basis  for 
interaction.  I  funking  ol  the  varied  situations  in  social  intercourse,  the  potential 
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for  variation  in  the  self-other  interaction  situation,  we  cannot  even  assume 
that  the  taking  of  the  role  of  another  at  cognitive  and  affective  level  will 
always  be  according  to  one  and  the  same  pattern.  The  most  fruitful  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  role-taking  concept  regarded  analytically  are  reached  only  when 
the  factors  influencing  the  shaping  of  the  role-taking  event  and  through  it 
various  role-taking  habits  have  been  determined.  Ralph  H.  Turner,  in  his 
article  “Role-taking,  role-standpoint,  and  reference-group  behavior”,  makes 
an  unusually  deep  analysis  of  the  concept.35  As  his  point  of  departure  Turner 
accepts  Coutu’s  view,  in  which  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  imaginative 
construction  of  the  role  of  another  (role-taking)  and  overt  behaviour,  which 
covers  role-performance  in  a  given  situation  (role-playing).  In  the  covert 
cognitive  process  of  role-taking  it  is,  according  to  him,  first  necessary  to 
distinguish  two  factors:  a)  the  means  by  which  conclusions  are  drawn  on 
the  role  of  the  other  and  b)  the  way  by  which  this  inferred  role  of  the  other 
influences  behaviour.36  In  the  first  case  we  are  dealing  with  social  perception, 
precisely  the  role  location  that  is,  according  to  e.g.  Sarbin,  the  basis  of  the 
social  act.  The  deduction  as  to  what  the  role  of  the  other  is  may  be  made 
purely  by  observing  the  other’s  behaviour  on  the  basis  of  indications  obtained, 
or  it  may  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  the  situation  or  assumed 
position  of  the  individual.  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  although  the 
supranormal  roles  of  a  certain  cult  drama  are  imaginary  constructions,  their 
manifestation  is  directed  by  tradition.  This  means  that  the  occupant  of  the 
supranormal  role  can  also  be  recognised  on  the  basis  of  his  behavioural 
features.37  The  way  in  which  the  role  of  the  other  is  inferred  or  located  is 
not  nearly  so  important  in  moulding  role-taking  as  the  way  in  which  this 
other  role  is  experienced  in  relation  to  the  individual’s  own  role.  Two  persons 
may  identify  and  in  their  minds  form  a  picture  of  the  role  of  the  relevant 
other,  and  yet  act  in  different  ways.38  The  most  significant  merit  of  Turner’s 
article  lies  in  his  attempt  to  determine  the  alternative  attitudes  of  the  self¬ 
role  to  the  other-role  shaping  the  role-taking  process.  In  his  analysis,  which 
is  based  on  distinctions  made  from  the  standpoint  chosen  in  a  role-taking 
situation  and  the  reflexiveness/non-reflexiveness  of  role-taking,  he  outlines 
six  types  of  role-taking. 

Standpoint  in  role-taking  indicates  the  party  to  the  role  relationship  whose 
attitudes  orientate  role  behaviour.  The  taking  of  an  other-role  may  include 
the  adopting  of  the  standpoint  of  this  other,  assimilation  of  his  inferred  attitudes 
the  factor  controlling  the  role-taker’s  behaviour.  On  the  other  hand  the 
other-role  may  for  the  performer  remain  only  an  object,  so  that  he  under¬ 
stands  and  interprets  it  without  letting  it  direct  his  own  behaviour.  The  former 
case  in  concerned  with  a  momentary  identification  with  the  role  of  another, 
the  latter  with  the  outward  shaping  of  the  role  of  another.  According  to  Turner 
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an  individual  who  places  himself  in  the  role  of  another  or  by  illusion  con¬ 
structs  another  role  can  do  so  from  three  standpoints: 

1)  First,  he  may  adopt  the  other’s  standpoint  as  his  own,  in  which  case  he  is  identifying 
with  the  other-role  and  allowing  it  to  become  an  automatic  guide  to  his  own  behavior. 

2)  Second,  the  role  of  the  other  may  remain  an  object  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
some  personalized  third  party  or  depersonalized  norm,  in  which  case  the  role  of  the 
relevant  other  becomes  a  datum  necessary  in  implementing  the  third-party  directive. 

3)  Third,  the  role  of  the  relevant  other  may  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect 
in  interaction  with  potential  self- behavior,  as  contributing  toward  some  individual 
or  shared  purpose.39 

He  further  emphasizes  that  the  standpoint  may  change  in  the  course  of  a 
single  act;  the  individual  may  come  up  against  conflicting  situations  in 
choosing  his  standpoint  in  a  case  where  the  role-taking  is  directed  at  several 
counter-roles  simultaneously.  Even  so  the  way  in  which  the  imagined  other- 
role  influences  the  performer’s  behaviour  is  different  with  each  standpoint.40 

The  second  significant  factor  in  shaping  role-taking  is,  according  to  Turner, 
the  reflexiveness  of  role-taking.  He  borrows  the  term  from  George  Herbert 
Mead,  who  used  it  to  refer  to  the  “characteristic  of  the  self  as  an  object  to 
itself”.41  Since  the  role-taker’s  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  way  in  which 
he  appears  in  the  eyes  of  the  other,  role-taking  is  reflexive.  The  idea  is  closely 
linked  with  the  concept  of  self-consciousness.  When  role-taking  is  reflexive 
a  person  does  not  simply  assess  the  effect  of  his  actions  on  the  basis  of  some 
norm  or  standard  but  examines  himself  as  the  object  of  the  other’s  assessment. 
It  is  useful  to  bear  both  the  reflexiveness  and  the  standpoint  criteria  in  mind 
in  examining  the  variation  in  the  shaman’s  role-taking  methods  during 
a  seance. 

Once  ways  of  role-taking  are  seen  as  an  alternative  attitude  of  self  to  other, 
the  pin-pointing  and  classification  of  other-roles  becomes  a  prerequisite  for 
analysis.  If,  in  a  shamanic  seance,  the  shaman  is  thought  to  represent  a 
self-role,  we  cannot  determine  his  role-taking  ways  until  we  know  what  his 
counter-roles,  the  others,  are  and  what  these  counter-roles  signify  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  shaman  and  of  the  carrying  through  of  the  whole  seance. 
Since  the  shaman  acts  as  a  mediator  between  this  world  and  the  other  world 
the  representatives  of  these  worlds  are  most  often  present  at  the  seance: 
the  spirits  as  manifest  by  the  shaman,  and  the  audience  in  need  of  help  as 
the  party  following  the  seance  or  from  time  to  time  actively  participating 
it.  The  normal  and  supranormal  roles  taken  by  the  shaman  naturally  differ 
greatly  by  nature. 

The  structural  role  relations  of  the  seance  thus  constitute  a  triad  (the 
iepresentatives  of  the  normal  world,  the  audience  —  the  mediator  —  the 
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representatives  of  the  supranormal  world,  the  spirits).  Sarbin  and  Allen  point 
out  that  although  the  dyad  —  role  and  its  counter-role  —  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  basis  for  role  analysis,  more  detailed  analysis  demands  the  perception 
of  the  role  relationship  as  a  triad.  Thus  the  triad  to  focus  on  in  analysing 
a  role  performance  would  be  (1)  the  role-performer,  (2)  the  person  in  the 
complementary  role  and  (3)  a  third  member  who  observes  the  process  of 
social  interaction  —  the  audience.42  In  the  dyadic  role  relationship  between 
the  role-performer  and  the  incumbent  of  the  counter-role  the  latter  may 
be  regarded  as  acting  as  the  audience.43 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  audience’s  reactions44  influence  the  shaping 
of  the  shamanic  seance  and  the  shaman’s  role  performance  to  the  utmost 
degree.  In  studying  the  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy  it  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  examine  not  only  the  shaman’s  behaviour  but  also  his  relationship 
towards  his  audience.  Similarly  we  could  examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
audience  participates  in  the  conducting  of  the  seance  by  acting  e.g.  in  the 
duties  of  assistant  demanding  a  given  competence,  c.f.  choruses,  and  the 
extent  to  which  part  of  its  role  is  the  raising  of  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  condition 
by  more  passive  means. 

6.4.  Role-taking  and  the  technique  of  ecstasy.  In  setting  out  to  explain  by  role¬ 
taking  the  mental  process  that  transfers  the  shaman  from  waking  state  to 
an  altered  state  of  consciousness,  we  must  further  examine  a  few  issues  con¬ 
nected  with  the  role-taking  process  and  role  performance.  In  normal  cases 
of  social  interaction  of  an  informal  nature,  such  as  have  been  the  primary 
object  of  concern  of  the  interactionism  theorists,  the  chief  function  of  the 
taking  of  the  role  of  the  other  is  the  furthering  of  interaction  so  that  it  is  as 
undisturbed  as  possible.  As  Turner  demonstrated,  the  ways  of  role-taking 
vary.  As  a  factor  guiding  behaviour  in  social  intercourse  role-taking  is  mostly 
of  short  duration,  momentary,  and  its  experience  level  is  superficial.  On 
the  other  hand  in  some  cases  role-taking  may  constitute  a  true  penetration 
into  the  other-role.  Theodore  Sarbin,  who  has  studied  the  connections  be¬ 
tween  role-taking  and  changes  in  man’s  psycho-physical  state,  has  observed 
the  nature  of  intensive  role-taking  of  long  duration  in  the  light  of,  among 
others,  hypnotism  and  the  work  of  the  actor.45  When  role-taking  becomes  a 
concentrated  identification  with  the  other-role  it  may  in  its  most  complete 
form  lead  to  role-change.  In  this  case  the  identification  is  also  visible  in  the 
individual’s  behaviour,  which  is  formulated  from  the  expectations  of  the 
new  role.  Other-role  taking  to  the  point  of  identification,  role-identification, 
is  one  of  the  most  common  means  of  trying  to  create  contacts  with  the  other 
world.  Shamanism  in  this  respect  displays  numerous  parallel  phenomena. 
Being  affectively  significant  and  concerning  the  basic  issues  of  existence  a 
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religious  tradition  has  the  prerequisites  for  creating  the  grounds  for  role¬ 
taking  events  that  are  more  intensive  than  normal.  On  the  other  hand  even 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  various  forms  of  ritual  behaviour  shows  that,  for 
example,  identification  with  supranormal  roles  or  the  manifestation  of  a 
supranormal  role  varies,  among  other  things  as  regards  the  extent  to  which 
the  individual  is  aware  of  the  identification.  It  is  clear  that  the  illusionary 
taking  of  some  role,  its  construction  at  cognitive  level  and  identification 
with  it,  i.e.  “being”  this  role,  varies  in  intensity.  Sarbin’s  and  Allen’s  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  nature  of  role-taking  and  the  intensity  of  role  performance 
are  in  this  respect  of  special  interest.  They  start  from  the  idea  that  self  and 
role  are  in  fact  generally  closely  bound  to  one  another:  “Social  roles  are 
perceived  and  enacted  against  the  background  of  the  self  ...  As  a  central 
concept  in  role  theory,  the  self  must  be  taken  into  account  as  a  factor  in 
determining  the  quality  of  role  enactment.  The  term  ’self’  refers  to  the 
inferences  the  person  makes  about  the  referent  for  ’I’.  It  is  a  cognitive  structure 
and  derives  from  past  experience  with  other  persons  and  with  objects.  We 
define  the  self  as  the  experience  of  identity  arising  from  a  person’s  inter¬ 
behaving  with  things,  body  parts,  and  other  persons.”46  In  his  article  “The 
concept  of  role-taking”47  he  presents  several  observations  on  role-taking  of 
importance  in  determining  the  processes  leading  to  the  altered  consciousness 
characteristic  of  ecstatic  religious  behaviour.  He  emphasizes  first  of  all  that 
role-taking  depends  on  previous  experiences.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  role 
for  which  a  person  has  no  model,  in  other  words  roles  have  to  be  learned.48 
In  terms  of  religious  behaviour  this  learning  takes  place  through  observation 
and  gradual  participation  in  rite  behaviour,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  through 
the  medium  of  verbal  tradition.  Religious  tales,  myths,  legends,  prayers, 
incantations,  etc.,  provide  models  for  e.g.  the  constructing  of  supranormal 
roles.49  Sarbin  himself  noted  the  importance  of  previous  experiences  in  the 
role-taking  event  in  his  experiments  with  hypnotic  susceptibility.  If  a  person 
had  experienced  v.sions  or  trance  states  he  was  more  likely  to  be  able  to  take 
the  role  of  a  good  hypnotic  subject  than  a  person  with  no  such  experiences.50 

1  he  key  to  the  understanding  of  ecstatic  role-taking  technique  lies  in 
Sarbin’s  observation  by  which  1)  role-taking  and  role  performance  involve 
the  individual’s  entire  psycho-physical  organism,  and  2)  role-taking  may 
take  place  at  different  levels  of  “consciousness”.  In  support  of  his  premise 
role-taking  is  organismic  he  refers  to  the  test  he  made  with  J.  H.  Lewis 
in  which  hypnotized  persons  whose  gastric  hunger  contractions  were  being 
recorded  were  told  that  they  were  eating  certain  types  of  food.  The  imaginary 
eating  aroused  spontaneous  pleasure  in  the  test  persons.  Of  greatest  signi¬ 
ficance  was  the  observation  that  with  deeply  hypnotized  test  persons,  i.e.  the 
best  role-takers,  the  stomach  contractions  stopped  as  if  actual  food  had  been 
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ingested.51  Sarbin  also  mentions  the  studies  made  by  Devereux52,  Alexander53 
and  Rivers54,  which  prove  that  a  person  can  assume  a  role  predestined  to 
death  so  totally  that  death  really  does  ensue  even  though  there  are  no  somatic 
pathology  signs.  In  anthropological  literature  we  relatively  often  come 
across  cases  in  which  death  follows  a  fatal  breaking  of  a  taboo  or  if  a  man 
knows  he  is  bewitched.  Rivers  writes  of  the  Papuans  and  Melanesians  :“Men 
who  have  offended  one  whom  they  believe  to  have  magical  powers  sicken 
and  even  die,  as  the  direct  result  of  their  belief;  and  if  the  process  has  not 
gone  too  far  they  will  recover  if  they  can  be  convinced  that  the  spell  has 
been  removed.”55 

Consciousness  in  role-taking  is  connected  with  a  man’s  ability  to  examine 
himself  as  an  object  in  a  social  situation,  and  in  this  sense  this  links  up  with 
Turner’s  criterion:  the  reflexiveness  of  role-taking.  Sarbin  adapts  his  idea 
to  the  behaviour  of  the  actor.  He  refers  to  a  type  of  actor  who  lives  his  part 
so  fully  that  he  completely  forgets  the  audience  watching  the  performance, 
and  also  to  a  type  who  constructs  his  role  in  full  consciousness  of  the  role 
performances  of  others  and  the  audience’s  status  of  observer.56  Most  significant 
is  the  observation  that  the  degree  to  which  a  person  is  conscious  of  his  role¬ 
taking  (which  is  thus  inversely  proportional  to  the  living  of  the  other-role) 
varies  according  to  situations  and  performers. 

In  his  article  “Role  Theory”  Sarbin  deals  more  extensively  with  the  organ- 
ismic  involvement  dimension  of  roles.  He  starts  from  the  observation  that 
various  roles  in  themselves  require  a  different  intensity  of  organic  involvement 
in  the  performance.  If  roles  are  placed  in  an  extension  according  to  the 
intensity  of  performance  they  demand,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  come  roles 
demanding  only  minimal  degrees  of  effort  and  visceral  participation.57  In 
such  cases  the  involvement  of  self  is  also  minimal.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  we  find  role  performances  that  “involve  great  degrees  of  effort,  that  is, 
muscular  exertion  or  participation  of  the  viscera  through  automatic  nervous 
system  activation,  or  both”.58  Sarbin  stresses  that  everyday  roles  usually 
demand  a  minimal  degree  of  organismic  involvement.  All  cultures  are  so 
constructed  that  they  have  only  few  roles  demanding  maximal  organismic 
involvement.  Sarbin  outlines  a  seven-point  scale59  for  measuring  the  organ¬ 
ismic  involvement  dimension  of  a  role  performance.  This  scale  is  interesting 
in  the  sense  that  precisely  ASC’s  are  characteristic  of  the  roles  at  the  top 
of  the  scale.  In  such  cases  role  and  self  are  undifferentiated  and  the  organismic 
involvement  is  maximal.  Thus  we  can  say  that  the  psycho-physical  process 
leading  to  an  altered  state  of  consciousness  is  connected  with  the  intensity 
of  role-taking  and  role  performance:  it  is  a  question  of  how  much  effort  is 
put  into  the  role  performance.  To  borrow  the  terminology  of  Ronald  E.  Shor 
a  role  performance  demanding  a  person’s  total  effort  is  precisely  ’special, 
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temporary  orientation’,  and  concentrating  on  this  effaces  his  ’generalized 
reality-orientation’.  Consciousness  changes  as  reality  takes  shape  according 
to  the  new  role.  Sarbin  stresses  that  the  role-expectations  of  every  role  deter¬ 
mine  a  suitable  organismic  involvement.60  The  shamanic  rite  demands 
such  intensity  of  performance  that  it  leads  to  an  altered  state  of  consciousness. 


7.  ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SHAMANIC,  RITE  PROCESS 

7.1.  The  nature  of  ritual  action.  In  shaping  the  conceptual  entities  of  a  system 
of  beliefs  in  the  form  of  open,  dynamic  action,  ritual  behaviour  concretizes 
and  at  the  same  time  as  it  were  recreates,  reinforces  the  elements  in  question. 
Thus  rites  act  as  a  direct  path  to  the  understanding  of  the  foundations  for 
the  existence  and  permanence  of  religious  institutions,  i.e.  their  socio-cultural 
meanings  and  tasks.  They  build  up  a  tension  between  two  poles  —  human 
life  and  the  suprahuman  felt  to  be  influencing  its  harmony  and  balance  — 
and  provide  a  channel  for  the  active  pursuit  of  this  balance.  Since  rites  deal 
with  issues  concerning  the  basic  conditions  for  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
the  community,  the  intensity  of  participation  and  activity  becomes  high. 
Thus  the  repercussions  of  a  rite  extend  beyond  a  narrowly  viewed  ’religiosity’ ; 
rites  satisfy  needs  at  social  and  psychological  level  covering  a  wide  scale. 
The  vast  dimensions  of  ritual  behaviour  are  reflected  in  the  history  of  its 
research:  certain  inherent  features  are  stressed  in  the  perspective  of  each 
researcher,  so  that  the  student  seeking  an  overall  view  easily  becomes  per¬ 
plexed  in  the  face  of  apparent  contradictions.  The  differences  in  emphasis 
of  views  are  obvious  even  from  a  couple  of  definition  examples.  In  her  article 
“Symbolism  in  a  Ritual  Context:  Aspects  of  Symbolic  Action”1  Nancy  D. 
Munn  characterizes  the  rite  “as  a  generalized  medium  of  social  interaction 
in  which  the  vehicles  for  constructing  messages  arc  iconic  symbols  (acts, 
words,  or  things)  that  convert  the  load  of  significance  or  complex  socio-cultural 
meanings  embedded  in  and  generated  by  the  ongoing  processes  of  social 
existence  into  a  communication  currency.  In  other  words,  shared  socio¬ 
cultural  meanings  constitute  the  utilities  that  are  symbolically  transacted 
through  the  medium  of  ritual  action.”2  In  her  definition  Munn  stresses  the 
symbolic  nature  of  ritual  action,  which  is  indeed  one  of  its  basic  criteria. 

I  he  statement  is,  however,  uneconomical  in  its  looseness.  As  Max  Gluckman 
points  out,  many  of  the  roles  of  a  tribal  community,  for  example,  and  the 
relations  between  them  have  considerable  ceremonial  attached  to  them  in 
the  form  of  various  rules  concerning  behaviour.  Gluckman  himself  tries  to 
distinguish  between  the  concept  ’ritual’,  ’ceremonial’  and  the  concept  ’cere¬ 
monious  ,  so  that  although  action  within  the  sphere  of  the  former  is  in  many 
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respects  reminiscent  of  the  latter,  it  always  includes  ’mystical  notions’.3 
Then  ‘'ritual  ...  is  associated  with  notions  that  its  performance  in  some 
mysterious  way,  by  processes  out  of  sensory  control,  affects  the  well-being 
of  the  participants:  it  is  believed  to  protect  them  or  in  other  ways  achieve 
their  well-being.”4  Gluckman’s  statement  stresses  ritual  behaviour  as  possessing 
recognised  functions,  i.e.  goal-oriented  action.  The  idea  of  ’mystical  notions’ 
is  the  same  as  that  already  presented  by  Durkheim  in  debating  the  factors 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  defining  ’rite’:  a  rite  can  be  distinguished 
from  other  human  action  only  as  regards  its  object.5  The  necessity  of  a  super¬ 
human  object  or  rather  human-superhuman  polarity  as  one  of  the  basic 
criteria  of  the  rite  is  brought  out  in  the  definitions  along  the  same  lines  by 
Victor  Turner  and  Lauri  Honko.  The  former  says:  “By  ’ritual’  I  mean  pre¬ 
scribed  formal  behavior  for  occasions  not  given  over  to  technological  routine, 
having  reference  to  beliefs  in  mystical  beings  or  powers”6,  and  the  latter 
in  slightly  more  simplified  form:  “a  ritual  is  thus  traditional  prescribed 
communication  with  the  sacred.”7  If  we  accept  the  last  two  definitions, 
relevant  in  their  simplicity,  as  our  point  of  departure,  ritual  can  be  described 
as  a  situation  in  which  members  or  a  member  of  a  religious  institution  to 
a  certain  end  make  contact  with  the  superhuman  or  sacred  by  means  of  a 
traditional  code  system  of  symbolic  nature.  Durkheim  is  right  in  emphasizing 
the  significance  of  “object”,  though  “object”  is  not  necessarily  the  most  apt 
word.  For  ritual  action  comprises  not  only  one-way  appealing  to  the  supra- 
normal  powers  in  the  form  of  a  sacrifice  or  a  prayer,  but  also  modes  of  com¬ 
munication  imagined  as  being  reciprocal.  He  points  out  that  because  the 
special  nature  of  the  “object”  is  manifest  in  the  beliefs,  ritual  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  way  of  them.8 

The  relationship  between  rites  and  the  myths  associated  with  them  has 
in  fact  been  one  of  the  central  themes  of  research  into  ritual.9  However,  in 
place  of  myth  I  would  prefer  to  speak  of  the  system  of  beliefs  supporting 
the  ritual.  Although  the  central  idea  of  the  belief  complex  behind  ritual  is 
often  crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  myth,  this  is  not  inevitable.  Even  when 
its  basis  is  determined  by  a  myth,  a  rite  often  reflects  elements  of  a  system 
of  beliefs  not  contained  in  this  confined  narrative,  e.g.  not  all  the  symbolic 
“signs”  of  a  rite  are  necessarily  explained  by  the  myth  in  question,  and  they 
take  on  meaning  only  against  a  wider  background.  In  interpreting  a  rite 
the  system  of  beliefs  supporting  it  occupies  the  key  position.  It  both  determines 
the  fixed  supranormal  points  of  the  rite  and  also  for  what  purpose  and  in 
what  way  contact  with  the  supranormal  can  be  arranged,  i.e.  it  determines 
the  scale  and  potential  application  of  the  codes  of  communication  available. 

Apart  from  cognitive  background  the  main  objects  of  research  so  far  have 
been  precisely  the  social  connections  and  influences  of  ritual  behaviour,  and 
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its  symbolic  language.  The  germs  of  both  these  latter  aspects  are  found  in 
Emil  Durkheim’s  highly  influential  work  “The  Elementary  Forms  of  the 
Religious  Life”.  In  dealing  with  the  religion  of  the  Australian  aborigines 
Durkheim  came  to  the  conclusion  that  rites  in  which  the  members  of  a  com¬ 
munity  participate  in  large  numbers  function  as  a  guarantee  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  inner  integrity  and  outer  identity.  His  ideas  have  been  repeated  in 
numerous  forms  in  subsequent  literature,  especially  as  developed  by  scholars 
representing  the  functionalist  trend.  True,  another  of  the  forces  behind 
functionalism,  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  did  set  himself  up  as  a  strong  opponent 
of  Durkheim  in  his  psychologizing  view  centring  on  the  individual.10  A.  R. 
Radcliffe-Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  and  passed  on  Durkheim’s 
sociological  aspects.  Both  were  of  considerable  significance  as  educators  of 
the  British  generation  of  anthropologists,  and  both  took  their  ritual  research 
in  a  functionalist  direction.  The  former  possibly  exerted  greatest  influence 
as  a  developer  of  field  work  methods  and  the  latter  above  all  as  an  advocate 
of  structural  functionalism  concentrating  on  the  social  relationships  of  the 
community. 

In  the  manner  of  Radcliffe-Brown  the  primary  functions  of  ritual  were 
sought  in  the  influences  maintaining  the  community  structure.  This  directed 
attention  away  from  the  recognised  functions  of  rites  to  the  unrecognised 
relationships  and  consequences.  Numerous  questions  concerning  religious 
behaviour  were  completely  overlooked,  e.g.  the  position  of  a  religious  system 
as  a  means  of  satisfying  man’s  thirst  for  knowledge,  i.e.  as  an  explanation 
of  the  universe,  or  as  an  interpreter  of  experiences  felt  to  be  unique  and 
important.  The  biased  emphasis  on  social  systems  called  forth  criticism 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  1950’s  the  trend  in  research  that  began  to  gain 
dominance  was  one  in  which  the  symbolic  code  system  of  the  rite  was  used 
as  a  means  of  examining  its  cultural  significance.11  The  symbolistic  trend 
that  became  established  in  the  1960’s  and  whose  representatives  include 
Victor  Turner12,  Mary  Douglas13  and  T.  O.  Beidelman14  can  in  a  way  be 
traced  back  to  the  same  sources  as  that  emphasizing  social  aspects.  In  his 
Andaman  study  Radcliffe-Brown  already  presented  a  method  for  semantic 
analysis.15 

7.2.  Types  of  rite.  Before  attacking  the  central  issues  of  the  shaman’s  ritual 
behaviour  I  should  further  stress  one  point  always  vital  in  the  examination 
of  ritual  action.  In  discussion  and  argument  concerning  the  functions  of 
ritual,  e.g.  in  speaking  of  the  function  of  integrating  and  preserving  the 
community,  the  term  ritual/rite  is  used  loosely  as  a  general  epithet  almost 
as  if  it  were  an  unambiguous  and  monolithic  concept.  This  it  is  not,  how¬ 
ever  —  especially  as  regards  its  functional  properties.  Two  points  must  be 
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noted:  (a)  the  functional  range  of  one  and  the  same  rite  is  broad.  As  a  social 
action  every  rite  necessarily  reflects  its  socio-cultural  connections.  Corres¬ 
pondingly  the  participation  of  every  actor  in  the  rite  means  something  at 
emotional,  cognitive  and  social  level,  (b)  The  extent  to  which  various  sides, 
such  as  the  part  played  by  emotion  or  the  community-balancing  effects  of 
the  rite,  are  stressed  in  various  ritual  practices  basically  depends  not  only 
on  situational  factors  but  also  on  the  goal  according  to  which  it  takes  shape. 
Thus  we  should  not  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  a  rite;  instead  we  should 
individualize  claims  at  least  to  cover  certain  types  of  rite.  The  types  of  rite 
are  in  turn  disclosed  on  the  basis  of  the  recognised  tasks,  the  obvious  functions 
of  ritual  action.  Without  going  any  further  into  the  special  problems  of 
classifying  rites  I  wish  to  present  a  serviceable  though  rough  division  the 
grounds  of  which  correspond  to  the  established  tripartite  division  put  for¬ 
ward  by  Lauri  Honko.16 

1)  Rites  of  passage.  The  name  given  by  van  Gennep17  to  a  group  of  rites  com¬ 
prising  rites  organized  by  the  community  in  which  the  individual  transfers 
from  one  status  to  another.  Examples  are  the  ritual  practices  that  have  sprung 
up  around  birth,  marriage,  death,  and  the  acquiring  of  various  group  mem¬ 
berships.  The  tripartite  division  of  van  Gennep’s  rites  of  passage,  rites  of 
separation,  transition  rites  and  rites  of  incorporation,  which  he  also  presents  with 
the  aid  of  the  concept  of  liminality,  becomes  analytically  serviceable  in 
investigating  initiation  rites  when  it  is  combined  with  the  concepts  of  role 
and  status.18  It  is  the  changing  of  these  that  we  are  dealing  with.  If  the  word 
“world”  is  replaced  by  the  concept  “status”  the  following  crystallization  of 
van  Gennep’s  tripartite  division  of  rites  of  passage  also  gains  weight  with 
an  eye  to  the  stages  in  the  initiation  of  the  shaman:  “I  propose  to  call  the 
rites  of  separation  from  a  previous  world  preliminal  rites,  those  executed 
during  the  transitional  stage  liminal  (or  threshold  rites),  and  the  ceremonies 
of  incorporation  into  the  new  world  postliminal  rites.”19  The  concept  of  liminality 
has  further  been  debated  by  Victor  Turner,  who  sees  the  transition  stage  as 
something  of  a  statusless  state.  He  points  out  that  if  the  structure  of  positions 
is  taken  as  the  basic  model  of  the  community,  then  marginal  or  liminal  time 
must  be  regarded  as  an  interstructural  situation.20  The  symbolic  language 
of  the  rites  of  passage  expresses  precisely  this  statusless  or  ’in  between’  state : 
“Thus,  liminality  is  frequently  likened  to  death,  to  being  in  the  womb,  to 
invisibility,  to  darkness,  to  bisexuality,  to  the  wilderness,  and  to  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  or  moon.”21  Lauri  Honko  has  described  the  rites  of  passage  as 
individual-oriented,  since  they  are  based  on  a  change  taking  place  in  the 
living  state  of  the  individual,  non-recurrent,  since  they  are  experienced  only 
once  in  life,  and  anticipated,  since  their  actualization  can  be  prepared  for.22 

2)  Periodical  rites.  Regular  rites  recurring  periodically  constitute  the  central 
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mode  of  action  of  religious  institutions.  Regularly  maintained  ritual  action 
takes  in  practices  with  very  different  objectives.  One  distinct  sub-group  are 
the  calendrical  rites,  to  which  belong  various  ceremonies  carried  out  according 
to  periods  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  intensification  rite  concept  was 
proposed  by  E.  D.  Chappie  and  C.  S.  Coon  to  correspond  primarily  to  the 
calendrical  rite  term.23  Periodical  rite  is  better  suited  than  the  intensification 
or  the  calendrical  rite  concept  to  covering  not  only  major  periodical  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  community  but  also  ritual  behaviour  taking  place  monthly, 
weekly  or  daily,  and  which  provides  “the  framework  within  which  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  institution  is  to  a  large  extent  ordered  and  controlled”.24  Lauri 
Honko  points  out  that  calendrical  rites  give  social  life  rhythm.  They  clearly 
bring  out  the  collective  and  established  values  of  the  community  “by  demon¬ 
strating  what  the  currently  foremost  aims  are,  what  systems  of  norms  are 
in  operation,  what  possibilities  exist,  and  what  rules  govern  competition”.25 
Thus  they  are  group-oriented,  recurrent  and  anticipated.26 
3)  Crisis  rites.  The  crisis  rites 27  proposed  by  Lauri  Honko  and  Victor  Turner’s 
rituals  of  affliction 28  come  very  close  to  one  another  in  content.  Both  denote 
rites  that  are  arranged  when  the  normal  order  of  life  of  an  individual  or 
community  becomes  threatened.  Turner  nevertheless  outlines  his  group  of 
rites  via  explanation  models  belonging  to  the  religious  outlook  of  the  Ndembu. 
“Now  what  is  meant  by  ’rituals  of  affliction’?  The  answer  to  this  question 
points  out  the  major  theme  of  Ndembu  religious  life.  For  some  reason,  Ndembu 
have  come  to  associate  misfortune  in  hunting,  women’s  reproductive  disorders, 
and  various  forms  of  illness  with  the  action  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Further¬ 
more,  whenever  an  individual  has  been  divined  to  have  been  ’caught’  by 
such  a  spirit,  he  or  she  becomes  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  ritual,  which 
many  people  from  far  and  near  attend,  devised  at  once  to  propitiate  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  spirit  that  is  thought  to  be  causing  the  trouble.”29  The  Ndembu 
explanation  model  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  put  forward  in  con¬ 
junction  with  crises,  yet  it  is  only  one  of  many  possibilities.  Bound  to  one 
culture,  Turner’s  rite  classification  lacks  wider  applicability.  Yet  random, 
unexpected  crises,  ritual  action  taken  to  solve  them,  are  common  every¬ 
where.  The  action  of  the  shaman,  for  example,  concentrates  particularly 
on  crises.  Honko  points  out  that  the  scale  of  rites  organized  to  channel  the 
unease  and  uncertainty  caused  by  such  crises  varies  considerably  between 
simple  but  quick  reactive  rites  and  more  extensive  collective  rituals  in  which 
the  whole  group  under  threat  takes  part.  Included  among  crisis  rites  are  e.g. 
healing  acts  carried  out  in  connection  with  illnesses,  rain-bringing  cere¬ 
monies,  and  ritual  acts  used  in  seeking  protection  against  witchcraft,  theft, 
envy  or  malevolence.30  Crisis  rites  are  individual-  and/or  group-oriented,  non¬ 
recurrent,  unanticipated.31 
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The  roughness  of  this  division  into  three  types  of  rite  makes  it  unsatisfactory 
in  many  respects;  it  could  be  made  more  precise  by  introducing  various 
sub-classifications.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  forms  of  ritual  behaviour 
that  do  not  seem  to  fit  well  under  the  three  headings  mentioned.  Examples 
are  the  regular  but  private  seeking  of  contact  with  the  supranormal  in  the 
form  of  prayer,  which  chiefly  resembles  the  periodical  rites  but  differs  from 
them  in  its  individual-orientation,  or  omen  rites  seeking  to  find  out  about 
the  future  and  in  particular  the  difficulties  it  is  to  bring.  The  latter  group 
falls  on  the  borderline  of  the  crisis  rites,  for  the  model  for  resolving  the  crisis 
often  includes  actions  similar  to  those  employed  in  trying  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  a  misfortune  already  occurred.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  individual 
rite-performances  may  contain  elements  from  different  categories. 

The  above  division  is  based  chiefly  on  observation  of  the  actualization 
context  of  the  rite  and  through  it  the  functional  dimension  of  the  ritual  action. 
We  would  do  well  to  parallel  it  with  the  four-point  division  based  purely 
on  examination  of  the  aims  of  rites  as  described  by  Melford  E.  Spiro  in  his 
work  “Buddhism  and  Society”.  He  brings  out  four  concepts  characteristic 
of  the  aim  of  the  rite,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  division:  instrumental,  com¬ 
memorative,  expressive  and  expiatory.32  “Commemorative  ritual”  is  carried 
out  in  memory  of  some  event  belonging  to  the  religious  tradition ;  “expressive 
ritual”  serves  as  a  medium  for  expressing  emotions,  attitudes,  and  sentiments 
felt  toward  the  religious  sacra.33  “Expiatory  ritual”  is  carried  out  to  atone 
for  sins.34  More  complex  than  these  is  “instrumental  ritual”,  which  is  brought 
into  play  to  achieve  a  certain  goal  or  end.  This  goal  may  be  some  outward 
aim,  e.g.  physical  (health,  beauty,  etc.),  social  (wealth,  honour,  fame,  power, 
etc.),  natural  (rainfall,  plentiful  crops,  etc.)  sought  in  this  life  or  the  next.35 
The  question  of  the  expressiveness  or  instrumentality  of  ritual  action  has 
been  debated  before36,  and  the  value  of  Spiro’s  classification  is  reduced  pre¬ 
cisely  by  the  overlapping  of  the  factors  in  question  in  actual  ritual  action. 
A  shamanic  rite,  for  example,  may  by  nature  be  both  instrumental  and 
expressive,  i.e.  in  striving  towards  some  specific  concrete  goal  emotional 
factors  may  at  the  same  time  be  expressed  by  means  of  ritual  behaviour. 
The  classification  becomes  workable  when  we  add  ’primarily’  to  its  criteria: 
some  rites  are  primarily  instrumental  or  expiatory,  although  they  may  be 
used  to  unload  emotional  burdens,  while  others  serve  primarily  as  channels 
for  manifesting  a  relationship  with  the  sacred. 

Although  we  cannot  begin  to  determine  the  types  of  rite  falling  within 
the  sphere  of  shamanism  until  we  have  analysed  the  functional  field  revealed 
in  the  shaman’s  roles,  we  can,  even  on  the  basis  of  a  general  study  of  accounts 
of  seances,  draw  some  preliminary  conclusions.  Thus  the  shamanic  seance 
proper  is  by  nature  always  instrumental.  A  seance  is  not  readily  arranged 
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without  some  specific  and  clearly  determined  external  reason;  even  in  the 
events  in  the  nature  of  demonstrations,  when  shamanizing  was  commenced 
at  the  initiative  of  e.g.  the  observer,  the  observer  is  asked  to  invent  some 
suitable  reason.  On  the  other  hand  the  shaman’s  private  contacting  of  the 
spirit  world,  which  he  must  practise  to  remain  capable  of  his  task,  can  be 
counted  as  expressive  behaviour.  As  regards  the  conditions  for  the  existence 
of  shamanism  itself,  the  latter  does  not,  however,  bear  any  notable  significance. 
The  use  of  the  shaman  to  the  community  is  decided  at  public  seances.  The 
essence  of  shamanism  may  then  be  seen  precisely  in  his  powers  of  contacting 
the  representatives  of  the  supranormal,  and  with  their  aid  of  carrying  out 
various  tasks.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  shamanic  rite  is  a  system  of  action 
aiming  at  achieving  certain  goals.  I  shall  take  this  as  my  starting  point  in 
trying  to  reveal  the  arguments  for  process  analysis  of  the  shamanic  seance. 

7.3.  Rite  process  analysis.  The  process  analysis  approach  to  ritual  behaviour 
simply  means  that  attention  is  directed  at  the  dynamic  side  of  the  rite,  and 
that  the  rite  is  examined  as  an  extension  to  actions  aiming  at  a  specific  goal. 
This  view  is  not  in  itself  new  —  van  Gennep’s  tripartite  division  of  rites 
of  passage  was  already  a  certain  detachment  of  diachronic  periods  from  the 
whole.  Victor  Turner  recently  drew  on  processual  classification  in  trying 
to  determine  the  meanings  latent  in  ritual  symbols.37  In  concentrating  on 
ritual  symbolism  Turner  does,  however,  use  study  of  the  processual  side 
merely  as  an  auxiliary  means,  leaving  it  as  a  relatively  general  isolation  of 
periods  of  action.  The  bias  in  Turner’s  interest  is  understandable,  both  in 
view  of  the  ground  gained  by  the  symbolic  line  of  research  in  the  1960’s 
and  also  on  the  basis  of  his  studies  of  African  ritual  practices.  Their  wealth 
of  objects,  drugs,  etc.,  with  all  their  inferences  certainly  tempt  the  researcher 
into  deciphering  the  codes  of  symbol  language.  It  is  natural  to  study  the 
shamanizing  seance  from  precisely  the  processual  aspect  for  the  simple  reason 
that  its  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  psychophysical  process  leading  to 
ecstasy.  If  the  seance  is  regarded  as  a  system  of  action  aiming  at  a  certain 
goal,  this  system  can  be  defined  as  communicative  and  ecstatic.  This  means 
that  the  emphasis  in  action  lies  in  the  interaction  between  various  roles, 
partly  manifest  through  ecstasy,  i.e.  various  role  performances  take  the 
lead  in  recording  the  events  of  the  rite.  In  tracing  the  basic  features  of  the 
shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy  and  the  structural  models  of  the  ritual  processes 
we  should,  however,  make  an  analytic  distinction  between  the  following 
three  connected  levels:  the  seance  1)  as  a  system  of  action  possessing  a  culture- 
bound  significance,  2)  as  an  interaction  situation  and  3)  as  the  framework 
for  the  psychophysical  process  leading  to  the  shaman’s  altered  consciousness. 

The  structure  of  the  rite  process  can  be  outlined  by  dividing  action  into 
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units  of  independent  status  both  in  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  overall 
goal.  Isolating  the  operating  units  of  significance  to  the  structure  of  the  rite 
is  possible  by  way  of  the  following  sequence  of  questions:  1)  what  happens, 
2)  what  does  the  event  signify  and  3)  what  are  the  purposes  of  the  event 
(rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  rite  performance  as  a  whole  or  its  participants? 
We  are  thus  dealing  with  the  recognition  and  isolation  of  the  three  over¬ 
lapping  levels  of  the  rite,  namely  manifestation,  meaning  and  function.  Analysis 
thus  starts  with  observation,  but  not  until  observations  have  been  placed 
in  the  context  of  the  religious  outlook  and  concepts  of  the  community  can 
ritual  events  be  explained,  and  only  then  can  we  gain  some  idea  of  what 
those  present  see  as  happening  during  the  rite.  As  concepts  both  meaning 
and  function  have  become  worn  through  excessive  and  ambiguous  use. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  what  is  meant  in  this  research  by  the 
three  levels  quoted. 

A.  Manifestation.  Manifestation  is  the  observable  level  of  a  rite:  what  is  seen 
and  heard  as  expressed  in  movement,  sound  or  objects.  As  I  have  stressed 
before,  depicting  the  manifestation  level  only  is  problematic  in  the  case  of 
Siberian  shamanism.  The  descriptions  available  emphasize  different  elements 
in  different  ways,  and  they  are  often  highly  deficient.  The  observers  further 
have  a  tendency  to  add  a  host  of  their  own  interpretations  which,  though 
interesting  and  productive  as  such,  easily  confuse  the  logical  reporting  of 
actual  events. 

B.  Meaning.  Ritual  action  is  symbolic.  It  “means”  something  to  both  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  active  rite  performance  and  passive  observers.  Deciding  the 
meaning  of  ritual  symbolism  is  not,  however,  simple.  The  researcher  must 
decide  whether  to  examine  the  recognised  meanings  known  to  the  participants 
or  whether  to  try  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  “message”  of  the  rite,  to  decipher 
its  “cultural  code”  as  Victor  Turner  puts  it.  The  latter  way  of  approaching 
the  meaning  of  a  rite  is  referred  to  by  Robert  A.  LeVine,  who  notes  that 
despite  their  sceptical  attitude  to  Freudian  explanations  to  religious  patterns 
the  anthropologists  have  repeatedly  returned  to  the  concepts  and  theory  of 
psychoanalysis  in  figuring  out  the  symbolic  language  of  religion.38  In  fact 
LeVine,  in  naming  those  who  have  experimented  with  the  application  of  a 
psychoanalytic  approach  to  ethnographic  material,  mentions  a  number  of 
the  major  studies  of  symbolic  ritual  interpretation  (Beidelman  1964,  1966, 
Bellah  1965,  Richards  1956,  Spiro  1967,  Turner  1967,  1968,  1969,  and 
Wilson  1971).  Their  biggest  problem  has,  according  to  LeVine,  been  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  psychological  significance  of  a  religious  symbol,  namely 
the  unexpressed  or  inexpressible  meaning  that  links  the  symbol  as  part  of 
a  cultural  system  to  the  emotion  it  arouses  in  man.  LeVine’s  statement  must 
in  this  respect  be  regarded  only  as  indicative,  so  that  e.g.  Victor  I  uner  takes 
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a  guarded  attitude  to  psychoanalytic  explanations  and  regards  them  as 
remaining  beyond  the  scope  of  the  anthropologist.39  Instead  he  has  tried 
to  develop  an  “anthropological”  method  for  revealing  the  meaning  of  the 
symbolic  language  of  the  rite.  His  basic  premise  is  that  the  semantic  structure 
of  the  ritual  symbol  is  articulated  by  culturally  standardized  ends  and  means.40 
“In  any  given  instance  of  a  symbol’s  use,  we  have  to  take  into  account  at 
least  three  orders  of  reference:  1)  its  manifest  sense,  of  which  the  subject  is 
fully  conscious,  and  which  is  related  to  the  explicit  aims  of  the  ritual  .  .  .; 
2)  its  latent  sense,  of  which  the  subject  is  only  marginally  aware  but  could 
become  fully  aware,  and  which  is  related  to  other  ritual  and  pragmatic 
contexts  of  social  action  .  .  . ;  3)  its  hidden  sense,  of  which  the  subject  is  com¬ 
pletely  unconscious,  and  which  is  related  to  infantile  (and  possibly  pre-natal) 
experiences  shared  with  most  other  members  of  society,  and  perhaps  with 
most  other  human  beings  .  .  .”41  The  various  spheres  of  reference  of  the  symbol 
can  be  traced  by  using  “levels  of  meaning”  as  the  foundation  for  analysis, 
these  levels  being  1)  exegetical,  2)  operational  and  3)  positional  or  contextual. 
The  first  of  these  refers  to  the  cognitive  basis  of  the  rite  and  correlates  directly 
with  the  recognised  context  of  the  symbol.  The  operational  level  refers  to 
the  use  of  the  symbol,  and  the  positional  or  contextual  level  to  its  position 
and  context  in  the  overall  structure  of  the  rite.  Turner  looks  especially  at 
the  complexity  of  the  context  of  a  symbol  —  its  multivocality  as  he  himself 
expresses  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  examination  of  the  operating  context 
of  a  symbol,  along  with  exegesis,  opens  up  the  way  to  uncovering  precisely 
the  unconscious  association  of  ideas  represented  by  the  symbol.  However, 
his  hidden  sense  of  a  symbol,  with  its  associations  with  the  infantile  or  even 
pre-natal  (?)  experiences  shared  by  the  community,  remains  problematic. 
In  tracing  the  “meaning”  of  symbolic  action  w'e  should  remember  that  all 
recognised  explanations  other  than  those  of  supporters  of  the  tradition,  in 
other  words  the  manifest  sense,  to  quote  Turner,  are  the  interpretation  of 
the  researcher  and  as  such  dependent  on  his  scientific  frame  of  reference. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  scholar  from  tracing  the  unconscious  meanings 
of  a  symbol  so  long  as  the  principles  on  which  he  operates  in  his  analysis 
are  made  clear. 

In  my  analysis  of  the  shamanic  rite  process  I  examine  the  meaning  of 
ritual  behaviour,  individual  acts,  from  two  aspects,  which  could  be  called 
the  “native  explanation”  and  the  “scientific  explanation”.  Then  the  concept 
proper  of  meaning  covers  the  culturally  clustered  ideas  guiding  behaviour.42 
Since  I  shall  be  attempting  to  account  for  the  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy 
from  standpoints  of  role  theory,  the  basis  for  analysis  becomes  the  assessment 
of  the  meaning  of  ritual  elements  specifically  from  the  point  of  view  of  role 
relationships  and  behaviour.  This  role-analytical  interpretation,  which  as 
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a  pure  research  construction  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  unconscious  meanings 
oi  action,  is  made  easier  by  Turner’s  frame  for  analysis  presented  above. 
Familiarity  with  exegesis  is  vital  to  the  interpretation  of  action;  on  the  other 
hand  estimation  of  the  nature  of  ritual  elements  is  also  helped  by  observation 
of  their  contexts  and  any  ways  of  using  them. 

In  debating  the  traditional  meaning  of  ritual  action  we  must  bear  one 
more  point  in  mind.  This  meaning  is  not  necessarily  clear  and  identical 
to  all  those  taking  part  in  the  rite.  For  example,  the  expert  on  the  shamanic 
ritual  technique  is  a  shaman,  and  only  a  shaman  who  has  absorbed  the 
necessary  knowledge  during  his  long  period  of  training.  Similarly,  the  person 
acting  as  the  shaman’s  assistant  must  possess  more  knowledge  of  the  events 
of  the  rite  than  the  normal  onlookers.  In  order  to  weigh  up  the  source  value 
of  information  concerning  ritual  behaviour  it  is  useful  to  divide  all  possible 
informants  into  1)  specialists  on  the  ritual  organization,  2)  other  participants 
and  3)  members  of  the  community  remaining  outside  the  ritual  action. 
C.  Function.  Historically,  functional  analysis  is  a  modification  of  teleological 
explanation.  This  means  explanation  that  is  not  given  in  relation  to  the 
causes  of  an  event  but  in  relation  to  the  goals  determining  its  course.  Carl 
G.  Hempel,  in  his  article  “The  Logic  of  Functional  Analysis”,  describes 
the  phenomena  that  functional  analysis  has  sought  to  explain,  most  typically 
as  the  recurrent  actions  or  behaviour  models  of  an  individual  or  group. 
The  primary  aim  of  analysis  is  usually  to  reveal  the  way  in  which  the  be¬ 
haviour  model  in  question  helps  to  preserve  or  develop  the  individual  or 
group.43  According  to  the  Malinowski  view  human  institutions,  like  the 
actions  contained  in  them,  are  based  on  an  attempt  to  satisfy  biological  and 
cultural  needs.  According  to  him,  therefore,  function  always  means  the 
satisfaction  of  a  need.44  A.  R.  Radcliffe-Brown  in  turn  considered  that  every 
custom  and  belief  of  a  primitive  community  plays  a  specific  part  in  the  social 
life  of  the  community,  just  as  every  organ  in  a  living  body  plays  some  part 
aiming  at  preserving  the  body.  He  used  his  “physiological”  function  concept 
to  refer  to  the  interconnection  between  the  social  structure  and  the  process 
of  social  life.45  As  was  mentioned  before,  this  led  the  students  of  ritual  to 
seek  explanatory  factors  in  precisely  the  social  structure  of  the  community. 
Individual  psychological  factors  were  then  overlooked  in  the  search  for  a 
basis  for  placing  function  in  its  right  perspective.  Radcliffe-Brown’s  parallel 
between  the  community  and  a  living  organism  has  in  itself  aroused  criticism, 
and  when  Robert  K.  Merton  further  developed  his  concepts  of  functional 
analysis46  he  finally  discarded  the  mode  of  thinking  according  to  which  all 
features  of  culture  have  positive  social  functions.  Function  as  a  term  is,  despite 
extensive  debate,  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  its  chief  spheres  of  meaning 
have  been  described  e.g.  as  follows:  '(l)  teleological,  where  one  asks  about 
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the  goals  or  ends  something  serves;  (2)  configurational,  where  one  speaks  of 
the  interdependence  of  a  set  of  elements  within  a  system,  and  asks  what 
contribution  each  makes  to  the  whole;  and  (3)  mathematical,  where  one  refers 
to  the  covariation  of  a  set  of  variables.”47  In  this  research  the  concept  of 
function  is  used  in  precisely  its  teleological  sense;  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  term  is  then  “purpose”.  In  the  functional  analysis  of  a  rite  it  is  essential 
to  define  the  purpose  of  what  feature  in  relation  to  what  matter  is  being 
examined.  Are  we  examining  the  social  or  psychological  effects  of  a  rite,  or 
possibly  the  functions  of  a  ritual  element  as  regards  the  overall  performance 
of  the  rite?  In  analysing  the  rite  process  the  functional  or  “telic  structure”48 
of  the  rite  holds  a  vital  position,  this  meaning  the  rite  as  a  system  of  goals 
and  ends.  If  we  think  of  the  shamanic  rite  as  a  system  of  action  we  can  say 
that  every  stage  in  a  rite  has  a  specific,  clearly  defined  purpose  aiming  at 
the  proper  conducting  of  the  rite  and/or  realising  its  ultimate  goal.  We  are 
naturally  dealing  with  the  manifest  function  of  the  rite.  The  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  inferences  of  ritual  action  not  recognised  by  those  taking  part  remain 
in  the  domain  of  latent  functions.49 

In  my  study  of  the  processual  structure  of  shamanizing  seances  the  approach 
is  functional  in  the  sense  that  I  try  to  mark  out  the  position  and  purposes 
of  structural  units  within  the  rite,  as  factors  carrying  the  process  forward, 
and  also  as  elements  shedding  light  on  shamanism  as  a  whole.  The  shamanic 
rite  is  built  up  of  action  units,  actemes,  which,  as  was  stated  before,  have  a 
status  independent  of  one  another  and  the  goal  of  the  rite,  and  they  can  be 
recognised  with  regard  to  their  characteristics  at  meaning  and  function  level. 
The  realisation  of  the  acteme  in  the  ritual  performance  itself  is  the  act.  The 
unit  at  structural  level,  the  acteme,  is  then  an  invariant,  the  variants  of 
which  are  its  real  implementations,  acts.  Alternative  acts  corresponding 
to  one  acteme  are  called  alloacts.  The  actemes  are  the  theme  of  the 
performance,  the  units  carrying  it  forward.  Thus  they  are  functional  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  inner  dynamics  of  the  rite  process  rather  than  its 
manifestation.  This  means  that  the  same  acteme  may  in  practice  be  expressed 
in  words  just  as  well  as  in  movements.  The  actemes  follow  one  another 
in  an  order  logical  to  the  overall  course  of  the  seance.  They  are 
grouped  according  to  their  functional  context  into  longer  periods, 
sequences,  while  combinations  of  sequences  make  up  the  basic  structure 
of  the  rite. 

The  nature  of  actemes  becomes  evident  from  the  following  example: 
At  the  beginning  of  a  seance  a  shaman  from  Southwest  Siberia  imitates 
the  sound  of  a  snipe  (manifestation).  This  is  clearly  an  act  distinct  in  the 
ritual  procedure  as  an  entity  in  itself,  and  its  meanings  and  functions  may 
be  described  as  follows: 
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I  meaning, 

a)  shamanic  explanation:  Ihe  shaman  is  calling  a  spirit-helper  in  the 
form  of  a  snipe. 

b)  role-analytical  explanation:  The  shaman  is  actualizing  one  of  his 
supranormal  counter-roles. 

I I  Junction, 

a)  manifest  function:  preparation  for  the  crucial  events  of  the  rite  (i.e. 
the  making  of  subsequent  events  possible),  in  which  the  snipe  spirit- 
helper  plays  an  important  part. 

b)  latent  function:  thinking  of  e.g.  the  process  leading  to  the  shaman’s 
altered  consciousness  at  psychophysical  level  the  function  of  the  act 
is  to  get  ’’started  up”.  It  is  part  of  the  stage  of  becoming  frenzied. 
Latent  functions  could  also  be  sought  at  social-psychological  level : 
the  atmosphere  becomes  charged,  any  patient  there  may  be  gets 
himself  into  a  state  of  mind  appropriate  to  the  healing  act,  etc. 


The  act  just  described  corresponds  to  the  acteme  “preliminary  singing”, 
marked  by  signum  D.  Its  alloacts  arc  e.g.  preliminary  singing  comprising 
a  few  invocatory  cries  or  soft,  preparatory  drumming.  27  actemes  are  named; 
they  vary  both  in  their  prevalence  and  in  the  extent  of  their  content.  This 
is  partly  a  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  reveal  precisely  the  functional 
structure  of  the  seance.  In  some  cases  some  goal  vital  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  rite  may  be  aimed  at  through  a  wide  and  intricate  series  of  actions, 
such  as  prolonged  singing  and  dancing.  Sometimes,  however,  the  goal  is 
achieved  by  means  of  a  brief  ritual  action  or  a  concise  verbal  expression. 
In  estimating  the  mutual  emphasis  given  to  various  actcmes  we  must  also 
remember  that  the  written  accounts,  which  by  force  of  circumstances  have 
had  to  serve  as  the  material  for  this  research,  restrict  analysis  and  some¬ 
times  give  a  false  perspective.  This  is  a  problem  of  source  criticism  that  has, 
where  possible,  been  solved  by  examination  of  parallel  accounts  of  seances. 
Since  the  emphasis  of  the  research  lies  in  the  examination  of  the  shaman’s 
ecstatic  role-taking  technique  and  in  the  observation  of  structural  differences 
revealed  precisely  at  sequence  level,  any  questions  that  may  remain  open 
at  acteme  level  will  not  have  any  notable  effect  on  the  final  result.  It  must 
also  be  noted  that  the  emphasis  varies  greatly  in  various  actemcs  as  manifest 
by  individual  shamans,  if  only  due  to  random  circumstances  affecting  the 
shaman’s  skill  at  ecstatic  technique.  Below  is  a  list  of  actemes  by  signum; 
the  content  is  referred  to  only  briefly,  for  the  meaning  and  functional  aspects 
are  raised  repeatedly  in  connection  with  the  case  analyses.  (Note  that  acteme 
T  contains  a  group  of  relatively  rare  ritual  actions  of  secondary  importance 
to  the  normal  conducting  of  a  shamanic  seance.) 
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Actemes 

A  preparation  of  the  audience 

B  preparation  of  the  assistant 

C  preparation  of  the  shaman 

D  preliminary  singing 

E  invocatory  songs 

F  addressing  the  spirit-helper  (does  not  lead  to  dialogue) 

G  arrival  of  the  spirit-helper 
H  discussion  with  the  spirit-helper 
I  deactualization  of  the  spirit-helper 

J  addressing  the  sickness  demon  (does  not  lead  to  dialogue) 

K  arrival  of  the  sickness  demon 
L  discussion  with  the  sickness  demon 
M  fighting  the  sickness  demon 
N  deactualization  of  the  sickness  demon 

O  addressing  or  conversation  with  some  other  supranormal  being 
P  the  shaman’s  journey50 
Q  the  shaman’s  return 
R.  return  of  the  soul  (human  or  animal) 

S  informing  the  audience 
T  ritual  action 
U  forecasting 

V  sacrifice 

X  slashing  the  body 
Z  rest 

Y  the  shaman  relinquishes  his  task 
A  the  assistant  relinquishes  his  task51 


In  function  and  meaning  the  groups  of  actemes  make  up  sequences,  the 
normal  scheme  of  shamanizing  containing  seven.  In  addition  to  these  sha- 
manizings  may  include  various  more  extensive  ritual  practices  not  necessarily 
requiring  a  shaman.  Such  actions  have  been  made  into  a  sequence  of  their 
own  called  ’other  measures’.  The  possible  sequences  of  the  shamanic  seance  are: 

1 )  Preparatory  stage 

2)  Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers 

3)  Meeting  the  spirit-helpers 

4)  Meeting  the  sickness  demon 

5)  The  shaman’s  journey 

6)  Deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers 

7)  Other  measures 

8)  The  termination  of  shamanizing 


The  sequences  carry  different  weight  in  that  some  of  them,  such  as  ’actualizing 
the  spirit-helpers’,  are  an  essential  part  of  every  seance,  whereas  others  are 
alternatives.  If  shamanism  is  described  as  a  communicative  system  of  action 
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that  is  by  nature  ecstatic,  and  in  its  relationship  with  the  supranormal  based 
on  belief,  then  the  alternative  forms  of  this  system  of  action  are  manifest  pre¬ 
cisely  at  sequence  level. 

The  case  analyses  constituting  the  main  part  of  the  phenomenological 
examination,  together  with  some  background  information,  comprise  an 
account  of  ritual  divided  up  by  acteme  and  a  commentary  section  proceeding 
by  sequence. 


8.  THE  RESEARCH  MATERIAL 

8.1.  Source  material  on  Siberian  shamanism.  In  1253 — 1255  the  Franciscan 
monk  Vilhelm  av  Ruysbroeck  was  sent  by  King  Louis  IX  of  France  to  the 
court  of  Mongolia.  He  describes  what  he  saw  as  follows:  “Some  of  them 
appeal  to  devils  and  gather  together  by  night  those  seeking  an  oracular 
answer  from  an  evil  spirit  at  their  home,  where  they  place  boiled  meat  in 
the  middle  of  the  house.  The  oracle  (cham)  intending  to  invoke  the  spirits 
begins  his  sorcery  and  frenziedly  beats  the  ground  with  a  drum.  At  last  he 
begins  to  get  wild  and  lets  himself  be  bound.  Then  the  evil  spirit  comes  in 
the  dark,  he  gives  it  meat  to  eat,  and  it  utters  the  oracular  answer.”1  The 
account  includes  one  of  the  first  descriptions  of  a  shamanic  seance,  and  it  is 
of  great  significance  in  that  it  proves  that  the  seance  has  in  the  main  remained 
almost  unchanged  from  one  century  to  the  next.  Hundreds  of  similar  eye¬ 
witness  reports  of  Siberian  and  Central  Asian  shamanism  have  subsequently 
accumulated.  The  bibliography  of  A.  A.  Popov,  for  example,  which  appeared 
in  1932  and  covers  literature  in  Russian  only,  contains  some  seven  hundred 
entries.2  The  chequered  background  of  portrayers  (apart  from  ethnologists 
the  observers  of  shamanism  have  included  men  condemned  to  forced  labour 
in  Siberia,  missionaries  or  travellers  in  search  of  adventure)  and  their  varying 
understanding  of  conditions  and  dialects  in  the  area  have  meant  that  while 
extensive,  the  material  available  is  in  many  places  deficient  and  unreliable. 
To  help  anyone  who  may  later  be  trying  to  make  his  way  through  this  tangle 
of  material  I  shall  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  stages  in  compiling  this 
material  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  critical  bibliography.  The  account  is  in 
no  way  perfect;  in  placing  the  most  important  publications  in  their  temporal 
and  local  context  and  drawing  the  line  between  amateur  and  professional 
ethnologists  I  hope  to  defend  the  necessity  for  the  present  study. 

8.1.1.  The  earliest  reports.  The  Europeans  showed  relatively  little  interest 
in  Siberia  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  not  until  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
with  the  spread  of  settlement  across  the  Ural  Mountains,  did  a  knowledge 
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of  shamanism  quickly  begin  to  grow  up.  Apart  from  mission  workers  and 
research  travellers  who  expressly  went  to  Siberia,  the  new  Russian  settlers 
were  important  sources  of  information.  The  travellers  recorded  their  tales, 
and  by  thus  passing  on  second-hand  observations  not  only  brought  out 
relevant  information  but  also  paved  the  way  for  many  false  concepts.  For 
example,  Nicolaes  Witsen’s  “Noord-  en  Oost-Tartarye”,  a  work  containing 
a  detailed  account  of  a  shamanic  seance  that  appeared  in  1672,  is  based  on 
precisely  such  eye-witness  reports.  Witsen  did,  however,  take  an  unusually 
critical  view  of  his  information  and  tried  to  distinguish  the  legendary  and 
imaginary  additions  from  the  factual  truth.3  An  important  source  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  early  18th  century  are  Swedish  prisoners-of-war  who 
got  sent  to  Siberia  —  Johan  Bernhard  Muller,  for  example,  ended  up  in 
Tobolsk  and  there  followed  conversion  work.  In  1720  he  published  a  work 
entitled  “Leben  und  Gewohnheiten  der  Ostjaken”  describing  the  life  of 
the  Khants.  The  work  is  to  a  great  extent  based  on  the  description  of  the 
Khants  by  G.  Novitskiy,  which  although  written  in  1715  was  not  published 
until  1884.  Better  known  than  Miiller,  however,  is  another  Swedish  officer, 
Ph.  J.  Strahlenberg,  whose  “Der  Nord-  und  ostliche  Theil  von  Europa  und 
Asia”  appeared  in  Stockholm  in  1730.  Apart  from  a  general  account  of  con¬ 
ditions  it  contains  only  a  few  isolated  facts  of  interest  to  the  student  of  religion. 

The  first  travel  reports  of  any  broader  significance  to  the  study  of  shamanism 
appeared  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  and  were  written  by  Johan  Georg 
Gmelin,  Johann  Gottlieb  Georgi  and  P.  S.  Pallas.  The  work  in  four  volumes 
“Reise  durch  Sibirien  von  dem  Jahr  1733  bis  1743”  by  Gmelin,  sent  by 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  Siberia,  contains  numerous 
descriptions  of  shamanism  and  information  on  shamanism  collected  from 
many  tribes,  and  great  use  is  made  of  it  as  source  material.  Gmelin’s  attitude 
to  the  representatives  of  shamanism  is,  however,  marked  by  a  clear  trend: 
he  tries  to  depict  the  shaman  as  a  deceiver  playing  on  the  gullibility  of  his 
fellow  tribesmen.  For  the  reader  making  allowance  for  the  lack  of  objectivity 
Gmelin’s  accounts  are,  in  their  age  alone,  valuable  material.  Johan  Gottlieb 
Georgi’s  work  “Beschreibung  aller  Nationen  Russischen  Reichs”  (1776 — 
1780)  has  been  called  the  foundation  of  Russian  ethnology.  Georgi’s  in¬ 
formation  on  the  peoples  of  Siberia  is  based  on  personal  observations  made 
during  journeys  in  1772 — 1774,  which  he  also  published  in  his  “Bemerkungen 
einer  Reise  im  Russischen  Reich  im  Jahre  1772”  (1775)  and  “Bemerkungen 
auf  einer  Reise  im  Russischen  Reiche  in  den  Jahren  1773  und  1774”  (1775). 
The  reports  include  a  section  on  Evenk  and  Buryat  shamanism  that  also 
appeared  as  a  separate  edition  entitled  “Merkwiirdigkeiten  verschiedener 
unbekannten  Volker  des  Russischen  Reichs”  (1777).  Beside  later  accounts 
Georgi’s  reports  are  poor,  e.g.  in  their  accounts  of  the  Evenks.4  P.  S.  Pallas’ 
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well-known  and  much  used  work  “Reise  durch  verschiedene  Provinzen 
des  Russischen  Reichs  in  den  Jahren  1768—1773”  (1771  —  1776)  has  been 
shown  to  contain  much  information  based  on  earlier  reports.  Karjalainen, 
for  example,  points  out  that  Pallas  drew  on  the  material  collected  by  J.  B. 
Muller.5  The  typical  passing  of  fragments  of  information  on  Siberia  from  one 
work  to  another  is  again  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Pallas  was  in  turn  drawn 
on  by  Georgi.6  Just  as  with  Georgi’s  work,  a  special  edition  of  the  third  volume 
of  Pallas’  book  was  issued  in  Germany  in  1777  entitled  “Merkwurdigkeiten 
der  obischen  Ostjaken,  Samojeden,  daurischen  Tungusen,  udinskischen 
Bergtataren”.  While  the  above  authors  concentrated  primarily  on  the  western 
and  central  part  of  Siberia  in  their  extensive  travels,  information  on  con¬ 
ditions  in  Eastern  Siberia  was  provided  by  Georg  Wilhelm  Steller,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  theirs  whose  travel  account  “Beschreibung  von  dem  Lande 
Kamtschatka  dessen  Einwohnern,  deren  Sitten,  Nahmen,  Lebensart  und 
verschiedenen  Gewohnheiten”  (1774)  was  strongly  criticized  by  Waldemar 
Jochelson,  who  regarded  it  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  primitive  nature 
of  ethnological  field  work  in  the  18th  century.7  Fifty  years  later  Northeast 
Siberia  was  also  to  be  the  destination  of  A.  v.  Middendorff,  who  published 
an  account  of  his  journey  in  the  work  “Reise  in  den  ausserste  Norden  und 
Osten  Sibiriens  wahrend  der  Jahre  1843  und  1844”,  and  of  C.  v.  Dittmar, 
who  collected  information  on  the  Koryaks  and  the  Chukchi  in  particular. 
Dittmar  was  a  mining  engineer  sent  by  his  government  to  do  geographical 
and  geological  research.  However,  he  also  collected  a  certain  amount  of 
ethnological  material  and  published  details  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Koryaks 
in  his  article  “  Ober  die  Koraken  und  die  ihnen  sehr  nahe  verwandten  Tschukt- 
schen”.8 

The  same  criticism  as  was  aimed  at  the  travel  authors  of  the  18th  century 
may  be  levelled  at  those  of  the  early  19th  century.  The  facts  about  shamanism 
were  still  disconnected,  loose,  and  collected  at  random  in  the  course  of  other 
observations.  In  his  account  “Reise  nach  dem  Nordosten  des  europaischen 
Russlands  durch  die  Tundren  der  Samojeden  zum  Arkt'.schen  Uralgebirge” 
A.  G.  Schrenk,  for  example,  published  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
on  the  religion  of  the  Samoyeds,  but  another  expert  on  the  region,  Matias 
Aleksanteri  Castren,  accuses  him  of  unreliability  and  superficiality  and 
presumes  that  Schrenk  did  not  manage  to  look  sufficiently  into  the  deeper 
spiritual  life  of  the  Samoyeds.9 

Castren  was  himself  an  exception  to  the  collectors  of  field  ethnographical 
material  of  his  time;  his  notes  on  shamanism  have  retained  their  value  and 
withstood  comparison  against  later  systematic  collection.  When  sent  off  on 
his  journeys  Castren  was  issued  by  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science  with 
a  detailed  set  of  instructions  compiled  by  Sjogren  according  to  which  his 
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chief  task  was  to  find  out  the  extent  of  the  area  settled  by  the  Samoyeds  and 
to  study  the  life  and  conditions  of  the  Samoyeds  and  the  neighbouring  Ostyaks 
and  Yenisey  Ostyaks.10  Castren’s  success  as  an  ethnographical  reporter  was 
influenced  not  only  by  his  own  zeal  but,  most  obviously,  his  linguistics  training 
and  his  research  work  on  the  spot;  by  studying  the  local  languages  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  avoid  the  problems  of  interpretation  that  were  to  be 
the  fate  of  his  linguistically  unskilled  colleagues.  Castren’s  uncertain  health 
did  not  withstand  the  rigours  of  the  Siberian  journey,  and  due  to  his  early 
death  his  travel  accounts  “Reiseerinnerungen  aus  den  Jahren  1838 — 1844” 
(1853)  and  “Reisen  im  Norden  in  den  Jahren  1838 — 1844”  (1853)  were  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  assistance  of  A.  Schiefner. 

The  works  by  the  three  most  notable  describers  of  shamanism  in  the  1860s 
and  1870s,  S.  Shashkov,  P.  I.  Tret’yakov  and  V.  Verbitskiy,  have  only  ap¬ 
peared  in  Russian.  Tret’yakov’s  book  describing  conditions  in  the  Turukhansk 
region  (1871)  contains  an  extensive  chapter  on  shamanism,  the  facts  of 
which  occur  again  and  again  in  later  studies,  so  that  some  of  his  observations, 
such  as  his  outline  of  the  personality  of  the  Evenk  shaman,  can  already  be 
regarded  as  classical.  Verbitskiy  was  an  Orthodox  mission  worker,  and  over 
the  many  years  he  spent  among  the  Altaic  peoples  he  gained  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  conditions  and  tradition  of  the  region.  His  works  appeared 
in  1870  and  1893,  the  latter  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  shamanic  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Altaic  Tatars. 

8.1.2.  Systematic  collection  of  material.  By  the  1880s  interest  in  shamanism 
had  become  lively,  and  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century  bequeathed  us 
with  plenty  of  reliable  source  material.  One  could  say  that  in  the  1880s 
researchers  at  last  got  down  to  systematic  field  work,  lent  impetus  by  the 
first  published  programmes  for  the  collection  of  information  on  shamanism 
(Potanin  1880  and  Agapitov  1883).  The  emphasis  in  these  programmes 
was  still  on  description  of  the  outer  manifestations  of  shamanism  and  a  cry 
for  information  on  the  seance  procedure  or  the  shaman’s  paraphernalia. 
No  questions  on  the  ideological  content  or  verbal  tradition  of  shamanism 
foreign  to  concrete  ethnographical  research  were  asked,  a  fact  that  was  for 
a  long  time  to  hamper  the  handling  of  shamanism  as  a  religious  phenomenon.11 
Beside  the  random  accounts  of  journeys  the  systematic  collection  of  facts, 
in  organising  which  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science  played  a  leading  part, 
meant  an  increase  in  the  reliability  of  the  results.  The  collectors  were  still 
not  necessarily  trained  ethnologists;  of  great  importance  in  the  collection 
of  ethnographical  material  on  Siberia  were,  in  particular,  the  political  exiles 
who,  during  their  long  terms  in  exile,  became  experts  on  local  conditions. 
Gradually  the  Siberians  themselves  came  to  study  and  to  view  their  native 
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culture  through  new  eyes,  and  with  their  inner  insight  were  able  to  assist 
with  collection  work.  The  student  of  Buryat  shamanism  M.  N.  Khangalov 
was  a  native  Buryat  who  graduated  from  the  Irkutsk  Teachers’  College; 
in  addition  to  his  work  as  a  teacher  he  prepared  publications  of  material 
with  Russian  scholars,  chiefly  N.  N.  Agapitov  (Agapitov-Khangalov  1883, 
Khangalov  1890).  L.  Stieda’s  article  in  Globus  entitled  “Das  Schamentum 
unter  den  Burjaten”  is  based  on  material  collected  by  Agapitov  and  Khangalov 
among  the  Buryats  in  the  province  of  Irkutsk. 

The  influence  of  another  native  Buryat,  D.  Banzarov,  on  shamanic  research 
was  even  more  significant;  his  work  “Black  religion  or  shamanism  among 
the  Mongols”12  was  one  of  the  first  broad  accounts  concentrating  exclusively 
on  shamanism.  Shamanism  in  Mongolia  was  also  described  at  the  end  of 
the  century  by  G.  N.  Potanin,  whose  four-part  work  (Potanin  1881 — 1883) 
remained  one  of  the  most  used  sources  right  up  to  very  recent  times. 

Writings  on  shamanism  among  the  most  expansive  people  of  Central  Siberia, 
the  Yakuts,  appeared  in  abundance  around  the  turn  of  the  century  by  such 
writers  as  Priklonskiy  (1886,  1887,  1891),  Pripuzov  (1884),  Khudyakov 
(1890),  Vitashevskiy  (1890,  cf.  also  1918)  and  Seroshevskiy  (1896,  1900). 
The  last  of  these  works  has  become  famous  as  “12  lat  w  kraju  Jakutow”, 
published  in  Warsaw,  and  the  extensive  work  “Jakuty”,  published  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  former  appeared  in  French13  and  the  latter  partly  in  English 
translation.14  His  detailed  account  of  a  seance,  which  appeared  in  English 
in  Czaplicka’s  book  “Aboriginal  Siberia”  in  1914,  has  been  quoted  one 
of  the  most,  and  in  being  lifted  from  one  book  to  another  has  become  the 
model  example  of  a  seance.  Seroshevskiy  cannot,  however,  be  regarded 
as  completely  free  of  guilt  as  a  field  worker,  for  despite  his  long  sojourn  he 
did  not  have  a  full  command  of  the  language  of  the  Yakuts  and  he  tended 
to  record  his  observations  in  general  terms,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  such  things  as  localization;  Pater  Wilhelm  Schmidt  made  a  brilliant  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  contradictions  in  the  source  material  presented  by  Seroshevskiy 
and  Priklonskiy  that  raise  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  both  authors.  He  also 
proves  that  Priklonskiy,  who  in  fact  spent  three  years  among  the  Yakuts, 
to  a  great  extent  relies  on  articles  by  such  writers  as  N.  Pripuzov  and  F. 
Solov’yev.15  The  collections  of  material  left  behind  by  the  political  prisoner 
Khudyakov  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  were  not  published  until 
1969. 16  Khydyakov,  who  as  a  result  of  his  extremely  long  and  difficult  work 
died  in  Siberia,  could  speak  the  language  of  the  Yakuts  and  made  parallel 
notes  on  the  oral  tradition  of  the  shaman  in  both  the  Yakut  and  the  Russian 
languages. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Verbitskiy  as  a  reporter  of  the  Altaic  region 
was  the  philologist  Wilhelm  Radloff,  whose  travel  diary  in  two  parts,  “Aus 
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Sibirien”  (1884),  contains  diverse  information  on  settlement  and  culture 
in  the  region.  Radloff  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  analysers 
of  shamanism,17  and  his  journeys,  which  he  made  between  1859  and  1870, 
covered  a  large  part  of  Western  Siberia  and  in  particular  the  areas  inhabited 
by  various  Tatar  tribes.  The  general  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Altaic 
Tatars,  which  comes  in  the  second  part  of  his  diary  and  which  has  also  been 
published  as  an  offprint  “Das  Schamanentum  und  sein  Kultus”  (1885), 
contains  one  of  the  most  important  and  best-known  documents  on  sha¬ 
manism,  a  thirty-page  description  of  a  sacrificial  ceremony  dedicated  to 
Bai  "Olgan. 

The  scientifically-oriented  reporters  of  life  and  with  it  religion  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  also  include  A.  Ahlqvist,  S.  Patkanov  and  P.  P.  Shim- 
kevich.  Ahlqvist’s  “Unter  Wogulen  und  Ostjaken”  (1883)  and  Patkanov’s 
“Die  Irtysch-Ostjaken  und  ihre  Volkspoesie”  (1897)  were  both  the  result 
of  research  expeditions  among  the  Finno-Ugrian  peoples  of  Siberia.  Of 
greater  significance  to  the  study  of  shamanism  than  these  writers  was,  how¬ 
ever,  P.  P.  Shimkevich,  who  aimed  his  journeys  at  the  Amur  Nanays  (Gol¬ 
dies),  and  inspired  by  Mikhaylovskiy’s  “Shamanism”18  in  particular  set 
out  to  record  their  systems  of  beliefs  and  their  cult  life.  Parts  of  his  publication 
of  material  on  the  shamanism  of  the  Nanays  (Shimkevich  1896),  the  facts 
of  which  appear  very  reliable  in  the  light  of  subsequent  research,  have  been 
reported  by  W.  Grube  in  Globus. 

8.1.3.  Collection  by  trained  ethnographers  in  the  20th  century.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  collection  of  material  on  shamanism  has  to  an  increasing 
extent  been  in  the  hands  of  trained  ethnographers.  Apart  from  private  re¬ 
searchers,  the  most  notable  of  which,  apart  from  the  Russians,  have  been 
Finns  and  Hungarians  interested  in  their  related  tribes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  biggest  resources  have  been  invested  in  study 
of  Siberia  by  the  ethnography,  linguistics  and  archaeological  sections  of 
the  Russian,  later  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Science.  The  tremendous  cultural 
change  that  has  taken  place  this  century,  the  seeds  of  which  had  already 
been  sown  and  which  gained  impetus  under  the  influence  of  the  post-revolut¬ 
ionary  political-societal  reforms,  crushed  shamanism.  A  tradition  no  longer 
with  any  meaning  is  vanishing,  and  the  field  work  that  could  in  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  century  be  done  in  living  and,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  community,  functional  contexts  has  become  the  recording  of  the  last 
fragments  of  information  on  a  dying  cultural  tradition. 

Not  long  after  the  above  scholars  of  Yakut  shamanism  came  the  research 
work  of  Troshchanskiy,  the  results  of  which  are  crystallized  in  the  work 
“Development  of  the  Black  Religion  among  the  Yakuts”  (1902).  As  a  source 
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book  this  treatise,  with  its  associations  with  the  evolutionist  research  tradition, 
has  nevertheless  become  better  known,  perhaps  above  all  for  its  wide  scope 
and  its  information  on  the  spirit  system  of  the  Yakuts.  Stadling  assesses  Trosh- 
chanskiy’s  “Development  of  the  Black  Religion”  as  interesting,  but  at  the 
same  time  regrets  that  in  concentrating  on  the  Yakuts  the  author  enlightens 
us  only  on  the  religious-cultural  connections  of  the  Yakuts  and  the  Mongol- 
Tatars  and  pays  no  attention  at  all  to  influences  from  the  Evenks.19  This  is 
understandable  when  we  remember  that  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
there  was  still  not  much  reliable  information  on  Evenk  shamanism  available. 
Further  Yakut  experts  deserving  mention  are  Pekarskiy  and  Vasil’yev,  who 
specialized  in  describing  the  garb  and  paraphernalia  of  the  shaman  (Pe¬ 
karskiy- Vasil’yev  1910  and  Vasil’yev  1910) 20,  A.  A.  Popov  (Popov  1949), 
and  the  collector  and  translator  of  the  oral  tradition  connected  with  shamanism 
G.  V.  Ksenofontov.  Ksenofontov’s  collections  “Legends  and  tales  of  shamans 
among  the  Yakuts,  Buryats  and  Evenks”,  which  appeared  in  Moscow  in 
1930  and  the  first  part  of  which  had  been  published  in  Irkutsk  in  1928  under 
the  name  “Legends  of  the  shamans”,  constitutes  a  unique  source  when  studying 
the  shamanic  outlook  on  life  and  the  initiation  period  of  the  shaman  among 
the  Yakuts,  but  also  among  the  Buryats  and  the  Evenks.21  The  work  was 
also  made  available  to  western  researchers  in  a  German  edition  with  com¬ 
ments  by  Adolf  Friedrich  and  Georg  Buddruss  published  in  1955  as  “Schama- 
nengeschichten  aus  Sibirien”,  which  further  contains  extracts  from  A.  A. 
Popov’s  collection  of  Yakut  folklore  (1936). 

Valuable  descriptive  material  is  also  contained  in  Ksenofonotov’s  second 
work  “Hrestes”  (1920);  in  addition  to  the  remarkable  deeds  of  the  shaman 
and  his  initiation  the  author  discusses  the  tradition  connected  with  the  sha¬ 
manic  cult  of  the  dead.  An  excellent  overall  picture  of  material  collected 
over  the  years  and  throwing  light  on  the  religious  life  of  the  Yakuts  is  obtained 
from  N.  A.  Alekseyev’s  study' (1975)  in  which  the  author  has,  in  tabulating 
the  information  on,  for  example,  the  names  used  for  the  spirits  by  different 
collectors,  provided  a  work  of  significance  in  source  criticism. 

Knowledge  of  the  Paleoasian  peoples  was  for  a  long  time  scant,  until 
the  results  of  far-reaching  field  observations  made  by  two  notable  ethnologists, 
W.  G.  Bogoras  and  Waldemar  Jochelson,  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
were  published  in  both  Russian  and  English.  Both  began  their  study  of 
Siberian  conditions  as  political  prisoners;  D.  M.  A.  Klementz,  known  among 
other  things  for  his  valuable  archaeological  finds  in  the  Minusa  area,  namely 
organized  a  systematic  ethnographic  research  programme  that  was  put  into 
practice  by  men  deported  to  various  regions  for  political  reasons,  such  as 
Bogoras,  Jochelson  and  Vitashevskiy.22  Later  (in  1900 — 1902)  both  Bogoras 
and  Jochelson  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  American  Yesup  North  Pacific 
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research  team  and  the  results  of  their  research  were  published  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition’s  publications  series.  W.  G.  Bogoras  was  forced  to  spend  his  period 
of  exile,  the  years  1889 — 1898,  in  Northeast  Siberia,  among  the  Chukchi 
in  the  Kolyma  region,  and  during  this  period  he  gained  a  deep  insight  into 
their  customs  and  culture.  Bogoras’  field  work  periods  fell  in  the  years  1894 — 
1896  and  1900 — 1902,  and  in  addition  to  the  Chukchi  material  he  collected 
material  on  the  Evens  and  the  Siberian  Eskimos.  Bogoras  paid  special  attention 
to  phenomena  within  the  sphere  of  shamanism,  and  e.g.  his  work  “The 
Chukchee”  (1904 — -1909)  contains  not  only  descriptions  of  seances  but  also 
interesting  observations  on  the  status  of  the  shaman  and  the  process  of  initia¬ 
tion.  In  the  nature  of  sister  publications  to  Bogoras’  monumental  account 
of  Chukchi  life  are  Jochelson’s  works  on  the  Koryaks  and  the  Yukagirs  entitled 
“The  Koryak”  (1905  and  1908)  and  “The  Yukaghir  and  the  Yukaghirized 
Tungus”  (1926).  The  account  of  Koryak  shamanism,  for  example,  dovetails 
with  Bogoras’  text,  paying  attention  only  to  phenomena  differing  from  Chukchi 
customs.  It  was  as  a  political  prisoner  that  a  third  great  Russian  scholar  of 
religion  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  L.  Shternberg,  began  his  career  as 
an  ethnographer.  As  a  young  student  he  was  banished  to  Sakhalin  for  seven 
years.23  Shternberg’s  extensive  output,  a  bibliography  of  which  is  contained 
in  e.g.  N.  I.  Gagen-Torn’s  biography  (1975),  shows  that  in  addition  to  the 
Nivkhi  (Gilyaks)  he  met  on  Sakhalin  Shternberg  also  made  a  study  of  the 
language  and  cultures  of  the  Amur  region.  The  large  general  account  that 
appeared  in  Khabarovsk  in  1933  provides  material  on  the  life  of  the  community 
and  also  an  abundance  of  information  on  the  religion  and  oral  tradition  of 
these  peoples.24  Shternberg’s  notable  collections  of  material  published  in 
English  and  German  include  “The  tribes  of  the  Amur  River”  appearing 
in  the  series  of  the  Yesup  North  Pacific  Expedition  in  1900  and  the  large 
paper  “Die  Religion  der  Giljaken”  published  in  the  “Archiv  fur  Religion- 
wissenschaft”  series,  though  better  known  are  his  shortish  articles,  such  as 
“Der  Adlerkult  bei  den  Volkern  Sibiriens”  (1930)  and  “Die  Auserwahlung 
im  sibirischen  Schamanismus”  (1935).  Shternberg  has  been  regarded  above 
all  as  the  pioneer  of  social  ethnography,  and  the  so-called  ’developer  of  the 
Leningrad  school  of  ethnography’.25  As  director  of  the  Ethnographic  Museum 
and  a  lecturer  at  the  University  he  did  in  fact  have  a  chance  to  exert  an 
inspiring  influence  on  a  large  rising  generation  of  researchers.  The  religious 
life  of  the  Amur  region  has  been  admirably  recorded  by  Ivan  A.  Lopatin 
also,  who  made  a  special  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  Nanays  (Goldies) 
and  the  Orochi.26 

The  Finno-Ugrian  peoples  of  Western  Siberia,  the  Mansi  and  the  Khants 
(Voguls,  Ostyaks),  have  been  an  object  of  interest  to  Finnish  and  Hungarian 
scholars  in  particular,  and  especially  around  the  turn  of  the  century  numerous 
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study  visits  were  made  to  the  areas  inhabited  by  these  peoples,  the  primary 
aim  often  being  to  collect  linguistic  material,  but  they  also  produced  in¬ 
formation  on  popular  belief.  The  reports  of  journeys  by  Finns  Artturi  Kan- 
nisto,  U.  T.  Sirelius  and  K.  F.  Karjalainen  were  published  in  the  journals 
of  the  Finnish-Ugrian  Society  between  1900  and  1908,  in  other  words  im¬ 
mediately,  whereas  their  publications  of  material  sometimes  had  to  wait 
decades  before  coming  to  light.  Thus,  for  example,  Artturi  Kannisto’s  six- 
volume  work  “Wogulische  Volksdichtung”,  which  also  contains  texts  on 
shamanism  and  the  cults  of  the  Voguls,  was  edited  by  Matti  Liimola  and 
published  between  the  years  1951  and  1963.  Likewise  Kannisto’s  material 
on  Vogul  mythology  did  not  appear  until  1958,  edited  by  E.  A.  Virtanen 
and  Matti  Liimola.  K.  F.  Karjalainen  drew  on  his  own  observations  and 
collections  of  material  in  writing  his  extensive  study  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  Mansi  and  the  Khants  (Karjalainen  1918).  Due  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the  note  apparatus  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  say  which  facts  are  based 
on  his  own  observations  and  which  have  been  passed  down  from  earlier  travel 
reports  —  a  problem  of  source  criticism  that  places  the  reader  in  search  of 
reliable  information  on  his  guard  in  glancing  through  this  otherwise  com¬ 
mendable  work.  Among  the  Hungarian  scholars  mention  must  above  all 
be  made  of  Bernat  Munkacsi,  whose  publications  (Munkacsi  1892 — 1921, 
1899  and  1900)  present  information  collected  not  only  by  himself  but  also 
by  the  great  Hungarian  Finno-Ugrist  working  among  the  Ugrian  peoples 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  Antal  Reguly. 

Shamanism  among  the  neighbours  of  the  Ugrians,  the  Yenisey  Ostyaks 
or  Kets,  is  dealt  with  by  V.  J.  Anuchin  in  his  work  appearing  in  1914,  the 
background  and  reliability  of  which  are  pictured  by  Pater  Wilhelm  Schmidt 
as  follows:  “Anuchin  carried  out  his  research  among  the  Yeniseys  by  order 
of  the  Russian  Committee  for  the  Exploration  of  Central  and  East  Asia 
in  the  years  1905—1908.  Before,  during  and  even  after  the  expedition 
he  was  constantly  supported  and  guided  by  the  advice  of  such  eminent 
researchers  as  W.  Radloff  and  L.  J.  Shternberg,  likewise  in  the  present 
account  of  his  research  results,  as  Anuchin  himself  acknowledges  in  the 
foreword.  Thus  this  presentation  can  surely  be  taken  as  reliable,  and  it  is 
made  even  more  valuable  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  account  of  the  religion 
—  for  at  that  time  this  was  understood  by  the  word  ’shamanism’  —  of  the 
Yeniseys.”27  Kai  Donner,  who  during  his  travels  in  Siberia28  studied  not 
only  the  Samoyeds  but  also  the  Kets,  took  a  different  view  of  Anuchin’s 
reliability.  He  states  that  a  Ket  authority  on  language  who  was  not  himself 
a  shaman  was  able  to  give  him  broader  and  more  detailed  answers  to  his 
questions  about  shamanism  than  are  contained  in  Anuchin’s  book.  Donner 
also  accuses  Anuchin  of  false  interpretations  and  misunderstandings  as  a 
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consequence  of  his  poor  command  of  the  language,  both  in  orthography  and 
the  way  matters  are  presented.29 

Following  in  M.  A.  Castren’s  tracks  as  scholars  investigating  the  Samoyed 
tribes  were  the  Finnish  researchers  Kai  Donner  and  T.  V.  Lehtisalo,  who 
edited,  among  other  things,  Castren’s  anthologies  of  shamanic  songs  “Samo- 
jedische  Volksdichtung”  (1940)  and  “Samojedische  Sprachmaterialen  gesam- 
melt  von  M.  A.  Castren  und  T.  Lehtisalo”  (1960).  Lehtisalo,  whose  major 
sources  for  his  extensive  output  on  the  Nentsy  (Yurak  Samoyeds)  and  their 
oral  tradition  and  religion  were  “Entwurf  einer  Mythologie  der  Jurak- 
Samojeden”  (1924)  and  “Juraksamojedische  Volksdichtung”  (1947),  gives  a 
versatile  account  of  the  rite  technique  of  the  shaman,  songs  and  also  mytho¬ 
logy.  Kai  Donner  concentrated  on  the  Selkup  Samoyeds  in  particular  and 
in  his  travel  books  (1915  and  1933)  also  makes  a  broad  examination  of  the 
phenomena  embraced  by  shamanism.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
on  shamanism  are  by  A.  A.  Popov,  who  also  studied  Yakut  shamanism  and 
edited  a  bibliography  of  shamanic  research  anthologies  compiled  among 
the  Nganasans  or  the  Tavgis.  Popov  carefully  interviewed  the  shamans 
of  this  Samoyed  group,  who  adhered  more  strictly  to  the  old  tradition  than 
the  Nentsy,  and  made  detailed  notes  on,  for  example,  their  initiation  visions 
(Popov  1936,  1968).  Apart  from  Popov  the  later  generation  of  Soviet  scholars 
is  represented  by  the  couple  G.  N.  Prokof’yev  and  E.  D.  Prokof’yeva,  who 
have  published  material  on  the  Selkups  (Prokof’yev  1930  and  Prokof’yeva 
1949)  and  the  Entsy  (Prokof’yeva  1953  and  1955).  Prokof’yeva  has  become 
known  chiefly  for  her  studies  of  the  shaman’s  garb  and  paraphernalia,30 
and  a  description  of  the  Entsy  shaman’s  garb  has  also  been  published  in 
English  (Prokof’yeva  1963). 

Research  into  the  shamanism  of  the  Turkish-related  peoples  in  the  Altaic 
region,  already  relatively  well  known  thanks  to  Verbitskiy  and  Radloff, 
was  continued  by  a  pupil  of  Radloff’s,  A.  V.  Anokhin.  His  field  journey 
fell  in  the  years  1910 — 1912.  Publication  of  the  results  was,  however,  some¬ 
what  slow  due  to  the  war31,  and  not  until  1924  did  his  main  work,  on  Altaic 
shamanism,  come  to  light.32  Anokhin’s  best-known  contemporary  as  a  student 
of  the  shamanism  of  the  Turkish  peoples  was  S.  E.  Malov,  whose  articles 
were  published  in  Zhivaya  Starina  (Malov  1909)  and  Etnografiya,  the  journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Museum  (Malov  1918).  In  the  1930s  and  1940s 
Altaic  investigation  was  continued  by  the  younger  generation  of  Soviet  scholars 
and  for  example  N.  P.  Dyrenkova  produces  interesting  information  on  the 
initiation  period  and  the  making  of  a  shaman  in  two  articles  (Dyrenkova 
1930  and  1949).  As  the  arranger  of  numerous  research  expeditions  L.  P. 
Potapov  specialized  in  studies  of  the  shaman’s  equipment,  particularly  the 
forms  of  drums  (Potapov  1934,  1947,  1949). 
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The  shamanism  practised  by  the  widely  spread  Evenk  tribes,  of  which 
relatively  little  was  known  for  a  long  time,  became  known  through  the  far- 
reaching  studies  of  two  notable  ethnologists,  S.  M.  Shirokogoroff  and  A.  F. 
Anisimov.  Shirokogoroff ’s  chief  work  “Psychomental  Complex  of  the  Tungus” 
appeared  in  1935  and  its  rich  and  diverse  ethnological  material  was  collected 
among  the  eastern  Evenks  and  Manchus.  The  author  paid  special  attention 
to  shamanism  and  the  work  in  fact  includes  numerous  descriptions  of  seances. 
Anisimov,  on  the  other  hand,  operated  chiefly  in  the  Podkamennaya  Tunguska 
area  among  the  western  Evenks.  In  addition  to  his  numerous  articles  he 
entered  his  observations  in  his  more  extensive  work  dealing  with  the  religion 
of  the  Evenks  and  its  development  (Anisimov  1958).  Appearing  in  English 
are  Anisimov’s  articles  “The  Shaman’s  Tent  of  the  Evenks  and  the  Origin 
of  the  Shamanistic  Rite”  and  “The  Cosmological  Concepts  of  the  Peoples 
of  the  North”,  both  in  collections  “Studies  in  Siberian  Shamanism”  (1963, 
cf.  also  1959)  edited  by  Henry  N.  Michael. 

8.2.  Choice  of  research  material  and  its  application  to  the  theoretical  goals  of  the 
research.  Typical  of  the  earlier  general  treatises  on  Siberian  shamanism  was 
their  comparative  approach,  in  the  course  of  which  some  part  or  parts  of 
the  phenomenal  complex  were  singled  out  for  examination.  In  particular 
the  phenomenologists  have  had  a  tendency  to  take  elements  of  a  belief  complex 
out  of  context  for  regional  or  supracultural  comparisons.  The  examination 
of  forms  and  structures,  the  shaping  of  ideal  types,  etc.  likewise  typical  of 
phenomenological  research  has  diverted  attention  away  from  the  processual 
side  of  ritual  behaviour  to  the  registration  of  its  static  features.  In  analysing 
the  extent  of  various  features  over  wide  areas  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  placing  them  in  their  ethnohistorical  context,  i.e.  the  shamanic  complex 
has  been  examined  in  isolation  from  its  cultural  and  social  background. 
Similarly,  in  studies  of  some  small  area  in  which  shamanism  has  been  examined 
as  part  of  the  culture  of  a  specific  ethnic  group  researchers  have  most  often 
been  satisfied  with  looking  into  the  various  manifestations  of  some  sub¬ 
element  of  the  phenomenal  complex. 

8.2.1.  Research  method  determining  the  choice  of  material.  Thinking  of  the  position 
of  the  shaman  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  normal  and  the 
supranormal  it  is  clear  that  our  interest  turns  to  the  realisation  of  this  role 
of  medium  in  actual  living  situations.  The  technical  execution  of  the  shaman’s 
task  of  mediator,  as  an  ecstatic  picking  of  roles,  the  internalization  of  these 
roles  and  finally  the  relinquishing  of  them,  can  be  studied  only  by  observing 
real  performances.  Likewise  the  reactions  of  the  shaman’s  principals,  i.e. 
the  representatives  of  the  community,  only  come  out  in  their  actualization 
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context.  The  central  objects  of  research  are  thus  the  shamanic  seances,  the 
rite  performances.  Since  these  rites  are  a  concrete  manifestation  of  shamanism, 
this  is  one  way  of  examining  not  only  the  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy  but 
also  the  construction  of  the  rite  on  the  basis  of  the  belief  system  of  the  ethnic 
group  in  question,  and  in  the  final  analysis  - — -  as  belief  systems  constitute 
an  organic  part  of  the  culture  of  the  given  ethnic  groups  —  the  factors  that 
have  influenced  the  existence  of  the  shamanic  complex. 

This  being  the  case,  the  analysis  cannot  be  approached  in  the  manner 
of  the  phenomcnologists  from  a  transcultural  perspective;  instead,  the  sha¬ 
manic  complex,  its  inner  dynamics  and  implications,  must  be  viewed  within 
specific  cultural  frames  of  reference.  By  investigating  individual  rite  per¬ 
formances  as  manifestations  of  the  shamanic  complex  of  the  given  group  we 
can  at  the  same  time  throw  light  on  both  the  psychophysical  process  of  the 
shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy  and  the  special  and  typical  features  of  the 
shamanic  system.  Similarly  the  gaining  of  the  status  of  shaman,  the  inter¬ 
nalization  of  the  tradition,  and  in  particular  the  experiences  and  ritual 
functions  acting  as  the  milestones  to  the  initiation  period,  are  best  localized 
through  examination  of  the  experiences  of  individual  shamans  on  the  basis 
of  the  overall  structure  of  the  shamanic  complex  peculiar  to  the  ethnic  group 
in  question. 

A  method  a)  examining  individual  rite  situations  or  supranormal  ex¬ 
periences  b)  placed  in  time  and  place,  i.e.  their  cultural  contexts,  c)  as  entities 
manifesting  the  shamanic  complex  is  employed  to  aim  at  a  synthetic  view 
by  way  of  analysis.  The  method  of  analysis  could  be  described  as  intracultural ; 
in  this  case  the  mode  of  examination  should  be  comprehensive  and,  despite 
its  systematic  nature,  as  flexible  and  unmechanical  as  possible.  Intraculturalism 
should  not,  however,  be  interpreted  as  particularism:  the  observation  of 
conformities  and  the  use  of  a  systematic  analysis  apparatus  also  permit  inter- 
cultural  comparison.  Due  to  its  nature  the  method  of  analysis  permits  the 
examination  of  the  qualitative  differences  between  the  shamanic  systems  of 
various  cultures,  in  place  of  quantitative  comparison. 

8.2.2.  Choice  of  items  for  analysis.  The  practical  application  of  the  above 
principles  is  not  entirely  free  of  problems  when  the  object  for  research  is  a 
traditional  phenomenon  now  extinct.  Although  few  forms  of  tradition  have 
been  recorded  with  such  enthusiasm  as  Siberian  shamanism,  the  factual 
material  available  is  nevertheless  fragmentary  and  deficient.  On  first  making 
acquaintance  with  the  material  I  above  all  looked  out  for  documents  and 
ethnographic  descriptions  that  were  as  broad  and  diverse  as  possible,  and 
that  were  compiled  by  trained  eye-witnesses.  The  factual  information  on 
shamanism  falls  into  three  classes  that  are  first  of  all  interesting  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  research  set-up ;  secondly  they  are  suitable  as  a  basis  for 
research  as  regards  their  collecting  activity  and  the  intensity  of  their  note 
entries.  These  are:  1)  accounts  of  shamanic  seances,  2)  personal  accounts  by  shamans 
of  visions  during  their  initiation  period  and  3)  the  songs  sung  during  a  shamanic  seance. 
Since  I  wish  in  this  study  to  throw  light  on  the  functioning  of  shamanism 
in  its  community,  the  status  of  the  shaman,  roles,  his  ecstatic  role-taking 
technique  and  the  outlining  of  the  structure  of  the  seance  on  the  basis  of 
this  role-taking  technique,  along  with  the  process  leading  to  the  attaining  of 
the  status  of  shaman,  I  decided  to  seek  the  central  objects  of  my  analyses, 
nucleus  accounts,  among  the  first  two  classes  of  material.  These  nucleus  accounts 
were  to  be  reliable  and  detailed.  This  latter  factor  would  guarantee  that  as 
many  factors  as  possible  important  to  the  study  would  be  covered. 

The  shamanic  initiatory  vision,  however  well  it  may  illuminate  the  process 
of  assimilating  the  tradition,  does  not  say  everything  about  becoming  a 
shaman,  nor  does  a  seance,  however  well  it  may  be  suited  to  the  determination 
of  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  role-taking  technique,  say  everything  about  the 
cognitive  system  or  social  significance  of  the  shamanism  in  question.  It  was 
clear  that  an  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  situations  described 
would  be  successful  only  if  plenty  of  background  information  on  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  shamanism  in  the  culture  in  question  were  available.  The  choice 
of  nucleus  accounts  was  thus  guided  by  keeping  a  watch  on  three  factors: 
1)  the  internal  representativeness  of  the  material,  2)  the  contextual  representativeness 
of  the  material  and  3)  the  regional-cultural  representativeness  of  the  material. 
The  internal  representativeness  of  the  material  refers  above  all  to  the  features 
of  the  nucleus  accounts  but  naturally  also  to  the  other  data  exploited  in 
the  research:  authenticity,  reliability,  etc.  The  contextual  representativeness 
in  turn  requires  that  in  addition  to  the  nucleus  account  there  must  be  back¬ 
ground  information  available  on  the  shamanic  practices  of  the  culture  in 
question,  for  use  as  a  basis  in  constructing  a  context  round  the  nucleus  account, 
thus  permitting  a  comprehensive  approach.  In  other  words  the  quantity 
and  nature  of  the  information  obtainable  had  to  be  such  that  it  would  permit 
analysis  functional  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  research  set-up.  The  ethno¬ 
graphic  and  folkloristic  material  collections  gradually  accumulated  seem 
to  display  one  unavoidable  property  standing  in  the  way  of  or  even  harmful 
to  more  extensive  analyses:  a  lack  of  systematicism.  Thus  in  placing  myself 
at  the  mercy  of  the  material  in  constructing  cases  I  decided  that  the  demand 
for  contextual  representativeness  would  be  satisfied  if  the  material  available 
were  sufficient  to  illustrate  at  least  some  of  the  points  important  to  the  research. 
Working  thus  within  the  confines  of  the  material  the  various  component 
problems  of  the  research  are  weighted  differently  in  the  analyses  of  various 
cases.  The  demand  for  regional-cultural  representativeness  of  the  material 
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refers  to  the  attempt  to  choose  the  cases  for  analysis  so  that  their  regional 
and  cultural  distribution  would  cover  as  much  of  Siberian  shamanism  as 
possible.  Due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  material  it  was  in  this  case  impossible 
to  reach  a  perfect  situation.  In  the  final  comparisons  I  have  had  to  rely  on 
general  information  provided  by  former  research  in  the  case  of  those  cultures 
for  which  there  are  no  precise  analyses. 

Van  Velsen  has  pointed  out  that  the  publicizing  of  case  material  illustrates 
studies  and  also  increases  the  reader’s  chances  of  assessing  the  reliability  of 
the  research  results.33  Thus  the  central  material,  the  nucleus  accounts,  chosen 
as  the  basis  for  the  research  is  presented  as  it  is  in  the  source  literature,34 
provided  with  analysis  signa.  Where  necessary  any  supplementary  material 
is  presented  in  the  commentaries  aiming  at  the  analysis  of  details.  The  criteria 
used  in  assessing  the  representativeness  of  these  nucleus  accounts  are  as  follows: 

1 )  internal  representativeness 

a)  authenticity  of  an  event: 

reason  for  event,  time,  place  and  background  to  those  taking  part  must 
be  clear 

b)  authenticity  of  description: 

description  by  an  eye-witness,  preferably  an  observer  with  a  training 
in  ethnography,  or  personal  report  by  a  shaman 

c)  detail  of  description : 

description  must  include  observations  illustrating  all  levels  of  the  ritual 
performance  (verbal,  motor,  material,  etc.) 

d)  accuracy  of  description: 

ability  of  reporter  to  distinguish  and  record  changes  in  voice  production 
and  movements  in  the  course  of  the  shaman’s  operations,  audience’s 
reactions,  etc. 

2)  contextual  representativeness 

a)  possibility  of  obtaining  additional  information: 

must  be  sufficient  relevant  material  available  on  the  shamanic  phenomena 
of  the  culture  in  question 

b)  possibility  of  checking  how  typical  facts  are: 

using  parallel  descriptions  it  should  be  possible  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
description  is  typical 

c)  possibility  of  checking  the  reliability  of  facts: 

should  be  data  collected  by  more  than  one  person  on]  the  shamanic 
phenomena  of  the  culture  in  question 

3)  regional-cultural  representativeness 35 

a)  cases  chosen  so  that  the  major  ethnic  groups  in  Siberia  are  at  least  re¬ 
presented 

b)  cases  chosen  so  that  community  and  cultural  forms  are  represented 

c)  allowance  also  made  for  regional-ecological  distribution 
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8.2.3.  Applicability  oj  the  material  to  the  theoretical  goals  of  the  research.  The 
student  forced  to  rely  on  material  other  than  that  collected  for  his  own  purposes 
has  to  a  very  great  extent  to  take  the  limitations  placed  by  the  material  into 
consideration.  I  his  in  fact  applies  to  all  study  of  traditions  based  on  archives 
and  literature.  The  problem  becomes  not  —  as  in  work  based  on  field  study 
—  how  to  find  the  right  answers  to  one’s  questions,  but  rather  to  find  the 
right  questions  to  which  just  this  material  will  provide  an  answer.  Matti 
Sarmela  has  debated  the  problems  facing  the  social  and  cultural  anthro¬ 
pologist  basing  his  research  on  archive  material.  He  stresses  that  in  assessing 
the  problems  of  validity  resulting  from  archives  and  literary-based  material 
the  starting  point  must  be  the  suitability  of  the  material  for  the  general 
theoretical  goals  of  the  research.  This  is  possible  only  by  recognizing  the 
aims  according  to  which  collection  is  organized.36  This  point  is  especially 
important  in  deliberating  the  nature  of  the  material  on  Siberian  shamanism. 
The  trained  collectors  have  been  predominantly  ethnologists  whose  interest 
has  naturally  been  primarily  in  the  material  manifestations  of  shamanism. 
The  biggest  shortcoming  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  research  has,  in 
gathering  material  on  shamanism,  been  the  scarceness  of  observers  above 
all  social-psychologically  or  psychologically  oriented.  An  exception  such 
as  S.  M.  Shirokogoroff’s  work  “The  Psychomental  Complex  of  the  Tungus” 
shows  what  results  could  have  been  reached  along  this  road. 

In  assessing  the  empirical  validity  of  the  research  material  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  functioning  of  shamanic  institutions  is  approached 
from  two  completely  different  levels.  The  microlevel  comprising  intracultural 
analyses  is  used  as  a  basis  for  aiming  at  broader  comparisons,  i.e.  a  sort  of 
macrolevel  analysis.  Thinking  of  the  empirical  validity  of  material  this  leads 
to  two  quite  separate  problem  fields:  1)  what  is  the  value  of  the  material 
selected  for  rite  process  analysis  with  an  eye  to  the  goals  of  the  research  and 
2)  in  what  way  and  supplemented  by  what  do  these  microlevel  analyses 
provide  a  basis  for  broader  conclusions?  The  first  question  is  felt  most  acutely 
in  the  goals  of  research  demanding  assessment  of  the  measurement  of  the 
role-taking  of  the  shaman,  and  in  general  the  physical  behaviour  of  the 
shaman.  It  must  without  fail  be  pointed  out  that  the  research  material  is 
not  the  best  possible  for  the  purpose  in  question.  The  ideal  situation  would 
naturally  be  an  observation  situation  in  the  field  in  which  a  group  of  several 
observers  could,  using  various  technical  aids,  such  as  films,  photographs 
and  sound  tapes,  record  forms  of  ritual  behaviour.  Jane  Belo’s  accounts 
of  the  Bali  trance  technique,  for  example,  show  the  accuracy  that  can  be 
achieved  in  this  way.37  But  the  student  of  Siberian  shamanism  has  only 
two  possibilities:  either  he  tries  to  exploit  the  potential  of  the  material  available 
or  he  gives  up  altogether.  However,  the  descriptions  of  shamanizing  seances 
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do  not  leave  the  student  of  the  shaman’s  role-taking  technique  completely 
helpless.  Since  communication  with  the  spirits  is  the  central  theme  of  a 
seance,  describing  it  has  also  been  the  object  of  most  interest  among  reporters. 
I  have  attempted  to  avoid  the  hurdles  caused  by  the  shortcomings  of  the 
material  firstly  by  devising  an  analysis  system  starting  from  role  theory  and 
making  allowance  for  the  limitations  of  descriptions,  and  secondly  by  paying 
special  attention  to  the  internal  and  contextual  representativeness  of  the 
material  chosen  for  analysis.  The  second  question,  concerning  comparison, 
may  be  answered  by  saying  that  the  observation  of  an  individual  ritual  event 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  shamanic  complex  of  a  given  ethnic  group  implies 
drawing  on  the  knowledge  of  shamanism  of  the  whole  group  in  question. 
Thus  in  practical  research  the  representativeness  of  the  material  does  not 
present  a  problem.  Here  we  are  specifically  concerned  with  qualitative 
comparison  of  the  shamanic  complexes  of  different  cultures.  The  difficulties 
again  lie  in  the  shortcomings  of  the  material,  and  where  they  are  insuperable 
all  that  remains  is  the  presentation  of  probabilities. 

The  construction  of  cases  using  material  from  various  sources  and  the 
application  of  the  above  criteria  for  representativeness  demand  particularly 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  source  criticism.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter 
the  thorough  study  of  which  would  lead  to  extensive  debate  I  shall  condense 
the  source  criticism  aspects  important  as  regards  this  research  into  the  following 
reference  list: 


A.  Why  have  the  forms  of  shamanism  been  observed  and  to  what  purpose  has  the  ma¬ 
terial  subsequently  been  published?  The  material  on  Siberian  shamanism 
is  extremely  heterogeneous,  comprising  the  observations  of  chance  tra¬ 
vellers,  missionaries,  political  prisoners,  new  settlers  and  finally  research- 
oriented  reporters.  The  recording  of  shamanism  for  research  purposes 
has  been  primarily  in  the  interests  of  ethnologists,  but  students  of  religion 
and  folklore  have  also  helped  to  collect  material. 

B.  Background  of  the  collector:  In  debating  the  source  criticism  value  of  the 
material  the  decisive  factors  are  the  nature  or  lack  of  training  of  the 
collector,  his  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  cultures  in  the  area,  his 
recognition  of  his  main  objects  and  any  theoretical  views  he  may  have 
influencing  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the  material. 

C.  Working  methods  and  means  of  publication  of  material  by  the  collector:  The  source 
value  of  the  description  rises  if  we  know  the  external  conditions  of  the 
field  work,  the  collector’s  working  methods  and  principles  for  publishing 
his  material,  e.g.  the  sorts  of  facts  on  which  the  collector  bases  his  general¬ 
izing  claims,  where  the  information  published  is  based  on  the  collector’s 
own  observations,  the  use  of  key  informers  (cf.  language  guides),  etc. 
In  the  case  of  trained  ethnographers,  such  as  W.  Bogoras  and  W.  Jochel- 
son,  facts  such  as  these  often  come  out  indirectly  in  the  material  publica¬ 
tions  themselves,  unless  they  have  been  clearly  stated  at  the  very  start, 
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as  with  e.g.  S.  M.  Shirokogoroff.  Travel  diaries  or  field  reports  are  also 
useful  aids  in  settling  these  questions. 

D.  The  problem  of  missing  facts:  The  biggest  problem  of  non-systematic  col¬ 
lection  work  concerns  the  gaps  in  information.  The  fact  that  there  is 
no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  phenomenon  in  a  specific 
area  does  not  prove  that  the  phenomenon  does  not  in  practice  exist. 
The  person  dealing  with  a  phenomenal  complex  such  as  shamanism  can 
to  some  extent  make  deductions  placing  him  on  the  tracks  of  a  fact, 
namely  by  observing  1)  the  existence  of  functional  alternatives  and  2) 
the  existence  of  phenomena  in  functional  relationship  to  the  missing 
phenomenon. 

E.  The  comparability  of  various  sources:  It  is  typical  of  the  source  material 
on  Siberian  shamanism  that  the  sources  analysing  the  practices  in  a 
specific  area  fall  in  different  decades  or  even  different  centuries.  In  dis¬ 
covering  the  typical  forms  of  shamanism  of  some  ethnic  group  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  period  when  information  on  shamanism  was 
collected  coincided  with  accelerating  socio-cultural  changes,  and  that 
these  changes  very  obviously  affected  the  development  of  shamanism 
among  the  given  groups.  Comparisons  are  further  made  difficult  by  the 
indefinite  references  to  regional  or  ethnic  units  appearing  in  the  older 
sources  in  particular.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  source  criticism  is  precisely 
the  elimination  of  such  misleading  historical-geographical  factors. 

F.  Lifting  of  facts  from  one  source  to  another:  Mutual  borrowing  and  the  un¬ 
critical  use  of  older  texts  makes  the  use  of,  in  particular,  source  literature 
with  a  deficient  reference  system  difficult.  The  wandering  of  unreliable 
and  even  false  facts  from  one  work  to  another  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
situations  such  as  this. 


C.  EXAMINATION  OF  SHAMANIZING  SEANCES 
AND  INITIATORY  VISIONS 


9.  SHAMANIZING  AMONG  THE  KORKODON  YUKAGIRS 

9.1.  Background.  The  Yukagirs,  one  of  the  Paleo- Asian  peoples,  fall  into 
two  groups  linguistically,  geographically  and  ethnographically :  the  nomadic 
reindeer-herders  living  between  the  Indigirka  and  the  Kolyma,  and  the 
hunters  and  fishermen  living  around  the  Upper  Kolyma  and  its  tributaries. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Yukagirs  did  not  constitute  a  united 
community.  Those  of  the  Upper  Kolyma  lived  alongside  Yakuts,  while 
the  tundra  Yukagirs  had  as  their  neighbours  the  Lamuts,  Chukchi,  Yakuts 
and  Russian  settlers.  At  the  census  of  1926 — 1927  there  were  443  Yukagirs. 
This  people,  formerly  covering  a  wider  area,  had  dwindled  to  only  a  few 
members  under  pressure  from  the  Evenks  and  Yakuts  and  been  forced  to 
withdraw  to  the  east  from  its  homeland,  formerly  extending  as  far  as  Lena.1 
In  the  19th  century  the  population  was  further  reduced  by  repeated  epidemics 
and  continual  hunger  following  the  disappearance  of  game.2  Hunting  wild 
deer  was  the  Yukagirs’  chief  economic  activity,  and  joint  hunts  were  held 
at  the  time  of  the  deer’s  annual  migration.  Reindeer-breeding  was  a  late 
loan  assimilated  from  the  Evenks  and  never  took  on  major  proportions. 
For  example,  the  Yukagirs  of  the  Upper  Kolyma  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century,  when  most  of  the  material  on  Yukagir  shamanism  was  collected, 
were  nomadic  hunters  and  fishermen.3  As  the  deer  vanished  the  hunting 
of  animals  with  furs  that  could  be  traded  gained  in  significance  and  main¬ 
tained  a  mobile  way  of  life.  The  population  of  about  1 80  comprised  people 
remaining  from  former  larger  clans  and  Even  clans  that  had  merged  with 
the  Yukagirs.  The  basic  social  unit  was  usually  a  camp  or  village  of  related 
families  that  displayed  many  survivals  of  primitive-communal  relations4, 
such  as  the  division  of  the  catch  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 
This  collective  element  remained  particularly  in  the  case  of  hunting,  whereas 
in  fishing  it  was  not  so  evident.  Every  family  fished  in  the  area  allotted  to  it.5 

Waldemar  Jochelson  undertook  expeditions  among  the  Yukagirs  in  1895 — 
1896  and  1901 — 1902  and  published  a  large  amount  of  material  on  such 
aspects  as  religion.  He  described  the  ethnic  religion  of  the  Yukagirs  at  the 
time  of  his  study  as  follows:  “The  modern  religious  concepts  of  the  Yukaghir 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  here  are  no  more  than  a  vague  shadow  or 
a  faded  image  of  their  ancient  religion.  Russian  influence  has  transformed 
the  religious  life  of  the  Yukaghir  to  such  an  extent  that  their  primitive  religion 
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in  its  entirety  is  irretrievably  lost  to  us.  Some  aspects  of'  their  religious  con¬ 
ceptions  were  to  a  degree  influenced  by  the  Yakut  and  the  Tungus.”6  In 
addition  to  other  aspects  of  religious  life  Yukagir  shamanism  has,  under 
pressure  from  neighbouring  peoples,  lost  its  former  characteristics  and  been 
influenced  in  particular  by  the  Evenks  and  the  Yakuts.  Even  more  injurious 
to  the  shamanic  tradition  was  the  missionary  work  conducted  by  the  Orthodox 
church,  as  a  result  of  which  the  shamanic  spirits  were  degraded  to  the  level 
of  devils.7  Shamanic  practice  was  not,  however,  completely  dead  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  in  cases  of  emergency  the  new  Russian  settlers 
would  turn  to  the  shaman  for  help. 

Jochelson  mentions  that  the  shaman,  in  the  language  of  the  Yukagirs 
alma  (derived  from  the  verb  ’to  do’)  or  i'rkeye  (derived  from  the  verb  ’to 
tremble’)  occupied  a  special  position  in  the  Yukagir  social  system.  He  was 
the  protector  and  priest  of  the  clan  or  a  given  family  circle.  Of  the  three 
leading  figures  in  the  clan  —  the  “old  man”  being  the  real  head  of  the  clan, 
the  “strong  man”  the  worldy  and  the  shaman  the  spiritual  advocate,  the 
shaman  was  the  second  and  most  respected  after  the  “old  man”.8  Jochelson 
describes  the  status  of  the  Yukagir  shaman  as  follows:  “The  shaman  had 
to  be  of  one  blood  with  the  original  group  of  the  clan,  and  his  duties  consisted 
in  protecting  the  clan  from  evils  and  calamities,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
spirits  and  of  magical  performances;  he  also  acted  as  intermediary  between 
the  dead  and  the  living  members  of  the  clan.  Before  any  important  event,  — 
as,  for  instance,  the  starting  of  a  journey,  —  the  old  man  invited  the  shaman 
to  perform  his  incantations  for  the  happy  outcome  of  the  undertaking,  or 
to  conduct  divinatory  rites  to  foretell  the  results  of  the  chase  or  the  war.”9 
The  Yukagir  shaman  had  a  fixed  relationship  with  his  group  of  supporters, 
the  clan  or  a  certain  circle  of  relatives,  so  he  was  not  a  professional  shaman 
in  the  modern  sense.  His  tasks  included  healing  the  sick,  guaranteeing  success 
in  hunting  and  other  sources  of  livelihood,  and  the  foretelling  and  prevention 
of  misfortunes  in  general.  With  his  ability  to  communicate  with  the  dead 
he  was  sometimes  able  to  help  in  cases  of  childlessness  by  forcing  the  dead 
to  send  the  necessary  soul  to  the  infertile  wife.  The  importance  of  the  shaman 
is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  every  clan  considered  itself  descended  from 
some  shaman.  The  status  and  duties  of  the  shaman  were  handed  down  within 
a  family.  On  the  death  of  the  shaman  his  spirits  were  passed  on  to  one  of  the 
sons,  usually  the  eldest.  While  still  living  the  father  had  initiated  his  successor 
in  the  mysteries  of  which  he  had  command.10 

Yukagir  shamanism  appears  to  have  been  firmly  linked  with  the  cult  of 
the  dead.  Even  after  his  death  the  shaman  remained  the  protector  of  the 
clan  and  he  became  an  object  of  worship.  Jochelson  surmises  that  “from 
merging  of  the  ancestor  and  the  shaman  in  one  person  there  developed  the 
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cult  of  the  shaman-ancestor”.11  The  continual  role  of  the  shaman  as  protector 
was  concretized  and  confirmed  in  the  burial  rites  of  the  shaman.  In  a  tent 
specially  reserved  for  the  purpose  the  flesh  and  bones  of  the  body  were  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  flesh  was  dried  and  later  distributed  to  the  relatives  as  amulets. 
The  drying  had  to  be  done  carefully,  for  if  the  shaman’s  flesh  were  to  putrefy 
the  relatives  would  fall  ill.  The  shaman’s  skull  came  in  for  special  treatment. 
It  was  dried,  given  a  wooden  body,  and  the  resulting  dummy  was  clad  and 
placed  in  the  house  of  the  deceased’s  children,  in  an  outside  corner.  The 
dummy  was  worshipped,  it  was  carried  on  journeys  in  a  special  box,  and 
at  meals  it  was  fed  by  throwing  a  piece  of  meat  into  the  fire  and  holding  the 
dummy  in  the  smoke.  It  was  addressed  as  xoil‘,  a  name  inherited  after  con¬ 
version  by  the  god,  icons  and  saints  of  the  Christian  faith.12  The  other  bones 
were  divided  up  among  the  relatives,  they  were  kept  “in  embroidered  covers”, 
and  they  too  were  worshipped.  The  bones  of  the  dead  shaman  were 
used,  e.g.  as  a  means  of  prophesying.  According  to  one  report  the  first 
news  of  the  coming  of  the  Russians  in  the  region  was  obtained  via 
shaman’s  bones.13 

Some  of  the  shamanic  tales  of  the  Yukagirs  describe  a  battle  between  a 
Yukagir  and  a  representative  of  a  foreign  people,  but  even  among  the  Yukagirs 
there  appear  to  have  been  shamans  of  varying  skill.14  In  addition  to  the 
alma,  the  clan  shaman,  the  Yukagirs  also  recognise  a  harmful  witch  known 
as  antaja'ye,  the  “one  who  pronounces  incantations”.15  The  alma  is  also  able 
to  cause  harm,  e.g.  to  competing  shamans  or  persons  trying  to  bring  mis¬ 
fortune  on  himself  or  relatives  under  his  protection. 

Jochelson  travelled  among  the  Korkodon  Yukagirs  for  the  first  time  in 
October  1896.  He  stayed  with  old  Samsonov.  On  enquiring  after  the  shaman 
of  the  Korkodon  region  Samsonov,  also  known  as  Nelbosh,  replied  that  they 
no  longer  had  any  shamans.  If  necessary  they  turned  to  the  Evenk  shamans, 
one  of  whom  was  his  son-in-law,  the  Evenk  Athanassy.  The  last  Yukagir 
shaman  on  the  Korkodon  had  been  Nelbosh’s  eldest  son.  Nelbosh  promised 
to  reproduce  the  healing  rite  practised  by  his  son.  On  his  return  to  the  Kor¬ 
kodon  in  1901  Jochelson  learnt  that  Nelbosh  himself  had  been  the  shaman 
of  his  clan,  but  for  fear  that  Jochelson  would  speak  to  the  priest  he  had  not 
dared  to  reveal  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Jochelson  points  out  that  this  account 
cannot  be  regarded  as  complete.  Nevertheless  it  contains  the  fundamental 
elements  of  Yukagir  shamanizing:  “such  as  the  part  of  assistant  played  by  the 
spirit  of  the  shaman’s  ancestors;  the  removal  of  the  soul,  as  a  cause  of  sickness; 
and  the  conception  of  a  subterranean  world  in  which  the  shadows  or  souls 
of  the  deceased  live  surrounded  by  groups  of  relatives,  as  they  did  on 
earth.”16 
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9.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 17 

1C:  From  the  ku'rul1,  that  is,  a  storage-house  on  high  poles  a  drum  was 
produced.  He  made  the  hat  with  fringe  out  of  reindeer  hide  which  I  gave 
to  him.  He  had  no  special  shamanistic  coat.  He  put  on  a  woman’s  coat  with 
a  fringe  and  metallic  decorations.  We  have  noted  before  that  among  the 
Yakut  also  there  were  shamans  who  wore  at  shamanistic  performances  or¬ 
dinary  women’s  coats,  instead  of  the  special  shaman’s  coat.  The  drum  was 
an  old  one,  ol  the  Koryak  type,  without  a  metallic  cross  inside. 

Samsonov  let  his  long  hair  fly  loose,  put  on  the  fringed  hat,  sat  down  on 
the  floor  on  a  reindeer  skin 

2D:  and  began  quietly  to  beat  the  drum.  Then  he  began  to  emit  sounds 
imitative  of  animals  and  birds  thus  conjuring  the  spirits  of  these  animals, 
his  protectors. 

2E:  Then  he  sang: 

“(Of)  my  tree-root,  (my)  ancestors  near  place  yourselves,  of  help  being 
from  my  side  get  up,  my  spirit-girls  xa'n.badaxce  ye'necuope  here  lead.” 
In  free  translation,  this  will  read:  “My  fore-father,  my  ancestors,  stand 
near  by  me.  In  order  to  help  me,  stand  near  me,  my  girl-spirits,  xa'n.badaxce 
and  ye'necuope,  bring  here.” 

After  this  the  shaman  again  began  to  beat  the  drum. 

3G:  Then,  with  the  assistance  of  his  helper,  he  stood  up  and,  approaching 
the  door,  opened  it  and  began  to  take  deep  breaths,  thus  breathing  in  the 
souls  of  ancestors  and  other  spirits  he  had  conjured. 

3H :  Then  he  returned  to  his  place,  again  squatted  down  on  the  skin,  shook 
the  drum  and  said: 

“My  children,  (my)  descendants,  why  us  you  torture?” 

Thus  the  spirit  of  his  fore-fathers  spoke  through  the  shaman.  Then  the  relatives 
of  the  patient,  who  were  present,  said : 

“Man  in  (a)  pool  (of)  water  drowns,  in  order  to  see  you  they  have  placed.” 
D[T]o  this  the  shaman  replied: 

“Soul  his  (of)  Kingdom  of  Shadows  on  the  way  his  went  it  appears.”  In 
free  translation  this  reads:  “The  soul  of  the  patient,  it  seems,  has  travelled 
along  the  road  to  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows.”  Thus  spoke  through  the  shaman 
the  spirit  of  the  ancestors.  The  relatives  of  the  patient,  that  is,  the  people 
present,  answered  to  this: 

“Be  strong,  strength  do  not  spare!” 

5P :  Then  the  shaman  stopped  beating  the  drum,  put  it  down  near  by, 
and  remained  motionless,  lying  on  his  stomach  on  the  reindeer  skin.  This 
meant  that  the  soul  of  the  shaman  had  left  his  body  and  through  the  drum 
as  through  a  lake,  had  descended  into  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows.  The  shaman 
lay  motionless  for  a  long  time,  and  those  present  were  waiting  for  his 
awakening.  As  to  what  becomes  of  the  soul  after  it  leaves  his  body,  Samsonov, 
after  the  performance,  told  me  the  following: 
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The  soul  of  the  shaman  accompanied  by  spirits  followed  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows.  It  reached  a  little  house  in  front  of  which 
was  a  dog  which  barked  at  the  shaman.  Then  an  old  woman,  who  guards 
the  road  to  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows,  came  out  of  the  house  and  holding 
in  her  hand  a  scraper  for  dressing  skins,  asked  the  shaman:  “Did  you  come 
forever  or  for  a  time?”  The  shaman  did  not  answer  the  old  woman,  but  said 
to  the  spirit  protectors  who  were  accompanying  him:  “Do  not  listen  to  the 
old  woman’s  words,  walk  on,  without  stopping.”  They  reached  a  river.  On 
the  bank  there  was  a  boat.  The  shaman  looked  at  the  opposite  bank  and 
saw  tents  standing  there.  Their  hide  covers  seemed  white  in  the  sunlight, 
the  inhabitants  walked  about  in  the  yard.  The  ornaments  on  their  garments 
made  a  tinkling  noise.  The  shaman  accompanied  by  his  spirit  helpers  sat 
down  in  the  boat  and  crossed  to  the  other  bank.  He  left  the  boat  and  ascended 
the  bank.  The  spirits  of  the  deceased  relatives  of  the  shaman  were  among  the 
other  shadows.  The  soul  of  the  shaman  entered  their  tent  and  there  it  saw 
the  soul  of  the  sick  man.  The  shaman  began  to  ask  the  relatives  of  the  soul 
to  give  it  up,  saying : 

“With  you  which  finds  itself  (of)  man  soul  to  take  came  (I).” 

The  relatives  did  not  want  to  give  it  up,  were  sorry  for  it.  Then  the  shaman 
with  the  help  of  his  spirits,  took  it  by  force.  In  order  to  return,  the  shaman 
inhaled  the  soul  of  the  sick  man,  and  stuffed  up  his  ear,  to  prevent  it  from 
escaping. 

5Q_:  When  the  shaman’s  soul  came  back  to  earth,  to  the  body,  which  was 
still  lying  on  the  ground  he  began  to  move  and  sang: 

“(Of)  my  sun  rays  me  drag  out.” 

But  the  shaman’s  legs  had  become  stiff,  they  would  not  bend,  and  two  virgin 
girls  who  were  present  began  to  rub  the  joints  of  the  shaman’s  legs,  to  make 
them  regain  their  former  pliability. 

5S:  After  this  the  shaman,  beating  the  drum  and  jumping,  moved  towards 
the  patient  and  said : 

“(Of)  Kingdom  of  Shadows  on  its  way  here  up  (I)  came.” 

5T:  The  shaman  approached  the  patient,  began  to  feel  about  the  sick  place, 
and  returned  to  the  patient  his  soul  that  had  escaped. 

6F :  Then  he  sang  turning  to  his  spirits: 

“Guard  soul  his,  not  to  leave.” 

61:  Then  he  began  to  beat  the  drum  joyously,  walked  from  the  patient 
towards  the  door  and  said: 

“Spirits,  in  the  yard  do  that  you  should  be  (that  is,  go  away).” 


9.3.  Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  The  change  to  the 
status  of  shaman  takes  place  along  with  the  gathering  of  the  articles  required 
in  the  seance,  the  coat,  the  hat  and  the  drum  (1C).  The  shaman’s  most 
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important  attribute,  the  drum,  is  brought  from  the  storehouse.  The  Yukagir 
name  for  the  drum  hya'lgil1,  ’lake’,  and  via  this  lake  the  shaman  was  thought 
to  descend  to  the  underworld.18  The  drum  was  thus  a  gate,  a  road  to  the 
world  of  spirits  (cf.  act  5P),  and  its  position  in  the  shamanizing  event  is 
illustrated  by  the  derivative  yalgi’n.e,  which  means  both  ’to  have  a  drum’ 
and  ’to  act  as  a  shaman’. 

Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  (2):  Nelbosh  begins  to 
actualize  the  roles  of  his  spirit-helpers,  in  the  form  of  animals  and  birds, 
by  imitating  their  sounds  (2D).  This  brief  report  does  not  state  which  species 
the  spirits  represent,  and  since  all  the  spirit-helpers  Nelbosh  later  calls  forth 
are  in  human  form,  the  call  remains  cliche-like.  On  the  other  hand  when 
we  remember  that  the  spirit-helpers  of  e.g.  the  Koryak  shaman  appeared 
sometimes  as  people  and  sometimes  as  animals,  an  illogicality  such  as  this 
may  be  only  ostensible.  In  his  brief  invocatory  song  (2E)  the  shaman  turns 
to  his  ancestors.  Nelbosh  was  the  clan’s  shaman19  and  his  son,  who  was  already 
dead,  had  also  been  a  shaman.  Since  among  the  Yukagirs  the  status  of  shaman 
is  inherited  within  a  family,  it  is  obvious  that  Nelbosh  calls  specifically  the 
ancestor  shaman.  The  soul  of  the  ancestor  shaman  was  in  fact  regarded  as 
the  Yukagir  shaman’s  most  powerful  helper.20  The  final  task  in  the  assembling 
of  the  spirits  is  the  actualization  of  the  mightiest  spirit-helper,  the  ancestor 
shaman,  and  through  him  the  roles  of  two  girl  spirits.  The  origin  of  the  sha¬ 
man’s  female  favourite  spirits,  called  a an  badaxce  and  ye'necuope,  which 
Nelbosh  cannot  in  fact  fully  explain,  bears  witness  to  the  spreading  of  north¬ 
west  Siberian  shamanism  across  national  borders.  The  former  was  probably 
a  Yakut  spirit  in  origin  and  the  latter  a  spirit-helper  of  a  Yukagir  clan.  The 
spirit-helpers  were  passed  on,  inherited  or  bought  from  one  shaman  to  another 
and  retained  their  characteristic  features.  This  could  lead  to  awkward  situa¬ 
tions.  For  example,  the  spirit-helpers  of  Nelbosh’s  Evenk  son-in-law  Athanassy 
(also  called  Ma'shka21)  spoke  Koryak,  i.e.  he  shamanized  in  the  Koryak 
language  even  though  he  did  not  normally  understand  a  word  of  this  language. 
One  phenomenon  associated  with  altered  states  of  consciousness  is  indeed 
hypermnesia,  in  which  state  a  person  is  able  to  draw  on  his  capacity  for 
memory  better  than  normal.  Athanassy’s  master,  from  whom  he  had  assi¬ 
milated  long  dialogues  and  chants  and  from  whom  he  had  inherited  his 
spirits,  had  thus  presumably  been  a  Koryak,  or  he  did  at  least  have  a  com¬ 
mand  of  the  traditional  expressions  of  the  Koryak  shaman. 

Meeting  the  spirit  - helpers  (3):  Nelbosh  does  not  mani¬ 
fest  the  arrival  of  the  spirit-helpers  by  any  special  sounds  or  movements. 
On  completing  his  invocatory  song  he  knows  they  have  arrived  and  moves 
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to  the  door.  Possession  takes  place,  and  with  it  the  first  role  change.  Nelbosh 
breathes  in  the  spirits,  after  which  the  spirit  speaks  through  his  mouth  (3G). 
At  this  stage  the  role  of  Nelbosh’s  assistant  proper  is  activated  for  the  only 
time  as  he  accompanies  the  shaman  to  the  door.  In  fact  all  those  present 
act  as  the  shaman’s  assistant,  participating  in  the  course  of  the  performance. 
It  is  of  note  that  although  Nelbosh  takes  in  all  the  spirits,  he  manifests  only 
one  of  these  counter-roles  during  the  conversation,  and  that  is  his  principal 
spirit,  the  ancestor  shaman.  Nelbosh’s  role-taking  is  so  intensive  that  we 
may  speak  of  role  indentification.  During  the  conversation  the  spirit  speaks 
through  him:  he  is  the  spirit.  The  collective,  the  relatives  of  the  sick  man,  on 
whose  behalf  Nelbosh  had  called  the  spirit,  explains  that  the  patient  needs 
help,  i.e.  converses  with  the  spirit.  Since  communication  with  supranormal 
beings  is  a  task  specifically  of  the  shaman,  we  may  imagine  the  onlookers 
as  having  taken  over  the  place  vacated  by  the  shaman,  the  role  of  shaman. 
The  function  of  the  conversation  is  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  illness. 
We  find  the  model  explanation  ’the  soul  has  left  the  body’.  The  chief  spirit 
finds  out  that  the  reason  for  the  illness  is  the  straying  of  the  patient’s  soul  on 
the  road  to  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows,  where  it  has  thus  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  dead  relatives. 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  Having  determined  the  reason 
for  the  sickness  Nelbosh  again  transfers  to  the  role  of  shaman  and  approaches 
the  climax  of  his  ecstatic  frenzy,  loss  of  consciousness  (5P).  His  movements 
were  soft  and  rhythmic  and  he  beat  his  drum  regularly  in  the  centre,  varying 
only  the  tempo.  Although  he  does  attain  complete  ecstasy  he  has  control 
of  his  movements  all  the  time,  he  for  example  places  the  drum  beside  him 
on  the  ground  and  then  lies  motionless.  According  to  Jochelson  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness  came  about  half  way  through  the  seance. 

The  most  fundamental  event  in  the  shamanizing  is  in  fact  the  journey 
in  search  of  the  soul  made  in  a  state  of  trance.  The  Yukagir  concepts  of  the 
soul  were  explained  to  Jochelson  by  old  Tulya'ch,  himself  a  shaman,  as 
follows.  “There  are  three  souls,  a'ibi.  One  of  the  a'ibi  dwells  in  the  head, 
the  second  in  the  heart,  the  third  pervades  the  entire  body.  A  man  falls 
sick,  when  the  head-a'ibi  itself  departs  for  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows,  aibiji, 
or  escapes  to  the  subterranean  world  to  its  relatives,  frightened  by  the  entrance 
into  the  body  of  an  evil  spirit  of  the  ku'kul  or  yo'ibe  category.  In  such  cases, 
however,  death  does  not  follow,  and  the  shaman  may  still  descend  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Shadows  and  bring  back  the  soul.  The  soul  of  man  significant 
for  life  is  the  second  one,  the  heart  a'ibi.  The  third  soul  throws  the  shadow 
on  the  ground.  The  dead  have  no  shadows.  When  a  person  dies,  the  head- 
a'ibi  leaves  for  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows,  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  two 
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other  souls,  Tulya'ch  could  not  say.”22  Tulya'ch’s  account  contains  an  in¬ 
teresting  combination  of  two  diagnostic  models:  the  demon  enters  the  person 
and  frightens  the  head  soul  into  escaping  to  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows.lt 
is  logical  to  assume  that  in  order  to  cure  the  patient  operations  both  to  banish 
the  demon  and  return  the  soul  are  necessary. 

Nelbosh’s  account  of  the  journey  in  search  of  the  soul,  which  he  did  not 
give  until  after  the  shamanizing  was  over,  is  interesting  both  in  itself  and 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  seance  in  illustrating  the  inner  experience  of 
the  shaman.  During  the  seance  the  shaman  again  assembles  his  knowledge 
of  the  other  world,  actualizes  the  supranormal  roles  known  to  him  and  once 
again  makes  a  dangerous  journey  to  the  underworld.  The  shaman  may 
describe  his  journey  during  the  seance  but,  as  in  this  case,  it  may  remain 
solely  as  the  shaman’s  own  experience,  about  which  the  onlookers  receive 
only  snatches  of  information  during  the  seance.  The  onlookers  and  the  patient 
are  regularly  informed  only  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  journey.  Nelbosh’s 
report  of  the  journey  brings  out  extremely  clearly  the  special  position,  de¬ 
manding  skill  and  courage,  of  the  shaman  in  operating  in  the  spirit  world. 
Although  the  spirit-helpers  do  accompany  Nelbosh,  he  is  the  party  directing 
and  executing  the  journey.  He  gives  his  assistant  spirits  directions  and  him¬ 
self  snatches  the  soul.  The  account  of  the  journey  contains  traditional  ele¬ 
ments  with  a  broad  international  background,  such  as  the  guardian  of  the 
threshold  of  the  underworld  and  the  crossing  the  stream  to  get  there.23  In 
his  visions  of  the  approach  to  the  underworld  the  shaman  actualizes  a  large 
number  of  other  supranormal  roles,  such  as  dead  relatives  in  whose  tent 
the  soul  of  the  patient  is  hiding.  He  enters  on  negotiations  for  the  return 
of  the  soul,  but  in  the  end  has  to  resort  to  violence,  and  to  snatch  the  soul. 
The  means  of  snatching  it,  or  rather  the  means  of  retaining  the  soul,  is  re¬ 
miniscent  of  the  taking  in  of  the  spirit-helpers:  he  breathes  in  the  soul. 
A  possible  escape  route,  his  ear,  is  carefully  stopped  up.  The  snatching  of 
the  soul  as  a  functional  model  of  the  shaman  is  also  found  in  the  cure  for 
childlessness.  The  close  relationship  between  the  Yukagir  community  and 
the  dead  relatives  living  in  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows  is  namely  reflected  in 
the  belief  that  long  before  birth  even,  the  soul  of  some  dead  relative  enters 
the  new  member  of  the  community.  The  dead  could,  however,  refuse  to 
send  the  soul  if  they  noticed  any  omissions  in  the  way  they  were  treated. 
The  shaman’s  properties  as  mediator  were  then  required.  He  began  to  sha¬ 
manize,  begging  the  dead  relatives  to  send  a  soul  to  the  childless  parents, 
or,  in  an  extreme  case,  he  finally  made  a  journey  in  search  of  a  soul.25  Nelbosh’s 
account  does  not  give  a  full  picture  of  how  he  conceived  the  patient’s  soul, 
in  this  case  presumably  the  head-soul.  During  the  journey  the  shaman’s 
soul  functions  in  human  form,  but  the  patient’s  soul  is  so  small  that  the  sha- 
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man’s  soul  can  breathe  it  in.  The  Yukagirs’  neighbours,  the  Chukchi,  depict 
the  soul  in  the  form  of  e.g.  a  black  beetle  or  insect.26  Some  such  concept  was 
probably  behind  Nelbosh’s  account. 

Once  the  soul  has  returned  to  the  body  on  earth  the  shaman  begins  to 
move  and  sings:  “(Of)  my  sun  rays  me  drag  out”  (5Q).  The  myths  and 
prayers  of  the  Yukagirs  show  that  the  sun  was  regarded  as  a  benevolent  being, 
a  helper  of  the  oppressed  and  the  guardian  of  justice  and  morals.27  As  he 
sings  the  shaman  actualizes  the  role  of  his  mighty  protector,  repeating  its 
chief  task,  that  of  helping  the  shaman  back  to  earth.  The  sun’s  rays  where 
interpreted  as  bands  hanging  from  his  coat.  According  to  Bogoras  the  Chukchi 
shaman  sometimes  used  a  ray  of  sunshine  as  his  path  in  setting  off  for  the 
upper  world.28 

The  real  function  of  the  two  virgins  assisting  the  shaman  and  charming 
the  spirits  at  the  shamanizing  event  brings  out  the  erotic  aspect  of  the  relations 
between  the  supranormal  and  normal  worlds.  One  feature  occurring  rather 
frequently  in  Siberian  shamanism  is  the  erotically-tinged  relationship  between 
the  shaman  and  a  female  spirit.  This  relationship  could  be  so  firmly  established 
that  in  addition  to  a  mortal  wife  the  shaman  was  regarded  as  also  having  a 
wife  in  the  spirit  world.29  Nelbosh’s  petition  to  the  ancestral  shaman,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  bring  with  him  two  of  his  favourite 
female  spirits,  may  also  point  at  this  same  tradition. 

The  return  of  the  shaman  is  followed  by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  role¬ 
taking  (5S,  5T).  He  informs  the  patient  of  his  return  and  conducts  the  soul¬ 
returning  operation.  Jochelson  does  not  describe  the  event  in  any  detail, 
but  because  the  shaman  has  breathed  the  soul  in  he  presumably  acts  in  the 
same  was  as  the  Chukchi  shaman  described  by  Bogoras:  “Then  he  will  pretend 
that  he  is  blowing  the  soul  into  the  body  of  the  patient  through  the  breast, 
or  through  the  ear,  or  through  the  crown  of  the  head.”30 

Deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (6) :  In  de- 
actualizing  the  roles  of  his  spirit-helpers  the  shaman  first  begs  protection 
for  the  patient  and  then  accompanies  the  spirits  back  to  the  door  (6F,  61). 


10.  SHAMANIZING  TO  SECURE  SUCCESS  IN  HUNTING 

10.1.  Background.  In  early  times  the  chief  animals  hunted  by  the  Yukagirs 
were  wild  deer  and  elks,  and  hunting  these  animals  was  in  fact  subject  to 
numerous  rites  and  taboos.1  During  the  annual  deer  migrations  communal 
hunts  were  held,  and  their  importance  did  not  fade  until  around  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.2  In  the  case  of  hunting  the  collective  features  of  a  small 
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community  were  retained  for  a  long  time.  On  the  Upper  Kolyma,  for  example, 
the  meat  of  the  game  animal  was  divided  up  exactly  among  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  camp,  so  that  in  addition  to  his  own  share  the  hunter  himself  got  only 
the  hide.3  The  part  played  by  the  clan  shaman  in  preparing  for  communal 
hunts  was  important:  it  was  his  task  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
hunters  and  the  deities  who  control  the  animal  hunted.  The  position  of  the 
shaman  as  the  performer  of  hunting  rites  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
the  hunting  cultures  of  northern  Siberia.  Anisimov,  for  example,  mentions 
that  one  of  the  most  primitive  and  important  tasks  of  the  clan  shaman  of 
the  western  Evenks  was  precisely  the  securing  of  success  in  hunting.4 

Among  the  Yukagirs  the  ritual  ceremonies  held  in  summer  and  at  the 
start  of  the  hunting  season  included  shamanizing  events  during  which  the 
shaman  journeyed  to  the  Owners  of  the  Mountains,  Earth,  Rivers  and  Lakes 
and  the  keepers  of  various  species  of  animal,  begging  for  a  plentiful  catch. 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  rites  had  already  become  widely  extinct. 
But  they  had  not  disappeared  entirely,  and  shaman  Nelbosh  on  the  Korkodon 
river  did  describe  to  Jochelson  a  shamanic  event  held  to  achieve  success 
in  hunting.  As  the  previous  account  shows,  Nelbosh  was  the  shaman  of  his 
clan,  the  community  had  presumably  turned  to  him  before  to  guarantee 
a  good  catch.  Thus  it  can  be  assumed  that  in  this  report  Nelbosh  is  recalling 
his  own  previous  performances,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  account  is  authentic. 


10.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 5 

Jets  1 — 3  same  as  in  description  9.  Even  now  these  rituals  have  not  completely 
disappeared.  Thus  the  shaman  Nelbosh  from  the  Korkodon,  described  to 
me  the  shamanistic  performance  before  a  hunt  in  the  following  terms.  The 
performance  starts  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  ritual  for  the  curing  of  the  sick. 

5P :  Towards  the  middle  of  the  performance  the  shaman  falls  down  un¬ 
conscious.  His  soul  does  not  go  to  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows  but  to  one  or 
another  of  the  deities  who  control  the  game.  For  instance,  he  described  to 
me  a  visit  of  his  soul  to  the  Owner  of  the  Earth,  as  follows : 

“The  soul  of  the  shaman,  having  approached  the  house  of  the  Owner 
of  the  Earth,  half-opens  the  door,  but  does  not  enter;  fearing  to  insult  the 
Owner  of  the  Earth  by  its  persistance.  The  shaman  is  herein  supported  by 
his  guardian  spirits.”  The  shaman,  that  is,  his  soul,  says  through  the  open  door: 

“Earth-Owner!  your  children  me  to  you  sent  for  some  food  for  the  future.”6 
If  the  Owner  of  the  Earth  loves  the  shaman,  he  gives  the  soul  of  a  reindeer 
doe,  if  he  does  not  love  (e'rietem)  him,  he  gives  the  shadow  of  a  bull. 

“Shaman  will  take  that  (reindeer);  having  taken  will  bring  (home).” 

5Q:  That  is,  the  shaman  then  comes  to,  rises  to  his  feet,  beats  his  drum 
and  dances  with  joy. 
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6F:  Then  he  sings  to  his  spirit-protectors  (e'iji),  who  helped  him  in  his 
journey  to  the  Owner  of  the  Earth. 

“Me  well  lead,  from  evil  protect,  (else)  me  will  kill  (evil  spirits).” 

5T :  Then  the  shaman  approaches  the  head  hunter  and  hands  him  the  soul 
of  the  reindeer.  The  hunter  does  not,  of  course,  see  the  soul,  for  only  shamans 
can  see  it.  The  shaman  places  it  on  the  head  of  the  hunter,  and  tying  it  with 
an  invisible  bandage,  says: 

5S:  “River  will  stand,  river  when  will  stand  (there)  on  the  right  bank  of 
it  go,  there  you  will  find  (that  is,  the  reindeer).” 

T:  (ritual  acts  outside  the  shamanizing) :  The  next  day,  in  the  morning, 

the  head  hunter  will  go  to  the  river  and  there,  on  the  right  shore,  a  reindeer 
will  come  to  meet  him.  He  will  shoot  and  kill  it.  If  the  Owner  of  the  Earth 
gave  a  shadow  of  a  doe  the  hunter  will  kill  a  doe,  for  this  will  be  the  same 
reindeer  whose  soul  was  brought  by  the  shaman.  Then  throughout  the  entire 
hunting  season  the  hunters  will  have  luck  in  following  the  reindeer.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Owner  of  the  Earth  gave  a  bull,  the  hunter  will  only  kill 
that  bull,  and  there  will  be  no  more  game.  This  happens  when  the  Owner  of 
the  Earth  does  not  like  the  shaman. 

If  the  shaman,  without  asking  the  Owner  of  the  Earth,  himself  takes  the 
souls  of  animals,  with  the  assistance  of  his  spirits,  then,  if  that  shaman  should 
come  to  the  house  of  the  Owner  of  the  Earth,  the  latter  will  give  him  nothing. 
This  fact  was  rendered  by  Nelbosh  in  the  following  sentence: 

“A  bad  shaman,  to  the  Earth  Owner  if  he  comes,  (then)  him  happens  does 
not  like  not  gives  because  steals  (souls)  (that  is  why  he)  does  not  like.” 

The  Owner  of  the  Earth  punishes  also  in  other  ways  the  shaman  who 
steals  souls  of  animals.  He  kills  his  child  or  some  other  of  his  relatives.  At 
times  he  kills  the  thief  himself.  On  the  Yassachnaya  river  there  lived  a  shaman, 
who  stole  the  shadows  of  animals  from  the  Owner  of  the  Earth.  In  retaliation, 
the  latter  would  kill  the  shaman’s  children.  Only  one  of  his  daughters  remained 
alive,  who,  when  she  married,  had  no  children. 


10.3.  Commentary.  The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  The  rite  per¬ 
formance  is  built  up  of  1 1  acts,  if  we  assume,  on  the  basis  of  Nelbosh’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  it  follows  the  scheme  of  his  normal  healing  seance.  Thus  acts 
1C,  2D,  2E,  3G  and  3H  woidd  precede  the  shaman’s  journey  sequence. 

Although  Nelbosh’s  role-taking  technique  does  observe  the  forms  of  the 
healing  rite  presented  above,  his  supranormal  frame  of  reference  is  in  parts 
different,  according  to  the  function  of  the  seance.  In  place  of  the  roles  con¬ 
nected  with  the  underworld  he  has  to  actualize  not  only  his  spirit-helpers 
but  also  the  supranormal  roles  guaranteeing  a  good  catch.  The  shaman  is 
an  expert  in  this  sphere,  too.  He  knows  the  way  to  the  supreme  deity  con¬ 
trolling  the  success  of  hunting,  the  Owner  of  the  Earth.  Among  the  Yukagirs 
the  guardian  beings  constitute  a  multi-form,  hierarchical  order.  Every  animal 
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has  not  only  a  soul  or  shadow  but  also  a  guardian  spirit  (pe'juP),  whose 
benevolence  to  the  hunter  determines  whether  he  is  able  to  kill  the  animal. 
Pe'jut  has  also  been  taken  as  a  synonym  for  “success”  or  “luck”.  Jochelson 
says:  “When  a  man  has  a  pejul’  it  does  not  mean  that  he  himself  has  it  as 
guardian  but  that  he  is  a  privileged  individual  with  reference  to  the  guardian- 
protector  of  some  animal.  This  double  part  played  by  the  pejul1  as  protector 
of,  as  well  as  a  traitor  to  the  animal,  is  a  logical  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  hunting  tribe  s  psychology.  Their  life  depends  on  the  hunter’s 
luck  and  this  must  become  the  concern  of  the  spirits  who  protect  the  animals 
as  well  as  of  the  animals  themselves;  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Yukaghir,  a 
lucky  hunt  depends  on  the  good-will  of  the  animal’s  guardian-spirit  but 
also  on  that  of  the  animal  itself.”7  The  pejul4  thus  acts  both  as  the  guardian- 
spirit  of  the  animal  and  as  the  hunter’s  aid.  In  his  work  “Schutzgeister  und 
Gottheiten  des  Wildes”  Ivar  Paulson  debated  the  Yukagir  pejul4  concept 
and  paralleled  it  with  the  guardian  soul  (free  soul)  of  the  animal  met  with 
among  other  Siberian  peoples.8  Now  according  to  Jochelson  both  the  pe'jul’s 
and  souls  of  animals  abride  with  the  three  Owners  of  the  Earth.9  These  Owners 
( Pogi'lpe)  are  spirits  ot  rather  beings  that  control  various  spheres  of  visible 
nature.  Subordinate  to  he  three  chief  owners,  the  Owner  of  the  Earth  (Lebie- 
po'giP),  the  Owner  of  the  Fresh  Waters  (O'jin-po'giP)  and  the  Owner  of 
the  Sea  Cobun-po' giP )  are  various  keepers  of  smaller  spheres.  Every  tundra, 
forest,  mountain,  etc.,  has  its  owner,  subordinate  to  the  Owner  of  the  Earth. 
S.milary  the  owners  of  every  lake  and  stream  are  subordinate  to  the  Owner 
of  fresh  W aters.  The  owners  are  of  different  sexes  and  are  envisaged  as  leading 
a  normal  family  life,  as  being  married  and  as  having  children.  The  term 
of  address  of  one  and  the  same  owner  may  be  both  ’father’  and  ’mother’, 
e.g.  Earth-Mother  and  Earth-Father.  Jochelson  explains  that  in  cases  such 
as  this  married  couples  may  be  referred  to  as  the  owner  and  his  wife.10  On 
the  other  hand  one  may  claim  that  father,  mother,  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  are  terms  of  address  used  relatively  freely  and  that  concepts  of  the 
owners’  sex  are  not  completely  established.  Likewise  there  are  spirits  of 
various  animal  species  above  the  guardian  spirits  of  individual  animals, 
all  subordinate  to  the  three  chief  owners. 

The  holding  of  shamanizing  events  in  conjunction  with  rites  guaranteeing 
luck  in  hunting  is  relatively  common  among  other  Siberian  peoples,  too.11 
There  are  records  from  peoples  of  the  Arctic  regions  —  also  outside  Siberia 
—  of  a  shaman’s  journey  to  the  deities  ruling  various  species  of  game.  For 
example,  according  to  a  description  obtained  from  the  Eskimos  the  shaman, 
under  threat  of  hunger,  journeys  to  the  dwelling  of  the  goddess  of  the  sea 
and  begs  her  to  free  the  game  locked  in  her  house.12  There  is  also  a  similar 
account  of  such  a  journey  in  search  of  a  soul  from  the  Samoyeds.13  Behind 
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the  rites  is,  according  to  Paulson,  the  same  dualistic  view  that  marks  concepts 
of  the  human  soul.14 

The  shaman  expresses  his  return  from  the  supranormal  to  the  normal 
world  and  the  success  of  his  journey  by  a  joyous  dance  (5QJ.  The  shaman’s 
role-taking  is  directed  at  the  onlookers,  or  rather  at  the  chief  hunter  re¬ 
presenting  the  community  in  hunting  (5T,  5S).  Having  been  successful  in 
his  journey  the  shaman  is  now  able  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  him.  In  presenting  the  chief  hunter  with  the  soul  of  a  doe  and 
advising  him  as  to  a  suitable  hunting  ground  he  assures  continued  luck  at 
hunting.  The  handing  over  of  the  soul  is  a  variation  of  the  healing  act  scheme. 
Since  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  hunter’s  own  soul,  the  shaman  does  not  conduct 
it  into  himself,  but  places  it  over  the  hunter’s  head,  preventing  it  from  escaping 
with  an  invisible  bandage. 

Deactualization  of  the  spirit  - helpers  (6) :  In  de- 
actualizing  his  spirit-helpers  the  shaman  at  the  same  time  tries  to  guarantee 
their  constant  favour.  He  asks  them  to  go  on  protecting  him  against  attacks 
from  evil  spirits. 


11.  SHAMANIZING  SEANCE  ON  THE  YASACHNAYA  RIVER 

11.1.  Background.  A  shamanizing  seance  on  the  Yasachnaya1  river  was 
described  to  Jochelson  by  the  old  Spiridonov,  also  known  as  Tulya'ch,  which 
means  woolly.  The  account  is  thus  not  based  on  Jochelson’s  own  observations. 
One  favourable  aspect  of  the  account  are,  however,  the  songs  repeated  by 
Tulya'ch,  these  usually  being  difficult  for  those  present  at  seances  to  record. 
Shortly  before  Jochelson’s  visit  Tulya'ch  had  married  the  widow  of  shaman 
Kere'ke-po'lut‘  (kere'ke-po'lut1  =  an  old  Koryak  man).  He  himself  was  a 
Koryak,  but  on  marrying  a  Yukagir  he  had  settled  among  the  Yasachnaya 
Yukagirs.  Kere'ke-po'lut‘s  case  clearly  brings  out  the  tendency  of  north 
Siberian  shamanism  to  transcend  national  borders.  His  chief  spirit  was 
namely  a  Yakut  and  spoke  the  language  of  the  Yakuts  through  the  shaman. 
Tulya'ch  had  often  been  Kere'ke-po'lut‘s  assistant  in  shamanizing.  Jochelson 
had  also  heard  people  say  that  Tulya'ch  had  inherited  the  spirits  of  the  old 
shaman  on  his  death.  This  indicates  that  Tulya'ch  himself  was  also  a  shaman. 
As  was  seen  from  the  case  of  Korkodon  Nelbosh,  Yukagir  shamans  were, 
during  Jochelson’s  visit,  no  longer  very  willing  to  reveal  their  skills  as  a 
result  of  the  established  influence  of  the  Orthodox  Church.2  Judging  from 
some  of  Jochelson’s  references  Tulya'ch  also  acted  as  his  informer  on  questions 
of  Yukagir  mythology.3 
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11.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 4 

1A:  The  one  who  invited  Kere'ke-po'lut'  had  to  bring  his  drum.  It  was 
oval  in  shape  and  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  two-year  old  reindeer.  Inside 
the  drum  a  wooden  disk  with  a  cross  of  reindeer  sinew,  served  as  handle. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  shaman  the  relatives  in  the  home  of  the  patient 
heated  the  drum. 

After  his  arrival,  his  assistant  (no'gdiye)  handed  him  his  coat,  hat 
and  drum.  After  holding  the  drum  for  a  while, 

2D:  he  began  to  beat  it  and  to  emit  sounds  in  imitation  of  the  hare,  cuckoo, 
stork,  owl,  diver,  wolf,  bear,  and  dog,  who  all  belonged  to  his  spirits. 

2E:  Then  he  began  to  sing: 

“Fire-mother,  (by)  your  warmth  strong  will  be! 

(of)  House-mother,  (by)  your  strong  custom  evil  not  endure.’’ 

The  shaman  stops  drumming  for  a  while,  rises  to  his  feet,  turns  his  back 
to  the  door,  walks  to  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  sings: 

“(Of)  Woods-mothers,  (of)  Earth-mother,  all  protection  in  order  to  be  stand 
up.” 

2f:  The  shaman  turns  to  the  patient  and  says: 

“You  are  our  mother  (on)  me  have  pity,  (to)  your  place  go  away.” 

This  the  shaman  says  to  the  evil  spirit  that  has  entered  the  patient.  If  the 
sickness  is  infectious  like  smallpox  or  measles,  which  were  intoruduced  by 
Russians,  the  shaman  says: 

“(Of)  Russian  country  from  the  side  who  has  come  mother,  of  me  have  pity! 
Our  clan  with  such  custom  became  reconciled,  on  me  have  pity,  my  words 
on  ground  not  throw  (that  is,  listen).” 

3G:  Then  the  shaman  again  turns  to  the  door  and  says: 

“My  protectors,  near  appear!” 

The  shaman  half  opens  the  door  and  inhales  his  spirits  (e'ije)  in  deep  and 
noisy  breaths.  Then  he  turns  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  holds  his  hands 
like  claws,  rolls  his  eyes  upwards,  so  that  only  the  whites  are  seen,  sticks  out 
his  tongue,  curling  it  under  the  chin,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  walks 
to  the  centre  of  the  house  and  sits  down  on  the  ground. 

3H:  Having  sat  down,  he  straightens  his  hands  and  pulls  his  tongue  in. 
With  his  eyes  still  turned  upwards  and  a  blown  up  belly  he  sits  there,  and 
already  one  of  the  spirits  speaks  through  him: 

“Shaman,  what  for  me  did  you  call?” 

The  shaman’s  assistant  answers: 

“Great-grandmother,  to  us  to  help  to  force  (you)  in  order,  called  (we),  this 
our  man  who  so  tortures  perhaps  will  see,  will  hear  (the  conjured  spirit), 
this  saying,  called  (we).” 

The  spirit  through  the  shaman  answers: 

“The  lower  one  invisible  who  came  out  tortures,  I  see  now.” 
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The  shaman’s  assistant  says: 

“Great-grandmother,  liberate,  have  pity!” 

The  spirit  answers: 

“To  me  in  recompense  with  good  incense  me  treat,  with  stupefying  Russian 
grass  (tobacco)  feed.” 

3T :  The  assistant  places  incense  on  the  coals,  blows  on  them,  and  places 
them  on  something  near  the  shaman,  who  with  wide  open  mouth  inhales 
the  smoke  of  the  incense.  Then  the  assistant  throws  the  incense  into  the 
fire  and  hands  the  shaman  his  pipe.  The  latter  takes  it  into  his  mouth.  The 
assistant  brings  the  burning  fish-oil  lamp  and  closing  with  the  hand  the  shaman’s 
eyes,  —  for  the  latter  must  not  look  at  fire,  —  lights  his  pipe. 

4M:  Having  smoked,  the  shaman  rises,  approaches  the  patient  and  begins 
to  seize  the  sick  part  with  his  teeth,  thus  trying  to  produce  the  evil  spirit 
who  causes  the  sickness.  The  latter  is  obdurate,  he  protests,  but  the  shaman 
being  held  from  behind  by  the  clothing  by  the  assistant,  and  with  the  help 
of  his  spirits,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  extracts  the  evil  spirit.  The  shaman 
falls  backwards  into  the  arms  of  the  assistant,  shakes  and  trembles,  and 
finally  sits  down  on  the  ground. 

4L:  Through  the  shaman  speaks  the  evil  spirit  (ku'kufi)  extracted  from  the 
patient: 

“Well,  shaman,  me  five  rouble  white  bitter  water  (that  is,  whiskey)  treat. 
If  you  treat  this  man  (I)  shall  leave.  On  chest  its  sun  having  (that  is,  with 
the  white  spot  black  fox  give  perspiration  in  order  to  wipe  give.  Then  man 
I  shall  leave.” 

The  assistant  and  the  relatives  of  the  patient  answer  together: 

Ku'kufi  answers  (through  the  shaman) : 

“Third  month  when  will  be  over  (to)  me  black  fox  if  you  give,  this  man 
(I)  shall  leave.” 

The  people  and  the  assistant  say: 

“Oh,  Great-grandmother,  have  pity!  Your  heart  artery  let  hurt,  your  liver 
let  melt!  We  shall  give,  we  shall  give!” 

4N:  Then  the  shaman  rises,  goes  to  the  door,  puts  his  head  outside  the 
house,  exhaling  loudly  emits  the  evil  spirit  (ku'kul‘),  and  faints  in  the  arms 
of  the  assistant.  The  assistant  (no'gdiye)  grabs  the  shaman  by  nose,  and 
he  comes  to.  The  assistant  again  gives  him  the  drum. 

4J:  Turning  to  the  door,  the  shaman  beats  the  drum  and  sings: 

“Mother,  father,  do  not  return,  your  road  find,  your  country  find,  have  pity.” 

4T:  Turning  again,  the  shaman  approaches  the  patient,  blows  on  him, 
and  massages  the  afflicted  part. 

67,  67:  Then,  leading  his  spirit  protectors  (a'ibipul",  ei'jepul*)  to  the 

door  he  quietly  beats  the  drum  and  sings:  “Of  this  evil  spirit  road  close 
not  that  he  should  return.  Be  strong.” 
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8T :  The  shaman  sits  down  on  the  ground,  his  face  turned  towards  the 
entrance  and  quietly  beats  the  drum,  thus  taking  leave  of  his  spirits.  Then 
he  seizes  the  drum-stick  and  with  the  left  hand  throws  it  behind  him,  over 
the  head,  to  the  ground,  while  with  the  right  hand  he  takes  off  his  hat  and 
also  throws  it  behind  him.  The  assistant  carries  them  away.  Then  the  shaman 
begins  to  dig  the  right  eye  with  the  index  of  his  right  hand,  and,  pretending 
to  throw  the  eye  on  the  ground  (as  if  he  had  dug  it  out),  he  says: 

“From  lower  side  watch!” 

1  hen  he  digs  at  his  left  eye  and  as  if  throwing  it  upward,  says: 

“From  upper  side  watch!” 

Then  still  sitting  on  the  ground  on  the  skin,  the  shaman  screams  like  a  diver. 
Water  is  handed  to  him,  he  drinks,  and  sprinkles  it  about  himself.  Thus 
the  performance  ends. 


11.3  .Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  The  onlookers  prepare 
for  the  seance  even  before  the  shaman  arrives  (1A).  It  is  of  note  that  the 
patient’s  relatives  heat  the  drum  ready  for  use.  To  Kere'ke-po'lut'  a  careful 
preparatory  stage  signifies  the  transfer  to  the  role  of  shaman.  His  assistant 
gives  him  his  coat,  hat  and  drum.  He  is  as  thorough  as  a  man  setting  off 
on  a  journey,  he  smokes,  and  finally  puts  his  shaman’s  hat  on.5  He  then 
receives  his  first  contact  with  the  supranormal  world,  for  the  shaman’s  dress 
is  in  itself  regarded  as  a  source  of  strength  and  an  aid  in  operating  in  the 
spirit  world.  The  nature  of  the  shaman’s  dress  does  not  appear  from  the 
account.  Jochelson  describes  a  few  of  the  dresses  belonging  to  Yukagir  shamans 
and  says  in  general :  “What  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Yukaghir  shaman  was 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  According  to  the  old  men  of  the  Yuka¬ 
ghir,  the  dress  of  the  ancient  shaman  differed  from  ordinary  dress  only  by 
more  embroidery  and  leather  tassels,  such  as  occur  on  women’s  dresses. 
The  cut  of  the  dress  of  the  modern  Yukaghir  shaman,  as  well  as  that  of  modern 
Yukaghir  dress  in  general,  is  borrowed  from  the  Tungus  .  .  .  The  metallic 
parts  and  the  pendants  of  the  shaman’s  dress  have  been  borrowed  mainly 
from  the  Yakut.”6  The  significance  of  the  dress  is  illustrated  by  one  case 
that  happened  to  Jochelson.  After  he  had  bought  a  dress  from  the  shaman  of 
the  Alaseya  clan  the  shaman,  under  pressure  from  the  head  of  the  clan,  left 
the  tent  where  the  deal  had  been  made  crying  because  he  had  been  deprived 
of  an  inherited  dress,  which  fie  looked  on  as  the  chief  source  of  his  shamanic 
power.7 

Actualizing  the  spirit  - helpers  (2):  The  shaman  begins 
the  seance  by  actualizing  his  most  important  supranormal  counter-roles, 
his  spirit-helpers,  imitating  their  cries  (2D).  Kere'ke-po'lut4  had  a  wide 
selection  of  spirit-helpers.  Although  his  position  as  representative  of  Yukagir 
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shamanism  is  unusual  (Kere'ke-po'lut‘  was  himself  a  Koryak  while  his  chief 
spirit  spoke  Yakut)  the  guises  of  his  spirit-helpers  correspond  greatly  to 
those  of  the  tundra  Yukagir  Tret’yakov  (cf.  p.  115).  In  his  songs  (2E)  the 
shaman  no  longer  appeals  to  his  spirit-helpers.  Instead  he  actualizes  the 
roles  of  the  patient’s  family,  the  guardians  of  the  house,  and  of  their  own 
mighty  helpers,  the  Owners  of  the  Earth  and  the  Forest.  He  first  turns  to 
the  fire-mother.  The  term  Yegi'  led-me't  used  in  the  Yukagir  text  shows 
that  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  fireplace  and  not  the  fire  deity  in  heaven.8 
The  kindling  and  tending  of  the  fire,  often  the  only  source  of  light  at  a  sha¬ 
manizing  session,  in  the  fireplace  is  one  of  the  fixed  elements  of  Siberian 
shamanizing  seances.  Appealing  to  this  local  owner  with  prayers  and  sacrifices 
is  likewise  common.  The  description  of  the  tundra  Yukagir  shamanizing, 
for  example,  states  that  the  assistant  heating  the  drum  sacrifices  a  few  tobacco 
leaves  to  the  spirit  of  the  fire  (see  p.  115).  Jochelson  quotes  the  Yukagirs’ 
concepts  of  the  owner  of  the  fire  as  follows.  “The  Owner  of  the  Fire,  lo'  tin- 
po' git,  or  the  Man  of  the  Fire,  Id  cin-coro'  mo,  is  the  guardian  of  the  family 
hearth,  who  lives  on  the  hearth  and  migrates  together  with  the  family.  He 
makes  the  fuel  burn  and  is,  when  this  happens,  in  the  flame.  Without  him 
the  fuel  would  not  burn.  His  appearance  is  that  of  an  exceedingly  small 
and  naked  baby  girl,  for  that  Owner  is  addressed  with  the  words  loiid-emei' , 
that  is,  Fire-mother.”9  The  owner  of  the  fire  sees  to  the  family’s  well-being 
by  warning  in  a  creaking  voice  of  coming  misfortunes  or  hunger.10  The 
shaman  also  appeals  to  another  maintainer  of  the  family’s  well-being,  the 
Owner  of  the  House,  saying  “(by)  your  strong  custom  evil  not  endure”. 
The  statement  refers  to  the  special  task  of  the  Owner  of  the  House,  that  of 
protecting  the  house  against  visits  from  malevolent  spirits.11 

The  actualization  of  the  sickness  demon  (2J)  already  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  song  sequence,  as  the  shaman  respectfully  asks  it  to  leave  the  patient. 
He  uses  a  cliche,  calling  e.g.  the  infectious  disease  introduced  from  Russia 
“from  the  side  Russian  country  who  has  come  mother”.  In  other  contexts 
these  foreign  spirits  are  called  yo'ibe,  a  name  previously  reserved  for  a  larger 
group  of  spirits  causing  sickness.12 

Meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3):  The  first  role  changes 
take  place  during  sequence  3  as  the  shaman  inhales  the  spirit-helpers.  He 
manifests  the  change  by  his  outward  appearance,  he  holds  his  hands  like 
a  bird’s  claws,  turns  his  eyes  upwards  and  sticks  out  his  tongue  (3G).  One 
of  the  spirits,  which  judging  from  the  shaman’s  imitation  is  a  bird  figure 
and  which  is  called  great-grandmother,  speaks  through  the  shaman.  Possession 
has  taken  place,  the  shaman  has  become  a  spirit-helper,  i.e.  he  has  fully 
identified  with  the  role  of  spirit-helper.  One  interesting  point  arising  from 
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the  account  is  that  although  the  shaman  inhales  all  his  spirits  and  also  addres¬ 
ses  his  words  before  the  role  change  to  them  all,  only  one  of  the  spirits  speaks 
through  his  mouth.  The  natural  interpretation  would  be  that  the  spirit  that 
is  the  object  of  the  role-identification  is  precisely  the  shaman’s  chief  spirit. 
The  name  ’great-grandmother’  is  a  term  of  address  also  used  in  speaking' 
of  the  sickness  demon  (4L).  The  shaman’s  role  change  is  followed  by  the 
assistant’s  role  change  as  he  takes  over  the  role  of  mediator  vacated  by  the 
shaman.  The  function  of  the  discussion  act  (when  the  shaman  =  the  spirit- 
helper  and  the  assistant  =  the  shaman)  is  the  determination  of  the  cause 
of  the  sickness. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sequence  is  an  interesting  feature  connected  with 
fire:  the  assistant  closes  the  shaman’s  eyes  as  he  entertains  the  spirit-helper 
possessing  the  shaman’s  body.  The  only  explanation  given  is  that  the  shaman 
must  not  look  at  fire.  Presumably  this  is,  however,  to  protect  not  the  shaman 
but  the  spirit-helper  operating  through  his  body.  The  darkness  or  absence 
of  light  at  the  shamanizing  site  is  a  feature  repeated  throughout  Siberia. 
According  to  e.g.  Bogoras  the  spirits  are  timid  and  ready  to  flee  should 
conditions  not  be  to  their  liking.  “The  shamanistic  ’spirits’  are  described  as 
very  small,  and  timid  in  the  presence  of  unfamiliar  objects  and  surroundings. 
They  belong  to  the  houseless  world,  say  the  Chukchee,  just  as  do  wild  animals. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  allure  them  to  human  houses  and  to  tame  them,  even 
partially.  They  approach  warily,  and  are  ready  to  run  away  at  any  moment. 
They  come  only  in  the  darkness.”13 

The  external  means  used  by  Kere'ke-po'lut‘  to  attain  ecstasy  are  drumming, 
singing  and  smoking.  Yukagir  mythology  also  contains  references  to  the 
use  of  amanita  for  purposes  of  intoxication,  but  this  is  not  known  to  have 
been  used  as  a  regular  shamanic  means.14  Smoking  was  thought  to  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  spirits,  and  it  was  thus  used  as  a  means  of  entertaining  them. 
With  its  intoxicating  effect  on  the  shaman  it  at  the  same  time  “brings  the 
spirits  nearer”. 

Meeting  the  sickness  demon  (4):  Sequence  4  regularly 
appears  in  shamanizings  in  which  the  explanation  for  the  sickness  is  the 
entry  of  the  demon  into  the  patient.  The  most  common  spirit  tormenting 
man  among  the  Yukagirs  is  the  ku'kul  corresponding  to  the  Koryak  kele  or 
the  Chukchi  ka'la,  which  is  also  called  the  Invisible  One.  These  spirits  enter 
the  human  body  and  cause  a  number  of  sicknesses  by  eating  the  organs. 
They  live  in  the  lower  part  of  the  underworld.  For  the  underworld  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  the  upper  one,  the  land  of  the  souls  (ai'biji-lebie),  live 
the  souls  of  the  dead;  in  the  lower  one,  called  “the  Land  of  the  grand-father 
with  the  Pointed  Head”,  live  the  ku'kul  spirits  (plur.  kuku'pe).  The  “grand- 
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father  with  the  Pointed  Head”  is  the  ruler  of  the  region  and  the  most  hideous 
of  the  demons.  His  realm  is  eternally  cold  and  dark;  only  the  most  powerful 
shamans  of  all  dare  to  descend  that  far.15  The  general  name  for  the  evil  spirits 
living  on  earth  is  yu'oye.  They  are  invisible  and  cause  people  all  manner 
of  trouble.  Many  of  them  have  a  special  name  of  their  own.16 

For  the  shaman  smoking  means  a  rest,  while  returning  the  role  situation 
to  normal  (4M).  With  his  assistant  and  spirit-helpers  the  shaman  begins  the 
fight  to  expell  the  sickness  demon  hiding  in  the  patient.  In  fact  the  actions 
of  various  role  figures  are,  on  the  basis  of  the  account,  difficult  to  interpret. 
Is  it  the  chief  spirit  or  the  shaman  who  attacks  the  sickness  demon?  Since 
it  is,  however,  the  shaman  who  is  expressly  said  to  operate  with  the  help 
of  his  spirits,  and  since  the  assistant  has  returned  to  his  normal  task,  the 
shaman  would  appear  to  manifest  both  his  own  role  and  the  roles  of  his 
spirit-helpers  simultaneously.  The  identification  with  the  spirit  role  has 
been  resolved,  even  though  the  assisting  spirits  are  still  in  the  shaman’s  body. 
To  conclude  the  act  Kere'ke-po'lufi  swallows  the  sickness  demon  and  falls 
unconscious  on  the  arm  of  his  assistant.  The  battle  act  constitutes  one  of  the 
ecstatic  climaxes  of  the  seance,  and  its  termination  in  unconsciousness  means 
that  the  shaman  —  as  his  factual  swallowing  movement  reveals  —  assimilates 
the  role  of  the  sickness  demon.  With  the  demon  in  the  shaman’s  body  a  role 
change  has  again  taken  place.  The  shaman  has  become  the  sickness  demon, 
he  has  identified  with  the  role  of  the  sickness  demon  (4L).  Taking  over  the 
role  of  shaman  are  now  the  assistant  and  also  the  spectators.  The  fact  that 
they  really  do  function  in  the  role  of  shaman  is  clear  from  the  address  used 
by  the  demon  called  the  kukul  spirit:  “Well,  shaman,  ms  five  .  .  One 
significant  feature  of  the  seance  is  that  the  complete  role  changes  permit 
direct  communication  between  the  spectators  and  the  representatives  of  the 
supranormal.  The  shaman’s  information  acts  are  not  required. 

The  deactualization  of  the  sickness  demon  corresponds  to  the  way  it  was 
taken  in.  Instead  of  inhaling,  the  shaman  merely  blows  the  spirit  out  force¬ 
fully,  thereafter  fainting  in  the  arms  of  the  assistant.  The  loss  of  consciousness 
again  means  a  role  change.  The  shaman  returns  to  his  own  role  and  begs 
the  sickness  demon  to  return  to  its  own  country  (4J).  To  complete  the  healing 
operation  the  shaman  now  directs  his  attention  at  the  patient  now  freed  of 
the  demon  and  massages  the  afflicted  part  (4T). 

Deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (6)  and 
the  termination  of  shamanizing  (8) :  Kere'ke-po'lut’  de- 
actualizes  the  roles  ol  his  spirit-helpers  in  accompanying  them  to  the  door 
and  beggmg  them  to  prevent  the  sickness  demon  from  returning  (61  and 
6F).  He  divests  himself  of  the  shaman’s  role  by  taking  off  his  garments  one 
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by  one  and  throwing  them  over  his  shoulder  for  the  assistant  to  carry  away. 
The  rite  terminates  with  the  shaman’s  stretching  (eyes  to  guard)  and  cleansing 
(spitting  of  water).  His  final  spirit-helper,  in  the  form  of  a  diver,  is  not  de- 
actualized  until  he  has  relinquished  his  dress,  by  imitating  its  cry. 


12.  SHAMANIZING  SEANCE  ON  THE  KOLYMA  TUNDRA 

12.1.  Background.  Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  Yukagirs,  few 
in  number,  were  usually  bilingual.  The  Tundra  Yukagirs,  who  did  not 
understand  the  Yukagir  dialects  of  the  Upper  Kolyma,  spoke  Even,  and 
often  also  Chukchi  and  Yakut  in  addition  to  their  own  language.1  In  their 
way  of  life  and  culture  the  Tundra  Yukagirs  resembled  the  neighbouring 
Evenks  and  Evens  (also  known  by  the  name  of  Lamuts,  an  ethnic  group 
formed  through  the  merging  of  the  northern  Tungus-speaking  tribes  and 
the  ancient  Yukagirs)  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Russian  settlers  in  the  Kolyma 
called  them  Tungus.2  The  nomadic  way  of  life  and  bilingualism  and  multi¬ 
lingualism  common  among  the  small  northern  peoples  are  reflected  in  e.g. 
the  borrowing  of  shamanic  features.  This  did  not,  however,  mean  the  basic 
elements  of  the  shamanic  complex.  For  example,  although  the  material 
culture  and  art  of  the  Yukagirs  are  closely  tied  up  with  those  of  the  Evens, 
their  religion  and  folklore  retained  their  own  unique  features  for  a  long  time. 
Such  features  were  the  position  of  the  shaman  in  guaranteering  the  welfare 
of  the  clan,  based  on  the  Yukagir  social  system,  and  the  cult  of  dead  shamans 
connected  with  clan  shamanism.3  The  influence  of  neighbouring  peoples 
of  Tungus  relationship  was  evident  above  all  in  the  development  of  the 
shaman’s  requisites,  dress,  drum  and  other  attributes,  which  came  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Tungus.4 

Within  a  belief  system  beliefs  concerning  individual  spirits  or  supranormal 
beings  were  easily  borrowed.  The  novice,  after  all,  inherited  the  spirit-helpers 
of  his  master,  just  as  the  Yukagir  shaman  in  the  previous  chapter  inherited 
a  Yakut  spirit  from  a  Koryak  shaman.  This  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  strong  Yakut  stamp  in  the  next  account,  evident  in  e.g.  the  poetic 
language  of  the  shaman.  The  shaman  also  appeals  to  a  higher  Yakut  deity, 
the  Light  Creator.  The  appearance  of  higher  deities  peculiar  to  Yakut  sha¬ 
manism  alongside  lower  ones,  i.e.  the  hierarchical  system  of  deities,  differs 
radically  from  Evenk- type  shamanism  and  likewise  from  original  Yukagir 
concepts.  Similar  hierarchical  systems  have  been  encountered  further  south, 
e.g.  among  the  Altay-Sayan  peoples,  and  this  feature  has  been  regarded  as 
a  late  development  in  shamanism.5  One  difference,  evident  in  the  belief 
system  and  also  in  the  community  status  of  the  shaman,  is  that  the  Yakuts 
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did  not  have  a  clan  shaman,  and  he  acted  as  a  “professional  attendant  of 
the  spirits”6  for  a  fee;  this  difference  has  a  natural  explanation  in  the  different 
economic  and  social  structures  of  these  peoples.  Although  the  northern 
Yakuts,  like  the  Evenks  and  the  Yukagirs,  were  reindeer  herders  and  hunters, 
most  of  the  Yakuts  were  pastoralists  breeding  horses  or  cattle.  Their  way 
of  life  was  to  some  extent  nomadic,  including  the  annual  migrations  from  the 
summer  and  winter  grazing  grounds,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  to  the  more 
extensive  migrations  of  nomads  proper.  Although  the  social  system  of  the 
Yakuts  had  retained  certain  archaic  forms,  such  as  joint  fishing  with  nets 
and  the  custom  of  exchanging  gifts7,  the  community  was  highly  stratified, 
with  concrete  evidence  in  e.g.  land  use  rights.8  The  importance  of  the  original 
military  aristocracy  —  the  toyons  —  increased  as  a  consequence  of  tsarist 
policy  from  the  17th  century  onwards,  and  thus  the  older  communal-clan 
system  of  the  Yakuts  rapidly  turned  into  a  purely  administrative  organization 
whose  similarities  with  the  old  clan  system  were  nothing  more  than  termino¬ 
logical.9 

Jochelson  observed  a  tundra  Yukagir  seance  and  recorded  it  in  the  tent 
of  the  chief  of  the  Alayi  Yukagirs  near  the  Menakhtakh  Yakut  settlement. 
The  event  took  place  in  January  1902  and  the  shaman  was  called  Tret’yakov. 
The  interest  of  the  brief  account  is  heightened  by  two  facts:  firstly  Jochelson 
noted  down  the  songs  used  by  Tret’yakov  and  secondly  he  bought  the  dress 
worn  by  him  while  shamanizing  and  used  it  as  an  example  in  describing 
the  shaman’s  dress.  The  seance  witnessed  by  Jochelson  was  in  fact  the  last 
occasion  on  which  Tret’yakov  wore  the  dress.  Referring  to  this  Jochelson 
mentions:  “He  wore  it  for  the  last  time,  was  very  excited  and  went  through 
the  performance  with  exceptional  passion.”10  The  shamanizing  was  arranged 
to  heal  a  sick  patient. 


12.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process11 

1A:  The  ritual  took  the  following  course.  It  consisted  in  the  curing  of  a 
patient.  In  the  centre  of  an  enormous  cylindrical  tent  the  fire-wood  was 
smouldering  on  the  hearth.  The  inmates  of  the  tent  and  the  guests  were 
sitting  on  their  haunches  around  the  hearth.  The  sleepings  tents  on  the  edge 
of  the  large  tent  were  barely  visible  in  the  darkness.  The  breath  of  men, 
the  steam  of  tea-pots  and  kettles,  which  stood  near  the  fire,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  pipes,  threw  a  thick  veil  over  the  weak  light  from  the  hearth. 

IB:  The  assistant  of  the  shaman  came  with  the  drum.  A  place  near  the 
hearth  was  assigned  to  him.  He  sat  down.  The  owner  of  the  tent  went  to 
the  shrine  on  the  front  wall  of  the  tent  and  turned  the  ikons  of  the  saints 
of  the  Greek-Catholic  church  with  their  faces  towards  the  wall.  The  assistant 
of  the  shaman  handed  to  the  host  the  empty  tobacco-pouch  of  the  shaman. 
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The  owner  of  the  tent  filled  it  with  tobacco  and  returned  it  to  the  shaman’s 
assistant.  The  latter  took  a  tobacco  leaf  out  of  the  pouch  and  threw  it  into 
the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  Owner  of  the  Hearth.  Then  he  extracted  from 
the  bag  the  drum  and  began  to  dry  it  over  the  fire,  in  order  to  stretch  its 
head,  and  try  out  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

1C:  The  shaman  appeared  and,  without  saying  anything,  sat  down  near 
the  hearth.  The  assistant  gave  him  his  own  place  and  handed  him  the  tobacco- 
pouch.  The  shaman,  with  sombre  mien,  began  to  smoke.  This  lasted  rather 
long.  Having  finished  smoking,  he  took  off  the  copper  cross,  which  he  was 
wearing  on  his  breast,  as  a  Christian,  and  passed  it  over  to  his  assistant. 
The  latter  walked  to  the  ikons  which  had  been  turned  towards  the  wall, 
and  suspended  the  cross  under  them.  There  also  were  hanging  the  crosses 
of  girls  and  women  who  were  having  their  menses.  These  women,  while  the 
shamanistic  performance  was  going  on,  removed  to  the  next  tent.  The  shaman 
rose  and  the  assistant  helped  him  to  put  on  his  coat,  apron  and  hat.  The 
shaman  tied  all  the  straps  on  his  coat,  apron  and  foot-wear  like  a  man  preparing 
for  a  long  journey. 

2D:  The  assistant  handed  to  him  the  tuned  drum.  He  sat  down  with  his 
legs  crossed  on  the  reindeer  skin,  his  face  towards  the  entrance,  and  began 
to  beat  the  drum,  first  slowly  and  quietly,  then  stronger  and  more  rapidly. 
Then  he  began  to  conjure  the  spirits  of  animals  by  clever  imitations  of  sounds. 
I  shall  reproduce  here  in  as  nearly  phonetic  spelling  as  possible  these  sounds 
in  the  order  in  which  he  made  them,  indicating  the  birds  or  animals,  conjured 
by  the  sounds. 

1.  ga,  ga,  ga,  ga  .  .  .  imitation  of  diver  (ca'lgen). 

2.  cok‘,  £ok‘,  cok‘  .  .  .  imitation  of  snipe. 

3.  turrri,  turrri,  turrri  .  .  .  imitation  of  another  variety  of  snipe  (in  Yukaghir 
cirmi'die) 

4.  kurrr,  kurrr,  kurrr  .  .  .  imitation  of  another  kind  of  cirmi'die. 

5.  ku'ku,  ku'ku,  ku'ku  .  .  .  imitation  of  cuckoo  (kukuno'do). 

6.  pil‘,  pil‘,  pil‘,  .  .  .  imitation  of  eagle  (xa'nil‘). 

7.  ki'nirik,  ki'nirik,  ki'nirik  .  .  .  imitation  of  stork  (u'dil’). 

8.  6  —  6  —  6  —  6...  imitation  of  wolf  (eu'reye-ru' — kun). 

9.  goo  —  goo  —  goo  .  .  .  imitation  of  bear  (xa'icitege). 

2E:  Then  he  again  beat  the  drum  more  quietly  and,  turning  towards  the 

hearth,  sang: 

“Eight  winds  as  winds  having  (of)  my  place  owner,  help!” 

This  is  an  address  of  the  shaman  to  the  Owner,  Kiyi'  — je,  of  the  given  place. 
In  free  translation,  this  will  read:  that  is,  “Owner  of  my  country,  having 
eight  corners  of  the  world,  help.”  Winds  and  the  cardinal  directions  are 
synonymous  in  Yukaghir.  Then  he  continued  to  sing: 

“(Of)  decorated  grasses  (and)  trees  owner,  help!  Seamother  seven  snow- 
mounds  as  covers  having,  eight  ice-sheets  (ices)  as  beds  having,  black  foxes 
as  collar  having,  arctic  foxes  as  foam  having,  cub  foxes  as  waves  having, 
Sea-mothcr-Owner  help!  Light-Creator-grandfather,  three  bridles  having, 
help,  liberate,  the  invisible  one  offends.  Light-Creator-grandfather,  help! 
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Grandfather,  (of)  Fire  Owner,  your  inner  warmth  (from)  that  invisible-one 
(by  your)  inner  warmth  help!  Of  my  house  around  lower  poles  if  tempest 
will  be,  firm  stand,  my  fundamental  tent-poles  firm  stand,  me  a  shaman 
having  made  (spirits),  help! 

2J:  That  invisble-one!  my  scream  hear  my  words  listen.  This  man  this 
patient  man  leave!  invisible,  your  place  calls  (you). 

2E:  Light-Creator-grandfather  below  loose  let  him  drown  (the  evil  spirit) ! 
Decorated  grasses  (and)  trees  owner,  help.  Light-Creator-grandfather,  my 
incantation  comes  to  an  end,  this  invisible  one  (with)  you  light  breath 
back  out  throw!  Creator  grandfather  this  invisible  one  breath  his  back  out 
lead,  of  this  man  breath  lengthen.” 


12.3.  Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  The  inmates  of  the 
tent  and  guests  prepare  for  the  seance  by  smoking  (1A).  The  drum  is  brought 
in  and  got  ready  for  use  by  the  shaman’s  assistant  (IB).  Before  drying  it 
he  sacrifices  a  few  leaves  of  tobacco  to  the  Owner  of  the  Hearth  (cf.  p.  110). 
The  drum  was  brought  in  in  a  sack.  According  to  information  provided  by 
the  Koryaks  the  drum  must  not  be  carried  outside  without  a  cover.  Dis¬ 
regard  for  this  taboo  might  cause  a  thunder  storm.12  This  claim  is  probably 
based  on  the  belief  in  the  secret  powers  of  the  drum.  Jochelson  says,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  Koryak  drum:  “the  sound  of  the  drum,  just  like  the  human 
voice  or  song,  is  in  itself  considered  as  something  living,  capable  of  influencing 
the  invisible  spirits.”13  Connected  with  the  preparatory  stage  is  an  interesting 
feature  telling  of  the  alternate  actualization  of  two  religions.  When  it  was 
expedient  to  resort  to  the  practices  of  the  old  religion  the  influence  of  the 
new  religion  was  eliminated  by  turning  its  representatives,  the  icons,  towards 
the  wall,  i.e.  the  eyes  of  the  spirits  belonging  to  the  new  religion  were  covered. 
Similarly  in  preparing  for  the  seance  the  shaman  (1C)  takes  off  the  cross, 
belonging  to  a  Christian  context,  and  only  then  does  he,  with  the  help  of 
his  assistant,  prepare  for  his  journey.  The  ritual  dressing  order  is:  coat, apron, 
hat,  and  only  then  the  drum. 

Examination  of  the  symbolic  trinkets  and  pendants  on  Tret’yakov’s  dress14 
opens  up  the  way  to  Yukagir  mythology,  the  shaman’s  knowledge  of  the 
other  world  and  his  means  of  communicating  with  its  representatives.  Attached 
to  the  front  of  his  apron  are  seven  metal  pendants.  They  represent  the  part 
of  the  spirit  world  favourable  to  the  shaman,  his  spirit-helpers.  The  top  one 
is  a  copper  man,  wo'lman-o'no‘,  the  soul  or  shadow  of  the  dead  ancestral  shaman, 
regarded  as  the  strongest  of  the  shaman’s  guardians.  Next  comes  an  iron 
heart  symbolizing  the  shaman’s  courage  and  daring.  Below  the  heart  are 
three  bird  figures  one  below  the  other:  a  two-headed  eagle,  another  eagle 
variation,  and  the  image  of  a  diver.  According  to  Tret’yakov  these  were 
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his  most  important  spirit-helpers.  Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  apron  are 
two  metal  discs,  wo'lman  ni'niye,  “the  shamanistic  supporter  of  the  stomach”. 
Discs  such  as  these,  usually  engraved  with  human  faces,  also  appeared  on 
women’s  aprons,  and  they  were  thought  to  protect  their  wearer  against 
diseases  of  the  stomach.  Another  amulet  common  to  the  dresses  of  both  the 
women  and  the  shaman  was  a  metal  badge  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  which  was 
worn  near  the  neck  and  was  thought  to  provide  protection  against  sore 
throats  and  chills.  The  metal  badges  attached  to  the  back  of  Tret’yakov’s 
coat  were  called  the  shaman’s  sun,  the  shaman’s  moon  and  the  shaman’s 
star.  These  heavenly  bodies  were  thought  to  light  the  path  of  the  shaman 
as  he  descended  into  the  underworld.15  The  bands  attached  to  the  arms  of 
the  cloak  were  called  “wing  feathers”.  In  describing  the  dress  of  another 
tundra  Yukagir  shaman  Jochelson  examines  the  wings  of  the  dress  and  says: 
“I  have  said  before  that  the  shaman’s  coat  represents  a  bird’s  skin  with  the 
help  of  which  the  shaman  can  fly,  transforming  himself  into  a  bird.  This 
idea  is  in  perfect  account  with  the  mythological  accounts  of  the  Chukchee, 
Koryak,  Kamchadal,  Aleut,  and  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
which  speak  of  heroes  who  put  on  bird-skin  coats  and  are  transformed  into 
birds”.16  There  is  a  Yukagir  myth  telling  of  the  shaman  of  a  goose  clan  who 
flew  among  the  birds: 


“When  he  was  getting  ready  to  fly  with  the  storks,  he  first  of  all  took  out 
his  human  ventricle  and  intestines  and  gave  them  to  his  wife  for  safe  keeping. 
Then  he  put  on  his  best,  that  is,  shamanistic  gown,  went  out  into  the  yard, 
shook  himself,  rose  into  the  air,  joined  the  storks  and  himself  became  a  stork. 
The  following  spring  he  came  flying  back  home  in  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
but  he  could  not  take  off  his  bird-coat,  which  was  sticking  to  his  body.  His 
men,  becoming  aware  of  him,  said,  ’Here  is  our  shaman  who  has  come 
back.’  He  shouted  to  them,  ’Make  a  fire  in  the  yard.’  The  people  made  a 
fire.  The  shaman  burned  his  feathers  off  over  the  fire,  and  became  a  man 
again.  It  transpired  that  his  wife  during  his  absence  had  lived  with  another 
youth,  and  had  torn  the  shaman’s  stomach.  When  the  shaman  heard  of  this, 
he  ordered  a  reindeer  to  be  killed,  and  put  the  reindeer’s  stomach  in  place 
of  his  own.” 


Towards  the  end  of  the  mytK  we  are  told  how  the  shaman  found  the  reindeer’s 
stomach  unsuitable,  tried  a  dog’s  stomach  and  found  that,  too,  painful.  The 
shaman  died,  but  the  next  morning  the  unfaithful  wife  and  her  lover  were 
also  found  dead.  They  had  met  their  just  reward.17  Tret’yakov’s  dress  also 
has  iron  clips  resembling  parts  of  a  skeleton.  They  are,  according  to  Jochelson, 
a  sign  of  the  Yakut  influence.  The  question  as  to  whether  they  represent 
the  skeleton  of  a  bird  or  a  human  only  becomes  clear  after  more  detailed 
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study  of  the  Yakut  shaman’s  dress.18  Tret’yakov’s  hat  was  decorated  with 
fur  and  bands,  these  too  possibly  referring  to  a  bird’s  feathers.  Of  greater 
interest  is  Jochelson’s  description  of  another  tundra  Yukagir  shaman’s  head¬ 
dress  with  protruding  antlers  both  bearing  pictures  of  human  faces.  The 
pictures  depict  wo' man-o' no‘ ,  the  soul  of  the  dead  ancestral  shaman,  which 
with  Tret’yakov  was  in  the  upper  badge  on  the  apron.  Similar  antlers  are 
found  on  the  hats  of  the  Evenk  shamans. 

In  putting  on  his  shaman'c  dress  Tret’yakov  gains  initial  contact  with 
his  spirit-helpers,  the  soul  of  the  ancestral  shaman  and  his  three  bird-like 
spirit-helpers,  which  are  his  chief  e'iji,  his  most  important  assistants.  He 
arms  himself  against  attacks  from  demons  with  amulets  and  guarantees 
sufficient  light  on  the  dark  road  to  the  underworld.  The  shaman’s  dress 
and  drum  also  assure  him  the  chance  to  move  about  freely  in  the  world  of 
the  spirits.  By  virtue  of  his  bird  skin  he  can  fly  to  heaven,  and  the  drum 
is  a  lake  by  which  he  can  descend  to  the  underworld  (cf.  p.  99).  Having 
dressed,  Tret’yakov  is  capable  of  a  task  of  mortal  danger  to  the  ordinary 
man:  contacting  the  spirit  world. 

Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  (2):  Tret’yakov  actualizes 
his  zoomorphic  spirit-helpers  in  turn  by  imitating  their  sounds  (2D).  Note 
that  the  drumming  - —  at  first  slow  and  quiet,  then  growing  faster  and  louder 
—  has  already  begun  before  this.  Turning  to  the  hearth  he  continues  with 
a  praying  act  (2E),  where  he  appeals  to  various  Owners  and  the  Light- 
Creator  grandfather.  His  address  to  the  Owner  of  the  Earth  is  in  symbolic 
language  displaying  Yakut  influence,  for  according  to  the  song  it  has  eight 
cardinal  sides,  as  in  the  Yakut  yurt.  The  modern  tundra  Yukagir  tent  is 
round,  like  that  of  the  Evenks.19  The  later  appeal  “Of  my  house  around 
lower  poles  .  .  .”  nevertheless  points  to  a  Yukagir  tent  construction.  The 
shaman  also  turns  to  the  Owner  of  the  Grass  and  Trees,  which  in  Yukagir 
mythology  is  subordinate  to  the  Owner  of  the  Earth,  and  to  the  Sea  Owner, 
the  Sea-mother,  of  equal  status  to  the  Owner  of  the  Earth.  The  language 
of  the  chant  is  poetic,  which  is  attributed  by  Jochelson  to  Yakut  influences. 
The  Owner  of  the  Hearth,  in  this  song  called  grandfather,  is  the  guardian 
of  the  family  living  in  the  tent  (cf.  p.  110).  During  the  preparations  for  the 
seance  the  assistant  made  a  sacrifice  to  precisely  this  guardian  (IB).  The 
Light  Creator  is  a  Yakut  deity  (Urun-Aiy-Toyon),  said  to  be  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  earth  and  man.  Judging  from  his  epithets  ’white’  and 
’light’  Troshchanskiy  claims  he  was  originally  the  sun  god,  and  combines 
him  with  Art-Toyon-Aga,  the  Omnipotent  Ruler.20  Seroshevskiy  and  Priklon- 
skiy  in  turn  regard  the  latter,  living  in  the  ninth  heaven,  as  being  the  chief 
god  of  the  Yakuts,  only  followed  in  the  next  scale  down  by  the  Light  Creator 
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of  the  third  heaven.21  In  any  case  the  Light  Creator  was  a  deity  in  heaven 
responsible  for  the  well-being  of  man.  The  disease  demon  ^2J)  is  called  the 
Invisible  One,  which  is  a  metaphorical  expression  used  for  many  different 
species  of  demon. 

The  seance  reported  is  built  up  of  seven  acts  and  comprises  two  sequences. 
It  appears  to  be  a  torso,  for  it  completely  lacks  the  banishing  of  the  demon 
or  the  journey  in  search  of  the  soul  following  the  loss  of  the  soul,  and  also 
the  deactualization  of  the  spirits.  Jochelson  likewise  noted  this  special  feature 
and  says:  “This  Yukaghir  performance  for  the  cure  of  a  patient  has  the  pecul¬ 
iarity,  that  the  shaman  does  not  descend  to  the  Kingdom  of  Shadows,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  preceding  performance.”22  As  a  consequence  of  the  structural 
peculiarity  of  the  seance  no  role  changes  take  place.  The  shaman’s  role¬ 
taking  is  directed  primarily  at  the  supranormal  world,  and  e.g.  the  patient’s 
role  is  not  included  in  the  account.  An  interesting  feature  of  his  choice  of 
counter-roles  is  that  during  the  prayer  act  (2E)  he  simultaneously  actualizes 
the  helping  powers’  and  the  disease  demon’s  role.  In  his  account  Jochelson 
pays  only  little  attention  to  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  behaviour,  and  he  mentions 
as  one  surprising  feature  the  omission  of  loss  of  consciousness. 


13.  SHAMANIZING  SEANCE  AMONG  THE  COASTAL  CHUKCHI 

13.1.  Background.  The  Chukchi  belong  to  a  northeast  Paleo-Asian  ethnic 
group  comprising  the  Chukchi,  the  Koryaks  and  the  Itel’mens  (Kamchadals). 
Like  their  closest  neighbours  the  Koryaks,  the  Chukchi  were  divided  into 
two  groups  of  different  economies  but  in  firm  contact  with  one  another  through 
family  ties  and  trade:  nomadic  reindeer-herders  and  sedentary  sea-mammal 
hunters  living  on  the  coast.  It  is  in  fact  of  note  that  as  regards  both  their 
economy  and  their  culture  there  were  more  similarities  between  the  tundra 
Chukchi  and  Koryaks,  for  example,  than  between  these  two  groups  of  Chukchi. 
Similarly  the  coastal  Chukchi  and  Koryaks  resembled  one  another  in  their 
way  of  life.  In  the  census  of  1926 — 1927  there  were  12,364  Chukchi,  70  % 
of  whom  were  nomads  and  30  %  permanent  settlers.  Their  closest  neighbours 
were  the  Eskimos  on  the  Bering  Sea,  in  the  south  Koryaks,  and  west  of  the 
Kolyma  river  Yakuts  and  some  Yukagir  families.  Similarly  they  bordered 
on  the  Evens  around  the  Kolyma  and  the  Anadyr.1 

Of  all  the  small  peoples  in  Northeast  Siberia  the  Chucki  were  numerically 
the  largest;  their  folklore  contains  numerous  stories  of  military  confrontations 
with  the  Eskimos  and  the  Koryaks.2  Unlike  e.g.  their  neighbours  the  Yukagirs, 
the  Chukchi  for  a  long  time  remained  relatively  independent  of  Russian  rule. 
Among  the  Yukagirs  a  lasting  tax  system  was  quickly  created  on  the  basis 
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of  the  old  clan  organization.3  In  the  case  of  the  Chukchi  this  did  not  succeed, 
even  though  the  first  contacts  were  made  with  them  as  early  as  the  mid  17th 
century.  Thus  the  Russian  government  displayed  caution  in  building  up 
relations  through  trade  and  thus  a  transfer  to  voluntary  taxation.4 

In  the  last  years  of  the  19th  century,  when  most  of  the  material  on  sha¬ 
manism  was  collected,  the  social  structure  of  the  Chukchi  was  marked  by 
a)  the  lack  of  a  clear  clan  system  and  b)  relics  of  the  existence  of  primitive- 
communal  relations  and  c)  property  and  social  differentiation.5  The  basic 
:ocio-economic  unit  of  the  coastal  Chukchi  was  the  so-called  baydar  party, 
comprising  3 — 5  families,  chiefly  relatives  but  also  neighbours.  The  members 
of  the  group,  whose  head  was  the  owner  of  a  boat,  hunted  together  and 
divided  up  the  catch  according  to  set  rules.  The  broader  social  unit  was 
the  village,  which  was  a  territorial  association  of  related  and  unrelated  families. 
Here  too  the  members  of  a  baydar  party  were  grouped  round  certain  parts 
of  the  village.6  The  economic  combine  of  the  reindeer  Chukchi  was  the  en¬ 
campment,  which  was  made  up  of  4 — 5  families  herding  their  reindeer  in 
common.  Although  the  encampment  for  the  main  part  comprised  families 
mutually  related,  this  was  not  essential.  The  Chukchi  did  not  have  a  clan 
system  proper,  but  the  families  on  the  father’s  side  formed  groups  with  certain 
common  obligations,  such  as  the  custom  of  vendetta,  and  common  ceremonies.7 
The  special  socio-economic  situation  prevailing  among  the  Chukchi,  with 
primitive  features  such  as  common  hunting,  overlapped  with  an  economically 
and  socially  stratified  form  of  community,  was  a  consequence  of  changes 
in  the  primitive  community  brought  about  by  trade  begun  with  Russians 
and  Americans  (at  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  and  especially  the  beginning 
of  the  19th)  and  bringing  more  profitable  reindeer-herding,  hunting  and 
fishing:  “The  process  of  property  and  social  differentiation  was  hastened 
under  the  impact  of  trade  with  Russians  and  Americans,  which  resulted  in 
the  appearance  of  new  means  of  production  (firearms,  European  whaleboats 
etc.)  and  increased  commodity  value  of  the  products  of  hunting  and  fishing 
(walrus  skins  and  tusks,  whalebone,  etc.).  In  social  and  economic  relations, 
this  trade  led  to  the  appearance  of  middlemen,  large-scale  reindeer-breeders 
and  reindeerless  herdsmen,  owners  of  baydars  and  baydar-less  hunters. 
The  herdsmen  were  compelled  to  herd  the  reindeer  of  the  large-scale  breeders, 
the  hunters  —  to  hunt  in  another’s  baydars.  The  herdsmen  were  most  often 
relatives;  the  master  fed  the  herder  and  his  family,  in  return  for  which  the 
latter  watched  his  herd  and  performed  all  the  heavy  labor.”8  Property  and 
social  differences  are  evident  in  e.g.  the  make-up  of  the  Chukchi  encampment. 
The  tents,  numbering  from  two  to  ten,  were  placed  in  a  row  running  in  an 
east-west  direction  so  that  the  owner  of  the  encampment  dwelt  in  the  first 
tent  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  encampment  and  the  poorest  member  of  the 
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group  the  last  one  on  the  western  side.9 

The  decisive  situation  as  regards  the  status  of  the  Chukchi  shaman  was 
one  in  which  socio-economic  differentiation  was  coupled  with  forms  of  a 
primitive  kinship  system  and  family  life.  The  heart  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  Chukchi  were  the  sacrificial  festivals  connected  with  their  livelihood. 
These  were  festivals  for  the  family  or  community  unit,  and  connected  with 
these  annual  events  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  family  shamanism.10  Every 
family  possessed  a  drum,  which  members  of  the  family  could  beat  freely  in 
the  course  of  festivals,  attempting  to  behave  like  proper  shamans.  This  free 
use  of  the  drum  during  the  daytime  did  not,  however,  correspond  to  a  real 
shamanizing  seance.  Proper  shamans,  according  to  the  Chukchi  “those 
with  spirits”,  worked  at  night  and  in  complete  darkness  in  the  inner  sleeping 
tent.  For  the  shamanic  spirits  were  said  to  shun  light.  The  name  ’family 
shamanism’  is  particularly  misleading  in  that  the  phenomena  inherent  in 
the  concept  remained  beyond  the  confines  of  shamanism  proper,  and  further 
meant  that  communication  with  the  supranormal  by  the  family  or  circle 
of  relations  did  not  as  a  rule  require  a  proper  shaman.  In  other  words,  sha¬ 
manism  proper  was  not  bound  to  any  clear  group  of  supporters  determined 
on  the  basis  of  e.g.  relationship;  the  Chukchi  had  no  clan  system. 

Becoming  a  shaman  was  in  no  way  tied  to  sex.  There  were  if  anything 
more  female  shamans  than  male,  but  the  latter  were  often  regarded  as  more 
powerful,  for  giving  birth  and  motherhood  detracted  from  the  shamanic 
strength.  Following  a  birth  it  could  be  many  years  before  a  female  shaman 
was  able  to  shamanize  fully.  Likewise  the  period  of  preparation  for  a  woman 
shaman  was  not  as  long  and  painful  as  that  for  a  man.  A  woman  shaman 
could,  however,  acquire  as  great  a  skill  as  a  man  in  everything  but  the  skill 
of  ventriloquism.11 

Shamanic  vocation  most  often  appeared  in  youth,  and  parent;  reacted 
to  it  in  different  ways.  In  families  with  only  one  child  in  particular  there 
could  be  opposition,  but  if  the  family  was  large  and  rich  it  was  only  to  be 
hoped  that  the  family  would  get  its  own  shaman,  “a  special  solicitor  before 
the  spirits”,  and  a  caretaker  in  all  extraordinary  casualties  of  life.12  The 
aspirant  had  nevertheless  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  community  for  his 
position.  This  was  not  always  successful,  e.g.  when  the  reindeer  Chukchi 
Niro’n  manifested  his  shamanic  vocation  he  “was  generally  ridiculed  by 
his  neighbours  on  account  of  his  character.  He  was  a  spendthrift,  much 
given  to  cardplaying,  and  cared  little  for  his  herd  and  home,  and  the  Chukchee 
refused  to  believe  that  such  a  good-for-nothing  could  amount  to  much  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ’spirits’.”13  According  to  Bogoras  poor  young  Chukchi  tried 
to  become  rich  and  win  a  better  status  in  society  by  beginning  to  shamanize. 
Many  Chukchi  tales  contain  references  to  a  rise  such  as  this.14  Bogoras  did 
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not,  however,  meet  a  single  man  living  entirely  off  shamanizing;  shamanizing 
only  brought  in  a  good  additional  income.15 

The  Chukchi  divided  the  skills  of  the  shaman  into  three  categories,  though 
the  borders  between  them  were  not  particularly  sharp.  The  first  category 
took  in  “communication  with  the  spirits”.  The  category  comprised  such 
intercourse  with  the  spirits  as  was  also  obvious  to  the  audience :  ventriloquism, 
spirits  speaking  through  the  shaman,  tricks,  etc.  The  second  class  was  called 
“looking  into”,  and  it  was  the  most  highly  respected  skill.  The  shaman  was 
then  able  to  foresee  the  dangers  and  favourable  events  awaiting  people, 
and  how  to  avoid  misfortune.  The  directions  were  most  often  ritual,  and 
advised  the  subject  to  conduct  a  certain  type  of  ceremony.  The  third  class  of 
shamanic  skills  comprised  the  producing  of  incantations.16  Incantations  in 
fact  played  a  major  part  in  Chukchi  magic.  Various  shamans  combined 
these  skills  in  many  ways17,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  a  division  proper 
of  shamans  into  classes. 

The  Chukchi  shaman  was  something  of  a  “private  entrepreneur”  whose 
duties  chiefly  included  healing  the  sick  and  warding  off  other  such  crises, 
and  forecasting.  In  the  seance  described  by  Bogoras,  for  example,  the  shaman 
tried  to  quell  a  snow  storm.18  Since  the  shaman  did  not  have  an  established 
relationship  with  a  specific  band  of  supporters,  his  success  rested  primarily 
on  the  skill  he  displayed  in  his  actions.  This  might  explain  several  special 
features  of  Chukchi  shamanism,  such  as  the  highly  developed  and  much 
practised  use  of  tricks  and  ventriloquism,  which  was  a  mode  of  behaviour 
particularly  respected  by  the  audience.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  here 
that  the  Chukchi  shaman  did  not  have  a  shaman’s  dress  proper;  among 
Northern  peoples  it  was  usually  the  band  of  supporters  who  saw  to  the  sha¬ 
man’s  equipment.  Basing  his  views  on  information  provided  by  Litke,  Mikhay- 
lovskiy,  for  example,  places  the  Chukchi  shaman  in  a  special  position  as 
regards  the  esteem  he  enjoyed:  “In  fact,  the  shaman,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
occupies  a  position  of  special  importance  among  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Only  among  the  Chukchis,  according  to  Litke,  are  shamans  not  respected, 
and  their  functions  are  limited  to  healing  diseases  and  performing  tricks.”19 
However  reliable  this  information  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  position  of 
the  Chukchi  shaman  and  the  respect  he  enjoyed  cannot  be  compared  to 
e.g.  the  established  and  stabilized  status  of  the  clan  shaman.  On  this  basis 
it  is  also  possible  to  explain  the  free  form  and  ceremonial  poverty  of  the 
initiation  —  the  main  emphasis  lies  in  the  inner  experiences  and  psychic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  shaman  —  and  the  limited  outward  requisites  in  the  shaman’s 
operations. 

Waldemar  Bogoras  spent  the  years  1890 — 1898  in  the  Kolyma  region, 
and  in  1900 — 1901  made  a  journey  to  Kamchatka,  Anadyr  and  the  Chukchi 
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Peninsula.  During  the  ten  years  he  spent  among  the  Chukchi  Bogoras  attended 
many  shamanizing  seances.  Two  of  his  long  and  detailed  descriptions  of 
seances  have  been  published  by  Hans  Findeisen  in  German.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  source  criticism  it  is  a  pity  that  Bogoras  is  the  only  author  to  have 
given  a  thorough  account  of  Chukchi  shamanizing,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  two  accounts  published  by  Findeisen  are  unusually  detailed,  and  contain, 
for  example,  the  words  spoken  by  the  spirit-helpers.  Bogoras  named  his 
account  of  a  shamanizing  seance  among  the  coastal  Chukchi  “On  the  rocky 
headland’',  and  the  scene  of  the  event  is  a  settlement  of  only  two  tents.  A 
crowd  of  people  have  gathered  in  the  inner  part  (Polog)  of  one  of  the  tents 
to  await  the  abating  of  a  mighty  storm.  At  last  one  of  those  present,  the 
shaman  Ukwun,  tries  to  begin  to  subdue  the  storm  by  shamanizing  (part  I). 
His  attempt  is  abortive,  and  the  shamanizing  is  suddenly  taken  over  by  the 
younger  shaman  Nuwat  (part  II).  The  account  of  the  seance  thus  in  a  way 
comprises  two  shamanizing  performances.  Findeisen  gives  the  following 
information  on  Ukwun:  “An  old  Chukchi  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  with 
his  two  wives  was  financially  dependent  on  the  old  merchant  Kitelkut,  in 
whose  tent  the  ceremony  was  held.”20  Nuwat  was  Kitelkut’s  son,  and  despite 
his  youth  was  a  good  hunter.  During  the  past  year  he  had  nevertheless  received 
an  inner  calling  to  become  a  shaman.21 


13.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 22 
Part  I 

1C:  Die  Trommel  lag  unter  dem  Zeltdach  auf  einem  holzernen  Brett. 
Ukwun  nahm  sie  herunter,  versuchte  mit  einem  Fischbeinschlegel,  ob  sie 
straff  gespannt  sei  und  traf  nun  die  notigen  Vorbereitungen  fur  die  heilige 
Handlung.  — 

2D:  Die  Zeremonie  war  nun  in  vollem  Gange.  Beide  Lampen  waren  aus- 
geloscht  worden,  und  im  Polog  herrschte  jetzt  ein  Grabesdunkel.  Diese 
Finsternis  aber  war  gleichsam  von  Leben  erfiillt  und  voll  der  verschieden- 
artigsten  Laute.  Der  rasche  und  von  kurzen  Pausen  unterbrochene  Ton  der 
Trommel  erinnerte  an  militarischen  Alarm. 

Ukwun  barst  fast  vor  Eifer,  und  aus  seiner  Kehle  drangen  die  seltsamsten 
und  kompliziertesten  Gesange.  Er  ahmte  das  Schnarchen  eines  Walrosses 
und  das  Geschrei  eines  Adlers  nach,  briillte  wie  ein  Bar,  schnatterte  wie  eine 
Taucherente  und  heulte  im  Unisono  mit  dem  draussen  wiitenden  Sturme. 
Aber  die  Zuhorer  schrien  vergeblich:  “Hytsch,  hytsch!  Recht  so!”  um  ihn 
anzufeuern  und  seine  Macht  vor  den  herangerufenen  Geistern  in  ein  moglichst 
vorteilhaftes  Licht  zu  stellen.  Die  Geister  des  vorbeirasendenSturmesschenkten 
aber  seinem  Rufen  anscheinend  keine  Beachtung  und  hatten  keine  Lust, 
auch  noch  einen  Augenblick  innezuhalten  und  Antwort  zu  geben.  Vielleicht 
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wollten  sie  sich  noch  iiber  der  schutzlosen  Tundra  austoben  und  missbilligten 
Ukwuns  Vorhaben,  das  ihre  Beschwichtigung  zum  Ziele  hatte. 

— ■  He-he-he-he-he!  He,  he!  —  rief  Ukwun  zuletzt  mit  gedehnter  Stimme, 
—  He,  he!  Ich  bin  ein  Mensch,  ich  bin  ein  Suchender,  ich  bin  ein  Rufender!  .  .  . 

2E:  Er  beschloss  nun,  von  den  einfachen  Gesangen  zu  den  Beschworungen 
iiberzugehen,  die  fiir  weit  wikrsamer  gehalten  vverden. 

II)- — -  Kleines  Fischchen  Wakan!  —  begann  er  in  einem  lauten  und  ge- 
dehnten  Rezitativ  zu  singen.  —  He,  he!  Es  wuchs  heran,  es  wurde  grosser  als 
ein  Walfisch.  He!  Es  liegt  inmitten  des  offenen  Meeres.  Sein  Hals  wurde 
gleichsam  zu  einer  Insel,  sein  Riicken  dehnte  sich  wie  das  Festland  aus. 
He,  he,  he!  2)  Wenn  du  beim  Vorbeifliegen  mit  deiner  Fliigelspitze  an  das 
Land  Ljuren  stosst,  gib  Antwort! 

Aber  der  Sturm  fegte  wieder  vorbei,  ohne  auf  den  Zuruf  zu  achten. 

II  1)  —  Uber  der  Quelle  des  laufenden  Wassers,  auf  der  Spitze  des  vveissen 
Gebirgskammes,  beim  krachenden  Gletscher  lebt  der  Blitz,  2)  die  Mutter 
des  Bergechos.  3)  Sie  fEegt  am  Himmel  entlang  und  donnert  mit  ihren  eisernen 
Fliigeln.  Unter  ihren  Fiissen  spriicht  hellrotes  Feuer  hervor  ...  4)  Solltest 
du  aus  diesen  engen  Kliiften  gekommen  sein,  so  gib  Antwort! 

Aber  auch  dieser  Ruf  blieb  ohne  Erwiderung. 

III  1)  — -  Hinter  den  Grenzen  der  durch  die  Sonne  beschienenen  Erde, 
2)  hinter  dem  Gestade  des  traurigen  Landes  des  Abends  liegt  das  Gebiet 
der  ewigen  Finsternis.  3)  Das  Gespenst  des  Mondes  ersetzt  dort  die  Sonne. 
4)  Dieses  Gebiet  ist  zugedeckt  wie  ein  riesiges  Zelt.  5)  Drinnen  vollziehen 
die  Geister  ihre  Zeremonicn  ...  6)  Wenn  du  aus  dem  schwarzen  Zelte 
der  Geister  dich  losgerissen,  alle  Hindernisse  gesprengt  hast  und  in  rasendem 
Laufe  tiber  die  weite  Tundra  gejagt  bist,  um  in  vollem  Schwunge  liber  die 
Miindung  des  grossen  Flusses  zu  setzen,  so  gib  Antwort! 

IV  1)  —  An  dem  vorgeschobenen  Kap,  wo  die  Erdteile  sich  treffen,  wendet 
sich  die  Stromung  des  Meeres  wieder  zuriick.  Und  hier,  auf  den  Gewassern 
zwischen  den  beiden  Kontinenten,  kreuzen  sich  die  Wege  der  umwohnenden 
Volker  ...  2)  Zwischen  den  zusammenschlagenden  Felsen  liegt  der  Berg 
der  Vogel  ...  3)  Wenn  es  dir  auf  deinem  Fluge  durch  die  Kiefer  der  steinernen 
Falle,  welche  soviel  fliegenden  Scharen  totschlagt,  gelungen  sein  sollte, 
die  grauen  Federn  auseinander  zu  wehen,  so  gib  Antwort! 

VI)—  Sprich,  rede,  rede!  2)  Wer  scharrt  mit  der  riesigen  Schaufel  den 
Schnee  am  Rande  der  Eiswiiste  auseinander,  um  die  Augen  jedes  lebenden 
Geschopfcs  zu  blendcn?  .  .  3)  Gib  Antwort! 

3G:  Der  eben  vorbeijagende  Windstoss  drehte  sich  plotzlich  gleichsam  um 
die  ZeltspAze.  Nach  einigem  Zaudern  veranderte  er  seine  Richtung  und 
begann  nach  unten  zu  drangen,  indem  cr  durch  die  dichte  aussere  Hiille 
fuhr  und  sich  dem  Polog  naherte.  Die  Geister  hatten  sich  entschlossen,  den 
beharrlichen  Beschworungen  des  Zauberers  nicht  langer  Widerstand  zu 
leisten  und  waren  nunmehr  zur  Antwort  bcreit.  Die  im  Polog  sitzenden  Leute 
vernahmen  immer  deutlicher  die  dem  Zischen  ungeheurer  Blasbalge  gleichen- 
den  Seufzer  des  Windes.  Einen  Augenblick  danach  stiirzte  er  in  den  Polog, 
durchfuhr  ihn  vom  oberen  linken  Winkel  zum  unteren  rechten,  drang  zum 
zweiten  Male  durch  die  dicke  Pelzhiille  und  verschwand  zuletzt  in  den 
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innersten  Tiefen  der  Erde. 

Die  im  Polog  Sitzenden  spurten  jedoch  nicht  den  geringsten  Hauch  echter, 
von  draussen  kommender  Schneeluft.  Der  wirkliche  Wind  war  draussen 
geblieben,  und  im  Polog  war  nur  sein  Uwyryt  erschienen,  der  sich  ganz  in 
Gerauschen  erschopfte.  Der  durch  den  Polog  fegende  Windstoss  war  ein 
Strom  winselnden  Geheuls  und  keuchenden  Gewimmers,  der,  nachdem  er 
vorbeigejagt  war,  irgendwohin  in  die  Tiefe  fuhr  und  so  schnell  verschwand, 
wie  er  aufgetreten  war. 

3S:  —  Ehe!  He,  he,  he,  he!  —  rief  Ukwun  wieder  mit  gedehnter  Stimme. 

—  Er  spricht,  dass  er  von  Norden  gekommen  sei. 

Anscheinend  hatte  das  durch  das  Zelt  jagende  Gerausch  fur  ihn  einen 
deutlicheren  Sinngehalt  als  fur  alle  ubrigen. 

Jajak  schnaubte  ungeduldig.  Die  Geister  machten  sich  anscheinend  fiber 
Ukwun  lustig,  denn  ihre  Ausserungen  waren  alien  Anwesenden  auch  ohne 
jede  iibernaturliche  Hilfe  verstandlich. 

2E:  VI  1)  —  Sonne,  erhebe  deine  Arme,  — •  begann  Ukwun  von  neuem, 

—  zeige  dem  Monde  deine  Fausthandschuhe  .  .  .  .!  An  deinem  Arme  krieche 
ich  nach  oben,  2)  erreiche  den  schwankenden  Schoss  der  Wolken.  3)  Von 
den  Wolken  steige  ich  zum  durchsichtigen  Himmel  empor.  4)  Am  Firmament 
entlang  gehend,  gelange  ich  bis  zur  Offnung  des  Himmels  .  .  Durch  die 
Spalte  erreiche  ich  den  Stern  des  hineingesteckten  Baumes,  den  Polarstern  .  .  . 
5)  Bewohner  der  Dammerung,  helft  mir!  6)  Bewohner  der  Morgenrote, 
helft  mir!  7)  Bewohner  des  Ostens,  helft  mir!  8)  Bewohner  des  Morgens, 
helft  mir!  ...  9)  Zur  Morgenrote  kommt  die  Abendrote  auf  Besuch:  sie 

schwimmt  auf  dem  sandigen  Flusse  der  Milchstrasse  nach  unten . 10)  Der 

Morgenstern  wandert  dahin  in  Gestalt  eines  Nomadenzuges  ...11)  Bei  den 
Elentierjagern,  dem  Doppelsternbild  des  Luchses,  nehme  ich  eine  dreifach 
geflochtene  Fangschlinge,  bei  dem  glanzenden  Stern  der  Venus  ergreife  ich 
eiserne  Flsseln  ...  .12)  Scheitel  des  Himmels,  gib  deine  Scheren  her,  um  seine 
Schwungfedern  zu  beschneiden  und  auszuzupfen  ...  13)  Ich  werfe  auf  ihn 
das  dreifach  geflochtene  Lasso,  umwinde  ihn  mit  den  eisernen  Fesseln  und 
binde  ihm  die  eiserne  Kette  um  den  Leib. 

Jeden  Satz  seiner  Beschworungen  wiederholte  Ukwun  dreimal,  wobei 
er  ihn  mit  den  mannigfaltigsten  Tonen  begleitete,  wie  sie  seine  Stimme  nur 
immer  hervorbringen  konnte.  Der  Schlegel  drohnte  mit  solcher  Wucht  auf 
das  angespannte  Trommelfell,  dass  man  sich  wundern  musste,  wie  diese 
diinne  Bespannung  unter  solchen  Schlagen  nicht  einfach  zerriss. 

VII  1)  —  Von  der  Windseite  her  erschien  bei  meinem  Zelte  ein  Rentier- 
bulle  mit  einem  siebenendigen  Geweih,  —  fuhr  Ukwun  fort.  —  Er  wittert 
den  bitteren  Duft  meines  Rauches,  er  atmet  den  Geruch  meines  Lagers 
ein  ...  .2)  Lass  mich  auf  dir  Platz  nehmen  fur  eine  lange  Reise:  Alle  Lander 
werde  ich  durcheilen,  die  Tundren  und  die  Gebirge  werde  ich  durchforschen, 
3)  um  das  von  seiner  Frau  errichtete  Zelt  zu  entdecken  .  .  . 

VIII  1)  —  Ein  altes  Walross  schlief  allein  auf  einer  Eisscholle  ein,  wobei 
es  sich  mit  seinen  Stosszahnen  am  Rande  der  Scholle  festhielt  ...  2)  Trage 
mich  iiber  das  weite  Meer!  Ich  werde  in  alien  Buchten  und  Flussmiindungen 
Umschau  halten,  3)  um  den  von  seiner  Frau  verfertigten  Polog  zu  finden. 
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IX  1)  —  Eine  graue  Eule  mit  breiten  Flligeln  sucht  in  den  Eisspalten 
nach  Nahrung!  2)  —  Aufihren  Flligeln  fliege  ich  aufdie  Suche;  ich  werde  neun 
Himmel  und  neun  verschiedene  Welten  durchforschen,  3)  um  das  von  seiner 
Frau  angeziindete  Herdfeuer  zu  finden. 

XI)  —  Wo  bist  du?  Wo  bist  du?  —  heulte  Ukwun  mit  wiitender  Stimme. 
Erscheine,  erscheine,  erscheine!  .  .  . 

3G:  Auf  der  Ukwun  gegeniiberliegenden  Seite  des  Pologs  war  plotzlich  ein 
ungewohnlicher  Laut  zu  vernehmen,  der  einem  hystcrischen  Schluchzen  glich. 

Janta  schauderte  zusammen  und  schmiegte  sich  fester  an  ihren  Brautigam 
an,  da  dieser  Laut  gerade  liber  ihrem  Haupte  ertonte. 

3H:  Gleich  nach  dem  ersten  Laute  ertonte  ein  zweiter,  und  sofort  nach 
diesem  vernahm  man  ein  solch  betaubendes  Schnauben,  dass  es  sogar  das 
Schlagen  von  Ukwuns  Schlegel  libertonte,  der  in  der  gegeniiberliegenden 
Ecke  wiitend  auf  dem  Trommelfell  herumtantzte.  Der  Geist  des  frischen 
Windes  fiihlte  sich  in  der  stickigen  Luft  des  Pologs  anscheinend  nicht  be- 
sonders  wohl.  Als  das  Schnauben  endlich  aufhorte,  ergoss  sich  liber  den 
Kopfen  der  Leute  eine  abgebrochene  Reihe  von  sonderbaren,  bebenden, 
keuchenden,  fast  krampfhaften  Lauten,  welche  versuchten,  sich  zu  kurzen 
und  unverstandlichen  Wortern  zusammenzufinden. 

—  Kotero,  tero,  muro,  koro,  poro!  —  bemiihte  sich  der  Geist  in  irgendeiner 
unbekannten  Spxache  zu  reden. 

Ukwun  stellte  das  Trommel  auf  eine  kurze  Weile  ein. 

—  Wie?  —  sagte  er  zu  dem  unbekannten  Wesen,  das  im  Dunklen  sprach. 

—  Poro!  sagte  der  Geist. 

—  Ko!  (=  ich  verstehe  nicht)  —  antwortete  Ukwun. 

—  Poro,  poro!  —  fuhr  der  Geist  mit  einer  Nuance  von  Ungeduld  fort. 
Er  legte  anscheinenfd]  einen  besonderen  Nachdruck  auf  dieses  Wort. 

—  Seit  meiner  Geburt  bin  ich  dumm,  —  sagte  Ukwun  klaglich. 

—  Wenn  Geister  sprechen,  sind  meine  Ohren  wie  verstopft.  Wenn  ihr 
doch  in  verstandlichen  Worten  reden  wiirdet! 

—  Poro!  —  antwortete  der  Geist  eigensinnig.  Er  wollte  offenbar  kein  anderes 
Wort  aussprechen. 

— •  Ach!  —  sagte  Ukwun  verzweifelt.  —  Mein  Geist  ist  zu  grob  dazu, 
um  dies  zu  verstehen.  Wenn  man  einen  Dolmetscher  herbeischaffen  konnte, 
so  wiirde  seine  Weisheit  hier  bestimmt  von  Nutzen  sein. 

Der  Sitte  der  Schmanen  gemass  bat  er  die  Geister,  einen  Dolmetscher 
herbeizurufen,  um  die  Sprache  der  himmlischen  Spharen  in  gewohnliche 
menschliche  Worte  zu  libertragen. 

3G:  Wieder  fegte  ein  Windstoss  durch  den  Polog.  Diesmal  jedoch  fuhr 
er  nicht  wieder  hinaus,  sondern  verweilte  bei  der  Wand,  wo  eben  die  Stimme 
des  Geistes  erklungen  war. 

—  Nun,  da  bin  ich!  —  ertonte  eine  neue  Stimme.  Ich  bin  da!  Ich  bin 
gekommen.  Jawohl!  Sprecht  jetzt  nur,  was  ihr  wollt?  Ich  will  mich  beeilen! 

3HS:  Der  neue  Besucher  redete  in  der  Sprache  der  Tschuktschen,  aber 
seine  Stimme  war  im  Klang  auffallend  der  Stimme  des  Geistes  ahnlich, 
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der  vorher  gesprochen  hatte.  Es  war  dasselbe  dumpfe,  keuchende  Flustern, 
das  mtihsam  aus  der  unbekannten  Kehle  drang  und  das  immer  nur  die  erste 
Halfte  eines  Wortes  auszusprechen  vermochte.  Die  zweite  Halfte  verlor 
sich  in  Schnauben  und  Schnarchen,  und  dem  Zuhorer  blieb  nichts  anderes 
iibrig,  als  den  genauen  Sinn  der  Rede  selbst  zu  erraten. 

—  Kotero,  tero,  poro!  —  fing  der  erste  Geist  wieder  an,  der  indessen  seinen 
Platz  gewechselt  hatte  und  sich  nun  links  uber  dem  Haupte  Jajaks  aufhielt. 

—  Er  spricht:  Ich  bin  der  Geist  der  Barmherzigkeit,  —  sagte  der  Dol- 
metscher  mit  gepresster  und  erstickter  S[t]imme.  —  Lebt  ruhig,  fangt  keinen 
Streit  an! 

Kitelkut,  der  unweit  von  Ukwun  sass,  riickte  gerauschvoll  auf  seinem 
Platze.  In  den  Worten  des  geheimnisvollen  Gastes  war  eine  unbestimmte 
Anspielung  auf  seinen  Streit  mit  Jajak  enthalten. 

—  Manyra  kuli,  retyk,  potero,  tero!  —  begann  der  erste  Geist  wieder. 

—  Er  sagt,  —  erklarte  der  Dolmetscher,  —  ich  bin  der  Geist  der  Barm¬ 
herzigkeit.  VVenn  ihr  kein  Verstandnis  fur  eure  gegenseitige  Lage  habt, 
zu  was  dienen  euch  dann  Jagd  und  Fischfang? 

Jetzt  spielten  die  Geister  anscheinend  auf  die  ungleiche  Fettverteilung  an. 
Wie  es  bei  solchen  Gelegenheiten  immer  der  Fall  zu  sein  pflegt,  wollten  sie 
sich  als  Beschiitzer  des  Mannes  zeigen,  der  als  ihr  Vermittler  auftrat.  Trotz 
ihrer  Unbestimmtheit  waren  die  Anspielungen  der  Geister  alien  Zuhorern 
so  gut  verstandlich,  als  wenn  sie  in  den  deutlichsten  Worten  ausgesprochen 
worden  waren. 

—  Blodsinn!  —  sagte  plotzlich  Kitelkut.  —  Das  ist  ein  Geist  der  Kerek, 
nicht  der  Tschuktschen. 

In  seiner  Stimme  ausserte  sich  unbeugsamer  Eigensinn.  Der  alte  Handler 
hielt  die  im  Polog  sprechenden  Geister  genau  so  fur  wirkliche  Wesen  wie 
die  Leute,  mit  denen  er  in  den  benachbarten  Siedlungen  zu  tun  hatte,  ver- 
hielt  sich  aber  dafiir  ihnen  gegeniiber  fast  ebenso  ungezwungen  wie  im 
Verkehr  mit  den  Menschen.  Die  zahllosen  Gebrauche,  die  von  den  Ahnen 
auf  ihn  iibergegangen  waren,  beobachtete  er  mit  derselben  Sorgfalt  wie  das 
seiner  Familie  anheimgefallene  Erbgut.  Er  ziindete  die  heiligen  Feuer  an, 
sammelte  die  Speisereste  und  vernichtete  sie,  vollbrachte  die  Libationen 
von  Blut,  bestrich  die  Amulette  mit  Fett  und  opferte  Hunde  bei  den  religiosen 
Zeremonien.  Er  hatte  jedoch  nicht  die  geringste  Lust,  seine  Lebensweise 
den  Befehlen  von  oben  gemass  zu  andern,  zumal  solche  Befehle  bei  den 
Tschuktschen  zu  haufig  sind,  als  dass  man  ihnen  eine  besonders  ernsthafte 
Bedeutung  beizumessen  pflegt.  Im  Hinblick  auf  die  Gotter  und  die  Geister 
hatte  sich  Kitelkut  eine  eigene  Theorie  zurecht  gelegt,  die  ihm  zwar  nur 
dunkel  bewusst  war,  nichtsdestoweniger  aber  tief  in  seiner  Seele  Wurzel 
gefasst  hatte.  Nach  dieser  Theorie  waren  die  Gotter,  wenn  sie  einmal  den 
ihnen  gebiihrenden  Tribut  Von  ihm  erhalten  hatten,  nicht  mehr  berechtigt, 
sich  in  seine  Beziehungen  zu  den  anderen  Menschen  und  in  sein  Leben 
tiberhaupt  einzumischen.  Obendrein  ergriffen  die  von  Ukwun  herbeizitierten 
Geister  ganz  offen  Partei  fur  die  Interessen  des  hinteren  Zeltes,  und  Kitelkut 
war  vollkommen  iiberzeugt,  dass  dies  keine  wirklichen  Geister  waren,  sondern 
aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  nur  die  Hausgotter  Anjekas,  welche  diese 
aus  ihrer  Heimat  mitgebracht  hatte. 

Ukwun  jedoch  kamen  die  Worte  des  alten  Handlers  wie  eine  Lasterung  vor. 
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—  Das  ist  ja  Siinde!  —  rief  er  sogleich  in  seinem  Winkel.  Rede  nicht! 
Du  bringst  mich  nur  in  Verlegenheit!  Du  leistest  den  Geistern  Widerstand, 
und  diese  konnen  sich  dann  vielleicht  an  mir  dafiir  rachen. 

In  seiner  Stimme  ausserte  sich  Furcht.  Die  mit  dem  Betragen  der  Zuhorer 
unzufriedenen  Geister  der  Tschuktschen  pflegen  namlich  ihren  Grimm  an 
den  Schamanen  auszulassen. 

—  Was  verlangt  er  denn?  —  fragte  Kitelkut  schroff. 

Er  war  bereit,  den  Geistern  einen  gewissen  Tribut  zu  gewahren,  damit 
sie  sich  nicht  langer  in  seine  Angelegenheiten  einmischten. 

2E:  Ukwun  setzte  den  Schlegel  und  die  Trommel  wieder  in  Gang.  Er  sang 
und  trommelte  mit  verdoppeltem  Eifer  und  wollte  anscheinend  die  unan- 
genehmen  VVorte  des  Hausherrn  wieder  gutmachen.  Die  Geister  abcr  waren, 
wie  es  schien,  wegen  Kitelkuts  Bemerkung  beleidigt  und  hatten  beschlossen, 
miirrisches  Stillschweigen  zu  wahren.  Alle  Anstrengungen  Ukwuns,  sie 
wieder  zum  Sprechen  zu  bringen,  waren  vergebens.  Dies  dauerte  ungefahr 
eine  Viertelstunde. 


Part  II 

2D:  Plotzlich  fuhren  alle  Anwesenden,  die  den  ergebnislosen  Gesangen 
Ukwuns  zuhorten,  zusammen.  Als  Antwort  auf  die  Lieder  des  Alten  ertontc 
im  gegenuberliegenden  Winkel  des  Pologs  eine  andere  Stimme,  die  eben- 
falls  Beschworungen  sang,  die  der  Herbeizitierung  iiberirdischer  Krafte 
dienten.  Es  war  dies  nicht  eine  Geisterstimme,  denn  dafiir  war  sie  zu  deutlich 
und  zu  laut.  Sie  drang  aus  der  Brust  mit  einer  Fiille  und  einer  Leichtigkeit, 
welche  vor  allem  eine  kraftige  Lunge  und  gut  entwickelte  Stimmbander 
verriet  und  jedenfalls  mit  dem  Rocheln  der  Gaste  Ukwuns  gar  nicht  zu 
vergleichen  war.  Die  Tone  dieser  Stimme  erfiillten  den  Polog,  ergossen  sich 
iiber  seine  Wande  und  Ecken,  drangten  hinaus  und  fluteten,  da  sie  keinen 
Ausgang  fanden,  vorwarts  und  riickwarts.  Sie  bebten  wie  eine  gefangene 
Schwalbe,  bis  es  den  Anwesenden  schliesslich  vorkam,  als  ob  diese  Stimme 
schon  nicht  mehr  der  ausseren  Welt  angehorte,  sondern  irgendwo  in  ihrem 
eigenen  Innern  ertonte. 

Ukwun  war  nicht  weniger  iiberrascht  als  die  anderen  und  versuchte  zwei- 
oder  dreimal,  mit  dem  neuen  Sanger  zu  weitteifern,  geriet  jedoch  in  Ver- 
wirrung,  brach  ab  und  verstummte.  Er  horte  sogar  mit  seinem  Trommeln 
auf,  das  jetzt  keinen  Sinn  mehr  hatte.  Die  neuen  Gesange  stockten  nun 
ebenfalls  fur  einen  Augenblick. 

1C:  —  Tritt  mir  deinen  Platz  ab!  —  sagte  Nuwats  befehlende  Stimme 
laut,  —  denn  er  war  es,  der  Ukwuns  Gesange  iibertont  hatte.  Man  konnte 
horen,  wie  er  und  Ukwun  die  Platze  wechselten.  Darauf  schlug  der  Schlegel 
wieder  mit  fieberhafter  Geschwindigkeit  auf  das  Fell,  und  eine  ganze  Ex¬ 
plosion  von  Tonen  brach  iiber  die  Zuhorer  herein.  Der  junge  Schamane 
hatte  den  alten  abgelost  und  wollte  sich  nun  seinerseits  mit  den  Geistern 
des  Windes  messen. 
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2D:  Nuwat  jedoch  verschwendete  nicht  viel  Zeit  auf  einleitende  Worte. 
Ukwuns  Gesange  hatten  ihm  schon  den  Weg  freigemacht,  und  er  fiihlte 
sich  bereits  in  der  richtigen  Slimmung,  um  sofort  zu  Beschworungen  tiber- 
zugehen. 

2E:  II)  —  Mein  Nachen,  —  begann  er,  —  ist  leicht  und  schnell!  2)  Im 
Flug  uberholt  er  die  Vogel.  Ein  Kleiner  Vogel  ist  der  Kajanalgin, 
auch  ihn  uberholt  er.  3)  Zwei  meiner  Seelen  sagen:  Halten  wir  uns  an  den 
beiden  Seiten  des  Nachens  fest  und  fliegen  wir  in  unbekannte  Lander!  4)  Es 
tut  mir  wohl,  mit  euch  zu  fliegen,  auf  einem  ausgebreiteten  Fell  zu  sitzen, 
inmitten  der  holzernen  Umfassung,  und  mit  Rudern  aus  Fischbein  zu  ru- 
dern  ....  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho,  hoi! 

Er  begleitete  sich  auf  dem  gespannten  Trommelfell,  welches  sein  Lied 
besang.  Jetzt  aber  beriihrte  der  Fischbeinstab  die  klingende  Oberflache 
nur  leicht  und  entlockte  ihr  leise,  rollende  Tone,  die  klangen,  als  ob  von 
dieser  elastischen  Haut  kleine,  runde  Kiigelchen  absprangen  und  wieder 
zuriickfielen,  um  dann  von  neuem  zuriickgeworfen  zu  werden.  Diese  Tone 
iibertonten  Nuwats  Worte  nicht,  sondern  hoben  sie  nur  noch  starker  hervor. 

II  1)  —  Das  Haupt  des  Fliegenden  in  der  Finsternis  ist  mein  Haupt  .  .  . 
Seine  Hande  sind  meine  Hande  .  .  .  Seine  Fiisse  sind  meine  Fiisse  .  .  .  Seinen 
Korper  eignete  ich  mir  an;  mein  eigener  Korper  jedoch  verwandelte  sich 
in  einen  alten  Baumstumpf  und  fiel  auf  das  Kap  mitten  in  das  Treibholz  .  .  . 
2)  Mein  Lied  ist  schon.  Meine  Seelen  fliegen  in  verschiedenen  Richtungen 
dahin.  Selbst  unsichtbar,  iiberblicken  sie  alles  Seiende  und  tragen  des  Wissen 
in  meine  Brust,  so  wie  die  Vogel  die  Nahrung  in  das  Nest  tragen. 

III  1)  —  Schon  seit  langem  sehne  ich  mich  danach,  auf  meinem  runden 
Segel  nach  oben  zu  fliegen,  immer  weiter  hinauf! 

5P :  Seine  Stimme  brach  plotzlich  ab.  Die  Zuhorer  hielten  in  Erwartung 
des  Kommenden  den  Atem  an. 

Man  vernahm  ein  leichtes  Rocheln,  dann  ein  Gerausch,  das  durch  die 
Trommel  verursacht  wurde,  die  zusammen  mit  der  sie  haltenden  Hand 
auf  das  unter  Nuwat  ausgebreitete  Fell  hinab  fiel.  Weiter  war  kein  Laut 
mehr  zu  horen.  Die  Seele  des  jungen  Schamanen  hatte  offensichtlich  auf 
eine  gewisse  Zeit  ihre  sterbliche  Hlille  verlassen  und  sich  auf  die  geheimnis- 
volle  Reise  gemacht,  welche  er  vordem  so  begeistert  besungen  hatte. 

Es  vergingen  zwei  oder  drei  Minuten  in  schweigender  Erwartung. 

—  Machen  wir  Licht!  —  sagte  Kitelkut  in  miirrischem  Tone.  —  Dann 
konr  en  wir  wenigstens  rauchen. 

—  Welwuna,  Welwuna!  —  schrie  die  Hausfrau  unverziiglich,  —  gib 
Feuer  her!  Seehundsschnauze,  ziinde  einei.  Kienspan  an!  Oder  bist  du  etwa 
taub  geworden? 

Es  war  jedoch  nicht  so  leicht,  Welwuna  aufzuwecken.  Von  der  langen 
Tagesarbeit  ermiidet  und  gleichgiiltig  gegen  die  Schamanenzeremonien, 
Welche  sich  ausserdem  hinter  der  zottigen  Wand  des  Pologs  abspielten, 
schlief  sie  wie  eine  Tote.  Sie  lag  auf  der  Erde  ausgestreckt  da  und  hatte 
ihre  Fiisse  naher  an  das  niederbrennende  Feuer  herangeschoben,  Fiisse, 
welche  in  abgenutzten  Stiefeln  aus  Rentierleder  steckten,  die  anscheinend 
nicht  den  geringsten  Schutz  vor  der  Kalte  boten.  Janta  kroch  eiligst  aus 
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dem  Polog  und  brachte  Feuer.  Das  purpurrote  Auge  der  Lampe  verbreitete 
im  Polog  seinen  Schein  und  beleuchtete  den  in  einer  Ecke  liegenden  jungen 
Schamanen.  Kitelkut  neigte  sich  schnell  zu  seinem  Sohne,  aber  Ukwun 
warf  ihm  sogleich  einen  Schal  iiber  das  Gesicht,  den  er  eigens  zu  diesem 
Zwecke  bereitgehalten  hatte.  Es  ziemte  sich  nicht,  dass  andere  Leute  das 
Gesicht  eines  von  seinen  Seelen  verlassenen  Menschen  betrachteten.  Kitelkut 
konnte  gerade  noch  bemerken,  dass  die  Augen  des  jungen  Schamanen  ge- 
schlossen  waren,  und  dass  die  fest  zusammengepressten  Zahne  hinter  seinen 
halbgeoffneten  Lippen  etwas  hervorstanden. 

Nuwat  lag  auf  dem  Rucken.  Seine  Schultern  und  sein  Kopf  waren  an 
die  aus  Pelzwerk  bestehende  Wand  des  Pologs  gelehnt.  Mit  der  einen  Hand 
hielt  er  den  Griff  der  neben  ihm  liegenden  Trommel  umklammert,  wahrend 
die  andere  Hand,  welche  den  diinnen  Fischbeinstab  mit  der  schaufelartigen 
Erweiterung  am  Ende  hielt,  ihm  auf  die  Brust  gefallen  war  und  etwas  seit- 
warts  herabhing. 

Die  im  Polog  befindlichen  Leute  rauchten  ihre  Pfeifen  eiligst  zu  Ende 
und  warteten  schweigend  auf  das  Erwachen  des  Schamanen.  Ringsumher 
herrschte  vollige  Stille,  welche  nur  vom  fernen  Heulen  des  Sturmes  und 
vom  leisen,  aber  muhsamen  Knistern  der  hellen  Flamme  gestort  wurde. 
Der  finstere  Blick  Kitelkuts  und  das  angstliche  Auge  Jantas  waren  mit  gleicher 
Aufmerksamkeit  auf  die  unbewegliche  menschliche  Gestalt  gerichtet,  deren 
Haupt  sich  undentlich  unter  der  Decke  abzeichnete. 

5Q_:  Endlich  drang  unter  dem  Schal  ein  schwacher,  langgezogener  Seutzer 
hervor.  Nuwats  Seelen  waren  von  ihrer  Reise  in  die  iiberirdischen  Welten 
zuriickgekehrt. 

—  Losch  das  Feuer  aus!  —  sagte  Ukwun  schnell. 

Seine  Hande  waren  beschaftigt.  Er  fiillte  eine  Pfeife  mit  starkem  Tabak 
ohne  jede  Beimischung  von  Holszpanen.  Diese  Pfeife  musste  dem  jungen 
Schamanen  sofort  nach  seinem  Erwachen  gereicht  werden. 

—  Macht  schneller!  — fugte  Ukwun  ungeduldig  hinzu.  —  Er  steht  schon  auf! 

In  der  Tat  zog  Nuwat  den  Schal  von  seinem  Gesichte  weg  und  erhob 

sich  auf  seinem  Sitze  zur  selben  Zeit,  als  Janta  den  letzten  Rest  des  brennenden 
Moosdochtes  im  zahen  Inneren  des  Trans  erstickte. 

—  E  —  he!  —  seufzte  Nuwat  von  neuem.  Seine  Hand,  die  noch  den 
Schlegel  fest  umklammert  hielt,  erhob  sich  und  machte  eine  mechanische 
Bewegung  zur  Trommel  hin,  fiel  aber  gleich  wieder  herab.  Der  diinne  Fisch- 
beinschlegel  streifte  das  Trommelfell  nur  leicht,  indem  er  ein  dumpfes  und 
unangenehmes  Gerausch  verursachte.  Ukwun  steckte  dem  jungen  Schamanen 
die  angerauchte  Pfeife  in  den  Mund.  Nuwat  machte  gierig  ein  paar  Ziige 
hintereinander.  Bei  dem  schwachen  Licht,  das  iiber  dem  holzernen  Pfeifen- 
kopf  aufflammte  und  w'ieder  erlosch,  trat  sein  Antlitz  fur  einen  Augenblick 
aus  der  Finsternis  hervor.  Es  schien  den  Anwesenden  todesbleich  und  glich 
dem  Gesicht  eines  Verschiedenen.  Seine  Augen  waren  immer  noch  ge- 
schlossen. 

Aber  die  erregende  Wirkung  des  starken  Rauchtabaks  gab  ihm  sofort 
sein  Bewusstsein  und  seine  Starke  wieder. 

—  Eh,  he,  he,  hej!  —  seufzte  er  zum  dritten  Male  und  diesmal  schon  aus 
voller  Brust. 
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5ES:  Gleich  darauf  folgte  eine  betaubende  Salve  von  Trommelschlagen, 
als  ob  der  junge  Schamane  einen  Siegesmarsch  trommeln  wollte,  um  seine 
Rfickkehr  aus  den  uberirdischen  Spharen  zu  feiern. 

I  1)  —  Ich  bin  vvieder  da,  wieder  da,  wieder  da!  — •  sagte  er  gedehnt.  2) 
—  Ich  bin  auf  dem  Schlitten  einer  Sternschnuppe  vom  Himmel  herunter- 
gefahren.  Ich  bin  auf  dem  Meere  geschwommen  wie  ein  schwimmender 
Pelz.  Ich  bin  aus  dem  Inneren  der  Erde  hervorgedrungen  wie  das  Horn 
eines  Teufelshirsches  (Mammut),  wenn  er  sich  in  den  Steilwanden  an  Flussufer 
einen  Gang  grabt  .  .  .  Da  bin  ich  wieder  .  .  . 

Er  befand  sich  in  einem  Zustand  starkster  Erregung.  Seine  Stimme  bebte 
und  vibrierte,  seine  Satze  wechselten  mit  hysterischen  Seufzern  ab.  Er  bekam 
gleichsam  keinen  Atem  mehr.  Nachdem  er  die  letzte  Silbe  eines  Satzes  in 
die  Lange  gezogen  hatte,  brach  er  plotzlich  ab,  machte  einen  tiefen  und 
gierigen  Luftzug  und  ging  erst  dann  zum  nachsten  Satz  fiber. 

II  1)  —  Ich  erhob  mich  fiber  die  Grenzen  der  Welt,  —  sprach  Nuwat.  — 
Meine  Fiisse  wandelten  auf  der  Riickseite  des  Himmels.  2)  Meine  Augen 
sahen  die  Zelte  der  uberirdischen  Lander.  Mich  an  meinen  Kahn  schmiegend, 
schwebte  ich  fiber  unbekannten  Landern.  Selbst  unsichtbar,  schaute  ich 
umher  .  .  . 

III  —  Ich  sah,  wie  der  abnehmende  Mond  mit  dem  zunehmenden  zusam- 
menstiess,  und  einer  von  ihnen  tot  herunterfiel  .  .  . 

IV  —  Ich  sah,  wie  der  Osten  und  der  Westen  miteinander  wetteiferten, 
wer  fiber  eine  mit  scharfen  Knochensplittern  geftillte  Spalte  springen  konne  .  .  . 

V  —  Ich  sah,  wie  die  Geister  des  Nordlichts  Ball  spielten  .  .  .  Ihre  Beine 
kennen  keine  Ruhe  .  .  .  Der  Schnee  unter  ihren  Ffissen  erstrahlt  in  feurigem 
Glanze. 

VI  —  Ich  sah  die  Tochter  der  Dammerung,  die  ein  buntes  Gewand  trugen. 
Ihr  Kragen  ist  mit  Sonnenstrahlen  umsaumt.  Die  Offnungen  ihrer  Armel 
sind  mit  feurigem  Glanz  erfiillt. 

VII  —  Ich  sah  die  Herrscherin  der  Welt,  die  Reiche  Frau,  die  auf  einem 
Haufen  von  Bibern  sitzt  ....  Bei  jedem  Seufzer  kommen  zehn  Biber  aus 
ihren  Nasenlochern  hervor.  Sie  tut  sie  in  Beutel,  verteilt  sie  ringsumher  und 
errichtet  so  ein  buntes  Zelt  um  sich  herum. 

VIII  —  Ich  sah  die  Schonheit  der  uberirdischen  Welt,  aber  Narginen  sprach 
zu  mir:  Verweile  nicht  hier!  Schau,  dass  du  wieder  hinabkommst! 

IX  —  Ich  stieg  bis  zu  den  Tiefen  des  dritten  Abgrunds  hinab,  wo  die  Schatten 
alles  Seienden  leben,  —  sprach  Nuwat. 

X  —  Ich  sah  den  Schatten  unserer  Erde,  das  Gespenst  des  Meeres,  das  Spiegel- 
bild  der  Uferfelsen  .  .  .  Die  Seelen  unserer  Zelte  waren  dorthin  vor  mir 
hinuntergestiegen  und  lehnten  sich  an  die  Felswand  zwischen  umhergestreuten 
Steinen. 

Die  Zuhorer  sassen  mit  angehaltenem  Atem  da.  Vor  ihren  Augen  er- 
schienen  die  neuen  und  seltsamen  Bilder,  die  ihnen  Nuwat  beschrieb,  in 
handgreiflicher  Deutlichkeit.  Sie  schwebten  mit  ihm  fiber  den  Abgrfinden 
der  Welt,  wobei  sie  sich  an  den  glatten  Handhaben  der  ihnen  als  Kahn 
dienenden  Trommel  festhielten. 

XI  _  Die  Leute  eines  toten  Stammes  brachten  hinter  den  Zelten  Opfer 

dar,  —  fuhr  Nuwat  fort.  —  Das  Feuer  von  ihrer  Herdstelle  stieg  als  diinne, 
rauchlose  Saule  cmpor.  Ich  trat  hinzu  und  begann  mit  ihnen  zu  essen. 
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XII  —  Da  kamen  zwei  von  Mitternacht  hergejagt.  Sie  kamen  auf  scheckigen 
Rentieren  herbeigefahren.  Die  Kufen  ihrer  Schlitten  waren  von  der  langen 
Fahrt  zerfetzt.  Die  Hufe  der  Rentiere  waren  vom  Galoppieren  abgewetzt. 
Ich  blickte  auf  sie,  mein  Verstand  triibte  sich,  und  mein  Korper  verlor  seine 
Kraft  und  wurde  wie  Wasser. 

XIII  —  Weshalb  sind  ihre  Augen  nach  riickwarts  gewendet?  — •  fragte  ich. 

—  Weshalb  ist  der  Bauch  der  Rentiere  aufgeschlitzt  und  weshalb  schleifen 
sie  ihre  Eingeweide  hinter  sich  her? 

—  Als  sie  bei  der  Feuerstelle  ankamen,  sah  ich  ihre  Gesichter.  Der  eine 
hatte  einen  Strick  um  den  Hals.  Seine  Augen  waren  die  Augen  Katyks. 
Sein  Hals  war  der  Hals  eines  Erdrosselten.  Wen  suchten  sie  unter  den  Bc- 
wohnern  der  Unterwelt?  Der  Schnee  begann  zu  schmelzen  und  floss  wie 
Blut.  Ein  ganzer  See  bildete  sich  zwischen  den  Zelten. 

XIV  —  Blut,  Blut!  —  schrie  Nuwat  plotzlich,  die  Stimme  erhebend.  —  Ich 
sehe  Blut  an  den  Pfosten  unseres  Hauses. 

Die  Anwesenden  schauderten  aufs  neue  zusammen.  Nuwats  Worte  bezogen 
sich  anscheinend  schon  nicht  mehr  auf  seine  Vision. 

—  Was  fiir  Blut  denn?  —  fragte  Korawija,  der  nicht  ganz  iiberzeugt  war. 
— •  Dort  im  Zelt  auf  den  Pfosten  ist  ein  frischer  Fleck,  —  schrie  Nuwat. 

—  Lasst  mich!  Ich  will  ihn  sehen. 

Er  sprang  ungestiim  nach  vorn  in  die  vordere  Abteilung  des  Zeltes  hinaus. 
Das  grelle  Licht  drang  ihm  in  die  Augen  und  blendete  ihn  fiir  kurze  Zeit. 
Welwuna,  die  beim  halberloschenen  Feuer  aufgewacht  war,  warf  jetzt  eine 
Armvoll  Holz  hinein.  Die  Flamme  loderte  auf  und  ziingelte  zu  den  drei 
dicken  Pfosten  empor,  die  sich  oben  vereinigten  und  die  Haupttrager  von 
Kitelkuts  Zelt  darstellten. 

Korawija  folgte  seinem  Gefahrten. 

—  Nun,  wo  ist  denn  das  Blut?  —  fragte  er  erstaunt.  —  Schau  doch  her, 
die  Pfosten  sind  ja  ganz  rein. 

Nuwat  jedoch,  der  beim  Scheme  des  Feuers  von  seinen  Phantasien  plotzlich 
zum  Bewusstsein  der  Wirklichkeit  zuruckgekehrt  war,  verstand  nun  selbst 
seine  vorige  Aufregung  nicht  mehr. 

—  Mich  friert  es!  —  sagte  er,  statt  zu  antworten.  —  Gehen  wir  in  den 
Polog  zuriick. 

Korawija  ziindete  am  Holzfeuer  einen  Kienspan  an  und  nahm  ihn  mit. 
Jetzt,  da  der  Zauber  gestort  war,  konnte  man  im  Polog  wieder  die  Lampe 
anziinden.  Das  auffallende  Benehmen  Nuwats  hatte  ubrigens  auf  die  Zuhorer 
keinen  Besonders  tiefen  Eindruck  gemacht.  Kitelkuts  Antlitz  war  vollkom- 
men  ruhig.  Diese  Leute,  die  von  der  Jagd  lebten,  waren  es  zu  sehr  gewohnt, 
Blut  zu  sehen  und  zu  vergiessen,  als  dass  es  sie  beunruhigt  hatte,  wenn  sie 
einmal  iiberfliissigerweise  daran  erinnert  wurden. 

Ihre  Gedanken  bewegten  sich  anscheinend  ineinerganz  anderen  Richtung. 

5S:  —  Was  ist  nun  mit  dem  Wind  los?  —  fragte  Jajak,  aus  dessen  Stimme 
Enttauschung  klang.  —  Hast  du  etwa  den  Geist  der  Winde  nicht  gesehen? 

Nuwat  liess  sich  wieder  auf  seinem  Platze  nieder  und  bemiihte  sich,  seine 
Gedanken  zu  sammeln,  um  den  Faden  seiner  Visionen  wieder  aufzunehmen. 
Nach  einigen  Sekunden  gelang  ihm  dies.  Aber  er  fuhlte  in  sich  keinen  gen- 
iigend  starken  Aufschwung  mehr,  um  sich  von  neuem  von  der  Erhabenheit 
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dcr  von  ihm  geschauten  Bilder  hinreissen  zu  lassen.  Ausserdem  fiihlte  er 
eine  Starke  Miidigkeit,  und  das  Bedtirfhis  nach  Schlaf,  das  ihn  den  ganzen 
Abend  bedriickt  hatte,  kehrte  nun  mit  verdoppelter  Gewalt  zuriick.  Er 
schloss  seine  Augen,  um  sich  besser  erinnern  zu  konnen,  merkte  jedoch, 
wie  schwer  ihm  die  Lider  geworden  waren,  und  wie  ein  plotzlicher  Nebel 
die  ihm  vor  Augen  stehenden  Bilder  verhiillte.  Dessen  ungeachtet  musste 
die  verlangte  Beschworung  so  oder  so  zu  Ende  gefuhrt  werden. 

Ich  fand  den  Geist  der  Winde  nicht,  —  sagte  er  matt,  —  weder  auf  der 
Feste  des  oberen  Himmels  noch  in  den  unterirdischen  Tiefen  der  Welt. 
Darauf  flog  ich  liber  unsere  Erde  hin.  Ich  fand  ihn  schliesslich  inmitten 
des  Weissen  Meeres:  Er  sitzt  auf  einer  Eisscholle  und  bewegt  seine  Armel. 
Aus  dem  einen  fallt  Schnee  heraus,  aus  dem  anderen  kommt  der  Wind 
hervor  .  .  . 

— -  Ich  spreche  zu  ihm!  Alter,  warum  machst  du  den  Wind? 

—  Mir  fehlt  ein  Hund  im  Gespann! 

—  Was  fur  ein  Hund?  —  fragte  Kitelkut. 

—  Ich  fragte  ebenfalls,  —  sagte  Nuwat.  —  Er  spricht:  Die  Geister  und 
die  Menschen  lieben  alles  Scheckige. 

— -  Einen  scheckigen  Hund?  —  sagte  Kitelkut  und  dachte  nach.  Wenn  sich 
daraufhin  der  Wind  legen  sollte,  konnte  man  wohl  einen  solchen  Hund  opfern. 

Diese  Frage  beriihrte  die  rituelle  und  praktische  Seite  der  Religion,  und 
er  Ftihlte  sofort  festen  Boden  unter  seinen  Ftissen. 

Jajak  runzelte  die  Stirn.  Auf  in  seinem  Gespann  befand  sich  ein  scheckiger 
Hund.  Er  dachte,  dass  es  auch  ihm  nicht  schaden  wiirde,  dem  “Herrn” 
dieses  Landes  ein  Opfer  darzubringcn,  umso  mehr,  als  er  sich  bis  jetzt  ziemlich 
wenig  um  ihn  gekiimmert  hatte.  Aber  er  konnte  angesichts  der  bevorstehenden 
Reise  den  Hund  nicht  entbehren  und  was  die  russischen  Waren  anbelangte, 
die  den  Geistern  so  gut  gefallen,  so  wusste  er  nicht  einmal  bestimmt,  wieviel 
davon  auf  seinen  Anted  entfallen  wiirde. 

8T:  Die  Schamanenzeremonie  war  zu  Ende.  Nuwat  legte  nun  die  Trommel 
an  ihren  friiheren  Ort  zuriick  und  liess  sich  dann  auf  seinem  alten  Platze 
an  der  Wand  nieder.  Die  anderen  legten  sich  auch  hin,  so  gut  ein  jeder 
konnte.  Im  Polog  war  es  so  eng,  dass  kaum  Raum  genug  fiir  alle  zum  Liegen 
da  war.  Janta  legte  sich  zusammen  mit  den  Kindern  rechts  auf  der  den 
Zelteigentiimem  vorbehaltenen  Seite  nieder.  Drei  Manner  lagen  dicht 
zusammcngepresst  auf  der  linken  Seite.  Ukwun  fand  mit  seinem  Weibe  in 
der  Mitte  Platz.  Er  hatte  die  Beine  eingezogen,  um  den  neben  der  Lampe 
stehenden  riesigen  Kessel  mit  kalter  Fleischbriihe  nicht  umzustossen.  Dafiir 
aber  war  es  im  Polog  so  warm,  dass  die  Schlafenden,  der  iiberfliissigen  Pelz- 
kleider  ledig,  es  sich  auf  den  weichen  Fellen  wohl  sein  lassen  konnten,  wahrend 
draussen  das  winterliche  Unwetter  in  ungeschwachter  Wut  weitertobte. 


1 3.3.  Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  The  preparatory 
stage  (1C)  is  covered  by  Bogoras  in  only  a  few  sentences,  mentioning  the 
taking  out  of  the  drum  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  got  ready  for  use.  The 
account  could  be  supplemented  by  the  features  of  an  ideal  Chukchi  shaman- 
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izing  outlined  by  Bogoras.23  In  this  general  account  of  his  he  says  that  the 
setting  is  the  inner  room  of  a  carefully  closed  tent,  the  time  ’after  the  evening 
meal’.  The  assembly  having  gathered,  the  shaman  seats  himself  ’in  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  place’,  near  the  back  wall,  and  a  little  space  is  left  around  him.  The 
shaman  himself  gets  the  drum  ready  for  performance.  The  drum  might  be 
wet  with  urine  and  dried  over  the  lamp.  Tuning  it  may  take  many  hours. 
On  embarking  on  his  task  the  Chukchi  shaman  does  not  don  any  special 
shaman’s  dress.  Instead  he  undresses,  strips  to  the  waist,  and  in  certain  cases 
also  bares  his  legs.  Sometimes  unmixed  tobacco  is  used  as  a  stimulant.  Bogoras 
regards  this  custom  as  being  an  influence  of  the  Evenks.24  In  examining  the 
psychophysical  state  of  the  shaman  Bogoras  says  that  preparing  for  each 
seance  is  just  as  painful  as  the  initiatory  stage.  Before  the  performance  the 
shaman  is  nervous.  The  performance  itself  is  regarded  “as  a  recovery  from 
illness”.25 


Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  (2):  As  the  shaman  em¬ 
barks  on  his  task  he  begins  in  a  low  voice  that  gradually  grows  louder.  Bogoras 
says :  “The  shaman’s  songs  have  no  words.  Their  music  is  mostly  simple,  and 
consists  of  one  short  phrase  repeated  again  and  again.  After  repeating  it 
many  times,  the  shaman  breaks  off,  and  utters  a  series  of  long-drawn,  hys¬ 
terical  sighs,  which  sound  something  like  ’Ah,  ya,  ka,  ya,  ka  ya,  ka!’  After  that, 
he  comes  back  to  his  songs.  For  this  he  draws  his  breath  as  deep  as  possible 
in  order  to  have  more  air  in  his  lungs,  and  to  make  the  first  note  the  longest.”26 
In  describing  Ukwun’s  behaviour  Bogoras  notes  that  he  was  in  full  swing 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  seance.  We  find  an  ’imitation  of  the  sounds 
of  the  spirit-helpers’  act  (2D) :  by  imitating  the  sounds  of  his  assistant  animals 
the  shaman  begins  to  pick  his  supranormal  counter-roles:  he  bellows  like  a 
walrus,  cries  like  an  eagle,  growls  like  a  bear,  quacks  like  a  diver  duck  and 
howls  as  one  voice  with  the  storm  raging  outside.  The  onlookers  act  as  an 
assistant  chorus,  a  task  the  Chukchi  consider  important.  Bogoras  in  fact 
says  that  a  Chukchi  does  not  willingly  begin  to  shamanize  without  an  assistant, 
who  may  be  a  relative  of  his,  the  patient,  or  the  rest  of  the  onlookers.27  One 
person  or  a  larger  group  of  people  may  act  as  a  supporting  singer. 

The  spirits  appearing  in  Chukchi  beliefs,  the  ke'le,  can  be  divided  into 
three  categories,  the  borders  between  which  are  not  completely  clear.  1)  The 
evil  spirits,  who  are  invisible,  cause  diseases  and  death  by  stealing  and  de¬ 
vouring  human  souls  and  bodies.  2)  Belonging  to  the  second  class  are  the 
blood-thirsty  cannibals  living  on  distant  coasts  and  fighting  against  the 
Chukchi  warriors.  3)  The  third  category  comprises  the  shaman’s  spirit- 
helpers,  who  come  at  the  shaman’s  call  and  help  him  as  necessary.28  Bogoras 
notes  that  the  shamanic  spirits  are  mostly  material  objects  of  various  kinds, 
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—  animals,  such  as  wolves,  reindeer,  walruses,  whales,  or  birds,  plants,  natural 
phenomena  and  even  domestic  articles.29  These  spirits  are  described  as 
being  very  small  and  timid  in  unfamiliar  surroundings.  The  Chukchi  believe 
that,  like  animals,  they  belong  to  uninhabited  areas.  They  approach  settlement 
with  caution,  only  in  the  dark,  and  ready  to  flee.  Thus  Ukwun,  for  example, 
calls  the  spirit  in  complete  darkness.  As  they  move  the  spirit-helpers  make 
a  noise  like  the  droning  of  an  insect,  and  as  they  run  across  the  skin  of  the 
drum  a  faint  patter  can  be  heard.  Like  evil  ke'le  they  may  change  completely, 
and  their  sounds  are  sometimes  even  very  loud,  as  appears  from  the  shamaniz¬ 
ing  accounts. 

Having  sung  for  a  time  Ukwun  proceeds  from  simple  calls  to  more  effective 
incantations.  These  incantations,  as  Bogoras  says  the  real  invocatory  chants 
(2E),  reflect  the  shaman’s  concept  of  the  world,  his  visions  of  this  world  and 
the  next,  his  spirit-helpers  and  the  shamanizing  event.  In  other  words  the 
shaman  recalls  his  entire  religious  outlook  on  the  world  and  actualizes  the 
roles  of  various  mythological  beings,  deities,  spirits  and  his  own  spirit-helpers.30 

Meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3):  The  arrival  of  the  first 
spirit-helper  is  manifest  by  a  gust  of  wind  striking  the  tent.  Ukwun  is  not 
yet  functioning  in  his  counter-role,  though  he  does  interpret  the  message 
of  the  spirit.  In  this  context  we  may  still  speak  of  the  actualization  of  the 
spirit-helper’s  role  (3G).  The  attempt  at  contact  has  in  fact  failed,  no  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  spirit  ensues.  Ukwun  interprets  the  gust  of  wind  as  the 
arrival  of  the  spirit,  but  as  regards  ecstatic  technique  he  is  not  yet  ready. 
The  supranormal  reality  has  not  yet  pervaded  his  consciousness  in  the  way 
necessary  to  manifest  the  spirit  roles.  Although  the  shaman  duly  informs 
the  onlookers  of  the  presence  of  the  spirit  (3S),  their  reactions  show  that  they 
are  aware  of  his  failure  to  make  contact. 

Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  (2):  By  means  of  song 
Ukwun  again  begins  to  concentrate  on  the  affairs  of  his  shamanic  conscious¬ 
ness.  He  beats  the  drum  with  exceptional  strength  and  gradually  attains 
the  necessary  altered  state  of  consciousness. 


Meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3):  The  spirit-helper  announces 
its  arrival  by  an  unusual  shout  issuing  from  the  section  of  the  tent  opposite 
Ukwun,  which  Bogoras  compares  to  a  hysterical  sobbing.  Ukwun,  who  is 
still  functioning  in  the  role  of  shaman,  drumming  constantly,  simultaneously 
manifests  his  counter-role,  too,  in  speaking  through  his  stomach  (3G).  The 
spirit-helper  remains  outside  the  shaman’s  body;  no  possession  takes  place. 
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Sequence  3  measures  the  shaman’s  ability,  his  skill  at  communicating 
with  the  spirit  world.  Among  the  Chukchi  this  aspect  appears  emphasized, 
and  the  shaman  performs  numerous  tricks  to  demonstrate  his  professional 
skill.31  The  best  shamans  are  ventriloquists.  The  discussion  between  the 
Chukchi  shaman  and  the  spirits  can  then  take  place  in  two  ways:  either 
the  spirit  speaks  through  the  shaman’s  mouth,  or  with  a  ventriloquist  shaman 
from  outside  his  body.  Bogoras  says:  “With  other  shamans  the  kc'let  appear 
all  at  once  as  the  separate  voices’.  They  manifest  themselves  with  sounds 
and  shrieks  of  tl  e  same  harsh  and  unnatural  character,  and  these  are  located 
outside  the  body  of  the  shaman.  After  that  a  varied  exhibition  begins,  in 
which  the  performance  of  the  shaman  far  transcends  anything  attainable 
by  a  person  of  ordinary  powers.  The  Chukchee  ventriloquists  display  great 
skill  and  could  with  credit  to  themselves  carry  on  a  contest  with  the  best 
artists  of  the  kind  of  civilized  countries.  The  ’separate  voices’  of  their  calling 
come  from  all  sides  of  the  room,  changing  their  place  to  the  complete  illusion 
of  their  listeners.  Some  voices  are  at  first  faint,  as  if  coming  from  afar;  as 
they  gradually  approach,  they  increase  in  volume,  and  at  last  they  rush  into 
the  room,  pass  through  it  and  out,  decreasing,  and  dying  away  in  the  remote 
distance.  Other  voices  come  from  above,  pass  through  the  room  and  seem 
to  go  underground,  where  they  are  heard  as  if  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.”32 
Shaman  Ukwun  possessed  the  skill  of  ventriloquism,  and  in  the  course  of 
shamanizing  he  is  proved  to  be  extremely  skilled  at  this.  The  first  spirit  is 
followed  by  a  second.  One  inherent  feature  of  Chukchi  shamanizing  seems 
to  be  the  appearance  of  several  spirit-helpers  in  succession,  even  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  seance  there  are  several  spirits  present,  even  arguing  with 
one  another,  but  who  nevertheless  (a  practical  necessity)  speak  in  turn.  In 
his  general  account  Bogoras  reports:  “In  most  cases  the  ventriloquist  per¬ 
formance  soon  takes  on  a  dramatic  character.  A  number  of  ’spirits’  appear 
in  succession.  They  talk  to  the  shaman  and  to  one  another,  pick  quarrels, 
abuse  and  denounce  one  another.”33  The  state  of  trance  required  for  the 
ventriloquism  and  tricks  does  not  presumably  need  to  be  very  deep.  Ukwun’s 
difficulties  and  his  final  failure  prove  that  when  in  normal  waking  state  the 
Chukchi  shaman  is  not  capable  of  carrying  out  his  task. 

Ukwun  continues  the  role  relationship  that  arose  with  the  arrival  of  the 
spirit  by  creating  a  discussion  situation  (3H).  He  has  not  identified  with  his 
counter-role,  but  through  ventriloquism  creates  the  illusion  of  a  situation 
in  which  both  the  spirit  and  the  shaman  are  in  the  tent,  i.e.  he  has  a  dual 
role.  The  role  of  the  spirit  is  marked  by  characteristic  traditional  features. 
For  example,  the  spirit  speaks  a  strange  language  that  not  even  the  shaman 
understands,  its  voice  differs  in  timbre  from  that  of  a  normal  human  voice, 
it  is  heard  moving  about  in  the  tent,  etc.  Ukwun’s  performance  follows  the 
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general  line  of  Chukchi  shamanizing.  Bogoras  mentions  that  the  spirits’ 
speech  includes  incomprehensible  words,  such  as  “papire  kuri  muri”,  etc.34 
In  order  to  understand  what  the  spirit  is  saying,  the  shaman  must  call  a  second 
spirit  as  an  interpreter,  who  explains  to  him  and  the  audience  the  incompre¬ 
hensible  words  of  the  first  spirit.  The  interpreter-spirit  idea  is  also  common 
among  the  neighbouring  peoples.  “The  most  curious  case  of  all  is  that  of  the 
shamans  of  the  Russians  and  the  Russianized  natives  of  the  Kolyma  and 
Anadyr,  who  know  no  other  language  than  the  Russian.  The  ’spirits’,  how¬ 
ever,  even  when  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  the  shaman,  employ  only 
the  usual  unintelligible  gibberish  mixed  with  some  distorted  and  mispro¬ 
nounced  phrases  in  the  Koryak,  Yakut,  and  Yukagir  languages.  After  a 
while  the  shaman  calls  for  an  interpreter,  and  at  last,  after  some  controversy, 
the  ’spirits’  send  for  one  who  can  speak  Russian  and  who  translates  the  orders 
of  the  ’spirits’.”35  Ukwun  transfers  to  the  role  of  the  interpreter  spirit,  mani¬ 
festing  his  transfer  by  the  words  “Now  I  am  here”  (3G).  The  role  of  the 
shaman  proper  then  remains  latent.  A  role  situation  arises  in  which  the 
role-taking  of  the  interpreter  spirit  is  directed  at  the  audience  on  the  one 
hand  and  at  the  spirit  appearing  as  the  spirit  of  Mercy  manifest  simultan¬ 
eously  by  the  shaman  on  the  other  (3HS).  For  practical  reasons  Ukwun 
manifests  the  roles  of  the  spirits  in  succession,  speaking  (from  his  stomach) 
first  as  one  and  then  as  the  other  spirit. 

In  his  general  account  of  a  shamanizing  seance  Bogoras  calls  the  part  of 
the  shamanizing  occurring  after  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  through  tricks 
and  ventriloquy  by  the  name  “magical  advice”.  To  explain  the  concept  he 
quotes  a  few  examples,  such  as  “The  shaman  Tilu'wgi,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
again,  after  some  preliminary  intercourse  with  the  ’spirits’,  called  a  peculiar 
ke'lE  of  his,  who  said  she  was  an  old  maid,  living  alone  in  her  house,  and 
she  expressed  apprehension  lest  we  should  laugh  at  her  talk  with  the  peculiar 
feminine  pronunciation.  After  that,  however,  she  proceeded  to  give  the 
magic  instructions  and  explanations.  She  told  one  of  those  present,  Enmu'wgi 
by  name,  who  had  recently  been  vanquished  in  a  wrestling-match,  that  his 
defeat  was  caused  by  the  use  of  malignant  incantations  by  his  adversary,  and 
she  advised  him  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.”36  The  function  of 
the  scene  is  the  making  public  of  information  obtained  by  shamanizing. 
Thus  this  is  an  acteme  S  =  '’informing  the  onlookers’.  In  Tilu'wgi’s  case  the 
supplier  of  information  is  not  the  shaman  himself  but  a  spirit  called  specially 
for  the  purpose.  On  examining  Ukwun’s  activities  we  observe  a  similar  in¬ 
formation  process.  The  message  of  the  spirit  of  Mercy  is  conveyed  to  the 
onlookers  by  the  interpreter  spirit,  not  the  shaman.  Act  3S,  which  begins 
following  the  appearance  of  the  interpreter  spirit  and  ends  with  the  incident 
brought  about  by  the  onlookers,  holds  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  shamanizing. 
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The  nature  of  the  scene  becomes  clear  when  we  remember  the  crisis  situation : 
the  snowstorm  interrupting  normal  activity  —  hunting  and  fishing  — ■  that 
was  the  reason  for  shamanizing.  The  spirit  refers  to  mutual  disagreements 
arising  within  this  small  community  and  urges  the  onlookers  to  come  to 
terms,  saying:  “Wenn  ihr  kein  Verstandnis  fur  eure  gegenseitige  Lage 
habt,  zu  was  dienen  euch  dann  Jagd  und  Fischfang?”.  In  other  words,  the 
spirit  reveals  the  cause  of  the  crisis  and  points  to  a  way  of  solving  it.  The 
shaman  thus  attempts  to  act  as  a  factor  integrating  the  community,  a  point 
worth  attention  with  an  eye  to  the  functions  of  shamanism. 

The  spirit’s  plea  for  agreement  does  not,  however,  lead  to  the  result  hoped 
for.  Kitekult,  one  party  to  the  dispute,  wishes  to  contest  the  competence  of 
the  spirits  by  claiming  that  the  spirit  of  Mercy  is  a  spirit  of  one  of  the  Koryak 
tribes.  The  episode  places  the  shaman  in  a  state  of  fear  and  he  banishes  the 
spirits,  i.e.  it  restores  the  shaman  to  his  normal  state  of  consciousness.  The 
shamanizing  ends  with  Ukwun’s  attempt  to  actualize  the  roles  of  the  departed 
spirits  (2E).  The  scene  illustrates  the  role  relationship  between  the  Chukchi 
shaman  and  his  audience.  As  was  noted  before,  the  onlookers’  support  was 
extremely  important  to  the  Chukchi  shaman’s  performance.  Through  his 
skilled  manifestation  of  the  spirit  roles  he  tried,  as  it  were,  to  gain  the  approval 
and  respect  of  the  onlookers,  who  were  indeed  well  aware  of  the  shaman’s 
role  performance.  Ukwun’s  failure  is  noted,  his  performance  is  interrupted 
and  Nuwat,  who  follows  him,  is  roused  from  his  trance  to  relate  the  results 
of  the  journey.  It  is  clear  that  the  audience  actively  controlling  the  behaviour 
of  the  shaman  partly  directs  the  course  of  the  seance. 

Preparatory  stage  (1)  and  actualizing  the  spirit- 
helpers  (2) :  Nuwat  begins  while  Ukwun  is  still  singing,  and  in  a  way 
he  sets  up  in  competition  with  the  old  shaman  (2D).  The  transfer  to  the 
role  of  shaman  proper  (1C)  takes  place  in  an  exceptional  order.  Not  until 
he  has  been  singing  for  a  good  time  does  Nuwat  ask  Ukwun  to  change  places 
with  him  and  thus  to  make  known  the  change  in  roles.  The  normal  order 
for  beginning  appears  from  Bogoras’  general  account  and  the  reports  of 
other  witnesses.  First  come  careful  preparations  even  lasting  more  than  an 
hour,  and  only  then,  with  the  lamps  turned  off,  does  the  singing  follow, 
slowly  at  first.  On  the  other  hand  Mikhaylovskiy’s  general  survey  of  shamanism 
does  contain  a  brief  description  according  to  which  the  preparatory  rites 
of  the  Chukchi  shaman  also  include  some  sort  of  pre-shamanizing,  i.e.  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  the  voice  and  drum  before  the  full  publicizing  of  the 
role,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  warming  up.  “Among  the  Chukchis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Litke,  the  shaman  in  his  kamlanie,  began  by  retiring  behind  a 
curtain,  then  were  heard  groans,  and  gentle  tappings,  with  a  thin  whalebone, 
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on  the  tamburine;  opening  the  curtain,  he  was  seen  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  the  shouts  and  drumming  became  louder,  he  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
stripped  himself  to  the  waist.’'37  Bogoras  reports  that  Nuwat  did  not  waste 
much  time  on  preliminary  singing.  Ukwun’s  shamanizing  had  already  freed 
the  way  for  the  movements  of  the  spirits.  Acting  in  the  supporting  chorus 
had  attuned  the  sensitive  young  shaman  to  the  necessary  level.  The  text 
does  not  explain  what  Bogoras  meant  by  “introductory  words”.  We  may 
assume  on  the  basis  of  other  Chucki  accounts  that  this  was  the  act  of  imitating 
the  sounds  of  the  spirit-helpers.  The  event  throws  light  on  the  significance 
of  acteme  2D  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  technique. 
The  introductory  singing,  the  successive  actualization  of  the  spirit  roles 
through  imitation  of  their  inherent  sounds,  would  thus  seem  to  act  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  “warming  up  ",  a  transition  phase  during  which  contact  with  the 
normal  waking  state  is  broken.  However,  this  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  attain  a 
state  of  trance.  To  attain  this  the  shaman  must  go  over  in  his  mind  the  funda¬ 
mental  factors  of  the  supranormal  reality,  create  the  framework  of  the  sha- 
manic  world  picture  so  that  it  gradually  changes  in  his  consciousness  into 
the  only  true  reality  at  that  moment.  This  in  turn  takes  place  by  means  of 
the  real  invocatory  chants  (2E).  Nuwat  soon  proceeds  to  invocatory  songs 
in  which  he  recalls  the  concepts  connected  with  the  shaman’s  journey,  ac¬ 
tualizes  the  roles  of  his  spirit-helpers  and  creates  a  picture  of  the  cosmos.38 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5) :  Nuwat  suddenly  loses  conscious¬ 
ness  and  his  soul  sets  off  on  its  journey  to  the  underworld  (5P).  Bogoras 
mentions  that  sinking  into  unconsciousness  was  relatively  rare  at  the  time  of 
observation.  In  most  cases  the  shaman  met  the  spirit  inside  the  tent,  as  Ukwun 
did.  Sequence  5  appears  to  be  an  alternative  to  sequence  3  among  the  Chukchi. 
Bogoras  describes  the  ’shaman’s  journey’  in  only  two  notes  on  the  seance, 
one  of  which  is  a  brief  general  account.39  He  looks  on  the  rarity  of  loss  of 
consciousness  as  a  phenomenon  pointing  to  the  degeneration  of  shamanism. 
“Chukchee  folk-lore  is  full  of  episodes  referring  to  such  shamanistic  trances; 
but  in  real  life  they  happen  very  rarely,  especially  in  modern  times,  when 
shamans  are  so  much  less  skilful  than  of  old.  Even  the  word  an  na'arkln 
(’to  sink’),  from  the  explanation  of  modern  shamans,  has  reference  simply 
to  the  immersion  of  the  performer  into  the  depths  of  shamanistic  ecstasy 
without  its  literal  fulfilment.”40  The  loss  of  consciousness  signifying  the  journey 
of  the  soul  and  the  non-profound  state  of  trance  sufficient  to  meet  the  spirits 
in  the  normal  world  are  parallel,  tradition-bound:  with  the  Chukchi  possible 
competitive  modes  of  behaviour.  It  would  seem  strange  to  assume  that  this 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  roles  demanding  exceptional  skill,  including  ventri¬ 
loquism  and  tricks,  is  a  sign  of  the  degeneration  of  the  tradition.  As  Bogoras 
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himself  mentions,  a  shaman  able  to  produce  ’different  sounds’  was  held  in 
special  esteem.  The  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  this  form  of  tradition  —  if 
the  idea  of  the  shaman’s  journey  requiring  loss  of  consciousness  was  formerly 
dominant  —  is  then  easy  to  find  in  the  shaman’s  pursuit  of  prestige  and  his 
desire  to  please  his  audience  as  much  as  possible.  The  fact  that  the  ’shaman’s 
journey’  practice  with  its  loss  of  consciousness  stage  was  formerly  more  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Chukchi  may  be  hinted  at  in  the  nature  of  Ukwun’s  invocatory 
songs.  In  his  songs  he  describes  his  journey  in  the  underworld  in  the  guise 
of  the  spirit-helper  even  though  during  the  rite  itself  he  meets  the  spirits 
in  the  tent,  i.e.  the  normal  world.  The  old  tradition  would  thus  be  retained 
in  the  songs. 

The  shaman  loses  consciousness  and  his  role  becomes  latent.  Ukwun  acts 
in  the  role  of  assistant,  covering  the  young  shaman,  preparing  him  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  etc.  Nuwat’s  face  is  covered  because  no  one  may  see  a  face  that 
has  lost  its  soul.  This  same  detail  is  mentioned  in  e.g.  Bogoras’  general  account, 
which  judging  from  its  details  is  based  on  the  observation  of  another  sha¬ 
manizing  occasion.41  It  also  appears  from  the  same  general  account  that  the 
assistant  may  move  into  the  position  in  a  way  vacated  by  the  shaman  during 
his  journey,  i.e.  he  takes  over  the  drumming,  thus  taking  responsibility  for 
the  proper  course  of  the  seance.  The  audience’s  reactions  are  highly  interesting 
at  this  the  climax  of  the  event.  The  calling  of  the  spirits  has  taken  place  in 
complete  darkness,  and  when  the  shaman  stops  drumming  one  of  the  part¬ 
icipants  says:  “Let  us  have  a  light,  then  we  can  at  least  smoke”.  There  is 
movement  in  the  tent  and  orders  are  shouted,  indicating  a  momentary  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  audience’s  tension.  The  shaman  is  far  away,  and  with  him  the 
spirits;  there  is  a  break  in  the  seance  and  the  onlookers,  smoking  the  while, 
begin  to  await  Nuwat’s  awakening,  looking  more  and  more  eagerly  for  signs 
that  his  return  is  imminent.  On  coming  to  the  shaman  is  still  in  a  state  of 
trance  (5QJ.  His  hands  automatically  seek  the  drum,  which  proves  that  not 
even  loss  of  consciousness  breaks  off  the  conscious  striving  to  perform  the 
rite  in  accordance  with  the  demands.  The  lamps  are  turned  off  and  the 
assistant  hands  Nuwat  a  pipe  of  tobacco  just  at  the  moment  he  rouses.  Bogoras 
mentions  that  at  the  time  of  observation  smoking  was  relatively  common 
at  seances,  and  regards  it  as  an  Evenk  influence.42 

In  telling  of  his  journey,  in  accordance  with  the  expectation  of  the  audience, 
the  shaman  at  the  same  time  again  actualizes  the  supranormal  roles  familiar 
to  him,  taking  them  one  after  the  other  and  placing  each  in  its  own  frame 
in  the  cosmos.  Nuwat’s  vision  gives  rise  to  discussion  in  the  tent,  and  he 
awakes  to  full  consciousness.  The  audience  draws  the  shaman’s  attention 
to  the  purpose  of  the  seance  itself,  the  finding  of  the  ’wind  spirit’,  thus  demand¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  success  of  the  journey.  During  this  episode  (5S)  activating 
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the  audience,  the  shaman  has  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  his  dualistic  role-taking 
(the  supranormal  and  normal  worlds)  at  the  audience,  which  is  evident 
as  the  return  to  waking  state.  He  is  able  to  meet  the  expectations  of  his  role 
with  success  by  passing  on  the  message  of  the  ’wind  spirit’:  a  dog  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him  in  order  to  stop  the  snow  storm.  The  act  thus  contains  the 
scene  called  by  Bogoras  ’magical  advice’.  The  shaman  has  obtained  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  measures  needed  to  solve  the  crisis  and  makes  it  known. 

The  termination  ol  shamanizing  (8) :  The  shamanizing 
ends  with  no  special  rites.  Nuwat  puts  the  drum  in  its  place  and  himself 
moves  to  his  former  couch. 


14.  THE  SONGS  OF  THE  CHUKCHI  SHAMAN  AND  THE  TRADITION 

14.1.  Mode  of  examination.  The  improvised  nature  of  shamanic  songs  has 
often  been  emphasized.1  The  issues  can  by  no  means  be  explained  in  plain 
undisputed  terms,  for  the  modes  of  singing  may  well  vary  within  one  and 
the  same  culture.  And  when  dealing  with  such  a  wide-spread  phenomenon 
as  shamanic  practice,  variation  in  the  feeling  for  improvisation  is  almost 
to  be  expected.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  material  available  the 
degree  of  improvisation  in  the  songs.  In  fact  it  is  easier  and  more  to  the  point 
to  frame  the  question  slightly  differently,  and  to  ask,  for  example,  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  way  the  songs  of  an  individual  shaman  are  bound  to 
the  shamanic  and/or  some  other  belief  tradition  of  the  ethnic  group  in  question. 
Similarly  the  significance  of  the  songs  can  be  examined  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  shaman’s  training  for  his  profession,  his  activities,  or  the  continuity 
of  shamanism  as  a  whole.  One  analytically  fruitful  point  of  departure  may  be 
the  study  of  repeating  structures.  It  is  possible  to  isolate  elements  of  shamanic 
songs  that  recur  both  in  the  shamanic  and  the  broader  belief  tradition  of 
the  given  group.  These  elements,  such  as  ’description  of  the  spirit-helper’, 
’call  addressed  to  the  spirit-helper’,  ’description  of  the  shaman’s  journey’, 
’description  of  a  point  in  the  topography  of  the  underworld’  could  be  called 
motif  ernes.'1  The  manifestation  of  the  motifeme,  the  motif,  is  determined  from 
the  traditional  background  of  the  shamanism  in  question.  Corresponding  to 
one  motifeme  is  a  group  of  motifs  varying  in  content.  For  example,  ’de¬ 
scription  of  the  spirit-helper’  takes  on  various  forms  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  spirit-helper  system  of  the  given  form  of  shamanism,  the  spirit-helper 
concerned,  and  so  on.  The  structural  units,  the  motifemes,  are  then  like 
compartments  that  can  be  filled  by  alternative  motifs  or  allomotifs.  Study 
of  the  recurring  elements  in  shamanic  songs,  the  sequences  of  motifemes  and 
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any  alternative  structures,  may  make  clear  the  rules  within  which  improvisa¬ 
tion  takes  place.  On  the  other  hand  recognition  and  naming  of  the  motifemes 
are  an  aid  to  the  analysis  of  the  basic  features  of  the  shamanic  belief  com¬ 
plex  revealed  in  the  songs  and  thus  facilitate  e.g.  comparison  of  the  forms 
of  tradition  of  different  types  of  shamanism  at  motif  level.  In  the  following 
I  shall  analyse  first  the  contentual  connections  with  the  Chukchi  belief  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  songs  of  both  shaman  Ukwun  and  shaman  Nuwat  contained 
in  Bogoras’  account  of  a  coastal  Chukchi  seance.3  The  precise  notes  made 
during  the  seance  and  Bogoras’  extensive  collections  on  Chukchi  mythology 
and  belief  tradition  permit  such  comparison.  Secondly  I  shall  try,  by  way 
of  experiment,  to  outline  the  songs  also  at  motifeme  level,  to  determine  in 
this  way  the  nucleus  idea  of  the  songs  and  any  rules  observed  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  shaman  in  constructing  his  songs. 


14.2.  Tradition  background  to  shaman  Ukwun’s  songs.  Ukwun’s  songs  quoted 
in  stage  2E  fall  into  ten  divisions  denoted  by  Roman  numerals  (see  p.  124). 
In  order  to  find  out  the  tradition  background  of  allomotifs  the  songs  are 
divided  into  smaller  sections  differing  from  one  another  in  content,  i.e.  referring 
to  different  mythological  or  other  traditional  elements.  Arabic  numerals 
are  used  to  denote  this  sub-division,  facilitating  comparison. 

I  (“Kleines  Fischchen  Wakan  .  .  .”): 

1)  The  background  to  Ukwun’s  first  song  is  the  concept  of  a  giant  fish  residing 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a  concept  belonging  to  the  Chukchi  religious  view 
of  the  world.  This  giant  fish  is  called  Kana'olhln.4  Ukwun’s  description 
is  thus  according  to  tradition. 

2)  Following  his  “He,  he,  he”  cries  he  adds  a  plea  for  an  answer  addressed 
to  a  spirit-helper  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 

II  (“t)ber  der  Quelle  des  laufenden  .  .  .”): 

1)  and  3)  Among  the  traditional  elements  of  the  second  song  is  the  concept 
of  a  giant  bird  that  “flies  across  the  sky  and  thunders  with  its  iron  wings”. 
Bogoras  mentions:  “Thunder  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  passing  of  the 
thunder-bird”5,  and  elsewhere:  “A  ’giant  thunder-bird’  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  same  as  the  supernatural  Raven ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  a  kind  of 
’giant  eagle’  of  supernatural  strength”.6  This  thundering,  bird-like  creature 
is,  according  to  Ukwun,  lightning,  the  Mother  of  the  Mountain  Echo. 

2)  The  mountain  echo  is  also  among  the  mythological  figures  of  the  Chukchi, 
a  group  named  by  Bogoras  as  ’monsters’.7 
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4)  The  snatch  ol  incantation  probably'  ends,  like  the  former  one,  with  a 
plea  to  a  spirit-helper. 

III  (“Hinter  der  Grenzen  .  .  .”) : 

According  to  the  cosmological  concepts  of  the  Chukchi  there  exist  several 
worlds  one  on  top  of  the  other.  These  worlds  are  located  symmetrically 
above  and  below  the  world  inhabited  by  Man,  and  they  are  said  to  number 
five,  seven  or  nine.8  In  addition  to  these  there  are  also  other  worlds:  “one 
in  each  direction  of  the  compass,  which  represent  receiving-places  for  sacri¬ 
fices,  mentioned  before;  a  separate  world  under  water;  and  a  small  dark 
world,  belonging  to  a  female  ke'l E-bird,  situated  somewhere  above,  and 
apart  from  all  others.”9  Ukwun’s  snatch  of  incantation  is  based  on  the  tra¬ 
ditional  cosmological  concepts: 

1)  According  to  Chukchi  mythology  the  sky  in  our  world  touches  the  earth 
at  all  points  on  the  horizon.10 

2)  Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  worlds  situated  at  different  points  of  the 
compass.  The  Chukchi  distinguish  22  directions,  which  are  bound  to  the 
variation  in  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  daily  round.  “The  ’directions’  of 
the  evening  are  classed  together  as  ’Darkness’  .  .  .”.n 

3)  The  moon  is  sometimes  called  the  sun  of  the  ke'lE.  Bogoras  also  mentions: 
“The  suns  of  lower  worlds  are  often  quite  similar  to  our  moon.”12 

4)  In  the  cosmogonic  drawings  collected  by  Bogoras  the  different  worlds 
are  depicted  as  broad  mountains.13  The  world  mountain  drawing  could 
also  be  compared  to  a  tent,  since  the  roofs  of  the  ’worlds’  are  curved  like 
tops  of  tents. 

5)  Compare  the  drawing  in  which  Evening  with  his  family  holds  a  festival 
to  the  god  of  the  sea  on  his  own  ’world’  mountain.14 

6)  The  end  of  the  exhortation  is  again  addressed  to  the  spirit  who  is  thought 
to  break  away  from  this  black  tent  of  the  spirits  and  to  hurry  over  the  wide 
tundra  and  a  large  river,  overcoming  all  difficulties. 

IV  (“An  dem  vorgeschobenen  Kap  .  .  .”) : 

1)  By  the  place  where  two  continents  meet  and  where  the  flow  of  the  sea 
turns  backwards  the  Chukchi  mean  the  Bering  Strait. 

2)  The  Chukchi’s  mythological  view  of  the  world  includes  the  concept  of 
moving  rocks  at  the  point  where  the  sky  and  the  earth  meet:  “Each  border 
of  the  horizon  is  called  ’Attainable  Border  of  the  Sky’  (Yee-pket-ta'gln). 
On  the  four  corners  of  it,  the  rocks  of  the  sky  come  down  to  the  rocks  of  the 
earth,  like  moving  gates,  shutting  and  opening  alternately.  According  to 
the  Chukchee  belief,  the  birds,  when  flying  to  their  own  world  every  fall, 
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have  to  pass  between  these  rocks:  therefore  the  gates  are  called  ’Attainable 
Border  of  the  Birds’  (Ga'lha-pket-ta'gln).  The  rocks  shut  so  quickly  that 
birds  lagging  behind  are  caught,  and  crushed  between  them.  Their  incessant 
movement,  similar  to  the  movement  of  bellows,  produces  winds,  which  blow 
from  all  sides  of  the  horizon.  The  ground  around  the  rocks  is  covered  a  fathom 
deep  with  bloody  mud  of  pounded  bird-flesh;  and  the  feathers  fly  about 
like  snow.”15 

3)  The  spirit-helper  is  thus  thought  to  fly  in  the  form  of  a  bird  over  these 
dangerous  mythological  places,  and  the  incantation  again  ends  with  a  request 
to  the  spirit:  “so  gibt  Antwort”. 

V  (“Sprich,  rede,  rede!  .  .  .”): 

1)  Plea  addressed  to  the  spirit-helper. 

2)  The  brief  mention  “who  is  shovelling  snow  with  a  huge  spade  ...”  contains 
an  allusion  to  the  concept  explaining  the  birth  of  the  wind :  “The  cold  winds 
are  said  to  be  produced  by  giants  who  live  on  the  border  of  our  earth,  and 
spend  their  time  shovelling  snow  with  huge  shovels  made  of  the  shoulder- 
blades  of  whales.  Sometimes  the  winds  are  said  to  have  an  old  mistress,  who 
causes  snow-storms  by  shaking  the  snow  from  her  dwelling.”16 

3)  The  song  ends  with  the  order:  “gib  Antwort”  (Answer). 

VI  (“Sonne,  erheben  deine  Arme  .  .  .”): 

Ukwun’s  song  continues  after  episodes  3G  and  3S,  because  the  spirit-helper 
did  not  remain  permanently  in  the  tent.  Ukwun  now  goes  on  to  describe 
the  shaman’s  journey,  his  own  journey  in  the  worlds  above,  among  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Many  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  likewise  the  directions,  are  counted 
among  the  benevolent  ‘Beings’,  the  “va'Irglt”.  “The  noun  va'Irgln  signifies 
’existence’,  ’being’,  ’way  of  living’,  ’acting  force’,  ’substance’.”17 

1)  Ukwun  begins  by  appealing  to  the  sun  for  assistance.  In  Chukchi  mytho¬ 
logy  the  sun  is  described  as  a  separate  ’being’,  a  man  who  travels  across  the 
sky  dressed  in  bright  clothes  and  pulled  by  a  dog  or  a  reindeer.18  “The  parhelia 
occasionally  appearing  in  the  arctic  regions  are  explained  as  being  the  sun’s 
mittens,  while  the  corona  is  seen  as  its  headdress.”19  The  Chukchi  shaman 
may  fly  to  heaven  riding  on  an  eagle  or  the  thunder-bird  (cf.  the  spirit- 
helpers)  ;  one  way  of  reaching  heaven  is  to  climb  the  rainbow  or  a  ray  of 
sunshine.20  This  last  possibility  is  referred  to  by  Ukwun  in  “An  deinem 
Arme  Krieche  ich  nach  oben,  erreiche  .  .  .”  (On  your  arm  I  crawl  upwards, 
reach  .  .  .). 

2)  “The  clouds  are  also  considered  a  kind  of  aerial  ground  upon  which  one 
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may  repose  while  ascending  to  the  sky.  In  several  tales,  travellers  who  make 
a  journey  upward  stop  for  a  night’s  rest  on  the  aerial  ground  of  clouds,  pitching 
there  their  tents,  and  in  the  morning  they  continue  their  journey.”21 

3)  Cf.  the  concepts  of  the  heavens,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  pp.  143. 

4)  All  the  worlds  are,  among  other  things,  regarded  as  being  linked  with 
one  another  through  a  hole  under  the  Polar  Star.22 

5) ,  6),  7)  and  8)  Ukwun  appeals  to  the  benevolent  ’Beings’  in  various  direct¬ 
ions.  Dawn  and  Midday  are  among  the  most  important  ’Directions’,  ’Beings’ 
to  whom  sacrifices  are  made.23 

9)  ’’The  Milky  Way  is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  called  Pebbly  River(.  .  .),  which 
is  believed  to  flow  toward  the  west  and  to  contain  numerous  islands.”24 

10)  Cf.  “Shooting-stars  are  said  to  be  stars  that  go  coasting  down  hill  on 
sleds.  The  Koryak  suppose  that  they  take  alms  to  the  needy  in  heaven.  Those 
that  shoot  away  from  land  toward  the  sea  carry  reindeer-meat,  while  those 
that  move  in  an  opposite  direction  carry  whale-bubbler.”25 

11)  “Castor  and  Pollux  are  two  elks  running  away  from  two  hunters  who 
are  driving  two  reindeer-teams  represented  by  the  stars  y,  %  and  A,  fi  of  the 
constellation  Lynx.”26  The  moon  is  often  described  as  a  man  with  a  lasso.27 
Venus  is  called  “the  bright  star”,  and  it  is  also  said  to  have  many  clothes, 
as  it  shines  in  different  colours.28  Of  the  iron  bonds  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
mythological  material  recorded  by  Bogoras. 

12)  and  13)  Neither  does  Bogoras  mention  the  mythological  scissors.  Whose 
wing  feathers  does  the  shaman  wish  to  clip,  whom  does  he  wish  to  catch 
with  his  lasso  and  place  in  iron  bonds?  It  is  a  bird-like  being,  perhaps  the 
same  spirit-helper  whose  flight  he  described  in  the  preceding  songs.  On 
the  other  hand  it  might  be  ’’the  spirit  of  the  fresh  wind”  appearing  later 
and  described  as  a  bird,  summoned  by  Ukwun  to  put  an  end  to  the  snowstorm. 

VII  (“Von  der  Windseite  .  .  .”) : 

1)  The  bull  reindeer  appearing  on  the  windward  side  of  the  tent  is  Ukwun’s 
spirit-helper. 

2)  Ukwun  appeals  to  him  to  change  places  so  that  he  can  undertake  the 
long  journey  in  the  form  of  a  reindeer. 

3)  The  purpose  of  the  journey,  ”to  discover  the  tent  erected  by  his  wife  .  .  .” 
is  mysterious.  The  expression  may  be  a  cliche;  a  similar  statement  is  found 
in  the  two  following  songs  describing  the  animal-helpers.  On  the  other  hand, 
remembering  that  the  aim  of  the  whole  shamanizing  was  to  make  the  storm 
die  down,  and  that  Ukwun  tries  with  the  aid  of  his  spirit-helpers  to  make 
contact  with  the  spirit  of  the  wind,  he  may  be  referring  precisely  to  the  dwelling 
of  this  spirit. 
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VIII  (“Ein  altes  Walross  .  .  .”) : 

1),  2)  and  3)  Ukwun  describes  his  animal-helper,  an  old  walrus,  and  asks  it  to 
carry  him  across  the  sea  so  that  he  may  find  the  tent  of  the  spirit  he  is  looking  for. 

IX  (“Eine  graue  Eule  .  .  .”) : 

A  parallel  to  the  previous  song.  Now  the  animal-helper  is  a  grey  owl. 

X  (“Wo  bist  du?  .  .  .”) : 

1)  The  final  plea  is  addressed  to  the  spirit  Ukwun  wishes  to  meet.  In  the 
following  episode  “the  spirit  of  the  fresh  wind”  appears,  who  later,  through 
the  interpreter  spirit,  states  that  he  is  the  spirit  of  Mercy. 

14.3.  Tradition  background  to  shaman  Nuwat's  songs.  Nuwat’s  songs  in  stage 
2E  fall  into  three  divisions  (denoted  by  Roman  numerals,  see  p.  129),  the 
tradition  background  of  which  is  as  follows: 

I  (“Mein  Nachen  .  .  .”) : 

1)  Nuwat  describes  the  shaman’s  flight.  The  vehicle  is  a  boat,  which  he 
steers  with  a  fish-bone  rudder.  The  drum  is  also  called  a  canoe;29  the  fish¬ 
bone  rudder  most  usually  refers  to  a  drumstick  made  of  a  fish  bone. 

2)  The  boat  carries  two  birds  that  can  be  interpreted  as  the  shaman’s  spirit- 
helpers. 

3)  According  to  the  Chukchi  Man  has  several  souls,  Bogoras  notes  down 
5 — 6.  Ivar  Paulson  speaks  in  his  analysis  of  the  Chukchi  concepts  of  the  soul 
of  the  bodily  soul,  the  free  soul  and  the  limb  soul  (Gliederseelen).  All  in 
all  the  concept  complex  remains  somewhat  unclear.  The  soul  capable  of 
the  shaman’s  movement  is  regarded  by  Paulson  as  chiefly  the  free  soul.  “The 
soul  of  the  shaman  which  leaves  him  during  the  trance  and  represents  the 
shaman  in  his  whole,  complete,  personal  totality  is  probably  precisely  the 
free  soul.  But  now  that  this  form  of  genuine  shamanic  journey  of  the  soul 
including  trance  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay  among  the  Chukchi  it  is 
possible  that  the  clarity  of  their  conception  of  the  free  soul  has  in  the  process 
become  faded.”30  In  Nuwat’s  case  there  are  two  flying  souls.  As  is  evident 
from  the  following  song,  they  travel  in  the  guise  of  the  spirit-helpers. 

4)  Cf.  the  shaman  often  sits  on  a  reindeer  skin  during  the  stance. 

II  (“Das  Haupt  des  Fliegenden  .  . 

1)  The  shaman  likens  himself  to  a  creature  flying  in  the  dark  and  describes 
his  own  body  as  a  dead  trunk  lying  immobile  among  driftwood.  Although 
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in  the  song  the  travellers  are  described  as  being  in  human  form  and  the 
shaman’s  spirit-helpers  are  still,  according  to  the  song,  birds,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  object  of  identification  are  still  the  spirit-helpers,  i.e.  the  shaman’s 
two  souls  journey  in  the  bodies  of  two  spirit-helpers.  Correspondingly  Ukwun 
tells  of  his  owl-like  spirit:  “Auf  ihren  Fliigen  fliege  ich  auf  die  Suche”  (On 
her  wings  I  fly  in  search)  (see  p.  126).  The  idea  that  the  shaman  cannot  merely 
send  his  spirits  to  the  place  he  desires  but  himself  turns  into  a  spirit  is  familiar 
from  Chukchi  mythology:  “.  .  .  in  the  tale  of  the  Shaman  with  Warts  (Kuku'- 
lpin),  this  shaman,  during  a  shamanistic  contest,  asks  his  adversary,  ’Which 
keTE  are  you  going  to  employ?’  The  other  answers,  ’The  small  hawk.’  — 
’And  you?’  —  ’The  great  diver.’  Then  they  turn  into  these  birds,  and  the 
contest  begins.”31 

2)  The  purpose  of  the  shaman’s  journey  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Ill  (“Schon  seit  .  .  .”): 

1 )  The  shaman  speaks  of  his  round  sail,  again  a  reference  to  a  boat  as  a  means 
of  conveyance. 

Nuwat’s  5S  songs  fall  into  14  divisions  according  to  Bogoras’s  notes  (and 
also  according  to  their  themes).  (They  are  designated  with  Roman  numerals, 
see  p.  131.)  The  function  of  the  songs  is  different  from  that  of  the  songs  de¬ 
scribed  above.  The  shaman  no  longer  calls  his  spirit-helpers.  Instead  he 
informs  the  onlookers  of  the  stages  in  his  journey  to  the  other  world. 

I  (“Ich  bin  wieder  da  .  .  .”) : 

1)  The  shaman  announces  his  return 

2)  and  says  that  he  has  travelled  in  the  sky,  the  sea,  and  inside  the  earth. 

II  (“Ich  erhob  .  .  .”): 

1)  See  the  explanations  to  Ukwun’s  song,  p.  143. 

2)  According  to  Chukchi  mythology  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  world, 
called  the  “Upper  People”  or  the  “Dawn-People”,  pitch  their  tent  on  land 
made  up  of  clouds  and  live  the  same  sort  of  life  as  humans.32  The  medium 
of  Nuwat’s  flight  is  again  a  sail,  in  other  words  the  drum. 

III  (“Ich  sah,  wie  der  .  .  .”): 

No  mention  of  the  collision  between  the  lower  and  upper  moon  in  Bogoras. 

IV  (“Ich  sah,  wie  der  Osten  .  .  .”): 

The  points  of  the  compass,  or  the  deities  living  in  them,  are  in  Chukchi 
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mythology  counted  among  the  most  important  benevolent  spirits.  “While 
there  are  numerous  varieties  of  ’benevolent  spirits’,  the  most  prominent  are 
the  ’benevolent  spirits  sacrificed  to’  (taaro'nyo  va'Irglt),  those  to  whom 
people  bring  sacrifices.  They  live  in  all  ’directions’  of  the  compass,  or  are 
even  themselves  the  ’directions’  of  the  compass  in  their  connection  with  a 
special  stage  of  sunlight  and  of  day-time  which  corresponds  to  each  separate 
’direction’.”33  Thus  East  and  West  could  be  included  among  these  benevolent 
beings.  Although  there  is  no  direct  point  of  comparison  for  the  concepts 
contained  in  the  verse,  it  can  with  reasonable  certainty  be  assumed  as  having 
its  origin  in  some  myth.  According  to  one  myth  Dawn  and  Moonlight  had 
a  common  wife  that  a  certain  shaman  tried  through  devious  dealings  to 
take  as  his  own.  A  shamanic  contest  was  held  to  see,  among  other  things, 
who  could  leap  across  a  stream  of  boiling  water  or  a  ravine  full  of  sharp 
blades.34 

V  (“Ich  sah,  wie  die  Geister  .  .  .”) : 

The  ’’spirits  of  the  Northern  Lights”  are  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  met 
with  a  sudden  or  violent  death.  Bogoras  also  says  that  the  moving  rays  of 
the  Northern  Lights  are  the  dead,  running  and  playing  ball  on  a  living 
walrus.35 

VI  (“  Ich  sah  die  Tochter  der  Dammerung  .  .  .”) : 

Cf.  the  shining  robes  of  the  ’Sun’.36 

VII  (“Ich  sah  die  Herrscherin  .  .  .”) : 

According  to  Findeisen  parallel  to  the  Sedna  concept  of  the  Eskimos.37  Bogoras 
also  mentions  Chukchi  tales  of  a  goddess  ruling  the  fish  of  the  sea,  but  he 
is  not  sure  whether  the  phenomenon  is  genetically  related  to  the  Sedna 
tradition  of  the  Eskimos.38 

VIII  (“Ich  sah  die  Schonheit  .  .  .”): 

Narginen  =  “The  cosmos,  or  the  universe  in  the  conception  as  the  highest 
deity  of  the  Chukhi.”39 

IX  (“Ich  stieg  bis  .  .  .”) : 

The  worlds  beneath  the  earth  are  also  situated  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and 
life  is  much  the  same  as  on  earth.  The  first  world  beneath  the  earth  is  in¬ 
habited  by  ke'lE,  the  next  by  the  souls  of  the  dead.40 
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X  (“Ich  sah  den  Schatten  .  .  .”) : 

The  description  of  the  underworld  continues.  A  cliff,  for  example,  is  seen  as 
a  mirror  image.  The  description  may  also  take  in  references  to  the  animation 
of  Nature.41 

XI  (“Die  Leute  .  .  .”) : 

Nuwat  describes  the  life  of  the  dead,  cf. :  “The  houses  of  the  deceased  are 
said  to  be  large  round  tents  without  any  seams,  and  shining  like  bubbles 
of  saliva.  Their  reindeer-herds  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  animals  brought 
for  sacrifice  or  slaughtered  for  meat,  and  of  wild  reindeer  killed  in  the  hunt.”42 

XII — XIII  (“Da  kamen  zwei  .  .  .”): 

Nuwat  sees  a  reindeer  Chukchi  who  killed  himself  because  of  his  great  age 
arriving  in  the  camp  of  the  deceased. 

XIV  (“Blut  .  .  .”) : 

The  singing  is  interrupted  by  a  vision  seen  by  the  shaman:  blood  on  the 
tent  poles. 


14.4.  Construction  of  the  songs  on  the  basis  of  tradition.  In  shamanizing  in  order 
to  end  the  long  snowstorm  Nuwat  and  Ukwun  tried  to  gain  contact  with 
the  spirit  world  by  means  of  acts  describing  its  inhabitants  and  topography. 
The  song  episodes  hold  a  central  position  in  the  seance  procedure.  In  directing 
the  shaman’s  thoughts  at  the  supranormal  reality  they  constitute  the  heart 
of  the  mental  process  required  to  achieve  ecstasy.  On  the  other  hand  the 
shaman  may  —  like  Nuwat  —  use  them  to  pass  on  information  about  events 
in  the  other  world.  The  songs  of  the  Chukchi  shaman  are  partly  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  during  his  initiatory 
period  the  young  novice  must  carefully  internalize  them.  In  part  they  arise 
during  the  initiatory  period.  The  birth  of  the  songs  of  shaman  Tyljuwija, 
for  example,  is  reported  by  Bogoras  as  follows:  “Others  were  invented  by 
Tyljuwija  during  the  mysterious  months  she  spent  in  the  Polog,  underwent 
the  change  of  sex  and  tried,  by  means  of  shamanic  art,  to  protect  herself 
against  the  persecution  of  the  terrible  spirit  of  the  unknown  disease.”43  The 
Chukchi  call  the  initiatory  period  by  a  special  term  meaning  ’he  gathers 
shamanic  strength’.44  It  is  a  difficult  period,  especially  for  men,  and  it  lasts 
for  months,  even  years.  Some  novices  wander  restlessly  over  the  tundra, 
some  remain  in  the  tent  shamanizing  and  sleeping.  Characteristic  of  the 
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preparatory  stage  are  the  long  periods  of  sleep  during  which  the  shamans 
see  visions  and  communicate  with  the  spirits.  Shaman  Aihanwa’t,  for  example, 
says  that  he  slept  during  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1884,  during  which  he 
lost  his  family,  for  two  weeks,  keeping  company  with  the  spirits.  The  spirits 
manifest  themselves  and  offer  their  services  in  many  different  ways.  Shaman 
Scratching-Woman  had  obtained  her  spirits  in  the  following  way: 

“He  [Scratching-Woman]  brought  some  of  the  entering  'spirits'  to  my 
special  notice.  One  was  a  fawn  of  a  wild  reindeer,  found  by  him  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  beside  the  carcass  of  its  mother,  which  had  been  killed  by  a  wolf.  The 
fawn,  when  he  found  it,  was  trying  to  suck  the  carcass.  The  strange  sight 
had  evidently  struck  Scratching-Woman,  and  he  took  the  fawn  for  one  of 
his  assisting  ke'let.  The  •’spirit’  manifested  his  presence  by  characteristic 
short  snorts,  peculiar  to  the  fawn  when  calling  for  its  mother.  Another  ’spirit’ 
entered  with  a  dismal  howl.  This  was  the  wolf  who  killed  the  reindeer-dam.”45 

Every  shaman  has  some  songs  of  his  own  that  are  generally  known.  If 
the  shaman  borrows  the  song  of  another  the  listeners  notice  immediately. 
Improvisation  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  performance  of  the  songs. 

To  increase  the  effect  of  his  call  the  shaman  improvises  new  songs.  The 
order  of  the  songs  is  not  set.  The  shaman  varies  them  at  will,  returning  after 
a  suitable  time  to  the  first  one.46  The  invocation  of  the  spirits  lasts  for  a  quarter 
to  half  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  after  which  the  first  ke'le  appears. 

Examination  of  Ukwun’s  and  Nuwat’s  songs  in  the  light  of  the  Chukchi 
belief  tradition  showed  that  they  are  completely  bound  to  tradition.  The 
songs  repeat  the  themes  of  the  belief  tradition  or  myths.  Allusion-like  references 
to  some  myth  appear  to  be  very  common,  such  as  the  mention  at  the  beginning 
of  Ukwun’s  songs  of  a  huge  fish  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  this  being  a  mythic 
allusion.  It  is  clear  from  e.g.  Ukwun’s  extensive  descriptions  of  the  cosmos 
that  the  information  has  been  well  digested;  the  shaman  commands  the 
phenomena  of  the  supranormal  reality  just  as  well  as  those  of  this  world  — 
it  is  part  of  his  organized  view  of  the  world.  Comparison  of  only  two  shamans’ 
songs  already  reveals  that  the  shamans  pick  out  slightly  different  motifs 
from  the  common  store  of  tradition.  The  songs  become  individual  according 
to  the  tradition  the  singer  includes  in  them  and  how  he  brings  out  his  tra¬ 
ditional  knowledge.  The  improvisation  is  thus  easy  to  understand:  once  the 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  supranormal  reality  is  sufficiently  broad 
and  sufficiently  well  internalized  the  shaman  may  freely  draw  on  whichever 
of  the  thems  he  deems  suitable.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
from  either  Ukwun’s  or  Nuwat’s  songs  to  what  extent  they  are  repeated  in 
the  same  form  at  various  stances,  i.e.  to  what  extent  they  draw  on  an  es¬ 
tablished,  recurring  tradition  and  to  what  extent  the  songs  arose  spontaneously 
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as  the  occasion  demanded.  Their  fundamental  content,  likewise  the  basic 
structure  underlying  the  variations  on  the  themes,  is  revealed  at  motifeme 
level. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  recurring  elements  typical  of  shamanic  songs 
and  appearing  in  the  songs  of  Ukwun  and  Nuwat.  These  elements  we  call 
motifemes.  They  are  accompanied  by  examples  of  an  allomotif  belonging 
to  the  sphere  of  the  motifeme. 


motifeme  motifeme  signum  allomotif  example 

Description  of  spirit  a  U.  VII  1 :  Von  der  Windseite  her  erscheint 

bei  meinem  Zelte  ein  Rentierbulle  mit 
einem  siebenendigen  Geweih,  .  .  . 
Er  wittert  den  bittern  Duft  meines 
Rauches,  er  atmet  den  Geruch  meines 
Lagers  ein  .  .  . 


Call  of  plea  for  answer  addressed  b 

to  spirit 

Shaman’s  journey  in  form  of  spirit  c 


Spirit’s  journey  d 


Description  of  shaman’s  journey  e 


Activities  of  the  shaman  in  the  f 

underworld 


Description  of  supranormal  place  g 


Description  of  supranormal  being  h 

(other  than  spirit) 


U.  X  1 :  Wo  bist  du?  Wo  bist  du?  .  .  . 
Erscheine,  erscheine,  erscheine! 

U.  IX  2:  Auf  ihren  Flugeln  fliege  ich  au 
die  Suche;  ich  werde  neun  Himmel 
und  neun  verschiedene  Welten  durch- 
forschen  .  .  . 

U.  I  2 :  Wenn  du  beim  Vorbeifliegen  mit 
deiner  Fliigelspitze  an  das  Land 
Ljuren  stosst  .  .  . 

N.  Ill:  Ich  erhob  mich  iiber  die  Grenzen 
der  Welt,  .  .  .  Meine  Fiisse  wandelten 
auf  der  Riickseite  des  Himmels. 

U.  VI  12:  Ich  werfe  auf  ihn  das  dreifach 
geflochtene  Lasso,  umwinde  ihn  fit 
den  eisernen  Fesseln  und  binde  ihm 
die  eiserne  Kette  um  den  Leib. 

U.  Ill  1,2:  Hinter  den  Grenzen  der  durch 
die  Sonne  beschienenen  Erde,  hinter 
dem  Gestande  des  traurigen  Landes 
des  Abends  liegt  das  Gebiet  der 
ewigen  Finsternis. 

U.  I  1 :  Kleines  Fischchen  Wakan!  .  .  . 
He,  he!  Es  wuchs  heran,  es  wurde 
grosser  als  ein  Walfisch.  He!  Es  liegt 
inmitten  des  offenen  Meeres.  Sein  Hals 
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Plea  addressed  to  supranormal  being  i 
(other  than  spirit) 

Purpose  of  shaman's  journey  j 

Shaman’s  return  k 


Address  to  supranormal  being  1 

(other  than  spirit) 


wurde  gleichsam  zu  einer  Inscl,  sein 
Riicken  dehnte  sich  wie  das  Festland 
aus. 

U.  VI  1 :  Sonne,  erhebe  deine  Arme  .  .  . 
zeige  dem  Monde  deine  Fausthand- 
schuhe  .  .  . 

U.  VII  2:  um  das  von  seiner  Frau 
errichtete  Zelt  zu  entdecken  .  .  . 

N.  I  1,2:  Ich  bin  wieder  da,  wieder  da, 
wieder  da!  .  .  .  Ich  bin  auf  den 
Schlitten  einer  Stcrnschnuppe  vom 
Himmel  heruntergefahren  .  .  . 

N.  XIII:  Weshalb  sind  ihre  Augen  nach 
riickwarts  gewendet?  .  .  . 


By  examining  the  manifestation  of  the  above  motifemes  we  can  group 
the  songs  of  shaman  Ukwun  in  stage  2E  into  the  following  motifeme  sequences 
(the  Roman  number  refers  to  the  signum  of  the  song) : 


I 

h  /  d  /  b 

II 

h  /d  /  b 

III 

g  /  d  /  b 

IV 

g  /  d  /  b 

V 

h  /  —  /  b 

VI 

i  /  e  /  i  (repeat)  /  f 

VII 

a  /  c  /  j 

VIII 

a  /  c  /  j 

IX 

a  /  c  /  j 

X 

b 

Nuwat’s  2E  themes  divide  up  as  follows: 

I:  a  /  c 
II:  c  /  cj 
III:  c/- 

His  5S  song  episode  (I- — -XIII)  comprises  a  long  motifeme  sequence  that 
can  be  divided  into  three  parts: 


I:  k/k/k/k 
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II— VIII:  e/h/h/h/h/h/h 
IX— XIII :  e  /  gh  /  gh  /  h  /  1  /  gh 

Reduced  to  motifeme  level  the  songs  give  rise  to  two  notable  observations : 
1)  the  same  motifemes  are  repeated  in  the  2E  songs  of  both  Ukwun  and 
Nuwat,  whereas  Nuwat’s  5S  song  proves  to  be  radically  different,  and  2) 
Ukwun’s  songs  1  all  into  clear  structural  units,  Nuwat’s  songs  remaining 
more  indefinite  in  their  motifeme  combinations.  That  the  songs  in  acts  2E 
and  5S  should  be  different  is  natural.  The  motifeme  distributions  reflect  the 
functional  difference  of  the  songs.  In  the  2E  songs  the  spirit-helpers  hold  a 
central  position.  Shaman  Ukwun’s  motifeme  sequences  also  show  the  way 
in  which  the  actualization  of  the  spirit  roles  and  the  assimilating  with  them 
takes  place.  He  begins  by  describing  the  distant  borders  of  the  supranormal 
world  and  the  mythological  beings  residing  there,  at  the  same  time  men¬ 
tioning  that  each  spirit-helper  moves  through  these  distant  places,  and  adding 
an  invocation  to  the  spirit  at  the  end  of  each  episode.  He  then  proceeds 
to  a  song  technique  in  which  he  describes  the  forms  of  his  different  spirit- 
helpers  in  turn.  Associated  with  each  description  of  a  spirit  is  a  motifeme 
the  basic  idea  of  which  is  a  vision  of  the  shaman’s  journey  in  the  underworld 
in  the  form  of  or  with  the  aid  of  the  spirit-helper,  and  a  justification  for  the 
journey.  In  his  songs  the  shaman  thus  literally  brings  the  spirit-helpers  nearer. 
He  localizes  them  in  the  supranormal  world,  calls  them  to  him,  describes 
their  form,  and  finally  identifies  with  this  form.  This  is  the  cognitive  process 
of  role-taking  in  which  Ukwun  localizes  the  supranormal  roles  in  the  reality 
of  the  other  world,  constructs  the  fundamental  features  of  the  role  in  his 
mind  and  momentarily  identifies  with  the  role  in  order  to  create  a  reciprocal 
role  relationship.  Nuwat’s  2E  songs  contain  almost  exclusively  identification 
themes  the  content  of  which  is  proof  of  the  young  shaman’s  rare  capacity 
for  entering  into  events.  As  Bogoras  notes,  the  situation  was  exceptional, 
listening  to  the  old  shaman’s  singing  had  opened  up  the  way  to  the  other 
world  for  Nuwat.  It  must  be  noted  that  although  in  both  his  2E  and  his  5S 
songs  Nuwat  describes  his  journey  to  the  underworld,  in  the  former  it  is  a 
question  of  journeying  in  the  form  of  the  spirit-helper,  i.e.  identification 
with  the  spirit-helper,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  doer  and  the  observer  is  the 
shaman  himself.  Nuwat  begins  his  5S  song  “I  saw  .  .  .”,  describing  to  his 
listeners  what  he  experienced  in  his  recent  journey  to  the  underworld.  The 
spirit-helpers  have  acted  as  the  shaman’s  links  with  the  spirit  world  and 
they  are  no  longer  of  any  significance  as  he  informs  his  listeners  of  the  stages 
in  his  successful  journey.  The  repeat  of  the  ’shaman’s  return’  motifeme  be¬ 
ginning  the  song  episode  already  points  to  the  functional  nature  of  the  songs. 

The  construction  of  Ukwun’s  songs  from  clear  motifeme  sequences,  which 
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furthermore  appear  to  constitute  a  logical  succession  as  regards  the  shaman’s 
role-taking  technique,  points  (although  as  an  example  it  is  only  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  nature)  at  the  conformities  guiding  the  shaman  as  he  creates 
his  songs. 


15.  SEANCE  OF  A  TRANSVESTITE  CHUKCHI  SHAMAN- 

15. 1.  Background.  Ritual  change  of  sex  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  Paleo-Asian 
shamanism.  Mircea  Eliade  points  out  that  the  phenomenon  is  also  known 
among  certain  tribes  in  Indonesia  and  North  and  South  America.  He  assumes 
that  symbolic  transformation  into  a  woman  is  probably  explained  by  an 
ideology  derived  from  the  archaic  matriarchy,  but  it  does  not  indicate  any 
priority  of  women  in  earliest  shamanism.1  Eliade  may  be  right  in  his  assump¬ 
tion:  it  is  characteristic  of  the  four  Paleo-Asian  peoples  (the  Chukchi,  the 
Koryaks,  the  Asiatic  Eskimos  and  the  Itel’mens)  whose  shamans  are  known 
to  have  practised  ritual  change  of  sex2  that  their  patriarchal  clan  system 
was  imperfect  or  lacking,  and  they  possessed  marked  features  indicating 
an  earlier  matriarchy.3  Observers  have  likewise  emphasized  the  important 
role  of  the  woman  in  the  social  life  of  e.g.  the  Eskimos  and  the  Itel’mens.4 
As  a  whole  there  are  numerous  similarities  in  the  religious  life  of  these  small 
peoples,  their  economic  structure  and  material  culture.  They  are  evident 
in  both  their  mythology  (e.g.  the  idea  of  raven-creator)  and  in  the  great 
annual  rituals  connected  with  their  source  of  livelihood.  Other  special  features 
common  to  the  Paleo-Asians  w'ere  family  shamanism5  and  the  small  range 
or  lack  of  the  shaman’s  external  attributes. 

Bogoras  observed  the  performance  of  a  transvestite  shaman  among  the 
coastal  Chukchi.6  Tyljuwija  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  shamans  in  the 
region  and  ’irkaljaul’,  a  man  who  had  changed  into  a  woman.  He  was 
married  to  Jatirgin,  a  travelling  Chukchi  trader,  and  did  all  the  women’s 
household  work.  Bogoras  describes  the  unusual  figure  of  Tilu’wgi  (Findeisen 
writes  in  German  Tyljuwija) :  He  was  a  large  and  well-developed  man  with 
a  strange  “femininely  tragic”  expression.7  Although  by  birth  Tyljuwija  was 
a  coastal  Chukchi,  the  family  owned  some  reindeer  and  went  in  for  reindeer 
breeding.  The  shaman  was  estimated  by  Bogoras  as  being  around  35  years 
of  age,  and  his  change  of  sex  had  begun  at  a  very  early  age  following  a  serious 
illness.  He  had  recovered  from  the  illness  by  singing  and  drumming,  in  other 
words  this  was  the  initiatory  stage.  Mentally  the  change  of  dex  was  complete. 
He  was  extremely  shy,  easily  blushed,  and  in  every  way  behaved  like  a  woman. 
Jatirgin,  a  steady  man  of  medium  height,  believed  that  with  time  his  wife 
would,  with  the  help  of  the  spirits,  also  change  physically  into  a  woman.8 
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15.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process'* 

l A:  Tyljuwijas  Irommel  wies  die  gewohnlich  bei  den  Tschuktschen  iibliche 
Form  auf.  Sie  war  klein  und  rund,  hatte  einen  dtinnen,  holzernen  Reifen 
und  ein  aussergewohnhch  klangvolles  Fell,  das  aus  der  Magenwand  eines 
\\  alrosses  bestand.  Zwei  ziemlich  diinne  Stabe  aus  Fischbein,  die  als  Schlegel 
dienten,  waren  an  der  kurzen  holzernen  Handhabe  der  Trommel  angebunden. 

Nach  einigen  Minuten  wurde  die  Lampe  ausgeloscht,  und  wir  sassen 
rchweigend  in  der  undurchdringlichen  Finsternis  in  Erwartung  der  kom- 
menden  Dinge. 

2D:  —  E-he-he-he-hej !  - —  begann  Tyljuwija  mit  einem  schweren  hyster- 
ischen  Seufzer,  der  sich  wie  ein  schmerzlicher  Ton  aus  ihrer  Kehle  entrang 
und  mit  einem  Schlag  alle  Winkel  des  Pologs  erfullte.  Anscheinend  stellte 
d.e  Notwendigkeit,  ihre  Nerven  zu  der  Hohe  der  schamanistischen  Ekstase 
heraufzustimmen,  fiir  ihre  Seele  eine  driickende  Belastung  dar. 

—  E-he-he-he-hej!  A-jaka-jaka-jaka-jakaj! 

Ein  betaubendes  Getrommel  kurzer  und  haufig  wiederholter  Schlage 
rollte  und  donnerte  nun  liber  unseren  Kopfen  dahn,  prallte  von  den  engen 
YVanden  des  Pelzkastens  ab  und  war  gleichsam  bestrebt,  einen  Ausgang 
zu  finden  und  hinaus  ins  Freie  zu  dringen. 

—  Hou,  hou,  hou,  hou!  —  begann  Tyljuwija  zu  singen,  wobei  sie  be- 
miiht  war,  mit  ihrer  Stimme  sorgfaltig  einen  ungewohnlich  komplizierten 
Gesang  hervorzubringen,  der  sehr  an  das  Geheul  eines  Schneesturmes  in 
der  Tundra  erinnerte. 

—  Bobbo,  bobbo,  bobbo,  bobbo!  .  .  .  Hou,  hou,  hou,  hou!  —  Dem  Brauche 
der  tschuktschischen  Schamanen  gemass,  beniitzte  Tyljuwija  ihre  Trommel 
zur  Verstarkung  der  Laute.  Bald  hielt  sie  das  Instrument  gerade  vor  ihren 
Mund,  dann  bewegte  sie  es  nach  oben  und  unten;  dann  wiederum  riickte 
sie  es  in  die  verschiedensten  Winkel  weg.  Jatirigin  und  Aiganwat  feuerten 
sie  mit  den  iiblichen  Ausrufen  sympathischcn  Erstaunens  an.  — •  Hytsch! 
Hvtsch!  .  .  .  Recht  so!  .  .  . 

Infolge  der  akustischen  Eigentiimlichkeiten  des  Pologs  konnte  man  nicht 
mehr  feststellen,  woher  eigentlich  diese  Laute  kamen,  und  wir  hatten  auf- 
gehort,  Tyljuwijas  St'mme  mit  jenem  uns  bekannten  Platze  links  im  Polog 
in  Verbindung  zu  bringen,  wo  die  Schamanin  sass;  meistenteils  schien  sie 
von  einem  unabhangigen  Mittelpunkt  auszugehen,  der  sich  ungefahr  in 
der  Mitte  der  Decke  befand,  dann  durchflog  sie  den  Polog  von  rechts  nach 
links  und  umgekehrt,  kreiste  liber  unseren  Haupten  und  stiess  an  die  Wande. 
Tyljuwijas  Stimme  wurde  immer  lauter,  das  Getrommel  des  Schlegels  ver- 
wandelte  sich  aus  einem  haufig  ertonenden  Wirbel  in  ein  ununterbrochenes 
Drohnen,  aber  die  Geister  wollten  einfach  nicht  kommen. 

—  Komm,  komm,  komm!  —  rief  Tyljuwija.  —  A-jaka-jaka-jakaj!  .  .  . 
Bobbo,  bobbo,  bobbo!  .... 

—  Uch!  —  seuftze  sie  und  horte  plotzlich  mit  dem  Trommeln  auf.  —  Die 
Trommel  ist  schlecht,  sie  besitzt  nur  wenig  Klangfiille.  Die  Stimme  dringt 
nicht  bis  zur  jenseitigen  Welt. 

2E:  Nach  einer  Minute  ging  die  Beschworung  mit  verdoppelter  Kraft  von 
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neuem  los.  Wahrend  der  Schlegel  auf  die  Trommel  niederprasselte,  ertonten 
nacheinander  die  wunderlichsten  Gesange.  Die  einen  von  ihnen  waren 
vor  vielen  Jahrhunderten  von  Schamanen  verfasst,  von  einer  Generation 
der  anderen  iiberliefert  worden  und  wurden  jeweils  von  den  neuen  Jiingern 
der  Schamanenkunst  sorgfaltig  dem  Gedachtnis  eingepragt.  Andere  waren 
von  Tyljuwija  wahrend  jener  geheimnisvollen  Monate  erdacht  worden, 
als  sie  im  Polog  lag,  die  Umwandlung  ihres  Geschlechts  erlitt  und  sich  be- 
miihte,  sich  vermittels  der  Schamanenkunst  von  den  Verfolgungen  des 
schrecklichen  Geistes  der  unbekannten  Krankheit  zu  schiitzen.  Wiederum 
andere  waren  ein  Erzeugnis  der  Improvisat:on  und  entstanden  bei  jeder 
neuen  Anrufung  der  Geister.  Zu  meinem  Erstaunen  konnte  ich  in  diesem 
Chaos  wirrer  und  formloser  Klange  Bruchstiicke  erhaschen,  die  sich  durch 
eine  cigenartige  Schonheit  auszeichneten  und  sogar  eine  Melodie  aufwiesen, 
wahrend  sonst  im  allgemeinen  eine  solche  dem  Gesange  der  hiesigen  Stammc 
Nordostasiens  vollig  fremd  ist. 

■ — -  Komm,  komm,  komm!  —  rief  Tyljuwija. 

—  Hou,  hou,  hou! . Ubbu-uu,  buu,  buu,  buu!  .  .  . 

Mir  schien  es,  als  dauerte  Tyljuwijas  Gesang  weiss  Gott  schon  wie  lange. 
Die  im  Polog  herrschende  stickige  und  schwiile  Luft  hatte  mir  den  Kopf 
benebelt,  und  ich  war  ganz  unerwartet  fur  mich  selbst  eingeschlummert. 

3G:  Wieder  erweckt  wurde  ich  durch  einen  hohen,  sonderbaren  Laut,  der 
etwas  rechts,  weit  ausserhalb  der  Grenzen  des  Pologs  und  des  Zeltes  selbst, 
in  einer  ungewohnlichen  Hohe  erscholl. 

Die  Geister  hatten  nun  endlich  zu  kommen  geruht. 

—  Hytsch!  — •  wollte  Aiganwat  rufen,  aber  seine  Stimme  brach  ab.  Es 
war  ihm  nicht  recht  wohl  zumute. 

Der  Laut  ertonte  noch  einmal  ausserhalb  des  Pologs,  diesmal  jedoch 
aus  einer  merkbar  geringeren  Entfernung. 

2E:  —  Komm,  komm,  komm,  herbei!  —  rief  Tyljuwija. 

Nach  einer  Minute  begann  sie  von  neuem  auf  die  Trommel  loszuhammern 
und  mit  ungewohnlicher  Kraft  zu  schnauben.  Die  Trommel  vollfuhrte  nun 
einen  wahren  Hollenlarm,  und  man  konnte  deutlich  unterscheiden,  dass 
nun  zwei  Schlegel  am  Werke  waren  und  nicht  mehr  bloss  einer.  Der  Geist 
war  in  den  Polog  gedrungen  und  half  Tyljuwja  bei  ihren  Schamanenkunsten. 

—  Meine  Trommel  ist  schlecht!  —  sagte  Tyljuwija  und  unterbrach  das 
Trommeln.  —  Du  selbst  siehst  es!  .  .  .  Blase  sie  an,  damit  sie  klangvoller  wird! 

3G:  Aus  dem  entgegengesetzten  Winkel  des  Pologs  erschollen  solch  seltsame 
und  unerwartete  Laute,  die,  halberstickt  und  von  einem  unerklarlichen 
Rocheln  begleitet,  freilich  nur  einem  Geist  angehorcn  konnten. 

—  Dies  ist  ihr  Mann!  —  sagte  Jatirgin  in  ziemlich  leisem  Tone  zu  mir. 

Ihr  zweiter,  wirklicher  Mann!  .  .  .  Hor  nur,  was  jetzt  kommt!  .  .  . 

Trotz  ihres  iibernaturl  chen  Wesens  hatte  die  Stimme  des  zweiten  Mannes 
eine  ziemlich  deutliche  Ahnlichkeit  mit  Tyljuwijas  Stimme.  Sie  war  ebenso 
heiser,  erkaltct  und  gab  anstatt  eines  vollen  Klanges  nur  ein  rochelndes 
Fliistern  von  s.ch.  Tyljuwija  erklarte  uns  sogleich  die  Ursache  dieser  Ahn¬ 
lichkeit. 
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36.  Er  sagt,  er  habe  sich  erkaltet  und  sei  krank.  Deshalb  habe  er  zuerst 
auch  nicht  kommen  wollen,  —  verdolmetschte  sie  uns  die  unverstandlichen 
Worte  des  Geistes. 

3H:  —  Erkaltet  ihr  euch  denn  auch?  —  fiigte  sie  lachend  hinzu. 

Als  Antwort  ertonte  eine  Reihe  von  heiseren,  unverstandlichen  und  nur 
mit  Miihe  hervorgepressten  Worten  und  zwar  diesmal  schon  aus  einem 
anderen  Winkel.  Der  Geist  hatte  unterdessen  seinen  Platz  gewechselt  und 
befand  sich  jetzt  bei  meinen  Fiissen. 

—  Warum  gehst  du  denn  umher!  —  fragte  Tyljuwija  unzufrieden. 

—  Schluss  damit!  Hier,  blase  auf  die  Trommel! 

Man  horte  das  scharfe  Blasen  unsichtbarer  Lippen. 

Das  Trommelfell  erz  tterte  und  knallte.  Die  Trommel  sprang  empor 
und  stiess  an  der  niederen  Decke  an. 

—  Oho!  —  sagte  Tyljuwija. 

Daraufhin  erscholl  ein  solch  betaubendes  Geprassel  beider  Schlegel,  dass 
ich  mir  unwillkiirlich  die  Ohren  zuhielt. 

—  Du  horst  es!  —  sagte  Jatirgm,  —  das  ist  eine  ganz  andere  Trommel!  .  .  . 

Die  Trommel  hatte  wirkhch  an  Klang  gewonnen,  und  die  Schlegel  prassel- 

ten  jetzt  mit  solcher  VVucht  auf  das  Fell  nieder,  dass  ich  ganz  entschiedene 
Bedenken  hinsichtlich  der  Unversehrtheit  der  uber  unseren  Kopfen  befind- 
lichen  schwankenden  Decke  aus  Pelzwerk  hegte. 

61:  Nachdem  Tyljuwijas  geheimnisvoller  Ehegemahl  ein  wenig  mit  ihr  zu- 
sammen  getrommelt  hatte,  entfernte  sich  der  Besuch  aus  der  jenseitigen 
Welt  in  der  entgegengesetzten  Richtung,  von  der  er  gekommen  war,  und 
der  letzte  Ton  seiner  Stimme  erscholl  wieder  in  unermesslicher  Hohe  ausser- 
halb  des  Zeltes,  diesmal  jedoch  von  links. 

2E,  3G,  3H,  61:  Nach  ihm  erschien  eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Geistern,  die  sich 
uns  mit  einer  unendlichen  Mannigfaltigkeit  von  Lauten  vorstellten. 

Das  heisere  Krachzen  eines  Raben  gegann  kaum  horbar  in  der  Feme. 
Allmahlich  kamm  der  Geist  naher,  fuhr  wie  ein  Sturm  in  den  Polog,  flog 
mit  lautem  Fliigelschlag  auf  die  Trommel  zu,  trommelte  mit  dem  Reserve- 
schlegel  wiitend  darauf  los  und  entschwebte  wieder  in  die  nachtliche  Feme. 
Wolfsgeheul  drang  aus  der  Tiefe  der  Erde,  naherte  sich  dann  und  erscholl 
im  Polog  selbst.  Nachdem  dieser  Geist  auch  etwas  getrommelt  hatte,  ent¬ 
fernte  er  sich  seinerseits  wieder  nach  oben.  Ein  unsichtbarer  Hund  erschien 
auf  die  Beschworung  der  Schamanin  hin  und  schiittelte  sich  mit  solcher 
Wucht  liber  der  Trommel,  dass  die  Wande  des  Pologs  erhebten  und  erzitterten. 
Die  unnaturlichsten  Stimmen  kamen  von  verschiedenen  Seiten  herbeige- 
flogen,  donnerten,  rochelten,  brummten  und  heulten  in  den  verschiedenen 
Winkeln  des  Pologs,  irrten  hin  und  her,  redeten  abgebrochene  Satze  in  einer 
unverstandlichen  Sprache  und  entschwebten  wieder  in  der  Feme.  Es  eriibrigt 
s  ch  zu  sagen,  dass  zwei  Stimmen  nie  gleichzeitig  erschollen,  und  dass  Tyl¬ 
juwijas  Schamanengesang  nur  in  den  Zwischenpausen  zwischen  den  Lauten 
der  Geister  ertonte. 

Dafiir  liess  ihre  Hand  den  Schlegel  keinen  Augenblick  los  und  entlockte 
die  ganze  Zeit  hindurch  der  Trommel  ein  scharfes,  hartes  Geprassel,  das 
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von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  durch  die  Begleitung  eines  zweiten  Schlegels  verstarkt 
wurde,  da  es  jeder  Besucher  aus  der  jenseitigen  Welt  fur  seine  Pflicht  hielt, 
vor  uns  als  magischer  Trommler  zu  glanzen.  Leider  stellte  es  sich  bald  heraus, 
dass  trotz  Tyljuwijas  gutem  Willen  das  Interesse  an  der  Schamanen  vor- 
stellung  sich  nicht  steigern  liess,  da  diese  keinen  bestimmten  Zweck  verfolgte. 
Viele  Geister  fragten  uns  bei  ihrem  Erscheinen,  was  wir  von  ihnen  wollten, 
und  wir  konnten  ihnen  auf  diese  einfache  Frage  keine  Antwort  geben.  Es 
war  kein  Kranker  unter  uns,  den  man  hatte  Erleichterung  verschaffen  miissen, 
und  wenn  jeder  von  uns  auch  Feinde  hatte,  so  konnte  sich  doch  niemand 
dazu  entschliessen,  die  Geister  zu  bitten,  sie  sollten  Strafe  und  Verderben 
auf  diese  herabsenden.  Manchmal  gab  ihnen  Tyljuwija  die  treuherzige  Ant¬ 
wort,  ein  neugieriger  Fremdling  wiinsche  ihre  Stimme  zu  horen  und  habc 
sie  gebeten,  sie  fur  kurze  Zeit  aus  ihrer  liber  den  Wolken  befindlichen  Welt 
herbeizurufen.  Cbrigens  verhielten  sich  die  Geister  dieser  aufdringlichen 
Neugierde  gegeniiber  recht  gutmiitig  und  wollten  anscheinend  nur  nicht 
lange  bei  uns  im  Polog  verweilen,  wo  keine  bestimmten  Bitten  oder  kein 
Versprechen  sie  zuriickhielt.  Nachdem  sie  mit  einigen  unverstandlichen 
Worten  oder  einfach  nur  mit  Geschrei  ihre  Anwesenheit  kundgetan  und 
ein  wenig  getrommelt  hatten,  entfernten  sie  sich  gleich  wieder  und  machten 
ihren  Platz  fur  andere  Geister  frei. 

Viele  schlugen  uns  als  Zeichen  besonderer  Liebenswurdigkeit  vor,  “ihren 
Atem”  horen  zu  lassen  und  stimmten  zu  diesem  Zwecke  ihre  Gesange  an, 
welche  ubrigens  nicht  im  geringsten  von  den  Gesangen  Tyljuwijas  selbst 
verschieden  waren.  Zwei  cholerisch  veranlagte  Geister,  die  fast  gleichzeitig 
von  entgegensetzten  Richtungen  erschienen  waren,  begannen  im  reinsten 
Tschuktschisch  auf  einander  loszuschimpfcn  und  wollten  sich  sogar  priigeln, 
wurden  jedoch  von  den  Ermahnungen  der  Schaman  n  davon  abgehalten. 
Einige  der  Geister  zeigten  sich  zu  Scherzen  aufgelegt.  Sie  warfen  das  Geschirr 
um  und  riittelten  es  durcheinander,  verschiitteten  das  Wasser  aus  dem  Kessel 
in  verschiedene  Richtungen,  zerrten  unter  uns  das  Bett  hervor,  ja  sie  be- 
warfen  uns  sogar  mit  Holzscheiten,  ohne  dass  wir  wussten,  woher  sie  diese 
genommen  hatten.  Einmal  hob  gar  eine  unsichtbare  Hand  den  Polog  liber 
unseren  Hauptern  ein  wenig  in  die  Hohe,  und  wir  erblickten  einen  Augen- 
blick  lang  das  matte  Licht  des  gestirnten  Nachthimmels,  das  durch  die  Rauch- 
offnung  ins  hohe  Zeit  drang.  Wahrend  dieser  ganzen  Zeit  schlug  Tyljuwijas 
Hand  unablassig  auf  die  Trommel  los  und  bewies  damit,  dass  die  Schamanin 
keinen  Anteil  an  diesen  Streichen  hatte.  Wenn  das  originelle  Milieu  nicht 
gewesen  ware,  hatte  man  meinen  konnen,  man  befande  sich  auf  einer  spiri- 
tistischen  Sitzung,  die  irgendwo,  viele  Tausende  von  Werst  von  dieser  Polar- 
wiiste  entfernt,  abgehalten  wurde. 

Es  muss  hier  noch  bemerkt  werden,  dass  es  bei  den  Miniaturausmassen  des 
Pologs  fur  unsere  Gaste  aus  der  jenseitigen  Welt  weit  schwieriger  war,  sich 
nicht  von  uns  erhaschen  zu  lassen,  aber  sie  tanzten  uns  buchstablich  vor 
der  Nasenspitze  herum,  ohne  einen  iiberfliissigen  Larm  zu  machen  oder 
irgend  jemanden  anzustossen. 

Langer  als  die  anderen  verweilte  bei  uns  ein  Geist,  der  nach  seinen  eigenen 
Worten  von  der  neunten  Weltsphare  gekommen  war.  Es  war  dies  eine  Person 
weiblichen  Geschlechts,  die  anfangs  in  der  gewohnten  unverstandlichen 
Sprache  redete,  die  den  himmlischen  Reichen  eigen  ist.  Auf  die  Aufforderung 
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Tyljuwijas,  sie  moge  doch  tschuktschisch  sprechen,  driickte  sie  die  Besorgnis 
aus,  wir  mochten  sie  wegen  ihrer  Aussprache  auslachen,  dann  aber  begann 
sie  dennoch  zu  reden,  wobei  sie  wirklich  in  barbarischer  Weise  murmelte 
und  die  Laute  verschluckte. 

Sie  erklarte,  sie  habe  sich  nur  schwer  entschliessen  konnen,  zu  uns  zu 
kommen,  da  sie  eine  grosse  Stubenhockerin  sei  und  nur  selten  fremden  Leuten 
emen  Besuch  abstatte,  aber  sie  habe  Tyljuwija  ihre  Bitte  nicht  abschlagen 
wollen.  Wahrscheinlich  war  sie  irgendeine  alte  Jungfer,  denn  sie  unterliess 
es  nicht,  in  einem  recht  gezierten  Tone  hinzuzufugen,  sie  schame  sich  in 
Gegenwart  von  soviel  Mannem. 

3S:  Als  sie  ihren  Gesang  beendet  und  ein  wenig  mit  dem  Schlegel  auf  der 
Trommel  herumgetrommelt  hatte,  zeigte  sie  jedoch  keine  besondere  Eile, 
wieder  fortzukommen  und  wollte  nach  einigen  unbedeutenden  Gesprachen 
ihre  Pflicht  als  Schutzgeist  erfullen.  Sie  begann  nun  vermittels  verschiedener 
wunderlicher  Redewendungen  uns  darzutun,  dass  Jatirgin  einen  Feind 
besitze,  vor  dem  er  sich  in  acht  nehmen  miisse.  Nach  weiteren  Erlauterungen 
stellte  es  sich  heraus,  dass  der  hochgewachsene  Enmuwlja,  der  unlangst  im 
Kampfe  der  Gegner  von  Tyljuwijas  Mann  gewesen  war,  dieser  Feind  war. 
Es  zeigte  sich,  dass  Enmuwija  in  der  verflossenen  Nacht  Beschworungen 
ins  Werk  gesetzt  hatte,  um  Jatirgins  Kraft  zu  schwachen.  Aus  diesem  Grund 
War  es  ihm  auch  gelungen,  ihn  zweimal  hochzuheben  und  riickwarts  auf 
den  Boden  zu  schleudern. 

Um  ihn  zu  trosten,  gebrauchte  sie  einige  unklare  Ausdriicke,  die  an- 
scheinend  eine  Drohung  gegen  Enmuwija  enthielten.  Als  sie  mit  Jatirgin 
fertig  war,  fing  sie  an,  Aiganwat  die  Holle  heiss  zu  machen.  Sie  sagte  ihm, 
er  habe  irgendwelche  “schwarze  Bewohner  der  Einode,  die  zu  Fuss  gehen” 
beleidigt,  aber  sie  wollte  um  keinen  Preis  nahere  Erlauterungen  geben. 
Endlich  verlieh  ich  meiner  Vermutung  Ausdruck,  es  miisse  sich  um  Baren 
handeln.  Aiganwat  erschrack  ernstlich,  besonders,  als  der  unsichtbare  Gast 
ihm  drohte,  er  werde  zur  Strafe  fur  die  den  “Schwarzen”  zugefugten 
Beleidigungen  seine  Kraft  einbiissen  und  nicht  mehr  imstande  sein,  seiner 
Lieblingsbeschaftigung,  der  Jagd  auf  wilde  Rentiere,  nachzugehen.  In 
aufgeregtem  Tone  begann  er  sich  zu  rechtfertigen  und  versicherte,  er  habe 
die  “zu  Fuss  gehenden  Schwarzen”  niemals  beleidigt.  Ich  erinnerte  ihn 
daran,  dass  er  im  vergangenen  Jahre  wahrend  einer  unserer  Reisen  auf 
sinen  Skiern  fortgefahren  war  und  eine  Biirenhohle  besichtigt  hatte. 

—  Ich  bin  nicht  schuld!  —  antwortete  er  mir  vorwurfsvoll.  —  Du  bist 
schuld!  Du  hast  mich  geschickt!  .  .  .  Dort  war  nichts  los,  nur  eine 
leere  Hohle  .  .  . 

61:  Mochte  es  sich  nun  verhalten  wie  es  wollte,  jedenfalls  blieb  dieser  Um- 
stand  ungeklart,  da  der  interessante  Gast  plotzlich  sagte,  ihm  werde  der 
Atem  schwacher.  Zum  Abschied  klopfte  er  nochmals  auf  die  Trommel  und 
entfernte  sich  dann  aus  dem  Polog,  da  er  es  eilig  hatte,  in  seine  verlassene 
Behausung  zuriickzukehren. 

6E:  Danach  setzte  Tyljuwija  ihre  Gesange  und  Geisterbeschworungen  noch 
eine  geraume  Zeit  fort,  aber  diese  hatten  fur  uns  kein  besonderes  Interesse 
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mehr.  Jatirgin  schlief  schliesslich  ein.  Aiganwat  schlief  nicht.  Er  konnte 
es  sich  nicht  gestatten  zu  schlafen  und  rief  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  mit  miider  Stimme 
die  Antwortformeln.  Ich  fiihlte  ebenfalls  eine  uniiberwindliche  Schlafsucht, 
konnte  jedoch  nicht  den  Mut  aufbringen,  um  Tyljuwija  zu  bitten,  sie 
solle  die  Trommel  beiseite  legen.  Endlich  begriff  sie  anscheinend,  dass 
es  Zeit  ware  aufzuhdren.  Nachdem  sie  der  Trommel  eine  ganze  Reihe  prasseln- 
der  Salven  entlockt  und  an  die  zehn  sehr  lange  und  komplizierte  Gesangc 
nacheinander  gesungen  hatte,  hielt  sie  inne  und  sagte:  —  Es  tagt  schon, 
und  wir  miissen  frtih  aufstehen  .  .  .  Ihr  wollt  wohl  schlafen!  .  .  . 

Aiganwat  und  ich  enthielten  uns  als  Gaste  einer  direkten  Antwort,  nur 
Jatirgin  driickte  mit  einem  lauten  Schnarchen  aus,  was  e  r  dariiber  dachte. 

8Y :  —  Morgen  wird  eine  religiose  Zeremonie  stattfinden,  da  wird  es  fur 
uns  Schamanen  noch  viel  zu  tun  geben!  —  sagte  Tyljuwija.  —  Wenn  aber 
der  da  will,  —  fiigte  sie  nach  einer  kurzen  Pause  hinzu,  wobei  sie  offen- 
sichtlich  mich  meinte,  —  so  bin  ich  bereit,  meine  Schamanenkiinste  spielen 
zu  lassen,  bis  es  heller  Tag  wird  .  .  . 

Von  dieser  Aussicht  erschreckt,  erklarte  ich  schliesslich,  dass  ich  vollig 
zufriedengestellt  ware.  Die  Lampe  wurde  nun  wieder  angezundet,  Jatirgin 
erwachte  und  rieb  sich  verwirrt  die  Augen.  Tyljuwija  jedoch  wollte  an¬ 
scheinend  nicht  schlafen  und  schaute  auch  nicht  aus,  als  ob  sie  schlafrig 
ware.  Der  tragische  Ausdruck  ihres  Gesichtes  wurde  nun  vom  stolzen  Be- 
wusstsein  ihrer  Schamanenkraft  und  der  Zufriedenheit  iiber  ihren  Erfolg 
gemildert.  Sie  hatte  ihr  friiheres,  schtichternes  Wesen  abgelegt  und  lachclte 
sogar,  als  sie  meinem  Blick  begegnete,  wobei  sie  ihren  riesigen  Mund  offnctc, 
der  mit  zwei  Reihen  kraftiger  weisser  Zahne  ausgestattet  war. 

—  Du  bist  nicht  mtide.  Das  ist  crstaunl  ch!  —  sagte  ich.  —  Wir  sind  schon 
vom  Zuhoren  miide  geworden,  dir  aber  hat  es  gar  nichts  ausgemacht!  .  .  . 

—  Wie  hatte  ich  denn  miide  werden  sollen?  —  wandte  die  Schamanin 
ein.  —  Ich  habe  nur  ein  wenig  gesungen;  die  meiste  Arbeit  haben  die  Geister 
geleistet  ....  Die  Trommel  hat  mich  einst  auch  von  meiner  Krankheit 
geheilt  .... 

Nach  fiinf  Minuten  lagen  wir  alle  in  tiefem  schlaf  und  hatten  samtliche 
Geister  vergessen. 


15.3.  Commentary.  The  condensing  of  the  structure  of  the  seance  slightly 
confuses  the  successive  actualization  and  deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers. 
The  account  does  not  clearly  state  how  many  spirits  appear  and  the  order 
in  which  they  are  deactualized.  The  shamanizing  can  nevertheless  be  regarded 
as  containing  sequences  1  and  2,  then  sequences  3  and  6  in  repeated  form, 
and  finally  sequence  8. 

Preparatory  stage  (1):  The  description  of  the  preparatory  stage 
is  brief:  those  present  sit  quietly  in  complete  darkness  concentrating  on 
the  coming  event.  There  is  no  mention  of  Tyljuwija’s  transfer  to  the  role  of 
shaman.  Bogoras  states  that  the  preparations  for  a  stance  may  sometimes 
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last  an  hour.10  There  is  no  dressing  stage  as  the  shaman  performs  undressed 
to  achieve  more  freedom  of  movement. 

Actualizing  the  spirit  - helpers  (2):  Tyljuwija  has  taken 
on  the  role  of  shaman  and  begins  to  actualize  her  supranormal  counter-roles 
(2D).  His  invocatory  cries  “E-he-he-he-hej!”,  “A-jaka-jaka-jaka-jakaj”  can 
be  interpreted  as  an  imitation  of  her  animal-helpers,  though  Bogoras  does 
not  directly  name  their  significance.  Only  the  “Hou,  hou,  hou,  hou!”  cry 
is,  he  says,  reminiscent  of  the  howling  of  a  snowstorm  on  the  tundra,  and 
since  the  spirit  of  the  wind  is  one  of  the  possible  spirits  of  the  Chukchi  shaman, 
we  can  assume  that  Tyljuwija  is  imitating  its  voice  and  thus  calling  it  to  him 
The  roles  of  assistant  supporting  the  shaman  are  taken  up  by  Aiganwat 
and  Jatirgin,  who  from  time  to  time  make  the  encouraging  remarks:  “Hytsch! 
Hytsch!  Recht  so!”  The  content  of  the  rites  performed  during  act  2E  is  not 
covered  by  Bogoras.  From  other  Chukchi  accounts  we  can  assume  that 
while  singing  them  Tyljuwija  takes  the  roles  of  his  spirit-helpers  and 
possibly  some  other  mythological  beings  and  recalls  the  traditional  concepts 
associated  with  shamanizing. 

Of  interest  is  the  way  in  which  Tyljuwija  wearies  of  his  drum  at  the  end 
of  act  2D.  He  complains  that  the  drum  has  a  poor  sound.  It  will  not  bear 
him  to  the  other  world.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes  he  begins  to  hit  it 
again  with  doubled  strength.  The  Chukchi  shamans  did  in  fact  use  the  drum, 
their  medium  for  calling  the  spirits,  with  great  skill.  Bogoras  says:  “He  beats 
the  drum  and  sings  his  introductory  tunes,  at  first  in  a  low  voice ;  then  gradually 
his  voice  increases  in  volume,  and  soon  it  fills  the  small  closed-up  room  with 
its  violent  clamor.  The  narrow  walls  resound  in  all  directions.  Moreover, 
the  shaman  uses  his  drum  for  modifying  his  voice,  now  placing  it  directly 
before  his  mouth,  now  turning  it  at  an  oblique  angle,  and  all  the  time  beating 
it  violently.”11 

Meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3):  The  first  spirit  manifests 
its  arrival  by  shouting  in  a  high  voice,  i.e.  Tyljuwija  manifests  the  role  of 
the  spirit  by  the  ait  of  ventriloquism  (3G).  He  in  fact  has  a  dual  role  —  on 
the  one  hand  he  acts  in  the  role  of  shaman,  calling  the  spirit  and  drumming 
constantly,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  brings  out  the  role  of  the  spirit  through 
ventriloquism.  The  dual  role  is  concretized  in  e.g.  the  use  of  two  drumsticks. 
The  spirit  is  presumed  to  drum  with  one  of  the  sticks.  The  act  contains  one 
traditional  feature  that  is  not  found  in  the  shamanizings  of  either  Ukwun 
or  Nuwat.  Tyljuwija  complains  to  the  newly-arrived  spirit  that  the  drum  is 
poor  and  asks  the  spirit  to  blow  on  it.  Bogoras  does  in  fact  mention  that 
often  on  its  arrival  a  spirit  offers  to  try  its  breath,  “that  is,  he  (the  shaman) 
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beats  the  drum  for  a  while,  singing  a  tune  in  the  special  harsh  voice  peculiar 
to  the  ’spirit’”.12  This  does  not  take  long,  and  the  spirit  then  either  begins 
to  speak  or  leaves.  In  some  cases,  especially  at  seances  held  to  heal  a  sick 
person,  the  shaman  complains  to  the  first  spirit  to  appear  that  the  drum  is 
broken.  The  spirit  then  mends  it  by  breathing  upon  it.  The  purpose  of  the 
deed  is  to  determine  the  patient’s  hopes  of  recovery,  in  other  words  it  is  a 
means  of  prophesy.  If  the  drum  is  taken  as  mended,  the  patient  has  a  good 
chance  of  recovery. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  second  spirit  (3G)  the  above  situation  is  repeated 
after  a  change  of  role.  The  shaman  thus  manifests  various  spirit  roles,  at 
the  same  time  retaining  throughout  the  task  of  shaman.  During  the  acts 
manifesting  the  spirit  roles  come  the  climaxes  of  Tyljuwija’s  ecstatic  behaviour. 
In  fact  the  arrival  of  the  spirit  is  manifest  both  in  the  unusual  cries  of  the 
shaman  and  as  a  change  in  drumming,  which  becomes  faster  and  more 
violent.  Tyljuwija  does  not  loose  consciousness,  he  does  not  journey  to  the 
underworld  but  meets  the  spirits  in  the  tent.  Being,  like  Ukwun,  a  ventril¬ 
oquist,  he  can  bring  about  the  “separate  voices”  admired  by  the  Chukchi, 
i.e.  create  what  seem  authentic  conversations  with  the  spirits.  The  voice  of 
Tyljuwija’s  second  spirit,  though  a  spirit  voice  in  character,  greatly  resembles 
Tyljuwija’s  own  way  of  talking.  Jatirgin  hurries  to  explain  to  Bogoras  that  the 
spirit  just  arrived  is  Tyljuwija’s  husband.  For  the  shaman  was  a  man  who 
had  changed  into  a  woman,  a  “soft  man  being”  or  “similar  to  a  woman”, 
as  the  Chukchi  called  it.  Change  of  sex  among  Chukchi  shamans  was  relatively 
common,  but  not  a  rule.  Bogoras  reports  that  the  change  of  sex  varies  from 
one  shaman  to  another.  For  some  it  is  sufficient  to  tie  their  hair  like  a  woman 
or  to  dress  as  a  woman,  while  others  changed  even  mentally  into  women. 
A  shaman  who  has  changed  into  a  woman  keeps  his  masculine  name  but 
acts  in  society  like  a  woman,  marries  some  suitable  youth,  etc.  But  a  shaman 
who  has  changed  sexes  also  has  a  husband  in  the  spirit  world.  “Moreover, 
each  ’soft  man’  is  supposed  to  have  a  special  protector  among  the  ’spirits’ 
who,  for  the  most  part,  is  said  to  play  the  part  of  a  supernatural  husband 
(ke'le-uwa'equc),  of  the  transformed  one.  This  husband  is  supposed  to  be 
the  real  head  of  the  family  and  to  communicate  his  orders  by  means  of  his 
transformed  wife.  The  human  husband,  of  course,  has  to  execute  these  orders 
faithfully  under  fear  of  prompt  punishment.”13 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the  shaman  informs  the  onlookers  (3S), 
i.e.  his  role-taking  is  directed  at  those  present.  He  himself  interprets  what 
the  spirit  says,  and  does  not  call  an  interpreter  spirit  as  shaman  Ukwun  did 
in  a  coastal  Chukchi  seance.  The  informing  of  the  onlookers  in  the  middle 
of  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  role  shows  that  the  shaman  keeps  an  eye  on 
the  onlookers’  reactions  the  whole  time.  Tyljuwija’s  trance  is  light,  he  has 
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not  identified  with  the  spirit  role  but  manifests  it  alongside  his  own  role  of 
shaman.  His  standpoint  in  his  role-taking  directed  at  the  spirit  role,  its  out¬ 
lining  and  then  its  manifestation,  is  precisely  a  paying  of  attention  to  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  third  party  at  the  seance,  the  audience,  and 
the  individuals  belonging  to  it.  Because  the  trance  is  not  deep  the  onlookers 
and  their  claims  remain  an  influencing  factor  in  the  shaman’s  consciousness 
the  whole  time.  This  is  evident  from,  for  example,  the  spirits’  continuous 
questions  as  to  what  is  desired  of  them. 

Following  the  information  act  the  shaman  again  takes  up  a  dual  role, 
manifesting  both  his  own  role  and  that  of  his  spirit  husband  (3H).  This 
is  not  an  identification  with  the  spirit;  through  drumming  and  ventriloquism 
Tyljuwija  creates  a  picture  of  a  reciprocal  role  relation.  Towards  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  report  of  a  seance  Bogoras  refers  to  the  technique  of  creating 
an  acoustic  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  performance  of  the  spirits.  The 
listener  gains  an  illusion  of  spirits  moving  round  inside  the  tent.  The  shaman 
uses  his  drum  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  volume  of  his  voice  (seep.  136). 
The  second  spirit  also  conducts  a  drum-mending  operation.  The  deactuali¬ 
zation  of  the  spirit  (61)  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  the  manifestation  of 
its  arrival,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  like  a  reflection.  The  spirit  leaves  from 
the  side  opposite  that  by  which  it  entered,  and  as  it  disappears  to  the  spirit 
world  it  makes  a  final  sound  that  seems  to  echo  high  above  the  tent. 

The  shamanizing  reaches  its  climax  in  a  great  display  of  skill  calling  for 
strength  on  the  part  of  Tyljuwija.  The  roads  to  the  spirits  are  open  and  the 
shaman  calls  and  sends  back  one  spirit  after  another.  In  other  words  he 
actualizes,  manifests  and  deactualizes  the  roles  of  his  various  spirit-helpers 
(a  raven,  a  wolf  and  a  dog)  in  succession,  himself  acting  in  the  role  of  shaman 
throughout  (2E,  3G,  3H  and  61  repeated).  Bogoras  also  makes  special  mention 
of  the  fact  that  not  for  a  moment  does  the  shaman  relinquish  the  drumstick. 
The  constant  drumming  proves  that  the  shaman  is  performing  his  task, 
in  his  own  place,  and  the  disturbances  created  in  the  tent  by  means  of  tricks 
can  thus  be  interpreted  as  the  work  of  spirits  acting  independently  of  him. 
The  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the  spirits  by  means  of  tricks  is,  according 
to  Bogoras,  a  paiticular  feature  of  Chukchi  shamanizing.14  The  listeners 
must  keep  to  their  own  domain,  and  all  interference  with  the  incidents  caused 
by  the  spirits  is  forbidden.  The  spirits  chiefly  speak  their  own  language,  the 
animal-like  spirits  make  their  own  characteristic  noises.  Some  of  the  spirits 
also  speak  the  Chukchi  language,  such  as  the  two  spirits  arguing  with  one 
another.  The  shaman  then  creates  a  reciprocal  role  relationship  between 
two  spirit-helpers  and  thus  operates  in  three  roles  simultaneously,  those 
of  the  shaman  and  two  spirits.  The  simultaneousness  is  an  illusion  arising 
out  of  the  shaman’s  activities.  Naturally  each  spirit  speaks  separately.  By 
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means  of  drumming,  tricks  and  use  of  his  voice  the  shaman  nevertheless 
convinces  his  listeners  of  the  simultaneous  presence  of  two  spirits  in  the  tent. 

The  seance  was  presumably  held  at  Bogoras’  request,  because  it  has  no 
clear,  serious  function.  The  spirits  ask  the  listeners  how  they  can  be  of  assistance 
without  receiving  an  answer.  This  speaks  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
information  acteme  in  the  structure  of  Chukchi  shamanizing.  Finally  Tyl- 
juwija  creates  a  situation  in  which  the  spirits  fulfill  their  task  even  though 
none  of  the  listeners  can  present  them  with  any  direct  wishes.  Arriving  in 
the  tent  is  a  spirit  that  does  not  leave  and  that  remains  in  charge  of  the  in¬ 
formation  task  (3S).  As  act  3S  is  repeated  the  role  relationship  is  now  different. 
In  place  of  the  shaman  the  onlookers  are  now  informed  by  the  spirit-helper. 
This  spirit  first  speaks  spirit  language,  but  at  the  shaman’s  command  it 
transfers  to  Chukchi,  though  a  unique  broken  version.  Thus  no  interpreter 
is  required  and  the  spirit  itself  informs  the  listeners,  telling  them  of  a  danger 
threatening  Jatirgin  and  an  offence  committed  by  Aiganwat.  The  shaman’s 
role  is  latent  and  the  role  relationship  proper  arises  between  the  spirit-helper 
and  the  onlookers.  In  the  seance  of  shaman  Ukwun  a  situation  was  also 
repeated  in  which  the  spirit-helper  made  direct  contact  with  representatives 
of  the  audience.  In  both  cases  the  member  of  the  community  accused  by 
the  spirit  directs  his  protest  and  his  attempt  to  clear  himself  at  his  companions 
present  at  the  seance,  and  does  not  begin  to  argue  with  the  spirit.  The  speeches 
made  by  the  spirits  demonstrate  the  potential  of  the  Chuckhi  shaman  for 
taking  up  any  controversies  arising  in  the  community.  In  finding  a  solution 
to  them  the  shaman  acts  as  an  integrating  factor  in  the  community.  On  the 
other  hand  in  showing  one  member  of  the  community,  Enmuwija,  as  being 
an  enemy  of  Jatirgin,  Tyljuwija  acted  in  the  reverse  way.  The  shaman  thus 
has  the  power  to  regulate  social  relations  within  his  community  as  he  wishes. 
Protests  such  as  Aiganwat’s  do,  however,  show  that  the  activities  of  the 
shaman  are  by  no  means  uncontrolled  (cf.  Ukwun’s  and  Nuwat’s  shamanizing, 
p.  123). 

Deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (6)  and 
the  termination  of  shamanizing  (8):  The  shaman  de- 
actualizes  the  final  spirit-helper  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  its  actualization, 
since  the  events  proceed  in  the  opposite  order.  In  the  long  songs  of  the  final 
stage  (8E)  Tyljuwija  presumably  picks  the  supranormal  roles  known  to 
him  almost  as  if  to  take  leave,  and  assembles  his  shamanic  knowledge,  i.e. 
continues  the  deactualization  of  the  spirits. 

The  relinquishing  of  the  role  of  shaman  takes  place  simply.  Tyljuwija  states 
that  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  His  hint  at  the  possibility  that  he  might  continue 
to  display  his  skills  the  next  day  may  contain  a  reference  to  one  feature  com- 
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mon  to  Chukchi  shamanizing  but  not  included  in  this  seance:  the  shaman’s 
slashing  of  his  body  during  the  seance.  Such  displays  often  taste  of  artifice, 
for  shamans  use  clever  tricks.  Bogoras  says:  “For  instance,  a  shaman  would 
pretend  to  thrust  a  knife  through  his  own  breast.  This,  however,  he  did 
with  his  fur  shirt  on,  and  of  course  the  knife  had  abundant  room  to  slide 
under  his  arm  between  the  ample  folds  of  the  fur  garment.”15  On  the  other 
hand  shaman  Scratching-Woman  (another  “irkaljaul”)  offered  to  show 
Bogoras  how  he  could,  during  ecstasy,  thrust  a  knife  into  his  bare  body. 
His  wife  hotly  opposed  the  performance  and  finally,  when  the  experiment 
failed  to  take  place,  Scratching-Woman  showed  him  the  scars  on  his  body 
in  demonstration  of  his  skill.  Tricks  such  as  this  are  also  used  in  healing 
seances.  The  shaman  might  create  an  illusion  of  opening  the  patient’s  stomach 
and  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease.16 


16.  KORYAK  SEANCE  ON  THE  TAIGONOS  PENINSULA 

16.1.  Background.  Belonging  to  the  same  northeastern  Paleo-Asian  linguistic 
group  as  the  Chukchi  and  the  Itel’mens  are  the  Koryak-speaking  people. 
The  Chukchi  and  Koryak  languages  are  so  similar  that  their  speakers  can 
understand  one  another  with  ease.1  The  Koryaks  are  in  fact  among  the 
Chukchi’s  closest  neighbours  in  the  south  and  resemble  them  not  only  in 
their  language  but  also  in  their  economy  and  their  culture.2  Depending 
on  the  area  they  inhabited,  the  Koryaks  lived  either  by  reindeer-breeding, 
or  by  hunting  sea  animals  and  fishing.  Koryak  reindeer-breeding  was  of 
two  types.  Among  the  Chavchuvens  the  herds  were  large  (as  many  as  10,000 
animals)  and  belonged  to  a  few  rich  owners.  The  herds  were  tended  by 
shepherds  with  few  or  no  reindeer  of  their  own.  Among  the  Alyutortsy  Koryaks 
there  existed  another  type  of  reindeer-breeding,  that  of  small  herds,  which 
was  combined  with  sea  hunting,  fishing  and  fur-animal  hunting.  The  difference 
is  significant  in  that  it  is  also  evident  in  the  social  circumstances  and  living 
habits  of  the  groups.  Like  the  sea  hunters  living  permanently  on  the  coast 
and  going  in  for  common  hunting,  the  owners  of  small  herds  cooperated 
in  small  units  comprising  a  few  related  families.  Alongside  the  breeding  of 
large  herds,  known  to  have  been  practised  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th 
century,  the  primitive  communal  relations  remained  among  certain  Koryak 
groups  for  a  very  long  time.3  In  the  census  of  1926 — 1927  there  were  7432 
Koryaks,  55  %  of  them  nomads.4 

Oral  tradition  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  information  on  the 
contacts  and  conflicts  between  the  Chukchi  and  the  Koryaks.  On  the  other 
hand  mutual  enmities  have  also  been  cultivated  between  the  coastal  and 
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inland  Koryaks.  In  addition  to  their  material  culture,  folklore  and  religious 
tradition  are  among  these  neighbouring  peoples  largely  founded  on  common 
elements.5 

Our  knowledge  of  Koryak  shamanism  is  founded  above  all  on  Waldemar 
Jochelson’s  publication  “The  Koryak”.  He  worked  among  the  Koryaks  as 
a  member  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition  in  winter  1900 — 1901  and 
collected  information  on  the  religious  life  of  the  Koryaks  in  addition  to  ex¬ 
tensive  ethnological  material.  Tne  information  of  previous  observers  on  the 
activity  of  the  Koryak  shaman  (e.g.  Dittmar)  is  limited  and  disconnected 
compared  with  Jochelson’s  collections.  Jochelson  was  a  trained  researcher, 
so  that  the  material  he  collected  can  be  regarded  as  reliable.  On  the  other 
hand  his  shamanizing  accounts  are  somewhat  cursory,  and  his  chapter  on 
shamanizing,  too,  slight.  In  justifying  his  lack  of  interest  Jochelson  refers 
to  Bogoras’  major  work,  giving  as  his  excuse  the  similarity  of  Chukchi  and 
Koryak  shamanizing. 

During  his  whole  stay  Jochelson  managed  to  witness  only  two  seances. 
Both  shamans  were  young  men  of  no  great  social  standing:  they  were  poor 
and  worked  in  the  service  of  richer  members  of  the  tribe.  One  of  the  shamans 
was  found  “among  the  Reindeer  Koryak  of  the  Taigonos  Peninsula”.  He 
had  been  summoned  from  a  distant  camp  to  cure  a  syphilis  patient.  On 
hearing  of  the  shaman  Jochelson  called  the  shaman  to  him  and  asked  him 
to  predict  by  shamanizing  whether  his  journey  would  end  safely. 


16.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 6 

1A:  In  order  to  obtain  a  large  remuneration,  he  refused  at  first,  under  various 
pretexts,  to  perform  his  art.  I  asked  him  to  “look  at  my  road;”  that  is,  to 
divine  whether  I  should  reach  the  end  of  my  journey  safely.  The  official 
chief  said  that  this  performance  must  take  place  in  my  own  tent,  and  not 
in  that  of  some  one  else;  but  the  shaman  declared  that  his  spirits  would  not 
enter  a  Russian  lodging,  and  that  he  would  be  in  deadly  peril  if  he  should 
call  up  spirits  for  a  foreigner.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  peril  for  the 
shaman  would  be  eliminated  by  making  his  remuneration  large  enough 
to  completely  satisfy  the  spirits.  I  promised  to  give  the  shaman,  not  only 
a  red  flannel  shirt,  which  he  liked  very  much,  but  also  a  big  Belgian  knife. 
I  had  offered  him  first  the  choice  of  one  of  the  two  articles;  but  he  declared 
that  his  spirits  liked  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Another  difficulty  arose  over 
the  drum.  The  chief  himself  found  a  way  out  of  it  by  means  of  casuistry'. 
He  gave  his  own  drum,  saying  that  a  family  drum  must  not  be  taken  into 
another  Koryak’s  house,  but  that  it  was  permissible  to  take  it  into  mine.  The 
drum  was  brought  into  my  tent  by  one  of  the  three  wives  of  the  chief.  It 
was  in  its  case,  because  the  drum  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  house  without 
its  cover.  A  violation  of  this  taboo  may  result  in  bringing  on  a  blizzard. 
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2D:  During  the  shamanistic  exercises  there  were  present,  besides  my  wife 
and  myself,  the  chief,  his  wife  who  had  brought  the  drum,  my  cossack,  and 
the  interpreter.  The  shaman  had  a  position  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  the 
tent,  not  far  from  the  entrance.  He  was  sitting  with  his  legs  crossed,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  would  rise  to  his  knees.  He  beat  the  drum  violently, 
and  sang  in  a  loud  voice,  summoning  the  spirits.  As  he  explained  to  me 
after  the  ceremony,  his  main  guardian  spirits  (e'nens)  were  One-who-walks- 
around-the  Earth  (No' taka' vya,  one  of  the  mythical  names  of  the  bear), 
Broad-soled-One  (Umya'Ilhln,  one  of  the  mythical  names  of  the  wolf), 
and  the  raven. 

3G:  The  appearance  of  the  spirits  of  these  animals  was  accompanied  by 
imitations  of  sounds  characteristic  of  their  voices. 

3E:  Through  their  mediation  he  appealed  to  The-One-on-High  (GI'chola£n) 
with  the  following  song,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  the  drum: 

—  “NIme'leu  neye'iten”  ”(It  is)  good  that  (he)  should  arrive.”  “Nume'len 
ho'mma  nlme'leu  ove'ka  o'pta  neye'itek.”  “Also  I  should  well  myself  also 
reach  home.” 

That  is,  “Let  him  reach  home  safely,  and  let  me  also  reach  home  safely.” 

3H,  3S:  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  singing  and  beating  of  the 
drum,  he  stopped,  and  said  to  me,  “The  spirits  say  that  I  should  cut  myself 
with  a  knife.  You  will  not  be  afraid?”  —  “You  may  cut  yourself,  I  am  not 
afraid”,  I  replied.  “Give  me  your  knife,  then.  I  am  performing  my  incan¬ 
tations  for  you,  so  I  have  to  cut  myself  with  your  knife”,  said  he.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  commenced  to  feel  somewhat  uneasy;  while  my  wife,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  floor  by  my  side,  and  who  was  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  wild 
shrieks  and  the  sound  of  the  drum,  entreated  me  not  to  give  him  the  knife. 
Excursio:  Until  that  time  I  had  heard  different  narratives  about  shamans 
cutting  their  abdomen,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  done.  On  the  Palpal  Mountains 
I  was  told  that  a  woman  shaman,  who  died  quite  recently,  used  to  treat 
her  patients  by  opening  the  affected  place,  cutting  out  a  piece  of  flesh,  and 
swallowing  it,  thus  destroying  the  disease,  together  with  the  spirit  that  had 
caused  it.  It  was  said  that  the  wound  she  made  would  heal  up  immediately. 
Several  times  I  attended  the  exercises  of  a  Tungus  shaman  nicknamed  Mashka, 
who  subsequently  served  me  as  guide  on  my  way  from  Gishiga  to  the  Kolyma. 
He  pretended  that  his  guardians  belonged  to  the  Koryak  spirits,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  he  cut  himself  with  his  knife.  The  wild  fits  of  ecstasy  which 
would  possess  him  during  his  performances  frightened  me.  In  such  cases 
he  would  demand  all  those  present  to  give  him  a  knife  or  a  spear.  He  was 
married  to  a  Yukaghir  woman  from  the  Korkodon  River,  whose  brother 
was  also  a  shaman.  She  would  always  search  him  before  a  performance, 
take  away  all  his  knives,  and  request  all  those  present  not  to  give  him  any 
sharp  instruments,  for  he  had  once  cut  himself  nearly  to  death.  His  spirits, 
being  of  Koryak  origin,  spoke  out  of  him  in  the  Koryak  language;  i.e.,  part 
of  the  performance  was  in  the  Koryak  language.  I  asked  him  several  times 
to  dictate  to  me  what  his  spirits  were  saying,  and  he  would  invariably  reply 
that  he  did  not  remember,  that  he  forgot  everything  after  the  seance  was 
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over,  and  that,  besides,  he  did  not  understand  the  language  of  his  spirits. 
At  first  I  thought  that  he  was  deceiving  me;  but  I  had  several  opportunities 
of  convincing  myself  that  he  really  did  not  understand  any  Koryak.  Evidently 
he  had  learned  by  heart  Koryak  incantations  which  he  could  pronounce 
only  in  a  state  of  excitement. 

3F :  To  return  to  our  Koryak  shaman.  I  took  from  its  sheath  my  sharp  “Finn¬ 
ish”  travelling-knife,  that  looked  like  a  dagger,  and  gave  it  to  him.  The 
light  in  the  tent  was  put  out;  but  the  dim  light  of  the  arct  c  spring  night 
(  t  was  in  April),  which  penetrated  the  canvas  of  the  tent,  was  sufficient 
to  allow  me  to  follow  the  movements  cf  the  shaman.  He  took  the  knife,  beat 
the  drum,  and  sang,  telling  the  spirits  that  he  was  ready  to  carry  out  their 
wishes. 

3X:  After  a  little  while  he  put  away  the  drum,  and  emitting  a  rattling  sound 
from  his  throat,  he  thrust  the  knife  into  his  breast  up  to  the  hilt.  I  noticed, 
however,  that  after  having  cut  his  jacket,  he  turned  the  knife  downward. 
He  drew  out  the  knife  with  the  same  rattling  in  his  throat,  and  resumed 
beating  the  drum. 

3S:  Then  he  turned  to  me,  and  said  that  the  spirits  had  secured  for  me  a 
safe  journey  over  the  Koryak  land,  and  predictated  that  the  Sun-Chief 
(Tiyk — e'ylm)  —  i.e.,  the  Czar  —  would  reward  me  for  my  labors. 

8Y:  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  he  returned  the  knife  to  me  (I  thought 
he  would  say  that  the  knife  with  which  he  had  cut  himself  must  be  left  with 
him),  and  through  the  hole  in  his  jacket  he  showed  spots  of  blood  on  his 
body.  Of  course,  these  spots  had  been  made  before.  However,  this  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  mere  deception.  Things  visible  and  imaginary  are  con¬ 
founded  to  such  an  extent  in  primitive  consciousness,  that  the  shaman  him¬ 
self  may  have  thought  that  there  was,  invisible  to  others,  a  real  gash  in  his 
body,  as  had  been  demanded  by  the  spirits.  The  common  Koryak,  however, 
are  sure  that  the  shaman  actually  cuts  himself,  and  that  the  wound  heals 
up  immediately. 


16.3.  Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  To  begin  with  there 
were  problems  over  the  arranging  of  the  shamanizing  event  (1  A).  The  shaman 
did  not  wish  to  risk  acting  against  the  spirits’  wishes  or  to  shamanize  in  a 
Russian  lodging.  Jochelson  takes  greed  as  the  reason  for  the  hesitation,  but 
when  we  remember  how  difficult  it  was  thought  to  be  to  get  the  spirits  to 
come  to  a  strange  place,  and  how  even  a  small  disturbance  in  the  shamanizing 
procedure  may  place  the  shaman  in  personal  danger7,  the  shaman’s  caution 
may  be  interpreted  more  as  a  reflection  of  his  religious  frame  of  reference. 
Not  until  the  remuneration  is  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  the  spirits  does  the 
shaman  agree.  References  to  the  fact  that  the  shaman’s  remuneration  is 
demanded  by  the  spirits  are  also  found  among  the  Chukchi.  If  a  reward  is 
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insufficient,  the  spirit-helper  may  punish  both  the  shaman  and  his  client.8 
The  story  of  a  Chukchi  smith  and  a  spirit-helper  examining  the  size  of  the 
reward  illuminates  the  train  of  thought  in  the  background.  If  the  remuneration 
is  small  the  spirit  gets  annoyed,  because  its  aid  is  thus  underestimated.9 

I  he  inclusion  of  demands  for  remuneration  in  the  normative  belief  system 
is  in  itself  proof  of  the  professional  nature  of  Chukchi  and  Koryak  shamanism. 

The  acquiring  of  a  drum  also  appears  difficult.  The  Koryak  shaman  used 
a  family  drum,  which  could  not  be  taken  to  the  dwelling  of  another  Koryak. 
Since  the  shamanizing  took  place  in  Jochelson’s  tent,  the  norm  could  be 
got  round,  and  the  chief  lent  his  own  drum.  The  use  of  the  drum  among 
the  Koryaks  was  linked  up  with  ’family  shamanism’,  as  distinct  from  sha¬ 
manism  proper.  Apart  from  being  a  musical  instrument  the  drum  was  above 
all  a  sacred  object,  one  of  the  family’s  cult  objects.10  Without  examining 
the  controversial  phenomenon  of  ’family  shamanism’  any  further,  one  may 
ask  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  the  shaman’s  training  proper  was  bound 
to  the  use  of  the  drum  within  the  family.  Practically  every  young  person  had 
a  chance  to  practise  calling  the  spirits  and  to  imitate  well-known  shamans. 
One  may  well  imagine  that  preparatory  training  such  as  this  would  gradually 
lead  to  shamanizing  proper.  On  the  other  hand  the  Koryaks  themselves 
draw  a  distinct  line  between  real  shamanizing  and  even  the  ritual  use  of 
the  drum  within  the  family.  The  latter  was  never  ecstatic,  and  they  stressed 
the  part  played  by  the  spirits  in  the  election  of  the  novice  shaman. 

The  account  of  the  seance  gives  no  information  on  how  the  shaman  himself 
prepared  for  his  task.  His  dress  is  conventional,  as  in  the  other  Koryak  sha¬ 
manizing  witnessed  by  Jochelson11,  and  he  seats  himself  near  the  entrance 
to  the  tent. 


Actualizing  the  spirit  - helpers  (2):  The  shaman  actualizes 
the  roles  of  his  spirit-helpers,  a  bear,  a  wolf  and  a  raven,  by  drumming  wildly 
and  singing  in  a  loud  voice  (2D).  The  most  common  species  of  animals  and 
birds  in  whose  guise  the  spirits  of  the  Koryak  shaman  appear  are  the  wolf, 
bear,  raven,  gull  and  eagle.  The  acquisition  of  spirit-helpers  takes  place 
during  the  initiatory  stage.  The  spirits  select  the  future  shaman  and  force 
him  to  become  their  servant.  In  describing  his  own  initiatory  stage  the  shaman 
told  Jochelson  that  a  wolf,"  raven,  bear,  gull  and  plover  had  appeared  to 
him  in  the  wilds,  sometimes  in  human  form,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an 
animal,  and  had  ordered  him  to  become  a  shaman.  Had  he  refused,  he 
would  have  met  his  death.12  Of  interest  is  the  information  on  the  ability 
of  the  spirit  to  vary  its  form,  its  skill  at  appearing  in  either  human  or  animal 
form.  A  similar  ability  is,  after  all,  one  of  a  shaman’s  most  respected  skills. 
Koryak  mythology  contains  numerous  examples  of  how  a  god  in  human 
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form,  a  god-shaman  or  part  of  its  body  changed  into  an  animal,  and  the 
reverse.  For  example,  the  creator-deity  Big-Raven  and  his  son  Eme'mqut 
(who  was  a  shaman)  don  raven’s  skins  and  thus  change  into  ravens.13  In 
examining  these  mythic  transformations  the  normal  explanation  —  the  shaman 
moves  in  the  form  of  the  spirit-helper  —  does  not  always  seem  to  suffice. 
Shaman  Eme'mqut  dresses  as  a  raven  and  turns  into  a  raven.  Similarly 
he  turns  his  sister  into  a  dog.  “Every  time,  before  Eme'mqut  left  the  tent, 
he  would  put  the  dog’s  skin  over  Yine'a-ne'ut,  and  she  would  be  transformed 
into  a  dog.”14  The  question  of  how  far  the  Koryak  shaman  was  thought 
to  be  able  to  observe  the  behavioural  patterns  of  the  mythical  ancestral 
shamans  remains  unanswered  due  to  the  lack  of  material.  Another  open 
question  is  the  link  between  the  donning  of  a  mythical  “animal  skin"  and 
the  donning  of  the  shaman’s  dress  proper.  Jochelson  did  not  come  across 
a  shaman’s  dress  among  the  Koryaks. 

The  psychic  prerequisites  of  shamans-elect  have  been  widely  debated. 
According  to  Jochelson  the  Koryak  initiate  concluded  from  his  hysterical 
attacks  that  the  spirits  demand  his  services.  He  says:  “I  was  told  that  people 
about  to  become  shamans  have  fits  of  wild  paroxysm  alternating  with  a 
condition  of  complete  exhaustion.  They  will  lie  motionless  for  two  or  three 
days  without  partaking  of  food  or  drink.  Finally  they  retire  to  the  wilderness, 
where  they  spend  their  time  enduring  hunger  and  cold  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  calling.  There  the  spirits  appear  to  them  in  visible  form, 
endow  them  with  power,  and  instruct  them.”15  According  to  this  view  all 
Koryak  shamans  were  hysterics.  Judging  purely  from  this  particular  account 
(the  shaman  acts  logically,  even  cleverly,  does  tricks,  etc.)  Jochelson’s  view 
can  be  regarded  as  one-sided  even  though  the  Koryak  shaman  did  differ 
mentally  from  his  fellow-beings. 

Meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3):  The  shaman  manifests 
the  arrival  of  the  spirit-helpers  by  imitating  their  sounds  (3G).  Although 
the  spirits  could  be  thought  to  be  speaking  through  the  shaman,  i.c.  the 
shaman  could  be  identifying  with  a  spirit,  the  explanation  is  hardly  apt. 
No  possession  takes  place,  and  throughout  the  seance  the  spirits  operate 
outside  the  shaman’s  body.  Suffice  it  to  speak  only  of  the  announcement  of 
a  supranormal  counter-role.  The  shaman’s  behaviour  is  interesting  in  that 
the  ’imitation  of  the  sounds  of  the  spirit-helpers’  is  the  most  common  alloact 
of  acteme  2D  (preliminary  singing),  when  it  functions  as  a  summons,  an 
actualizer  of  the  spirit  roles.  It  may  be  that  the  function  of  this  act,  regularly 
connected  with  shamanizing,  has  temporarily  changed;  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  possible  that  the  ’imitation  of  the  sounds’  has  two  functions,  simultaneous 
or  successive  (depending  on  the  shamanizer  and  the  shamanizing  event), 
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in  which  case  it  would  appear  as  the  alloact  of  both  actemes  2D  and  3G. 

On  their  arrival  the  spirits  act  as  mediators  between  the  shaman  and  a 
higher  spirit  being  (3E).  In  begging  protection  for  his  guest  during  his  journey 
the  shaman  does  not  appeal  to  his  spirit-helpers,  but  through  them  actualizes 
the  role  of  The-One-on-High,  Gl'cholaFn.  This  is  the  highest  supranormal 
being,  the  form  of  which  is  not  completely  clear  in  the  light  of  Koryak  beliefs. 
Sometimes  he  is  described  as  a  benevolent  being  in  human  form  (e.g.  as 
an  old  man  with  a  wife  and  children),  sometimes  some  of  his  names  refer  to 
abstract  ideas.16  Since  the  course  of  events  is  in  his  control,  it  is  understandable 
that  the  shaman  turns  to  him. 

The  account  infers  that  the  shaman  negotiates  with  his  spirit-helpers 
(3H).  Jochelson  describes  act  3H  with  the  words  “wildest  singing  and  beating 
of  the  drum”.  Thus  the  spirits  do  not  audibly  express  themselves,  or  at  least 
their  words  are  not  mentioned  separately.  Only  the  shaman  may  hear  their 
words.  Note  that  the  other  Koryak  shaman  whom  Jochelson  met  was  a 
ventriloquist  whose  method  of  manifesting  the  spirits’  voices  fully  corresponds 
with  the  practice  at  the  Chukchi  seances  described  earlier.17  During  act 
3H  the  shaman’s  role-taking  directed  at  the  supranormal  role  changes  course. 
His  role  partner  now  becomes  the  audience  and  in  particular  the  client 
requesting  the  shamanizing,  Jochelson.  The  shaman  announces  the  spirits’ 
wish:  he  must  cut  himself  with  a  knife.  Such  displays  of  skill  were  common 
among  northwest  Siberian  shamans18,  and  their  aim  was  to  prove  the  shaman’s 
magic  powers.  A  powerful  shaman  is  invulnerable,  because  his  wounds  heal 
immediately  with  the  help  of  the  spirits.  The  Koryak  myths,  for  example, 
contain  mentions  of  the  cutting  up  and  slashing  of  the  body  carried  out  by 
former  mighty  shamans,  and  of  rehealing  operations.  For  example,  in  the 
myth  “Eme'mqut  and  Grass-Woman”  Kilu',  who  helped  the  former,  changes 
into  a  bear  and  is  carved  up.19 

On  receiving  a  knife  to  cut  himself  with  the  shaman  again  directs  his 
attention  at  the  supranormal  and  informs  the  spirits  that  he  is  ready  to  carry¬ 
out  their  wishes  (3F).  As  the  shaman  contacts  the  spirits  the  lights  in  the 
tent  are  turned  out.  He  then  carries  out  his  deed  (3X),  which  Jochelson 
notes  is  a  trick.  That  these  cutting  displays  are  not  always  the  performance 
of  clever  tricks  is  proved  by  some  of  the  scars  on  the  shaman’s  body.  In  the 
long  excurs  in  the  middle  of  the  account  Jochelson  tells  of  the  behaviour  of 
his  guide,  the  Evenk  shaman  Mashka,  which  took  on  dangerous  forms.  The 
’slashing  the  body’  act  comes  at  the  climax  of  ecstasy,  and  in  the  socio-psycho- 
logical  sense  thus  also  constitutes  the  climax  of  the  seance.  Once  the  incident 
is  over  the  tension  among  the  audience  eases.  The  shamanizer  has  been 
successful. 

A  meeting  with  the  spirit-helpers  terminates  the  information  act.  The 
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shaman  turns  to  his  client  and  informs  him  of  his  success:  the  spirits  guarantee 
him  a  safe  journey.  The  information  act  also  contains  a  prediction  that  the 
Czar  will  reward  Jochelson. 

Termination  of  the  shamanizing  (8).  Although  the  final 
stage  of  the  seance  is  described  only  briefly,  a  measure  is  nevertheless  men¬ 
tioned,  the  ritual  nature  of  which  is  obvious,  since  it  had  been  prepared 
beforehand.  In  relinquishing  his  role  the  shaman  proves,  by  showing  the 
spots  of  blood  on  his  body,  that  the  will  of  the  spirits  has  been  fulfilled. 


17.  THE  INITIATION  OF  A  SAMOYE1)  SHAMAN 

17.1.  Background.  The  peoples  speaking  the  Samoyed  languages,  —  the 
Nentsy,  the  Entsy,  the  Nganasans  and  the  Sel’kups,  —  inhabit  the  forest 
and  tundra  regions  of  northwest  Siberia;  the  Nentsy  also  extend  west  to 
the  tundra  regions  on  the  European  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  culture  of  these  small  peoples  are  explained  by  their  unusual 
ethnohistory.  The  Samoyed  languages  developed  in  the  south  in  the  Sayan 
Uplands,  whence  tribes  wandered  north  in  the  first  centuries  of  recorded 
time  and  merged  with  the  local  population.  One  relic  of  the  original  arctic 
population  in  the  northern  Samoyed  languages  is  the  common  vocabulary 
for  arctic  phenomena  among  the  Eskimos,  the  Koryaks  and  the  Chukchi.1 

The  Nentsy  or  Yuraks  settled  over  a  very  wide  area:  from  the  River  Mezen5 
in  the  west  to  the  Taymyr  Peninsula  in  the  east.  According  to  a  random 
census  they  numbered  around  nine  and  a  half  thousand  in  1897,  and  the 
exact  census  of  1926 — 1927  states  16,375  persons.2  The  region  inhabited  by 
the  Nentsy  is,  due  to  its  northern  location,  for  the  most  part  tundra  and 
forest  tundra;  the  Nentsy’s  means  of  livelihood,  suited  to  their  conditions, 
have  been  reindeer-breeding,  hunting  and  fishing.  The  Nentsy  fell  into 
patrilineal,  strictly  exogamous  clans,  the  clan  originally  being  the  group 
owning  specific  reindeer-grazing  areas  and  hunting  and  fishing  land.3  Al¬ 
though  certain  old  customary  relations  referring  back  to  a  clan  structure 
(such  as  the  distribution  of  a  common  catch  so  that  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  hunt  also  received  a  share,  the  demands 
of  mutual  assistance  and  hospitality,  etc.)  remained  until  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century,  it  is  known  that  as  early  as  the  17th  century  the  largest 
herds  of  reindeer  were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  breeders.4  Similarly  the 
communal  clan  lands  formerly  used  for  hunting  gradually  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  clan,  who  organized  large-scale  hunts.5 
The  expansion  and  organization  of  the  trade  network  in  the  19th  century, 
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the  emergence  of  a  fishing  industry,  etc.,  were  factors  further  accelerating 
the  social  stratification  of  the  Nennish  community.6  The  socio-economic 
situation  brought  about  by  concentrated  large-scale  reindeer  breeding  among 
the  tundra  Nentsy  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  seems  to  correspond  greatly 
to  the  conditions  of  the  reindeer  Chukchi.  Being  the  most  western  Samoyed 
group,  the  Nentsy  likewise  came  under  the  influence  of  Russian  culture  at 
a  very  early  stage;  in  the  early  19th  century  the  Orthodox  Church  in  particular 
made  great  efforts  to  convert  the  Nentsy  to  the  Christian  faith.7 

The  most  northerly  Samoyed  people,  the  Nganasans  living  on  the  Taymyr 
Peninsula,  are  few  in  number:  876  according  to  the  census  of  1897  and  867 
in  1926.  Although  the  Nganasans  had  to  pay  fur  tax  from  as  early  as  the 
1630s8,  they  remained  relatively  isolated  and  retained  archaic  forms  of  eco¬ 
nomy  and  technology,  social  relations  and  ideology.9  Unlike  the  Nentsy, 
the  Nganasans’  chief  source  of  livelihood  was  wild  deer  hunting  and  fishing. 
In  early  times  the  Nganasans  kept  only  a  few  reindeer,  and  not  until  the  mid 
19th  century  did  they  go  in  for  reindeer-breeding  to  any  notable  extent. 
Living  chiefly  by  hunting  wild  deer,  the  Nganasans  were  nomads  who  travelled 
with  the  annual  deer  migrations  from  the  forests  to  the  tundra.  Although  the 
Nganasans  retained  features  of  the  patriarchal  clan  structure  in  their  social 
life,  they  were  so  few  in  number  and  inhabited  such  a  large  area  that  the 
clan  had  no  territorial  or  economic  unity.10  The  Nganasan  nomadic  settlements 
were  made  up  of  families  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  same  clan  but  who 
were  united  more  by  neighbourly  ties.  “The  social  makeup  of  these  settlements 
varied.  Sometimes  they  consisted  of  groups  of  working  households  collabora¬ 
ting  in  hunting,  fishing  and  pasturing  reindeer.  But  more  often  they  were 
poor  households  grouped  around  a  rich  reindeer-breeder  and  economically 
dependent  on  him.”11 

The  Entsy,  numbering  only  378  in  the  census  of  1926 — 1927,  resembled 
their  neighbours  the  Nentsy  in  the  west  and  the  Nganasans  in  the  east  in 
both  language  and  culture.  Like  the  Nganasans,  the  Entsy  formerly  lived 
chiefly  off  deer  hunting  and  fishing,  but  they  also  assimilated  reindeer  breeding 
to  some  extent.  Their  social  structure  and  religion  were  also  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Nganasans.12 

The  most  southerly  Samoyed  people,  the  Sel’kups,  are  more  closely  related 
to  their  neighbours  the  Khants  and  the  Kets  in  their  economy,  everyday 
life  and  culture  than  to  the  most  northerly  Samoyeds,  to  whom  they  are 
linguistically  related.  In  the  census  of  1926 — 1927  they  totalled  around 
6,000  persons.13  Their  chief  source  of  livelihood  still  continued  to  be  hunting 
—  elk,  fur-bearing  animals  and  forest  birds  —  and  fishing  for  a  very  long 
time.  Only  the  most  northerly  Sel’kups  went  in  for  reindeer-breeding,  and 
even  then  not  on  a  large  scale:  the  herds  were  seldom  larger  than  20  or  30 
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animals.14  In  the  19th  century  the  basic  unit  of  the  Sel’kups  was  the  territorial 
neighbourhood  commune,  made  up  of  families  practising  joint  hunting 
and  fishing.15  Although  the  clan  was  no  longer  of  any  economic  significance, 
features  of  the  old  clan  system  remained  for  a  very  long  time.  “The  ideological 
ties  of  the  clan  were  retained  firmly  by  the  Sel’kups.  Every  clan  had  its  own 
shaman  and  its  own  cemetery.  Whenever  a  Sel’kup  died  on  ’foreign  land’, 
his  kinsmen  were  obliged  to  bring  back  his  body  to  his  ’native  land’  and 
bury  him  in  the  clan  cemetery.”16  According  to  tradition  the  Sel’kups  still 
practised  clan  land  ownership  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries:  each  clan 
had  its  own  area,  which  was  considered  the  collective  property  of  all  its 
members.17  In  many  respects  the  Sel’kup  women  were  equal  to  the  men. 
The  women  took  part  in  e.g.  hunting  and  fishing,  whereas  among  some 
peoples  of  the  Far  North  women  were  not  allowed  even  to  touch  the  traps 
for  fear  that  the  hunt  would  then  be  unsuccessful.18 

The  Samoyed  peoples  thus  differed  from  one  another  to  some  extent  in 
the  natural  conditions  of  their  home  area,  their  economies  and  their  social 
relations.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  position  of  the  shaman  in  the  com¬ 
munity  this  is  significant.  The  Sel’kups  were  known  to  have  had  a  clear  clan 
shaman  system.  It  nevertheless  seems  that  as  the  clan  became  less  important 
as  an  economic  unit,  so  the  nature  of  the  group  supporting  the  shaman  changed. 
In  place  of  the  clans  based  on  blood  relationship  there  appeared  regional 
communities  made  up  of  neighbours  from  different  clans  with  common  eco¬ 
nomic  interests.  In  addition  to  the  clan  shamans  we  find  shamans  equipped 
by  and  serving  groups  of  neighbours  or  families  among  the  northern  hunters 
and  reindeer  breeders.  The  ’small  group  shaman’  seems  to  be  typical  of 
e.g.  the  Nganasans  and  the  Entsy.19  At  a  meeting  of  the  clan  the  shaman 
might  also  act  as  the  representative  of  the  majority  in  dealing  with  the  spirit 
world.  The  celebration  of  the  clean  tent  of  the  Nganasans,  which  was  help 
in  February  when  the  sun  began  to  rise  again  after  the  long  period  of  darkness, 
and  which  was  aimed  at  calling  “the  beneficence  of  the  deities  for  the  whole 
of  the  people  in  the  coming  year”20,  was  one  in  which  the  shaman  played 
a  dominant  role.  Although  this  was  a  joint  festival  for  the  whole  clan,  with 
the  shaman  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  clan,  the  status  of  the  shaman 
cannot,  on  the  basis  of  information  on  the  Nganasans,  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  clan  shaman  of,  say,  the  Yukagirs  or  the  Evenks.  The  shaman’s  chief 
tasks  were  healing  the  sick,  bringing  back  luck  in  hunting  if  the  game  threat¬ 
ened  to  run  out,  and  the  handling  of  difficult  births.  It  was  thus  a  case  of 
safeguarding  his  own  small  community  in  the  face  of  crises. 

The  Nentsy,  due  to  their  large-scale  reindeer-breeding,  lived  in  more  highly 
stratified  communities  than  was  common  among  those  living  off  hunting 
or  the  Samoyed  groups  jointly  tending  their  small  herds.  It  seems  that  in 
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such  cases  the  relationship  between  the  shaman  and  his  group  of  supporters 
was  looser  and  more  professional  than  the  clan  shaman  or  the  shaman  equipped 
by  a  small  group  and  permanently  representing  it. 

A.  A.  Popov  has  published  the  unusually  detailed  account  of  the  initiatory- 
visions  of  a  Nganasan  shaman  called  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin.21  The  account 
provides  a  starting  point  for  many  questions  concerning  shamanism  and 
the  initiation  stage.  The  vision  reflects  the  novice’s  shamanic  knowledge 
and  skills,  and  its  mythic  view  of  the  world  provides  an  insight  into  the  sha¬ 
man’s  role  and  counter-roles,  informs  us  of  the  functions  of  the  requisites 
of  the  shamanizing  seance,  and  so  on.  One  may  ask  the  nature  of  the  initiation 
stage  as  a  whole,  as  the  young  Samoyed  changed  from  being  a  normal  member 
of  the  community  to  becoming  a  shaman,  and  the  part  played  by  such  visions  as 
described  by  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin  in  this  change.  Further,  how  and  in  what 
form  did  the  novice  assimilate  the  shamanic  knowledge  contained  in  the  vision? 

Although  the  religious  concepts  and  customs  of  the  various  Samoyed 
groups  were  by  no  means  uniform  (e.g.  the  Nentsy  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  at  a  very  early  stage,  while  the  most  arctic  of  the 
Samoyed  groups,  the  Nganasans,  retained  their  tradition  most  strictly), the 
initiation  stages  of  shamans  among  these  peoples  have  many  features  in 
common.  Although  the  shamanic  practices  of  different  peoples  were  not 
completely  the  same  it  is  useful,  in  examining  the  account  of  Sereptie  Dya¬ 
ruoskin,  to  take  observations  on  the  rest  of  the  Samoyed  population  as  a 
frame  of  reference,  since  there  is  little  material  available  on  the  Nganasans. 


1 7.2.  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin' s  story.22  The  account  of  the  vision  quoted  is  as  follows : 

1)  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  used  to  dream  of  all  sorts  of  insignificant  things 
just  like  any  other  man.  But  once,  I  saw  myself  going  down  a  road  until 
I  reached  a  tree.  With  an  axe  in  my  hand.  I  went  round  the  tree  and  wanted 
to  fell  it.  Then  I  heard  a  voice  saying:  ’(Fell  it)  later!’  and  I  woke  up. 

Next  day  the  neighbours  said  to  me:  ’Go  and  fell  a  tree  for  the  kuojka 
sledge!’  I  set  out,  found  a  suitable  tree  and  started  to  cut  it  down. 

2)  When  the  tree  fell,  a  man  sprang  out  of  its  roots  with  a  loud  shout.  I  was 
petrified  with  fear  (from  this  unexpected  event).  The  man  asked:  ’Where 
are  you  going?’  ’What  could  I  do  —  I  am  going  to  my  tent.’  ’Why,  of  course, 
since  you  have  a  tent,  you  rfiust  go  there.  Well,  my  friend,  I  am  a  man,  who 
came  out  of  the  roots  of  the  tree.  The  root  is  thick,  it  looks  thin  in  your  eyes 
only.  Therefore  I  tell  you  that  you  must  come  down  through  the  root  if 
you  wish  to  see  me.’  —  ’What  sort  of  a  tree  is  that?’  I  asked.  ’I  never  could 
find  it  out.’  The  man  answered:  ’From  times  of  old,  it  is  of  this  tree  that 
the  kuojka  sledges  have  been  made  and  the  shamans  have  been  growing  from. 
Rocked  in  the  cradle,  they  become  shamans  —  well  that’s  what  this  tree  is 
for.’  —  ’All  right,  1  shall  go  with  you.’ 
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3)  Whilst  preparing  to  descend,  the  man  turned  to  me  and  said:  ’Just  take 
a  look  at  me  and  find  out  who  I  am?’  His  clothes  at  the  sides  reminded  me 
of  the  wild  reindeer’s  hide  during  moulting  time.  I  did  not  ask  him  why 
he  was  wearing  such  clothes.  Then  again  he  said :  ’Don’t  be  afraid  of  me, 
but  find  out  why  there  are  such  patterns  on  my  parka  (winter  garment), 
both  black  and  white  patches?’  I  replied:  ’On  the  left  side  you  have  the 
white  spots  because  you  dress  in  the  attire  of  the  (spirit  of  the)  first  snow; 
the  black  spots  on  the  right  side  resemble  the  spots  of  the  earth  appearing 
in  spring  from  under  the  snow  —  because  you  put  on  the  attire  (of  the  spirit 
of  the  melting  snow.’  My  companion  turned  his  back  and,  taking  my  hand, 
said:  ’Now  let  us  go  to  our  hosts!’  I  was  afraid  and  thought  that  I  was  lost. 

4)  As  I  looked  round,  I  noticed  a  hole  in  the  earth.  My  companion  asked: 
’What  hole  is  this?  If  your  destiny  is  to  make  a  drum  of  this  tree,  find  it  out!’ 
I  replied:  ’It  is  through  this  hole  that  the  shaman  receives  the  spirit  of  his 
voice’.  The  hole  became  larger  and  larger.  We  descended  through  it  and 

5)  arrived  at  a  river  with  two  streams  flowing  in  opposite  directions.  ’Well, 
find  out  this  one  too!’  said  my  companion,  ’one  stream  goes  from  the  centre 
to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  - — -  the  sunny  side.  If  you  are  destined 
to  fall  into  a  trance,  find  it  out!’  I  replied:  ’The  northern  stream  originates 
from  the  water  for  bathing  the  dead,  and  the  southern  from  that  for  the 
infants’.  —  ’Yes,  indeed,  you  have  guessed  right’,  said  he. 

6)  Then  we  set  out  on  the  shore  of  the  northern  stream.  My  companion 
always  led  me  by  the  hand.  We  saw  nine  tents  before  us,  the  nearest  one 
being  tied  round  with  a  rope.  A  tree  stood  on  each  side  of  its  entrance  — 
one  on  the  northern,  the  other  on  the  southern  side.  ’What  do  you  think 
these  trees  grew  for?’  asked  the  man.  I  replied  again:  ’One  of  the  trees  is 
bright  as  if  the  sun  were  shining  on  it.  Because  the  parents  bring  up  their 
children  loving  and  fostering  them,  this  must  be  the  (protecting)  spirit  of 
the  children.’  Here  my  companion  (as  if  to  confirm  my  words)  clapped 
his  hands  and  smacked  his  knees  with  the  palm  of  one  hands.  ’The  dark 
tree  is  the  tree  of  the  moon,  the  tree  of  birth,  enabling  the  women  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  birth  according  to  the  moon.  ’The  man  again  clapped  his  hands 
and  slapped  his  knees.  Then  he  asked:  ’What  is  the  meaning  of  the  bars 
that  hang  horizontally  above  the  fireplace  of  the  tent?’  Suddenly  I  found 
one  of  the  bars  in  my  hand  and  struck  my  companion  with  it.  ’These 
bars  are  the  borderline  between  two  daybreaks,  the  backbone  of  the 
firmament.  The  northern  bar  is  the  beginning  of  the  polar  light,  the 
southern  one  —  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  of  dawns.’  When  I  said  this,  my 
companion  praised  me.  I  got  frightened.  ’And  what  is  the  tent  tied  round 
with  a  rope?’  asked  my  companion.  And  I  said:  ’When  men  go  mad  and 
become  shamans,  they  are  tied  with  this  rope’.  (I  was  quite  unconscious 
and  was  tied  up  too.) 

7)  Then  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  in  the  street.  We  entered  the  first  tent 
where  we  found  seven  naked  men  and  women  who  were  singing  all 
the  time  while  tearing  their  bodies  with  their  teeth.  I  became  very  fright- 
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ened.  ’Now  I  shall  explain  this  to  you,  myself,  because  you  will  not  guess 
it  anyway’,  said  my  companion:  ’Originally,  seven  earths  were  created 
and  it  is  through  the  spirits  of  these  seven  earths  that  (men)  lose  their  minds. 
Some  just  start  singing,  others  losing  their  minds,  go  away  and  die;  others 
again  become  shamans.  Our  earth  has  seven  promontories  with  a  madman 
living  on  each  of  them.  When  you  become  a  shaman,  you  will  find  them 
yourself.’  —  ’Where  can  I  find  them  —  you  have  led  me  to  the  wrong  place’ 

—  thought  I.  ’ll  I  do  not  lead  you  to  see  (the  spirits),  how  could  you 
make  magic  for  the  insane?  If  you  find  the  spirit  of  madness,  you  will  begin 
to  shamanize,  initiating  (new)  shamans.  You  must  be  shown  all  the  ways 
of  diseases.’ 

8)  We  came  out  of  the  first  tent  and  went  to  the  second  that  was  placed  on 
the  northern  promontory.  The  whole  tent  was  covered  with  hoar  frost 
and  tied  round  in  the  middle  with  a  black  rope.  Around  the  smoke  hole, 
the  tent  was  covered  with  something  red.  ’Down  there  (to  the  south)  is  Asondu 

—  they  are  Tungus’,  said  my  companion.  ’This  is  their  tent.  The 
black  rope  will  serve  you  to  cure  stomach  diseases,  while  the  red  stuff  will 
help  you  heal  madness  that  comes  from  headaches.  The  middle  rope  will 
serve  you  to  cure  epidemics.  You  will  find  out  the  meaning  of  this  rope  later 
on.  When  you  will  enchant,  Tungus  spirits  will  come  to  you  and  I,  myself, 
do  not  understand  them.  When  you  enchant  a  Dolgan  or  a  Tungus,  come 
here  and  you  will  learn  it.  ’The  frost-covered  tent  had  two  smoke  holes,  one 
of  copper  and  the  other  of  iron. 

9)  We  entered  the  second  tent,  but  found  nobody  there.  ’Let  us  go  back’, 
said  my  companion. 

10)  We  came  out  of  the  tent  through  another  door  and  went  into  another 
tent  which  seemed  to  be  covered  with  fishing  nets.  Inside,  the  fire  was  scarcely 
flickering.  We  found  a  disfigured  old  woman  there  in  worn  boots  and  other¬ 
wise  naked,  except  for  her  upper  clothes;  she  warmed  herself  by  the 
fire.  There  was  a  dim  light  in  the  tent  and  shadows  were  flickering 
everywhere.  The  old  woman  asked:  ’Do  you  know  me?’  —  ’Find  the  answer 
yourself!’  said  my  companion  to  me.  I  replied:  ’When  a  child  is  born,  there 
is  the  afterbirth  too,  you  are  its  spirit,  are  you  not?’  My  companion 
and  the  old  woman  slapped  their  knees  in  astonishment.  ’You  are  a  good 
gucsser!’  Then  they  asked  again:  ’Why  is  the  fire  dark?’  And  I  answered: 
’When  a  child  is  born,  a  new  fire  is  kindled.  You  too,  you  are  sitting  here 
like  a  housewife  who  lights  a  new  fire.’  Again  they  slapped  their  knees  in 
astonishment.  ’I  the  southern  part  of  the  tent,  the  fire  is  very  weak. 
Human  beings  are  purified'  after  birth  by  being  fumigated  with  fire.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  purifying  fire.’  ’That’s  right’,  said  both  of  them.  The 
tent  had  two  kinds  of  riuks  — •  some  were  frost-covered,  some  were  shite. 
I  guessed  the  meaning  of  these  riuks  too.  ’We  wrap  up  the  dead  in  riuks  made 
of  wild  reindeer  hide.  Heer,  these  rimy  riuks  are  the  nil'tis  of  the  said  riuks. 
The  white  riuks  are  the  nil'tis  of  our  leather  garment.’  Both  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  my  words. 
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11)  We  went  over  to  the  fourth  tent  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  water, 
behind  three  freezing  waters.  One  part  of  it  was  covered  with  seven  reindeer 
hides,  instead  of  a  nuk,  while  the  other  was  spread  over  with  rippling 
water.  I  said:  ’Doesn’t  the  shaman  make  his  clothing  out  of  seven  reindeer 
hides?  And  since  the  other  part  of  the  tent  is  covered  with  waves,  it  must 
belong  to  the  spirit  of  the  water  —  that  is  why  it  is  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  water.’  ’You  will  shamanize,  you  go  downwards,’  they  said.  We  entered 
the  tent  where  we  found  an  old  woman  sitting  among  heaps  of  children’s 
clothes  and  killed  dogs.  On  each  side  of  the  tent  there  were  two  white  salmons. 
’Do  you  recognize  me?’  asked  the  old  woman.  ’Find  it  out’,  said  my  com¬ 
panion.  And  I  replied:  ’This  is  the  earth  where  we  shall  have  to  come  in  lean 
years.  Here,  she  (the  old  woman)  will  show  us  where  to  find  game  and  fish.’ 
’Find  it  out!’  ■ — -  they  repeated.  ’Seven  hides  — ■  these  I  shall  find 
when  I  shamanize,  I  shall  find  and  recognize  them.  Every  man,  when  he 
becomes  a  shaman,  makes  himself  a  seat.  I  shall  shamanize  for  seven  days, 
sitting  on  these  seven  hides.  Two  fishes:  one  of  them  means  that  we  blow 
on  the  fire  and  breath  goes  out  of  us.  The  breath  has  a  soul.  What  is  it  when 
the  fish  (opening  its  mouth)  is  panting?  When  we  light  the  fire,  it 
flares  up  on  its  back.  Seeing  the  fire  on  the  back  of  one  fish,  the  other  blows 
it  out.  Therefore,  in  imitation  of  this  fish,  a  wooden  fish  was  made. 
When  a  child  is  born,  men  act  in  a  similar  fashion.  One  of  the  fishes  is  full 
of  roe  —  the  roe  floats  above.  The  child  is  to  be  rubbed  with  the  roe.  When 
a  child  is  born  we  smear  it  with  grease.  This  is  what  it  means.  Then 
throwing  the  grease  into  the  fire  we  feed  the  house  kuojka  and  also  smear 
its  face  with  grease.  When  people  become  hungry,  it  is  this  that  gives  enough 
to  eat.  It  is  this  (the  fish)  you  have  to  ask.’  The  southern  side  was  closed 
with  hides.  Looking  closer,  I  found  that  they  looked  like  seven  apertures 
instead  of  hides.  From  outside,  they  looked  like  hides,  from  inside,  like  apertures 
—  through  which  one  could  look  out.  ’Why  should  I  find  this  one  out?’ 
’We  shamans  have  seven  resting  places,  henceforth  you  will  find  them.  The 
seven  apertures  mean  that  when  a  man  sinks  under  the  water  but  has  still 
some  air  left  and  you  happen  to  be  there,  then  you  come  and  save  him.’ 

12)  We  came  out  of  the  tent  —  the  northern  side  was  covered  all  over  with 
ice.  ’You  will  finds  this  out  yourself’,  said  my  companion.  ’Don’t  come  here, 
this  is  the  way  of  another  shaman.’  When  I  submerged,  I  arrived  at  these 
places,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  swimming  in  the  water.  We  went  to  another 
tent.  On  each  side  there  stood  an  iron  trunk.  A  one-horned  reindeer  doe 
was  tied  to  the  trunk  on  the  right  side,  while  a  stag,  with  bruised  antlers, 
was  tied  to  the  left  trunk.  One  tine  was  broken,  the  other  twisted.  I  tried 
to  guess  what  the  two  animals  were  tied  with  and  found  that  they  were  tied 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun.  ’Well,  that’s  strange’  —  I  thought  —  ’how  is  that 
these  (ropes)  do  not  break?’  Although  they  were  twisted,  some  of  the  threads 
were  broken  and  hanging  straight,  like  sticks.  ’Do  you  know  this  rein-hind?’ 
they  asked  me.  I  answered:  ’No,  I  do  not.’  ’When  you  will  be  a  shaman 
(surely  you  think  that  this  is  a  real  trunk  — •  this  is  the  spirit  of  everything 
humans  do)  and  (during  the  ceremony)  the  men  will  beat  your  drum  with 
the  drumstick,6  this  trunk  will  split  up.  The  rein-hind  is  the  origin  of  the 
kuojka  (made  of  stone  or  wood).’  ’And  what  is  this  rope  for?’  ’It  serves  to 
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brand  the  reindeer’s  fawn  that  is  presented  to  the  moon.’  ’Why  is  the  reindeer 
one-horned?’  ’Every  man  who  becomes  a  shaman,  makes  divinations  about 
the  reindeer  whose  hide  will  serve  him  as  a  dress.  When  you  become  a  shaman, 
(don’t)  ask  them  (the  wild  reindeer  for  the  clothes)  and  don’t  make  your¬ 
self  a  suit  of  the  simple  wild  reindeer’s  hide.  Provide  yourself  with  clothes, 
but,  first,  ask  for  permission  from  the  mother  of  the  wild  reindeer,  she  will 
give  you  instructions  about  the  wild  reindeer  whose  hide  is  to  be  used  for 
your  clothes.  One  of  the  w.ld  reindeer  is  a  stag,  he  is  the  master  spirit  of 
the  wild  reindeer  stags.  It  is  this  spirit  whom  you  will  have  to  ask  to  know 
which  tree  you  are  to  make  your  drum  of,  or  else  your  life  will  not  be  long.’ 

13)  Walking  round  the  tent,  I  saw  that  all  the  riuks  were  bright  with  deco¬ 
rations  and  fringes.  We  make  fringes  for  ourselves,  similar  to  the  antlers 
of  the  reindeer.  For  we  take  hair  from  every  animal  to  sew  it  on  to  the  fringes 
of  the  attire  similar  to  the  cover  of  this  tent.  My  companion  said:  ’Then, 
when  you  come  here,  ask  questions,  and  if  you  are  given  hair  of  an  animal, 
make  yourself  fringes  of  it’.  Then  I  looked  up  to  the  smokehole  and  saw 
nine  human  figures  made  of  iron.  I  don’t  remember  any  more,  nor  how 
I  reached  them,  but  I  began  to  hit  them  with  a  stick,  saying:  ’When  sha¬ 
manizing  in  the  clean  tent,  I  shall  ascend  by  them’.  ’You  will  be  a  great 
shaman  indeed,  you  find  out  everything’,  said  (my  companion)  clapping 
his  hands.  ’If  this  is  so,  I  shall  surely  be  a  shaman.  But  I  don’t  want  to  be 
a  shaman’,  said  I  to  myself.  ’No,  you  will  be  a  shaman,  since  you  have  seen 
all  these  things’  —  they  said. 

14)  We  entered  the  tent  and  found  there  seven  moon-figures  made  of  copper, 
similar  to  those  that  are  on  the  shamans’  clothes.  ’Behold,  they  are  yours’, 
said  (my  companion)  and  began  to  give  me  the  figures.  I  did  not  take  them. 
’No,  take  them’,  said  he  and  brought  forth  seven  suns  which  he  showed 
me.  ’What  is  this?’  I  thought,  ’probably  I  shall  have  to  enchant  for  seven 
days’.  Then  he  gave  me  three  times  seven  figures  of  the  sun  and  said:  ’Find 
it  out!’  —  ’I  don’t  know.’  My  companion  said:  ’You,  being  a  new  shaman, 
stand  up  (i.e.  recover)  and  cure  thrice  seven  men  from  their  illness’.  When 
I  shamanize,  I  walk  round  all  these  tents. 

15)  I  came  out  of  this  tent  and  reached  another.  I  think  it  was  mine.  To  me, 
it  seemed  a  strange  one,  not  my  own.  People  were  sitting  around  the  fire, 
men  on  one  side  and  women  on  the  other.  I  went  in,  not  as  a  man  but  as 
a  skeleton;  I  don’t  know  who  gnawed  me  off,  I  don’t  know  how  it  happened. 
As  I  took  a  close  look  at  them,  they  did  not  look  like  real  human  beings 
but  like  skeletons  which  had  been  dressed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tent,  there 
was  a  seven-bladed  anvil.  F  saw  a  woman  who  looked  as  if  she  were  made 
of  fire.  I  saw  a  man  holding  (a  pair  of)  pliers.  The  woman  had  seven  aper¬ 
tures  on  her  body.  From  these,  the  man  pulled  out  iron  pieces  as  from  the 
fire,  placed  them  on  the  anvil  and  struck  them  with  the  hammer.  When 
the  iron  cooled  down,  the  man  replaced  it  in  the  aperture  of  the  woman’s 
body  as  if  it  were  fire.  Although  there  was  fire  in  the  fireplace,  the  man  did 
not  make  use  of  it.  I  looked  round.  Near  the  fireplace  there  was  a  woman, 
stirring  up  the  fire  with  animal  hides,  while  the  sparks  were  flying  on  every 
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side.  The  man  took  a  piece  of  iron,  placed  it  on  the  anvil  and  hit  it  with 
the  hammer  which  consisted  in  reality  of  seven  small  hammers  on  a  single 
helve.  At  every  blow  on  the  iron,  sparks  rose  into  the  air  and  flew  out  through 
the  smoke  hole.  My  companion  asked  me:  ’What  do  you  think,  what  tent 
have  we  entered?’  ’I  don’t  know’,  said  I.  ’However,  it  must  be  here  that 
the  pendants  of  the  shaman’s  clothes  are  forged  and  it  is  probably  these 
people  I  have  to  ask  (for  pendants),  for  my  clothes.  The  man  (=  shaman) 
descends  from  many  places,  this  is  surely  one  of  them.’  ’This  is  not  all  of 
them,  anyway’,  they  said.  I  tossed  my  head  back  and  began  to  look  at  the 
smoke  hole.  ’What  are  those  seven  figures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tent?’ 
I  asked.  ’They  are  the  spirits  of  your  future  saw-toothed  pendants’,  he  said. 
’Do  you  give  me  these  pieces  of  iron?’  ’No,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
it’,  they  said.  I  began  to  feel  uneasy.  ’Then  why  do  you  make  me  guess?’ 
’Who  are  these  two  beings,  the  man  and  the  woman;  are  they  humans?’ 
’So  that  is  the  origin  of  the  shamans’,  I  said.  ’Indeed.’  This  is  my  fate  — 
to  lose  my  mind.  ’Whenever  you  become  a  shaman,  ask  them  for  permission 
to  make  yourself  clothes  and  a  drum.  Ask  them  also  to  give  you  reindeer 
for  your  clothes;  if  you  come  to  this  tent  they  will  provide  you  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  things.  The  parks  are  birds,  catch  them,  im'tate  them,  we  have  birds, 
geese  made  from  them,  on  the  back  of  the  dress.’  When  I  entered  as  a  skeleton 
and  they  forged,  it  meant  that  they  forged  me.  The  master  of  the  earth,  the 
spirit  of  the  shamans,  has  become  my  origin.  When  a  shin-bone  or  something 
else  is  hit  and  the  sparks  fly,  there  will  be  a  shaman  in  your  generation. 

16)  Then  we  came  out  of  this  tent  and  I  began  to  look  round.  In  front,  there 
was  a  great  river  with  sandy  shores,  and  a  hill  with  two  tents  on  it.  I  began 
to  guess  what  kind  of  a  hill  this  was.  It  seemed  as  if  the  tent  were  standing 
on  an  iceberg,  behind  them  were  black  spots  of  earth  appearing  from  under 
the  melting  snow.  The  nearer  tent  was  covered  all  over  with  white  riuks, 
whereas  the  more  remote  one  had  rinks  with  checkerboard  pattern. 

When  we  went  closer,  we  saw  that  tents  were  standing  on  both  shores 
of  the  river.  The  checkered  tent  stood  on  the  black  spots  of  earth  (on  account 
of  the  melting  snow),  while  the  white  tent  was  behind  the  river.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  had  come  back  to  the  river  I  had  encountered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  journey.  One  stream  of  the  river  continued  southwards,  the  other  north¬ 
wards.  ’Find  it  out’,  said  my  companion.  ’How  long  will  you  make  me  guess 
things?  Anyway,  when  I  become  a  shaman,  the  origin  of  my  shamanship 
will  be  here.  Whenever  I  submerge,  I  shall  descend  this  water.’  ’You  will 
implore  the  place  of  confluence  of  these  streams.  When  you  submerge  you 
will  return  swimming  in  the  southern  flow.  Your  throat,  similar  to  the  stream, 
will  begin  to  talk,  to  conjure  up  this  spirit.  At  the  checkered  tent,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  smoke  hole,  the  riuks  are  made  of  poor,  small-haired  hides.  What 
does  it  mean?’  I  said:  ’The  diseases  devour  everybody,  yet  they  spare  the 
half  of  mankind  so  that  it  may  reproduce  itself.  Behold,  these  (the  black 
squares  of  the  checkerboard)  cover  the  surviving  men  with  the  blackness 
of  diseases.’  ’Now  that  we  have  arrived  here,  I  will  leave  you  alone’,  said 
my  companion.  ’If  you  return,  you  will  be  a  man,  if  not  —  you  will  die. 
Hence  forward  I  cannot  lead  you  anymore.  I  have  led  you  to  all  the  origins 
and  ways  of  diseases.  Shamanizing,  you  will  find  your  way,  by  yourself.’ 
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17)  Standing  near  the  tent,  I  looked  at  the  river  and  saw  a  woman  passing  by. 
She  was  quite  red,  her  face  and  hair  included,  and  her  dress  was  checkered. 
Some  of  the  squares  were  red,  the  others  blue.  ’Here’,  said  my  companion, 

I  have  brought  you  here.  It  was  only  the  way  of  the  big  disease  that  I  have 
not  showed  you  yet.  That’s  why  I  have  brought  you  here.  You  will  shamanize 
with  the  big  disease,  take  care  not  to  curse  but  to  implore  when  you  shamanize. 
Can  you  guess  who  this  woman  is?’  I:  ’Her  body  is  quite  red  and  her  dress 
is  strange.  The  shaman  gets  up  and  sits  down  when  shamanizing.  Why, 
he  sits  on  different  litters,  obviously,  the  woman  carries  these  litters  of  mine 
with  her.  The  red  disease  (measles)  sometimes  occurs,  she  seems  to  be  its 
mother.  There  were  checkered  riuks  on  the  tent.  This  means  that  the  tent 
was  covered  with  the  clothes  of  the  woman.  She  took  off  the  riuks  and  put 
them  on.’  I  looked  at  the  tent  —  it  was  quite  red.  ’If  in  case  of  such  disease 
(measles)  I  shall  come  here  and  appeal  to  her  I  shall  surely  heal  (the  sick)’, 
said  I.  ’Yes’,  said  my  companion,  ’I  have  told  you  already  that  I  shall  leave 
you.  Well,  my  friend,  you  must  not  even  look  at  this  tent,  whoever  may  be 
there.  You  must  not  go  there.  I  have  brought  you  to  this  tent,  where  your 
forefather,  the  famous  shaman  died  of  pox.  I  leave  you  here  to  make  friends 
and  not  to  die  of  this  plague.’ 

18)  I  became  terribly  frightened.  The  woman  said:  ’You  have  come  from  far 
away.  Yet,  I  am  obliged  to  send  you  back.’  And  she  breathed  on  me  three 
times.  As  she  was  breathing  I  began  to  recognize  the  place.  Yet  she  did 
not  let  me  go  immediately,  but  said:  ’My  friend,  there  is  a  tent  there,  but 
you  must  not  cross  the  river,  and,  from  now  on,  you  should  only  come  up 
to  me.  If  you  want  to  obtain  advice  from  that  tent  (from  its  female  occupant), 
I  shall  give  you  advice.  By  now,  she  will  have  surely  come  to  know  that  you 
are  here.  I  shall  notify  her.  When  she  opens  her  mouth  and  blows,  the  fog 
sets  in.  It  is  from  this  fog  that  men  get  sick.’ 

Meanwhile,  my  companion  stood  sideways  and  listened.  Then  the  fog 
came.  ’Find  it  out!’  said  the  woman.  I  began  to  get  angry,  but  still  said: 
’Half  of  the  fog  is  the  breath  of  men;  when  I  am  a  shaman,  I  shall  be  able 
to  rescue  the  nil'ti  of  the  dead  from  this  fog.’  ’Yes,  indeed’,  said  the  woman. 
’Here  is  a  reef  with  a  red  tent  on  it.  If  the  sick  is  cured,  the  woman  will 
come  from  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  nil'ti  falls  beyond  the  reef,  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  fog  —  that  is  the  limit  of  life  —  he  cannot  be  saved.  ’Then  I  said 
to  myself:  ’I  am  sure  that  I  have  reached  the  place  whence  every  man  de¬ 
scends’  and,  turning  towards  the  woman,  I  said  aloud:  ’You  are  surely  the 
mistress  of  the  earth  who  has  created  all  life’.  ’Yes,  that  is  so’,  said  she.  ’Well, 
my  friend,  we  had  three  children,  the  second  lives  in  the  red  tent,  the  eldest 
is  beyond  the  river.  You  return  from  these  places.  If  you  want  to  enter  their 
tents,  you  shall  die.  They  are  half  barusis,  half  nguos.  Take  care  to  look  in 
the  direction  in  which  you  have  to  return.’ 

19)  Then  I  made  a  few  steps  forward  and,  looking  round,  saw  seven  stone 
peaks.  On  one  of  them,  there  were  seven  willows,  on  the  other  seven  thin 
trees,  and  so  on  —  seven  plants  were  growing  on  each  peak.  ’What’s  that?’ 
thought  I.  Everywhere  on  the  plants,  there  were  nests  of  all  kinds  of  birds. 
On  the  highest  peak,  in  the  middle,  a  bumble-bee  was  hatching  her  young. 
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Her  wings  were  of  iron.  She  looked  as  if  she  were  hatching  while  lying  in  the 
fire.  The  woman  pointed  at  these  nests  and  said:  ’You  are  surely  tired,  come 
here,  lie  down,  and  find  out  what  that  is!’  ’This  is  the  bumble-bee,  who 
creates  (plant)  for  the  tinder,  so  that  none  of  the  men  should  be  in  want 
of  it.  These  seven  peaks  are  the  origin  of  every  plant:  the  future  shamans 
go  around  them.  In  these  nests  there  are  spirits  —  the  master  spirits  of  all 
the  running  and  flying  birds  and  game.’  ’What  can  you  see  on  the  shore?’ 
the  woman  asked.  ’I  can  see  two  stone  peaks.’  ’Find  it  out!’  I  replied: 
’When  we  reached  at  one  of  the  peaks  —  this  is  the  mistress  of  water,  we  can 
ask  her  for  fish.  The  other  peak  is  black.  When  a  child  is  born,  it  is  placed 
on  a  layer  made  of  punk  wood.  Half  of  the  peak  is  covered  with  such  punk 
wood,  the  other  half,  with  moss.  When  he  gets  here,  the  shaman  can  cure 
the  child,  in  case  of  disease.  The  spirit  of  this  lives  here.’ 


20)  Then  I  left  them  and  saw  nothing  but  the  earth.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were 
going  along  a  river.  One  shore  was  pebbly,  the  other  covered  with  coloured 
stones  —  yellow  ochre  and  black  earth  (graphite).  A  woman  began  to  talk: 
’The  coloured  stones  are  iron,  copper  and  different  metals.  When  you  be¬ 
come  a  shaman,  you  make  yourself  pendants  of  them,  therefore  you  go  to 
them.’  Going  on  along  the  shore  I  saw  two  peaks;  one  of  them  was  covered 
with  bright-coloured  vegetation,  the  other  was  black  earth  all  over.  Between 
them,  there  appeared  to  be  an  islet  with  some  very  nice  red  plants  in  blossom 
on  it.  They  resembled  the  flowers  of  the  cloudberry.  ’What  is  this’,  I  thought. 
There  was  nobody  near  me,  but  I  found  it  out  myself.  When  a  man  dies, 
his  face  becomes  blue  and  changes:  then  the  shaman  has  nothing  more  to  do. 
As  I  noticed  the  red  grass  grew  upwards,  the  black  downwards.  Suddenly 
I  heard  a  cry:  ’Take  a  stone  from  here!’  The  stones  were  reddish.  Since 
I  was  marked  out  to  survive,  I  snatched  up  a  red  stone.  What  I  thought 
to  be  flowers  were  stones.  Someone  said  to  me:  ’When  you  have  a  clean 
tent  made,  hafe  a  fire  lit  with  flint.  When  you  get  to  your  own  tent,  speak 
about  this  with  the  men,  not  sitting  like  this,  but  shamanizing,  because  you 
are  a  shaman  singing  with  the  throat  of  nine  diseases.’ 


21)  Suddenly  I  recovered  my  senses:  I  must  have  been  lying  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  near  the  root  of  the  tree.  So  I  felled  that  tree  and  made  a  kuojka 
sledge  of  it.  This  was  our  ancestral  kuojka.  Wherever  I  go  shamanizing,  I 
always  hear  the  terrible  songs  on  the  peaks.  Before  coming  to  myself,  I  heard 
a  voice  saying:  ’If  you  become  a  shaman,  you  will  live  a  long  time’.  This 
was  twenty  years  ago  and  I  was  not  married.  When  I  am  shamanizing, 
I  see  a  road  to  the  north.  When  I  am  looking  for  a  sick  man,  the  road  is 
narrow  like  a  thread.  I  do  not  know  who  is  leading  me,  in  front  I  see  the 
sun  and  the  moon.  On  (the  lower)  part  of  the  narrow  road  there  are  conical 
ramshackle  tents;  on  this  (road)  you  go  for  the  breath  of  the  man.  The  other 
part  of  the  road  (leading  upwards)  is  quite  entangled  —  I  do  not  understand 
why.  The  man  who  is  to  recover  has  a  breath  like  a  white  thread,  while  he 
who  dies  has  one  like  a  black  thread.  Going  along  the  road,  you  look  side¬ 
ways  and  you  proceed.  Then  you  find  the  man’s  nil'ti  and  take  it. 

Half  of  my  spirits  comes  from  the  men  of  the  forest  (the  Tungus). 
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22)  It  was  new  moon,  a  bright  weather  in  March  when  we  three  set  off.  I  had 
been  blindfolded  with  the  hide  of  the  wild  reindeer  and  sent  afoot  to  find 
a  tree  for  the  drum.  The  companions  followed  me  on  reindeer.  The  tree 
suitable  for  the  drum,  makes  sounds  like  a  drum.  I  ran  forward,  with  my 
eyes  covered,  listening.  The  spirits  do  not  give  immediately  the  opportunity 
to  find  the  tree,  they  mislead  us.  There  are  as  many  as  three  sounding  trees 
instead  of  one  —  the  third  has  to  be  chopped  down. 

Now,  you  are  going  to  one  of  these  trees  —  it  is  also  coming  towards  you. 
Am  I  to  take  this  tree?’  I  asked  myself  and  began  to  sneak  up  to  it  as  if  it 
were  a  wild  reindeer.  But  if  you  try  to  take  it,  somebody  pushes  you  away 
so  that  you  leap  aside.  ’Don’t  do  it,  or  you  shall  die!’  This  is  the  tree  where 
the  spirits  of  your  family  live  - — -  the  tree  that  protects  your  family  against 
death  and  diseases.  Realizing  your  mistake,  you  walk  on  before  being  pushed 
away. 

Then  you  hear  another  tree  sounding  (like  a  drum)  and  coming  towards 
you  and  you  prepare  to  catch  it.  But  you  must  not  do  so.  This  is  the  tree 
where  the  breath  of  your  entire  flock  and  the  breath  of  the  flocks  of  your 
home  folk  get,  ’mixed’.  If  you  touch  this  tree,  you  die. 

Finally,  I  see  a  third  tree,  it  stands  and  does  not  move.  I  begin  to  steal 
up  to  it.  The  tree  says:  ’Come,  come,  I  am  for  you!’  Then  I  fell  it.  My  com¬ 
panions  did  the  work  with  the  axe,  not  I.  They  must  by  no  means  be  relatives. 
If,  for  all  that,  the  tree  is  a  false  one  and  not  the  real  one,  you  implore  in 
vain  when  bending  the  hoop  —  that  would  break  anyway,  and  then  some¬ 
body  belonging  to  the  shaman’s  kin  would  die.  But  if  you  suspect  this,  do 
make  a  drum  of  this  hoop,  even  if  it  will  be  a  bad  one,  but  previously  per¬ 
form  a  ceremony,  so  that  nobody  should  die. 

23.  When,  for  a  man’s  illness,  I  make  ceremonies  to  the  evil  spirits,  the  latter 
would  say:  ’Here,  I  have  surrendered  to  you,  what  is  he  going  to  give  me?’ 
I  ask:  ’What  you  require  for  him  I  shall  settle’.  ’The  ill  man  has  to  kill  a 
certain  wild  reindeer’,  says  the  disease.  The  man  indeed  kills  such  a  wild 
reindeer,  gives  me  its  hide  and  I  make  a  new  dress  of  it  for  myself.  It  may 
happen  that  the  spirit  does  not  speak  sincerely  and  says:  ’He  should  kill  a 
wolf,  a  fox  or  some  other  game’.  But  in  reality,  the  ill  man  kills  a  reindeer. 


17.3.  Content  of  the  visions.  On  examining  the  content  of  the  story  we  find 
as  a  central  and  recurring  theme  the  meeting  between  the  novice  and  some 
being,  spirit  or  guardian  belonging  to  the  supranormal  world.  The  novice 
meets  all  the  supranormal  beings  he  will  later  need  in  his  shamanizing, 
as  is  evident  from  what  the  guide  says:  “If  I  do  not  lead  you  to  see  (the  spirits), 
how  could  you  make  magic  for  the  insane?  If  you  find  the  spirit  of  madness, 
you  will  begin  to  shamanize,  initiating  (new)  shamans.  You  must  be  shown 
all  the  ways  of  diseases.”  In  the  vision  we  thus  find  the  shaman’s  supranormal 
counter-role  set.  With  the  assistance  of  the  guide  spirit  the  novice  actualizes 
one  supranormal  role  after  the  other,  placing  it  in  its  frame  in  the  topography 
of  the  other  world.  The  position  of  the  most  important  counter-role  of  the 
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vision  stage,  that  of  the  guide  spirit,  with  a  view  to  later  shamanizings  remains 
open  to  interpretation.  He  is  the  shaman’s  assistant  and  thus  belongs  to 
the  category  the  shaman’s  spirit-helpers.  The  guide  introduced  himself  as 
the  man  who  came  out  of  the  root  of  the  shamanic  tree,  the  tree  from  which  from 
ancient  times  the  holy  family  relics  have  been  made  and  from  which  shamans 
grow  (2).  From  this  same  tree  the  novice  is  later  destined  to  make  a  drum 
(4).  It  is  the  task  of  the  guide,  whom  the  novice  judges,  from  his  dress,  to 
be  the  spirit  of  the  first  and  the  melting  snow  (3),  to  teach  his  pupil  how  to 
move  about  in  the  other  world.  Later  he  is  no  longer  needed.  “Shamanizing, 
you  will  find  your  own  way,  by  yourself”  (16).  He  could  thus  be  characterized 
as  the  spirit  of  becoming  a  shaman,  in  which  case  he  would  only  be  one  of 
the  novice’s  counter-roles.  The  shaman  meets  his  spirit-helpers  proper  towards 
the  end  of  the  tour  he  makes  with  the  guide.  He  comes  to  a  tent  which  he 
suspects  might  be  his  own.  “I  think  it  was  mine.  To  me,  it  seemed  a  strange 
one,  not  my  own”  (15).  The  tent  scene  contains  the  death  and  rebirth  motif.23 
In  the  form  of  a  skeleton  the  shaman  enters  a  tent  in  which  “the  master  of 
the  earth,  the  spirit  of  the  shamans”  beats  his  skeleton  on  an  anvil,  and  he 
thus  becomes  his  origin,  i.e.  the  novice  is  reborn  as  a  shaman.  We  find  what 
is  perhaps  a  fuller  version  of  this  in  another  initiatory  vision  of  a  Nganasan 
Samoyed  recorded  by  Popov: 

“Then  the  candidate  came  to  a  desert  and  saw  a  distant  mountain.  After 
three  days’  travel  he  reached  it,  and  entered  an  opening,  and  came  upon 
a  naked  man  working  a  bellows.  On  the  fire  was  a  caldron  ’as  big  as  half 
the  earth’.  The  naked  man  saw  him  and  caught  him  with  a  huge  pair  of 
tongs.  The  novice  had  time  to  think,  ’I  am  dead!’  The  man  cut  off  his  head, 
chooped  his  body  into  bits,  and  put  everything  in  the  caldron.  There  he  boiled 
his  body  for  three  years.  There  were  also  three  anvils,  and  the  naked  man 
forged  the  candidate’s  head  on  the  third,  which  was  the  one  on  which  the 
best  shamans  were  forged.  Then  he  threw  the  head  into  one  of  three  pots 
that  stood  there,  the  one  in  which  the  water  was  the  coldest.  He  now  revealed 
to  the  candidate  that,  when  he  was  called  to  cure  someone,  if  the  water  in 
the  ritual  pot  was  very  hot,  it  would  be  useless  to  shamanize,  for  the  man 
was  already  lost;  if  the  water  was  warm,  he  was  sick  but  would  recover; 
cold  water  denoted  a  healthy  man. 

The  blacksmith  then  fished  the  candidate’s  bones  out  of  a  river,  in  which 
they  were  floating,  put  them  together,  and  covered  them  with  flesh  again. 
He  counted  them  and  told  him  that  he  had  three  too  many;  he  was  there¬ 
fore  to  procure  three  shaman’s  costumes.  He  forged  his  head  and  taught 
him  how  to  read  the  letters  that  are  inside  it.  He  changed  his  eyes;  and  that 
is  why,  when  he  shamanizes,  he  does  not  see  with  his  bodily  eyes  but  with 
these  mystical  eyes.  He  pierced  his  ears,  making  him  able  to  understand 
the  language  of  plants.  Then  the  candidate  found  himself  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  and  finally  he  woke  in  the  yurt,  among  his  family.  Now  he 
can  sing  and  shamanize  indefinitely,  without  ever  growing  tired.”24 
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This  is  the  central  scene  of  the  novice’s  visions:  this  is  the  initiation  by 
the  spirits,  during  which  the  novice’s  former  ego  is  destroyed  and  he  is  reborn 
in  both  body  and  mind.  Thereafter  his  eyes  can  see  and  his  ears  hear  things 
hidden  to  normal  people.  One  point  of  interest  in  Sereptie’s  vision  is  the 
idea  that  the  sparks  that  fly  as  his  skeleton  is  forged  are  in  fact  his  bird-form 
spirit-helpers.  Thus  the  spirit-helpers  link  up  with  the  rebirth  theme.  We  also 
see  that  the  shaman  later  hung  the  images  of  these  bird-form  spirits  on  the 
back  of  his  caftan. 

At  the  end  of  the  round  the  guide  spirit  says  to  the  novice,  “I  have  led 
you  to  all  the  origins  and  ways  of  diseases”  (16).  Apart  from  the  spirit-helper 
the  disease  demons  constituted  the  most  important  of  the  shaman’s  supranormal 
counter-roles.  In  order  to  be  able  to  cure  people  he  had  to  know  where  they 
resided  and  how  they  acted.  During  the  vision  the  various  causes  of  disease 
are  itemized.  First  the  novice  visits  the  tent  of  the  spirits  causing  madness 
(7),  then  he  comes  to  a  tent  in  which  the  Tungus  and  Dolgan  spirits  reside 
and  to  whom  he  may  later  turn  in  curing  stomach  diseases,  headaches  and 
epidemics  (8).  Last  of  all,  before  the  end  of  the  tour,  the  guide  takes  the 
shaman  to  the  tent  of  the  ’big  disease’,  measles  (17),  who  like  her  sister,  a 
spirit  sending  a  fog  causing  disease,  is  so  dangerous  that  the  shaman  may 
not  go  anywhere  near  her.  To  the  deities  and  spirits  connected  with  Nature 
the  shaman  may  turn  in  guaranteeing  a  successful  catch  for  his  tribe.  During 
the  stages  of  his  journey  the  novice  actualizes  the  following  roles  from  this 
sphere:  the  Mistress  of  the  earth  (18),  the  Mistress  of  water  (19),  the  spirit 
showing  where  to  find  game  and  fish  in  lean  years  (11),  the  mother  of  the 
wild  reindeer  (12),  and  the  master  spirit  of  the  wild  reindeer  stags  (12).  The 
shaman  also  meets  a  spirit  important  during  birth:  the  spirit  of  the  after¬ 
birth  (10)  and  the  spirit  protecting  the  newborn  baby  (19).  Judging  from 
this  the  Nganasans  also  appealed  to  the  shaman  for  help  during  a  birth. 

In  some  cases  the  supranormal  role  is  merely  mentioned,  but  most  often 
the  field  of  action  of  the  occupant  of  the  role  is  also  explained  in  the  vision, 
i.e.  the  types  of  cases  in  which  the  shaman  should  turn  to  the  spirit  in  question. 
For  example,  in  acquiring  the  various  parts  of  his  costume  he  must  ask  several 
spirits  for  permission  (12  and  15).  The  guide  also  advises  him  how  to  appeal 
to  different  spirits,  how  various  counter-roles  should  be  actualized.  In  calling  his 
bird-form  spirit-helpers  the  sHaman  must  imitate  their  sounds  (15).  In  curing 
the  most  terrifying  of  diseases,  measles,  he  may  not  curse  but  implore  (17). 
Tungus  and  Dolgan  spirits  must  be  enchanted  in  their  own  language  (8). 

The  range  of  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin’s  supranormal  counter-roles  reveals 
the  types  of  task  he  was  as  a  shaman  able  to  perform.  In  practising  shamanizing 
he  had  to  be  able  to  heal  diseases  sent  by  various  demons  and  be  able  to 
return  the  lost  soul  of  the  patient,  to  be  able  to  guarantee  the  survival  of 
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the  tribe  during  periods  of' hunger  with  his  knowledge  of  the  origins  of  various 
spirits  of  the  game,  to  assist  in  difficult  births  and  to  direct  the  ’feast  of  the 
clean  tent’.25 

To  be  able  to  operate  in  the  other  world  the  shaman  must  be  familiar 
with  its  topography  and  the  roads  crossing  it.  The  guide  repeatedly  impresses 
on  the  novice  the  importance  of  knowing  the  roads  and  paths  of  various  spiiit 
beings.  The  reference  to  the  way  of  another  shaman,  which  the  shaman 
may  not  use,  is  interesting  (12).  Every  shaman  would  thus  have  his  own  ways, 
which  he  followed  from  landmarks.  The  tents  of  various  spirit  beings  act 
in  themselves  as  signposts,  for  they  are  all  different,  and  special  attention  is 
drawn  in  the  vision  to  their  outer  form  and  the  associated  symbolism.  By 
descending  through  a  hole  in  the  earth  the  shaman  comes  to  a  river  flowing 
in  opposite  directions,  illustrating  the  symbolism  of  death  and  birth  (4). 
The  confluence  of  these  streams  is  the  beginning  of  the  shaman’s  way,  and 
to  this  confluence  he  also  returns  after  his  journey.  The  novice  also  states 
that  the  ’birth’  of  his  shamanship  is  at  the  point  where  the  streams  meet. 
The  guide  advises  the  novice  as  he  later  prepares  by  shamanizing  for  a  journey 
to  the  underworld,  telling  him  to  remember  this  particular  point.  “You 
will  implore  the  place  of  confluence  of  these  streams.  When  you  submerge 
you  will  return  swimming  in  the  southern  flow.” 

In  mapping  out  in  detail  the  terrain  seen  in  his  vision  the  shaman  at  the 
same  time  creates  a  picture  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  world  and  its 
phenomena.  The  overall  picture  is  not  clear,  composed  rather  of  references 
made  here  and  there.  For  example:  “These  bars  are  the  borderline  between  two 
daybreaks,  the  backbone  of  the  firmament.  The  northern  bar  is  the  beginning 
of  the  polar  light,  the  southern  one  —  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  of  dawns”  (6). 
“Originally,  seven  earths  were  created  and  it  is  through  the  spirits  of  these 
seven  earths  that  (men)  lose  their  minds”  (7).  On  the  other  hand  the  story 
contains  versions  rich  in  detail  of  the  cosmic  themes.  Alongside  Sereptie 
Dyaruoskin’s  vision  explaining  the  origin  of  the  plants  and  animals  (19) 
we  may  place  another  account  on  the  same  subject  by  another  Nganasan 
shaman : 

“Still  preceded  by  his  guides,  the  candidate  then  came  to  the  Land  of 
the  Shamanesses,  who  strengthened  his  throat  and  his  voice.  He  was  then 
carried  to  the  shores  of  the  Nine  Seas.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  them  was  an 
island,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  island  a  young  birch  tree  rose  to  the  sky. 
It  was  the  Tree  of  the  Lord  of  the  Earth.  Beside  it  grew  nine  herbs,  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  all  the  plants  on  earth.  The  tree  was  surrounded  by  seas,  and  in 
each  of  these  swam  a  species  of  bird  with  its  young.  There  were  several  kinds 
of  ducks,  a  swan,  and  a  sparrow-hawk.  The  candidate  visited  all  these  seas; 
some  of  them  were  salt,  others,  so  hot  he  could  not  go  near  the  shore.  After 
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visiting  the  seas,  the  candidate  raised  his  head  and,  in  the  top  of  the  tree, 
saw  men  of  various  nations:  Tavgi,  Samoyed,  Russians,  Dolgan,  Yakut,  and 
Tungus.  He  heard  voices’  It  has  been  decided  that  you  shall  have  a  drum 
(that  is,  the  body  of  a  dum:)  from  the  branches  of  this  tree.’  He  began  to 
fly  with  the  birds  of  the  seas.  As  he  left  the  shore,  the  Lord  of  the  Tree  called 
to  him:  My  branch  has  just  fallen;  take  it  and  make  a  drum  of  it  that  will 
serve  you  all  your  life.’  The  branch  had  three  forks,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Tree 
bade  him  make  three  drums  from  it,  to  be  kept  by  three  women,  each  drum 
being  for  a  special  ceremony  - —  the  first  for  shamanizing  women  in  childbirth, 
the  second  for  curing  the  sick,  the  third  for  finding  men  lost  in  the  snow.”26 


Comparing  this  with  Sereptie’s  vision  we  see  that  although  both  visions 
are  constructed  from  traditional  material  (the  cosmic  mountain,  the  cosmic 
tree,  the  Lord  of  the  Earth,  the  Mistress  of  the  Earth,  the  origin  of  7 — 9  plants, 
the  cosmic  seas),  they  are  very  different.  For  example,  the  tree  from  which 
the  other  Nganasan  shaman  makes  his  drum  does  appear  in  Sereptie  Dya- 
ruoskin,  but  in  a  different  connection  (2,4).  By  means  of  the  symbolic  sights 
of  the  visions  the  shaman  also  explains  the  origin  or  ’birth’  of  many  customs 
and  ritual  practices.  The  weak  fire,  for  example,  in  the  tent  of  the  spirit  of  the 
afterbirth  is  explained  thus:  “Human  beings  are  purified  after  birth  by 
being  fumigated  with  fire.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  purifying  fire”  (10).  An 
explanation  is  also  given  in  the  vision  for  why  the  newborn  baby  is  smeared 
with  grease  and  why  the  house  spirits  (kuojka)  are  fed  by  throwing  grease 
into  the  fire  (11).  The  shamanic  practices  and  ritual  attributes  are  naturally 
covered  in  most  detail. 


17.4.  Succession  of  the  shaman  initiate’’ s  status  in  the  light  of  Samoyed  examples. 
The  significance  of  the  initiatory  vision  as  an  inherent  part  of  shamanism 
cannot  be  assessed  until  the  vision  has  been  placed  in  its  right  context  in 
the  process  leading  to  the  final  change  of  status  of  the  shaman  elect.  The 
act  of  becoming  a  shaman  is  by  nature  a  vocation  initiation26  and  further 
requires  the  assimilation  of  extensive  professional  knowledge  and  a  drumming 
and  singing  technique  difficult  to  acquire.  Thus  it  is  understandable  that 
it  is  more  complex  than  the  more  common  transfers  in  the  community, 
such  as  age  group  initiations,  and  constitutes  a  process  that  often  takes  years. 
Instead  of  a  simple  change  in  status  the  shaman’s  initiation  period  seems  to 
be  more  of  a  stagewise  succession  of  status  made  up  of  initiation  phases  of 
varying  degrees  and  in  which  the  transfers  are  manifest  as  casual  and  ritual 
contacts  with  the  supranormal.  Relatively  extensive  information  has  been 
recorded  on  the  initiation  stage  of  the  shaman  among  various  Samoyed 
tribes.  Of  special  merit  in  this  respect  are  the  collections  of  T.  Lehtisalo, 
A.  A.  Popov  and  E.  D.  Prokof’yeva.  On  the  other  hand  the  facts  are  to  a 
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certain  extent  random,  so  that  holistic  examination  of  the  process  of  becoming 
a  shaman  in  any  specific  Samoyed  group  is  impossible.  I  shall  here  attempt, 
on  the  basis  of  the  material  available,  to  outline  the  typical  stages  in  the 
initiation  process.  The  model  may  not  as  such  apply  to  the  experiences  of 
any  one  shaman,  but  may  provide  an  indication  to  anyone  struggling  to 
place  individual  facts  in  context.  In  studying  it  the  reader  must  also  bear 
in  mind  the  differences  appearing  in  the  shamanic  tradition  of  the  ethnic 
groups  representing  the  Samoyeds,  such  as  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
shaman’s  attributes,  which  may  vary  greatly,  the  specific  features  of  belief 
systems,  etc. 

Before  describing  the  course  of  the  initiation  stage,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  look  at  the  types  of  shaman  among  the  Samoyeds.  In  his  article  “The 
Classification  of  Samoyed  Shamans”  Peter  Hajdu  has,  by  analysing  the 
terms  for  shamans  familiar  among  the  Samoyed  tribes,  tried  to  construct 
a  picture  of  the  spheres  of  shamans  of  various  degrees.  According  to  him 
the  Ennish  sorcerers  fall  most  clearly  into  three  categories.  “The  threefold 
classification  of  shamans  can  be  made  out  most  clearly  among  the  Enets, 
where  the  highest  category  was  represented  by  the  so-called  budtode,  who 
communicated  with  spirits  dwelling  in  heaven  (he  had  a  special  shaman’s 
costume,  drum  and  staff).  In  the  language  of  the  Enets  the  shaman  of  the 
middle  grade  was  called  d’ano;  he  protected  men  from  evil  spirits  (he  had  a 
drum  only).  In  the  last  category  belonged  the  sawode,  who  had  neither  a 
shaman’s  costume  nor  a  drum,  and  who  had  the  duty  of  communicating 
with  the  dead  and  officiating  at  funeral  cermonies.”28  In  speaking  of  Sel’kup 
shamanism  Donner  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  a  shaman  proper  and 
a  sorcerer  engaged  in  prophesy  and  private  magic.29  A  true  shaman  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Donner,  “a  mediator  between  man  and  the  spirit  world  by  divine 
calling,  and  among  the  Selkup  he  is  always  a  man”.30  Since  the  command 
of  a  given  technique  of  ecstasy  and  the  contacting  of  the  spirit  world  by 
means  of  it  are  regarded  as  decisive  criteria  of  shamanizing,  the  picture  of  the 
grades  and  spheres  of  the  Samoyed  shaman  is  clear.  The  sawode  sorcerers 
of  the  Entsy,  likewise  seers,  are  then  excluded  from  shamanism.  Although 
we  do  indeed  find  great  shamans  highly  advanced  in  their  skills  side  by 
side  with  less  experienced  and  less  skilled  ones,  it  seems  impossible  to  speak 
of  any  clear  division  into  different  categories.  Prokof’yeva’s  observations, 
for  example,  on  the  novice  stage  of  the  Sel’kup  shamans,  show  that  the  can¬ 
didate’s  skills  increase  during  his  training,  so  that  even  before  attaining 
his  final  marks  of  esteem  he  may  already  appear  as  a  shaman.  Thus  we  may 
surmise  that  shamanism  proper  was,  among  the  Samoyeds,  relatively  uniform 
in  its  confines,  i.e.  the  teaching  stage  and  the  recognition  as  shaman  followed 
traditional  formulae,  and  only  the  skill  of  the  teacher  and  the  personal  qualifi- 
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cations  of  the  pupil  predestined  the  novice  for  a  given  grade  in  his  subsequent 
activities  as  shaman. 

The  question  of  who  in  a  Samoyed  community  held  the  prerequisites 
for  developing  into  a  shaman  is  given  much  the  same  answer  by  most  sources.31 
Heredity  played  the  chief  role;  a  youth  with  shamans  in  his  family  had 
greater  chances  than  normal  of  developing  into  a  shaman,  though  anyone 
“who  began  to  see  spirits”  could  achieve  this  status.  The  handing  down  of 
shamanism  within  a  family  is  perhaps  not  merely  bound  to  the  inheritence 
of  a  certain  nervous  constitution  but  rather  to  the  process  of  upbringing  and 
socializing:  the  family  was  for  the  young  man  a  natural  shaman  school. 
The  father  and  two  of  the  brothers  of  Gan’kka,  the  sorcerer  met  by  Lehti- 
salo,  were  shamans,  and  his  underage  son  acted  as  his  assistant  during  seances, 
presumably  thus  preparing  to  follow  in  his  father’s  steps.32  Chains  of  shamans 
such  as  this,  continuing  from  one  generation  to  another,  were  sometimes 
very  long.  On  the  River  Ket,  for  example,  Donner  met  a  shaman  who  was 
the  seventh  occupant  of  the  status  in  direct  succession.33  Tradition  has  it 
that  it  could  be  decided  at  birth  who  had  the  right  properties.  Lehtisalo 
was  told  that  if  a  child  was  born  covered  in  amnion  he  would  become  a 
great  shaman.  If  only  the  child’s  head  was  covered  he  was  destined  to  become 
a  less  important  sage.34  The  most  important  preliminary  signs  of  a  potential 
initiate  in  a  normal  member  of  the  community  were,  however,  a  nervous 
tendency  appearing  as  the  shaman’s  sickness  and  a  capacity  for  visions  and 
auditions  interpreted  as  supranormal.  Islavin,  for  example,  in  his  work 
published  in  1847,  says  that  anyone  could  become  a  shaman  so  long  as  the 
tadepcu  (the  shaman’s  spirit-helper)  appeared  to  him,  after  which  a  person 
experiencing  such  a  calling  would  turn  to  an  experienced  shaman  to  learn  the 
skill  under  his  direction.35  The  story  of  Savone,  an  Ennish  shaman  belonging 
to  the  Bay  group,  well  backs  up  Islavin’s  claim: 

“Once,  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  she  went  with  some  of  her  girlfriends 
into  the  forest  to  pick  cloudberries.  While  picking  the  berries,  Savone  became 
somewhat  separated  from  her  friends.  And  there  Varuchi  (Barochi,  the  forest 
spiritmonster)  fell  upon  her.  She  lost  consciousness.  Several  days  later  (ac¬ 
cording  to  her,  a  month),  her  kin  found  her  in  the  forest,  naked.  How  she 
lived  and  nourished  herself  all  this  time  she  did  not  know;  she  remembered 
nothing.  She  said  that  she  "lived  with  Varuchi  in  his  forest  dwelling.  After 
some  time  she  gave  birth  to  an  infant-monster  (supposedly  fathered  by  Va¬ 
ruchi).  The  child  was  stillborn.  After  delivery  Savone  was  in  torment  for 
a  long  time,  and  acted  as  one  demented.  She  was  treated  by  Enets  shamans 
but  to  no  avail.  Then  she  appealed  to  the  celebrated  Ket  shaman  of  that 
time,  Sessak  from  Kureyka.  He  (apparently  helped  her  and)  also  taught 
her  to  shamanize  ’a  little’,  as  she  put  it.  Apparently,  the  Ket  shaman  was 
her  teacher,  leading  her  through  the  initiation  rites.  However,  her  marked 
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nervous  condition  did  not  disappear  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Savone  began 
to  practise  shamanism.  She  did  not  want  to  be  a  shaman ;  she  hoped  to  recover. 
But  then  she  became  reconciled  with  her  fate  and  accepted  the  hereditary 
shamanistic  calling  of  her  mother  (her  mother  was  also  a  shaman)/’36 


In  Savone’s  case  the  preliminary  sign  transferring  this  girl  of  hereditary 
shamanic  calling  to  the  status  of  a  potential  initiate  were  a  spirit  vision  and 
an  illness  taking  place  in  the  forest.  These  same  symptoms  showed  that  the 
future  candidate  was  different  from  her  friends,  placing  her  apart  from  her 
age  group,  so  that  the  period  preceding  election  as  an  initiate  could,  in  the 
language  of  ’rites  of  passage’  theory,  be  called  the  separation  stage.  Savone’s 
getting  lost  and  her  experience  of  the  preliminary  visions  all  alone  on  the 
tundra  were  not  exceptional.  In  fact  they  tended  to  be  common  in  the  reports 
of  candidate  election.37  The  separation  stage  was  thus  concretized  as  a  factual 
isolation  from  the  everyday  life  of  the  community.  The  apprenticeship  with 
some  older,  experienced  shaman  meant,  in  the  case  of  an  exceptional  young 
girl  or  boy,  a  second  transfer  of  status,  for  he  or  she  transferred  from  being 
a  potential  initiate  to  being  an  initiate.  According  to  shamanic  tradition  the 
election  as  initiate  is  supranormally  guided,  for  the  preliminary  visions 
demonstrate  that  the  spirits  already  consider  the  subject  suitable  as  a  shaman. 
In  writing  off  her  own  apprenticeship  in  one  brief  mention  Savone  likewise 
observes  the  orthodox  shamanic  line.  As  the  spirits  were  regarded  as  the 
shaman’s  real  teachers,  it  is  natural  that  people  were  not  always  very  willing 
to  speak  of  profane  teaching.  A  person  with  a  command  of  the  shamanic 
tradition  was  necessary  to  interpret  the  spirits’  will38,  and  this  general  custom 
was  somewhat  laborious  to  internalize.  Thus  the  approval  of  an  initiate  and 
the  guiding  of  the  initiate’s  experiences  in  the  right  direction  were  under 
the  strict  control  of  the  institution  and  its  representative,  an  old,  experienced 
shaman.  Lehtisalo  says  that  a  future  shaman  had  visions,  sang  in  his  sleep, 
and  during  his  nights  in  the  forest  various  spirits  appeared  before  him  (cf. 
the  isolation  and  preliminary  visions  of  the  separation  stage).  At  around  the 
age  of  twenty  the  beginner  was  apprenticed  to  an  old  shaman.  According 
to  the  Obdorsk  witch  Raikka  the  older  shaman  taught  the  novice  in  sacred 
places  to  beat  the  drum  and  to  sing  the  magic  songs.39  On  the  subject  of 
how  the  teaching  was  arranged  we  have  a  couple  of  illuminating  reports. 
An  initiate  unsuccessful  in  his  apprenticeship  told  Castren  as  follows:  As  a 
youth  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shaman,  because  there  had  been 
outstanding  shamans  in  his  family.  His  teachers  were  two  older  shamans. 
They  bound  his  eyes,  gave  him  a  drum  and  ordered  him  to  beat  it.  At  a 
seance  one  of  the  shamans  hit  the  novice  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  the  other 
beat  upon  his  back.  This  continued  for  a  moment,  after  which  a  crowd  of 
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tadebtsjo  entered  the  pupil’s  field  of  vision,  dancing  on  his  hands  and  feet. 
The  vision  frightened  the  boy  so  much  that  he  fled  to  the  Orthodox  priest 
and  had  himself  baptized.40  Tret’yakov  says  that  the  system  for  gaining  an 
insight  into  shamanism  is  that  the  novice  seats  himself  facing  west  while 
his  teacher  appeals  to  the  spirits  to  become  his  assistants.  The  shaman  then 
sings  the  spirits  a  song,  which  the  beginner  has  to  repeat.41  The  novice  thus 
acts  in  the  same  way  as  an  assistant,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  more  advanced 
novices  assisted  shamans  also  at  seances  whose  function  was  not  instructional. 
I  shall  call  the  initiate  period  the  transition  stage,  for  its  features  correspond 
to  the  state  named  by  van  Gennep42  and  Turner43  as  liminal.  During  the 
transition  stage  the  initiate  becomes  isolated  from  his  community  and  seeks 
contact  with  the  supranormal  world.  The  Nganasan  shaman  Duykhadin 
reports  that  during  this  stage  he  learned  to  sing  the  shaman’s  songs,  wandered 
aimlessly,  and  now  and  then  had  fainting  fits.44  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  normal  functioning  of  the  community  an  initiate  such  as  this  is  useless 
and  unattached.  The  transition  stage  does,  however,  bear  a  decisive  signifi¬ 
cance  in  developing  the  shaman’s  professional  skill;  the  transfer  of  tradition 
and  above  all  its  internalization  in  visions  take  place  at  this  stage.  The  great 
visions  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  tradition  has  become  ingrained 
constitute  the  culmination  of  the  third  move  in  the  status  succession  of  the 
future  shaman  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  whole  process.  Their  significance 
in  the  process  of  becoming  a  shaman  is  so  decisive  that  we  may  speak  of 
an  ecstatic  initiation .45  The  initiate’s  role  set  in  the  early  phases  of  the  transition 
stage  differs  from  that  of  the  candidate  initiated  by  the  spirits,  so  that  unless 
he  immediately  gains  permission  to  acquire  his  requisites  and  become  a 
young  shaman,  he  is  during  the  transition  stage  regarded  as  holding  at  least 
two  statuses.  The  first  initiate  stage  is  characterized  by  active  study  of  the 
shamanic  tradition  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher,  and  a  striving  towards 
an  encountering  of  the  supranormal  in  visions  and  auditions.  This  encounter 
is  further  of  random  nature;  although  the  initiate,  instructed  by  his  teacher, 
repeatedly  calls  the  spirits,  he  does  not  command  the  ecstatic  rite  technique. 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  elements  of  the  initiatory  visions  is  the  journey 
to  the  underworld  made  by  the  shaman  alone,  with  no  spirit  to  guide  him. 
This  is  a  proof  of  maturity  and  professional  skill,  and  it  shows  that  the  can¬ 
didate,  initiated  by  the  spirits,  is  already  capable  of  shamanizing  independ¬ 
ently,  i.e.  has  the  necessary  technique  of  ecstasy.  The  encounter  with  the 
spirits  is  regular  and  ritual. 

Before  awaking  to  normal  state  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin  receives  a  promise 
from  the  spirits:  “If  you  become  a  shaman,  you  will  live  a  long  time”,  and 
the  advice  to  command  by  shamanizing  the  community’s  recognition  of 
the  change  in  status:  “When  you  get  to  your  own  tent,  speak  about  this 
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with  the  men,  not  sitting  like  this,  but  shamanizing,  because  you  are  a  shaman 
singing  with  the  throat  of  nine  diseases.”  Recognition  from  the  spirits  in 
the  form  of  ecstatic  initiation  is  thus  not  yet  sufficient  to  gain  the  status  of 
shaman;  the  initiate  still  has  to  win  the  approval  of  the  community.  Shaman 
Dyukhadin  told  Popov  that  after  the  spirits  had  cut  up  and  boiled  his  heart, 
i.e.  he  had  experienced  his  ecstatic  initiation,  he  practised  the  art  of  shaman¬ 
izing  for  several  years,  until  he  was  able  to  shamanize  even  for  long  periods 
without  tiring.  The  candidate  initiated  by  the  spirits  thus  concentrates  on 
perfecting  his  shamanic  training.  When  Dyukhadin  has  gained  excellent 
proficiency  in  the  practice  of  shamanizing  the  spirits  inform  him  in  a  dream 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  him  to  collect  his  requisites.  On  waking  he  told  his 
family  of  this,  and  they  believed  him,  and  gradually  he  began  to  receive 
invitations  to  various  types  of  shamanizing.  Proving  that  he  really  was  able 
to  cure  the  sick,  he  was  found  to  be  capable  of  the  task,  and  he  was  able  to 
demand  the  skin  of  a  reindeer  described  on  the  basis  of  omens  as  the  material 
for  his  dress.  At  yearly  intervals,  as  he  progressed  and  thus  grew  higher  and 
higher  up  the  novice  scale,  he  received  a  dress,  gloves,  an  apron,  shoes,  and 
finally,  three  years  from  the  bestowing  of  the  first  marks  of  esteem,  a  drum.46 
On  commencing  test  shamanizings  and  taking  his  first  marks  of  esteem  into 
use  the  initiate  can  be  said  to  have  reached  the  fourth  status  transfer.  He 
becomes  a  young  shaman,  or  a  novice  shaman,  as  Prokof’yeva  says,  who  to  an 
increasing  extent  directs  his  role-taking  at  the  community.  The  period  from 
the  receipt  of  the  first  parts  of  his  dress  to  the  completion  of  his  attributes 
could  be  called  the  incorporation  stage,  for  during  this  time  the  young  shaman 
above  all  sounds  the  needs  and  expectations  of  the  community  and  tries 
to  satisfy  them.  The  approval  of  the  community  is  concretized  and  made 
public  as  visible  additions  to  the  shaman’s  attributes.  In  many  of  the  Samoyed 
tribes  the  shaman  himself  takes  no  part  in  making  these,  and  relatives  or 
neighbours  representing  the  community  make  them  for  him.47  One  basic 
element  of  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin’s  initiatory  visions  was  a  knowledge  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  attributes  and  the  precise  directions  concerning  their  ac¬ 
quisition.  On  the  basis  of  his  visions  we  may  form  a  picture  of  what  his  sha¬ 
man’s  dress  was  to  be  like.  The  dress  was  to  be  made  of  the  hide  of  a  wild 
reindeer,  possibly  the  hides  of  seven  reindeer,  it  had  leather  fringes,  copper 
discs  depicting  the  moon  and  the  sun,  metal  saw-toothed  pendants,  and 
metal  goose  figures  on  the  back.  In  acquiring  his  seat  hide,  drum,  and  the 
various  parts  of  his  dress  he  was  to  travel  to  the  appropriate  spirit  to  ask 
permission  and  any  necessary  directions.  In  other  words  he  was  to  shamanize 
every  time  he  added  to  his  attributes.  The  status  transfers  of  the  incorporation 
period  can  thus  be  regarded  as  manifest  by  rites,  during  which  the  novice 
gathers  information  as  to  what  the  devices  should  be  like,  and  on  their  com- 
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pletion  he  took  them  into  use.  Although,  according  to  Prokof’yeva,  there 
are  no  signs  among  the  Nentsy  or  Entsy  of  any  ceremonies  of  vivification,48 
there  are  measures  connected  with  their  initial  use  that  may  be  considered 
ritual.  The  garments  of  a  male  Enets  shaman  were  sewn  by  his  wife,  who 
then  had  to  have  a  “clean”  period.  On  completing  the  garments  his  wife 
hid  them  somewhere  near  the  tent,  where  the  novice  shaman  had  to  find 
them.  In  seeking  them  he  was  very  “worried”.  Were  he  to  fail  in  his  search, 
he  could  not  become  a  shaman.49  The  quantity  and  nature  of  the  shaman’s 
attributes  varied  considerably  from  one  Samoyed  tribe  to  another.  The 
complete  dress  of  the  Nganasans  and  Sel’kups  might  correspond  to  only  a 
simple  caftan  and  headdress  among  the  Nentsy.  Similarly  the  order  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  requisites  varied.  As  his  last  mark  of  esteem  the  Nganasan  shaman 
received  a  drum,  whereas  among  the  Sel’kups  this  was  one  of  the  first  objects, 
the  hat  and  staff  constituting  symbols  of  the  final  status  transfer.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  the  incorporation  stage  and  the  various  statuses  of  the  novice 
shaman  also  varied  considerably  in  different  tribes.  Prokofyeva’s  account  of 
how  an  Ennish  shaman  got  his  drum  also  throws  light  on  the  length  and 
importance  of  the  incorporation  stage  in  the  training  of  the  shaman  and  the 
position  of  the  representative  of  shamanism,  the  old  shaman,  as  supervisor 
of  the  training  during  this  period.  “The  shaman’s  first  drum  was  given  to 
him  seven  years  after  the  first  night  of  apprenticeship  (dedication).  It  differed 
from  the  drums  of  old  shamans  by  the  absence  of  the  iron  pendants  and  bells. 
Several  years  after  the  presentation  of  the  first  drum,  the  old-shaman-teacher 
tried  out  the  drum  of  his  student  and  usually  ordered  him  to  obtain  a  new 
drum  —  one  with  pendants.  After  ten  years  of  shamanizing  with  this  drum 
(or  with  one  obtained  at  the  direction  of  the  teacher),  after  he  attained  the 
title  of  “wise”,  “learned”,  the  (novice)  shaman  had  the  right  to  order  his 
own  drum  independently  without  the  direction  of  his  teacher.”50  Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  shaman’s  dress  or  the  order  in  which  it  was  procured,  the 
initiation  of  the  final  parts  constituted  the  end  of  a  long  apprenticeship, 
and  the  novice  shaman  took  on  the  status  of  a  full  shaman.  As  appears  from 
Prokof’yeva’s  statement,  his  development  further  continued  after  this,  and 
not  until  he  had  been  practising  for  ten  years  did  he  gain  the  title  of  “wise” 
or  “learned”  shaman. 

17.5.  Experience  model  of  ecstatic  initiation.  Although  the  old  shaman’s  teaching 
included  instruction  in  the  practical  side  of  shamanizing,  the  use  of  the 
drum  and  possibly  also  amanita51  the  main  content  nevertheless  comprised 
the  transfer  of  the  shamanic  view  of  the  world,  the  mythological  knowledge. 
We  can  conclude  from  the  accounts  reported  here  (see  p.  190)  that  this  know¬ 
ledge  was  in  part  at  least  passed  on  in  the  form  of  songs.  On  examining  the 
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song  collections  of  Samoyed  shamans52  we  see  that  some  of  the  songs  tell 
specifically  of  the  initiation  period.  On  the  other  hand  myths  telling  of  ancient 
shaman  initiates  have  also  been  found  among  the  Samoyeds.  The  forest 
Nentsy  Kalljaat  told  Lehtisalo  as  follows. 

“Near  Gods  Lake  lived  the  lame  ?/annuun-kurjuuts  Samoyed  mentioned 
earlier.  Once,  while  cutting  timber  in  the  forest,  he  felt  someone  tugging 
him  and  found  himself  on  the  back  of  the  sacred  minryy  bird,  who  thereupon 
rose  into  the  air  so  that  the  ground  was  barely  visible.  The  Samoyed  began 
to  speak:  “Why  are  you  carrying  me  away?  I  would  have  died  here,  and 
my  bones  would  have  remained  in  my  own  country.”  He  then  set  off  walking 
along  the  broad  back,  came  to  one  of  the  wings,  where  he  noticed  a  hole. 
He  thinks:  I  am  going  to  die  anyway,  I  would  sooner  climb  down  through 
the  hole.  He  crawled  into  the  hole  and  began  to  fall.  He  thinks:  I  am  sure  to 
break  all  my  bones  now,  and  it  will  be  like  falling  asleep.  On  waking  he 
moved  his  hands  and  feet,  he  felt  no  pain,  and  he  finds  himself  lying  unharmed 
on  the  ground.  He  got  up  and  began  to  go  in  the  direction  from  which  he 
thought  they  had  flown.  Thus  he  came  to  a  mountain  on  which  larches  were 
growing,  where  he  heard  what  sounded  like  an  axe.  Going  closer  to  see, he 
noticed  four  resin  trolls  collecting  resin.  They  shouted:  “Come  here!”  He  went. 
They  asked:  “Where  have  you  come  from?”  He  tells  of  his  adventure  and 
says  he  is  on  his  way  home.  They  said:  “Your  land  is  up  there,  this  is  our 
land,  we  live  here,  it  seems  you  have  fallen  too  far.”  Then  they  set  off  together 
for  their  tent,  which  was  made  of  larches  woven  together;  there  were  pots 
there  and  all  sorts  of  utensils,  just  like  in  a  tent.  The  resin  trolls  began  to 
play  by  cutting  their  bodies  from  top  to  bottom  into  two  parts  with  a  knife; 
thus  two  people  were  created,  who  after  a  time  again  combined  to  make  one. 
They  did  the  same  to  the  Samoyed,  who  felt  pain  only  in  his  nose.  In  the 
morning  he  went  on  again.  He  came  to  a  tent  made  of  interwoven  larches, 
where  seven  parnyy  lived.  They  began  to  play  by  snipping  pieces  off  their 
bodies  with  a  barbed  knife;  from  these  came  new  people,  who  after  a  time 
again  combined  to  make  one.  They  did  the  same  to  him.  The  next  morning 
he  went  on.  He  came  to  a  humble  cottage.  On  one  side  sat  an  old,  grey¬ 
haired  man,  on  the  other  were  seven  beds.  The  man  said:  “It  is  uncom¬ 
fortable  here,  sit  over  there  on  the  first  bed.”  The  Samoyed  sat  down,  but 
at  the  same  time  sank  as  if  into  a  pipe.  Up  above  he  could  just  make  out 
the  man’s  voice  saying:  “Guess  whose  bed  you  sat  on.”  The  Samoyed  pon¬ 
dered  :  “There  are  all  manner  of  diseases,  this  must  be  the  bed  of  some  disease.” 
“Right”,  said  the  man,  and  took  him  up,  then  sitting  him  on  the  next  bed, 
and  each  time  the  Samoyed  guessed  which  disease’s  bed  he  was  sitting  on. 
On  the  seventh  the  man  again  asked:  “Whose  bed  are  you  sitting  on?”  The 
Samoyed  thinks  he  has  already  listed  all  the  diseases,  and  does  not  know  what 
to  say.  After  the  man’s  third  question  he  said:  “I  do  not  know,  my  reason 
tells  me  nothing,  I  would  sooner  you  took  me  off  here.”  The  man  said:  “He 
he,  if  you  had  guessed,  you  would  never  have  had  to  die.  These  are  the  beds 
of  my  sons,  I  am  their  father.  You  did  not  remember  that  when  a  man  be¬ 
comes  old  his  breast  begins  to  decay,  now  my  seventh  son  will  later  eat  you.” 
He  pulled  the  Samoyed  up  who  made  to  go.  The  man  said :  “How  are  you  going 
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to  find  the  way,  you  poor  thing,  I  will  guide  you.”  He  took  the  man  to  a 
path  that  was  like  a  pipe ;  as  the  Samoyed  goes  along  there  are  earth  walls  on 
either  side.  Light  comes  from  above,  and  the  path  ends  at  the  Samoyed’s  tent, 
right  by  the  haehe  sled.  From  then  onwards  he  became  a  powerful  seer.”53 


In  repeating  the  shaman’s  songs  under  the  teacher’s  direction  or  listening 
to  the  myths  of  how  men  became  shamans,  the  novice  did  not  internalize 
only  the  rite  technique  and  knowledge  necessary  for  his  tasks ;  he  also  absorbed 
the  knowledge  of  how  a  man  becomes  a  shaman,  what  his  initiatory  visions 
should  be  like,  and  what  sort  of  scheme  they  should  fall  into.  Sereptie  Dya- 
ruoskin’s  initiatory  vision  was  constructed  as  follows.  The  initial  vision  (1) 
led  to  a  decisive  event,  the  falling  of  the  tree  (2),  when  the  novice  meets 
his  teacher  and  proceeds  to  the  vision  proper.  In  the  company  of  his  teacher 
the  novice  travels  to  the  supranormal  world  (3 — -4)  and  here  they  begin 
a  tour  that  could  be  compared  to  a  teaching  stage  (6 — 17).  The  guide  shows 
the  novice  all  the  ways  and  origins  of  the  diseases.  The  encounter  with  supra- 
noimal  beings  always  repeats  the  same  pattern:  the  guide  and  the  novice 
come  to  a  new  tent,  the  outward  features  of  which  are  described  in  detail, 
and  which,  like  the  objects  and  inhabitants  of  the  tent,  bear  unusual,  mytho¬ 
logical  significance.  This  symbolism  is  revealed  to  the  novice  along  a  repeated 
pattern.  The  novice  must  himself  guess  the  significance  of  what  he  sees,  and 
only  in  exceptional  cases  does  the  guide  give  an  explanation.  When  the 
novice,  accompanied  by  the  guide,  has  made  a  complete  tour  and  returned 
to  the  start  of  the  expedition,  the  second  stage  of  the  vision  (18 — 20),  the 
ordeal  by  fire  takes  place,  during  which  he  must  show  that  he  is  also  able 
to  find  his  own  way  in  the  supranormal  world.  To  begin  with  (18)  the  guide 
is  still  there,  though  passive,  but  later  the  novice  continues  his  journey  alone. 
The  vision  thus  also  reflects  the  mental  ripeness  of  the  novice  to  become  a 
shaman  capable  of  independent  action.  In  the  last  stage  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin 
says:  “There  was  nobody  near  me,  but  I  found  it  out  myself”,  and  the  moment 
he  awakes  he  hears  a  voice  saying:  “If  you  become  a  shaman,  you  will  live 
a  long  time”.  His  fate  has  been  reinforced,  he  has  got  through  his  test.  If 
we  compare  the  vision  of  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin  with  other  reports  of  visions 
or  songs  telling  of  the  initiation  period  recorded  among  Samoyed  tribes,  we 
see  that  the  pattern  of  the  visions  is  roughly  the  same,  in  other  words  tra¬ 
ditional,54  and  that  the  motifs  of  the  visions  are  repeated  in  the  songs  performed 
while  shamanizing.  Dyaruoskin’s  personal  experience,  a  vision  of  a  journey 
in  the  other  world,  is  surprisingly  similar  to  the  forest  Nentsy  myth  quoted 
above  in  outline.  The  main  themes  of  the  proceedings  are  uniform:  1)  the 
initiate  cutting  timber  meets  a  supranormal  being  in  the  forest,  2)  he  descends 
to  the  lower  world  through  a  hole,  3)  there  he  travels  from  tent  to  tent  en- 
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countering  various  spirits,  4)  the  appearance  of  the  tents  is  described  in 
detail,  5)  the  spirits  cut  themselves  and  the  initiate,  6)  the  initiate  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  diseases,  7)  he  must  himself  guess  which 
disease  demons  he  meets,  8)  at  last  one  of  the  spirits  acts  as  his  guide.  On 
the  other  hand  comparison  of  the  experiences  of  shamans  of  the  same  ethnic 
group  of  Samoyeds,  e.g.  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin  and  Dyukhadin,  shows  that 
although  the  structure  and  motifs  of  the  visions  are  broadly  similar,  they 
differ  greatly  in  their  detail,  such  as  the  number  and  nature  of  the  spirits. 
The  correct  approach  to  the  investigation  of  these  factors,  the  sum  of  in¬ 
dividualities  appearing  despite  the  common  basis  of  tradition,  would  be 
analysis  of  the  origin  process  of  the  shamanic  initiatory  vision.55  Since  from 
a  critical  point  of  view  the  material  available  is  insufficient  for  such  an  attempt 
I  shall  try  to  hypothesize  on  the  conditions  and  consequences  of  the  decisive 
experiences  of  the  transition  stage. 

The  points  of  departure  of  the  process  derive  from  a  striving  to  enter  into 
shamanism  and  be  selected  as  an  initiate  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  signs 
and  the  initiate’s  basic  motivation,  that  of  attaining  the  status  of  shaman. 
As  his  technique  of  ecstasy  developed  and  he  internalized  the  tradition,  the 
initiate  formed  in  his  mind  an  experience  model.  Without  realising  it  he  then 
sought  experiences  conforming  with  this  model  in  order  to  get  through  the 
vital  initiation,  and  some  random  stimulus  in  accordance  with  the  tradition 
then  actualized  this  model  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  vision.  The  form 
of  the  experience  model,  likewise  the  vision,  naturally  depended  on  the 
selections  regulated  by  the  initiate’s  personality.  It  was  the  job  of  the  initiate’s 
worldly  initiator,  the  old  shaman,  to  prevent  the  breaking  loose  of  the  essential 
ecstatic  capacities  in  too  individual  a  direction  and  to  channel  the  visions 
in  accordance  with  the  explanation  models  provided  by  tradition  and  serving 
the  community.  Thus  the  third  transfer  in  the  initiate’s  status  succession, 
manifest  as  visions  reflecting  ecstatic  initiation,  probably  included  a  dis¬ 
cussion  and  interpretation  stage,  as  the  result  of  which  the  representative 
of  the  community  controlling  the  change  in  status  might  approve  the  transfer.56 

What,  then,  should  the  initiatory  visions  be  like  to  lead  people  to  believe 
the  future  shaman  would  be  competent  in  his  task?  Examination  of  the 
content  of  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin’s  visions  showed  that  their  central  and  re¬ 
curring  elements  were  the  encountering  of  some  being,  spirit  or  guardian 
belonging  to  the  supranormal  world.  The  visions  thus  brought  out  his  supra- 
normal  counter-roles.  They  further  showed  the  spheres  of  these  role  occupants 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  shaman  made  contact  with  them  in  his  future 
operations,  i.e.  how  they  were  to  be  actualized.  The  visions  likewise  reflected 
the  shaman’s  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  its  phenomena  and 
registered  precisely  the  topography  of  the  supranormal  world  and  the  paths 
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crossing  it.  In  them  was  manifest  the  whole  scale  of  Sereptie  Dyaruoskin’s 
shamanic  knowledge  and  skill.  In  extracting  the  heart  of  the  shamanic  onto¬ 
logy  he  proves  he  has  internalized  the  tradition  completely  and  feels  that  in 
experience  he  has  been  approved  by  the  spirits:  the  spirits  destroy  his  former 
ego  and  turn  him  into  a  shaman.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  shamanic 
transfer  in  status  experienced  as  visions  contains  the  conventional  themes  of 
the  rites  of  passage:  detachment  from  the  former  role,  the  symbolism  of  death 
(the  initiate  travels  through  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  the  unknown, 
the  spirits  carve  up  his  body),  internalization  of  knowledge  in  accordance 
with  the  new  role  during  the  marginal  stage  (the  guide  spirit  introduces  the 
initiate  to  the  affairs  of  the  other  world)  and  association  with  the  new  role, 
the  symbolism  of  rebirth  (the  initiate  is  born  again  as  a  shaman,  he  carries 
out  his  first  act  in  the  new  role  in  travelling  to  the  underworld  alone).  The 
same  separation  —  transition  —  incorporation  idea  covers  the  entire  initiation 
process,  and  although  we  have  little  knowledge  of  the  ritual  status  transfers 
of  the  later  incorporation  stage,  we  can  assume  that  it  is  also  repeated  in 
these  rites. 


18.  SEANCE  OF  A  NENTSY  SHAMAN  IN  OBDORSK 

18. 1.  Background.  Prokof’yeva  mentions  that  the  duties  of  the  Nentsy  shaman 
comprised  treatment  of  the  sick,  prediction  of  the  future,  assistance  in  hunting 
and  fishing,  finding  of  lost  or  stolen  objects,  burials  and  farewells  to  the  soul 
of  a  dead  person.  Not  every  shaman  necessarily  had  command  over  the  full 
scale,  and  shamans  sometimes  specialized  in  certain  tasks  only.  Thus  sambana 
shamans  attended  burials  and  later  accompanied  the  soul  to  the  next  world.1 
The  Nentsy  shaman  was  a  professional  in  that  he  always  acted  for  a  fee 
(khaso)  varying  in  size  from  a  pair  of  mittens  or  deerskin  to  several  reindeer.2 
One  feature  of  the  shamanic  belief  system  in  the  19th  century  was  syncretism; 
in  1824  a  mission  church  was  established  among  the  Nentsy,  which  saw 
that  all  the  inhabitants  were  baptized,  the  images  of  the  spirits  were  burnt 
and  the  holy  places  were  destroyed.3  The  shamanism  of  the  Nentsy,  who 
inhabited  a  large  area  and  who  became  socially  isolated  at  a  very  early 
stage,  is  not  entirely  uniform.  For  example,  the  full  range  of  shaman’s  attributes 
such  as  existed  among  the  Nganasans  and  the  Entsy,  was  found  only  among 
the  eastern  Nentsy  in  the  19th  century.  The  only  mark  of  the  western  Nentsy 
shaman  was  a  certain  type  of  hat. 

In  1911 — 1912  T.  Lehtisalo  made  a  philological  research  trip  among  the 
Nentsy  of  North  Russia  and  Northwest  Siberia.  He  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  Obdorsk,  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  River  Ob,  from  there  journeying 
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to  the  estuaries  of  the  Tas  and  Pur  rivers,  and  returning  home  via  the  areas 
inhabited  by  the  Samoyeds  on  the  European  side.  In  1914  he  likewise  worked 
among  the  forest  Nentsy  of  the  Tobolsk  governmental  district.  In  addition 
to  his  linguistic  material  he  collected  information  on  the  religion  of  the  Sa¬ 
moyeds,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  published  the  work  “Entwurf  einer  Mytho- 
logie  der  Jurak-Samojeden”  (1924).  Lehtisalo  further  gained  a  deep  insight 
into  the  shamanic  tradition  of  the  Nentsy,  and  his  publication  “Juraksamojed- 
ische  Volksdichtung”  contained  much  shamanic  poetry  and  prose.  Lehtisalo 
also  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  the  shaman  in  practice,  and 
by  means  of  interviews  to  find  out  the  religious  concepts  hiding  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  seance.  For  in  Obdorsk  he  met  the  shaman  Gan’kka4  belonging 
to  the  Yamal  clan  and  “with  him  beat  the  drum  a  couple  of  times  in  the 
mud  hut  of  the  witch  Raikka”.  Gan’kka  invited  Lehtisalo  to  make  a  return 
visit,  promising  to  show  him  how  “the  magic  ceremonies  take  place  among 
the  Samoyeds”.  His  father  was  a  well-known  shaman  in  Yamal,  and  all 
three  sons  had  carried  on  the  tradition.  The  borthers  still  lived  in  Yamal, 
Gan’kka,  however,  on  the  River  Ob,  about  7  verst  from  Obdorsk. 


18.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process5 

Wir  kamen  in  der  Abenddammerung  beim  Zelte  Ganjkkas  an.  Sofort  ging 
es  an  die  Vorbereitungen  zu  dem  Schauspiel. 

IB:  Die  Trommel  und  die  Fiisse  des  Gehilfen  des  Zauberers  wurden  mit 
Bibergeilrauch  “gereinigt”. 

1C:  Ganjkka  legte  als  Sitzunterlage  ein  Renntierfell  an  der  heilig  gehaltenen 
Stelle  hinten  im  Zelte  auf  den  Boden  nieder,  vor  sich  setzte  er  eine  Truhe 
und  auf  deren  Deckel  den  ngytterma  seines  verstorbenen  Vaters,  eines  Zau¬ 
berers  namens  Meetsja,  und  eine  weibliche  Puppe,  die  der  Gottesmutter, 
der  ein  Rubel  als  Opfer  dargebracht  wurde.  Ferner  legte  er  Klingeln  vor 
sich  hin,  mit  denen  er  bei  dem  Eintreffen  der  Geister  klingelte.  Damit  ihm 
die  taadjebtsjo's  gewogen  seien,  bat  er  mich,  auf  der  Truhe  14  Funfkopeken- 
stiicke  niederzulegen.  Hinter  die  Zeltstange  hangte  er  in  gleicher  Hohe  mit 
seinem  Kopfe  nach  hinten  das  Fell  eines  weissen  Hasen,  seiner  ersten  Beute, 
auf,  das  dem  Weiber-Geist  von  Kazym  geweiht  war.  Hinter  sich  an  die 
Zeltstangen  band  er  einen  Tuchvorhang,  in  dem  die  Samojeden  im  Sommer 
zur  Zeit  der  Miicken  schlafen.  Auf  dem  Kopfe  hatte  er  eine  Miitze  aus  blauem 
Tuch,  auf  die  ein  Kreuzzeichen  genaht  war  (Ganjkka  hatte  sich  taufen  lassen) 
und  an  deren  Hinterrand  ein  grosses  weisses  Tuch  befestigt  war,  das  also 
nicht  als  Gesichtsschleier  diente.  Sollte  wohl  eine  solche  Zauberermiitze 
ganz  und  gar  auf  das  Konto  des  erfinderischen  Ganjkka  zu  setzen  sein? 

IT:  Bei  der  Tiir  spannte  Ganjkka  eine  Hermelinfalle  auf  und  schoss  mit 
einem  grossen  Bogen  hinten  vom  Zelte  den  Pfeil  in  der  Weise  durch  das 
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Feuer,  dass  das  Fanggerat  losging  und  der  Pfeil  zur  Turoffnung  hinausflog. 
Dann  nahm  er  sieben  Pfeile  und  denselben  Bogen  und  zielte  nach  der  haehe- 
Lade,  schoss  aber  nicht;  darauf  wandte  er  sich  uns  drei  Zuschauern  zu  mit 
den  Worten:  “Von  den  dreien  muss  einer  getotet  werden!  und  zielte  nach 
meinem  Sprachmeister,  der  den  Bogen  zur  Seite  schob.  Danach  richtete 
Ganjkka  den  Bogen  nach  der  Rauchoffnung  und  schoss  den  Pfeil  nach  der 
jzVmn-Stange  empor.  Ganjkka  erzahlte  spater,  dass  er  darum  so  geschossen 
habe,  weil  er  vor  sieben  Jahren,  als  er  mit  den  Donnern  gereist  sei  und  auch 
den  alten  Mikkulai  besucht  habe,  bei  der  Heimkehr,  wie  er  zur  Rauchoffnung 
hereinkam,  von  seinen  Angehorigen,  die  ihn  fiir  einen  eindringenden  bosen 
Geist  hielten,  beinahe  erschossen  worden  sei.  Da  sie  ihn  nicht  toten  konnten, 
nahmen  sie  ein  Hermelinfell  vor,  damit  dieses  den  Ankommling  erkenne. 
Aber  dies  erkannte  ihn  mcht,  sondern  Ganjkkas  Geister  schossen  es.  Da  die 
Geister  damals  das  Hermelinfell  schossen,  muss  er  jetzt  etwas  schiessen. 

Ich  kann  nicht  sagen,  ob  solche  Kunststucke  bei  den  Samojeden-zauberern 
allgemein  in  Gebrauch  sind  und  ob  die  von  Ganjkka  dafiir  gegebene  Er- 
klarung  richtig  ist.  Eher  scheint  es  sich  hier  um  eine  Art  Bedrohung  der 
Geister  zu  handeln.  Auf  etwas  Ahnliches  weist  vielleicht  der  von  mir  am  Pur- 
Fluss  aufgezeichnete  Gesang,  den  ein  Zauberer  namens  Maljuu  aus  dem 
Stamme  tjoor  bei  der  Heilung  eines  Kranken  vorgetragen  hat.  Der  Anfang 
lautet: 


Der  Tjoor-Stier 
seinen  surgutischen 
grossen  Bogen 
in  die  vier  Zeltwinkel 
richtet  er  drohend. 

IB:  Nachdem  der  Gehilfe  die  Trommel  neben  dem  Feuer  gewarmt  hatte, 
wovon  sich  die  Haut  so  spannte,  dass  sie  beim  Schlagen  schauerlich  feierlich 
klingt, 

1C:  iiberreichte  er  sie  dem  Zauberer,  der,  auf  dem  Renntierfell  sitzend, 
die  sjaadai- Antlitze  auf  dem  Handgriff  kiisst,  sich  vorwarts  liber  die  Trommel 
verbeugt,  die  Augen  schliesst  und  auf  ein  Weilchen  in  Schlaf  zu  versinken 
scheint. 

2D:  Er  beginnt  leise  die  Trommel  zu  schlagen  und  pfeift,  um  die  taadjebtsjo 
herbeirufen,  und  alle  Anwesenden  schreien  gleichzeitig  mit  kraftiger  Stimme 
ho-oi,  ho-oi,  ho-oi\  Er  singt  leise  fiir  sich  unter  Trommelklang, 

2E:  bis  er  plotzlich  vernehmlich  zu  singen  beginnt,  wobei  sein  Gehilfe 
seine  undeutlichen  Worte  fiir  die  Anwesenden  wiederholt.  Er  sieht  in  einer 
Vision  die  Fahrten  seines  Schattengeistes,  der  die  Gestalt  eines  Renntierstieres 
hat,  in  anderen  Welten  und  singt  von  ihnen,  als  ob  er  selbst  dabei  ware, 
oder  er  sieht,  wie  Geister  zu  ihnen  kommen.  Die  Vortragsweise  ist  genau 
so  wie  die  des  Zauberers  in  Russisch-Lappland,  die  nach  GENETZ  “hochst 
monoton  war;  die  Stimme  hebt  und  senkt  sich  kaum  mehr  als  um  einen 
halben  Ton.  Jede  neue  Tonfolge  setzt  allemal  mit  hoherer  Stimme  ein. 
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Die  Worte  werden  so  undeutlich  ausgesprochen,  dass  man  von  ihnen  nicht 
mehr  unterscheiden  kann  als  vielleicht  ab  und  zu  den  Namen  irgend  eines 
Gottes.”  Die  Gesange  werden  jedoch  mit  grosser  Begeisterung  und  mit  ur- 
spriinglicher  Kraft  vorgetragen,  muss  doch  der  Zauberer  “rasen”,  um  sich 
vor  den  Geistern  in  vorteilhaftem  Lichte  zu  zeigen  und  seinen  Willen  zu 
Gehor  zu  bringen.  Bisweilen  klopft  er  sich  mit  dem  Schlegel  auf  den  Kopf 
und  erhebt  sich  sogar  mitunter  von  seinem  Sitze  und  macht  einige  einfachc 
Tanzschritte. 

2Q:  Nachdem  er  die  “Fahrt”  zurtickgelegt  hat,  schleudcrt  er  die  Trommel 
aus  der  Hand,  erwacht  aus  seiner  Verzuckung,  und  die  Anwesenden  rufen: 
tjii,  tjii,  tjii\  (Jawohl!). 

7T:  Nach  einer  Weile  verschwand  Ganjkka  hinter  dem  Vorhang,  und  der 
Gehilfe  hatte  die  Trommel,  der  diese  wortlos  unaufhorlich  schlug.  Lange 
Zeit  horte  man  nichts  vom  Zauberer,  dann  begann  er  leise  zu  jammern  und 
fur  sich  zu  singen,  aber  Worte  konnte  man  nicht  unterscheiden.  Als  er  hinter 
dem  Vorhang  hervortrat,  hatte  er  drei  Gefasse  in  der  Hand.  In  diese  Gefasse 
habe  er  sein  eigenes  Blut  fliessen  lassen  und  alle  Anwesenden  miissten  davon 
essen  oder  sich  doch  wenigstens  damit  bestreichen.  Von  dem  Blute,  von  dem 
er  nicht  sehr  viel  hatte  und  das  auch  noch  zum  Teil  geronnen  war,  ass  er 
selbst,  schmierte  dann  sieben  blutflecken  auf  sein  Gesicht  sowie  das  seines 
Gehilfcn,  seines  minderjahrigen  Sohnes  und  das  meinige. 

5E:  Die  Zauberlieder  wurden  abermals  fortgesetzt, 

5P:  bis  Ganjkka  “in  Ekstase  geriet”,  riicklings  auf  den  Boden  fiel,  wo  er 
lange  Zeit  unbeweglich  mit  offenen,  aufwarts  nach  einem  Punkt  stierenden 
Augen  liegen  blieb.  Der  Gehilfe  hatte  plotzlich  beim  Fallen  des  Zauberers 
die  Trommel  an  sich  gerissen  und  schlug  sie  leise  zu  Haupten  des  Zauberers. 
Jetzt  hatte  also  der  Odem  den  Zauberer  verlassen  (denn  nur  Tote  diirfen 
nach  samojedischen  Sitten  auf  dem  Riicken  liegen)  und  war  zu  einem  grossen 
Geist  gegangen ;  und  nach  ihrem  Glauben  kann  der  Odem  nicht  in  der  Korper 
zuriickkehren,  wenn  der  Gehilfe  nicht  die  Trommel  bei  dem  Ohr  des  Zauberers 
schlagt. 

5Q_,  5S:  Nach  dem  Aufstehen  erzahlte  Ganjkka,  dass  der  Geist  Jaumaal  einge- 
troffen  sei,  und  in  dessen  Gegenwart  sei  kein  anderer  Platz  fur  den  Zauberer 
heilig  genug  als  die  Zaubertrommel;  er  stellte  sich  auf  dieselbe,  indem  er 
begeistert  allein  sein  Lied  summte. 

7E:  Nachdem  Ganjkka  abermals  die  Trommel  geschlagen  und  Zauberlieder 
gesungen  hatte, 

7SX:  erklarte  er,  dass  er  bereit  sei,  sich  mit  dem  Messer  zu  schneiden,  bat 
mich  aber  zuerst  um  eine  Summe  Geldes;  denn  er  konnte  hierbei  sterben. 
Ganjkkas  Weib  hatte  mich  vor  der  Vorstellung  heimlich  gebeten,  dass  ich 
nicht  zugebe,  dass  sich  ihr  Mann  schneide.  Er  sei  hinterher  oft  wochenlang 
bettglagerig.  Daher  willigte  ich  nicht  in  Ganjkkas  Anerbieten.  Als  ich  spater 
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bat,  von  ihm  ein  Bi Id  nehmcn  zu  diirfen,  verschwand  er  auf  ein  Weilchen 
hinter  dem  Vorhang  und  als  er  hervorkam,  hatte  er  ein  Messer  unter  dem 
Arm,  sodass  es  von  der  Seite  den  Anschein  hatte,  als  ob,  er  es  in  die  Brust 
gestossen  habe.  Er  sass  sehr  selbstbewusst  und  wiirdevoll  da,  als  ich  ihn 
photographierte,  leider  diesmal  —  ohne  Platte. 


18.3.  Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  The  preparation  se¬ 
quence  to  the  shamanizing  event,  which  took  place  at  dusk,  begins  with  a 
cleansing  rite  (IB).  Fumigation,  and  especially  the  use  of  castor  smoke  in 
cleansing  rites,  e.g.  for  women  after  menstruation  and  giving  birth,  is  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Nentsy.6  In  this  case  the  function  of  the  fumigation  is  pre¬ 
sumably  also  the  protection  of  the  drum  and  the  assistant  from  the  harmful 
influence  of  the  spirits.7  We  can  say  that  the  cleansing  rite,  by  means  of 
which  Gan’kka  protected  his  underage  son  against  any  dangers  that  might 
befall  him  in  the  role  of  assistant,  also  acted  as  a  transition  stage  as  the  boy 
actualized  the  assistant’s  role. 

Gan’kka’s  transfer  to  the  role  of  shaman  (1C)  is  eventful.  He  first  takes 
out  his  cult  objects,  and  in  using  them  to  prepare  the  tent  for  the  shamanizing 
he  recalls  the  confines  of  his  supranormal  frame  of  reference.  Gan’kka’s 
performance  as  observed  by  Lehtisalo  was  only  in  the  nature  of  a  demon¬ 
stration,  which  thus  had  no  serious  function.  The  question  arises  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  cult  objects  used  are  tied  to  the  purpose  of  the  seance.  Does 
Gan’kka  have  quite  special  devices  for,  e.g.,  healing  the  sick  or  finding  a 
lost  deer,  or  are  the  confines  of  shamanizing  events  always  the  same?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  whole  functional  field  of  the  cult  objects 
and  the  preparatory  rites  described  in  the  account?  Although  it  may  be 
impossible  to  answer  these  questions  in  clear  terms,  a  few  background  facts 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  Gan’kka’s  seat  is  the  conventional 
reindeer  skin,  which  the  Nentsy  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  tent  regarded 
as  sacred.  In  front  of  his  seat  Gan’kka  placed  the  chest  in  which  he  kept 
the  cult  objects,  the  haehe- chest8  and  on  the  lid  he  put  fire  ngytterma  of  his 
dead  father,  a  doll  dressed  as  a  human  and  made  only  after  the  shaman’s 
death.  According  to  one  source  of  information  from  the  Kanin  Peninsula 
a  shaman  may,  after  preparing  a  doll  representing  his  dead  shamanfather, 
add  this  to  his  spirit-helpers.,9  It  would  thus  be  tempting  to  interpret  father 
Meetsya,  whose  ngytterma  Gan’kka  takes  out,  as  acting  as  his  son’s  spirit-helper; 
especially  since  the  soul  of  the  ancestral  shaman  is  in  many  parts  of  Siberia 
regarded  as  the  shaman’s  most  important  spirit-helper.  On  the  other  hand 
we  know  from  the  Taz  Bay  Nentsy  that  a  doll  such  as  this  was  fed  in  the 
family  of  the  dead  for  only  5 — 6  years,  after  which  it  was  lowered  in  its  little 
ngytterma  chest  into  the  shaman’s  grave.10  Every  Samoyed  household  had 
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idols  representing  household  deities  going  by  the  general  name  of  haehe.n 
An  unusually  shaped  stone  might  be  chosen  and  carried  into  the  tent  as  a 
haehe ;  lucky  is  the  man  who  finds  a  haehe  stone  that  can  be  interpreted  as  the 
figure  of  a  man.  The  haehe  might  be  dressed  in  rags  as  a  doll,  and  it  was  kept 
along  with  the  other  cult  objects  in  a  special  haehe  sled  in  the  sacred  back 
corner  of  the  tent.  According  to  Heinrich  Ufer  every  Nentsy  family  possessed 
both  a  male  and  a  female  household  deity.12  Thus  Gan’kka’s  female  idol  may 
be  interpreted  as  an  ordinary  household  deity,  the  function  of  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Castren  as  follows:  “Apart  from  Num  the  Samoyeds  also  worship 
their  household  deities,  fetishes  or  so-called  Hahe,  reveal  to  them  their  wishes 
and  needs,  ask  them  for  help  and  assistance  in  everything  they  do  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  a  successful  hunt.”13  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
Gan’kka’s  view  of  the  world  contains  Christian  influences,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  term  “Gottesmutter”  (Mother  of  God)  used  by  Lehtisalo  that  Gan’kka 
had  prepared  his  idol  in  the  Orthodox  image  of  the  Mother  of  God  he  had 
seen  in  Obdorsk  Church.  The  sacrificing  of  money  to  the  idol  also  follows 
the  Samoyeds’  custom  as  regards  icons.  Lehtisalo  says :  “The  Samoyed  regard 
Old  Mikkulai,  the  Russian  Nikolai  the  miracle-worker,  as  the  God-Father 
who  lives  in  the  seventh  heaven  and  sent  his  son  to  earth  to  die  on  the  cross  .  .  . 
Whenever  a  Samoyed  goes  to  the  church  in  Obdorsk  he  places  money  or  a 
candle  only  before  the  image  of  the  long-bearded  Mikkulai.”14  The  back¬ 
ground  to  Gan’kka’s  Mother  of  God  is  in  fact  explained.  We  see  that  in 
placing  his  idol  on  the  haehe  chest  he  concretely  brings  out  two  role  figures 
necessary  in  the  seance,  and  by  his  sacrificial  measures  he  makes  sure  that 
one  of  them  will  take  on  the  role  of  protector.  Although  the  guardians  of 
the  house  do  act  as  general  helpers,  different  types  of  idols  do  seem  to  have 
their  own  spheres.  In  speaking  of  the  idols  of  the  Sel’kup  Samoyeds  Donner 
mentions  that  some  of  them  were  household  deities  in  the  sense  that  they 
chiefly  protected  the  family  hearth  and  members  of  the  family.  It  was  the 
special  task  of  others  to  ward  off  any  evil  spirits,  especially  those  bringing 
diseases.  Luck  in  hunting  and  fishing  were  likewise  the  task  of  specific  idols.15 
One  of  the  most  important  roles  connected  with  the  status  of  shaman  among 
the  Nentsy  was  the  task  of  guaranteeing  a  successful  hunting  and  fishing 
season.16  It  is  natural  that  Gan’kka’s  supranormal  frame  of  reference  also 
took  in  role  occupants  influencing  the  catch.  Among  his  preparatory  rites  is 
the  taking  out  of  his  first  catch,  a  white  hare.  The  hare  is  mentioned  as  being 
dedicated  to  the  spirit  wife  of  Kazym.  The  wife  haehe,  which  on  the  upper 
Kazym  was  worshipped  in  a  little  hut,  was  oiiginally  one  of  the  heavenly 
spirits  (himlische  Geister)  or  the  Khants,17  but  it  had  also  become  part  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Samoyeds  living  nearby.  The  Kazym  wi {e-haehe  was  originally 
said  to  be  a  Samoyed  woman,  and  there  were  several  myths  relating  how  she 
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became  a  spirit.18  In  Gan’kka's  spirit  hierarchy  she  held  an  important  position; 
she  could  be  approached  not  only  in  hunting,  but  also  in  case  of  illness. 
Gan’kka  told  Lehtisalo:  "A  dead  person  may  be  healed  with  the  clouds  of 
Mikkulai.  The  clouds  of  the  Kazym  wife  are  earth  clouds,  they  protect  people 
and  can  even  heal  them,  but  they  can  also  kill.”19  The  “clouds”  (Wolken) 
are  another  name  for  the  taadjebtsjo,  the  shaman’s  spirit-helpers.  Thus  deities 
and  mighty  spirits  also  had  additional  forces  at  their  disposal,  not  only  the 
shaman.  Gan’kka  probably  had  fourteen  spirits  of  his  own,  for  he  asked 
Lehtisalo  to  sacrifice  14  five-kopeck  coins  to  his  spirits,  and  the  Nentsy  shaman 
usually  had  seven,  twice  seven  or  four  times  seven  spirit-helpers.20  Various 
bells  and  rattles  are  among  the  conventional  shamanizing  requisites,  their 
aim  being  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  or  to  call  the  spirit-helpers.  Gan’kka’s 
only  mark  of  his  status  as  shaman  was  a  blue  broadcloth  hat.  Lehtisalo  de¬ 
scribes  types  of  dress  found  among  the  Nentsy  and  notes  that  the  shaman’s 
dresses  do  not  have  as  many  parts  as  those  of  the  Siberian  peoples  living 
further  east21.  According  to  Venyamin  the  headdress  in  particular  was  the  most 
important  article  of  clothing  of  the  Nentsy  shaman.22  The  cross  sewn  on 
Gan’kka’s  hat  reflects  the  process  of  change  which  the  view  of  the  world 
of  the  Nentsy  shaman  was  undergoing.  Side  by  side  with  the  old  ethnic 
religion  was  a  new  creed  that  partly  replaced  the  old,  partly  merged  with 
previous  practices.  Although  Gan’kka  had  been  christened,  he  had  managed 
to  merge  the  world  of  concepts  of  the  new  belief  with  the  old  shamanic  tra¬ 
dition  completely.  He  even  explained  to  Lehtisalo  that  the  god  (num)  of 
the  Samoyeds  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Russians.  When  evil  people  killed 
Mikkulai’s  son  there  arose  a  new  belief  of  which  the  Samoyeds,  unable  to 
read,  knew  nothing.23  Another  old  man  from  the  Ob  estuary  explained  the 
relationship  between  the  belief  of  the  Samoyeds  and  the  Russians  as  follows: 
“The  Russian  have  candles  and  we  have  sjaadais,  made  by  hand  like  candles. 
We  too  acknowledge  one  God  in  heaven  like  the  Russians.  I  am  old  already, 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  Russian  God  and  I  have  not  been  christened.  When 
death  comes  he  will  take  the  Russian  with  him  just  as  he  will  take  me,  the 
Russian  god  cannot  help  any  more  than  mine  can.”24  In  speaking  of  the 
god  of  the  Russians  Gan’kka  was  referring  to  Saint  Nikolai  of  the  Orthodox 
church,  whose  picture  hung  in  Obdorsk  church.  This  syncretistic  new  god 
was  not  merely  one  of  Gan’kka’s  inventions,  for  Lehtisalo  says  that  the  Sa¬ 
moyeds  generally  regarded  old  Mikkulai,  or  the  Russians’  Nikolai,  doer 
of  miracles,  as  the  Father  of  God,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  heaven  and  gave 
his  son  to  die  on  the  cross.25  Gods  of  the  old  and  the  new  religion  appear 
naturally  side  by  side  in  Gan’kka’s  vision  of  the  world.  During  his  initiatory 
vision  he  had  wandered  with  the  Thunder  and  visited  the  Mikkulai  god, 
who  had  invited  him  to  sew  a  cross  of  silver  thread  on  his  shamanic  headdress. 
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Although  his  religion  thus  seems  to  be  tinged  with  Christianity,  it  was  in 
fact  completely  shamanic.  There  was  for  him  no  conflict  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  religion  was  one  and  the  same,  the  Russians  and  the  Samoyeds 
just  called  the  gods  by  different  names.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  explanation 
he  gave  for  the  origin  and  background  of  Jaumaal,  fourth  in  importance 
among  the  major  supranormal  powers  known  to  him,  alongside  the  Kazym 
spiritwife,  Thunder  and  old  Mikkulai  or  num ,26  Jaumaal  was  a  local  spirit 
called  ortiki,  called  by  the  tundra  Nentsy  old  Jaumaal(  =  old  man  of  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Ob)  worshipped  near  the  village  of  Belogor’ye  in  the 
area  inhabited  by  the  Ostyaks.  Gan’kka  in  turn  called  him  Vasiley  Jaumaal, 
and  told  Lehtisalo  that  he  was  Mikkulai’s  interpreter  and  identical  with 
the  Archangel  Gabiiel  of  the  Russians.  The  cross  sewn  onto  Gan’kka’s  cap 
was  thus  a  sign  of  the  relationship  between  him  and  the  supreme  deity,  a 
concrete  proof  that  the  shaman  knew  the  way  to  this  deity.  The  white  cloth 
attached  to  the  back  of  his  hat  is  probably  a  veil  divested  of  all  function. 
Its  purpose  was  formerly  to  isolate  the  shaman  from  his  own  world  and  thus 
make  communication  with  the  spirit  world  easier.  One  report  by  an  English 
traveller  in  1556  mentions  that  witches  on  the  mouth  of  the  Pctsora  covered 
their  faces  with  a  veil.27 

The  shooting  rite  (IT)  during  Gan’kka’s  preparatory  stage  is  connected 
with  a  highly  complex  tradition.28  Gan’kka  himself  explained  the  nature 
of  the  act  by  referring  to  the  events  of  his  initiation  period  (cf.  the  journeying 
with  Thunder  and  the  visit  to  Mikkulai),  which  he  had  to  relate  in  later 
seances.  The  shaman’s  dresses  of  many  Siberian  peoples  had  little  bow  and 
arrow-shaped  pendants  depicting  the  shaman’s  armaments.  Tret’yakov 
reports  that  arrows  were  part  of  every  Samoyed  sorcerer’s  equipment  and 
that,  being  invisible,  he  could  kill  his  enemy  from  afar.29  Tret’yakov  thus 
refers  to  one  function  of  the  use  of  bow  and  arrows:  that  of  causing  harm. 
One  explanation  for  disease  in  Northwest  and  Northeast  Siberia  is  precisely 
the  penetration  of  a  disease  projectile,  also  an  arrow,  into  the  patient.30 
Shooting  with  a  bow  is  also  used  as  a  way  of  drawing  lots,  at  least  among 
the  Nganasans.  Popov  says  a  shaman  tested  future  success  in  hunting  by 
shooting  a  reindeer  skin  with  his  eyes  bound31,  and  that  in  a  corresponding 
way  he  guaranteed  success  in  shamanizing,  when  the  reindeer  skin  in  question 
was  later  made  into  his  caftan.32  Lehtisalo  returns  to  Gan’kka’s  behaviour 
in  his  article  on  the  bow,  arrow  and  drum  of  the  Yurak  Samoyed  sorcerer. 
“When  we  consider  that  the  sorcerer  threatened  with  a  bow  or  shot  at  places 
where  spirits  were  believed  to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rite  described  above 
meant  the  warding  off  of  evil  from  the  seance  beginning.  For  the  same  reason 
he  aimed  at  us  listeners  with  his  bow.”33  Having  aimed  in  various  directions 
Gan’kka  shot  through  a  weasel  trap.  A  parallel  to  shooting  through  a  trap 
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is  found  in,  among  others,  a  Finnish  tradition:  at  the  start  of  the  hunting 
season  it  was  the  custom  to  shoot  through  strings  and  cords  with  a  special 
wood-fibre  bow  made  of  alder.  A  similar  alder  bow  was  also  used  in  Finland 
to  cure  diseases.34  These  are  ways  of  preparing  for  or  driving  away  evil. 
Lehtisalo’s  explanation  thus  seems  right.  With  his  shooting  rite  Gan’kka 
drives  away  any  evil  spirits  that  may  be  in  the  tent.35  The  fact  that  Gan’kka 
derives  the  reason  for  the  shooting  rite  from  an  event  during  his  initiation 
period  is  fully  understandable:  in  his  other  actions,  too,  he  repeats  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  his  initiation  period.  The  scrap  of  incantation  quoted  by  Lehti- 
salo  proves  that  the  rite  in  question  was  part  of  the  healing  act  of  the  Nentsy 
shaman.  In  Gan’kka’s  case  the  shooting  through  a  trap  may  indicate  that 
his  shooting  act  was  part  of  a  shamanizing  scheme  conducted  in  particular 
to  guarantee  success  in  hunting. 

The  conventional  warming  of  the  drum  over  the  fire  was  one  of  the  tasks  of 
Gan’kka’s  assistant  (IB).  Engraved  on  the  open  inside  of  the  Samoyed  drum 
and  the  crossbar  attached  to  the  centre  were  sjaadai  faces,  images  of  the  spirits. 
Sjaadai  were  little  idols  made  of  wood  who  were  thought  to  bring  luck.36 
The  shaman  made  sjaadai  images  for  Samoyed  families  at  particular  times, 
e.g.  before  the  start  of  the  hunting  season,  so  that  the  family  would  be  lucky 
in  its  hunting  and  fishing.  Gan’kka’s  preparatory  stage  ends  with  an  appeal 
to  the  spirits  engraved  on  the  drum,  he  kisses  the  sjaadai  faces  and  for  a  moment 
sinks  into  sleep,  which  acts  as  a  marginal  phase  between  the  preparations 
and  the  final  transfer  to  the  role  of  shaman. 

Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  (2):  Gan’kka  is  now  a 
shaman;  he  begins  to  sing  quietly,  calling  his  spirit-helpers,  i.e.  picking 
his  counter-roles  (2D).  The  verb  ’to  whistle’  in  Lehtisalo’s  account  may 
refer  to  the  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  the  spirits.  The  shaman  collects  himself, 
his  singing  is  so  soft  that  the  words  are  impossible  to  make  out.  The  audience 
supports  the  shaman  with  invocatory  cries. 

Lehtisalo  does  not  quote  Gan’kka’s  song,  but  from  Lehtisalo’s  and  Castren’s 
extensive  collections  we  can  form  a  picture  of  the  nature  of  Gan’kka’s  song.37 
Judging  from  these  collections  the  songs  of  the  Samoyed  shamans  seem  to 
fall  into  two  main  categories:  extensive  songs  describing  the  shaman’s  visions 
and  journeys,  and  shorter' and  more  stereotype  invocations  to  the  spirits. 
Gan’kka’s  songs  are  of  vision  type,  he  describes  the  journey  of  his  soul  in 
the  form  of  a  reindeer  stag.  In  summer  1928  Lehtisalo  recorded  the  following 
song  by  Matvey  Yadn’ye38,  a  tundra  Nentsy  from  the  lower  Ob  who 
was  visiting  Finland,  and  in  content  this  song  seems  to  resemble  that  of 
Gan’kka : 
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a. 

Wieder  (ein  wenig) 
lasst  uns  gehen, 
meine  Kameraden 
von  der  Himmelsseite! 

Zwei(mal)  sieben 
Himmelsj  iinglinge 
ihre  eisernen 
Lassos 
zu  ziehen 
begannen, 

unter  vielen  Renntieren 
eines, 

den  rotlichen, 

heranwachsenden 

Ochsen, 

fingen  sie 

zu  ihrem  Rentier; 

sie  lieben  (ihn)  gleichsam. 

Morgen 

bei  Anbruch  des  Tages 
dieses  Renntier 
fangen  wir  ein, 

damit  wir  es  mit  Blut  bestreichen 
zum  Renntier  des  num. 

Wiinschen  sie? 

Die  anderen, 
sie  sagten : 

“Wenn  du 
sagst, 
sei  es 
so!” 

Ich  sagte  so: 

“Jetzt  (auf  kurze  Zeit) 
lasst  uns  verlassen!” 

Dies 

so  seiend, 
wieder 

begaben  wir  uns, 
unserern  Weg 
des  Himmelsrohres 
begannen  wir  ja, 
in  der  Gestalt 

eines  einjahrigen  mannlichen 
Renntieres 
unsere  vier  Beine 
werfend. 

Meine  zwei(mal)  sieben 


Geliebten 

sagend 

horte  man  so  sagen : 

’’Einjahriges,  mannliches  Renntier, 
unser  Geliebter, 
auf  welches  Land  zu 
begabst  du  dich?” 

Meine  vier  Beine 
brachte  ich  zum  halten. 

Sagend 

trug  ich  so  vor: 

“Meine  zwei(mal)  sieben 
Witwen, 

das  Lager  fur  mich 
machen  sie  bereit.” 

Meine  Nasenknorpel 
schnarchen. 


b. 

Wahrend  ich 

aufspringe, 

meine  sieben 

Steingewichte 

auf  verschiedene  Stellen 

fielen  herunter. 

Nach  Art 
meines 
Hiipfens  aber 
beschleunigt  bald! 

Die  Tiir  blieb  hinter  mir 
meine  vier  Beine 
werfend. 

Die  Fee 

der  Landsungenanhohe  der  Wolken, 

meine  Geliebte, 

dort 

liess  ich  doch 
meine  Gestalt 

des  einjahrigen,  mannlichen 
Renn  tiers. 

In  meiner  Gestalt 
des  Minlei 
auf  das  Ende 

der  Grundstangen  des  Zeltes 
setzte  ich  mich  doch. 

Die  mit  zwei(mal)  sieben 
Rahmenzapfen  Versehene 
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ist  ganz  glatt 
gespannt. 

Drohnen  zu  lassen 
begann  ich  doch 
mit  meinen 
jiingeren  Briidern. 

Meine  Kameraden 
von  der  Erdseite, 

Bewohner  des  Zeltes 
auf  der  Erdspitze, 
beeilt  euch 
mehr! 

Nur  Grosse  von  ihnen 
am  Ende  des  Wortes 
lasst  uns  finden ! 

Dann  aber 

horte  man  sie  kommen. 

Dies 

so  seiend, 
meinen  Grossvater 
Mikkulei 
dann 

horte  man  kommen, 
alle  diese 
Sitzenden 

meiner  vielen  Lander, 
alle  diese 

horte  man  kommen. 

Die  auf  Zauberfragen 
antwortende  Fee 
sagend 

horte  man  so  vortragen: 
“Meine  j  ungen  Vogelchen 
mogen  sich  neigen!” 

Meine  kleinen  Vogelchen, 
die  Frage  nach  dem  Ziel  des 
Schiessens 
kam  hier. 

Einst 

der  schlimme  Rachegeist  eines 
Getoteten, 
eine  Jungfrau 
hat  es  getotet, 

als  schlimmer  Plagegeist  jetzt 
will  er  essen. 

Meine  j  ungen  Vogelchen, 
was  sagt  ihr? 

Sie  sagten  so: 

“Halte  ihn  an, 


sei  so  gut!” 

Ich  sagte  so: 
“Schiitzender 
Fanger. 
halte  an 

den  schlimmen  Plagegeist 
bis  zum  Ende 
bestimmter  Jahre!” 

Von  da  vorwarts 
konnen  wir  ja  nicht 
ihn  anhalten. 

Mein  schussziel 
war  das  nur. 


c. 

Meine  zwei(mal)  sieben 

Witwen 

anzukleiden 

machen  sich  bereit, 

ihre  stiefel 

zogen  sie  gerade, 

ihre  Hosen 

zogen  sie  hinauf, 

ihren  Giirtel 

giirteten  sie, 

ihre  Flechten 

stekten  sie  doch  hinter  den  Giirtel, 

ihre  Stirnkette 

hangten  sie  doch, 

ihren  Ohrenschmuck 

hangten  sie  doch 

die  mmh-Stange 

entlang  nur 

ihr  Kratzen 

horte  man  gehen, 

auf  dem  schutzwalle 

der  sieben  Himmel 

ihr  Lachen  nur 

horte  man  gehen. 

Den  Grossvater  der  Maantu 
horte  man  sagen : 

“Zu  unserem  Liegeplatz 
begaben  wir  uns.” 

Hinter  diesen 
ihren  Kameraden 
alle  diese 

hintereinander  wandern. 
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Mein  singendes 
Bogenholz 
ganzlich  dort 
hielt  plotzlich  an, 
seine  eigene 
Fee 

begab  sich  dort  fort, 
darum 

hielt  es  plotzlich  an. 
Auch  ich 
lege  mich 

auf  meinen  Liegeplatz. 

Wasseralte, 

meine  Geliebte, 


Meine  sieben 
Gewichtsteine! 

Mit  solchen  Worten 
horte  er  auf. 

Mein  jungerer  Bruder, 
die  mit  zwei(mal)  sieben 
Bogenzapfen  Versehene 
nimm  fest! 

Meine  Nasenknorpel 
schnarchen. 

Dieser  mein  eigener 

Gesang 

hielt  inne.39 


In  his  song  we  see  the  shaman  actualizing  a  host  of  supranormal  roles 
and  describing  the  behaviour  of  those  acting  in  these  roles  as  well  as  his  own 
role  performance  in  the  other  world.  In  a  way  the  role  situation  operates 
at  two  levels:  in  the  normal  world  the  seance  continues,  with  the  shaman 
and  the  assistant  carrying  out  their  own  tasks.  The  shaman  sings  and  the 
assistant  repeats  his  words.  The  assistant’s  role-taking  is  thus  directed  at 
the  shaman,  the  mediator,  and  as  appears  from  Lehtisalo’s  words  “wobei 
sein  Gehilfe  seine  undeutlichen  Worte  fur  die  Anwesenden  wiederholt”,  also 
at  those  present.  The  shaman’s  role-taking,  on  the  other  hand,  has  now 
transferred  completely  to  the  supranormal  world.  In  the  first  song  his  heavenly 
spirits,  ’two  times  seven  heavenly  youths’  try  to  catch  with  a  lasso  a  reddish, 
full-grown  animal  from  a  herd  of  reindeer,  and  the  shaman  then  journeys 
in  the  form  of  this  year-old  stag.  The  shaman  describes  in  song  the  com¬ 
munication  between  his  soul  and  the  spirits,  calling  the  latter  by  various 
euphemisms:  “Meine  zwei(mal)  sieben  Witwen”,  “Meine  zwei(mal)  sieben 
Geliebten”.  In  the  second  song  we  are  likewise  told  how  the  shaman,  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Minlei  bird,  calls  and  assembles  his  spirit-helpers,  including 
the  landward  spirits,  and  talks  to  ’the  spirit  answering  witch  questions’. 
Matvey’s  song  contains  episodes  in  which  the  shaman  calls  the  spirits  and 
then  says  he  can  hear  them  coming.  Some  Samoyed  shaman’s  songs,  which 
could  be  called  invocatory  songs,  contain  only  these  two  elements  (cf.  Lehtisalo 
1947,  nos.  81,  82,  86,  89,  90).  One  of  the  most  typical  features  of  the  songs 
are  the  interjections  between  verses,  which  could  be  interpreted  as,  for  example, 
imitation  of  the  sounds  of  the  animal-helpers.  Their  function  is  precisely  the 
invocation  of  the  spirits.  Lehtisalo  reports  that  Gan’kka,  in  his  song,  also 
describes  how  the  spirits  come  to  him.  Similarly  in  the  third  of  Matvey  Yad- 
n’ye’s  songs  we  are  told  how  the  spirits,  “zwei(mal)  sieben  Witwen”,  are 
dressed  and  move  along  a  siimsi-stave.  Tims  motifemes  a,  b  and  d  are  among 
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the  samoyeds  inherent  to  this  type  of  shaman’s  song,  called  an  ’invocatory 
song’.  Corresponding  themes  were  also  repeated  in  the  invocatory  songs  of 
the  Chukchi  shamans  addressed  to  the  spirits.40 

The  shaman  also  actualizes  other  spirit  roles,  including  the  Maantu  ancestor 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Water.  Grandfather  Maantu  is  a  functional  role  figure; 
he  announces:  ”Zu  unserem  Liegeplatz  begaben  wir  uns”.  The  spirits  are 
thus  on  their  way  to  their  place  of  rest;  correspondingly  the  shaman  says: 
”Auch  ich  lege  mich  auf  meinen  Liegeplatz”.  The  reference  to  falling  asleep 
is  an  element  that  is  repeated  in  the  invocatory  songs  of  the  shamans.  It 
may  be  a  feature  preparing  for  trance,  or  a  reference  to  the  factual  sleep 
that  ends  the  shamanizing  event.  In  any  case  trance  and  sleep  appear  side 
by  side  among  the  Samoyeds,  and  are  closely  linked  with  one  another. 

As  the  songs  proceed  Gan’kka’s  state  of  ecstasy  gradually  rises.  Lehtisalo 
even  says  that  a  witch  must  go  into  a  frenzy  in  order  to  appear  to  the  spirits 
in  the  correct  light  and  to  make  his  voice  heard.  It  becomes  clear  from  the 
words  that  acteme  E  appears  in  a  certain  way  also  in  the  function  of  sequence 
5:  the  shaman  meets  the  spirits  on  a  journey  that  is  conceived  as  being  truly 
real.41  Verbal  imitation  such  as  this  is  a  particular  feature  of  the  Samoyed 
shaman42,  though  as  we  see  from  Gan’kka’s  shamanizing,  it  appears  parallel 
with  loss  of  consciousness.  In  this  respect  the  journey  made  in  the  form  of 
songs  acts  as  an  induction  stage  transferring  the  shaman  to  an  altered  state 
of  consciousness.  The  shaman  collects  his  knowledge  of  the  supranormal, 
at  the  same  time  fully  reliving  the  roles  and  events  of  which  he  is  relating. 
Once  the  journey  in  the  form  of  song  has  been  made  we  have  the  return 
(2Q,).  The  audience,  whose  role  during  the  account  of  the  journey  was  that 
of  a  passive  listener,  becomes  activated  into  a  functional  part  of  the  seance 
and  greets  the  returning  shaman  with  cries  of  ’yes’. 

The  blood  rite  (7):  Gan’kka’s  blood  rite  (7T)  to  some  extent 
remains  obscure,  though  in  part  we  can  guess  at  the  mythical  connections 
behind  it.  In  the  course  of  the  following  acts  Gan’kka  makes  a  journey  to 
the  Jaumaal  spirit.  In  Obdorsk  Lehtisalo  heard  a  myth  telling  of  how  Jaumaal 
became  a  spirit:  Jaumaal  was  a  young  shaman  who  offered  seven  blood 
sacrifices  to  num,  the  god  in  heaven.  He  shamanized  and  travelled  to  num, 
who  announced  that  because  the  youth  had  sacrificed  seven  blood  offerings 
he  must  receive  his  reward  for  it.  He  became  the  Jaumaal-haehe./a  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  seven  spots  of  his  own  blood  Gan’kka  places  on  the  faces 
of  his  own,  his  assistant  and  Lehtisalo  symbolize  the  seven  blood  offerings 
made  by  the  ancient  shaman  and  thus  act  as  a  preparation  for  the  journey 
to  this  shaman  turned  into  a  haehe. 

As  regards  role  technique  it  is  interesting  that  as  Gan’kka  goes  behind 
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the  curtain  the  assistant  takes  his  place  in  the  rite  to  carry  on  the  drumming. 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  In  order  to  attain  the  necessary- 
state  of  trance  the  shaman  begins  a  new  song  act  during  which  he  presumably 
actualizes  his  helper  roles  and  the  other  role  figures  appearing  on  the  journey 
(5E).  The  shaman  having  lost  consciousness  (5P),  his  spirit  wanders  in  the 
other  world.  It  is  the  job  of  the  assistant  to  drum  in  his  ear  to  retain  contact 
with  the  normal  world  and  thus  safeguard  the  shaman’s  return. 

The  shaman  returns,  and  his  role-taking  is  now  directed  above  all  at  those 
present,  i.e.  as  expected,  he  reports  the  stages  of  his  journey  (5Q,+  S).  While 
telling  the  story  he  also  has  the  supranormal  world  in  his  mind ;  he  experiences 
the  journey  anew,  actualizes  and  describes  the  spirit  roles  he  knows.  The 
act  is,  however,  primarily  informative  in  function.  Although  the  supranormal 
reference  background  of  the  recital  is  the  same  as  in  the  songs  of  the  invocation 
stage,  the  function  in  bringing  out  this  reference  background  is  different. 
During  the  invocation  stage  Gan’kka  sings  to  himself,  collecting  his  knowledge 
of  the  spirit  world.  Although  the  audience  does  participate  as  an  active 
listener,  the  shaman’s  role-taking  is  predominantly  directed  at  just  the  spirit 
world.  During  the  information  act  the  shaman’s  role-taking  is  directed  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  audience.  On  the  other  hand  the  strength  of  Gan’kka’s  role¬ 
taking  directed  at  the  spirit  role  is  reflected  in  this  information  stage,  too, 
by  the  fact  that  as  he  sings  of  the  Jaumaal  spirit  he  takes  a  position  on  the 
witch’s  drum,  because  no  other  place  is  sufficiently  sacred  in  the  presence 
of  Jaumaal.  More  than  this  we  are  not  told  about  Gan’kka’s  journey.  Jaumaal 
was  presumably  among  the  spirit  contacts  acquired  by  Gan’kka  during  his 
inititation  stage.  He  did  say  that  during  the  time  when  he  became  a  shaman 
he  travelled  to  Mikkulai,  whose  interpreter  Jaumaal  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  cutting  rite  (7):  Singing  and  drumming  (7E)  Gan’kka 
prepares  for  his  third  ecstatic  climax,  the  cutting  display.  Lehtisalo  does 
not  describe  Gan’kka’s  song,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  songs  of  other  tundra 
Nentsy  sung  while  preparing  for  the  cutting  acteme  we  may  guess  at  its  nature. 
The  afore-mentioned  Matvey  Yadn’ye  sang  Lehtisalo  a  song  which  he  said 
a  sorcerer  recited  just  before  he  began  to  cut  himself: 


Unter  solchen 
schlimmen  Worten 
meine  Schneide-Geliebten, 
mit  ihren  zwei(mal)  sieben 
W  affen 

begannen  sie  dann. 


Diese  meine  Kameraden 
als  ich  sah, 
mein  Fleisch 
begannen  zu  jucken. 
Waffen  fiir  mich 
legt  bereit! 

Mehr 
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beeilt  euch! 

Mein  (etwas)  unverniinftiger 
Sohn  des  Himmels! 

Dann 

beginnen  wir  damit! 

(Wie)  einst 
irgendwann 
im  Traume, 
diese 

von  mir  gehaltenen 


Waffen 

lautlos 

mogen  fortgehen! 

Meine  kleinen  Vogelchen, 
neiget.  euch, 

Besitzer 

schlecter  Vernunft 
seien  nicht!44 


Verses  show  that  the  shaman  recalls  precisely  the  cutting  act  that  took 
place  during  his  initiation  stage.  He  first  actualizes  all  the  spirit  roles  taking 
part  in  the  body-cutting  and  describes  their  arrival  and  their  role  performances, 
telling  how  they  tore  at  his  flesh.  Next  the  shaman  orders  the  spirits  to  get 
their  weapons  ready  for  him,  so  that  together  with  the  spirits  he  may  repeat 
the  events  of  his  initiatory  vision.  Presumably  Gan’kka,  too,  recalled  the  sleep 
he  experienced  during  his  initiation;  for  he  told  Lehtisalo  that  while  he  was 
becoming  a  shaman  the  spirits  appeared  to  him  and  cut  his  flesh,  removing, 
among  other  things,  his  hands.45  The  "slashing  the  body’  acteme,  the  function 
of  which  has  been  regarded  as  above  all  the  proving  of  the  shaman’s  supra- 
normal  powers46,  is  thus  placed  in  a  new  light.  At  least  the  tundra  Nentsy 
shaman  repeated  during  the  cutting  acteme  the  most  important  scene  of 
his  ecstatic  initiation,  his  birth  as  a  shaman.  The  cutting  appears  to  be  a 
fundamental  and  recurring  part  of  Gan’kka’s  shamanizings,  and  was  not 
even  in  the  nature  of  a  trick  performance.  For  his  wife  strongly  opposed  it, 
saying  that  afterwards  Gan’kka  often  had  to  take  to  his  bed  (7SX). 

At  Lchtisalo’s  request  the  shamanizing  ended  here.  The  account  does 
not  reveal  whether  a  deactualization  of  the  spirits  was  part  of  Gan’kka’s 
shamanizing. 


19.  A  SEL’KUP  SEANCE  ON  THE  RIVER  KET 

19.1.  Background.  ’’The  region  of  the  upper  Ket  can  with  all  reason  be  called 
the  promised  land  of  the  shamans.  Every  yurt  has  its  own  mediator  between 
man  and  the  spirits,  and  from  almost  every  home  issues  the  muffled  beat 
of  the  evening  drumming  and  the  mournful  song  of  the  shaman.  Every  day 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  that  so  familiar  playing,  and  in  every  new 
place  the  shamans  tried  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  length  of  their  displays 
and  more  and  more  skillful  sorcery  and  use  of  the  drum.”1  Thus  Kai  Donner 
describes  his  experiences  among  the  Sel’kups  of  the  River  Ket.  In  1911  — 1913 
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he  explored  the  unending  tundra  and  taiga  region  between  the  Ob  and 
the  Yenisey,  studying  the  language  and  life  of  the  little  Ostyak  Samoyed 
or  Sel’kup  tribe.  In  his  travel  book  ’’Siperian  samojedien  keskuudessa”  (1915, 
2nd  edition  1923;  also  appeared  in  Swedish  1915,  German  1926  and  English 
1954)  he  describes  a  shamanizing  seance  on  the  basis  of  his  experiences. 
The  account  generalizes,  but  more  light  is  thrown  on  it  by  the  glimpses 
recorded  in  his  travel  diary  of  September  1912.  Some  of  these  notes  were 
published  by  Aulis  J.  Joki  in  his  article  on  the  shamanism  of  the  Sel’kups.2 
The  interest  of  Donner’s  collections  is  enhanced  by  his  song  excerpts,  recorded 
as  linguistic  samples,  the  intricate  cliches  of  which  are  solved  by  Joki  in 
his  article.  Although  Donner’s  notes  have  been  criticized  as  being  both 
sporadic  and  superficial3,  he  was,  as  is  clear  from  the  above  quotation,  well 
informed  on  the  shamanic  tradition  of  the  Sel'kups.  His  account  of  a  seance 
is  predominantly  only  an  account  of  observations,  for  he  does  not  really 
explain  the  functions  or  mythological  significance  of  measures.  As  an  overall 
picture  of  the  course  of  a  seance  it  is  nevertheless  suitable  as  the  basis  for 
structural  analysis,  especially  since  there  is  also  authentic  supplementary 
material  available. 


19.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 4 

IB:  The  witchcraft  always  takes  place  in  the  evening,  at  dusk,  and  it  may 
continue  all  night.  On  commencing  such  a  performance  the  shaman  calls 
an  assistant,  who  gets  out  the  drum  and  slowly  warms  it  in  front  of  the  fire, 
so  that  the  skin  becomes  as  taut  as  possible. 

1C:  On  the  Ket  the  shaman  himself  does  not  prepare  in  any  particular 
way,  but  in  other  places  it  often  happens  that  to  attain  the  vital  state  of 
intoxication  he  consumes  a  certain  amount  of  amanita.  The  poison  in  these 
fungi  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  I  can  say  from  my  own  experience  that  it 
has  a  highly  intoxicating  effect.  Sometimes  the  natives  take  it  for  lack  of 
alcohol,  to  get  a  little  intoxicated.  During  the  witchcraft  the  shaman  must 
feel  completely  healthy,  for  if  he  were  ill  he  would  not  be  able  to  measure 
his  strength  with  the  spirits.  A  random  illness  puts  an  end  to  such  witchcraft, 
just  like  the  presence  of  a  dog  or  some  other  impure  being.  When  the  per¬ 
formance  begins  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  tent,  the  witch  prepares 
himself  a  suitable  place  at  the  back  of  the  yurt,  opposite  the  door,  and  seats 
himself  on  a  special  reindeer  skin, 

1A:  and  the  listeners  group  themselves  around  him. 

1C:  Amid  utter,  tense  silence  he  grasps  the  drum,  standing  in  front  of  the  fire, 
sits  down  again,  presses  the  drum  to  him,  and  with  noisy  yawns  begins  to 
show  that  he  is  falling  asleep  and  leaving  this  world.  At  the  same  time  he 
puts  his  cap  on  his  head  and  having  yawned  sufficiently  sleeps  for  a  moment. 
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2D:  On  waking  he  is  completely  changed,  his  movements  appear  unconscious, 
he  is  as  though  in  a  stupor,  he  pays  no  attention  to  his  surroundings,  and  his 
voice  is  altogether  different.  To  begin  with  he  beats  the  drum  very  softly 
and  hums  wordless  tunes  or  fits  in  a  language  unknown  to  his  listeners  to 
his  song.  He  whispers  so  that  the  drum  booms,  he  whistles,  yawns  and  moans. 
It  sounds  as  though  various  animals  are  running  round  the  sides  of  the  drum 
and  their  sounds  echo  on  every  side.  In  this  way  he  summons  all  his  assistants, 
the  spirits  and  animals  of  the  air  and  the  underworld. 

5EPX  Gradually  the  drumming  grows  faster,  becoming  rhythmical,  and 
the  shaman  begins  to  sing  his  song.  Having  performed  a  couple  of  verses 
he  waits  until  the  listeners  have  repeated  them.  This  chorus  singing  is  led 
by  an  assistant  acting  as  cantor  to  the  congregation.  The  singing  and  drum¬ 
ming  gradually  become  louder  and  louder  and  more  frenzied,  and  the  frenzy 
and  excitement  of  those  present  rise  all  the  time,  not  only  due  to  the  witches 
words,  but  probably  just  as  much  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  time  they 
themselves  take  part  in  the  procedure.  During  this  first  episode  in  his  witch¬ 
craft  the  shaman  describes  his  journey  to  the  domicile  of  the  spirits,  tells  of  the 
laborious  way,  the  dangers  he  encounters  in  the  form  of  wildernesses,  burning 
forests,  stormy  seas,  fighting  soldiers,  treachery  and  ambushes,  poisoned 
waters,  disease  devils,  and  other  endless  obstacles. 

50P2  Having  overcome  the  thousands  of  dangers  he  finally  reaches  the 
spirit  he  is  seeking.  Suddenly  the  playing  and  singing  stops,  and  for  a  few 
moments  there  is  utter  silence.  But  soon  the  noise  rises  again,  the  shaman 
is  as  if  mad,  his  body  jerks  convulsively,  his  eyes  bulge  from  their  sockets 
and  his  voice  is  terrible  to  hear.  He  no  longer  sings,  and  he  seems  to  be  squeez¬ 
ing  every  sound  out,  one  after  the  other,  with  the  greatest  of  difficulty.  He 
talks  to  the  spirit,  makes  bargains  with  it,  threatens  and  begs,  terrifies  and 
gives  in.  If  they  reach  agreement  they  discuss  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
sacrifice.  When  it  is  a  question  of  a  human  spirit  the  shaman  places  his  own 
life  as  a  guarantee  that  the  sacrifice  really  will  be  made. 

5X:  But  before  he  can  even  begin  to  speak  to  the  spirits  of  the  underworld 
he  must  prove  he  is  armed  against  everything  and  show  that  he  is  able  to 
defy  death.  In  the  course  of  the  most  horrific  dance  he  takes  the  knives  of 
all  those  present  in  turn  and  with  them  slashes  his  chest  and  shoulders.  He 
cuts  deep  wounds  in  himself,  but  he  has  to  do  it  so  skillfully  that  the  blood 
does  not  begin  to  flow. 

5EP3  Having  talked  to  the  spirits  he  returns  home,  this  being  described 
in  the  same  way  as  the  journey  there,  and  also  accompanied  by  those  present. 
But  the  noise  and  singing  die  down  the  closer  the  witch  gets  to  home,  his 
wild  dance  becomes  more  and  more  restrained. 

5Q_:  Following  his  return  there  is  silence, 

5S:  and  in  a  little  while  the  shaman  repeats  to  those  present  what  the  spirit 
said  and  what  it  demanded. 
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61:  If  the  matter  is  settled  at  that,  all  that  is  left  is  for  the  witch  to  return 
to  earth.  He  sends  away  his  helping  spirit 

7U :  and  begins  to  move  from  one  person  to  the  next,  throwing  a  spoon  in 
front  of  each  one.  This  must  fall  onto  the  floor  inside  up.  When  he  has  at 
last  been  to  everyone,  the  truth  of  his  statement  is  regarded  as  having  been 
confirmed. 

8Y:  Then  he  starts  his  final  dance,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  return  his 
spirit  to  its  earthly  dwelling.  With  strange  leaps  and  uttering  the  so-called 
liberation  prayer  he  undresses  and  places  all  the  objects  belonging  to  his 
sacred  dress  on  the  sacred  reindeer  skin.  He  then  cleanses  himself  with  glowing 
coals  and  burning  embers.  When  the  spirit  is  about  to  return  and  his  body 
changes  into  its  worldy  form,  he  drinks  a  few  cupfuls  of  water,  prays  for  the 
last  time  that  he  may  be  set  free,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  performance 
is  over,  the  spirit  has  returned  to  his  body  and  the  witch  falls  into  a  sleep 
which  may  last  for  many  hours. 


19.3.  Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  In  autumn  1912 
Donner  wrote  in  his  travel  diary:  “The  performance  takes  place  as  follows. 
Someone  goes  in  the  evening  before  sunset  to  the  shed  in  the  forest  and  fetches 
the  drum,  the  dress,  the  drumsticks  and  the  other  requisites.  The  drum  is 
usually  somewhat  different  from  that  on  the  River  Tym.  The  handle  is  of 
iron,  and  a  host  of  objects  of  this  same  metal  (hanging  inside  the  drum) 
cause  a  tinkling  during  the  ceremony.  The  skin  of  the  drum  of  the  greatest 
shaman,  that  is  Trinka,  who  lives  in  the  last  yurt  (on  the  Ket  River),  is  dec¬ 
orated  with  little,  simple  spirit  images.”5  As  appears  from  the  general  de¬ 
scription,  this  “someone”  is  the  shaman’s  assistant,  part  of  whose  role  is 
to  get  out  the  necessary  requisites  and  get  the  drum  ready  for  use  (IB). 

The  actualization  stage  of  the  shaman’s  status  (1C)  observes  the  familiar 
rite  technique:  the  fire  in  the  tent  is  allowed  to  go  out  and  the  shaman  seats 
himself  facing  the  door  on  his  special  seat,  a  reindeer  skin,  which  may  not, 
according  to  Castren,  have  any  iron  or  dangerous  objects.6  The  dressing 
of  the  shaman  gets  no  particular  mention  in  the  general  account.  Castren 
notes  that  the  Sel’kup  shamans  had  no  special  dress.  “The  shaman  does 
not  wear  any  special  dress,  but  wears  the  clothes  of  the  supplicant  for  the 
occasion.”7  Donner’s  notes,  too,  are  relatively  disconnected.  He  mentions 
in  his  travel  diary  that  the  dress  is  most  often  of  reindeer  hide,  the  edges 
of  bearskin.  Attached  to  the  back  are  various  iron  objects,  and  there  are  wings 
on  the  arms.  On  the  other  hand  many  shamans  had,  according  to  him,  only 
a  very  simple  dress  of  black  broadcloth,  with  a  wide  hem,  and  onto  it  pictures 
of  the  spirits  (loosi)  were  sewn.8  E.  D.  Prokof’yeva  in  her  extensive  article 
deals  with  the  shaman’s  dress  of  the  Sel’kups  and  its  making.9  It  appears 
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from  her  description  that  the  novice  acquires  his  dress  gradually.  Here, 
perhaps,  lies  the  reason  for  the  discrepancies  in  Castren’s  and  Donner’s  notes. 
According  to  Donner  the  hat  was,  however,  the  shaman’s  most  important 
garment.  He  puts  it  on  his  head  just  before  he  indicates,  through  his  mo¬ 
mentary  sleep,  that  the  final  role  change  has  taken  place. 

Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  (2):  Once  the  shaman 
has  woken  up  the  role  change  has  taken  place,  and  the  shaman  also  manifests 
it  by  his  outward  movements  and  his  voice.  He  moves  as  in  a  stupor,  and 
his  voice  is  different.  The  preliminary  actualization  of  the  roles  of  the  spirit- 
helpers  takes  the  form  of  imitation  of  their  sounds.  It  may  be  concluded 
direct  from  the  account  that  the  shaman  manifests  the  arrival  of  the  animal- 
helpers,  yet  Donner  explains  that  this  is  the  invoking  of  the  spirits. 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  This  seance  is  unusual  in  that  the 
shaman  does  not  lose  consciousness,  and  his  account  of  his  journey,  told  in 
song  (SEPj),  is  taken  as  real.  The  shaman  is  understood  as  moving  in  the 
other  world  even  during  his  song  and  as  giving  an  account  of  his  travel  ex¬ 
periences.  Mircea  Eliade  also  refers  to  this  peculiarity  of  Samoyed  shamanism.10 
Although  the  song  act  differs  from  the  acteme  E  of  the  second  sequence 
(the  actualizing  of  the  spirit-helpers)  in  function,  it  is  nevertheless  fully  com¬ 
parable  to  it  in  form  and  content.  The  ’opening  section  of  the  shaman’s 
account  of  his  journey’  noted  by  Donner  on  the  very  same  trip  and  published 
by  Joki11  shows  that  the  shaman  actualizes  his  supranormal  counter-roles, 
describes  the  role  behaviour  of  the  spirits  he  actualizes  and  the  regions  in¬ 
habited  by  them  in  the  same  way  as  was  the  custom  in  the  Nentsy  songs.12 

It  is  part  of  the  role  of  the  assistant  and  the  audience  to  repeat  the  verses 
of  the  song.  They  act  together,  and  the  role  of  the  audience  is  more  em¬ 
phasized  than  usual,  for  in  place  of  their  affirmative  interjections  they  them¬ 
selves  repeat  the  words  of  the  shaman’s  song.  The  social-psychological  signific¬ 
ance  of  the  seance  grows  with  the  audience  taking  such  an  active  part.  Si¬ 
milarly  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  seance  also  becomes 
more  favourable  than  normal  to  the  altering  of  the  shaman’s  consciousness. 

The  shaman  meets  the  spirit  he  is  seeking  in  the  underworld  (50P2). 
As  is  seen  from  act  5X,  this  is  some  spirit  of  the  underworld.  The  description 
of  the  shaman’s  wild  discussion  —  “his  body  jerks  convulsively,  his  eyes  bulge 
from  their  sockets  and  his  voice  is  terrible  to  hear”  —  may  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  shaman  also  manifested  the  role  of  the  underworld  spirit,  i.e.  he 
held  a  dual  role.  Donner’s  travel  diary  does  contain  a  description  of  such 
a  shamanizing:  “Gradually  he  begins  to  hum  a  tune  and  to  beat  the  drum. 
He  invokes  his  gods  (loosila),  and  when,  to  the  increasing  din  of  the  music, 
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they  finally  come,  he  asks  them  for  help.  Then  they  begin  to  speak  and  to 
explain  to  him  what  he  wants  to  know.  He  sings  what  they  say,  or  rather 
they  speak  through  him.  The  gods  or  spirits  (loosila)  speak,  and  in  words 
and  song  the  shaman  repeats  their  words,  which  the  whole  audience  in  turn 
repeats.  Persons  who  have  not  been  present  at  the  seance  from  the  very 
beginning  may  not,  however,  join  in  the  song.”13  The  seance  does,  however, 
differ  from  the  general  account  quoted.  The  song  stage,  the  E-act,  clearly 
belongs  to  sequence  2.  Similarly  the  meeting  of  the  spirits  takes  place  in 
the  normal  world,  so  instead  of  sequence  5  we  find  sequence  3. 

’The  slashing  the  body’  acteme  is  here  contained  in  sequence  5.  Donner 
gives  as  the  function  of  the  acteme  the  proving  of  the  shaman’s  invulner¬ 
ability,  his  superiority.  The  account  of  a  seance  noted  among  the  Mezen 
Nentsy  around  1850  and  quoted  by  Lehtisalo  contains  a  mention  according 
to  which  lack  of  blood  as  the  shaman  cuts  himself  is  a  good  omen,  while 
even  a  small  drop  of  blood  signifies  misfortune.  This  can  be  avoided  only 
be  sacrificing  to  num,  the  spirit  of  death  or  the  spirit-helpers.14  When  we 
remember  that  during  his  X-act  the  Nentsy  shaman  Gan’kka  went  over 
an  initiation  event3,  the  act  appears  to  have  many  meanings.  The  omen 
idea  would  appear  to  be  secondary.  The  repeating  of  an  initiation  period 
experience  and  the  proving  of  the  shaman’s  invulnerability  refer  to  the  same 
basic  idea:  after  being  born  a  shaman  after  the  cutting  operation  of  the  spirits 
the  shaman  later  possesses  special  abilities.  This  fundamental  event  is  repeated 
at  the  seance  and  its  truth  is  concretely  proved. 

The  shaman  manifests  his  return  journey  in  song,  and  Donner’s  mention 
of  the  diminuendo  in  ecstatic  technique  is  interesting;  the  shaman’s  behaviour 
becomes  more  and  more  restrained  towards  the  end  of  the  song  (5EP3). 
It  is  possible  that  the  deactualization  of  the  spirit  roles  in  the  return  song 
corresponds  to  their  actualization  in  the  outward  journey  song.  The  silence 
following  the  singing  and  drumming  manifests  the  shaman’s  return  to  earth 
and  acts  as  a  stage  during  which  the  shaman’s  role-taking  changes  direction 
(5Q,).  He  must  now  come  up  to  the  audience’s  expectations  and  inform  them 
of  the  things  he  found  out  in  the  spirit  world  (5S). 

Deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (6):  Donner’s 
statement  “if  the  matter  is  settled  at  that,  all  that  is  left  is  for  the  witch  to 
return  to  earth”  shows  that  while  informing  the  audience  the  shaman  is 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  world.  Whether  the  Sel’kup  believed 
his  soul  to  remain  with  the  spirits  of  the  underworld  is  unclear.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  although  his  role-taking  is  directed  at  the  normal  world  during 
the  information  act,  the  spirit  roles  are  still  to  the  fore  in  his  mind.  Not  until 
he  has  carried  out  the  task  of  informer  can  he  send  away  the  rest  of  his  spirits. 
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In  his  travel  diary  Donner  describes  the  deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers 
as  follows:  Then  the  shaman  sits  down,  makes  warding  off  movements  with 
his  hands  two  times  and  hisses  a  few  times.  The  spirits  are  driven  away, 
and  the  shaman  rests  for  a  moment  and  smokes  a  pipe.”15 

The  forecasting  (7)  and  the  termination  of  sha¬ 
manizing  (8) :  The  spoon  used  as  a  means  of  forecasting  may  be  the 
drum  stick  (7U).  The  word  suulmu  in  the  song  of  the  Sel’kup  shaman  means 
the  stick  of  the  shaman’s  drum,  not  ’spoon’.16  The  retiring  from  shamanizing 
is  described  in  detail  (8Y).  Still  recurring  in  the  account  of  the  act  is  the 
idea  that  the  spirit  of  the  shaman  has  left  his  body.  Not  until  he  has,  by 
means  of  the  liberation  prayer  and  the  cleansing  rites  following  his  undressing, 
been  freed  of  his  spirit-helpers  does  his  body  change  to  its  earthly  form.  The 
falling  asleep  at  the  start  of  shamanizing  and  these  final  rites  clearly  mark 
out  the  shaman’s  period  of  action  during  which  (i.e.  during  the  shaman’s 
role  performance)  the  Sel’kups,  according  to  Donner,  believed  his  soul  to 
be  outside  his  body. 


20.  SHAMANIZING  SEANCE  OF  THE  VAS’YUGAN  KHANTS 

20.1.  Background.  The  Khants  or  the  Ostyaks,  along  with  the  Mansi  or 
the  Voguls,  are  known  jointly  as  Ob’  Ugrians.  The  Ugrians,  who  lived  chiefly 
off  hunting  and  fishing,  and  in  the  north  off  reindeer  breeding  and  further 
south  off  primitive  farming,  had  conversion  forced  upon  them  by  the  Orthodox 
Church  as  early  as  the  18th  century.  They  nevertheless  retained  their  tradi¬ 
tional  religious  mode  of  behaviour,  including  shamanism,  until  into  the 
20th  century.  Both  the  Khants  and  the  Mansi  were  divided  into  different 
tribes  with  their  own  dialects.,  this  division  being  significant  in  e.g.  forming 
military  alliances  against  a  common  enemy.1  A  distinctive  feature  of  the 
social  system  of  the  Ob’  Ugrians  was  their  totemist  phratry  and  clan  organ¬ 
ization.  All  the  Ob’  Ugrians  fall  into  two  phratries  despite  their  tribal  con¬ 
nections,  one  of  these  being  Mosh  (Mansi)  or  Mon't  (Khant)  and  the  other 
Por.  The  strictly  exogamous  phratries  were  divided  into  clans  whose  names 
were  inherited  from  totem  ancestors  or  ancestor-heroes.2 

In  his  work  “Jugralaisten  uskonto”3  K.  F.  Karjalainen  also  deals  with 
shamanism  among  these  peoples.  His  theory  of  the  variation  in  the  shamanic 
trad  ition  brings  out  an  otherwise  typical  feature  of  the  Khant  and  Mansi 
culture:  the  small  and  scattered  population  has  been  susceptible  to  influence 
from  neighbouring  peoples.  Thus  the  northern  tribes,  for  example,  have 
adopted  the  reindeer  breeding  of  the  Nentsy.4  Having  quoted  U.  T.  Sirelius’ 
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shortish  description  of  a  shamanizing  seance  among  the  Vas’yugan  Khants 
Karjalainen  continues  with  a  more  extensive  account,  the  source  of  which 
he  does  not  mention.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  account  is  based  on  his 
own  observations,  for  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  Vas’yugan 
shamanism  on  the  spot,  as  is  demonstrated  by  e.g.  the  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  seer  taking  amanita  following  the  description.  The  description 
of  the  seance  is  detailed  and  animated ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  research 
it  is  made  valuable  by  the  careful  recording  of  the  actualization  stage  of 
the  spirits,  including  the  snatches  of  invocatory  song  quoted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  witchcraft  of  the  Vas’yugan  Khants  Karjalainen 
gives  the  following  general  account:  Among  the  Vas’yugan  Khants  the 
witch’s  proceedings  are  developed,  observing  in  a  way  a  set  procedure, 
though  customs  may  vary  according  to  each  situation  and  the  skill  of  the 
performer.5  In  his  view  the  rich  spirit  system  of  the  Vas’yugan  shaman  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  consequence  of  influences  from  neighbouring  peoples.  “The  concept, 
late  in  its  present  form,  of  the  witch’s  assistant  institution  that  has  taken  root 
on  the  Vas’yugan  has  also  helped  to  change  local  concepts  of  the  practice 
to  be  observed  by  the  witch,  to  give  it  new  colour  and  to  bring  new  additions, 
even  though  the  proceedings  may  at  base  contain  much  original  substance, 
such  as  comparison  with  the  practices  of  the  North  Ostyaks  demonstrates.”6 


20.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 7 

1C:  Investigations  conducted  among  the  Vas’yugan  in  a  different  way 
are  also  to  be  found,  e.g.  as  follows.  The  witch  seats  himself  on  a  little  bench 
in  a  dark  dwelling  facing  the  spirit  corner.  His  instrument  is  a  kantele  [lyre], 
as  is  usually  the  case  nowadays  on  the  Vas’yugan,  and  the  player  the  witch 
himself.  He  places  the  bottom  of  his  instrument  on  his  right  knee,  the  upper 
end  against  his  left  shoulder.  The  strings  face  outwards,  and  these  he  strikes 
by  drawing  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  across  them,  sometimes  more  slowly, 
sometimes  faster,  and  all  the  while  he  sings,  i.e.  tells  in  song  of  his  actions, 
how  he  invokes  the  spirits  to  attend  the  seance.  In  between  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand  is  an  ordinary  spoon,  which  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  fore¬ 
casting.  When,  at  some  point  in  the  proceedings,  the  witch  wishes  to  prove 
the  truth  of  what  he  says  he  tosses  the  spoon,  having  first  tapped  the  strings 
of  his  instrument  with  it  1 — 3  times,  onto  the  floor  in  front  of  him.  An  assistant, 
nayi-jol,  a  ’white  witch’  sitting  on  a  spirit  corner  opposite  the  witch  then 
looks  to  see  which  way  the  spoon  has  landed  on  the  floor,  right  way  up  or 
upside  down.  If  it  falls  right  way  up  it  proves  that  the  witch  is  speaking  the 
truth,  and  in  this  case  the  singing  continues  without  a  break,  but  if  it  falls 
upside  down  it  is  thrown  again  two  or  three  times,  the  witch  touching  the 
strings  with  it  in  between.  If  the  spoon  still  fails  to  fall  right  way  up  this  does 
not,  however,  mean  that  the  witch  is  lying,  but  that  the  spirit  being  invoked 
does  not  wish  to  come  because  the  patient  or  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
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the  shaman  is  act  ng  has  offended  the  spirit  in  question  or  done  something 
else  that  is  not  fitting:  tormented  snakes,  frogs,  lizards  or  other  kor,  dropped 
his  knife  into  the  river  or  the  ground  or  done  something  similar.  In  such 
cases  the  singing  is  interrupted  for  a  short  time  and  the  witch  asks  what 
things  of  this  nature  the  patient,  for  example,  has  done. 

Such  is  the  general  investigation  procedure,  and  the  whole  process  may 
take  longer  than  one  evening. 

2D:  The  first  task  is  always  the  assembling  of  the  witch’s  assistant  spirits, 
of  which  there  most  often  appears  to  be  seven,  though  of  course  a  large  number 
does  no  harm.  As  his  messenger  the  witch  has  near  him  a  “Handled-staff- 
stern-woman”.  “H-woman”,  says  the  witch,  “the  many  daughters  of  the 
spirit  kail  granted  to  me  from  many  directions  all  drive  together  with  the 
nose  of  your  stern  staff!”  The  spirit  woman  then  flits  off  to  fetch  helpers, 
at  which  the  witch  begins  to  sing  of  the  course  and  results  of  her  journey. 

2E,  2U :  The  spirits  come  one  by  one,  the  witch  tells  of  their  coming  e.g. : 
“From  the  M^y-ju^k-kan  direction  the  little  daughter  of  M^y-jmyk-kan 
has  been  granted  me;  I  can  hear  her  coming  from  under  seven  layers  of 
earth,  from  under  the  first  layer  to  the  water  of  the  second  layer  I  hear  the 
humped  animal  (=  bear)  of  Great  Earth  coming”  (throws  spoon).  Like¬ 
wise  the  witch  tells  in  his  song  of  the  coming  from  under  the  second,  third  .  .  . 
sixth  layer  to  the  water  of  the  next  layer,  and  to  prove  the  arrival  in  each 
layer  he  throws  the  spoon. 

3G:  At  last  he  hears  the  humped  animal  of  Greath  Earth  coming  to  the 
water  of  the  seventh  layer,  he  rises  to  his  feet,  begins  to  beat  loudly  on  the 
kantele,  turns  round  on  the  spot,  bowing  in  various  directions.  Suddenly 
a  spirit  appears,  blows  at  the  witch,  who  is  knocked  off  balance  by  this  “many 
puffs  of  the  cold  wind”,  so  that  for  a  short  time  he  remains  speechless,  only 
quietly  striking  the  strings  of  his  kantele. 

3H:  On  recovering  the  witch  bows:  “Oh  braided  woman  of  the  Great 
Earth!  My  many-haired  head  with  interstices  to  you  I  bend.”  The  spirit, 
through  the  witch’s  mouth,  replies:  “Black  man  (in  this  case  the  name  of 
the  witch)  unbraided  son!  Your  five-stringed  music  tree  you  have  placed 
on  your  right  knee,  why  do  you  call  so  heatedly  to  the  meagre  money  of 
former  man?”  The  witch  replies:  “Oh  braided  woman  of  the  Great  Earth! 
The  meagre  money  of  former  man  amounts  to  a  jointed  stag,  from  the  depth 
of  a  jointed  stag  (=  reindeer  knee  measure),  I  cannot  even  lift  it.  An  Ostyak 
man  has  hung  your  scarf  to  his  humble  spirit  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
god.”  Having  heard  this  the  spirit  sits  down  (on  an  invisible)  “big-fish-deco¬ 
rated  mat”  (the  witch  throws  the  spoon). 

3U :  The  witch  rests,  talks,  smokes  and 

3£:  then  begins  to  tell  of  the  arrival  of  a  second  spirit.  E.g.:  “From  the 
direction  of  the  reindeer  Samoyed,  from  the  direction  of  the  northern  folk, 
from  the  womanly  town  of  the  Samoyed-spirit-prince,  from  the  manly  town 
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of  the  back-beating  bow  spirit,  of  the  breast-beating  arrow  spirit,  from  the 
good  corner  of  the  house  of  mother  and  father  coming  I  heard  .  .  .  Stamping 
of  two  hoofs  of  the  good  animal  on  the  road  travelled  by  an  aged  girl,  an 
aged  boy  I  hear;  to  the  ground  with  trees  and  grass  inhabited  by  us  the 
sharp  nose  of  the  good  animal  was  strained.” 

3G:  Having  said  this  the  witch  gets  up,  bows,  is  again  “pushed”  by  the 
“breath  of  cold  wind”  of  the  spirit. 

3H:  —  Once  all  the  spirits  have  in  this  way  been  assembled,  and  this  may 
take  the  whole  of  the  first  evening,  the  first  part  of  the  seance  is  over.  The 
second  part  is  then  the  making  of  the  journey  of  investigation,  with  the  help 
of  the  assembled  spirits,  the  main  points  proceeding  in  the  same  way  as  the 
bearing  of  the  soul  of  a  new  sacrifice  to  the  appropriate  spirit. 

5V :  In  Vas’yugan  animal  sacrifices  the  witch  acts  not  only  as  a  circulator 
of  food  and  a  man  of  prayer,  but  also  as  the  bearer  of  the  sacrifice’s  soul, 
and  in  fact  no  one  else  is  capable  of  this.  The  soul  of  the  slaughtered  sacrificial 
animal,  the  ils^-tel  is  born  to  the  spirit  in  the  following  manner.  The  skin 
of  the  slaughtered  beast  (a  horse),  on  which  have  been  left  the  hoofs,  the 
mane,  the  tail  and  the  lips  and  in  which  the  soul  is  placed  an  how  on  the 
floor  of  the  cottage  in  front  of  the  witch,  close  to  nayi-jol. 

5Pl  With  the  aid  of  the  spirit-helpers  he  assembled  the  evening  before  the 
witch  sets  off  for  the  spirit  bearing  the  soul,  the  events  of  which  are  reported 
to  the  people  present  by  the  witch’s  mouth.  The  spirit-helpers  fetch  plenty 
of  (invisble)  money  from  some  Ju^k-toram’s  store,  and  this  money,  ju^k- 
tor?m  kasna  vay  is  then  passed  round  in  handfuls  by  the  witch  to  the  under¬ 
spirits  of  the  spirit  concerned  whom  he  meets  on  the  way,  i.e.  he  bribes  them. 

5jP2  On  reaching  his  destination  he  then  leaves  the  soul  with  the  spirit  itself, 
if  he  is  strong  enough  to  get  that  far,  or  before  this  with  one  of  the  spirit’s 
assistants  (talmas)  to  be  carried  to  its  destination.  If  the  witch  himself  has 
had  the  strength  to  get  to  the  chief  spirit,  he  goes  (i.e.  his  soul  in  the  breast 
of  the  Chief  Spirit)  into  the  guest  room,  and  it  depends  on  his  strength  how 
many  steps  forward  he  may  take;  the  highest  number  of  steps  is  seven.  On 
coming  before  the  spirit  and  on  beginning  to  state  his  business  he  is  faced 
by  a  great  test.  The  spirit  only  has  to  cast  an  eye  at  the  witch  for  the  witch 
to  get  such  a  jolt  that  the  body  in  the  room  reporting  the  journey  falls  back¬ 
wards  and  lies  motionless  for  some  time,  so  powerful  is  the  spirit’s  glance. 
If  the  witch  falls  the  nayi-jol  must  snatch  up  the  kantele,  for  if  it  should  fall 
to  the  ground  the  witch’s  life  would  be  shortened.  After  lying  motionless 
for  a  time  the  witch  again  continues  his  interrupted  enquiry,  always  achieving 
something. 

5P 3  On  setting  off  on  the  return  journey  the  witch  must  turn  “in  the  direction 
of  the  good  sun,  in  the  direction  of  the  good  moon”  (i.e.  clockwise). 

The  same  pattern  is  followed  by  the  rites  in  which  the  of  an  animal  left 
alive  (a  horse)  is  accompanied  to  the  spirit.  First  it  must  be  taken  from  the 
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animals.  For  this  purpose  the  horse  is  made  to  stand  in  the  yard,  held  by  the 
giver.  The  witch  walks  round  the  animal  three  times,  singing,  during  which 
the  witch’s  assistant-ju^k  takes  possession  of  the  ils^-tel.  The  act  of  bearing 
the  soul  then  takes  place  inside  the  cottage. 

20.3  .Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  The  description  of 
the  shaman’s  preparations  is  brief  (1C).  There  is  no  mention  of  dressing, 
and  Karjalainen  emphasizes  that  in  spite  of  a  few  disjointed  facts  about 
the  dress  of  the  Khant  shaman  it  is  not  certain  whether  there  even  was  a 
native  witch’s  dress  there.  If  a  shaman’s  dress  really  has  been  found  among 
the  Khants,  it  has,  according  to  him,  probably  been  a  late  loan  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  people.8  In  place  of  the  ordinary  drum  the  instrument  is  the  kantele 
[lyre]  ;  Karjalainen  fills  in  the  background  to  its  use  as  follows :  “The  use  of  the 
witch’s  drum  is  on  the  decrease,  as  is  clearly  evident  e.g.  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  Vas’yugan  region  the  said  instrument  was  only  a  few  decades  ago 
more  common  than  in  our  day.  The  notable  drum  regions  are  today  the 
northwest  districts.  Among  the  eastern  Ostyaks  the  instrument  at  seances 
is  in  many  cases  the  five-stringed  kantele  mentioned  earlier,  through  which 
the  action  of  the  witch  here  has,  so  to  say,  more  of  a  singing  stamp.  The 
skilled  Vas’yugan  witch  today  plays  the  kantele,  he  is  a  ’stringhanded  (instru¬ 
ment)  excellent  witch’,  and  the  Vakhs  also  speak  of  prophesying  chiefly 
with  a  kantele,  stating  that  the  method  was  the  same  as  when  using  a  drum: 
the  witch  plays,  dances  and  goes  into  a  trance.  In  the  Surgut  region  the 
drum  is  more  common,  though  a  ’bandura’  is  generally  used.  The  witch 
in  these  parts  may  also  use  a  kettle  as  his  means  of  drumming  or  stimulation.”9 

U.  T.  Sirelius’  Vas’yugan  account  mentions  the  lack  of  light  at  the  place 
of  shamanizing:  the  windows  are  covered  with  a  thick  cloth  and  the  fire 
is  put  out.  If  the  fire  were  to  be  kindled  during  the  seance  the  witch  would 
fall  ill.10  It  is  further  said  of  the  preparations:  “In  the  middle  of  the  floor 
on  which  the  witch  conducted  his  sorcery  a  reindeer  skin  was  spread.  His 
hands  and  feet  were  firmly  bound  with  the  same  belt.  Some  brass  money 
was  put  on  the  skin  and  an  Ostyak  took  up  the  kantele.”11  A  similar  binding 
procedure  is  also  familar  to  J.  B.  Muller  and  Novitskiy.12  The  latter,  who 
knew  the  people  of  Irtysh  and  the  northern  Khants,  describes  a  seance  as 
follows:  When  one  of  them  wishes  to  know  something  about  his  daily  needs 
in  particular,  the  fish  and  forest  animals  to  be  caught,  they  take  the  witch 
into  a  dark  room,  bind  him  firmly  and  themselves  sit  down  to  play  their 
instruments.  The  bound  man  cries  out  a  few  magic  words,  calling  his  ally 
the  devil.  Usually  they  do  this  at  night,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  calling  a 
wild  spirit  enters  in  fury.  Those  present  rush  out  of  the  cottage,  leaving  the 
bound  witch  there.  The  spirit  takes  him  and  lifts  him  up,  and  torments  him 
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in  every  way;  for  this  reason  he  was  bound,  so  that,  overcome  by  the  torture, 
he  would  not  in  his  flight  be  destroyed.  A  few  hours  later  the  unclean  spirit 
makes  false  prophesies,  just  like  the  father  of  falsehood  whispering  in  his 
ear,  and  goes  away;  the  witch,  barely  alive,  is  freed  from  his  torment,  breaks 
free  and  announces  the  false  predictions.13  The  breaking  free  of  chains  or 
ties  is  one  of  the  trick-like  measures  indicating  the  skill  and  power  of  the 
shaman.14  Novitskiy’s  explanation  —  the  spirit  tortures  the  shaman  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  must  be  bound,  so  that  he  may  not  flee — -directs  our  thoughts, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  sufferings  of  the  initiation  period.  In  carrying  out 
the  cutting  act  the  Samoyed  shaman  called  the  executors  of  his  ecstatic 
initiation,  “the  flesh-cutting  spirits”,  to  his  assistance  and  in  his  mind  went 
over  the  event  of  his  initiation  period.15  We  may  thus  conjecture  that  in  being 
tortured  by  the  spirits  during  a  seance  the  Khant  shaman  is  repeating  scenes 
from  his  ecstatic  initiation.  Similar  procedures  are  also  reported  by  Gondatti 
among  the  Mansi:  One  dark  night  people,  both  men  and  women,  gather 
at  some  wealthy  house.  The  witch  places  on  the  floor  a  metal  plate,  on  top 
of  this  iron-headed  arrows,  and  begins  to  swear  to  god,  hitting  the  plate 
with  the  arrows.  In  a  short  while  the  house  quakes,  the  roof  opens  and  the 
Mirsusnd  -  xum  enters  the  house,  manifesting  its  arrival  by  beating  the  plate 
with  an  arrow.  Often  it  then  tortures  the  witch,  even  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  falls  as  if  dead,  piercing  him,  it  is  said,  in  all  parts  of  his  body  with  the 
arrow.  Kindling  the  fire  is  then  prohibited,  for  the  unconscious  witch,  who 
has  bouts  of  cramp,  would  die  immediately.  Once  an  arrow  pierced  one 
witch  from  the  heart  to  the  heel,  but  even  so  the  witch  only  became  more 
healthy  than  before.16  In  place  of  the  indefinite  “torturing”  we  here  have 
the  piercing  of  the  shaman’s  body  and  the  wounding  with  a  sharp  object, 
so  that  we  are  here  approaching  the  meaning  of  the  slashing  the  body  acteme. 

Actualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (2) :  According 
to  Karjalainen  the  spirit  system  of  the  Vas’yugan  Khants  is  more  developed 
than  that  of  the  other  Khants.  He  says  that  the  Vas’yugans  believe  that 
the  witch  is  in  his  actions  aided  by  local  spirits,  but  that  in  addition  every 
witch  has  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  spirits  not  locally  bound  and  placed 
by  their  “master”  spirit  at  the  witch’s  disposal.  Different  shamans  are  given 
various  spirits  of  a  general  nature,  some  the  Guardian  of  the  Dead,  others 
the  Guardian  of  the  Forest  or  the  Guardian  of  the  Water;  the  Guardian 
of  the  Earth  (Msy-ju^k),  gives  his  subordinates  to  every  shaman  as  assistants.17 
The  shaman’s  power  depends  on  the  number  of  spirit-helpers,  and  as  the 
account  states,  there  are  most  often  seven.  In  addition  to  these  every  shaman 
has  certain  essential  spirit-helpers.  The  ’Head  Guardian’  protects  the  witch’s 
soul  during  the  journey  to  the  underworld  by  keeping  it  in  its  breast.  On  the 
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journey  to  the  underworld  the  shaman  is  assisted  by  the  ’Bearlike  spirit’ 
given  by  M^y-jmjk,  and  on  journeys  to  heaven  by  a  grey  horse,  ’The  swamp 
crane-coloured  animal’.18  Judging  from  the  account  one  of  the  spirit-helpers, 
the  Handled-staff-stern-woman’,  acts  as  the  caller  of  the  other  spirit-helpers 
(2D).  Note  that  the  addressing  of  the  messenger  acts  as  an  alternative  to 
the  preliminary  singing  and  the  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  animal-like  spirit- 
helpers  common  throughout  Siberia.  The  shaman  actualizes  each  counter¬ 
role  separately,  brings  it  close  from  afar,  as  it  were,  and  at  last  to  the  seance, 
describing  its  journey  stage  by  stage  (2E).  In  calling  his  spirit  “from  the 
direction  of  the  Reindeer  Samoyed”,  which  is  presumably  a  reindeer,  the 
shaman  first  describes  its  abode  in  detail,  and  then  tells  how  its  journey  is 
proceeding,  until  “to  the  ground  with  trees  and  grass  inhabited  by  us  the 
sharp  nose  of  the  good  animal  was  strained”.  The  throwing  of  the  spoon 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  seance  in  safeguarding  the  arrival  of  each  spirit. 

Meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3):  The  arrival  of  a  spirit- 
helper  is  manifest  clearly  (3G).  The  shaman  bows,  i.e.  greets  the  spirit  arriving, 
and  its  presence  is  indicated  by  his  stumbling,  which  is  caused  by  the  “breath 
of  cold  wind”  sent  by  the  spirit.  During  the  conversation  scene  (3H)  the 
shaman  has  a  dual  role,  for  he  manifests  the  role  of  both  the  shaman  and  the 
spirit,  carrying  on  a  conversation  between  them.  Karjalainen  debates  the 
relationship  between  the  shaman  and  the  spirit  during  such  a  conversation, 
pointing  out  that  Munkacsi  claimed  that  the  spirit  of  the  guardian  entered 
the  witch,  as  it  were,  and  thus  brought  about  a  state  of  trance.  On  the  basis 
of  his  own  observations  he  takes  a  different  stand :  “On  the  grounds  of  Ostyak 
material  I  would,  however,  be  of  a  different  opinion.  It  seems  to  prove  the 
outward  relationship  between  the  spirit  and  the  witch,  it  seems  to  lead  to 
the  result  that  the  witch’s  trance  or  other  information  ability  cannot  be  seen 
as  caused  by  the  spirit,  and  that  in  possessior  the  spirit  does  not  overcome 
and  fill  the  witch,  but  only  approaches  him,  as  if  whispering  the  information 
in  his  ear  —  ’the  spirit  informs  him’,  says  e.g.  the  Vakh  of  a  witch  in  a  trance 
— 'just  as  the  ’little  bird’  dictates  the  words  to  the  singer  of  the  Ostyak  hero’s 
song.  ’To  the  witch  comes  the  spirit  (or  breath)  of  the  Guardian’  is  indeed 
what  the  Northern  Ostyak  says,  and  according  to  the  Voguls  the  spirit  of 
the  guardian  ’strikes  the  witch’,  but  we  do  not  necessarily  need  to  take  as 
the  content  of  such  sayings  found  in  poetry  the  idea  that  the  spirit  enters  the 
witch.”19  Karjalainen  thus  disputes  the  possession  explanation.  With  regard 
to  role-taking  this  means  an  identification  with  the  role  of  the  spirit  that  is 
less  than  complete  role  identification.  The  manifestation  of  the  guardian’s 
role  is  conceived  as  being  something  of  a  repetition;  the  spirit  is  present  but 
can  only  be  heard  by  the  shaman,  and  he  repeats  its  message.  The  preliminary 
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conversation,  between  the  shaman  and  the  spirit  is  thus  only  to  determine 
the  reason  for  the  call. 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  The  meeting  between  the  shaman 
and  the  spiiit-helpers  takes  place  among  the  Khants,  according  to  Karja- 
lainen,  in  two  alternative  ways.  Either  the  shaman’s  soul  sets  off  during 
trance  on  a  journey  of  investigation  to  the  spirit  world,  or  the  spirits  are 
bewitched  into  coming  to  him.  The  latter  practice  is,  according  to  him, 
nowadays  more  common.20  The  seance  reported  here  is  in  a  way  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  two  forms:  the  shaman  calls  the  spirits  and  meets  them  in 
the  cottage,  and  following  these  he  sets  off,  aided  by  the  spirits,  on  his  journey 
to  the  underworld.  In  this  case  he  is  bearing  the  soul  of  a  sacrificial  animal 
to  the  deity  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  being  made.  Although  Karjalainen 
mentions  the  reason  for  the  shaman’s  journey  as  most  usually  being  ’enquiry’21, 
he  also  tells  of  a  journey  in  search  of  the  soul  of  a  sick  man.  Of  special  interest 
is  the  information  that  the  soul-seeking  journey  can  be  made  by  either  the 
spirit-helper  or  the  shaman,  depending  on  the  seriousness  of  the  case.  If  the 
sick  man’s  soul  has  been  snatched  by  the  dead,  the  shaman  may  send  a  spirit 
in  the  form  of  a  dead  man  and  a  bearlike  spirit  sitting  in  its  breast  on  the 
journey.  If  the  soul  of  a  sick  man  is  in  the  possession  of  some  spirit  regaining 
the  soul  is  more  difficult  and  the  shaman  must  himself  go  to  fetch  it.  During 
the  journey  the  shaman’s  soul,  ilt  (in  Vas’yugan),  sits  crouched  in  the  breast 
of  the  Head  Guardian  (one  of  the  spirit-helpers),  sometimes  travelling  to 
the  underworld  ’by  a  snake’.  Note  that  the  bearlike  spirit  travels  like  the 
shaman  hidden  in  the  breast  of  another  spirit.  As  this  spirit  converses  with 
the  guilty  dead  person  it  suddenly  leaps  out  and  grabs  the  dead,  who  in 
alarm  releases  the  sick  man’s  soul  from  his  mouth  or  his  hand.22  The  sick 
man’s  soul  must  thus  be  snatched  back.  The  events  in  the  underworld  are 
recounted  by  the  shaman  in  song.  In  this  report  the  loss  of  consciousness 
comes  at  the  point  where  the  shaman  meets  the  spirit  demanding  the  sacrifice. 
On  recovering  the  shaman  again  begins  to  describe  the  events  of  the  under¬ 
world  on  his  return  journey  in  a  similar  manner.  In  a  case  such  as  this  the 
’journey’  and  ’information’  actemes  overlap.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  audience  specially,  for  it  is  aware  from  the  singing  of  the  events  of  the 
journey.  This  is  the  case  although  the  shaman’s  role-taking  is  directed  at 
the  supranormal  world,  the  standpoint  for  his  role-taking  is  the  audience 
and  its  reactions.  Since  the  shaman  is  ’performing’  to  the  audience,  no  strong 
identification  with  the  spirit  role  takes  place. 

Structurally  this  Khant  seance  is  completely  reminiscent  of  Radloff’s 
extensive  description  of  a  sacrificial  seance  among  the  Altaic  Tatars23,  as 
Karjalainen  points  out  in  a  footnote:  the  Tatar  shaman  actualizes  his  spirit- 
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helpers  in  succession,  by  which  each  one  announces  its  arrival  in  a  short 
statement;  when  all  the  spirits  are  assembled  (on  the  drum)  the  shaman 
makes  his  journey  with  their  assistance  through  the  layers  of  heaven. 

Neither  Sirelius’  nor  Karjalainen’s  Vas’yugan  accounts  mention  the 
deactualization  of  the  spirits.  We  may  imagine  that  the  description  of  the 
return  journey,  in  which  the  supranormal  world  gradually  gets  left  behind, 
functions  as  a  deactualization  stage. 


21.  THE  INITIATION  OF  THE  SHAMAN  IN  THE  EVENK 

COMMUNITY 

21.1.  Background.  The  Evenks,  known  in  earlier  literature  as  the  Tungus,  are 
the  most  numerous  and  wide-spread  of  the  peoples  in  Northern  Siberia.  Theregr 
ion  inhabited  by  them  extends  from  the  Yenisey  River  in  the  west  to  the  shores 
of  the  Okhotsk  Sea  in  the  east.1  Over  such  a  large  area  the  natural  conditions 
vary.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  the  tundra  regions  in  the  farthest 
north,  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Evenks  displays  a  certain  uniformity :  at 
its  most  typical  it  is  mountainous  taiga,  with  cold  winters  and  warm  summers.2 

The  tribes,  scattered  over  a  vast  area,  fell  into  different  groups  according 
to  their  source  of  livelihood:  “.  .  .  in  the  17th  century,  the  Evenks  were 
divided  up  according  to  their  type  of  economy  into  ’Foot’  or  ’Sitting’  Evenks 
(hunters  and  fishermen-hunters  of  the  Okhotsk  coast),  ’Reindeer’  (hunters 
and  reindeer-breeders),  ’Horse’  and  ’Cattle’  Evenks  (hunters  with  herds 
of  horses  and  other  livestock).”3  Generally  speaking  hunting  was  the  chief 
occupation4,  reindeer-breeding  was  then  pursued  for  the  purposes  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  when  a  herd  of  some  25  reindeer  belonging  to  one  household  was 
typical.5  The  most  important  unit  of  the  social  structure  was  earlier  the  clan, 
with  clans  grouped  into  broader  tribes.  One  fundamental  feature  was  that 
every  clan  owned  a  “river”,  i.e.  an  area  of  its  own.  The  members  of  one 
or  more  clans  held  reindeer  or  elk  hunts  on  a  collective  basis.  The  catch  was 
then  divided  up  evenly  among  all  those  taking  part.6  By  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  the  patriarchal  clan  system  had  lost  its  economic  significance.  Sha¬ 
manism  did,  however,  continue  to  be  bound  up  with  the  clan  system  in  certain 
areas,  and  for  a  very  long  'time  among  e.g.  the  Podkamennaya  Tunguska 
Evenks.  A.  F.  Anisimov  has  examined  the  special  social  status  of  the  Evenk 
shaman  and  the  evaluation  of  shamanism  by  the  society.  He  notes:  “From 
this  point  of  view,  the  especially  notable  features  are  those  concepts  of  the 
Evenks  by  which  this  special  position  of  the  shaman  in  the  clan  was  maintained 
and  reinforces  as  a  norm  of  clan  ideology.  The  most  essential  of  these  in  this 
respect  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  the  clan  marylya  and,  on  the  other, 
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that  of  the  mythical  shamanistic  clan-river.  The  concept  of  the  marylya  among 
the  Evenks,  .  .  .  ,  referred  to  the  mythical  shamanistic  fence  or  stockade 
made  out  of  spirits,  with  which  the  shaman  supposedly  fenced  in  the  clan  so 
as  to  protect  its  members  from  the  designs  of  evil  spirits.  The  shaman,  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  this  peculiar  defender-leader  of  the  clan,  set  up  to  this 
end  the  spirits  subordinate  to  him  around  the  clan  lands,  forming  from  the 
spirits  a  special  shamanistic  stockade-fence  protecting  the  clan  from  as  many 
misfortunes  as  possible.”7  The  shaman  was  thus  the  protector  of  the  clan 
and  in  this  capacity  of  vital  importance  to  the  clan.  The  position  of  the  shaman 
in  guaranteering  the  well-being  of  the  clan  and  the  life  of  its  members  is 
manifest  in,  e.g.,  the  belief  concerning  the  shaman’s  hair:  the  shaman  does 
not  cut  his  hair  because  it  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  souls  of  the  clansmen.8 
The  influential  status  of  the  clan  shaman  was  reflected  in  his  concrete  priv¬ 
ileges:  the  shaman  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  clan  and  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  “elders”  of  the  clan,  he  had  to  be  treated  with  special  respect, 
and  so  on.9  Attaining  the  position  of  clan  shaman  involved  going  through 
an  initiation  period  in  strict  accordance  with  tradition  and  supervised  by 
an  older  shaman  and  ultimately  representatives  of  the  clan.10  The  so-called 
’false’  shamans,  as  the  Evenks  named  the  shamans  operating  on  a  professional 
basis  at  around  the  turn  of  this  century,  shamanizing  for  payment  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  strange  clans,  prove  that  the  clan  shaman  was  above  all 
the  shaman  of  an  economic  unit.  These  ’false’  shamans,  who  sometimes  really 
did  act  in  the  hope  of  earning  easy  money,  sometimes  predicted  and  healed 
the  sick  when  there  were  no  ’real’  shamans  available,  but  they  did  not  take 
part  in  the  rites  connected  with  hunting  and  reindeer-breeding.11 


21.2.  The  initiation  period.  A  shaman  from  the  Lower  Tunguska  River 
recalled  his  initiatory  period  as  follows: 


“Ein  Mensch  kann  nicht  Schamane  werden,  wenn  es  in  seiner  Sippe  keine 
Schamanen  gibt.  Nur  derjenige  empfangt  die  Gabe  des  Schamanisierens, 
der  in  der  Vergangenheit  Schamanen-Vorfahren  hat,  die  von  Generation 
zu  Generation  weitergehen.  Mein  altester  Bruder  Ilja  Semjonov  war  Scha¬ 
mane.  Er  starb  vor  drei  Jahren.  Mein  Grossvater  vaterlicherseits  war  ein 
grosser  Schamane.  Der  Grossvater  miitterlicherseits  war  ebenfalls  Schamane. 

Wenn  ich  schamanisiere,  kommt  der  Geist  des  verstorbenen  Ilja  und 
spricht  durch  meinen  Mund.  Diese  meine  Schamanen-Vorfahren  zwangen 
mich  auch,  den  Weg  des  Schamenendienstes  zu  beschreiten.  Bis  zu  dem 
Augenbhck,  wo  ich  anfing  zu  schamanisieren,  war  ich  ein  ganzes  Jahrlang 
krank.  Ich  wurde  mit  15  Jahren  Schamane.  Die  Krankheit,  die  mich  zwang, 
Schamane  zu  werden,  ausserte  sich  darin,  dass  mein  Leib  aufschwoll  und 
haufige  Ohnmachten  eintraten.  Wenn  ich  anfing  zu  singen,  dann  verging 
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die  Krankheit  gewohnlich.  —  Danach  schamanisieren  meine  Vorfahren. 
Sie  stellen  mich  wie  einen  Klotz  auf  und  schiessen  mit  ihren  Bogen  auf  mich, 
bis  ich  das  Bewusstsein  verliere.  Sie  zerschneiden  mein  Fleisch.  Sie  teilen 
meine  Knochen  ab  und  zahlen  sie.  Mein  Fleisch  essen  sie  roh.  Als  sie  meine 
Knochen  zahlten,  stellten  sie  fest,  dass  einer  zu  viel  dabei  war.  Hatten  die 
Knochen  nicht  gereicht,  so  hatte  ich  nicht  Schamane  werden  konnen.  Als 
sie  diesen  ganzen  Ritus  ausgefiirht  hatten,  ass  und  trank  ich  den  ganzen 
Sommer  hindurch  nichts.  Zum  Schluss  trmken  die  Schamanengeister  das 
Blut  eines  Rentieres  und  geben  auch  mir  zu  trinken.  Nach  diesen  Vorgangen 
hat  der  Schamane  weniger  Blut  und  sieht  blass  aus. 

Dasselbe  geschieht  mit  jedem  tungusischen  Schamanen.  Erst  wenn  die 
Schamanen-Vorfahren  in  der  erwahnten  Art  seinen  Korper  zerschnitten 
und  seine  Knochen  zerlegt  haben,  kann  er  zu  schamanisieren  beginnen. 
Vor  vielen  Jahren  reiste  an  der  Tunguska  ein  Gelehrter  mit  Namen  Aleksej 
Makarenko.  Auf  seine  Bitte  hin  schamanisierte  ich.  — ”12 


He  inherited  the  helping-spirit  from  his  dead  brother,  who  in  turn  in¬ 
herited  it  from  one  or  other  of  his  ancestor  shamans.  As  we  can  see  from  the 
opening  statement,  the  status  of  shaman  among  the  Evenks  was  most  usually 
handed  down  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another.  In  his  article  “The 
Acquisition  of  Shamanistic  Ability  among  the  Evenki  (Tungus)”  G.  M. 
Vasilevich,13  after  comparing  the  genealogies  of  shamans,  suggests  that 
the  status  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  handed  down  from  father  to  son  or  from 
grandfather  to  grandson  or  great-grandson.  When  a  shaman  dies  the  spirits 
disperse  to  the  tundra  to  await  a  new  master.  This  period  of  waiting  is  not, 
however,  very  long,  and  gaps  in  the  chain  of  shamans  are  no  greater  than 
three  generations.14  The  status  of  the  shaman  among  the  Evenks  cannot, 
however,  be  regarded  as  primarily  hereditary;  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
election  of  novices  was  the  capacity  for  ecstatic  experiences.  P.  Tret’yakov’s 
description  of  the  personality  of  the  Evenk  shaman  in  the  Turukhansk  region 
points  out  the  necessary  properties:  “His  natural  sensibility  and  susceptibility 
were  coupled  with  vivid  imagination,  as  well  as  with  the  belief  in  the  spirits 
and  the  secret  communion  with  them  .  .  .  abandoning  himself  to  the  figments 
of  his  own  imagination,  he  became  tormented  and  timorous,  especially 
at  night  when  his  head  was  filled  with  dream  visions.  On  the  day  when  he 
had  to  act  as  shaman,  the  visions  stopped,  he  fell  into  a  trance  and  stared 
for  hours  at  an  object.  The  pale  and  worried  man,  with  his  piercing  look, 
made  a  peculiar  impression.”15 

The  noting  of  shamanic  ability  leading  to  the  novice  stage  could  be  either 
the  consequence  of  the  shaman’s  illness  and  spontaneous  ecstatic  experiences 
or,  in  some  cases,  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  clan  elders.16  The  period  of  initia¬ 
tion  is  usually  long,  and  among  the  Evenks  in  the  Yenisey  region,  for  example, 
might  last  several  years17,  but  rapid  changes  in  status  have  also  been  reported. 
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Shirokogoroff  tells  of  how  a  Manchurian  Evenk  became  a  shaman:  “An 
Evenki  about  forty  went  into  the  taiga  and  lost  his  way.  He  did  not  know 
how  long  he  wandered  about,  but  one  night,  among  the  rocks,  he  was  fright¬ 
ened,  and  fainted.  The  kadar  burkan  had  moved  into  him  and  declared  him 
the  chief  sdwdn.  He  acted  as  a  shaman  for  a  few  days  on  the  spot,  regained 
his  conscience  and  returned  home  where  he  told  what  had  happened  to  him, 
and  the  clan  assembly  .  .  .  recognized  his  rights.”18  Despite  its  brevity  this 
transition  stage  contains  the  points  fundamental  to  the  achieving  of  the 
status  of  shaman:  ecstatic  initiation  and  the  recognition  by  the  community  of 
the  change  in  status. 

The  normal,  longer  period  leading  to  a  change  in  status  falls  into  two 
periods  of  a  different  nature.  Although  practices  within  clans  do  vary,  we 
can,  on  the  basis  of  reports,  speak  of  a  transition  stage,  during  which  the 
novice  cuts  himself  off  from  the  community  and  seeks  communion  with  the 
supranormal  world,  and  an  incorporation  stage,  during  which  the  novice  gra¬ 
dually,  through  various  test  shamanizings  and  ritual  performances,  gains 
the  respect  and  approval  of  the  community  and  finally  the  status  of  shaman. 
Following  preliminary  visions  (e.g.  a  dead  shaman  appears  before  the  youth 
and  names  him  as  his  follower19,  or  the  novice  sees  an  evil  shamanizing  spirit 
in  his  dreams20)  the  shaman  elect  becomes  restless  and  timorous.  He  begins 
to  meditate  and  hears  the  spirits  whisper  in  his  ear  words  that  he  must  repeat 
in  song.  According  to  the  terminology  of  the  Evenks  of  the  Yenisey  region 
“the  spirits  entered  his  ears  and  brain”.21  The  expression  indicates  the  inter¬ 
nalization  of  the  tradition  through  experience  taking  place  during  the  tran¬ 
sition  stage.  According  to  the  shamanic  view  the  novice  acquires  his  know¬ 
ledge  from  the  spirits.  Thus  during  the  period  of  initial  contacts  the  spirits 
function  above  all  as  teachers.  The  Sym  Evenks  call  the  giver  of  the  first 
diiections  by  a  very  special  name,  burunl  or  ildldl.  Apart  from  them  the 
ancestor  shaman  and  other  spirits  also  gave  the  novice  commands.  The 
first  directions  of  the  burunl  concerned  shamanic  ethics:  “do  not  commit 
evil  things,  only  cure  the  sick.  As  for  the  ihs  (Evenki),  leave  them  in  peace. 
I  shall  be  above  you,  and  take  care  of  you,  and  give  you  strength.”22  It  is 
clear  that  the  handing  down  of  the  factual  tradition  took  place  both  within 
the  shamanic  institution,  i.e.  the  old  shaman  acted  as  the  teacher  of  the 
young  novice,  or  outside  it,  within  the  community.  Among  the  western 
Evenks  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  took  part  in  the  ritual  performances,  as 
a  chorus  providing  intensive  assistance.23  The  future  novice  had  thus  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  study  the  shamanic  technique  of  ecstasy  and  world 
of  concepts.  On  the  other  hand  Shirokogoroff  states  that  among  the  Central 
Amur  Biras  tribe,  for  example,  instruction  of  the  candidate  was  institutional¬ 
ized  into  strict  forms:  during  a  special  ceremony  the  first  spirit  destined  to 
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lead  him  to  *he  other  spirits  was  made  to  enter  the  novice.  This  was  followed 
by  a  period  during  which  an  experienced  shaman  acted  as  the  novice’s  teach¬ 
er.24  It  is  of  note  that  although  the  transferring  of  shamanic  knowledge  was 
by  means  of  a  teacher-pupil  relationship,  an  important  goal  of  teaching  was 
to  place  the  novice  in  contact  with  the  spirits,  and  to  create  the  setting  for 
ecstatic  initiation.  Semyon  Semyonov  describes  his  vision,  in  which  the 
spirits  of  the  ancestor  shamans  dismember  his  body  and  count  his  bones, 
and  finally  he  mentions  that  only  after  an  experience  such  as  this  can  a  man 
become  a  shaman.  A  shamanic  rite  experienced  in  a  vision,  the  acting  parties 
being  the  ancestor  shamans  and  the  object  the  candidate,  constitutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Semyonov,  the  initiation  event  proper.  The  vision  described 
strictly  observes  traditional  forms;  the  dismembering  motif  is  common  through¬ 
out  Siberia  and  is  among  the  central  themes  of  the  initiation  tradition.  It 
is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  candidate’s  suffering,  death  and  resurrection, 
parallel  to  the  symbolic  death  met  with  in  many  types  of  initiation  ceremony.25 
Since,  during  the  transition  stage,  the  candidate  concentrates  on  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  supranormal  world,  or  rather  on  receiving  the  messages  it 
sends  him,  the  ecstatic  role-taking  technique  becomes  the  central  object 
of  study.  He  fasts,  sings  in  solitude  and  above  all  becomes  sensitive  to  listening 
to  the  voices  of  the  spirits,  which  he  then  repeats.  He  thus  learns  to  manifest 
various  spirit  roles.  Semyon  Semyonov  tells  how,  when  he  is  shamanizing, 
the  spirits  inherited  from  his  borther  Ilya  speak  through  his  mouth.  Practice 
in  the  role-taking  technique  was  thorough  in  that  the  pupil  might  even  during 
the  transition  stage  identify  completely  with  a  spirit  role:  “Sometimes  the 
novice  went  into  the  taiga,  where  he  fell  into  a  trance  that  made  him  think 
he  was  an  animal  (a  glutton,  a  wolf,  or  a  deer)  and  he  returned  home  per¬ 
fectly  imitating  the  animal.”26 

Having  sufficiently  practised  ecstatic  and  role-taking  technique  and  after 
experiencing  his  initiatory  vision  the  candidate  is  ready  to  seek  the  blessing 
of  his  community  for  the  change  in  status.  During  the  transition  stage  the 
candidate’s  role-taking  was  directed  purely  at  the  supranormal  world.  During 
the  incorporation  stage  he  also  had  to  recognize  the  needs  and  expectations 
of  the  community  and  prove  that  he  was  able  to  satisfy  them.  The  fundamental 
position  of  the  incorporation  stage  in  the  process  of  being  elected  as  a  shaman 
was,  with  the  Evenks,  the  consequence  of  the  firm  dependence  of  status  on 
the  clan  system.  The  chief  lines  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  shaman  and 
the  marked  control  of  the  community  become  evident  from  Shirokogoroff’s 
account,  based  on  field  observations : 

“When  there  is  no  shaman  in  the  clan  or  in  a  settlement  (or  territory), 
a  quest  for  shamanism  appears.  In  fact,  there  may  be  many  candidates 
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for  the  position  of  shaman,  but  among  them  not  all  may  become  ’shamans’. 
As  has  been  shown,  the  candidates  must  know  certain  methods,  must  have 
a  certain  number  of  spirits,  must  ’master’  them  and  must  have  a  necessary 
minimum  of  theoretical  and  factual  knowledge  of  shamanism.  When  the 
candidates  have  satisfied  these  conditions,  they  may  be  recognized  as  possible 
candidates.  However,  such  a  recognition  is  not  sufficient  for  becoming  a 
shaman.  The  candidates  are  required  practically  to  show  what  use  they 
can  make  of  the  spirits,  and  shamanistic  methods;  how  deep  their  general 
knowledge  is;  whether  they  satisfy  the  moral  requirements  of  the  community 
or  not.  This  may  be  shown  in  a  series  of  performances  for  helping  people 
in  distress  and  confirmed  by  the  general  op:nion  as  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  candidate.  When  the  shaman  succesfully  passes  through  this  period 
of  his  career,  he  may  be  assisted  in  making  paraphernalia  and  in  offering 
a  regular  sacrifice  to  the  spirits.  After  these  preliminary  steps  he  may  be 
recognized  as  shaman  and  the  people  may  seeks  his  assistance.  Then  he 
would  function  as  a  shaman.”27 


The  chief  tasks  of  the  Evenk  shaman  were  easing  the  difficulties  faced  by 
hunters28,  prophesying,  healing29  and  in  general  guaranteeing  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  clan  (or  the  settlement).  Since  the  shaman  held  the  key  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  respect  for  the  status  was  very  high.  On  the 
Podkamennaya  Tunguska  ”.  .  .  the  shamans  enjoyed  pronounced  respect 
and  many  very  substantial  privileges.  They  were  treated  with  great  deference, 
sat  in  the  place  of  honor,  and  were  treated  to  the  best  food  available.  In 
conversation  with  a  shaman,  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  he  was  not 
contradicted.  Shamans  were  spoken  to  very  deferentially,  and  at  social 
gatherings  only  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  clansmen  were  allowed  to 
speak  with  them  .  .  .  The  clan  gave  the  shaman  the  most  productive  areas.”30 
In  return  for  the  social  privileges  connected  with  his  position  it  was  the 
shaman’s  duty  to  protect  the  clan  from  attacks  by  hostile  spirits.  The  shaman 
thus  had  to  be  capable  of  mastering  the  world  of  spirits.  In  examining  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  transition  and  incorporation  stage  the  supra- 
normal  counter-roles  of  the  candidate  are  active,  they  commune  with  a 
suitable  candidate,  initiate  him,  etc.,  while  he  himself  remains  in  a  relatively 
passive  position.  During  the  incorporation  stage  the  arrangement  changes; 
in  attempting  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  clan  the  shaman  now  consciously 
practises  ways  of  mastering  the  spirits,  demonstrating  his  skill  in  the  final 
test  events.  During  the  transition  stage  communion  with  the  supranormal  is 
for  the  most  part  casual,  whereas  during  the  incorporation  stage  it  is  mainly 
ritual. 
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22.  SHAMANIZING  SEANCE  AMONG  THE  PODKAMENNAYA 

TUNGUSKA  EVENKS 

22.1.  Background.  In  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  F.  A.  Anisimov,  an  expert  on 
the  religion  of  the  Evenks,  carried  out  field  work  in  the  Podkamennaya 
Tunguska  region,  concentrating  on  the  religious  tradition  of  the  Evenk 
tribes.  In  addition  to  his  general  treatise  ’’Religiya  evenkov”1  representing 
the  historico-genetic  aspect  he  dealt  with  the  theme  in  numerous  articles. 
One  of  them,  ’’The  Shaman’s  Tent  of  the  Evenks  and  the  Origin  of  the 
Shamanistic  Rite  2  contains  a  detailed  and  interesting  description  of  sha¬ 
manizing.  Anisimov  mentions  that  the  report  arose  ’’from  first-hand  im¬ 
pressions  during  the  1931  expedition”3.  Since  the  observer  had  previously 
done  field  work  among  the  Evenks  and  was  thus  familiar  with  their  religious 
concepts,  the  report  can  be  regarded  as  reliable.  On  the  other  hand  analysis 
is  hindered  by  the  reporter’s  attempt  to  suggest  alternative  functional  models. 
Thus  this  is  probably  not  an  account  of  one  seance  observed,  but  a  general 
account  made  on  the  basis  of  several.  The  value  of  the  report  is  increased 
by  Anisimov's  deep  understanding  of  the  symbolism  of  the  ritual  paraphernalia 
and  action;  however,  supported  by  his  knowledge  he  occasionally  switches 
from  description  of  a  rite  to  interpretation  of  the  rite,  thus  facing  the  reader 
with  problems  of  source  criticism. 


22.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 4 

l A:  In  the  middle  of  the  tent  a  small  fire  burned.  The  tent  was  in  semi¬ 
darkness.  Along  the  sides  sat  the  clansmen,  talking  softly.  A  pervasive  feeling 
of  expectation  of  something  extraordinary  heightened  the  nervous  excitement, 
still  more  strengthening  the  mystical  mood. 

1C:  Opposite  the  entrance  the  shaman  sat.  His  pinched,  nervous  face  pale; 
he,  silent,  alert,  irritable,  moved  his  shoulders,  gently  swaying  from  side  to 
side.  His  face  twitched,  his  hands  trembled.  To  the  right  and  left  lay  the 
images  of  spirits  —  the  salmon  trout,  the  mayga,  two  pole-knives,  fish-spears 
a  splintered  larchwood  pole.  The  fire  was  surrounded  on  four  side  by  sha¬ 
manistic  spirit-images,  salmon  trout. 

IB,  1C:  At  a  sign  given  by  the  shaman,  his  assistant  took  from  the  tursuk 
the  shaman’s  ritual  robes  —  the  robe,  the  breastpiece,  footwear,  the  cap 
(for  minor  shamans,  a  headband;  for  chief  shamans  of  clans,  besides  the 
cap,  an  iron  “crown”  with  a  representation  of  reindeer  horns),  and  mittens. 
The  assistant  then  got  the  drum,  warmed  it  over  the  fire  for  better  sound, 
and  quietly  tested  it  to  see  that  it  was  ready  for  action.  Then  he  began  to 
dress  the  shaman. 
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1C:  The  clothed  shaman  sat  down  on  a  small  wooden  platform  which 
represented  the  shamanistic  spirits  offish;  he  held  the  drum  in  his  left  hand, 
placed  it  on  his  left  knee,  held  in  his  right  hand  the  drumstick,  and  struck 
it  against  the  outer  side  of  the  drum.  The  conversation  broke  off  in  mid-word. 
The  shamanistic  ceremony  had  actually  begun. 

2E:  The  fire  was  damped.  The  drum  sounded  in  the  semi-darkness.  The 
clansmen,  pressing  themselves  against  the  sides  of  the  tent,  awaited  the 
shaman’s  words  with  p.  lpitating  hearts.  The  most  impressionable  and  those 
with  the  strongest  imaginations  looked  with  wide-open  and  protruding  eyes 
at  the  grim  figure  of  the  shaman.  Swaying  slowly  from  side  to  side  in  time  to 
the  drum,  the  shaman  began  the  invocatory  song  to  the  spirits  in  a  quiet 
melodious  voice  full  of  inner  feeling. 

The  invocatory  shamanistic  songs  of  the  Evenks  were  always  rhymed, 
rhythmic,  full  of  clear  and  beautiful  metaphors,  and  always  accompanied 
by  a  rhythmical  refrain.  When  the  shaman  had  sung  a  verse  of  the  song,  those 
present  repeated  it  in  chorus.  Then  the  shaman  beat  on  the  drum  at  regular 
intervals,  accompanying  the  sound  by  the  singing  of  a  couplet,  and  led  a 
rhythmical  refrain,  matching  the  note  of  the  drum.  Those  present  joined 
him.  The  drum  again  replaced  the  refrain.  The  second  verse  of  the  song 
followed;  everything  was  repeated  again  in  the  same  order. 

In  an  improvised  song  of  summons  to  the  spirits  the  shaman  addressed 
his  spirit-helpers,  calling  them  to  his  aid  in  the  struggle  against  the  spirit 
of  the  disease.  Addressing  each  of  his  spirits  in  turn,  the  shaman  vividly 
described  for  the  listeners  its  form,  adorning  it  with  all  manner  of  comparisons, 
listing  its  services  to  the  clan  and  the  characteristics  of  its  supernatural  power. 
The  shaman  related  in  the  song  where  the  spirit  was  at  the  time,  what  it  was 
doing,  whether  it  obeyed  the  shaman’s  summons  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
and,  finally,  how  the  spirit,  submitting  to  the  shaman’s  demands,  left  his 
clan  territory  and  came  to  the  shaman  in  the  tent.  At  this  moment,  the  song 
ceased  and  the  sounds  of  the  drum  were  gradually  muffled,  becoming  soft 
roll.  The  listeners  with  bated  breath  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  spirit. 

3G:  The  ensuing  silence  was  broken  by  a  sharp  blow  on  the  drum,  changing 
into  a  short  roll.  In  the  silence  following  this:  the  voices  of  the  spirits  could 
be  clearly  heard :  the  snorting  of  beasts,  birdcalls,  the  whirring  of  wings,  or 
others,  according  to  the  spirit  appearing  before  the  shaman  at  the  moment. 
Such  conjuring  tricks  were  not  achieved  by  all  shamans,  however,  but  only 
by  the  virtuosi  in  this  line  —  the  khogdy  shaman  (great  shaman).  The  sound 
of  the  drum  was  unexpectedly  interrupted.  The  shaman  yawned  broadly, 
receiving  into  himself  the  spirit  which  had  come,  and  again  struck  the  drum. 
Well  warmed  over  the  fire,  the  drum  sounded  long,  filling  the  halfdarkness 
with  sound.  Those  attending  sat  there  under  the  impression  of  the  appearance 
of  the  spirit,  deafened  by  the  incessant  rolling  of  the  drum. 

2E,  3G:  Then  the  drumming  ceased.  The  shaman  began  the  invocatory" 
song  to  the  next  spirit.  Rousing  themselves  from  their  torpor,  the  watchers 
picked  up  the  shaman’s  words  and  everything  began  again  in  the  same  order, 
until  all  of  the  shaman’s  spirits  were  gathered. 
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JH:  Having  gathered  the  spirits,  the  shaman  distributed  his  orders  among 
them  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  images  of  the  darpe  and  the  onang: 
some  he  ordered  to  guard  the  tent,  others  to  be  watchman  on  all  the  path¬ 
ways  oi  the  shaman’s  activity,  still  others  to  remain  with  him  to  carry  out 
his  orders.  Among  the  shaman’s  spirits,  the  khargi  or  animal-double  of  the 
shaman  filled  one  of  the  first  places. 

5E:  Under  guard  of  the  whole  group  of  spirits  the  shaman  sent  the  khargi 
to  the  lower  world  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  clansman’s  illness.  The  sound 
ol  the  drum  became  thunderous,  the  shaman’s  song  more  agitated.  The 
khargi,  accompanied  by  the  other  spirits,  headed  for  the  lower  world  by  way 
of  the  shamanistic  world-tree.  There  he  found  the  mangi,  the  chief  ancestor- 
spirit  of  the  shaman,  and  learned  from  him  everything  of  interest.  In  the 
less  important  cases  it  was  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  turn  to  the  nearest 
ancestor-spirit  of  the  shaman,  most  often  to  the  one  whom  the  particular 
shaman  had  succeeded  on  earth.  But  cases  were  not  rare  in  which  the  mangi 
proved  incapable  of  establishing  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  shaman 
was  compelled  to  send  the  khargi  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  upper  world, 
to  the  supreme  deity  .  .  . 

The  journey  of  the  khargi  to  the  other  world  is  described  in  the  shaman’s 
songs  in  such  fantastic  form,  so  deftly  accompanied  by  motions,  imitations 
of  spirit-voices,  comic  and  dramatic  dialogues,  wild  screams,  snorts,  noises, 
and  the  like,  that  it  startled  and  amazed  even  this  far  from  superstitious 
onlooker.  The  tempo  of  the  song  became  faster  and  faster,  the  shaman’s 
voice  more  and  more  excited,  the  drum  sounded  ever  more  thunderously. 
The  moment  came  when  the  song  reached  its  highest  intensity  and  feeling 
of  anxiety.  The  drum  moaned,  dying  out  in  peals  and  rolls  in  the  swift,  nervous 
hands  of  the  shaman.  One  or  two  deafening  beats  were  heard  and  the  shaman 
leaped  from  his  place.  Swaying  from  side  to  side,  bending  in  a  half-circle 
to  the  ground  and  smoothly  straightening  up  again,  the  shaman  let  loose 
such  a  torrent  of  sounds  that  it  seemed  everything  hummed,  beginning  with 
the  poles  of  the  tent,  and  ending  with  the  buttons  on  the  clothing.  Screaming 
the  last  parting  words  to  the  spirits,  the  shaman  went  further  and  further 
into  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and 

5P,:  finally,  throwing  the  drum  into  the  hands  of  his  assistant,  seized  with 
his  hands  the  thongs  connected  to  the  tent  pole  and  began  the  shamanistx 
dance  —  a  pantomime  illustrating  how  the  khargi,  accompanied  by  the  group 
of  spirits,  rushed  on  his  dangerous  journey  fulfilling  the  shaman’s  commands. 
The  drumstick  in  the  skillful  hands  of  the  shaman’s  assistant  beat  out  a  furious 
roll.  The  accompaniment  reached  its  highest  point.  The  voices  and  snorts 
of  beasts  and  the  like  were  heard  in  the  tent.  Under  the  hypnotic  influence 
of  the  shamanistic  ecstasy,  those  present  often  fell  into  a  state  of  mystical 
hallucination,  feeling  themselves  active  participants  in  the  shaman’s  per¬ 
formance.  The  shaman  leaped  into  the  air,  whirled  with  [the  help  of]  the 
tent  thongs,  imitating  the  running  and  flight  of  his  spirits,  reached  the  highest 
pitch  of  ecstasy, 

5Pt:  and  fell  foaming  at  the  mouth  on  the  rug  which  had  been  spread  out  in 
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the  meanwhile.  The  assistant  fanned  the  fire  and  bent  over  the  shaman’s 
stiffened,  lifeless  body.  The  latter,  representing  at  this  moment  his  khargi 
in  the  land  of  the  khergu  (the  world  of  the  dead),  was  outside  of  this  seeming 
corpse.  The  assistant,  fearing  that  the  shaman  might  not  return  to  the  land 
of  dulu  (the  middle  world),  persuaded  him  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  the  lower  world,  orienting  himself  by  the  light  of  the  fire  which  he 
(the  assitant)  had  kindled  in  the  tent. 

5P*Q.:  The  shaman  began  to  show  signs  of  life.  A  weak,  half-understandable 
babble  was  heard  —  the  barely  audible  voices  of  the  spirits.  They  signified 
that  the  khargi  and  the  spirits  accompanying  him  were  returning  to  the  middle 
world.  The  shaman’s  assistant  put  his  ear  to  the  shaman’s  lips  and  in  a  whisper 
repeated  to  those  present  everything  that  the  shaman  said  was  happening 
at  the  time  to  the  khargi  and  his  spirits.  The  shaman’s  weak,  barely  audible 
whisper  changed  into  a  loud  mutter,  unconnected  snatches  of  sentences, 
and  wild  cries.  The  helper  took  the  drum,  warmed  it  over  the  fire,  and  started 
to  beat  it,  entreating  the  shaman  (that  is,  his  khargi)  not  to  get  lost  on  the 
road,  to  look  more  fixedly  at  the  light  of  the  tent  fire,  and  to  listen  more 
closely  for  the  sound  of  the  drum.  The  drum  sounded  faster  and  louder  in 
the  hands  of  the  assistant;  the  shaman’s  outcries  became  ever  clearer  and 
more  distinct.  The  drum  sounded  still  louder,  calling  the  shaman, and  finally 
became  again  the  accompaniment  of  ecstasy.  The  shaman  leapt  up  and  began 
to  dance  the  shamanistic  pantomime  dance  symbolizing  the  return  of  the 
khargi  and  his  attendant  spirits  to  the  middle  world  (dulu).  The  shaman’s 
dance  became  more  and  more  peaceful,  its  movements  slow.  Finally,  its 
tempo  slowed,  the  dance  broke  off.  The  shaman  hung  on  the  thongs,  swaying 
from  side  to  side  in  time  with  the  drum. 

5S:  Then,  in  recitative,  he  told  the  onlookers  about  the  khargi's  journey 
to  the  other  world  and  about  the  adventures  that  had  happened.  Freeing 
himself  from  the  thongs,  the  shaman  returned  to  his  place.  He  was  given 
the  drum.  The  shaman’s  song  was  again  heard.  The  shaman  transmitted  the 
advice  of  the  ancestor-spirits  as  to  how  the  evil  spirit  of  the  disease  should 
be  fought, 

put  the  drum  to  one  side,  and  paused.  Someone  from  among  the  on¬ 
lookers  offered  him  a  lit  pipe.  Pale  and  exhausted,  the  shaman  began  avidly 
to  smoke  pipe  after  pipe.  With  this  the  first  part  of  the  performance  ended. 

4L:  When  he  was  rested,  the  shaman  again  took  the  drum  and  began  to 
expel  the  spirit  of  the  disease.  At  first  he  tried  to  persuade  it  to  leave  the 
patient’s  body  voluntarily.  The  spirit  refused.  The  long-continued  discussion 
between  the  spirit  and  the  shaman  irritated  the  latter  and  turned  into  irre¬ 
pressible  outbursts  of  anger,  cries,  and  threats. 

4M:  The  sound  of  the  drum  again  gathered  strength.  The  shaman  threw 
the  drum  to  his  assistant,  leaped  from  his  place,  seized  the  thongs  attached 
to  the  center-pole  of  the  tent,  and  began  to  whirl  around  in  a  furious  dance 
beside  the  patient,  attempting  to  expel  the  spirit  of  the  disease. 
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4H:  Tired  and  powerless,  the  shaman  returned  again  to  his  place,  took  the 
drum,  and  again  struck  up  the  song,  asking  his  spirit-helpers  what  he  should 
do  next.  On  the  advice  of  the  khargi  (the  chief  soul  of  the  shaman,  his  animal- 
double), 

4M:  he  began  to  expel  the  disease  by  farming  and  rubbing  the  place  of  the 
illness  with  various  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  and  birds  —  hair  from 
the  neck  of  a  reindeer,  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  snout  of  a  Siberian  stag,  a 
bear  s  forehead,  the  antler  of  a  wild  deer,  skin  from  the  forehead  of  a  wolverine 
or  a  wolf,  eagle  feathers,  and  the  like.  But  this  also  clearly  showed  itself  to  be 
insufficient.  The  irritated  shaman  denounced  all  manner  of  disease-spirits, 


4H:  sat  down  again,  beat  long  and  indignantly  on  the  drum,  and  then, 
softening  the  blows,  passed  over  to  the  usual  melody  and  began  to  consult 
with  his  spirit-helpers  on  what  he  should  do  next.  On  the  khargi' s  advice 

4L:  he  proposed  that  the  disease-spirit  pass  into  a  sacrificed  reindeer.  Be¬ 
tween  the  shaman  and  the  disease-spirit  there  began  again  a  long  dialogue; 
the  shaman  praised  the  flavor  of  the  reindeer’s  meat,  of  the  different  parts 
of  its  body,  and  derogated  the  body  of  the  patient  as  much  as  he  could. 

The  disease-spirit  held  to  the  opposite  opinion.  Finally,  the  shaman  suc¬ 
ceeded  somehow  in  persuading  the  disease-spirit  to  accept  the  ransom. 

4  V:  The  sacrificial  reindeer  was  brought  into  the  tent.  The  sacrificial  rope 
was  fastened  around  the  reindeer’s  neck  and  the  loose  end  of  it  put  into  the 
patient’s  hand.  To  the  sound  of  the  drum,  the  patient,  turning  the  end  of 
the  thong  over  in  his  hands,  began  to  twist  it.  At  the  moment  when  the  twisted 
rope  pulled  the  reindeer’s  head,  one  of  the  men  standing  beside  it  killed 
the  animal  with  a  knife-blow.  This  meant  that  the  disease-spirit  ran  across 
the  twisted  rope  into  the  reindeer  and  struck  it.  The  reindeer  was  skinned. 
The  skin  wras  hung  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  supreme  deity; 

4JV :  the  heart  was  given  to  the  shaman,  who  seized  on  it  and  avidly  bit  into 
it.  The  shaman  spat  out  a  piece  of  reindeer  heart  into  a  hole  made  in  one 
of  his  spirit-images,  stoppered  the  hole  with  a  wooden  plug,  and  carried  the 
image  into  the  onang ,  ordering  his  spirit-helper  to  take  the  captured  disease- 
spirit  into  the  abyss  of  the  lower  world.  But  often  the  disease-spirit  fooled 
the  shaman  and  remained  in  the  patient’s  body.  Then  the  shaman  spread 
out  the  skin  of  the  killed  reindeer  under  the  patient,  smeared  the  blood  of 
the  reindeer  on  the  diseased  part,  and  began  to  wheedle  the  disease-spirit 
out  with  the  scent  of  blood.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  crawled  out,  wishing  to 
taste  the  reindeer’s  blood,  the  shaman  threw  himself  on  the  patient,  licked 
off  the  smeared  blood  from  the  body,  and  spat  it  into  the  hole  (cavity)  in 
one  of  his  spirit-idols,  which  took  the  disease-spirit  into  the  abyss  of  the  lower 
world. 

4M:  At  other  times,  complicating  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  the  shaman 
said  that  the  disease-spirit  would  not  come  to  this  bait.  Then  the  shaman, 
annoyed,  once  more  threw  himself  on  the  drum.  It  sounded  loudly  in  his 
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hands,  deafening  the  disease-spirit  with  abuse  and  threats.  The  shaman 
gathered  all  his  spirit-helpers.  These  surrounded  on  all  sides  the  disease- 
spirit  residing  in  the  person.  The  shaman  began  an  account  fascinating  for 
its  fantastic  content,  of  the  battle  between  the  shaman’s  zoomorphic  spirit- 
helpers  and  the  disease-spirit.  The  latter  hid  itself  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Then,  the  most  cunning  of  the  shaman’s  spirits,  the  goose,  pushed 
his  beak  into  the  patient’s  stomach  and  with  it  caught  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

4S:  The  shaman  and  his  spirits  celebrated.  The  joyful,  deafening,  sound 
of  the  drum  rang  out.  The  clansmen  attending  the  ceremony  sighed  with 
relief,  but  the  joy  showed  itself  to  be  premature. 

4M:  The  disease-spirit  tore  itself  from  the  goose’s  beak  and  threw  itself  in  the 
direction  of  the  onlookers.  They  were  stunned  with  horror.  However,  another 
of  the  shaman’s  spirits,  the  splintered  pole  symbolizing  the  shamanistic 
tree,  was  in  the  runaway’s  path.  The  pole  seized  the  disease-spirit,  squeezed 
it  into  its  wooden  body,  and  under  guard  of  two  wooden  watchmen  (koto) 
came  over  to  the  shaman.  The  third  and  most  fascinating  part  of  the  per¬ 
formance  began. 

5L:  The  shaman’s  spirits,  as  followed  from  his  songs  and  actions,  were 
surrounding  the  captured  disease-spirit  in  a  dense  ring,  showering  it  with 
the  most  malicious  jokes,  ridicule,  profanity,  and  threats.  The  spirits  pinched 
it,  nibbled  at  it,  pulled  at  its  legs,  spat;  the  most  irritated  of  them  urinated 
and  defecated  on  it,  and  so  on.  The  tent  rang  with  the  sound  of  the  drum, 
exclamations,  the  wild  cries  of  the  shaman  imitating  the  voices  of  his  spirit- 
helpers.  The  sound  of  the  drum  again  reached  a  peak  of  intensity. 

5PXN:  The  shaman  tore  himself  from  his  place,  seized  the  thongs  attached 
to  the  tent  pole,  and  threw  himself  into  a  dance  frantic  in  its  rhythm  and 
intensity.  Behind  him  two  men  held  the  thongs.  The  drum  in  the  hands  of 
the  shaman’s  assistant  groaned  and  died  out  in  a  thunder  of  beats.  Wild 
screams,  the  snorting  of  beasts,  bird  voices  rushed  about  the  tent  with  the 
shaman.  From  under  his  feet  flew  brands,  coals,  hot  ashes,  but  no  one  paid 
attention  to  this.  With  their  cries  the  onlookers  tried  to  help  the  shaman. 
The  ecstasy  of  the  shaman  and  the  onlookers  reached  its  highest  pitch;  the 
captured  disease-spirit  was  taken  into  the  lower  world  by  the  shaman’s 
spirits  to  be  thrown  into  the  abyss.  On  the  brink  of  the  lower  world,  the 
loon  or  another  of  the  shaman’s  spirit-birds  swallowed  the  disease,  flew  with 
it  over  the  abyss,  and  there  expelled  it  through  the  anal  opening. 

5P3:  After  this  the  shaman  and  his  spirits  returned  to  the  middle  world, 
barricading  as  they  went  all  the  passages  from  the  lower  world.  When  they 
reached  the  middle  earth  (dulu),  the  shaman’s  dance  ended.  The  shaman 
returned  to  his  place.  He  was  given  the  drum. 

5S:  To  its  sound  he  recounted  to  those  present  all  the  particulars  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  disease-spirit  into  the  abyss  of  the  buni  (world  of  the  dead). 

5 Z:  A  pause  ensued  and  the  shaman  and  his  spirits  rested. 
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6H :  The  fourth  part  of  the  performance  represented  the  clan  vengeance 
of  the  shaman  and  his  spirits  on  the  shaman  of  the  hostile  clan.  The  shaman’s 
khargi  learned  from  his  ancestor-spirits  who  had  sent  the  evil  spirits  to  the  clan. 

67:  Exclamations  of  indignation  and  threats  descended  from  all  sides  onto 
the  evil  alien  shaman.  The  shamanistic  spirits  of  the  clan  made  up  a  group 
of  zoomorphic  monsters  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  shaman’s  khargi 
set  out  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  clansmen  of  the  shaman  who  had  sent 
the  disease-spirit. 

5V:  The  following  and  concluding  part  of  the  performance  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  of  the  above.  A  reindeer  was  offered  them  in  sacrifice.  The  skin 
of  the  sacrificed  animal  was  hung  on  a  long,  thin  larch  at  the  altar  (turn), 
and  its  meat  was  eaten  by  all  of  those  present. 

50:  In  a  special  song  addressed  to  the  gods,  the  shaman  thanked  the  pro¬ 
tectors  of  the  clan  for  the  help  received. 

5Pl:  He  then  performed  a  special  dance  symbolizing  his  journey  to  the  gods 
of  the  upper  world.  He  climbed  up,  supposedly,  by  the  turu  into  the  upper 
world  and  walked  along  the  earth  of  the  upper  world,  passing  the  heavens 
one  after  the  other,  to  the  Amaka  sheveki,  the  supreme  god.  The  shaman 
gave  him  for  safekeeping  the  soul  of  the  patient  —  a  small  wooden  image 
of  a  man  attached  to  the  top  of  the  turu  larch.  The  Amaka  entrusted  the  guarding 
of  the  patient’s  soul  to  the  spirit  of  the  shaman. 

5P3:  The  shaman’s  return  journey  to  the  earth  of  the  dulu  (middle  world) 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  strenuous,  joyous,  noisy  dance  of  ecstasy. 

50:  Then  the  shaman  went  to  the  altar,  stood  beside  the  spread-out  skins 
of  sacrificed  reindeer,  and  pronounced  a  long  moliurtyn  —  an  improvised 
prayer  to  the  Christian  deities. 

7U:  Having  arrived  back  in  the  tent,  the  shaman,  at  the  request  of  those 
present,  began  to  divine  by  means  of  his  rattle  and  a  reindeer  scapula.  The 
clansmen,  in  turn,  set  forth  their  desires.  The  shaman  threw  his  rattle  up 
in  the  air  and,  from  the  way  it  fell,  determined  whether  or  not  the  desire 
would  be  fulfilled.  Then  he  took  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  sacrificed  reindeer, 
laid  hot  coals  on  it,  blew  on  them,  and  predicted  according  to  the  direction 
and  character  of  the  cracks  in  the  bone  what  awaited  his  clansmen  in  the 
future. 

At  the  end  of  the  performance  the  shaman’s  tent  was  abandoned.  The 
reindeer-skin  covering  (lap  rug)  was  taken  from  it  but  everything  else  remained 
in  place. 


22.3.  Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  The  outward  setting 
for  the  ritual  performance  of  the  Evenk  shaman  in  the  Podkamennaya  Tungus- 
ka  region  varied  according  to  the  function  of  the  stance.  Minor  tasks  such 
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as  the  finding  of  a  missing  deer  or  forecasting  the  success  of  a  coming  journey, 
could  be  embarked  upon  in  an  ordinary  dwelling.  The  solving  of  a  real  crisis 
was  undertaken  only  in  a  special  tent  equipped  with  numerous  symbolic 
objects.  This  tent  was  called  a  shevenchedek  (literally  ’a  place  for  shamanizing'5). 
The  seance  described  by  Anisimov,  arranged  to  cure  a  patient  possessed 
by  a  demon,  was  considered  so  demanding  that  it  was  held  in  just  such  a 
special  tent.  The  shevenchedek  was  divided  into  three  sections:  the  tent  proper 
and  two  galleries,  darpe  and  onang  sections,  the  former  always  east  of  the 
entrance  to  the  tent  and  the  latter  always  west.  The  darpe  symbolized  the 
upper  world,  the  abode  of  e.g.  the  omi  —  the  souls  of  members  of  the  clan. 
The  tent  intself  corresponded  to  the  middle  world  inhabited  by  mortals,  and 
the  onang  the  lower  world,  the  domain  of  the  dead.  In  his  article  ’’Early 
concepts  about  the  universe  among  the  Evenks”  G.  M.  Vasilevich6  analysed 
the  multi-level  concepts  of  the  universe  held  by  the  Evenks.  The  entire  Evenk 
population,  he  claimed,  held  a  common  belief  in  three  worlds  one  on  top  of 
the  other.  In  the  Yenisey  region  this  basic  belief  developed  into  a  form  called 
by  Vasilevich  as  ’shamanistic’,  according  to  which  the  upper  world  in  the 
east,  the  middle  world,  and  the  lower  world  in  the  north  or  west  are  con¬ 
nected  by  the  chief  path  of  the  shamans,  the  engdekit  stream.  There  are  seven 
or  nine  heavens  between  the  upper  world  and  the  source  of  the  engdekit  stream, 
while  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  stream  lie  the  tribal  worlds  of  the  dead, 
the  bukit  or  bunikit?  Flowing  into  the  main  stream  are  numerous  tributaries 
that  are  the  property  of  individual  shamans,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  live 
their  helping  spirits.  The  shevenchedek  construction  described  by  Anisimov 
was  also  based  on  the  idea  of  the  shaman’s  stream  and  the  mythological 
beings  abiding  along  its  banks  or  on  its  islands.  The  darpe  thus  lay  at  the 
source  of  the  stream,  and  the  tent  itself,  the  middle  world,  was  looked  upon 
as  an  island  in  this  stream.  The  onang  represented  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
stream,  along  which  the  shaman  sailed  towards  the  dead,  using  the  drum 
as  his  boat  and  the  drum  stick  as  his  paddle.  On  the  basis  of  Anisimov’s 
thorough  treatise  debating  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  construction 
and  its  objects  it  is  possible  to  outline  three  basic  elements  of  the  tent  of  the 
Podkamennaya  Tunguska  shaman:  1)  the  world  stream  as  the  representative 
of  the  universe,  2)  the  world  tree  symbols  (turu),  likewise  denoting  parts 
of  the  universe  and  also  the  turu  in  the  tent  (the  middle  world)  as  the  element 
combining  them,  and  3)  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  beyond  depicted  in 
wood  carvings,  most  of  them  helping  spirits  of  the  shaman.  The  shevenchedek 
thus  reflects  the  clan’s  concepts  of  the  structure  of  the  universe.  The  his¬ 
torical-genetic  associations  of  the  phenomenon  are  in  themselves  an  interesting 
object  for  research.  This  is  something  of  a  hybrid  form  of  the  preparation 
of  the  shaman,  and  study  of  its  functional  side  brings  out  extremely  clearly 
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some  of  the  dimensions  fundamental  to  the  shamanic  rite  performance  that 
are  often  overlooked  by  observers.  While  the  shaman  was  preparing  for 
demanding  tasks  a  special  area  was  got  ready  for  shamanizing,  with  concrete 
representation  of  the  topography  of  the  world  beyond,  the  paths  of  the  shaman, 
his  assistants  and  enemies.  The  objects  in  the  shaman’s  tent  reflect  the  same 
themes  and  phenomena  as  the  shaman’s  songs ;  only  the  mode  of  depicition 
is  different.  The  main  function  of  the  lengthy  preparations  may  be  regarded 
as  a  gathering  of  the  cosmos,  a  concentration  on  the  conjuring  up  of  the  world 
beyond  and  —  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  role-taking  technique  — 
actualization  of  the  spirit  roles.  The  more  difficult  the  shamanizing  task  was, 
the  more  thorough  and  ritually  precise  these  were.  Anisimov  mentions  that 
the  number  of  idols,  their  arrangement  and  the  placing  ready  of  other  objects 
varied  according  to  the  strength  of  the  shaman  and  the  nature  of  the  ceremony. 
The  strength  of  the  shaman,  his  professional  skill,  was  in  turn  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  number  of  his  spirits-helpers9.  The  beginner  held  mastery 
over  only  a  few  spirits.  In  other  words  he  always  had  to  be  content  with 
shamanizing  on  a  small  scale,  e.g.  using  simplified  darpe  and  onang  sections 
attached  to  an  ordinary  domestic  tent,  and  thus  he  could  not  be  turned  to 
in  really  critical  situations. 

An  important  part  of  the  shaman’s  preparations  was  pre-shamanizing, 
during  which  the  shaman  took  note  of  the  types  of  measures  the  case  in 
question  would  demand  and  what  sort  of  equipment  he  should  get  ready.10 
This  pre-shamanizing,  ’’little  shamanizing”  as  ShirokogorofT  calls  it,  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  collecting  of  information  of  continuous  shamanizing.  Should 
a  shaman  be  forced  during  a  planned  seance  to  move  chiefly  in  the  lower 
world  among  the  dead  members  of  the  tribe,  e.g.  in  accompanying  the  souls 
of  the  dead  to  the  underworld  or  feasting  the  ancestor  spirits  in  a  special 
memorial  festival,  attention  was  paid  chiefly  to  the  equipment  of  the  onang 
side.  Correspondingly  in  safeguarding  the  birth  of  a  new  member  of  the 
tribe  by  shamanizing  special  preparations  were  made  in  the  darpe.11 

The  framework  of  the  rite  varied  considerably  depending  on  the  shaman 
and  the  shamanizing  case  and  reflected  the  outlook  on  the  world  and  training 
of  the  shaman,  which  took  shape  during  his  initiatory  period  and  career 
on  the  basis  of  a  common  tradition.  The  clan’s  contribution  in  building  the 
tent  brings  up  another  aspdct  to  examining  the  functional  side  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Anisimov  describes  the  event  as  follows: 


“The  construction  of  the  shaman’s  tent  and  also  the  preparation  of  the 
shamanistic  spirit-images  were  generally  done  by  the  whole  camp,  as  a 
rule  by  the  men.  According  to  the  character  of  the  shamanistic  spirit-images, 
their  number  and  order  of  arrangement  in  the  darpe  and  onang,  those  present 
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attempted  to  guess  the  shaman’s  intentions,  the  content  of  the  impending 
performance,  the  significance  for  the  clan  of  unexpected  events.  There  arose 
among  the  clansmen  lively  conversations  creating  that  mood  in  the  par¬ 
ticipants  which,  the  shamans  insisted,  was  absolutely  essential  to  any  im¬ 
portant  performance.  It  is  essential  to  realize  that  in  this  preliminary  stage, 
before  the  shamanistic  activity  proper,  those  present  already  felt  the  strong 
impact  of  the  whole  situation.  In  any  case,  when  the  ceremony  began,  many 
seriously  maintained  that  they  saw  and  sensed  realistically  everything  that 
the  shaman  described  by  his  actions.”12 

The  special  preparations  thus  put  the  spectators  in  the  right  mood  for  the 
seance.  The  concrete  display  of  the  universal  scene  was  not  only  an  aid  to 
the  shaman’s  individualistic  technique  of  ecstasy,  it  also  generated  excitement 
at  social-psychological  level.  The  party  to  the  seance  remaining  in  the  normal 
world,  the  community  whose  affairs  the  shaman  was  handling,  directed  their 
role-taking  at  the  shaman.  The  more  it  was  able  to  live  the  situation,  to 
imitate  and  support  the  shaman’s  performance,  the  easier  it  was  for  the 
shaman  to  concentrate  and  attain  an  altered  state  of  consciousness.  In  the 
Podkamennaya  Tunguska  the  shaman’s  tent  was  in  fact  larger  than  normal, 
so  that  the  whole  clan  could  take  part  in  seances.  The  assembling  of  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  tent  followed  a  ritual  order  symbolizing  the  journey  of  the  soul 
from  the  clan’s  store  of  souls  (omiruk)  in  the  upper  world  to  the  middle  world 
inhabited  by  mortals.  The  shaman  called  the  members  of  the  clan,  symbolically 
the  souls  of  the  clan,  to  the  tent  representing  the  middle  world  to  imitate 
the  sound  of  an  animal,  i.e.  he  used  the  language  of  the  supranormal  world.13 
As  the  first  line  of  the  description  of  shamanizing  shows,  a  reaction  aroused 
by  the  preparation  and  the  ritual  assembling  —  a  nervous  agitation  —  was 
clearly  observable.  The  members  of  the  clan  awaiting  the  start  of  the  seance 
were  ready  to  enter  into  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  experience.  The  shaman  sitting 
opposite  the  entrance  had  already  reached  a  mild  state  of  nervous  excitement 
in  calling  the  clansmen.  His  role-taking  was  directed  at  the  clansmen,  and 
sitting  amid  the  images  of  his  spirit-helpers  he  now  had  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  clan  to  summoning  his  supranormal  helpers.14  Following  the  warming 
of  the  drum  and  the  clothing  ceremony  by  an  ordinary  assistant  the  shaman 
finally  adopts  his  role  and  is  ready  to  perform. 

I  • 

Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  (2):  In  picking  his  counter¬ 
roles  the  shaman  actualizes  each  spirit-helper  in  turn,  describing  its  features, 
its  role.  He  then  goes  on  to  state  its  role  behaviour,  its  journeying  to  the  tent 
at  the  shaman’s  command  (2E).15  G.  M.  Vasilevich  recorded  this  summoning 
of  the  spirits  performed  during  an  ik  nipk  ceremony  arranged  to  guarantee 
success  in  spring  hunting  among  the  F^enks  of  the  Sym  River  in  1930: 
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Blacksmiths!  Blacksmiths! 

How  many  blacksmiths  have  I 
Who  forge  men! 

What  have  you  forged  for  me?  Horns  on  my  back. 
How  many  bellows, 

How  many  manufacturers  of  metal  parts? 

Metal,  metal,  metal  (refrain) 

Iron  filings  z'atelA 

I  am  gathering  z'asalA 

Making  them  much  sharper  z'asah\ 

. (refrain) 

How  many  tongs  have  I 

Which  do  not  yield  to  the  musun  spirits? 

How  many  hammers  have  I  ?  z'asah\ 

How  many  tongs  have  I 

Which  do  not  yield  to  the  musun  spirits? 

Women  who  have  worked, 

Making  stitches  with  dewlap  hairs 
Making  stitches  with  bites  of  their  teeth 
The  red  lead  and  the  black  paint, 

Not  spoiling, 

Softening  .  .  .16 


The  image  of  the  black  smith  spirits  forging  the  novice  on  the  anvil  and 
thus  bringing  about  his  change  into  a  shaman  is  a  common  theme  in  intiatory 
visions.  The  manufacture  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  shaman’s  garb  was  also 
regarded  as  the  work  of  these  same  smiths.17  The  last  lines  of  the  fragment 
hint  at  the  making  of  the  garb  by  women.  In  his  preliminary  song  the  Sym 
River  shaman  thus  related  his  ecstatic  initiations  and  his  acquisition  of  his 
paraphernalia  at  the  incorporation  stage  and  calls  the  performers  of  the 
initiation,  the  smith  spirits,  to  his  aid. 

Meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3):  The  shaman  manifests 
the  coming  of  the  spirit-helpers  imitating  the  sounds  of  animals  (3G).  In 
fact  he  has  a  dual  role:  with  his  continuous  drumming  he  still  acts  in  the 
role  of  shaman,  but  in  imitating  by  tricks  the  sounds  of  the  spirit-helper  he 
at  the  same  time  brings  out  its  role  performance.  During  the  act  possession 

r 

takes  place.  The  shaman  receives  the  spirit  which  has  come,  announcing 
the  event  by  an  unexpected  interruption  in  the  drumming  and  yawning 
broadly.  The  a)  actualization  of  the  spirit  roles,  b)  the  description  of  their 
roles  and  their  role  performance  taking  place  during  the  stance,  and  c)  the 
announcement  of  their  arrival  by  acting  in  the  role  of  the  spirit  continue 
until  the  shaman  has  d)  received  into  himself  all  his  spirit-helpers  (2E,  3G). 
Act  3H  functions  as  a  distribution  of  orders:  some  cf  the  spirits  are  ordered 
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to  guard  the  tent  and  the  shaman’s  pathways,  others  remain  within  him  as 
future  assistants.  Among  the  latter  is  the  shaman’s  animal-double  and  chief 
spirit-helper,  the  khargi .18  The  distribution  of  orders  shows  that  the  spirits 
carried  out  different  tasks,  functioning  in  various  roles. 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  The  function  of  the  shaman’s  first 
journey  sequence  is  to  gain  information  from  the  lower  world.  In  the  guise 
of  the  khargi  one  of  the  shaman’s  souls19  journeys  to  the  lower  world,  assisted 
by  the  other  spirit-helpers20,  to  the  chief  ancestor-spirit,  the  mangi.  The 
shaman  depicts  the  journey  of  his  soul  and  his  spirit-helpers  in  song  and  dance, 
and  he  manifests  the  various  role  figures  he  meets  on  the  way,  imitating  their 
sounds  and  movements  (flight  and  running).  Anisimov’s  reference  to  dialogues 
show  that  in  communicating  with  the  spirits  the  shaman  reveals  both  his 
own  and  his  counter-roles.21 

During  act  5E  the  shaman  thus  describes  the  journey  of  the  khargi  and 
the  spirit-helpers.  He  himself  is  still  in  the  middle  world  and  reveals  the 
roles  of  both  the  shaman  and  the  spirits.  Not  until  he  has  sent  the  last  spirit- 
helper  on  its  way  does  the  situation  change:  the  shaman  hands  over  the 
drum  and  at  the  same  time  the  task  of  mediator,  the  shaman’s  role,  to  his 
assistant  and  now  identifies  completely  with  the  role  of  the  khargi  wandering 
in  the  lower  world.  He  reveals  his  identification  with  the  spirit  roles  in  a  wild 
pantomime  dance  and  using  imitations  of  animal  sounds  (5P1).  As  regards 
ecstasy  technique  act  5E  is  a  key  point  in  the  course  of  the  seance.  It  could 
be  described  as  the  induction  of  trance;  the  shaman  attains  an  altered  state 
of  consciousness  and  is  soon  in  the  state  of  complete  ecstasy  preceding  loss  of 
consciousness.  The  loss  of  consciousness  (5P2)  proves  that  the  shaman’s  soul 
has  reached  the  world  of  the  dead  ( khergu ).  The  assistant  is  the  only  active 
party;  he  must  maintain  contact  between  the  normal  and  the  supranormal 
worlds,  and  by  seeing  to  the  continuation  of  the  seance  safeguard  the  shaman’s 
return.  During  the  return  act  (5P3Q_)  the  shaman  is  still  identified  with 
spirit  roles  and  thus  represents  the  supranormal  world.  The  assistant  informs 
the  clansmen  of  the  events  of  the  supranormal  world  by  repeating  the  shaman’s 
report  of  his  journey,  and  by  drumming  and  singing  he  begins  to  guide  the 
shaman  on  his  return  journey.  The  assistant’s  role-taking,  characteristic  of 
the  mediator,  is  thus  directed  at  both  the  normal  and  the  supranormal  worlds. 
The  drumming  reaches  its  climax  in  a  pantomime  dance  —  a  diminuendo 
symbolizing  the  return  journey  of  the  khargi  and  his  attendant  spirits.  The 
shaman’s  movements  little  by  little  grow  calmer,  and  end  finally  in  a  dance. 
He  has  returned  to  the  middle  world  and  his  own  role.  The  shaman  now 
directs  his  role-taking  at  those  present  (5S).  His  information  is  bipartite: 
he  first  tells  of  the  stages  in  his  journey  and  finally  reveals  the  knowledge 
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he  obtained  on  his  journey  of  how  the  disease  demon  must  be  expelled.  The 
resting  period  (5Z),  during  which  the  shaman  smokes,  concludes  the  first 
part  of  the  seance. 

Meeting  the  sickness  demon  (4):  In  describing  the  measures 
taken  to  banish  the  disease  demon  Anisimov  does  not  confine  himself  to  a 
specific  seance  he  has  observed  but  also  presents  alternative  modes  of  action. 
It  is,  however,  not  possible  to  conclude  from  the  text  whether  the  variations 
represent  methods  adopted  by  various  shamans  or  whether  every  Evenk 
shaman  commands  the  full  scale  of  banishment  rites.  It  is  plain  that  the 
shaman  did  not  always  need  to  act  in  the  same  way;  allowing  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  case  he  would  select  a  suitable  mode  of  action  and  even  adopt  a  stronger 
line  during  the  course  of  the  seance.  Thus  in  the  initial  part  of  the  sequence 
there  is  a  series  of  demon-banishing  acts  according  to  a  three-attempt  scheme. 
In  between  battle  scenes  the  shaman  confers  with  his  spirit-helpers  over  what 
he  should  do  next  (4H).  The  role  relationships  of  the  acts  are  clear:  throughout 
the  scene  the  shaman  acts  in  his  own  role,  yet  also  expressing  counter-roles 
from  time  to  time.  Although  we  cannot  speak  of  an  identification  with  a 
counter-role  (the  shaman  actively  continues  his  own  role  in  throwing  himself 
from  one  battle  scene  to  another),  it  appears  from  Anisimov’s  statement 
“The  long-continued  discussion  between  the  spirit  and  the  shaman  irritated 
the  latter  .  .  .”  (4L)  that  the  shaman  converses  with  the  spirit,  i.e.  he  at  times 
also  reveals  the  role  of  the  demon  spirit.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions 
as  to  the  technique  by  which  this  occurs:  does  the  shaman  speak  normally 
or  does  he  use  tricks,  e.g.  talking  through  his  stomach,  or  does  he  perhaps 
imitate  the  sounds  of  animals  as  he  does  in  manifesting  the  roles  of  his  spirit- 
helpers?  It  is  also  possible  that  the  shaman  transfers  from  one  role  to  another 
during  the  conversation  until  the  whole  discussion  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
It  nevertheless  appears  that  in  bringing  out  the  role  or  the  cause  of  the  disease 
the  shaman  at  the  same  time  remains  in  his  own  role,  since  the  assistant  does 
not  need  to  take  over  the  role  of  mediator  as  he  did  during  the  journey 
sequence.  While  the  disease  spirit  is  speaking  the  shaman  thus  has  a  double 
role.  During  the  4H  acts  the  shaman  consults  his  spirit-helpers.  This  is  again 
a  discussion  section  during  which  the  shaman  can  be  regarded  as  acting  a 
dual  role.  Once  the  demon  has  finally  accepted  the  reindeer  offered  as  a 
ransom  a  sacrificial  ceremony  is  embarked  on  (4V),  during  which  the  role 
of  the  patient,  so  far  passive,  is  actualized  for  the  first  time.  Also  included 
in  the  shaman’s  assistant  category  is  the  killer  of  the  sacrificial  reindeer  selected 
from  among  those  present.  Although  those  present  thus  function  actively, 
the  shaman  pays  no  attention  to  them,  i.e.  the  onlookers’  role-taking  is  directed 
at  the  shaman,  the  shaman’s  at  the  supranormal.  Only  towards  the  end  of 
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the  sequence  (4S)  does  the  shaman’s  role-taking  become  directed  from  the 
supranormal  to  the  normal.  The  hanging  up  of  the  skin  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
supreme  deity  proves  that  the  contacts  created  during  the  preparatory  stage 
with  the  entire  field  of  mythological  reality  remain  open,  and  if  necessary 
these  roles  can  be  called  upon  during  the  seance  without  any  major  preliminar¬ 
ies,  such  as  prayers,  songs,  etc.  The  act  of  wheedling  out  the  demon  (4N) 
is  manifested  using  very  special  ritual  acts.  The  piece  of  the  sacrificial  rein¬ 
deer’s  heart  (with  the  demon)  is  stoppered  in  the  wooden  spirit-image  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  spirit-helper  and  then  carried  into  the  otiang,  i.e.  the  shamanic 
stream  leading  to  the  lower  world.  The  shaman’s  tent  construction  with  its 
spirit  images  thus  functions  both  as  an  element  mapping  out  the  supranormal 
world  during  the  preparatory  stage  and  later  as  a  demonstrator  of  the  supra¬ 
normal  role  performances. 

Should  the  shaman  be  obliged  to  resort  to  his  spirit-helpers  to  banish  the 
disease  spirit,  the  role  situation  becomes  more  complicated:  the  shaman  has 
simultaneously  to  manifest  numerous  supranormal  role  figures  taking  part 
in  the  battle.  The  Evenk  shaman  described  by  Anisimov  manages  the  tech¬ 
nical  manifestation  of  this  intricate  role  situation  by  means  of  song:  “The 
shaman  began  an  account,  fascinating  for  its  fantastic  content,  of  the  battle 
between  the  shaman’s  zoomorphic  spirit-helpers  and  the  disease-spirit.” 
The  battle  scene  is  traditional  in  its  motifs:  the  demon  hides  in  the  patient’s 
stomach  and  is  cunningly  lured  out  by  a  spirit-helper  in  the  form  of  a  bird 
with  its  beak.22  In  other  respects,  too,  the  account  covers  a  wide  range  of 
the  most  common  alternative  tradition-elements  describing  the  banishing 
of  the  demon:  1)  the  shaman  expresses  his  battle  against  the  demon  through 
dance23,  2)  he  rubs  the  place  of  the  illness  with  various  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  birds  and  animals24,  3)  he  leads  the  demon  along  the  rope  into  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  animal,  thus  transferring  it  to  the  animal’s  heart25,  4)  he  smears  blood 
on  the  diseased  part,  luring  the  demon  from  inside  the  patient  to  taste  the 
blood,  and  sucks  the  demon  in26. 

The  drama  of  the  seance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  banishment  are 
emphasized  by  the  act  in  which  a  demon  already  caught  escapes.  The  scene 
could  be  regarded  as  witness  of  the  shaman’s  skill  at  arousing  and  guiding 
social-psychic  reactions.  During  act  4S  those  present,  already  convinced  of 
the  success  of  the  seance,  find  themselves  suddenly  at  the  demon’s  mercy; 
the  danger  threatens  not  only  the  patient  but  everyone  present.  In  overcoming 
the  demon  the  shaman  saves  all  the  members  of  the  assembly  and  thus  proves 
his  ability  as  protector  of  the  clan. 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  The  function  of  the  new  journey 
sequence  is  to  bear  the  disease  spirit  to  the  lower  world.  The  Evenk  shaman 
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does  not,  as  became  evident  before,  by  any  means  always  resort  to  such 
measures.  If  he  does  it  is  more  a  way  of  solving  exceptionally  difficult  cases. 
If  the  sequence  belongs  to  the  course  of  the  seance  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
ecstatic  climaxes.  In  describing  the  shaman’s  behaviour  Anisimov  at  the 
same  time  presents  interpretations  of  its  significance.  The  events  are  as  follows : 
the  spirit-helpers  surround  the  captured  disease-spirit,  tormenting  and 
degrading  it  (5L)  until  the  shaman  is  ready  for  his  journey  to  the  lower 
world;  here  a  spirit-bird  swallows  the  demon  and  expells  it  through  the  anal 
opening  into  the  abyss  (5PjN).  On  his  return  journey  the  shaman  and  his 
assistants  barricade  all  the  demon’s  passages  to  the  middle  world,  the  dulu. 
During  the  sequence  all  the  onlookers  are  actively  involved.  The  technique 
by  which  the  shaman  manifests  various  spirit  roles  or  depicts  his  own  role 
performance  in  the  supranormal  world  does  not  differ  from  that  used  in 
previous  sequences.  He  presents  various  role  figures,  imitating  the  sounds 
of  animals,  reports  role  performances  in  song,  and  manifests  the  passage 
to  the  supranormal  world  in  a  dance  scene.  As  the  shaman  is  unable  to  drum 
while  he  is  dancing  and  he  is  regarded  as  being  in  the  other  world,  the  assistant 
must  again  take  on  the  role  of  mediator  and  see  to  the  continuation  of  the 
seance.  Now  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  the  onlookers  support  the  shaman  with 
their  cries;  there  is,  however,  no  reciprocal  role  relationship  between  the 
onlookers  and  the  shaman  during  the  journey  acts  (5PXN  and  5P3),  and 
the  shaman’s  role-taking  is  directed  exclusively  at  spirits  operating  in  the 
lower  world.  It  could  be  claimed  that  in  addition  to  the  assistant  all  those 
present,  who  in  their  ecstatic  accompaniment  direct  their  role-taking  at 
the  shaman  wandering  in  the  lower  world,  take  on  the  task  of  mediator. 
During  the  imparting  of  information  ending  the  sequence  (5S)  there  is  a 
return  to  the  normal  role  arrangement.  A  resting  section  (5Z)  marks  off 
the  sequence  from  the  next. 

Deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (6):  The  nucleus 
idea  of  the  sequence  is  the  punishing  of  the  sender  of  the  demon,  an  act 
of  revenge  bound  to  the  shaman’s  status  as  protector  of  the  clan,  and  it  consti¬ 
tutes  a  fundamental  structural  element  of  shamanism  among  the  Evenks 
of  the  Yenisey  region.  The  spirit  world  of  the  Evenks  was  divided,  according 
to  Anisimov,  into  three  classes:  the  evil  spirits  (spirits  of  diseases  and  death), 
the  ruling  spirits  (the  “lords  of  nature”)  and  the  “supreme  rulers”  (deities 
to  whom  all  other  spirits  were  thought  to  be  subordinate).  The  spirits  of 
disease  and  death  were  supposed  to  be  sent  to  people  by  shamans  alien  to 
the  clan.27  To  prevent  spirits  sent  by  the  shaman  of  an  alien  clan  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  shaman  erected  a  marylya- fence,  i.e.  he  ordered  his  assistant 
spirits  to  keep  guard  round  the  clan’s  land.28  Since  the  marylya  was  also  de- 
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stroyed  on  the  death  of  the  shaman,  constant  manning  of  the  status  was 
important  to  the  conditions  of  existence  of  the  community.  In  the  case  of 
death  the  new  shaman,  usually  a  relative  of  the  former,  had  to  take  up  office 
immediately  and  set  up  a  new  marylya  to  protect  his  tribesmen.  According 
to  Anisimov  “beliefs  about  the  mythical  clan-fence,  the  marylya,  not  only 
maintained  but  also  reinforced  the  position  of  the  shaman,  and  further  not 
only  reinforced  but  also  established  shamanism  as  a  socially  indispensable 
phenomenon,  without  which  the  clan  could  not  exist.”29  The  concept  of 
the  marylya  fence  also  helped  to  channel  the  clan’s  hostile  attitudes  to  out¬ 
siders  writhin  shamanism  and  to  crystallize  them  as  an  explanation  for  disease: 
a  demon  was  the  spirit-helper  of  a  shaman  of  an  alien  clan. 

The  sequence  comprises  two  acts:  1)  the  khargi  negotiates  with  the  ancestor 
spirits  to  discover  the  identity  of  the  person  guilty  of  the  deed,  and  2)  the 
shaman  sends  a  group  of  spirit-helpers  led  by  the  khargi  on  a  mission  of  revenge. 
The  sequence  can  be  regarded  as  the  deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers, 
because  the  shaman  does  not  accompany  them  and  sends  them  away  without 
awaiting  their  return.  The  sequence  of  the  shaman’s  journey  terminating 
the  seance  also  differs  fundamentally  from  the  former  ones:  the  shaman  acts 
independently  in  the  upper  world,  the  khargi  is  not  mentioned.  The  linking 
of  the  idea  of  revenge  with  the  deactualization  sequence  does  not  seem  strange 
when  we  remember  that  this  period  of  action  often  had  the  functions  of 
returning  and  safeguarding  equilibrium.30 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  To  end  the  seance  the  shaman 
actualizes  the  roles  of  the  gods  of  the  upper  world.  This  is  done  by  the  methods 
of  actemes  V  and  P.  The  sequence  aims  on  the  one  hand  at  guaranteeing 
the  assistance  of  the  clan’s  patron  deities  in  the  future,  too,  and  on  the  other 
at  ensuring  the  patient  is  healed.  In  banishing  the  demon  the  shaman  trav¬ 
elled  along  the  engdeket  stream  to  the  lower  world,  whereas  in  approaching 
the  deities  of  the  upper  world  he  is  said  to  climb  the  turn  tree.  Anisimov  does 
in  fact  refer  to  alternative  tasks  of  the  stream  and  the  world-tree  as  shamanic 
passageways.31  Despite  the  different  grounds  for  explanation  the  shaman 
manifests  the  execution  of  his  journey  in  a  similar  way:  by  symbolic  dance 
(5Pj,  5P3).  In  the  course  of  the  sacrificial  ceremony  (5V)  he  thanks  the  gods 
for  their  help  in  a  special  song  (50),  its  manifest  function  being  to  retain  their 
favour,  but  the  latent  functions  of  which  seem  to  lie  in  the  regions  of  role 
and  ecstatic  technique.  Through  song  the  shaman  calls  to  mind  all  the  roles 
of  the  upper  world  and  reaches  a  situation  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
his  journey.  In  other  words  the  scene  corresponds  to  the  induction  stage  as 
regards  the  technique  of  ecstasy.  The  shaman  makes  his  journey  to  the  upper 
world  to  hand  the  patient’s  soul  into  the  keeping  of  Amaka  shevek,  the  supreme 
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deity.32  He  in  turn  entrusts  the  shaman’s  spirits  with  tire  task.  The  process 
of  change  to  which  the  shamanism  of  the  Evenks  was  being  subjected  as  the 
Orthodox  religion  pervaded  the  area  is  reflected  in  the  prayer  to  the  Christian 
deities  added  to  the  end  of  the  sequence. 

During  the  sequence  of  divining  (7U)  terminating  the  seance  the  shaman 
satisfies  the  needs  of  individual  representatives  of  the  community.  Function¬ 
ally  the  scene  is  not  connected  with  healing  but  springs  from  the  shaman’s 
position  as  mediator  between  the  community  and  the  supranormal.33  It 
appears  as  a  supplement  to  seances  with  various  goals.  On  the  other  hand 
we  may  claim  that  acteme  U  (forecasting)  is  a  functional  alternative  to 
acteme  S  (information).  The  shaman’s  role-taking  does,  after  all,  change  in 
both  cases  towards  the  end  of  the  sequence  from  spirit  roles  to  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  community. 


23.  SEANCE  OF  A  CHINESE  SHAMAN  AMONG  THE  MANCHUS 

23.1.  Background.  In  1935  S.  M.  Shirokogoroff  published  a  thorough  account 
of  shamanism  among  the  Evenks  and  the  Manchus  in  his  work  “Psycho¬ 
mental  Complex  of  the  Tungus”.  He  based  his  work  on  extensive  field  research, 
the  reliability  and  comparative  value  of  which  is  evident  from  his  method 
theses:  The  conductor  of  field  work  should”  1)  as  far  as  possible  avoid  ap¬ 
proaching  an  alien  complex  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ethnical  unit  to 
which  the  investigator  belongs;  2)  have  sufficient  general  theoretical  pre¬ 
paration;  3)  have  sufficient  time  for  observation,  and  technical  facilities, 
including  language;  4)  to  be  free  of  the  influence  of  theories  which  do  not 
result  from  the  investigation  and  which  bear  the  original  fallacy  of  being 
based  upon  unchecked  hypotheses  and  postulates;  5)  record  if  possible  all 
facts;  6)  be  an  ethnographer.”1 

Although  Shirokogoroff  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  diiferent  Evenk 
or  Tungus  groups,  he  also  collected  and  analysed  material  on  Manchu  cul¬ 
ture,  because  according  to  him  the  Manchus  have  had  a  strong  influence 
on  Evenk  shamanism  and  “other  elements  of  the  psychomental  complex”.2 
In  their  social  and  economic  conditions  the  Manchus  were  in  many  respects 
the  complete  opposite  of  the  Evenks.  Whereas  the  majority  of  the  Evenks 
were  hunters  roaming  the  taiga,  the  Manchus  led  a  stationary  agricultural 
life.3  The  well  organized  and  stable  administrative  system  of  the  Manchus, 
the  political  influence  of  which  was  widely  felt  in  China,  had  preserved  the 
clans  as  administrative  units.  Shirokogoroff  mentions  that  “amongst  the 
Manchus  the  idea  of  ’clan’  as  a  social  institution  was  clearly  understood 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  their  administrative  and  partly  military  system.”4 
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The  ability  to  read  and  write,  deep-rooted  interaction  with  Chinese  culture, 
the  influence  of  e.g.  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  furthered  the  development  of 
the  special  features  of  the  Manchu  spiritual  tradition,  both  folklore  and  belief 
tradition.  For  example,  a  regular  managing  of  the  souls  of  dead  people  was, 
according  to  Shirokogoroff,  a  belief  complex  inherited  from  the  Chinese.5 
He  points  out  that  within  the  rich  Imperial  Family  with  its  almost  unlimited 
power  there  gradually  emerged  a  special  social  group  whose  job  was  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  deceased  ancestors  by  means  of  sacrificial  cere¬ 
monies.  In  the  Manchu  clans  contact  with  the  clan’s  dead  ancestors  was 
linked  up  with  shamanism.  Thus  alongside  the  shaman  proper,  in  the  language 
of  the  Manchus  saman,  whose  duties  included  healing  the  sick  by  means  of 
the  spirits  at  his  command,  there  emerged  a  second  type  of  shaman,  the 
p’oyun  saman,  whom  Shirokogoroff  describes  as  the  clan  priest.  The  p'oyun 
saman  did  not  act  as  a  psychopompos,  did  not  take  the  souls  of  the  dead  to 
the  other  world,  but  maintained  contact  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
and  when  necessary  also  eliminated  the  souls  of  the  dead  bringing  harm  on 
people.  The  meeting  of  the  clan  elected  the  p’oyun  shamans  from  among 
the  suitable  candidates.  The  clan  might  have  several  p’oyun  shamans 
at  a  time,  but  only  one  of  them  could  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  clan  priest; 
he  was  called  the  ta  saman.  The  ta  saman,  who  was  elected  at  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  sacrifice,  attended  all  the  sacrificial  events  of  the  clan  and  saw 
that  the  rites  were  properly  conducted.  He  also  supervised  the  passing  on 
of  the  ritual  tradition  and  the  training  of  novices.6  The  p’oyun  shaman 
often  had  the  shaman’s  requisites,  dress  and  drum7,  and  in  some  cases  he 
also  commanded  the  shaman  proper’s  technique  of  introducing  the  spirits 
into  himself.  However,  he  never  healed  the  sick  or  acted  in  any  other  of 
the  shaman  proper’s  capacities.  His  primary  task  was  to  supervise  the  reg¬ 
ularity  of  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  ancestors  and  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  rites  and  prayers.  As  literacy  spread  the  p’oyun  shamans  began  to  produce 
books  of  rites  and  prayers.8  The  highly  stratified  social  structure  of  the  Manchus 
had  thus  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  special  group  of  priests.  In  some  areas, 
such  as  among  the  Altaic  Turks,  the  shaman’s  tasks  could  include  the  role 
of  sacrificial  priest.  This  combining  of  the  tasks  of  the  sacrificial  priest  with 
the  duties  of  the  shaman  has  been  regarded  as  a  recent  phenomenon:  the 
shaman,  being  a  connoisseur  of  the  supranormal,  took  the  place  of  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  priest.9  The  acting  of  the  shaman  as  sacrificial  priest  among  the  Altaic 
Turks  is  based  on  the  underlying  idea  of  the  rite  according  to  which  the 
sacrificer  himself  takes  the  soul  of  the  sacrificial  animal  to  the  appropriate 
deity  in  the  other  world.  Among  the  Manchus  the  duties  of  the  sacrificial 
priest,  called,  it  is  true,  a  shaman,  and  the  shaman  proper  have  become 
separated.10  The  sacrificial  priest  does  not  journey  to  the  other  world,  either. 
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Shirokogoroff  observed  numerous  shamanizing  seances,  and  in  the  work 
mentioned  gives  notes  on  some  individual  seances  in  addition  to  general 
discourses.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  description  of  a  healing  rite 
conducted  by  a  Chinese  shaman  in  a  Manchu  family.  The  author  notes 
that  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Chinese  shaman  differed  from  the  Manchu 
occasions  he  had  observed  only  in  language.  A  frame  of  reference  for  the 
rite  can  thus  be  found  from  the  religious  complex  of  the  Manchus.  Shiroko¬ 
goroff  fills  in  the  background  to  the  event  as  follows : 


“The  case  which  required  a  shamanizing  was  under  my  observation  for 
nearly  eighteen  months  with  interruptions.  In  a  family  of  a  former  petty 
official,  who  with  the  downfall  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  lost  his  position, 
a  small  boy  eight  years  old  fell  sick.  In  so  far  as  I  could  guess,  he  had  first 
pleuritis  and  afterwards  various  troubles  of  kidneys  and  water  metabolism. 
He  was  attended  by  thirteen  Chinese  local  doctors  and  several  shamans. 
I  saw  three  complete  and  very  elaborate  performances,  one  of  which  was 
to  deal  with  the  lower  world.  None  of  them  could  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
sickness  and  the  means  of  curing  it.  Generally  people  were  inclined  to  think 
that  spirits  were  the  real  cause  of  the  sickness.  This  time,  after  a  preliminary 
shamanizing,  it  was  found  out  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  might  be  a  shaman, 
a  relative  of  the  boy’s  father,  who  had  died  long  ago.  The  shaman  wanted 
therefore  to  see  him  personally  and  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted.  The  shaman, 
a  huge  heavy  and  muscular  Chinese  ( n'ikan ) ,  was  considered  as  a  very  able 
man.11 

Although  the  account  is  brief  in  its  coverage  of  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  and 
role-taking  technique  (like  all  Shirokogoroff’s  eye-witness  accounts),  its  ana¬ 
lytic  value  is  increased  by  Shirokogoroff’s  broad  general  surveys  of  these 
matters. 


23.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 12 

1A:  The  performance  began  after  sunset.  An  ordinary  table  was  put  on 
the  amba  nayan  (the  principal  bed-stove,  facing  the  entrance)  with  the  following 
sacrifice:  two  cups  with  millet,  with  three  sticks  of  burning  incense  in  each; 
fifteen  (three  times  five)  rolls  of  Chinese  bread  (mantou);  seven  small  cups 
of  Chinese  wine  (two  bottles  left  on  the  table) ;  two  bank-notes  of  one  rouble 
each;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  table  a  boiled  chicken,  the  blood  of  which 
had  been  taken  away  before  the  cooking. 

1C:  The  shaman  took  off  his  clean  coat  and  put  on  a  rather  worn  one, 
for  he  might  soil  it  when  falling  down  to  the  floor.  First  he  refused  to  put 
on  a  belt  with  trinkets,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  policeman 
(the  Chinese  government,  as  stated,  prohibited  shamanism  and  persecuted 
shamans,  so  that  they  had  to  consider  this  when  shamanizing).  However, 
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he  decided  to  put  it  on,  for  the  police  station  was  far  away,  and  the  policemen 
did  not  leave  the  station;  and  the  house  was  standing  far  from  the  main  road 
(on  the  bank  of  the  river). 

1A:  The  boy’s  father,  who  himself  was  p'oyun  saman  of  his  clan,  afterburning 
some  incense,  prayed  his  clan  spirits  to  excuse  him  that  he  went  to  the  help 
of  a  stranger  shaman  who  was  not  of  their  clan.  It  was  necessary  to  do  this 
for  avoiding  a  conflict  between  the  spirits  of  the  shaman  and  those  of  the  clan, 
which  may  result  in  further  complications  of  the  disease.  The  shaman  who 
failed  to  cure  the  boy,  did  the  same,  beggins  his  own  spirits  to  abstain  from 
any  hostility  against  the  spirits  of  the  acting  shaman. 

2D:  The  acting  shaman  made  an  appeal  to  all  his  spirits:  Chinese,  Manchu 
and  Tungus.  He  explained  the  case  and  asked  for  assistance.  Then  he  called 
his  principal  spirit  (vocko).  He  took  up  the  drum,  beat  rythmically  and  sang. 

2E:  Extasy  approached;  the  rhythm  changed  and  the  tempo  increased. 

3G:  The  assistants  were  ready  with  a  rug  on  which  the  shaman  might  fall 
when  the  spirit  came.  Then  the  spirit  arrived,  the  shaman  trembled,  jumped, 
still  producing  a  rhythmical  noise  with  s’isa; 

3H:  then  suddenly  he  handed  over  to  the  assistant  the  drum  and  fell  down 
upon  the  rug.  The  assistant  asked  him  questions  and  from  the  dialogue  one 
could  understand  that  the  shaman  was  to  go  to  the  lower  world. 

3V:  Two  ilxa  mo,  —  “the  blooming  trees”  —  were  now  prepared.  These 
were  two  branches  of  willow  tree  with  smaller  branches,  the  ends  of  which 
were  broken  off.  The  branches  were  adorned  with  paper  of  five  different 
colours:  white,  red,  blue,  yellow  and  green  (perhaps  black?).  This  is  the 
tree  which  attracts  the  spirits  of  the  lower  world:  souls  are  living  on  beautiful 
trees.  The  “trees”  must  be  put  in  a  “beautiful”  (gay  and  joyful)  place  (how¬ 
ever,  this  could  not  be  done,  I  think  for  two  reasons:  the  season  was  not 
favourable,  for  the  middle  of  April  is  too  cold;  and  the  shamanizing  might 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  policemen),  or  inside  of  the  house,  near 
the  door.  On  a  table  placed  under  the  “trees”  there  were  put  four  cups  with 
Chinese  wine  (xansin),  5x3  fifteen  rolls  of  Chinese  bread,  five  plates  with 
nuts,  dates  ( zyziphus  jujubii ) ,  candies  etc.  i.e.  “five  kinds  of  fruits”,  two  cups 
with  millet  in  which  burning  stick-incense  was  put  and  a  cup  with  fresh  chicken 
blood.  This  sacrifice  must  be  exposed  at  the  moment  when  the  shaman  reaches 
the  lower  world. 

3G:  The  shaman  introduced  into  himself  (drumming,  singing,  “extasy”) 
the  spirit  “wolf”.  The  physical  effect  of  the  extasy  is  that  the  shaman’s  body 
is  very  rigid,  the  legs  are  stretched,  the  arms  are  bent  and  the  elbows  are 
pressed  against  the  body. 

5P2:  The  shaman  was  brought  into  the  room,  and  put  on  the  rug  in  front 
of  the  table  with  the  sacr  lice.  The  assistants  tried  to  bend  his  legs  and  straighten 
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his  arms:  the  artculitlons  produced  a  noise,  but  the  assistants  could  not 
make  the  body  relax.  After  several  movements  the  limbs  relaxed  and  the 
shaman  lay  with  his  abdomen  and  face  down.  The  shaman  kept  in  his  arms 
a  cushion  covered  with  a  blanket. 

5PO :  d  hen  the  light  was  blown  out  and  the  action  continued  in  the  dark. 
The  shaman  was  singing,  making  a  noise  with  s'isa,  scratched  the  earth 
of  the  floor  (the  earthen  floor  of  the  house)  “like  a  wolf”.  The  assistants  tried 
to  find  out  what  the  shaman  saw  and  what  he  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
speech  was  rather  confused. 

5S:  The  result  obtained  was  that  the  old  shaman-ancestor  did  not  do  harm, 
but  the  sickness  was  due  to  a  spirit  of  the  group  mafa.  The  spirit  some  six 
or  seven  years  previously  was  brought  by  the  father  from  the  upper  course 
of  the  Amur  River  (in  fact  he  used  to  deal  with  another  Manchu  in  smuggling 
alcohol).  In  order  to  make  this  mafa  benevolent,  it  was  necessary  to  erect 
a  temple  (m'ao),  where  a  placing  (a  picture)  of  this  spirit  was  to  be  put  and 
regular  sacrifices  offered.  However,  the  father  was  not  certain  about  it  and 
asked  for  confirmation  once  more.  It  was  again  confirmed  that  the  spirit 
mafa  wanted  to  have  a  special  m’ao. 

5V:  After  this  the  blooming  tree,  together  with  the  sacrifice,  was  thrown 
away,  far  from  the  house,  and  some  paper  money  was  burnt  as  sacrifice 
to  the  dead  people  (the  ancestors). 

5Q_:  Then  the  shaman  returned  to  his  normal  state.  He  now  sat  as  usual 
on  the  stove-bed,  tired,  and  sweating. 

7R:  With  this  operation  the  shamanizing  to  the  lower  world  was  finished. 
However,  the  shaman  continued  the  performance  by  dealing  with  other 
methods  to  restore  the  soul,  which  will  be  described  in  another  section. 

Another  attempt  was  made  at  bringing  back  the  soul.  The  cup  with  the 
papers  was  put  on  the  head  of  the  child,  and  the  head  with  the  cup  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  fur  hat.  This  operation  apparently  failed  —  the  soul 
did  not  return. 

4T:  After  a  short  extasy  the  shaman  decided  to  find  out  what  kind  of  mafa 
was  making  the  trouble.  The  way  chosen  was  to  allow  the  spirit  to  talk  through 
the  child.  Burning  incense  was  put  near  the  child  in  such  quantity  that  the 
child  was  half-asphyxiated  —  he  was  evidently  suffering  from  both  his  physical 
condition  (very  severe  oedema:  the  abdomen  was  swollen  as  well  as  the  face) 
and  the  smoke;  he  was  screaming  the  whole  time. 

4J :  The  shaman  was  sitting  by  his  side  drumming  and  exciting  the  child 
with  his  harsh  voice,  calling  the  spirit  to  come  and  speak. 

4V:  However,  the  child  did  not  move  and  did  not  tremble,  which  would 
be  considered  as  a  sign  of  spirit’s  presence.  The  spirit  —  so  it  was  decided  — 
did  not  want  to  come  in.  The  shaman  suggested  an  immediate  sacrifice  of 
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blood  (of  a  pig)  to  the  spirit  mafa.  The  people  rushed  out  of  the  house  and 
tried  to  catch  a  pig.  The  only  pig  which  they  possessed  ran  away.  The  sacrifice 
could  not  be  offered.  I  had  a  suspicion  as  to  the  sincere  desire  of  the  family 
members  to  slaughter  the  last  pig. 

2E,  3G:  Then  the  shaman  made  a  new  attempt  at  helping  the  child  with 
a  spirit  from  the  group  batur’i,  namely  jaya  vocko  —  “the  fire  spirit”.  The 
spirit  was  introduced  by  means  of  ordinary  methods. 

4M :  The  assistant  handed  over  to  the  shaman  a  bunch  of  sticks  of  burning 
incense.  The  shaman  put  the  burning  ends  into  his  mouth  for  a  second,  and 
then  blew  immediately  against  various  parts  of  the  child’s  naked  body.  Then 
the  incense  was  dipped  in  oil,  lighted  again  and  the  ends  thrust  into  the 
mouth  of  the  shaman  for  a  moment  after  which  he  again  blew  on  the  child. 
The  shaman  did  this  with  evident  effort:  he  was  heavily  breathing  and  spitting 
out  oil. 

4M:  Afterwards,  when  the  whole  bunch  of  incense  was  burnt,  the  shaman 
began  to  massage  the  entire  body  —  the  abdomen,  chest,  back,  arms  and 
legs  with  burning  alcohol.  A  big  cup  of  Chinese  wine  ( xansin ,  made  of  gaolan, 
from  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent  alcoholic)  which  was  burning,  was  brought 
in  by  the  assistant,  and  the  shaman  took  the  burning  wine  with  his  hands 
and  smeared  it  on  the  body  rubbing  it  in.  Then,  from  a  distance  the  shaman 
sprang  upon  the  child  and  sucked  the  body  at  different  parts  of  the  abdomen 
(especially  the  naval  region,  that  of  the  liver,  stomach,  bladder,  appendix 
and  spleen)  so  that  blood  appeared;  the  shaman  spit  the  blood  and  seemed 
to  be  nauseated.  After  every  sucking  he  cleaned  his  mouth  with  wine,  but 
did  not  vomit. 

4M:  During  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  fire,  which  is  considered  as  a  very 
important  and  dangerous  spirit,  one  of  the  assistants  produced  very  intensive 
drumming  and  all  people  present  sang  (refrains)  and  screamed  the  whole 
time.  The  excitement  was  general. 

4S:  The  performance  was  concluded  by  a  declaration  of  the  shaman,  in 
the  state  of  extasy,  that  the  spirit  mafa  wants  to  have  a  sacrifice  consisting  of 
“ten  kinds  of  food”. 

The  whole  performance  lasted  five  hours  and  thirty  minutes.  It  was  finished 
at  2 :30  a.m.  The  child  was  very  tired,  as  well  as  the  shaman,  his  assistants 
and  the  people  present  at  the  performance. 


23.3.  Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  The  preparations 
for  the  seance  begin  with  the  sacrificial  table  (1A).  The  host  of  the  occasion, 
the  sick  boy’s  father,  was  himself  shaman  of  his  clan  (p'oyun  saman),  and 
like  the  shaman  who  had  previously  tried  to  cure  the  boy,  he  had  by  sacrifice 
and  prayer  to  beg  his  own  spirits  to  excuse  him  for  turning  to  a  strange  shaman. 
The  act  could  be  regarded  as  a  deactualization  of  the  spirits  not  required 
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at  the  seance  but  who  may  still  be  present  (1A).  The  Chinese  shaman’s 
garb  comprised  a  belt  with  trinkets  tied  round  a  worn  suit.  Although  this 
was  a  difficult  and  rare13  journey  to  the  lower  world,  his  preparations  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  careful;  his  fear  of  the  police  was  such  that  he  would 
have  been  prepared  to  appear  without  his  vital  shamanizing  instrument, 
his  belt. 

Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  (2) :  In  his  preliminary 
invocation  of  the  spirits  the  shaman  turns  to  his  ten  spirit-helpers.  These 
are  of  Chinese,  Manchu  and  Evenk  origin,  and  Shirokogoroff  describes 
them  more  exactly  as  follows: 

1)  the  earth-worm  shaman 

2)  two  girl  teachers  (shamans) 

3)  the  fire  spirit  (which  is  not  afraid  of  fire) 

4)  the  sharp  implements  and  arms  spirit  (which  is  not  afraid  of  sharp  im¬ 
plements  and  arms) 

5)  the  hedge-hog  spirit  (very  small  and  rolling) 

6)  the  wolf  spirit 

7)  the  chief  Tungus  spirit 

8)  the  second  Tungus  spirit 

9)  the  third  Tungus  spirit 

10)  last  spirit  was  not  identified14 

The  shaman  first  actualizes  his  less  important  spirits  and  only  last  of  all  his 
principal  spirit.  Among  the  Manchus  the  actualization  of  the  spirits  as  a 
rule  begins  with  a  soft  almost  monotonous  drumming  at  a  slow  tempo,  which 
is  explained  as  attracting  the  attention  of  the  spirits.  In  certain  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  with  a  young  and  inexperienced  shaman,  the  shaman  may  reach 
an  ecstatic  state  immediately  after  the  start  of  the  seance  and  identify  his 
counter-role  at  once.  Actualization  of  the  spirit  roles  has  then  already  taken 
place  before  the  seance,  during  real  or  feinged  sleep.15  During  his  invocation 
stage  the  shaman  explains  the  situation  to  the  spirits  and  appeals  for  their 
help  (2D).  The  invocatory  formulae  used  by  the  Manchus  are  traditional, 
and  thus  familiar  to  those  present,  or  at  least  to  some  of  them:  “Most  of 
the  records  of  the  shaman’s  songs  which  I  myself  have  made,  and  also  which 
have  been  made  by  other  observers,  are  only  prayers  of  the  shamans,  quite 
stabilized  and  known  by  heart  by  the  shamans,  by  their  assistants,  and  also 
by  those  wrho  frequent  performances.  ’Callings’  of  the  spirits  can  also  have  a 
fixed  form.”16  On  the  other  hand  Shirokogoroff  stresses  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  new  in  every  seance,  since  the  reasons  for  seances  vary  and  the  shaman 
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may  be  faced  with  spirits  not  previously  familiar  to  him.17  On  the  basis  of 
these  observations  we  may  conclude  that  in  speaking  to,  calling,  praying 
to  and  sending  away  a  familiar  spirit,  i.e.  a  role  figure  belonging  to  his  own 
counter-role-set,  the  shaman  uses  the  same  set  formulae,  which  an  experienced 
assistant  soon  gets  to  know.  But  in  dealing  with  unfamiliar  role  occupants 
and  unexpected  events  the  shaman  improvises,  nevertheless  using  the  sha- 
manic  mode  of  expression,  the  phrases  and  overall  structure  of  which  are 
described  by  Shirokogoroff  as  the  result  of  poetic  creation.  Thus  the  2-sequence 
songs  during  which  the  shaman  calls  his  own  spirits  would  be  completely 
traditional,  whereas  a  rhythmically  and  often  rhymed  presentation  of  the 
reason  for  shamanizing  may  be  varied  according  to  the  situation.  As  the 
shaman’s  ecstasy  develops  the  tempo  of  the  drumming  gradually  accelerates 
and  changes  from  piano  to  forte.  As  the  accounts  shows,,  the  rhythm  of  the 
drumming  may  also  change.18 

Meeting  the  spirit  - helpers  (3):  The  arrival  of  the  spirit- 
helper  is  followed  immediately  by  possession,  the  normal  manifestation 
of  which  is  described  by  Shirokogoroff  as  follows:  “The  shamans  do  not 
sing  the  whole  time  during  the  performance.  They  begin  by  drumming 
without  singing,  the  latter  being  gradually  introduced  into  the  performance. 
Since  the  introductory  part  usually  consists  of  the  invitation  of  the  spirits 
the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  shamanizing,  etc.,  the  singing  is  rather  quiet 
and  monotonous.  When  the  spirits  are  approached  by  the  soul  of  the  shaman, 
the  singing  becomes  passionate  and  it  culminates  in  a  scream  of  extasy  when 
the  spirit  enters  the  shaman.  After  the  spirit  has  entered  into  the  shaman, 
the  singing  changes  in  melody,  in  rhythm,  tempo  and  character  (there  may 
even  be  a  change  of  the  voice!)  and  it  turns  into  a  dialogue  —  almost  a  reci¬ 
tative  —  between  the  shaman  and  his  assistant.  Thus,  the  music  becomes 
usually  poorer,  than  before,  and  the  sounds  of  the  drum  and  of  the  attributes 
of  the  costume  grow  fainter.  The  shaman  then  is  usually  sitting  on  the  ground. 
However,  the  shaman’s  travelling  and  the  further  increase  of  his  extasy  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  singing  of  a  richer  musical  production.”19  As  the  shaman 
receives  the  spirit  he  transfers  to  his  spirit  role,  announcing  the  change  in 
role  by  an  ecstatic  scream  and  a  changed  mode  of  singing,  even  a  change 
in  tone  of  voice  (3G).  During  the  dialogue  scene  (3H)  the  shaman  is  identified 
with  his  spirit  role  and  the  assistant  takes  over  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
shaman  as  mediator  between  the  normal  and  the  supranormal  worlds.  The 
function  of  the  scene  is  the  acquisition  of  information,  definition  of  the  shaman’s 
coming  tasks,  and  it  becomes  clear  from  the  dialogue  that  the  shaman  must 
travel  to  the  lower  world.  A  sacrificial  meal  and  two  blooming  trees  are 
prepared  for  the  spirits  of  the  lower  world  (3V),  the  final  use  of  which  be- 
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comes  clear  during  the  following  sequence.  The  shaman  now  introduces 
into  himself,  using  the  normal  technique  of  singing  and  drumming,  the  second, 
wolf  spirit,  in  whose  guise  he  travels  to  the  lower  world  (3G).  A  change  in 
role  takes  place.  At  the  same  time  the  shaman’s  ecstasy  reaches  its  climax, 
he  goes  into  a  trance  and  is  ready  for  the  journey. 

Ihe  shaman's  journey  (5):  The  shaman,  in  a  state  of  trance, 
is  brought  beside  the  sacrificial  table,  and  this  operation  shows  that  the 
shaman  has  reached  the  lower  world  (cf.  3V).  An  assistant  tries  to  relax 
his  stiff  limbs,  and  the  next  act  reveals  the  reason  for  this  attempt :  the  shaman 
must  be  able  to  tell  in  song  of  the  events  of  the  lower  world.  The  light  is 
blown  out  and  he  begins  to  sing  (5PO).  He  has  identified  with  his  spirit  role: 
he  scratches  the  ground  like  a  wolf.  Among  the  Manchus  the  manifestation 
of  spirit  roles  is  ritual,  and  by  following  the  behaviour  of  the  shaman  the 
assistant  can  decide  which  spirit  has  entered  into  the  shaman,  i.e.  with  which 
spirit  the  shaman  is  identified.  Shirokogoroff  lists  the  following  typical  forms 
of  behaviour: 

1)  wolf  (n'uxu),  bear  (lefu),  snake  (meixe),  dragon  (mudur'i)  and  other 
“animals”  —  the  shaman  roars  and  scratches  the  earth  (wolf,  bear) ; 
the  head-dress  is  taken  off; 

2)  deaf  —  the  shaman  cleans  his  ears,  does  not  correctly  answer  questions, 
as  if  being  deaf,  until  some  brandy  is  sprinkled  on  him ; 

3)  group  of  “heroes”  (buku  and  marji)  —  the  shaman  takes  off  his  head¬ 
dress  and  uses  special  instruments,  such  as  a  spear,  a  glaive,  a  trident, 
etc.;  buku  and  marji  in  ritualism  are  distinguished  by  their  movements. 

4)  naijulan  —  the  shaman  puts  on  a  special  head-dress  (with  iron  antlers) 
and  follows  a  strictly  elaborated  ritual  when  going  to  the  lower  world; 

5)  group  of  Tungus  (kilin)  spirits  —  the  shaman  does  not  speak  Manchu, 
nor  Chinese,  but  he  uses  a  few  Tungus  words; 

6)  various  spirits  —  when  the  shaman  has  his  hands  occupied  by  weapons 
and  instruments,  he  hands  over  his  drum  to  the  assistant.20 

Each  spirit  role  has  its  own  traditional  character,  of  which  both  the  shaman 
identifying  with  the  role  and  the  assistant  taking  over  from  him  have  com¬ 
mand.  The  assistant  must  know  the  shaman’s  counter-roles  as  well  as  the 
shaman  himself,  for  in  the  dialogue  sequences  they  in  fact  constitute  the 
assistant’s  ( =  shaman)  counter-roles.  By  following  performances  those  present 
also  learn  to  distinguish  the  spirit  roles  from  the  shaman’s  behaviour,  and 
thus  future  shamans  become  acquainted  with  the  tradition  before  their  own 
ecstatic  experiences.  Recognition  of  the  roles  is  a  vital  part  of  the  course 
of  the  seance:  in  transferring  from  one  role  to  another  in  the  course  of  long 
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seances  the  shaman  (i.e.  the  spirit  in  question)  asks  the  assistant  “ takam’i 
takaraku?”  —  Do  you  recognize  (me)?”,  and  the  seance  continues  only  when 
the  assistant  has  stated  the  name  of  the  spirit.21 

During  the  journey  sequence  the  shaman  does  not  inform  those  present 
direct;  the  information  required  is  transmitted  via  the  assistant  acting  in 
the  role  of  mediator  (  =  as  shaman)  from  the  shaman  identified  with  the 
spirit  role  and  wandering  in  the  lower  world  (5P0).  The  purpose  of  the 
shaman’s  journey  is  the  gaining  of  information,  and  it  is  fruitful.  It  appears 
that  the  patient  is  being  troubled  by  a  spirit  of  the  group  mafa.  The  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  blooming  trees  sacrifice  already  hinted  at  the  appearance 
of  this  group  of  spirits  in  the  shaman’s  supranormal  frame  of  reference.  The 
Manchus  divide  the  bringers  of  disease  into  nine  groups,  speaking  of  the 
demons’  roads.  For  example,  the  shaman’s  road  is  suspected  if  the  existence 
of  a  shaman  of  evil  intent  sending  his  spirit  to  torment  people  is  known.  The 
“dead  people’s  spirit  road”  is  recognized  if  the  patient  sees  one  of  the  dead 
persons  in  his  hallucinations  and  dreams.  In  addition  to  evil  shamans  and 
dead  people’s  spirits  various  demons  may  cause  disease,  and  healing  measures 
can  be  embarked  upon  once  the  spirit  group  causing  the  disease  has  been 
determined  from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  One  of  these  is  the  “mafa 
road”,  which  is  recognized  if  the  patient  performs  acts  which  are  known  as  a 
speciality  of  a  maja  spirit.  A  “blooming  tree”  is  made  by  which  the  spirit 
is  called  in  and  sent  off.22  The  Chinese  shaman  observes  this  traditional 
treatment  (5Vj,  but  in  addition  orders  the  relatives  of  the  sick  boy  to  build 
a  small  temple  to  the  spirit  in  question  and  to  make  regular  sacrifices  in  it. 

Restoration  of  the  soul  (7):  According  to  the  Evenks  there 
are  three  model  explanations  for  disease:  1)  disfunction  of  the  soul,  2)  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  spirits  without  their  introduction  into  a  person  and  3)  inter¬ 
ference  of  spirits  with  their  introduction  into  the  person.23  We  see  from  the 
account  of  the  seance  that  the  boy  was  troubled  by  a  spirit  in  the  mafa  cate¬ 
gory  that  the  boy’s  father  had  brought  from  the  Amur  river  some  six  or 
seven  years  before,  i.e.  the  sickness  was  caused  by  a  demon.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  decide  from  the  account  whether  the  spirit  has  entered  into  the 
patient  or  whether  it  is  operating  outside  the  patient’s  body.  The  shaman’s 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  the  demon  speak  through  the  child  (4R)  would 
refer  to  a  situation  in  which  the  spirit  is  not  inside  the  sick  boy.  On  the  other 
hand  the  rites  towards  the  end  of  the  seance,  e.g.  sucking  of  the  sick  boy’s 
body,  are  common  in  expelling  a  demon  that  has  entered  a  human  body. 
The  appearance  of  act  7R  indicating  a  loss  of  soul  explanation  alongside 
a  demonic  entering  explanation  appears  strange,  but  it  is  a  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  complexity  of  the  Manchus’  definition  of  disease.  Shirokogoroff 
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characterizes  the  Manchus’  concepts  of  the  soul  as  follows:  “The  ergen  is 
received  from  the  father.  The  threefold  soul  is  given  by  the  spirit  orjos’i  mama. 
The  first  soul  is  the  true  soul  which  cannot  leave  the  body  without  causing 
death.  The  second  soul  may  temporarily  leave  the  body,  which  results  in 
dreams  and  loss  of  consciousness.  The  third  soul  also  may  leave  temporarily 
without  causing  death.  The  third  soul  returns  to  the  spirit  of  the  lower  world 
ilmunxan  and  it  may  be  used  gain  as  Birarcen  believe.  The  first  or  second 
soul  returns  to  orjos’i  mama.”2i  The  human  order  of  the  soul  may  easily  fall 
into  disorder,  and  one  of  the  shaman’s  most  common  tasks  is  in  fact  the 
restoring  of  harmony  or  the  returning  of  a  lost  soul.  In  tormenting  a  patient 
a  demon  may  at  the  same  time  upset  the  balance  of  the  patient’s  souls.  The 
healing  seance  then  has  two  functions :  the  banishment  of  the  demon  causing 
trouble  and  the  restoration  of  the  normal  working  of  the  soul.  Thus  act  7R 
is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  5V  and  a  sort  of  after-measure. 

Meeting  the  sickness  demon  (4;  two  sequences): 
The  meeting  with  the  sickness  demon,  its  banishment,  is  in  fact  divided 
into  two  sequences,  the  first  of  which  constitutes  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  contact  the  demon  (4T,  4J,  4V),  and  the  second  the  more  successful  banis- 
ment  rites  towards  the  end  of  the  seance.  Of  interest  is  the  attempt  to  draw 
the  demon  out  and  speak  through  the  patient.  In  this  case  the  shaman  might 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  demon  remain  in  his  own  role  and  thus  be  in  a 
stronger  position  during  the  battle  scene.  Signs  of  the  presence  of  the  demon 
would  be  trembling  and  movement  in  the  patient  (4V),  manifestations  that 
might  express  the  patient’s  ecstatic  state,  i.e.  the  patient  too  would  fall  within 
the  sphere  of  shamanic  ecstasy.  Another  means  of  raising  and  maintaining 
the  ecstatic  pitch  of  the  shaman  is  the  burning  of  strong  incense  (4T).  Shiro- 
kogoroff  does  in  fact  stress  that  a  rise  in  the  ecstatic  state  of  those  present 
and  also  the  patient  is  important  to  the  success  of  the  seance.  The  hypnotic 
and  suggestive  powers  of  the  shaman  then  have  free  play  on  the  patient, 
while  his  own  self-suggestion  mechanism  begins  to  operate.25  At  the  start 
of  the  second  banishing  sequence  the  shaman  introduces  into  himself  the 
spirit  of  fire,  i.e.  identifies  in  the  healing  acts  with  the  role  of  a  spirit-helper 
known  to  be  strong.26  The  transfer  to  the  role  of  the  fire  spirit  was  usually 
manifest  by  the  shaman  through  tricks,  e.g.  by  handling  fire  and  hot  irons, 
since  he  was  thought  not  to  be  troubled  by  heat  (cf.  4M).  These  modes  of 
behaviour  are  ritual  rather  than  spontaneous,  and  those  present  are  aware 
of  their  trick-like  nature,  though  this  does  not  detract  from  their  belief  of 
the  presence  of  the  spirit.27  The  ritual  deeds  of  the  battle  acts  (4M)  include 
the  sucking  of  blood  from  various  parts  of  the  patient’s  body28,  during  which 
the  shaman  was  regarded  as  sucking  the  demon  out.  According  to  Shiro- 
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kogoroff  the  act  might,  when  there  was  no  serious  belief  in  its  efficacy,  be 
associated  with  some  other  form  of  healing  as  something  of  a  ritual  cliche.29 
The  ultimate  attack  on  the  causer  of  the  disease  is  made  through  ecstatic 
singing  and  drumming  (4M),  with  those  present  supporting  the  shaman 
and  his  assistant.  Since  the  shaman  has  identified  with  the  role  of  the  fire 
spirit,  the  job  of  drumming  has  been  handed  over  to  the  assistant.  The  be¬ 
haviour  of  those  present  is  also  so  hysterical  that  they  could  be  regarded 
as  having  transferred  from  their  normal  role  to  a  mediatory  state  —  a  state 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  communicate  also  with  supranormal  beings.  Thus 
the  information  aimed  at  those  present  in  the  shaman’s  ecstasy,  in  other 
words  still  as  the  fire  spirit  (4S),  is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  role  situation, 
and  no  mediator  is  necessary.  We  see  that  the  success  of  the  seance  is  guaran¬ 
teed  later  by  sacrificial  rites. 


24.  THE  INITIATION  OF  A  NANAY  SHAMAN 

24.1.  Background.  The  Nanays  (Gol’dy)  are  thelarg  est  of  the  peoples  living 
along  the  lower  basin  of  the  Amur  (the  Nanays,  Ul’chi,  Udegeys,  Orochi 
and  Negidals)  speaking  Tunguso-Manchurian  languages.  Just  as  the  language 
of  the  Nanays  has  features  pointing  to  both  the  Manchus  and  the  Evenks, 
so  their  material  culture  has  elements  found  elsewhere  in  the  northern  taiga 
region  (skis  lined  with  skins,  conical  tents,  birchbark  boats,  etc.)1,  and  also 
of  the  Manchus  and  the  Chinese  in  the  south  (clothing,  ornamentation, 
winter  dwellings  of  fanza  type,  etc.)2.  In  particular  the  centuries  of  Chinese 
and  Manchu  influence  in  the  region  have  been  significant.  Chinese  chronicles 
in  the  second  and  first  millennia  B.C.  speak  of  a  people  called  “Sushen” 
living  in  the  Amur,  Sungari  and  Ussuri  region  who  did  not  have  bread 
and  who  ate  raw  meat.  Archaeological  finds  in  the  area  have  come  up  with 
numerous  objects  representing  Manchu  culture  from  the  Ming  dynasty 
(1368 — 1644). 3  Archaeological  facts  and  early  historical  sources  all  indicate 
that  the  people  of  the  region  lived  chiefly  off  fishing  and  partly  also  hunting. 
Despite  the  art  of  farming  introduced  into  the  region  by  the  Chinese  and 
the  Manchus  these  sources  of  livelihood  remained  the  most  important  right 
up  to  this  century.  It  is  of  note  that  trade  sprang  up  early  in  the  Chinese 
area;  thus  the  Nanays  traded  hunting  and  fishing  products  for  agricultural 
produce,  cotton,  silk,  household  goods,  etc.  from  the  Chinese.4  The  Nanays’ 
source  of  livelihood  dictated  a  nomadic  way  of  life,  so  that  they  had  different 
summer  and  winter  settlements.5  Up  until  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the 
Nanays  retained  many  features  of  the  paternal  clan  organization,  though 
the  clan  was  no  longer  significant  in  that  its  members  were  economically 
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dependent  on  one  another.6  Note  that  while  in  power  in  the  area  from  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  Manchu-Chinese 
authorities  used  the  clan  as  an  administrative  unit.  The  levying  of  taxes  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  clan  elders  and  assistants,  who  were  in  turn  granted 
certain  privileges  by  the  Manchu  authorities,  such  as  lifelong  and  hereditary 
use  of  the  hunting  grounds.'  On  the  other  hand  the  Nanays  also  retained 
relics  of  the  clan  ownership  of  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.8  The  clan  rela¬ 
tionships  were  evident  for  longest  in  the  social  and  religious  customs  and 
tabus,  such  as  the  law  of  clan  exogamy,  clan  cults,  clan  court,  etc.9 

In  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  the  Nanays  were  officially  Russian 
Orthodox,  but  in  practice  the  Christian  faith  did  not  have  much  influence 
on  their  religious  concepts.  Shamanism  with  its  animistic  beliefs  held  central 
place  in  their  religious  life.10 

In  1910  the  famous  Russian  ethnographer  L.J.  Shternberg  was  working  on 
the  Amur,  collecting  material  on  shamanism.  To  throw  light  on  such  questions 
as  the  grounds  on  which  the  spirits  select  a  future  candidate  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  spirit  and  the  candidate  Shternberg  interviewed  the  shamans 
he  met  in  detail.  His  study  “Die  Auserwahlung  im  sibirischen  Schamanismus”11, 
published  posthumously,  contains  a  miniature  biography  created  on  the 
basis  of  these  interviews,  the  account  of  a  Nanay  shaman  belonging  to 
the  Yukamissil  tribe,  of  how  he  became  a  shaman  and  his  work  as  a  shaman. 

24.2.  The  story  of  the  shaman 12 

“Ich  stamme  aus  dem  Zelo  tjrmil  (15  Werst  von  Chabarowsk  entfernt). 
Mein  Stamm  heisst  Jukamissil,  und  nach  der  Uberlieferung  ist  er  vom  unteren 
Amur  heriibergewandert.  Lange,  lange  waren  wir  Ainu.  Nach  den  Worten 
der  Alten  gab  es  einige  Generationen  zuriick  in  meinem  Stamme  drei  grosse 
Schamanen.  Unter  den  nachsten  Vorfahren  gab  es  keinen  Schamanen. 
Vater  und  Mutter  waren  vollstandig  gesunde  Menschen.  Ich  bin  jetzt  40 
Jahre  alt,  bin  verheiratet,  habe  aber  keine  Kinder.  Bis  zu  meinem  20.  Lebens- 
jahr  war  ich  vollstandig  gesund.  Dann  begann  ich  zu  krankeln;  der  ganze 
Korper  schmerzte,  besonders  der  Kopf.  Die  Schamanen  behandelten  mich, 
nichts  half  jedoch.  Als  ich  selbst  anfing  zu  schamanisieren,  fing  alles  an, 
besser  zu  werden.  Zehn  Jahre  schamanisiere  ich  nun,  aber  zuerst  schamanis- 
ierte  ich  nur  fur  mich  selbst.,  Vor  drei  Jahren  begann  ich  damit,  Leute  zu 
kurieren.  Schamanisieren  ist  schwer,  sehr  schwer;  es  ist  leichter  Holz  zu 
hacken  als  zu  schamanisieren.  Aber  was  hilft  es! 

Einstmals,  zur  Zeit  meiner  Krankheit,  erschien  mir,  als  ich  schlief,  der 
Geist  (siwin).  Es  war  eine  kleine,  im  ganzen  einen  halben  Arschin  grosse, 
sehr  hiibsche  Frau.  Dem  Gesicht  und  der  Kleidung  nach  —  ganz  wie  unsere 
Frauen  —  eine  Goldin.  Die  Haare  bis  zur  Schulter,  schwarz,  die  Zopfe 
klein.  Andere  Schamanen  erzahlen,  dass  ihnen  Frauen  erscheinen,  die  ein 
halb  schwarzes,  halb  rotes  Gesicht  haben.  Sie  sagte: 
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Ich  bin  eine  Ajami  von  deinen  Schamanenahnen.  Ich  habe  ihnen  das  Scha- 
manisieren  beigebracht.  Jetzt  werde  ich  dich  belehren.  Die  alten  Schamanen 
sind  ausgestorben,  es  ist  niemand  da,  um  die  Leute  zu  kurieren.  Du  musst 
Schaman  werden. 

Dann  sagte  sie:  Ich  liebe  dich.  Ich  habe  jetzt  keinen  Mann,  du  wirst  mein 
Mann,  ich  werde  deine  Frau  sein.  Wir  werden  zusammen  schlafen.  Ich 
gebe  dir  Hilfsgeister,  mit  deren  Hilfe  du  kurieren  wirst,  und  ich  selbst  werde 
dich  belehren  und  dir  behilflich  sein.  Die  Leute  werden  uns  zu  essen  geben. 

Ich  erschrak  und  begann  abzulehnen,  darauf  sagte  sie :  Wenn  du  nicht  auf 
mich  horst,  wird  es  dir  schlecht  ergehen;  ich  werde  dich  erschlagen! 

Von  dieser  Zeit  an  begann  sie,  zu  mir  zu  kommen,  und  ich  schlafe  mit  ihr 
wie  mit  der  eigenen  Frau,  aber  Kinder  haben  wir  nicht.  Sie  wohnt  einsam, 
ohne  Stammesgenossen,  in  einer  Jurte  auf  dem  Berge,  aber  sie  wechselt  ofters 
ihren  Aufenthaltsort.  Manchmal  erscheint  sie  in  Gestalt  einer  Greisin,  manch- 
mal  in  Gestalt  eines  Wolfes,  schrecklich  anzusehen!  Manchmal  kommt  sie  in 
Gestalt  eines  gefliigelten  Tigers.  Ich  setze  mich  auf  ihn,  und  er  tragt  mich  fort, 
um  mir  verschiedene  Lander  zu  zeigen.  Ich  habe  Berge  gesehen,  auf  denen 
nur  Greise  und  Greisinnen  leben,  und  Siedlungen,  in  denen  nur  junge  Leute 
wohnen,  junge  Manner  und  Frauen.  Sie  sehen  den  Golden  ahnlich  und 
sprechen  auch  Goldisch.  Manchmal  verwandeln  sich  diese  Menschen  in  Tiger. 
Jetzt  kommt  meine  “ajami”  nicht  so  oft  zu  mir  wie  friiher.  Vordem,  als  sie 
mich  noch  belehrte,  kam  sie  jede  Nacht.  Sie  gab  mir  drei  Heifer  —  “jarga” 
(Panther),  “doonta”  (Bar),  und  “amba”  (Tiger).  Sie  kommen  im  Traum 
zu  mir  und  kommen  auf  meinen  Ruf  herbei,  wenn  ich  schamanisiere.  Wenn 
einer  von  ihnen  nicht  erscheinen  will,  zwingt  “ajami”  ihn  zu  kommen.  Aber 
man  sagt,  dass  es  auch  solche  gibt,  die  der  “ajami”  manchmal  nicht  gehorchen. 
Wenn  ich  schamanisiere,  sitzen  “ajami”  und  die  Hilfsgeister  in  mir.  Sie 
mdgen  gross  oder  klein  sein,  sie  dringen  in  mich  ein  wie  Rauch,  wie  Damp!'. 
Wenn  “ajami”  in  mich  eingedrungen  ist,  dann  spricht  sie  selbst  durch  meinen 
Mund  und  tut  alles  selbst.  Wenn  ich  “sukda”  esse  (Opfergabe)  oder  Schweine- 
blut  trinke  (Schweineblut  trinken  nur  die  Schamanen,  fur  andere  ist  es 
verboten),  dann  esse  und  trinke  nicht  ich,  sondern  meine  “ajami”.  Meine 
Hilfsgeister  futtere  ich  auch,  aber  ihnen  werfe  ich  nur  Fleisch  und  Kascha 
zu,  sie  heben  es  selbst  auf.  Du  hast  doch  Schamanen  bei  den  grossen  Toten- 
feiern  gesehen?  Wie  kann  denn  ein  Mensch  soviel  Wodka  trinken?  Das 
trinkt  alles  “ajami”  aus.  “Ajami”  und  die  Hilfsgeister  miissen  geftittert  werden 
(Opferdarbringungen).  Wenn  man  sie  nicht  futtert,  dann  schimpfen  sie 
und  sagen:  “Wir  helfen  dir,  die  Menschen  zu  kurieren,  und  dir  tut  es  leid, 
uns  zu  fiittern.”  Dann  muss  ein  Schwein  geschlachet  werden.  Die  Kranken 
helfen  beim  Fiittern.  Wenn  der  Kranke  sich  erholt,  bringt  er  Krupa  (Wodka) 
und  ein  Schwein  als  Opfer  dar.  Dann  gehe  ich  in  die  Jurten,  schamanisiere 
uberall,  dann  schlachte  ich  das  Schwein,  giesse  das  Blut  in  eine  besonderes 
Gefass,  befehle,  das  Fleisch  zu  kochen.  Abends  kleide  ich  mich  an,  rufe  die 
Geister  herbei,  stelle  alle  Speisen  auf,  trinke  selbst  das  Blut,  werfe  die  Speise 
herum,  verspritze  Wodka  nach  alien  Seiten,  und  die  Geister  sind  zufrieden. 

Es  gibt  drci  Arten  von  Schamanen:  1.  siurinka  saman,  Schaman,  der 
Krankheiten  heilen  kann,  2.  nemanti  saman,  der  die  “kleinen  Gedenkfeiern” 
abhalt  und  3.  der  allergrosste  Schaman  —  Kasati  saman,  der  die  Seelen 
der  Toten  in  die  Welt  jenseits  des  Grabes  fiihrt.  Das  alles  lehrt  “ajami”. 
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Mancher  Schaman  verbringt  sein  ganzes  Leben,  ohne  ein  Kasati'-schaman 
zu  werden.  Mich  hat  die  “ajami”  nur  kurieren  gelehrt.  Ob  ich  ein  grosser 
Schaman  werde,  weiss  ich  nicht:  wie  es  “ajami”  wird  haben  wollen!  “Ajami” 
zeigte  mir,  wie  ein  Schamanen  kostum  anzufertigen  ist  und  was  darauf  ge- 
zeichnet  werden  muss,  aber  vorlaufig  hatte  sie  mir  nur  gestattet,  eine  Schiirze 
zu  tragen,  und  auch  befohlen,  eine  Trommel  anzufertigen.  Bis  dahin  habe 
ich  nur  mit  einer  fremden  Trommel  schamanisiert.  Einen  Schamanenbaum 
(Plahl  mit  Geisterabbildungen)  anzufertigen,  hat  sie  mich  noch  nicht  gelehrt. 
Man  muss  erst  noch  sehen,  ob  etwas  aus  mir  wird.  Es  liegt  noch  viel  Arbeit 
vor  mir.  Ausserdem  hat  sie  mir  befohlen,  Gestalten  von  den  Hilfsgeistern 
zu  machen  und  sie  am  Hals  zu  tragen.  Als  sie  fertig  waren,  machte  ich  es 
so,  wie  es  “ajami”  gelehrt  hatte.  Ich  hing  sie  an  die  Wand,  brachte  ver- 
schiedene  Opfer  dar,  fiitterte  sie,  raucherte  und  fing  an,  die  Trommel  zu 
schlagen,  wahrend  ich  darum  bat,  dass  die  Geister  in  die  Gestalten  eindringen 
und  auf  meinen  Ruf  erscheinen  sollten.” 

Schliesslich  entgegnete  er  auf  meine  Frage,  ob  jeder  Schaman  eine  “ajami” 
besasse : 

“Ohne  eine  “ajami”  gibt  es  keinen  Schamanen.  Was  fur  ein  Hilfsgeist 
soil  denn  ohne  “ajami”  zu  ihm  kommen?  Wie  soil  denn  ein  Schaman  ohne 
“ajami”  wissen,  wie  zu  kurieren  ist?  “Ajami”  —  das  ist  der  Lehrer  des  Scha¬ 
manen,  fur  ihn  dasselbe  wie  Gott.  Beim  mannlichen  Schamanen  ist  “ajami” 
stets  eine  Frau,  bei  den  weiblichen  ein  Mann,  deshalb  ganz  gleich  wie  Mann 
und  Frau.  Mancher  Schaman  schlaft  mit  alien  seinen  Hilfsgeistern  wie  mit 
seinem  Weibe.  Es  gabe  eine  grosse  Schamanin,  die  ohne  Mann  lebte.  Bei 
ihr  befanden  sich  viele  Geisterarbeiter,  und  sie  hat  mit  alien  geschlafen. 
Man  erzahlte,  dass  zu  einem  Schamanen  “ajami”  auch  als  ein  Mann  kommt. 
Ich  selbst  habe  solche  nicht  gesehen.  Es  gibt  auch  verschiedene  “ajami”, 
solche,  die  die  Menschen  betriigen.  Sie  kommen  und  iiberreden  einen  Men- 
schen,  Schaman  zu  werden,  fiihren  ihm  verschiedene  Geister  zu,  schlafen 
einige  Zeit  mit  ihm.  Dann  laufen  sie  weg,  erscheinen  selbst  nicht  mehr  und 
schicken  ihm  obendrein  noch  eine  Krankheit.  Aber  das  sind  keine  richtigen 
“ajami”,  das  ist  dasselbe  wie  amba  (boser  Geist).” 

“Sogar  die  Gotter  sind  nicht  ohne  “ajami”.  Der  Herr  des  Tigers,  des  Baren 
und  Panthers  —  jeder  hat  sein  “ajami”,  ohne  sie  wiirden  sie  keinerlei  Kraft 
haben.  Aber  diese  “ajami”  sind  von  besonderer  Art,  nicht  solche,  wie  die 
des  Schamanen.  Diese  “ajami”  sind  fur  den  Menschen  schrecklicher  als 
selbst  die  Gottheiten.  Das  sind  diejenigen,  die  sie  zum  Seelenraub  aussenden.” 


24.3.  The  initiation  period.  The  position  of  the  shaman  in  a  Nanay  community 
relied  not  only  on  his  ability  to  control  normal  crises,  such  as  illnesses,  but 
above  all  on  his  skill,  important  to  the  community  and  its  cells,  familes,  in 
accompanying  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  the  world  beyond.  The  account  of 
the  Yukamissil  shaman  shows  that  the  position  of  the  shaman  among  the 
Nanays  was  graded  at  three  levels  according  to  ability:  the  siurinka  shamans 
of  modest  skill  were  able  to  heal  the  sick,  the  nemanti  shamans  were  also  able 
to  shamanize  at  a  first  memorial  festival,  and  only  the  kasati  shamans,  the 
mightiest,  with  their  complete  command  of  shamanic  knowledge,  were 
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capable  of  travelling  to  the  dead.  The  class  of  shaman  into  which  a  novice 
developed  depended  on  the  will  of  his  ajami,  the  principal  spirit  acting  as 
his  teacher.  The  narrator  has  been  taught  by  his  ajami  only  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  he  says  he  does  not  know  whether  he  will  ever  become  a  great  shaman. 
A  kasati  shaman  might  live  entirely  on  his  shamanizing  skill;  e.g.  the  most 
mighty  shaman  Shternberg  met  on  the  Amur,  Tschukke  Dminka,  kept 
himself  by  touring  from  village  to  village  accompanying  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  which  had  been  a  waiting  his  arrival,  to  the  underworld.13  The  words 
“Die  Leute  werden  uns  zu  essen  geben”  of  the  ajami  to  the  candidate  prove 
that  although  he  began  shamanizing  to  free  himself  of  his  own  illness,  the 
economic  benefit  accompanying  the  status  was  by  no  means  an  immaterial 
consideration. 

The  normal  grounds  for  selection  as  a  shaman  are  evident  in  the  account 
by  the  Yukamissil  shaman:  inheritance  of  the  status  within  a  family,  and 
a  lengthy  illness  that  not  even  shamanizing  could  alleviate.  Not  until  the 
patient  began  shamanizing  himself  did  his  condition  improve.14  During  his 
illness  the  patient  was  visited  by  his  future  spirit  teacher  and  principal  helper, 
a  beautiful  woman  ajami ,  who  ordered  him  to  yield  to  the  job  of  shaman. 
This  preliminary  vision,  which  could  also  be  considered  an  ecstatic  initiation, 
turned  the  narrator  into  a  shamanic  candidate,  transferring  him  to  a  tran¬ 
sition  stage  during  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  spirit  teacher,  he  became  familiar 
with  shamanizing  practice  and  the  phenomena  of  the  beyond.  Although  the 
vision  is  limited  in  its  events,  comprising  only  a  dialogue  between  the  ajami 
and  the  patient  (e.g.  journeying  to  the  other  world  comes  at  a  latei  stage 
of  instruction),  it  contains  a  couple  of  elements  typical  of  ecstatic  initiation: 
the  candidate  receives  a  promise  —  he  is  to  become  a  shaman,  he  will  receive 
a  host  of  spirit-helpers  with  whose  help  he  will  later  be  able  to  cure  people 
— •  and  he  is  expected  to  show  obedience  —  if  he  fails  to  take  the  ajami' s  advice 
he  will  come  to  regret  it.  The  relationship  between  the  ajami  and  the  can¬ 
didate  is  erotic,  a  point  that  causes  Shternberg,  in  the  said  article,  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  the  sexual  element,  even  authenticity  (the  spirits 
are  inherited  from  shaman  to  shaman  within  a  family)  side  by  side  with  the 
idea  of  inheritance  in  Nanay  shamanism.15  The  becoming  of  a  shaman  based 
on  sexual  selection  and  on  the  other  hand  the  inheritance  of  the  spirits  within 
a  family  are  not,  however,  alternative  traditional  elements  of  the  Nanay 
tradition,  and  they  tend  more  to  complement  one  another.  Both  the  shamans 
interviewed  by  Shternberg  have  an  ajami,  a  principal  helper  who  assigns  to 
him  the  other  spirit-helpers  and  who  has  also  acted  as  his  ancestor  shamans’ 
assistant;  Tschukke  Dminka,  for  example,  inherited  all  three  of  his  father’s 
aiami.16  In  some  cases  the  spirit-helpers  proper  might  also  be  transferred 
direct  from  father  to  son.17  Likewise  the  ajami  are  part  of  the  internal  spirit 
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community  of  the  clan  in  that  they  live  in  the  cosmic  tree,  which  is  also  the 
seat  of  spirits  belonging  to  other  clans  and  the  souls  of  unborn  children  of 
the  clan.18  It  appears  that  the  erotic  tones  to  the  election  as  shaman  are 
only  a  thought  construction  by  which  the  shaman  and  his  spirit-helper  may 
have  a  sexual  relationship,  a  derivative.  For  example,  our  Yukamissil  shaman 
says  that  many  shamans  sleep  with  all  their  spirit-helpers  like  wives  (in 
other  words  not  just  with  the  ajami).  The  combining  of  this  idea  with  the 
spirit  inheritance  conept  within  a  family  has  given  lise  to  traditional  forms 
peculiar  to  the  Nanays. 

The  narrator’s  transition  stage  is  long;  he  mentions  that  to  begin  with 
he  shamanized  for  years  on  his  own.  During  this  period  the  relationship 
between  the  shaman  and  the  spirit  teacher  is  fixed.  The  ajami  visits  the  can¬ 
didate  every  night.  The  tradition  becomes  ingrained  above  all  through  ex¬ 
perience  in  series  of  visions.  No  earthly  teacher  is  mentioned  by  the  narrator. 
The  candidate  becomes  acquainted  with  his  supranormal  counter-roles  — 
he  receives  as  his  spirit-helpers  a  panther,  a  bear  and  a  tiger,  which  according 
to  Shimkevich  are  in  the  highest  spirit-helper  categories  of  the  Nanays19 
—  and  practises  his  ecstatic  role-taking  technique:  “Sie  kommen  im  Traum 
zu  mir  und  kommen  auf  meinen  Ruf  herbei,  wenn  ich  schamanisiere.”  The 
roles  of  the  ajami  itself,  the  shaman’s  principal  spirit,  sometimes  appearing 
to  the  candidate  as  a  beautiful  woman,  sometimes  as  a  terrifying  wolf  or  a 
flying  tiger,  do  if  necessary  constitute  a  set  of  actualizable  counter-roles. 
During  the  novice  period  the  ajami  is  the  shaman’s  teacher  and  guide  to  the 
other  world,  but  also  his  lovei,  his  spit  it  wife,  with  whom  he  lives  as  with 
a  worldy  wife.  Later,  when  the  shaman  has  become  ripe  for  his  task,  the 
role  of  teacher  fades  into  the  background,  the  ajami  visits  the  shaman  less 
often  and  appears  chiefly  as  his  assistant,  by  entering  into  him  during  a 
shamanizing  situation  and  forcing  e.g.  reluctant  spirit-helpers  to  listen 
to  his  call. 

The  changes  in  role  during  shamanizing  and  the  shaman’s  role-taking 
technique  are  given  an  interesting  concrete  explanation  by  the  Yukamissil 
shaman:  “Wenn  ich  schamaniere,  sitzen  “ajami”  und  die  Hilfsgeister  in 
mir.”  He  explains  that  the  spirits,  either  large  or  small,  force  their  way  into 
him  like  smoke  or  steam  (cf.  the  breathing  in  technique  during  possession). 
The  narrator  also  stresses  the  completeness  of  role  changes.  During  possession 
the  spirit  speaks  through  the  shaman  and  in  the  same  way  enjoys  the  treats 
intended  as  sacrifices.  The  abundant  sacrificial  offerings  of  Nanay  shamanizing 
are  explained  by  the  mutual  aid  agreement  between  shaman  and  spirits. 
To  make  the  spirits  act  as  he  wishes  the  shaman  must  in  turn  treat  them 
in  lordly  manner.  The  ajami  also  guides  the  candidate  in  the  acquisition 
of  his  concrete  implements.  The  narrator,  who  has  cured  the  sick  for  only 
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three  years,  says  that  the  ajami  has  not  yet  taught  him  how  to  make  a  drum 
or  the  shamanic  tree.  He  humbly  states  that  he  must  first  see  whether  he 
is  any  good.  In  other  words  his  period  of  study  is  not  yet  over.  From  a  transition 
stage  comprising  isolated  shamanizings  he  has  moved  on  to  the  incorporation 
stage.  Through  his  successful  shamanizings  he  has  already  won  the  esteem 
of  the  community.  But  the  incorporation  is  not  yet  complete,  and  nor  is 
his  equipment. 

Shamanism  among  the  Nanays  seems  to  be  so  closely  tied  to  the  clan 
system  that  we  can  speak  of  clan  shamanism.  A  big  festival  attended  by 
the  whole  clan  was  held  to  mark  the  occasion  when  a  shaman  became  a 
full  shaman.20  The  oldest  relative  ceremoniously  offered  the  shaman-to-be 
some  vodka  and  said:  “Be  our  shaman,  help  us”.21  There  are  similar  reports 
of  the  official  proclamation  of  a  shaman  among  the  Orochi,  a  people  related 
to  the  Nanays  whose  shamanism  al=o  appears  to  have  been  linked  with  the 
clan  system.22  The  members  of  a  Nanay  clan  had  great  respect  for  their 
representative  with  the  supranormal.23  The  shaman  did  not  actually  receive 
money  for  his  services,  but  he  did  receive  gifts.24 


25.  THE  NANAY  SHAMAN  AS  PSYCHOPOMP 

25.1.  Background.  In  debating  the  status  of  the  Central  and  Northern  .Asian 
shaman  as  a  psychopomp  Mircca  Eliade  quotes  three  peoples  belonging 
to  different  cultural  regions  among  whom  the  conducting  of  the  dead  to 
the  other  world  is  one  of  the  shaman’s  chief  tasks:  the  Altayans,  the  Yuraks 
and  the  Nanays.1  It  is  a  rule  that  the  Nanay  shaman  accompanies  every 
dead  person  to  the  other  world;  the  memorial  ceremonies  are  a  multifarious 
and  complex  rite  entity  and  fall  into  two  parts:  the  nimgan,  which  takes  place 
seven  days  or  even  longer  (two  months)  after  death,  and  the  kaza-taori,  the 
great  ceremony  celebrated  some  time  after  the  former  and  at  the  end  of 
which  the  soul  is  conducted  to  the  underworld.  In  between  the  nimgan  and 
the  kaza  smaller  memorial  ceremonies,  called  djegdji,  are  held  every  month. 
Among  all  the  Amur  peoples  the  shaman  acts  as  leader  of  the  burial  cere¬ 
monies,  but  his  role  as  the  chief  performer  in  the  festivities  is  nowhere  as 
prominent  as  among  the  Nanays.2  In  fact  the  chief  task  of  the  Nanay  shaman 
is  regarded  as  being  the  burying  of  the  dead  and  the  conducting  of  their 
souls  to  Buni,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  The  central  nature  of  this  task  is  evident 
from,  e.g.,  the  first  myth  telling  of  a  shaman,  which  the  shaman  sings  during 
seances  (cf.  p.  271).  The  acting  of  the  shaman  as  a  psychopomp  has  been 
described,  on  the  basis  of  field  experience,  by  P.  P.  Shimkevich3,  L.  Shtern- 
berg4  and  Ivan  Lopatin.  Lopatin’s  extensive  rite  description5  in  his  work 
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on  the  cult  of  the  dead  in  the  Amur  region  basically  agrees  with  the  older 
and  much  quoted  account  by  Shimkevich.  With  its  greater  detail  it  is  better 
suited  as  an  object  for  analysis  of  the  shaman’s  role-taking  technique  than 
the  accounts  of  the  others. 

The  actions  of  the  shaman  during  a  memorial  ceremony  to  the  dead  cannot 
be  directly  placed  on  a  par  with  his  actions  during,  e.g.  crisis  rite.  The  burial 
ceremonies  of  the  Nanays  are  by  nature  shamanic  rites,  their  central  elements: 
search  for  the  soul,  healing  of  the  soul,  and  conducting  the  soul  to  the  under¬ 
world  are  shamanic  and  they  are  performed  using  shamanic  rite  techniques. 
Yet  the  setting,  many  days  of  festivity  with  sacrificial  ceremonies,  derive 
more  from  a  cult  of  the  dead  than  from  shamanism.  For  closer  analysis  I 
shall  therefore  select  the  climax  to  the  ceremonies,  the  last  day  of  a  kaza- 
taori  festival,  when  the  shaman  makes  his  journey  to  Buni,  an  event  which 
all  the  former  festivities  were  leading  up  to. 


25.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 6 

1C:  Finally  there  dawns  the  great  day  of  the  kaza,  Dai  Myalho.  In  the  morning 
the  shaman  is  very  ceremoniously  robed  with  the  aid  of  his  two  assistants. 

ID,  IV:  He  sings  songs  to  his  spirit  protectors  for  an  especially  long  time, 
warning  them,  particularly  the  spirit  Buchu,  that  on  this  day  the  tasks  will 
be  heavy  and  beseeching  their  help. 

After  this  he  goes  with  singing  and  dancing  to  the  itua  where  he  stays 
with  the  fania  and  serves  it  breakfast  after  which  he  does  not  disrobe  as  on 
the  previous  day  but  remains  in  the  little  hut  to  prepare  the  fania  for  its 
long  and  arduous  trip  to  Buni. 

The  shaman  sings  for  a  long  time  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  drum,  he 
dances,  and  he  talks  with  the  fania,  advising  it  to  take  more  food  but  to  refrain 
from  drinking  as  it  is  hazardous  to  be  drunk  on  such  a  long  and  perilous 
journey. 

IV:  At  noon  occurs  the  serving  of  food  to  the  fania  and  dinner  to  the  guests 
who  eat  and  drink  to  excess.  The  shaman  himself  neither  eats  nor  drinks. 

2E:  In  the  evening  the  momentous  part  of  the  commemoration  begins. 
After  sunset  the  shaman  begins  his  kamlanie  by  first  singing  songs  to  his  spirit 
defenders  and  then  dancing,, as  at  every  kamlanie. 

2D:  At  the  end  of  the  singing  and  dancing  he  draws  various  designs  on  his 
face  with  charcoal  and  begins  to  call  his  spirits. 

For  this  purpose  he  beats  fiercely  on  his  drum,  calling  out  loudly  the  names 
of  his  spirit  defenders  and  spirit  helpers.  All  this  time  the  assistants  of  the 
shaman  are  also  striking  on  their  drums. 

3G:  The  shaman  implores  his  spirits  to  come  to  him;  he  opens  his  mouth 
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very  wide,  giving  the  appearance  of  being  ready  to  swallow  the  approaching 
spirit;  he  works  the  muscles  of  his  face  vigorously;  he  vehemently  shakes 
his  head  and  jumps  up  and  down;  he  calls  out  vociferously  the  names  of 
those  spirits  that  have  come  to  him;  he  makes  gestures  and  imitates  the  sounds 
of  the  wild  animals  and  birds  representing  the  spirits. 

3H:  Then  he  takes  two  small  staffs  from  his  assistants  and  leaning  on  them 
walks  in  the  direction  of  the  itua,  as  he  walks  imitating  the  movements  of 
some  wild  animal  or  bird.  He  leaps  like  the  tiger,  waddles  like  the  bear, 
hops  like  the  hare,  or  skips  like  a  bird,  constantly  making  the  sounds  of  each. 

3T :  A  strong  and  agile  Goldi,  chosen  by  the  company  and  armed  only 
with  a  bow,  rushes  to  meet  the  shaman  and  attempts  to  push  him  away 
from  the  itua.  According  to  ritual  the  shaman  must  run  three  times  around 
the  hut  while  the  armed  Goldi  pushes  him  back  forcibly.  Often  the  shaman 
is  so  carried  away  with  the  idea  of  combat  that  his  opponent  must  exercise 
great  strength  in  contending  with  him.  Not  infrequently  fists  and  staffs  are 
brought  into  play. 

7E:  When  this  part  of  the  ceremony  is  over  the  shaman  takes  his  drum 
and  with  a  song  approaches  his  spirit  defenders,  beseeching  them  to  show  him 
the  road  to  Buni. 

7T:  He  hands  his  drum  to  his  assistant  after  finishing  his  song  and  goes 
over  to  a  ladder  that  has  been  built  especially  for  the  occasion.  This  ladder 
which  is  placed  in  an  open  spot  near  the  itua  is  very  high.  The  shaman  climbs 
to  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  and  in  pantomine  carefully  scans  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Goldi  believe  that  in  this  manner  the  shaman  searches  for  the 
road  to  Buni. 

7U:  Those  present  propound  to  him  questions  of  interest  to  them  for  they 
believe  that  while  the  shaman  is  in  such  a  trance  he  has  clairvoyant  power. 
Some  of  the  quest'ons  are  as  follows:  “Will  the  snow  this  coming  winter  be 
deep?”  “Will  the  Amur  freeze  over  very  soon?”  “Will  there  be  many  sables 
this  winter?”  “Will  the  run  of  the  salmon  be  heavy?”  The  last  question  is 
apt  to  be  asked  if  the  kaza  is  being  in  the  spring.  These  and  many  other  similar 
questions  are  asked.  The  shaman  on  being  questioned  shades  his  eyes  with 
his  hands  and  looks  about  for  a  long  time.  He  gives  some  kind  of  answer 
to  every  question  asked.  The  Goldi  listen  attentively  to  each  answer  and 
seriously  ponder  it. 

7T:  When  the  shaman  descends  from  his  high  position  on  the  ladder  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  search  for  the  road  to  Buni  has  ended.  Then  begins  the 
most  important  part  of  the  kaza,  the  journey  with  the  deceased  to  Buni. 

5£:  Before  beginning  this  journey  the  shaman  seats  himself  on  the  mat  in 
Iront  of  the  fania;  he  bows  his  head  as  though  in  hesitation  and  doubt  as  to 
his  strength  for  the  ordeal.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  come  and  kneeling 
before  him  implore  him  to  begin  his  guiding  of  the  soul  of  their  dear  departed 
one  to  Buni. 
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5E:  The  shaman  raises  his  head,  demands  his  drum,  and  in  a  sorrowful 
voice  sings  a  song  in  which  he  beseeches  his  spirit  defenders  not  to  forsake 
him  as  he  begins  this  difficult  task.  He  calls  particularly  upon  the  spirit  Buchu 
who  alone  can  guide  him  to  Buni,  asking  it  to  send  the  bird  Koori  so  that 
on  its  back  he  may  fly  to  Buni  and  return. 

The  shaman  then  begins  a  mad  dance,  striking  his  drum  with  great  force 
and  indulging  in  almost  incredible  leaps  and  bounds.  As  he  spins  about  in 
one  place  for  a  long  time  and  then  runs  swiftly  around  the  fire  one  of  his 
helpers  is  beating  on  another  drum.  The  pounding  of  the  two  drums,  the 
tinkling  of  the  little  bells,  and  the  clanging  of  the  many  metallic  ornaments 
on  the  shaman’s  costume  unite  to  make  a  deafening  din. 

While  the  shaman  is  dancing  in  an  ecstatic  frenzy  around  the  flaming 
fire  his  second  assistant  brings  from  the  shed  a  long  wide  board,  two-and-a- 
half  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long,  in  the  form  of  a  dog-sled.  This  he  places 
in  an  east-west  direction  near  the  fire  and  then  he  puts  th efania,  the  mugdae, 
and  a  large  basket  of  food,  tobacco,  and  vodka  on  the  sled.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  board  is  a  place  for  the  shaman  to  sit.  By  this  time  the  frenzy  of  the 
shaman  has  risen  to  an  incredible  pitch. 

When  the  necessary  articles  are  placed  on  the  board  the  shaman  utters 
a  wild  and  weird  cry  as  he  seats  himself  facing  the  west  with  the  fania,  the 
mugdae,  and  the  basket  of  provisions  behind  him. 

5PX:  The  guests  now  crowd  in  closely  and  seat  themselves  on  mats  in  a  circle 
about  the  shaman.  With  rapt  attention  they  follow  his  every  movement 
as  he  begins  to  enact  his  difficult  journey  to  Buni.  He  orders  his  spirit  helpers 
to  quickly  harness  the  dogs,  reminding  them  of  all  the  necessary  preparations, 
and  when  everything  is  in  readiness  he  commands  his  invisible  slave  niaka 
to  sit  behind  him. 

With  his  imaginary  dogs  and  slave  the  shaman  enacts  his  trip  in  detail. 
He  cries  to  the  dogs:  “Takh!  Takh!”  which  means  “Go  on!”  He  turns  them 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  as  he  urges  them  forward;  he  constantly  hurls 
orders  to  his  niaka,  sharply  reprimanding  him  for  his  stupidity  in  not  carrying 
out  certain  commands,  and  using  harsh  words  of  abuse  the  shaman  often 
punishes  the  slave  with  stinging  blows  from  his  staff. 

Meanwhile  the  shaman  carries  on  a  running  conversation  with  the  fania, 
constantly  plying  it  with  such  questions  as  “Are  you  sitting  there?”  Also, 
as  he  points  out  various  things  to  th  efania  and  the  slave  and  gives  them 
bits  of  advice,  he  describes  the  perilous  journey,  especially  stressing  the 
hardships  they  are  supposed  to  be  undergoing  together.  He  exhibits  a  frenzy 
of  terror  on  reaching  some  dangerous  spot  and  then  shows  feelings  of  relief 
when  the  danger  begins  to^  grow  less.  As  he  implores  the  spirit  Buchu  and 
the  magic  bird  Koori  now  to  hurry,  now  to  be  careful  he  displays  great  emotion 
by  the  twitching  of  his  hands,  the  trembling  of  his  voice  and  the  contortions 
of  his  face. 

The  two  assistants  support  the  shaman  by  his  girdle,  a  leather  belt  about 
twenty-one  feet  in  length,  to  keep  him  from  falling  during  his  dramatization 
of  the  journey.  The  Goldi  believe  that  if  the  shaman  should  fall  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  up  but  would  perish  in  the  mazes  of  that  mysterious  under¬ 
world.  The  assistants  must  support  him  very  firmly  when  he  attempts  to  across 
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the  swift  river,  Saian  Dauri,  or  when  he  begins  the  steep  descent  of  the  high 
mountain  Khadjelto.  Since  the  supporting  girdle  is  so  very  long  the  shaman 
is  not  restricted  in  his  movements. 

In  these  perilous  places  the  shaman  finds  the  spirits  of  those  who  have 
perished  because  they  lacked  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  shaman  on 
their  journey.  The  shaman  informs  audience  as  to  which  spirits  he  sees  and 
designates  them  by  name.  If  one  of  the  names  he  mentions  happens  to  be 
that  of  a  departed  relative  of  some  present  that  person  implores  the  shaman 
to  seize  the  spirit  and  take  it  with  him  to  Buni. 

5P2:  Finally,  after  many  dangerous  adventures,  the  shaman  draws  near  to 
Buni.  The  footprints  of  people  are  visible;  the  barking  of  dogs  is  heard; 
the  smell  of  smoke  from  the  houses  reaches  him.  At  last  he  disembarks  from 
his  sled  in  the  center  of  the  other  world,  the  abode  of  the  spirits. 

On  all  sides  he  is  surrounded  by  spirits  who  ask  him  whence  he  has  come, 
whom  he  has  brought  with  him,  and  so  on.  The  shaman  deceives  these  spirits 
(souls)  of  the  dead  by  calling  himself  by  a  fictitious  name  and  by  not  giving 
them  detailed  information  concerning  the  living.  However,  he  presents 
greetings  from  the  living  relatives,  relates  the  general  news,  and  tells  how 
things  are  progressing  in  the  village  from  which  he  has  just  come.  Then 
bidding  farewell  to  the  spirit  he  has  escorted  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Buni 
he  begins  his  homeward  journey. 

5P3:  On  his  return  trip  the  shaman  must  overcome  the  same  difficulties  which 
he  encountered  on  the  way  to  Buni:  the  difficult  ascent  and  the  perilous 
descent  of  the  mountains,  the  crossing  of  the  broad  and  swift  rivers,  and 
the  treacherous  swamps.  But  under  the  guidance  of  Buchu  he  overcomes 
these  obstacles  and  finally  reaches  home  safely. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  journey  to  Buni  the  shaman  uses  a  dog  sled  which 
he  later  d'scards  but  on  the  return  trip  he  uses  the  sled  all  the  way. 

5S:  As  soon  as  the  shaman  reaches  home  the  relatives  and  guests  crowd 
around  h;m  and  ply  him  with  questions:  “Did  you  have  a  good  journey?” 
“Did  you  successfully  deliver  the  soul  in  Buni?”  “Whom  did  you  see  there?” 
“What  new  have  you  brought  from  there?” 

The  shaman  relates  everything  in  detail,  delivering  greetings  from  the  spirits 
ol  the  departed  relatives  in  Buni.  He  even  brings  presents  to  certain  ones;  for 
instance  he  may  say  to  some  person:  “Your  departed  uncle  sent  you  a 
sable”,  which  means  that  this  person  will  kill  a  sable  the  following  winter.  He 
even  indicates  the  dist.nguishing  marks  of  the  animals  the  spirits  are  going  to 
send  as  well  as  the  method  of  catching  them,  whether  with  a  gun  or  by  trap. 

61:  After  this  the  shaman  seizes  the  fania  and  the  mugdae  and  throws  them 
into  the  great  fire  which  represents  Buni.  He  also  throws  the  basket  with 
the  food,  tobacco,  and  vodka  into  the  fire.  Then  the  rope-cutting  ceremony 
described  in  the  nimgan  takes  place. 

81:  I  hus  ends  the  great  kaza.  The  shaman  goes  into  the  house  where  his 
assistants  disrobe  him  and  from  sheer  weariness  he  drops  on  the  bed  that 
the  women  have  prepared  for  him.  The  following  day  the  guests  depart. 
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25.3.  Commentary.  Lopatin  explains  the  extreme  fear  of  dead  relatives 
forming  an  undercurrent  to  the  rite  performance.  According  to  him  the 
Nanays  believe  that  the  soul  of  a  dead  person  remains  invisible  with  the 
relatives,  keeping  an  unrelenting  watch  over  their  activities  and  keeping  a 
special  eye  on  the  way  in  which  its  memory  is  revered.  If  a  dead  person  is 
not  remembered  sufficiently  or  the  property  he  left  behind  is  damaged,  the 
soul  of  the  dead  may  take  revenge  by  bringing  disease  or  death,  for  example, 
to  the  family.  The  fear  of  a  dead  relative  and  the  precautionary  measures 
taken  following  a  death,  such  as  covering  the  eyes  and  face  of  the  dead  person, 
lighting  a  fire  in  the  home  of  the  dead,  carrying  the  body  by  some  unusual 
route  such  as  under  the  wall  of  the  tent,  etc.,  are  in  fact  common  throughout 
Siberia.7  Special  memorial  sessions  have  been  held  among  the  Altaic  peoples; 
for  example,  the  Teleuts  have  held  memorial  sessions  on  the  7th  and  40th 
days  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  person’s  death.  During  sessions  at  home 
food  was  provided  both  for  the  dead  and  the  living.  The  dead  person’s  dish 
was  placed  by  the  window,  from  which  it  was  later  removed  to  the  spot 
in  the  yard  where  the  coffin  was  made.  The  bearer  of  the  food  then  pro¬ 
claimed:  “When  you  were  alive  you  yourself  ate,  now  that  your  are  dead, 
may  your  soul  eat”.8  Among  the  Nanays  memorial  sessions  were  a  matter 
of  course  after  every  death.  If  the  soul  of  the  deceased  was  not  accompanied 
to  the  underworld  due  to  an  unnatural  death  or  some  other  disaster  it  was 
thought  to  remain  on  earth  and  to  turn  into  an  evil  “ buseu ”  spirit  harrassing 
people.9  Only  the  soul  of  a  child  dying  when  less  than  a  year  old  was  thought 
to  fly  in  the  form  of  a  bird  to  the  tree  of  heaven  (omyamoni),  which  is  where 
the  souls  abide.10  Lopatin  notes  that  the  Nanays  believe  that  the  dead  are 
especially  gratified  if  remembered  with  great  celebrations  to  which  relatives 
and  many  guests  are  invited.  They  therefore  solicitously  arrange  such  occasions 
in  memory  of  the  dead.11  Chiefly  among  the  hunting  and  fishing  Nanays  the 
patriarchal  clan  system  remained  for  a  long  time,  and  even  as  the  clan’s 
inner  economic  ties  became  looser  the  customs  and  religion  remained.12 
The  imagined  wish  of  the  deceased  that  a  large  number  of  guests  would 
come  to  pay  homage  to  him  points  to  the  social  links  of  the  clan  and  the 
significance  of  each  ceremony  at  community  level.  Lopatin  reports  that  the 
invitation  to  the  occasion  had  to  be  sent  not  only  to  the  residents  of  the  dead 
person’s  village  but  to  all  members  of  his  clan.13 

In  Buni,  the  land  of  the  dead,  every  Nanay  clan  is  claimed  as  having 
his  own  area.  Along  the  road  from  this  world  to  the  next  lies  Charo,  the  place 
where  the  roads  to  the  land  of  the  different  clans  part14,  and  where  the 
shaman,  in  conducting  souls  to  the  lower  world,  choses  the  right  road  for  the 
clan.  The  kaza-taori  ceremony  can  be  seen  as  a  transfer  rite  in  which  the 
living  representatives  of  the  clan  assemble  to  supervise  how  the  shaman 
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as  psychopomp  bears  the  deceased  to  the  community  of  the  clan’s  dead 
representatives.  The  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  transfer  ultimately 
lies  with  the  clan.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  shaman, the 
most  important  participant  at  the  occasion.  Usually  the  family  council  gathers 
to  decide  the  matter.  During  the  ceremonies  the  shaman  must  constantly, 
by  casting  lots  and  othei  such  displays  of  skill,  prove  his  competence.  Lopatin, 
among  others,  reports  that  a  shaman  who  was  unsuccessful  at  a  nimgan  cele¬ 
brated  within  a  small  group  got  beaten  and  driven  away  by  the  enraged 
relatives.  The  ceremony  continued  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  shaman.15 

The  gathering  of  the  clan  at  a  kaza  festival  is  of  major  social  significance, 
also  at  profane  level.16  The  guests,  who  may  number  close  on  a  hundred 
(at  one  kaza  festival  there  are  known  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guests)  assemble  two  or  three  days  before  the  start  of  the  ceremony  and 
erect  temporary  tents  near  the  host’s  tent.  The  guests  live  at  the  host’s  ex¬ 
pense,  and  food  and  vodka  must  be  provided  in  abundance.  This  incurred 
such  great  expense  that  by  no  means  every  Nanay  was  able  to  hold  a  big 
memorial  festival  for  the  deceased.  The  festival  might  be  the  outcome  of 
years  of  saving,  but  the  host  was  rewarded  by  a  rise  in  esteem  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community.  Ample  hospitality  was  a  mark  of  wealth,  which  in  itself 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  host  within  the  clan.  The  festival  lasted 
for  at  least  three  days,  longer  if  funds  permitted,  and  the  longer  it  lasted 
the  more  the  host  was  respected. 

Preparatory  stage  (1):  All  the  memorial  ceremonies  leading 
up  to  the  last  day  of  the  kaza  festival  reported,  Dai  Myalbo,  when  the  shaman 
escorts  the  soul  of  the  dead  to  Buni,  are  in  fact  a  form  of  preparation.  The 
kaza  proper,  as  mentioned,  was  a  three-day  event  rendering  the  transfer 
of  the  soul  possible.  During  a  nimgan  the  shaman’s  chief  task  is  to  search 
for  the  wandering  soul  of  the  deceased  and  transfer  it  to  the  fania,  a  cushion 
especially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  “The  name  fanja  (fan’ a)  originally 
meant  ’shadow’,  just  like  its  etymological  counterpart,  the  panja  of  the  Olcha 
and  the  fajanga  of  the  Manchus  (cf.  Tung,  an' an,  ’the  shadow’).  The  visible 
form  of  the  fanja  is,  however,  a  peculiar  manifestation  comprising  a  cushion 
decorated  with  mournful  colours  and  a  pipe  stand  reminiscent  of  a  human 
figure.  This  basic  complex  is  completed  by  clothing  and  ornaments,  including 
the  hunting  hat  of  the  dead  person,  which  is  placed  on  the  cushion.  Seven 
days  after  the  funeral  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  induced  into  the  cushion 
with  the  help  of  the  shaman.  On  the  death  of  the  master  of  the  house  at 
least  the.  fanja  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bench  at  the  back  by  the  malu, 
and  there  it  is  offered  regular  or  irregular  sacrifices  of  food,  vodka  and  to¬ 
bacco.”1'  The  red  image  appearing  in  conjunction  with  the  fania ,  which  is 
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entertained  during  the  memorial  sessions  by  placing  a  smoking  pipe  in  the 
hole  in  its  chest,  is  Ayami-Fonyalko,  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  souls  of  the 
dead.18  As  well  as  the  fania  the  deceased  person  is  represented  at  memorial 
sessions  by  a  mugdae  dummy,  made  by  stuffing  the  clothes  of  the  deceased 
with  hay.  The  first  day  of  the  kaza-taori  festival  is  reminiscent  of  the  nimgan 
in  its  ceremonies,  and  according  to  Lopatin  includes  the  following  events: 

1)  The  official  and  ceremonial  inviting  of  the  shaman; 

2)  The  making  of  the  stuffed  dummy  mugdae ; 

3)  The  building  of  the  hut  ilua; 

4)  The  transferring  of  the  fania  and  the  mugdae  from  the  house  to  the  itua; 

5)  The  searching  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  and  the  finding  of  it; 

6)  The  identification  of  the  spirit  after  it  has  been  found ; 

7)  The  healing  of  this  spirit; 

8)  The  appeasing  of  the  jealousy  of  the  departed; 

9)  The  feast  in  honor  of  the  departed  (feeding  of  the  fania) ; 

10)  The  placing  of  the  fania  on  the  bed  to  sleep.19 

The  inviting  of  the  shaman  and  his  arrival  at  the  festival  follow  a  strict  ritual 
procedure.  Lopatin  mentions  that  the  complicated  traditional  procedure 
of  the  invitation  ceremony  is  always  gone  through  although  the  shaman 
knows  in  advance  what  is  happening.  The  length  of  the  preparations  reflects 
the  exceptional  difficulty  of  the  events  that  lie  ahead.  A  delegation  of  more 
than  four  but  less  than  nine  relatives  of  the  deceased  comes  to  invite  the 
shaman.  When  invited  to  a  nimgan  festival  the  shaman  acts  as  follows,  in  a 
way  that  also  corresponds  to  kaza  ceremonies.  The  shaman  sprinkles  the 
members  of  the  delegation  and  an  assistant  selected  from  among  them  and 
his  attributes  with  heated  vodka,  and  bidding  one  of  the  inviters  to  warm 
the  drum  turns  to  his  spirit- helpers. 20  This  is  the  first  actualization  of  the 
spirit-helpers,  but  the  songs  have  a  deeper  significance  than  the  normal 
calling  upon  the  spirit-helpers.  The  shaman  goes  over  the  affairs  of  the  lower 
world  in  his  mind  (he  often  mentions  Buni),  he  concentrates,  i.e.  assembles 
the  cosmos,  recalls  the  structure  of  the  shamanic  universe  and  repeats  the 
myth  of  ihe  first  shaman.21  The  myth  explains  the  origin  of  man  and  death, 
the  present  structure  of  the  universe,  shamanism  and  the  shaman’s  attributes. 
It  also  relates  how  and  why  different  clans  got  their  own  shaman.  Its  message — 
death  is  essential  to  avoid  overpopulation  of  the  land,  the  shaman  is  essential, 
to  be  able  to  master  the  problem  of  death — proves  the  central  position  of 
the  shaman  as  the  maintainer  of  the  clan’s  normal  order  of  life.  In  preparing 
for  his  most  important  task,  the  role  of  psychopomp,  the  shaman  does  not 
only  recall  how  and  by  what  means  the  task  is  carried  out  but  also  why  it 
must  be  carried  out.  Also  part  of  the  important  collection  of  his  own  faculties 
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during  the  preparatory  stage  is  the  ceremonial  dressing.  Only  with  the  com¬ 
plete  attire,  comprising  a  skirt,  blouse,  hat,  belt,  mittens,  tolis  (copper  discs), 
kongoktos  (bells),  wooden  shavings,  a  strap,  a  drum  with  a  drumstick,  a  staff, 
nine  pebbles  (used  for  casting  lots),  and  the  images  of  idols,  may  a  shaman 
appear  at  a  kaza  festival.  During  memorial  festivals  the  hat,  onto  which  are 
sewn  strips  of  bear,  fox,  or  raccoon  fur,  is  the  shaman’s  most  important  garment. 
While  wearing  it  he  is  the  servant  of  his  seons  and  the  enemy  of  their  antag¬ 
onistic  evil  spirits.22  The  shaman’s  skirt  is  decorated  with  pictures  of  the 
spirits.  The  front  may  bear  two  tigers,  two  dragons,  many  snakes,  sometimes 
lizards,  and  frogs.  During  the  seance  these  spirits  may  transport  the  shaman 
wherever  he  wishes,  the  dragons  carrying  him  in  the  air,  the  tigers  in  the 
woods,  and  the  lizards,  snakes,  and  frogs  across  rivers,  lakes  and  swamps.23 

The  itua,  the  hut  with  doors  to  the  east  and  the  west  acting  as  the  scene 
of  the  rite,  is  built  by  the  relatives  on  the  first  day,  while  the  shaman  prepares 
himself  and  rests.  The  climax  of  the  first  day  is  the  shaman’s  search  for  the 
soul  and  the  catching  of  it  (i.e.  the  rite  of  the  nimgan  festival  is  repeated). 
The  events  of  the  stage  during  which  the  shaman  actualizes  his  spirits  is 
described  by  Lopatin  as  follows:  “By  his  actions  he  gives  the  onlooker  the 
impression  that  he  is  actually  seeing,  hearing,  and  conversing  with  the  spirits. 
As  the  singing  proceeds  the  more  furiously  does  he  strike  his  drum,  swinging 
from  side  to  side  and  thus  working  himself  up  into  the  desired  ecstatic  frenzy.”24 
The  search  for  the  soul,  which  corresponds  to  the  shaman’s  journey,  is  manifest 
by  a  pantomime  dance.  Lopatin  does  not  mention  that  the  shaman  sings, 
though  he  does  say  that  on  meeting  a  good  spirit  he  enquires  the  whereabouts 
of  the  soul.  The  main  emphasis  lies  in  the  physical  performance.  Through 
movements  and  expressions  the  shaman  makes  his  own  role  and  the  antagonistic 
or  benevolent  counter-roles  known:  “.  .  .  he  leaps  from  his  place  and  runs 
back  and  forth,  at  times  as  though  hiding  from  someone  and  then  again 
as  though  creeping  up  on  someone  or  attempting  to  approach  without  being 
noticed.  Thus  does  the  shaman  search  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  It  is  as 
though  he  flies  through  all  the  worlds  —  the  underworld,  the  earthly  world, 
and  the  heavenly  world.  Now  he  is  in  the  kingdom  of  the  spirits  and  many 
spirits  come  to  meet  him.  Some  are  hostile  and  attempt  to  seize  and  beat 
him.  By  his  movements  the  shaman  represents  his  escape  from  the  evil  spirits 
as  they  struggle  with  him.”25  Those  present  follow  the  shaman’s  movements 
and  actions  in  complete  silence.  Although  there  is  no  direct  contact  between 
them  and  the  shaman  during  the  act  (the  shaman  is  assumed  to  be  completely 
in  the  underworld),  the  clear  histrionics  of  the  act  show  that  the  shaman 
has  adopted  the  standpoint  of  the  audience,  i.e.  by  means  of  pantomime 
he  indirectly  informs  those  present.  The  finding  of  the  soul,  for  example, 
he  manifests  as  follows:  “Finally  the  searching  shaman  utters  a  vehement 
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cry  of  exaltation  and  seizes  something  unseen  to  the  onlookers,  an  action 
indicating  that  he  has  at  last  found  and  caught  the  spirit.  At  this  the  relatives 
and  guests  give  a  joyful  cry  and  crowd  about  the  shaman.”26  The  marked 
directing  of  the  shaman’s  role-taking  at  the  onlookers  is  understandable 
when  we  remember  that  the  members  of  the  clan  are  constantly  following 
his  ability  and  chances  of  success. 

The  programme  for  the  day  or  days  in  between  comprises  above  all  a 
great  memorial  feast.  The  shaman  spends  his  time  mainly  in  the  company 
of  the  fania,  preparing  it  for  the  difficult  journey,  while  making  contacts 
with  the  spirit-helpers  he  will  need  on  the  way.  The  deceased  is  thus  present 
at  the  memorial  festival,  has  his  share  of  the  feast,  etc.,  but  is  nevertheless 
subordinate  to  the  shaman  the  whole  time.  The  shaman  wakes  the  fania, 
feeds  it,  converses  with  it,  “speaks  like  a  child  to  its  doll”  and  puts  it  to  sleep 
in  the  evening.  The  decisive  events  of  the  cermony  fall  on  the  last  day  of 
the  festival,  Dai  Myalbo.  The  actual  seance  during  which  the  shaman  ac¬ 
companies  the  soul  of  the  departed  to  Buni  is  held  in  the  evening,  and  the 
shaman  spends  the  entire  day  preparing  for  the  vital  events.  In  the  morning 
he  again  actualizes  his  supranormal  counter-roles  (ID),  this  time  with  special 
care,  emphasizing  in  his  songs  the  importance  of  his  task.  In  the  part  of 
psychopomp  the  shaman  has  a  very  special  spirit  as  his  aid,  Buchu.  The  Nanays 
have  a  vague  idea  that  the  land  of  the  dead  is  ruled  over  by  a  deity  who  has 
several  helpers.  Seon  Buchu  is  in  charge,  oversees  and  assists  shamans  in  trans¬ 
ferring  souls  of  the  dead  from  this  world  to  the  land  of  the  departed.27  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  myth  telling  of  the  first  shaman,  among  others,  the  shaman 
is  granted  precisely  this  Buchu  spirit  and  the  koori  bird,  on  whose  back  he 
travels,  to  help  him  on  his  journey  to  the  underworld.28 

During  the  day  the  shaman  also  spends  much  time  in  the  itua  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  fania,  fortifying  it  with  lavish  food  in  preparation  for  the  final 
journey  (IV).  The  departed,  too,  must  also  be  in  top  form  as  the  difficult 
journey  draws  near.  The  shaman  urges  the  fania  to  refrain  from  drinking 
vodka,  for  example,  since  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  trials  of  the  journey 
in  drunken  state.  Part  of  the  shaman’s  own  physical  preparation  is  the  com¬ 
plete  abstention  from  food  and  drink  (IV). 

Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  (2):  The  description 
of  the  calling  of  the  spirit-helpers  is  relatively  brief.  The  shaman  begins 
with  longer  songs  (2E)  and  then  goes  on  to  actualize  his  counter-roles  one 
by  one  (2D),  i.e.  he  calls  his  spirits  by  calling  out  their  names  loudly.  Pre¬ 
sumably  as  a  precautionary  measure  for  the  journey  the  shaman  draws 
signs  in  charcoal  on  his  face.  Radloff  reports  that  an  Altaic  psychopomp 
covered  his  face  with  soot  during  a  seance  so  that  those  of  the  underworld 
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would  not  recognise  him.29  Harva  presumes  that  the  Nanay  custom  has 
the  same  function.30  The  presumption  may  be  correct,  for  the  shaman  does 
try  to  remain  unrecognised  in  Buni,  among  other  things  appearing  under 
a  false  name  (5P2). 

Meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3):  The  shaman  manifests 
the  arrival  and  entering  of  the  spirit-helpers  clearly:  he  indicates  the  route 
by  which  the  spirits  enter  his  body  by  opening  his  mouth  very  wide  (3G). 
The  role-identification  of  the  Nanay  shaman  is  complete:  the  shaman  is 
no  longer  his  own  self,  “the  spirits  sit  within  him”,  speak  and  act  through 
him.  He  expresses  the  spirits’  possession  of  his  body  by  vigorous  movements 
of  his  face  and  body,  he  works  the  muscles  of  his  face,  jumps  up  and  down, 
and  imitates  the  sounds  of  the  wild  animals  and  birds  representing  the  spirits 
(3G).  While  repairing  to  the  itua  the  shaman  appears  in  turn  in  the  roles 
of  the  spirits  he  has  called  upon,  indicating  by  his  movements  and  sounds 
the  characteristics  of  each  role  figure  (3H).  His  spirit-helpers  are  a  tiger, 
a  bear,  a  hare  and  certain  birds.  The  shaman’s  attempt  to  enter  the  itua 
is  accompanied  by  a  rite  scene  the  significance  of  which  remains  somewhat 
obscure  (3T).  A  strong  Nanay  chosen  by  the  company  tries  to  prevent  the 
shaman  from  entering  the  itua ;  three  times  the  shaman  must  run  round  the 
itua,  and  each  time  his  armed  opponent  pushes  him  back.  The  event,  which 
may  even  become  violent,  is  presumably  an  acting  out  of  the  battle  between 
the  shaman  and  the  spirit  forces  hostile  towards  him. 

Seeking  the  road  to  Buni  (7):  The  Nanay  stance  includes 
an  interesting  action  entity  that  could  be  called  seeking  the  road  to  the  under¬ 
world.  The  phase  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  journey 
sequence,  but  it  also  takes  in  actions  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  onlookers. 
The  shaman  begins  again  by  turning  to  his  spirit-helpers  and  asking  them 
to  show  him  the  road  to  Buni  (7E).  The  central  act  of  the  sequence  is  the 
scanning  of  the  road  from  the  top  of  a  ladder  (7T).  The  ladder  as  a  link 
between  this  world  and  the  next  is  a  universal  symbol  with  a  functional 
counterpart  as  a  means  of  ascending  to  heaven  in  e.g.  the  climbing  of  a 
tree  or  mountain  or  ascending  by  way  of  smoke,  a  rainbow  or  even  a  sun¬ 
beam.31  For  example,  the  means  of  ascent  on  the  journey  to  heaven  used 
by  an  Altaic  shaman  is  a  tree  the  lopped  branches  of  which  act  as  rungs  and 
symbolize  the  various  layers  of  heaven.32  Thus  ascent  by  means  of  a  ladder 
may  commonly  be  regarded  as  signifying  the  shaman’s  ascent  to  heaven. 
Among  the  Nanays  this  rite  element  has  been  adapted  to  a  new  function. 
Buni  lies  not  in  heaven  but  in  the  west,  so  that  the  shaman  does  not  need 
a  ladder  to  get  there;  he  uses  a  high  place  only  as  a  lookout  point  Harva 
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mentions  that  the  tree  with  steps  acting  as  the  sage’s  observation  tower  stands 
for  the  world-tree.33  Similarly  Eliade  regards  the  act  as  symbolizing  the 
climbing  of  the  world-tree.34  The  shaman’s  sojourn  in  the  world-tree  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  world  does  in  fact  provide  a  logical  explanation  to  the 
following  act  of  prophesy  (7U).  Being  in  a  position  providing  a  view  over 
everything,  the  shaman  is  also  able  to  observe  things  hidden  from  others. 
Lopatin  does  in  fact  mention  that  in  general  the  shaman  is  assumed  to  have 
clairvoyant  powers  while  in  the  hold  of  the  spirits.35  From  the  point  of  view 
of  role-taking  the  act  is  interesting:  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  state  does  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  high,  rather  he  acts  out  his  search  for  the  road  to 
his  audience  (“in  pantomime  he  carefully  scans  the  surrounding  country”). 
Thus  although  in  preparing  for  his  journey  to  Buni  the  shaman  would  be 
expected  to  be  concentrating  entirely  on  the  other  world,  he  also  directs 
his  role-taking  at  the  audience.  During  the  prediction  scene  (7U)  this 
dual  direction  of  role-taking  is  clearly  evident  as  the  shaman  provides  his 
audience  with  direct  information  on  what  he  sees.  As  a  prophet  the  shaman 
is  concretely  in  the  position  of  mediator,  passing  on  information  on  the  future 
from  the  other  world  to  the  community.  The  role  of  prophet  is  not  a  direct 
part  of  the  shaman’s  activity  as  a  psychopomp ;  the  questions  concern  matters 
important  to  the  livelihood  of  the  clan.  In  addition  to  his  task  proper  the 
shaman  thus  meets  the  requirements  of  the  community  in  other  spheres. 
As  regards  the  shaman’s  status,  which  is  dependent  on  the  esteem  of  the 
community,  this  is  understandable;  the  more  diversely  and  skillfully  he 
is  able  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  community,  the  more  professionally  skilled 
he  is  thought  to  be.36 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  At  the  start  of  the  journey  sequence 
the  shaman  seats  himself  beside  the  fania,  doubting  his  skill  and  his  strength 
(5Z),  at  which  the  relatives  implore  him  to  guide  the  soul  of  the  departed 
to  the  other  world  and  once  again  reveal  to  him  a  task  in  which  they  need 
assistance.  The  final  gathering  of  forces  before  the  journey  (5E)  is  of  major 
ecstatic-technique  significance,  since  during  the  ladder  scene  the  shaman’s 
trance  has  clearly  decreased.  He  begins  with  a  song  in  which  he  confirms 
his  contact  with  his  most  important  assistants,  Buchu  and  Koori.  Lopatin 
describes  the  song  commencing  the  act  as  melancholy,  and  says  that  the 
shaman  then  goes  on  to  a  dance  that  finally  becomes  frenzied  as  the  performer 
reaches  a  state  of  complete  ecstasy.  During  the  dance  the  shaman  concentrates 
fully  on  working  himself  up  and  directs  all  his  attention  at  the  other  world. 
At  this  stage  the  roles  of  the  assistants  also  become  necessary.  One  supports 
the  shaman  by  drumming,  another  gets  his  sled  ready  for  the  journey.  Stepping 
onto  the  sled  the  shaman  with  a  wild  cry  announces  his  readiness  for  the 
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journey,  i.e.  that  the  necessary  spirit-helpers  are  present.  The  journey  sequence 
and  in  particular  act  5P  are  by  nature  theatrical.  The  acts  are  built  round 
exhortations,  orders  and  requests  directed  at  various  supranormal  beings, 
and  the  describing  of  the  journey  and  the  difficulties  that  will  be  encountered. 
The  shaman  brings  the  whole  scale  of  his  physical  capacity  into  play,  and 
his  face  and  movements  express  sometimes  terror,  sometimes  relief.  His 
role-taking  is  thus  directed  primarily  at  the  other  world,  and  he  brings  out 
both  his  own  role  and  a  host  of  different  supranormal  roles,  beginning  with 
th efania  and  his  invisible  team  of  spirit  dogs.  The  strong  drama  of  the  sequence 
nevertheless  proves  that  when  taking  the  supranormal  roles  the  shaman 
adopts  the  standpoint  of  onlookers,  who  at  the  start  of  the  journey  sequence 
have  formed  a  rapt  audience  around  the  performer.  Since  the  shaman  acts 
out  the  journey  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  the  audience  indirectly  gains 
information  on  its  progress.  As  the  shaman  travels  to  Buni  the  links  between 
this  world  and  the  next  are  the  assistants,  who  by  holding  on  to  leather  belts 
prevent  him  from  falling.  Falling  over  would  signify  the  stumbling  and 
perishing  of  the  traveller.37  In  a  way  the  assistants  have  thus  assumed  the 
role  of  mediator  while  the  shaman  is  on  the  supranormal  side.  It  is  interesting 
that  during  the  journey  act  the  independent  alertness  of  the  shaman  is  clearly- 
emphasized.  He  gives  orders  to  the  spirits  and  converses  with  them,  whereas 
during  acts  3G  and  3H  he  expressly  manifested  various  spirit  roles  and  showed 
that  he  was  possessed  by  the  spirits.  As  the  shaman  acts  out  the  stages  in 
his  journey  the  topography  of  the  underworld  is  revealed  to  the  audience. 
According  to  Shimkevich  the  Nanays5  concept  of  the  road  to  Buni  is  detailed 
and  clear.  Along  the  road  are  18  spots  with  special  names  and  generally- 
known  features.  The  third  station,  for  example,  is  called  Bolosa,  “a  region 
in  which  the  soul  has  to  overcome  the  first  difficulties  on  its  pilgrimage”38. 
The  Khadjelto  mountain  quoted  in  Lopatin’s  account  is  ninth  ( Khadjello , 
the  steep  slope)  and  the  river  Sajan  Dauri  the  tenth  stage  (“ Sajan  Dauri , 
the  crossing-point  over  the  river.  This  crossing  point  affords  the  soul  the 
greatest  difficulties,  to  which  it  often  succombs”39).  The  assistants  must 
also  know  the  road  and  be  able  to  decide  from  the  description  of  the  traveller 
where  he  is  at  any  moment.  They  must  be  extremely  careful  in  their  support, 
e.g.  at  the  dangerous  river.  Signs  that  Buni  is  near,  footprints,  dogs  barking, 
etc.,  are  likewise  traditional  indications  of  stages  15 — 17.40  The  return  home 
is  followed  by  a  change  in  role-taking  direction.  The  shaman  now  turns  his 
attention  on  the  onlookers  (5S),  who  crowd  round  him  with  many  questions. 
Although  the  onlookers  were  indirectly  informed  of  the  stages  in  the  journey 
by  the  shaman’s  acting  they  are  now  told  directly.  The  shaman  expressly 
individualizes  the  wishes  of  those  taking  part  in  the  seance  in  telling  them 
of  the  gifts  sent  by  dead  relatives. 
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Deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (6):  The  report 
makes  no  mention  of  the  deactualization  proper  of  the  spirit-helpers.  On 
the  other  hand  the  ritual  burning  of  the  fania  mugdae  and  basket  with  the 
sacrificial  food,  likewise  the  breaking  and  throwing  into  the  fire  of  the  rope 
made  by  the  assistant,  symbolized  the  final  breaking  of  the  ties  linking  the 
deceased  and  the  relatives.41 

The  termination  of  shamanizing  (8) :  The  shaman's 
relinquishing  of  his  task  is  carried  out  simply.  The  assistants  who  had  dressed 
him  ceremonially  disrobe  him,  and  he  then  retires  to  rest. 


26.  THE  HEALING  RITE  OF  AN  OROCHI  SHAMAN 

26.1.  Background.  Ivan  Lopatin,  an  expert  on  the  religion  of  the  Nanays, 
extended  his  field  work  to  cover  also  the  Orochi,  a  closely  related  people 
of  the  Amur.  In  the  1940’s  he  published  two  accounts  of  shamanizing  based 
on  his  field  observations  in  the  journal  Anthropos:  one  to  regain  the  favour 
of  the  spirits1  and  the  other  to  heal  a  little  boy  who  was  ill.2  Through  his 
interpreter,  Nikolay  Samanika,  Lopatin  managed  to  note  down  much  of 
the  songs  sung  during  the  seances,  so  that  the  accounts  are  more  valuable 
than  usual,  though  due  to  the  simplicity  of  the  seances  they  are  not  particularly 
long.  Of  interest  as  regards  the  role-taking  technique  is  the  shamanizing 
conducted  to  heal  a  six-year-old  boy,  following  the  normal  scheme  of  a 
crisis  rite,  which  Lopatin  was  able  to  observe  in  the  village  of  Uska  on  the 
Tumn  river.  The  Orochi,  living  mainly  off  fishing  and  hunting3,  are  a  very 
small  splinter  nation.  According  to  the  census  of  1926 — 1927  they  numbered 
4054,  and  they  lived  in  Uska  and  a  few  neighbouring  villages.  Some  of  the 
Orochi  also  went  in  for  sea  fishing,  which  added  its  own  cultural  features  to 
the  normal  mode  of  life  along  the  Amur,  concentrating  mainly  on  river 
fishing.  The  community  organization  and  religious  concepts  of  the  Orochi 
did  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  other  Manchu-Tungus  peoples  of  the 
Amur,  such  as  the  Nanays.  At  the  start  of  the  1900’s  the  Orochi  further 
divided  up  into  six  exogamic  clans.  The  Orthodox  church  began  missionary 
work  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  but  with  no  great  success.  The  locals 
kept  to  their  old  shamanic  tradition.  “The  Orochi  had  special  shrines  where 
the  shamans  sacrificed  pigs,  roosters  and  dogs  to  their  patron  spirits.  In 
specific  places,  most  often  near  trees,  they  set  up  carved  poles  with  anthropo¬ 
morphic  and  zoomorphic  representations,  and  wooden  figures  of  animals 
and  birds.  The  poles  (tu)  were  sometimes  as  high  as  8 — 10  meters.  The 
sculptural  representations  of  birds  at  the  top  were  sometimes  as  large  as 
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one  meter.  In  these  shrines,  the  shamans  made  their  ceremonies,  intended 
to  ensure  success  in  hunting  or  fishing,  and  to  send  off  the  soul  of  the  dead 
to  the  world  beyond.  The  shamans  also  made  special  ritual  journeys  through 
the  villages.”5 

The  shaman  observed  by  Lopatin,  Okko  Akka,  had  once  before  shamanized 
to  heal  the  boy,  but  the  seance  had  been  kept  secret.  Thus  Lopatin  only 
succeeded  in  witnessing  his  second  attempt. 


26.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 6 

1A:  The  ceremony  started  soon  after  sunset,  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  a 
issuing  from  the  house  of  Vasili.  Accompanied  by  the  interpreter  I  immediately 
went  to  the  house:  to  witness  the  kamlanie  from  the  beginning. 

2D:  On  entering  the  house  we  found  Okko  Akka,  the  shaman,  seated  at 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  boy  and  singing  a  plaintive,  monotonous  song.  Every 
so  often  the  shaman  gave  a  violent  shudder  which  caused  the  numerous 
metallic  articles  of  his  ritual  costume  to  jangle  and  clang.  In  the  center  of 
the  house  the  wife  of  Vasili  hovered  over  a  fire,  busily  warming  up  a  second 
drum  for  the  shaman. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  song  which  the  shaman  was  chanting  on  our 
entrance:  “Poor  boy!  poor  boy!  (the  shaman  repeated  this  many  times), 
poor  little  boy!  Innocent  child!  (these  words  were  also  repeated  often  and 
in  a  dolorous  voice).  Oh,  how  poor  his  parents  are.  They  have  nothing  to 
eat.  Tomorrow  they  may  starve.  The  poor,  poor  father!  He  has  hunted  all 
winter;  he  has  made  many  traps.  He  has  set  several  hundred  traps  on  his 
hunting  ground.  Is  it  easy  to  prepare  so  many  traps?  Poor  man!  He  labored. 
He  ran  in  the  forest.  All  winter  he  ran  in  the  forest.  He  hunted.  He  wished 
to  obtain  food  for  his  family.  All  summer  he  fished.  He  wished  to  secure  food 
for  his  family.  His  children  begged  for  food.  The  poor  little  children  wanted 
to  eat.  They  cried!  The  poor  children  cried;  they  were  very  hungry.  But  the 
winter  hunt  was  unprofitable.  The  sable  did  not  come  to  the  traps.  The 
beast  was  very  clever. 

His  sense  of  smell  was  acute.  He  smelled  the  traps  and  ran  away.  Poor 
hunter!  He  worked  all  winter  trapping  yet  brought  so  little  to  his  family. 
Poor  fisherman!  He  caught  but  little  fish.  Yes,  the  master  of  this  house  is  an 
unfortunate  man.  He  is  very,  very  poor.  And  now  a  new  misfortune,  a  new 
disaster  befalls  him!  Oh,  this  is  a  great  calamity!  The  poor  little  boy  is  ill. 
Is  this  not  a  misfortune  for  his  parents?  Oh,  poor  boy,  why  are  you  so  ill? 
Oh,  my  dear,  why  do  you  not  run  and  play?  Do  you  not  see  how  your  com¬ 
rades  play  behind  the  house?  Arise!  Arise,  my  boy!  Oh,  you  are  ill,  poor 
child!  You  are  ill  (the  shaman  repeated  these  words  many  times).  But  what 
can  I  do?  I  too  am  a  poor  man.  I  know  nothing  about  your  illness.  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you,  my  boy.  Oh,  how  helpless  we  are!  We  cannot  help  you. 
But  he  (the  spirit-protector  of  the  shaman)  has  the  power.  Oh,  yes,  my  master 
has  the  power.  He  knows  all.  He  is  able  to  do  everything.  He  is  mighty.  Oh, 
how  mighty  he  is.  All  the  spirits  fear  him.  All  the  buseu  (evil  spirits)  stand 
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in  awe  of  him.  Yes,  they  are  afraid  of  him.  As  little  children  fear  a  wolf  so 
the  buseu  fear  him.  He  beats  them;  he  kicks  them  out  of  human  dwellings. 
All  the  spirits  tremble  before  my  master.  He  beats  them.  Oh,  he  can  beat 
any  spirit.  He  has  large,  sharp  teeth!  His  fingernails  are  of  iron.  A  covering 
of  iron  is  over  his  body.  He  fears  no  spirit.  He  is  strong;  he  is  powerful.  He 
will  pity  you,  my  little  boy;  he  w'ill  pity  your  parents.  Oh  yes,  he  will  have 
pity  on  us  poor  people.  Certainly  he  will  help  us.  We  are  so  poor;  we  are  so 
helpless.” 

After  this  song  the  shaman  leaped  from  his  place  and  began  to  dance 
around  the  fire.  He  beat  his  drum  with  increased  vigor  and  tempo.  The 
wife  of  Vasili  beat  the  other  drum,  producing  a  kind  of  accompaniment 
to  the  dancing  and  drumming  of  the  shaman. 

2E:  The  shaman  danced  nine  times  around  the  fire  and  then  began  to  sing, 
standing  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  This  song  was  a  sort  of  invocation. 
Sometimes  he  shouted  loudly,  sometimes  he  whispered;  occasionally  he 
leaped,  shuddered,  and  crouched  over  the  bed.  Of  this  invocation  I  was  able 
to  record  the  following: 

“Thou  wilt  come.  Oh  yes,  thou  wilt  be  here.  Thou  wilt  have  pity  on  these 
poor  people.  Dost  thou  not  pity  them?  They  are  so  poor,  so  helpless.  Certainly 
thou  wilt  help  them.  Come!  Come!  Come!  Be  not  disinclined  to  help  the  poor. 
Come!  Come!  (The  shaman  repeated  this  many  times,  leaping,  shuddering, 
and  beating  the  drum).  Thou  wilt  come  to  me,  thou  hearest  me;  yes,  thou 
hearest  me.  I  am  singing  for  thee.  I  am  dancing  for  thee.  Hear  thou,  my  voice! 
I  will  shout;  I  will  shout  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  I  am  shouting  now;  I  am 
shouting.  Come  to  me,  come,  come!  (this  was  often  reiterated).  Listen  to  me, 
I  w'ill  tell  thee  something  (at  these  words  the  shaman  lowered  his  voice, 
almost  w'hispering) .  The  people  will  offer  thee  food;  they  will  provide  thee 
with  drink.  They  will  entertain  thee.  They  will  hold  a  splendid  feast  in  thy 
honor.  Thou  wilt  take  pleasure  in  eating  and  drinking.  There  will  be  much 
vodka!  Many  dishes  will  be  offered.  Make  haste!”  Then  the  shaman  beating 
his  drum  as  loudly  as  possible  shouted:  “A  splendid  feast!  A  feast  continuing 
all  day  and  all  night!  I  will  dance  for  thee;  I  will  sing  for  thee.  The  people 
will  see  that  thou  art  a  powerful  spirit,  that  thou  canst  do  everything.  The 
people  will  fear  thee;  they  will  worship  thee.  Yes,  there  will  be  great  joy 
for  thee.  Come,  come,  come!  Do  not  delay  thy  coming.” 

The  shaman  then  again  danced  nine  times  around  the  fire.  The  mother 
of  the  sick  boy  after  throwing  a  handful  of  dried  rhododendron  leaves  into 
the  fire  once  more  resumed  her  drumming.  The  shaman  was  now  dancing 
to  the  throbbing  rhythm  of  his  drum. 

2E:  After  the  dance  the  shaman  turned  towards  the  door  of  the  house  and 
leaping  in  front  of  it  started  again  to  perform  the  invocation.  He  called 
upon  his  spirit-protector,  entreating  his  aid  in  this  shamanistic  service  and 
repeating  many  times  that  a  sacrifice  would  be  made  to  the  spirit-protector 
and  that  fresh,  warm  blood  would  be  offered  him.  “Thou  wilt  drink  the  blood; 
it  will  give  thee  great  joy.  Come!  Come!”  entreated  the  shaman  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  “Stretch  out  thine  iron  wings.  Oh,  powerful  spirit.  Fly  to  me. 
Thine  iron  feathers  jingle  when  thou  art  flying.  Thy  keen  eyes  see  thy  enemies 
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from  afar;  thine  alert  ears  listen  to  their  cunning  plots  against  thee.  Thy 
teeth  gnash;  thy  mighty  claws  are  in  readiness  to  sieze  thine  enemies.  Dost 
thou  not  know  that  thine  enemy  is  here  in  this  house  torturing  a  poor  boy 
and  bringing  calamity  to  his  parents?  Come  to  me,  my  master;  I  am  calling 
thee.” 

This  last  invocation  lasted  over  half  an  hour. 

3G:  Finally  the  shaman  shuddered  violently  and  ceased  singing.  Reeling 
drunkenly  and  scarcely  able  to  stand  he  dropped  the  drum  and  stick.  The 
mother  of  the  sick  child  quickly  extinguished  the  fire,  leaving  only  glowings 
coals.  Vasili  rushed  to  the  shaman  and  held  him  up  by  the  arms.  Then  the 
shaman  shouted  in  a  changed  voice:  “I  am  here;  I  have  come  to  help  these 
poor  people.  I  will  look  at  the  child.” 

3T :  The  shaman  was  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  Approaching  the  child  he  crouched 
over  him  with  his  face  almost  touching  the  boy’s  face.  He  looked  into  the 
boy’s  eyes  and  smelled  his  face; 

5P:  then  with  a  shriek  he  ran  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  house.  After  that 
he  again  ran  and  leapt  about  the  room.  Vasili  placed  a  piece  of  birch  bark 
on  the  glowing  charcoals;  his  wife  again  handed  the  shaman  his  drum  and 
stick,  whereupon  he  began  to  beat  the  instrument  with  all  his  might,  all  the 
while  leaping  and  running  around  the  fire  in  a  frenzied  dance.  Finally  he 
strecthed  out  his  arms  still  holding  the  drum  and  stick  and  shouted:  “I  am 
flying;  I  am  flying;  I  will  overtake  you.  I  will  catch  you.  You  have  no  place 
of  escape.”  As  I  learned  afterwards  this  running  and  leaping  represented  the 
flight  of  the  shaman  into  the  spirit  realm  whither  he  had  chased  the  evil  spirit 
that  had  stolen  the  soul  of  the  boy,  thereby  causing  the  sickness. 

5L:  The  shaman  cried  out  some  strange  words  which  neither  the  inter¬ 
preter  nor  the  parents  of  the  child  could  understand.  At  times  he  changed 
his  voice  and  appeared  to  be  carrying  on  a  dialogue  with  someone,  evidently 
representing  the  spirit-protector  talking  to  the  evil  spirit  that  possessed  the 
soul  of  the  patient. 

5Q_:  At  last  the  shaman  stopped  running,  whirled  several  times  in  one  spot, 
and  then  ran  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a  joyful  cry:  “I  have  it;  I  have 
it!’  His  hands  were  cupped  as  though  he  held  something  in  them. 

5T:  The  parents  rushed  to  the  child  and  removed  the  blanket.  Then  the 
shaman  jumped  into  the  bed  beside  the  boy  and  the  parents  covered  them. 

61:  After  a  few  minutes  the  shaman  got  out  of  bed  and  stretched  out  his 
arms  as  if  searching  for  something.  Vasili  gave  him  the  drum  and  the  stick 
and  the  shaman  once  more  began  to  dance  and  sing  to  the  accompaniment 
of  his  drum.  We  could  not  catch  the  words  of  this  song.  It  may  have  been 
a  song  without  words,  or  perhaps  the  shaman  in  his  excitement  could  not 
properly  pronounce  the  words.  He  leaped  about  for  a  while  with  eyes  closed 
and  head  thrown  back.  At  last  he  dropped  the  drum  and  stick  and  would 
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have  fallen  if  Vasili  and  his  wife  had  not  supported  him.  It  was  evident  that 
the  shaman  was  completely  exhausted. 

8T:  Vasili  and  his  wife  placed  him  in  a  bed  opposite  that  of  the  boy  and 
removed  his  ritual  costume. 

The  following  morning  when  I  called  at  Vasili’s  house  I  found  the  shaman 
still  sleeping  soundly.  The  boy  was  also  in  bed.  The  parents  told  me  that 
the  boy  was  a  little  better  and  that  he  had  rested  well.  When  the  shaman 
arose  about  noon  he  seemed  quite  fatigued  and  did  not  want  to  talk  to  me. 
That  evening  however  he  visited  my  tent,  and  after  tea  and  cookies  he  ex¬ 
panded  somewhat  and  chatted  freely. 


26.3.  Commentary.  Preparatory  stage  (1):  When  Lopatin  arrived 
on  the  scene  the  shaman  had  already  begun,  so  that  the  reporter  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  watch  his  preparations  for  the  seance.  On  the  other  hand 
he  was  able  to  make  precise  notes  on  the  preparations  made  by  another 
Orochi,  the  female  shaman  Ghindia.7  Ghindia  arrived  with  an  assistant, 
her  cousin  Peter,  carrying  her  attributes  and  her  drum.  The  latter  first  lit 
the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  dwelling  and  then  dressed  the  shaman  garment 
by  garment.  One  interesting  detail  of  the  dress  were  the  bands  made  of  long 
shavings  of  wood,  which  the  shamaness  wore  round  her  head,  her  waist, 
her  arms  and  her  legs.  Similar  bands  have  been  reported  among  the  Nanays8 
and  the  Ainus9.  In  addition  to  the  belt  proper,  decorated  with  metal  trinkets, 
the  assistant  thus  wound  a  long  belt10  and  finally  a  wood-shaving  belt  round 
the  performer’s  waist.  The  fact  that  this  was  no  ordinary  dressing  procedure 
but  an  overture  to  a  difficult  task  is  evident  from  the  behaviour  of  the  assistant 
and  the  shamaness  during  the  process.  “Before  putting  any  part  of  the  cos¬ 
tume  on  the  shamaness  Peter  sprinkled  it  with  vodka  from  his  mouth;  the 
shamaness  muttered  prayers  as  each  article  was  placed  upon  her.”11  The 
assistant  having  warmed  the-  drum,  Ghindia  further  concentrated  for  a 
moment,  to  gather  her  strength;  she  sat  still  for  a  moment,  her  head  sunk 
on  her  chest  and  her  eyes  closed.  At  last  Ghindia,  who  because  of  the  tragedy 
she  had  experienced  was  partly  rejected  by  the  clan,  felt  herself  capable 
of  conducting  the  rite  and  began  to  sing  in  a  low  voice.  She  had  taken  on 
the  role  of  shaman. 

r 

Actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  (2):  The  shaman  begins 
the  actualization  of  his  supranormal  counter-roles  (2D)  by  describing  the 
situation  leading  up  to  the  seance.  He  broadly  explains  the  woeful  state 
of  those  in  need  of  help  and  his  own  powerlessness ;  only  his  spirit  protector 
is  strong  enough  to  help.  He  is  also  puzzled  by  the  reason  for  the  illness: 
“Oh,  poor  boy,  why  are  you  so  ill?”,  and  he  stresses  that  he  himself  is  in- 
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capable  of  discovering  the  reason.  The  emphasis  on  man’s  complete  help¬ 
lessness  creates  a  startling  contrast  to  the  picture  of  the  might  and  omni¬ 
potence  of  the  spirit  protector  painted  in  the  second  half  of  the  song.  An 
introduction  such  as  this  to  a  healing  rite  shows  psychological  insight;  the 
patient  is  made  to  believe  that  only  one  power  can  save  him  and  this  is  all 
the  more  sure.  At  the  end  of  the  song  the  shaman  says:  “He  will  pity  you, 
my  little  boy;  he  will  pity  your  parents.”  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  compare 
the  song  with  that  actualizing  the  spirit-helper  sung  by  the  shamaness  Ghindia 
at  a  seance  held  for  a  very  different  purpose,  we  see  that  the  songs  are  similar 
in  their  basic  structure.  The  shamaness  begins  by  describing  her  own  sad 
state  and  claims  that  only  with  the  help  of  the  spirit  is  she  strong.  (The  ’patient’ 
of  the  shamanizing  was  in  a  way  Ghindia  herself,  for  she  shamanized  to 
make  the  spirits  favourable  towards  her  again.)  Common  to  the  songs  of 
both  shamans  is  their  climax  in  the  description  of  the  feast  prepared  for 
the  spirit  (2E).  Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  both  invoke  only  one  spirit- 
helper,  their  principal  spirit  proper,  whereas  the  Nanay  shaman  also  needed 
several  helpers  on  his  journey  to  the  underworld.  The  Nanay  shaman  from 
the  Yukamissil  clan  mentioned  that  the  principal  spirit-helper,  ajami,  sent 
the  shaman  other  assistants  as  required.12 

Lopatin  tells  of  his  recording  of  the  songs  as  follows:  “This  song  was  recorded 
by  me  with  the  assistance  of  my  interpreter.  It  does  not  however  present 
a  complete  record  of  the  song  of  the  shaman.  When  he  chanted  slowly,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  words,  I  could  easily  follow  him;  but  when  the  rhythm  of  the  song 
became  faster  I  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  A  few  days  after  the  final 
kamianie  I  made  an  effort  to  complete  the  recording  of  the  song  and  the  shaman 
quite  readily  assisted  me.  I  read  to  him  what  I  had  written  and  he  made 
corrections.  But  he  could  add  nothing  to  my  record  because  his  kamianie 
is  an  inspired  song  and  dance  which  could  not  be  repeated  exactly  again, 
inasmuch  as  he  improvises  his  song  to  meet  the  particular  case  of  each  patient. 
My  record  therefore  is  necessarily  fragmentary.”13  This  statement  proves 
that  the  Orochi  shaman’s  song  was  inspired  fairly  freely  according  to  the 
case.  1  his  is  also  evident  from  the  form  of  the  text,  e.g.  the  figurative  language, 
which  is  in  itself  traditional  and  characteristic  of  a  number  of  brands  of 
shamanism;  it  is  not  found  often  in  the  songs  of  the  Orochi  shaman.  On  the 
other  hand  by  comparing  the  songs  in  the  two  reports  of  seances  available 
we  see  that  they  are  built  up  of  elements  familiar  from  the  tradition  of  other 
nations,  too:  the  description  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  shaman  and  the 
strength  ol  the  spirit-helper,  the  fear  of  the  evil  buseau  spirits  for  the  spirit- 
helper  ,  the  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  spirit-helper,  invocatory 
shouts,  the  description  of  the  feast  awaiting  the  spirit-helper,  the  description 
of  the  features  ol  the  spirit-helper  and  its  arrival.  The  patient’s  mother, 
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acting  as  the  shaman’s  assistant,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  seance  with  her 
accompaniment  drumming.  (The  rhododendron  leaves  she  throws  into  the 
fire  presumably  act  as  an  aid  to  ecstasy  with  their  intoxicating  scent.) 

Meeting  the  spirit  - helpers  (3):  The  sign  that  the  spirit- 
helper  has  arrived  is  the  shaman’s  unusual  shuddering  and  swaying,  i.e. 
he  has  achieved  a  state  of  ecstasy.  The  patient’s  parents,  acting  as  assistants, 
hamp  down  the  fire  and  support  the  reeling  shaman.  The  shaman  manifests 
the  arrival  of  the  spirit-helper  by  shouting  in  a  changed  voice:  “I  am  here; 
I  have  come  to  help  these  poor  people.  I  will  look  at  the  child”  (3G).  The 
first  role  change  has  taken  place,  the  spirit  is  regarded  as  having  entered  into 
the  shaman  and  as  speaking  through  him,  i.e.  the  shaman  has  become  the 
spirit-helper  and  the  role-identification  is  complete.  The  shaman/spirit-helper 
now  turns  to  the  patient  and  looks  into  his  eyes  and  smells  his  face  (37). 
Although  the  content  of  this  act  is  not  clear  from  the  account,  it  can  be  assumed 
to  include  the  making  of  a  diagnosis.  Indicating  this  is  his  last  sentence, 
and  also  the  fact  that  soon  after  the  act  he  embarks  on  action  to  bring  the 
soul  back.  The  evening  after  the  seance  Lopatin  questioned  the  shaman, 
who  states  that  in  his  previous  kamlanie,  which  had  comprised  the  same 
performances  as  those  of  the  seance  observed  by  Lopatin  (the  invocation 
to  the  spirit-protector,  the  statement  of  the  case  before  him,  and  the  mystical 
flight  of  the  shaman  while  in  a  state  of  ecstasy)  he  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  determining  the  cause  of  the  illness.  Not  until  the  second  seance  did  he 
notice  that  it  was  the  absence  of  the  soul  (captured  by  the  evil  spirit  Hakki ), 
which  had  caused  the  illness  of  the  boy. 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  From  the  descriptions  of  the  in¬ 
vocatory  songs  we  can  conclude  that  the  spirit-helper  is  a  bird  clad  in  iron  — 
“Stretch  out  thine  iron  wings  .  .  .  Thine  iron  feathers  jingle  when  thou  art 
flying  .  .  .  thy  mighty  claws  are  in  readiness  to  seize  thine  enemies”  —  like¬ 
wise  the  performer,  who  has  identified  with  his  spirit  protector,  flying  on  his 
journey  in  search  of  the  soul.  The  shaman  expresses  his  journey  to  the  world 
beyond  by  a  relatively  simple  theatrical  technique;  he  runs  and  leaps  about 
the  room  shouting:  ”1  am  flying;  I  amflying.”  Through  his  cries  he  also  relates 
that  he  is  chasing  the  evil  spirit  that  has  stolen  the  soul.14  The  next  act  (5L) 
contains  a  dialogue  between  the  spirit-helper  and  the  demon.  The  shaman 
has  a  double  role;  he  manifests  the  roles  of  both  the  demon  and  the  spirit- 
helper  by  shouting  strange  words  that  neither  the  assistant  nor  the  Orochi 
interpreter  could  understand.  His  return  (5Q,)  he  expresses  by  whirling  round 
several  times  and  then  running  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a  joyful  cry: 
“I  have  it,  I  have  it!”.  The  next  evening  the  shaman  explained  to  Lopatin 
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that  he  had  stolen  the  soul  back  from  the  demon,  and  asked:  “Did  you  not 
see  how  I  brought  it  in  the  shape  of  a  sparrow?”.15  Whereas  Lopatin  had  to 
admit  that  he  really  had  not  seen  any  sparrow  both  the  patient’s  parents 
and  the  interpreter  assured  him  that  they  had  seen  it  plainly.  It  is  not  evident 
from  the  account  whether  the  shaman  is  still  identified  with  his  spirit-helper 
on  returning  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  However,  this  is  probable,  since 
there  are  no  signs  of  a  change  in  role.  The  returning  of  the  soul  (5T)  takes 
place  in  the  patient’s  bed,  where  the  assistants  quickly  cover  the  shaman 
up  beside  the  patient  when  he  expresses  that  he  has  the  boy’s  soul  in  his  hands. 

Deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (6)  and 
the  termination  of  shamanizing  (8):  Following  the  return 
of  the  soul  the  shaman  still  dances  and  drums  for  a  time.  He  is  still  so  excited 
that  Lopatin  cannot  make  out  what  he  is  saying.  Thus  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  song  terminating  the  seance  includes  the  act  of  sending  away  the 
spirit-helpers.  At  the  end  of  shamanizing  the  assistants  carry  the  shaman 
to  a  bed  and  remove  his  costume. 


27.  THE  INITIATION  OF  A  SAGAY  SHAMAN 

27.1.  Background.  The  Sagays,  Bel’tirs,  and  their  neighbours  the  Kachins, 
Kyzyls  and  Koybals,  appear  in  the  old  ethnographic  literature  as  the  Abakan 
Tatars  or  the  Minusa  Tatars.  Following  the  Revolution  these  national 
groups,  all  speaking  Turkic  but  differing  greatly  from  one  another  in  their 
ethnic  origin  and  their  culture,  became  known  by  the  common  name  Khakasy.1 
The  linguistic  conformity  of  these  tribes,  originally  speaking  Turkic,  Samoyedic 
and  Kettic,  ethnic  mixing  and  the  cultural  divergence  in  the  region  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  centuries  of  subordination  to  the  Uygyr,  Kirgiz  and  Mongol  princes.2 
At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  with  the  coming  of  the  Russians,  the 
Khakasy  were  tax-paying  subjects  of  the  Kirgiz,  or  as  the  Kirgiz  called 
them,  the  Kishtyms.3  The  Sagays  were  an  administrative  rather  than  a 
tribal  unit  made  up  of  clans  of  different  ethnic  origin.  Some  of  the  clans, 
for  example,  were  originally  Shors,  who  on  the  basis  of  their  anthropological 
and  cultural  features  have  been  connected  with  the  Khants,  the  Mansi  and 
the  Kets.4  The  Sagays  were  hunters  and  fishers  until  the  19th  century,  when, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Russian  population,  those  moving  into  the  region  became 
almost  entirely  farmers  and  cattle  breeders.5 

In  1957  the  Hungarian  scholar  Vilmos  Dioszegi  journeyed  among  the 
peoples  in  »Le  Abakan  region  in  an  attempt  to  find  and  interview  any  persons 
familiar  with  the  shamanic  tradition  that  might  still  be  living  in  the  region. 
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His  journey  was  succesful.  Although  shamanic  activity  proper  had  disappeared 
completely  under  Soviet  rule,  he  did  find  persons  in  the  Bel’tir  and  Sagay 
villages  who  had  previously  been  shamans.6 

Having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  interview  with  a  Bel’tir  shaman,  Dioszegi 
decided  to  change  his  working  method  and  to  turn  to  the  local  people  for 
help  with  interviewing.  In  the  village  of  Poltakov  he  met  Sunchugasev,  who 
had  not  himself  been  a  shaman  proper,  but  who  was  mentioned  as  having 
often  acted  in  the  role  of  assistant.  With  the  help  of  his  companions  Dioszegi 
managed  to  gain  an  audience  with  an  old  Sagay  living  in  the  village  of  Kyzlan, 
the  former  shaman  Kyzlasov  (Dioszegi  also  writes  Kizlasov).  The  method 
of  interviewing,  during  which  Dioszegi  asked  only  a  few  leading  questions, 
leaving  those  present  —  Sunchugasev,  Kyzlasov  and  his  wife —  to  talk  relatively 
freely  on  the  subject,  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  election 
as  shaman  and  the  initiation  stage.7  The  interviewer’s  aim  was  to  get  the 
old  man  to  speak  of  his  own  initiation  experiences,  and  during  the  discussion 
he  did  in  fact  unbend  and  make  personal  revelations.  The  value  of  the  account 
nevertheless  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  private  experiences,  and  as 
if  providing  a  background  to  them,  it  brings  out  the  shamanic  tradition 
widely  known  among  the  community.  Thus  it  at  least  indicates  the  relationship 
between  the  experience  and  its  basic  tradition.  In  view  of  the  length  of  the 
account  I  shall  quote  only  excerpts  relating  to  Kyzlasov’s  personal  experiences, 
the  rest  of  the  material  being  covered  in  the  commentary. 


27.2.  The  story  of  Kyzlasov 

1 .  Kyzlasov  says : 

My  name  is  Yegor  Mikhaylovich  Kyzlasov.  I  live  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Yes,  in  the  village  of  Kyzlan,  I  belong  to  the  Tag  Harga  clan.  Piirigesh 
has  been  my  first  ancestor.  Shtuk  was  a  shaman.  Hizinah  was  the  son  of  Shtuk. 
He  left  two  sons.  The  first-born  was  not  a  shaman,  but  his  younger  brother, 
Hizilas  became  one.  Hizilas  left  an  only  son:  Torah.  The  son  of  Torah  was 
Payatay,  he  had  a  son  called  Ochi,  Ochi’s  son  was  Mamay.  Mamay  fathered 
me  and  I  became  a  shaman. 

—  It  was  not  the  talent  I  inherited,  but  the  shaman  spirits  of  my  clan  — 
he  added  for  the  sake  of  accuracy.8 

2.  Kyzlasov’s  wife  says: 

—  How  did  he  become  a  shaman?  Sickness  seized  him  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old  and  he  became  a  shaman  at  the  age  of  thirty.  That 
was  how  he  became  a  shaman,  after  the  sickness,  after  the  torture.  He  had 
been  ill  for  seven  years.  While  he  was  ailing,  he  had  dreams:  he  was  beaten 
up  several  times,  sometimes  he  was  taken  to  strange  places.  He  had  been 
around  quite  a  lot  in  his  dreams  and  he  had  seen  many  things.9 
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3.  Kyzlasov  says: 

—  I  have  been  sick  and  I  have  been  dreaming.  In  my  dreams  I  had  been 
taken  to  the  ancestor  and  cut  into  pieces  on  a  black  table.  They  chopped 
me  up  and  then  threw  me  into  the  kettle  and  I  was  boiled.  There  were  some 
men  there:  two  black  and  two  fair  ones.  Their  chieftain  was  there  too.  He 
issued  the  orders  concerning  me.  I  saw  all  this.  While  the  pieces  of  my  body 
were  boiled,  they  found  a  bone  around  the  ribs,  which  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle.  This  was  the  excess-bone.  This  brought  about  my  becoming  a  shaman. 
Because,  only  those  men  can  become  shamans  in  whose  body  such  a  bone 
can  be  found.  One  looks  across  the  hole  of  this  bone  and  begins  to  see  all, 
to  know  all  and,  that  is  when  one  becomes  a  shaman  .  .  .  When  I  came  to 
from  this  state,  I  woke  up.  This  meant  that  my  soul  had  returned.  Then  the 
shamans  declaired:  “You  are  the  sort  of  man  who  may  become  a  shaman. 
You  should  become  a  shaman,  you  must  begin  to  shamanize!”10 

4.  —  When  I  was  asleep  during  my  sickness  (his  wife  whispered  to  me: 
“He  lost  his  mind!”),  my  brother  came  to  visit  me  (“He  had  been  dead  for 
a  long  time  already!”  —  added  the  woman  in  a  low  voice)  and  told  me: 
I  crossed  the  mountains  already!  He  told  me  also:  You  are  ill  because  of 
the  mountain!  (“The  mountain-spirit!”  —  whispered  Sunchugasev).  Soon, 
however  you  would  be  healthy  again!  But  I  did  not  get  any  better  for  along 
time  to  come.  I  wandered  about  in  the  mountains  in  my  dreams.  Then  I 
went  further  and  further,  and  my  brother  stayed  behind.  I  even  left  the 
mountains  behind  me.  I  arrived  in  another  land.  There  were  some  people 
there  too.  They  were  all  writing  something.  Their  tables  were  built  of  black 
earth  and  there  were  drums  hung  on  the  sides.  There  were  some  tables  on 
the  opposite  side  too,  there  were  drums  hanging  on  the  sides  of  these  too, 
but  with  their  bottoms  up.  Here  all  the  tables  were  also  upside  down.  The 
shamans’  garments  were  also  turned  inside  out.  I  have  heard  before:  these 
are  the  drums  of  those  shamans  who  do  not  live  long.  He  that  choses  from 
these  would  die  soon.  At  least  the  people  said  so  .  .  .  So  I  picked  up  a 
white  drum  and  a  garment  from  the  other  side.  That  is  how  I  became 
a  shaman.11 

5-  —  As  soon  as  I  was  better,  I  prepared  all  my  equipment  and  became 
a  shaman  and  I  went  to  present  myself  to  the  chief  shaman,  accompanied 
by  nine  black-haired  and  seven  straw-blonde  men  and  three  children.  No 
shaman  accompanied  me.  I  lad  [djled  some  gruel  into  a  trough,  put  some  boiled 
potatoes  on  top,  and  I  went  to  the  chief  shaman,  the  ancestor.  When  I  got 
there,  he  measured  my  drum,  its  circumference,  its  length  and  its  height.  He 
counted  the  pendants  hanging  from  it.  When  he  was  ready,  he  gave  me  the 
men.  (1  he  shamans  call  their  spirits  men.)  They  are  my  friends.  Sometimes 
they  come  upon  me  unexpectedly,  then  they  disappear  again.  They  are  rather 
unstable.  It  is  to  them,  I  owe  my  well-being,  it  is  through  them,  that  when 
I  hold  the  pulse  oi  a  sick  person,  it  becomes  clear  to  me,  what  is  wrong  with 
him.  Then  I  began  to  shamanize.  After  being  shamanized,  some  people  get 
better,  others  die.  We  know  whether  the  patient  is  going  to  get  well  or  not, 
but  we  do  not  reveal  it  to  him.12 
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27.3.  The  initiation  period.  Dioszegi  describes  Kyzlasov  as  an  astonishingly 
intelligent  man.  On  hearing  what  matters  interested  the  interviewer  he 
began  “in  an  instructive  manner” :  ’’The  profession  of  the  kam  is  hereditary, 
it  descends  from  one  generation  to  the  other.”13  His  subsequent  correction, 
according  to  which  it  is  not  the  gift  of  the  shaman  but  the  shaman  spirits 
of  the  clan  that  are  passed  on  to  the  new  occupant  of  the  status14,  shows 
that  Sagay  shamanism  was  firmly  bound  to  the  clan  system.  Kyzlasov’s 
long  geneality  (1)  hints  at  the  same.  Behind  the  shaman  was  the  family 
the  unity  to  which  belonged  both  the  living  members  of  the  clan  and  those 
who  had  already  passed  on  to  the  other  world.  Former  shamans  in  the  family 
and  the  ancestor  shaman  held  a  key  position  in  the  process  of  being  elected 
as  a  candidate.  Familiarity  with  those  members  of  the  family  who  had  already 
passed  on,  and  above  all  the  shamans  of  former  generations,  was  one  of  the 
conditions  for  achieving  the  status:  on  journeying  to  the  ancestor  shaman 
for  the  first  time  the  novice  must  be  able  to  introduce  to  him  the  former 
shamans  of  the  clan.15  Lankenau  mentions  that  among  the  Minusa  Tatars 
the  position  of  shaman  was  not  inherited.16  Sunchugasev  likewise  adds  to 
Kyzlasov’s  account :  “Our  shamans  become  shamans  by  the  will  of  the  family’s 
shaman  spirits,  or  by  the  will  of  the  spirit  of  a  mountain,  or  of  a  spirit  of 
some  sickness.”17  Thus  persons  with  no  shamans  among  their  direct  ancestors 
may  receive  the  status.  Lankenau’s  note  probably  refers  to  inheritance  from 
father  to  son,  and  when  examined  on  this  basis  is  justified.  Within  some 
given  family  it  is  a  question  more  of  a  transfer  of  status  within  a  wider  unity, 
a  clan,  rather  than  direct  inheritance.  Even  if  the  election  as  candidate  was 
caused  by  spirits  other  than  those  of  the  shaman  ancestors,  the  candidate 
had,  in  order  to  achieve  the  status,  to  make  contact  with  the  ancestor  shaman 
of  the  clan.  One  illuminating  example  is  the  case  of  Mitkezhekov  Toka  that 
comes  up  in  the  discussion.  He  was  getting  on  in  years  when  the  “spotted 
guest  got  him”,  i.e.  he  got  the  pox.  On  his  recovery  he  began  to  shamanize 
in  cases  of  pox.  He  was,  however,  meant  to  be  a  normal  shaman,  Sunchugasev 
says:  “When  the  shaman  began  to  introduce  Toka  to  shamanism,  he  lost 
him  along  the  way  .  .  .  Well,  this  is  what  happened :  the  shaman  had  to  take 
the  soul  of  Toka  to  the  ancestral  shaman  of  his  family.  The  shaman’s  soul 
got  there  all  right,  but  Toka’s  soul  was  not  there.  Therefore  the  shaman 
interrupted  shamanizing  then.  But  he,  as  well  as  the  others  present  in  the 
yurt,  noticed  that  Toka  continued  his  ravings.  As  it  turned  out,  Toka  went 
ahead  on  his  own  way,  along  the  road  of  the  father  of  the  pox,  instead  of 
taking  the  road  of  the  ancestral  shaman.”18  Because  Toka’s  soul  did  not 
visit  the  clan’s  ancestral  shaman,  he  did  not  attain  the  status  of  full  shaman. 
He  got  to  know  only  the  road  of  the  father  of  the  pox,  and  thus  he  had  to 
be  content  with  shamanizing  only  in  pox  cases.  The  supervisory  status  of 
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the  clan’s  ancestral  shaman  in  the  initiation  process  is  further  revealed  in 
Kyzlasov’s  next  mention:  “Sometimes  the  ancestor  himself  entrusts  the 
mountain  with  the  search  for  a  shaman  for  him.  Such  shamans  become 
shamans  through  the  intervention  of  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  but  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  family  shaman  ancestor.”19 

Leading  up  to  the  initiation  process  is  the  falling  sick  of  the  future  candidate; 
Kyzlasov’s  sickness  is  described  by  his  wife  simply  as:  “He  lost  his  mind”. 
The  sickness  is  caused  by  the  spirits;  Sunchugasev  says:  “The  man  chosen 
for  shamandom  is  first  recognized  by  the  black  spirits.  The  spirits  of  the 
dead  shamans  are  called  black  spirits.  They  make  the  chosen  one  ill  and 
then  they  force  him  to  become  a  shaman.  The  black  spirits  are  afraid  of  the 
ancestral  spirit  of  the  family  and  they  avoid  him.  If  he  would  catch  sight 
of  them,  he  would  look  them  up.  The  black  spirits  are  not  real  spirits,  they 
are  the  blackness  of  the  deceased  shaman.”20  This  is  an  explanation  to  the 
illness,  and  it  also  arouses  the  question  of  how  the  patient  was  noticed  to  be 
suffering  from  precisely  the  disease  leading  to  shamandom.  The  fate  of  a 
couple  of  Tuva  (Soyot)  shamans  illustrates  the  most  common  practice. 
Baraan  Cilopsan  fell  ill  at  the  age  of  forty  and  was  unconscious  for  three 
months.  His  parents  sent  for  the  clan’s  shaman,  Pusku,  who  stated  that 
the  soul  of  a  dead  shaman  had  entered  the  patient.  He  could  be  cured  only 
by  beginning  to  shamanize.21  In  a  similar  manner  Kol  Cenzer  reports  that 
at  the  age  of  24  he  went  down  with  a  disease  that  made  him  shake  constantly 
and  caused  his  bones  to  ache.  He  turned  to  a  healer,  who  stated  that  the 
soul  of  a  dead  shaman  was  seated  in  him  in  the  form  of  a  bear.22  In  both 
cases  the  tradition  explanation  to  the  disease  —  the  spirit  of  a  dead  shaman 
residing  in  the  patient  —  is  given  by  a  shaman,  i.e.  a  dedicated  shaman 
notes  that  the  sick  man  would  be  a  suitable  candidate.  Similar  practice 
is  probably  hinted  at  by  Kyzlasov’s  wife  when  she  says  that  the  patient  was 
advised  to  shamanize  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  suffer  any  longer.23  Some 
persons  began  to  shamanize  on  falling  ill  without  any  guidance  from  outside. 
A  person  such  as  this  is  often  a  member  of  a  shaman  family,  and  it  is  in  fact 
natural  that  in  these  cases  the  candidate  must  to  some  extent  be  aware  in 
advance  of  the  shamanic  tradition.  The  problem  I  am  attempting  to  illustrate 
concerns  the  transfer  of  the  shamanic  tradition.  How  and  when  did  the 
candidate  learn  and  internalize  the  shamanic  tradition?  To  what  extent  was 
he  familiar  with  it  before  entering  on  the  transition  stage?  How  did  the 
tradition  turn  into  visions  during  the  transition  stage  and  what  was  the 
position  of  these  visions  in  the  initiation  process?  Lankenau  presents  a  very 
clear  account  ol  the  becoming  of  a  shaman  among  the  Minusa  Tatars  (to 
which  the  Sagays  also  belonged) :  “In  order  to  become  a  shaman  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  be  sickly,  delicate  and  thin.  A  strong,  powerful  man  is  not 
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elected  or  ordained  to  this  profession  But  if,  with  the  grace  of  the  Tageis 
or  the  Spirit  of  the  Forest  a  person  should  suffer  from  melancholy,  epilepsy, 
have  fits  of  madness  and  trance,  he  is  sure  to  become  a  good  shaman,  and 
Ulukam  calls  him,  to  initiate  him  in  his  secrets.  First  he  cures  the  exhausted, 
sick  man  by  witchcraft,  discussions  and  entreaties,  magnetizes  him  with  the 
sound  of  his  drum,  then  gives  him  a  few  basic  concepts  of  religion,  instructs 
him  in  some  of  his  arts  and  leaves  him  for  a  whole  year,  from  one  spring 
to  the  next,  to  practise  and  become  accomplished,  to  think  over  and  reflect 
on  when  he  is  worthy  and  ready  in  the  opinion  of  the  spirits  to  be  accepted 
as  a  shaman,  who  will  then  appear  before  him  in  the  spring  and  teach  him 
to  return  with  them.  Then  the  instruction  in  the  customs  and  ceremonies 
will  also  seem  easy  for  him.  If,  however,  the  spirits  do  not  appear,  this  is 
proof  that  they  do  not  consider  him  worthy,  and  his  period  of  trial  will  take 
another  year;  until  they  appear  before 'him  he  is  only  Kitschikama.”24  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lankenau  an  older  shaman  thus  provides  the  candidate  elect 
with  his  initial  knowledge,  and  the  purpose  of  instruction  is  precisely  the 
gaining  of  visions  and  the  ecstatic  initiation  experienced  in  them.  Although 
it  is  at  no  point  clear  from  Dioszegi’s  interview  that  the  candidate  is  in¬ 
structed  by  an  older  shaman,  this  would  seem  highly  probable.  In  the  Toka 
case,  for  example,  an  older  shaman  tried  to  conduct  him  to  the  ancestral 
shaman.  According  to  the  tradition  both  the  initiating  and  the  instruction 
are  the  work  of  the  spirits.  Sunchugasev  states:  “First,  at  the  beginning, 
the  new  shaman  is  guided.  Usually  two  black  men  lead  him  across  several 
rooms  which  are  stuffed  with  all  kinds  of  articles  necessary  to  exercise  sha¬ 
manism.”25  Since,  according  to  the  tradition,  the  initiation  stage  is  a  series 
of  events  between  the  candidate  and  the  spirits,  it  is  natural  that  the  shaman 
does  not  mention  his  worldly  teacher.  In  estimating  the  nature  of  the  tradition 
transfer  process  the  discussions  observed  by  Dioszegi  provide  a  few  points 
of  departure.  In  analysing  the  nature  of  the  tradition  it  is  interesting  that 
various  beliefs  and  religious  concept  complexes  are  readily  presented  bound 
to  specific  individual  cases.  For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  becoming  of  a 
shaman  through  illness  the  case  of  Toka  was  recalled,  when  speaking  of  the 
relinquishing  of  shamandom  shaman  Kopkoyev  was  mentioned,  and  in 
speaking  of  the  refusal  or  voluntary  acquisition  of  shamandom  the  words  of 
shaman  Todinov  Kaptalak  were  quoted.  In  addition  to  the  shaman’s  songs, 
which  the  candidate  had  heard  at  seances  ever  since  his  childhood,  and 
myths,  such  memories  and  tales  probably  constituted  the  foundations  of 
communication  the  internalization  of  which  led  to  ecstatic  initiation  during 
the  transition  stage. 

The  transition  stage  of  Kyzlasov’s  initiation  can  be  regarded  as  the  period 
of  his  illness,  which  according  to  his  wife  (2)  lasted  for  seven  years.  From  among 
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the  visions  he  experienced,  and  according  to  his  wife  there  were  many,  he 
mentions  two  that  were  especially  significant.  The  first  of  them  (3)  is  the 
ecstatic  initiation  experience,  during  which  the  spirits  chopped  up  his  body, 
boiled  the  pieces  and  searched  for  an  excess  bone  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
which  would  prove  that  he  of  all  men  was  destined  to  become  a  shaman. 
At  the  end  of  the  vision  he  receives  a  promise  from  the  spirits  that  would 
entitle  him  to  the  status,  and  a  summons  to  shamanize.  Comparison  of  Kyzla¬ 
sov’s  experience  with  the  account  by  Sunchugasev26  (he  had  had  no  personal 
experience,  because  he  was  not  a  shaman  proper)  shows  that  they  coincide 
almost  word  for  word.  Kyzlasov’s  description  is  more  detailed  and  contains 
the  kettle  motif27  known  to  Sunchugasev  but  in  another  function:  “His 
(the  future  shaman’s)  soul  is  taken  to  the  shaman-ancestor  and  there  they 
show  him  a  kettle  full  of  boiling  tar.  There  are  people  in  it.  There  are  some 
who  are  known  to  the  shaman.  A  single  rope  is  fastened  across  the  kettle 
and  they  order  him  to  walk  over  it.  If  he  succeeds  he  will  live  iong.  If  he 
falls  into  the  kettle,  he  still  might  become  a  kam,  but  usually  they  do  not 
survive.”28  The  most  important  thing  is,  however,  to  note  that  Kyzlasov’s 
experience  is  entirely  traditional  in  its  content,  and  that  the  tradition  on 
which  it  is  founded  is  generally  known  in  the  region. 

Kyzlasov’s  second  vision  during  his  sickness,  the  journey  to  the  under¬ 
world,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  period.  In  confirming  his  future  as 
a  shaman  it  at  the  same  time  takes  him  from  the  transition  stage  to  the  incor¬ 
poration  stage.  Dioszegi’s  question  about  what  happens  when  the  candidate 
has  been  cut  up,  i.e.  when  he  has  experienced  his  ecstatic  initiation,  was 
answered  by  Sunchugasev  as  follows:  “First  of  all,  he  orders  food  and  drinks, 
necessary  for  the  initiation  feast.  A  lamb  is  slaughtered  and  the  right  side  of 
its  breast,  the  head,  the  legs,  the  lungs  and  the  heart  are  cooked.  As  soon 
as  the  meat  and  the  wine  are  ready,  the  shaman  takes  it  to  the  ancestor  .  .  . 
When  he  gets  there  .  .  .  the  spirits  order  him  to  enumerate  his  ancestors. 
He  has  to  name  each  shaman  of  his  clan,  one  after  the  other,  who  lived  before 
him.  After  that  they  give  him  spirits.  It  is  then  that  his  drum  is  named,  that 
means,  he  is  told  what  kind  of  a  drum  will  be  given  to  him.”29Thus  according 
to  Sunchugasev  the  journey  to  the  underworld  terminating  the  transition 
stage  takes  place  in  conjunction  with  a  sacrificial  ceremony.  That  this  really 
is  an  event  terminating  the  transition  stage  and  beginning  the  incorporation 
stage  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  his  journey  the  candidate  receives  his 
spirit-helper  and  permission  to  make  his  articles.  Sunchugasev  and  Kyzlasov 
further  described  the  shaman’s  multifarious  journey  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
clan.  Kyzlasov’s  account  stresses  the  vital  importance  of  the  journey  in  the 
process  of  being  dedicated  as  a  shaman:  “When  the  shaman  goes  to  the 
chief-shaman,  that  is,  to  the  family-ancestor,  he  has  to  cross  the  ham  saraschan 
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harazi  mountain  along  the  way.  On  the  top  of  that  mountain  there  is  a  pine- 
tree,  its  trunk  resembles  a  six  sided  log.  The  shamans  carve  their  symbols 
into  it,  between  the  edges.  Whoever  places  his  marking,  his  tamga,  upon  it, 
then  becomes  a  real  shaman.”30  Kyzlasov’s  journey  (4)  took  place  during 
his  sickness,  and  he  does  not  mention  an  initiation  feast.  His  experiences 
also  differ  from  those  of  Sunchugasev  in  that  he  did  not  get  his  spirit  helper 
until  the  ’enlivening’  of  the  drum  ceremony,  being  guided  before  that  by 
the  shaman  spirits  and  above  all  his  dead  brother.  If  we  compare  the  content 
of  his  own  vision  with  his  general  account  of  the  journey  to  the  underworld 
that  has  to  be  made  by  every  shaman,31  his  own  experience  remains  more 
limited  and  less  rich  in  detail.  This  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
gave  his  general  account  immediately  before  he  revealed  his  own  experience. 
His  description  of  his  journey  is  detailed  and  includes  the  following  motifs 
known  over  large  parts  of  Siberia:  The  shaman  has  to  cross  a  mountain 
(cf.  the  cosmic  mountain) ,  on  which  a  pine-tree  grows32  (according  to  Sunchu¬ 
gasev  a  welthy  birch-tree),  the  trunk  of  which  is  six-sided  (the  tree  of  the 
clan’s  shamans) ;  he  comes  to  a  crossroads33  from  which  all  roads  begin : 
those  of  the  diseases,  game,  animals  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  spirits,  etc.  Also 
appearing  in  the  account  is  a  motif  according  to  which  the  shaman  must 
cross  a  fast-flowing  river  by  a  narrow  bridge34,  and  two  moving  rocks  between 
which  the  shaman  must  pass35.  Familiarity  with  the  roads  of  the  underworld 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  shaman’s  field  of  duty,  his  role-set.36  The  road 
of  the  animals  sacrificed  to  the  spirits  mentioned  by  Kyzlasov  indicates  that 
among  the  Sagays  the  shaman  also  acts  as  a  maker  of  sacrifices.  In  examining 
the  deviation  of  Kyzlasov’s  vision  from  his  general  account  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  he  well  recognised  his  own  speciality  as  a  shaman,  i.e.  he 
was  able  to  analyze  clearly  the  shamanic  tradition  and  to  distinguish  the 
features  that  were  associated  with  his  own  case.  For  example,  he  became 
a  shaman  via  the  spirit  of  the  mountain,  he  was  led  to  shamandom  by  his 
dead  brother,  etc.  Of  interest  is  the  connection  between  a  formerly  heard 
tradition  and  the  events  of  his  own  vision  which  he  brings  out  at  the  end 
of  his  description  of  his  vision  (4).  He  sees  drums  upside  down  and  clothes 
turned  inside  out.  “I  have  heard  before;  these  are  the  drums  of  those  shamans 
who  do  not  live  long.  He  that  chooses  from  these  would  die  soon.  At  least 
people  said  so  .  . 

During  the  incorporation  stage  the  candidate  prepares  his  devices  according 
to  directions  from  the  ancestral  shaman,  and  along  with  these  outward 
marks  of  recognition  his  status  begins  to  be  established  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community.  Lankenau  states  that  the  shaman  held  a  very  important  position 
in  the  Minusa  Tatar  clans.37  The  ceremonies  held  at  the  end  of  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  stage,  the  ’enlivening’  of  the  drum  and  the  presentation  of  the  drum 
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to  the  clan’s  ancestral  shaman  were  common  rites  in  which  the  other  members 
of  the  clan  also  took  part.  Before  the  ’enlivening’  ceremony38,  during  which 
the  shaman  must  look  for  the  spirit  of  the  animal  which  gave  its  skin  to 
be  stretched  over  the  drum,  the  shaman  gives  the  drum  he  has  made  to 
the  little  children  to  play  with.39  Only  then  are  the  images  of  the  spirits  drawm 
on  the  skin  of  the  drum.  The  presentation  of  the  drum  in  the  underworld 
(5)  following  the  ’enlivening’  is  the  final  hurdle  in  acquiring  the  status  of 
shaman.  Although  Kyzlasov’s  account  states  that  the  success  of  the  ceremony 
depends  on  the  ancestral  shaman,  this  is,  in  thinking  of  the  status  of  the 
shaman,  more  a  question  of  the  proving  of  the  shaman’s  full  powers,  his 
professional  skill,  and  thus  the  gaining  of  the  clan’s  approval  of  the  transfer 
of  status.  According  to  Kyzlasov  the  people  of  the  clan  in  fact  prepared  the 
site  of  the  ceremony.  Among  other  things  a  shamanic  tree  —  a  wealthy 
birch-tree  —  was  erected,  on  which  the  women  hung  earrings  as  decorations.40 
Kyzlasov  further  mentions  that  he  underwent  the  journey  alone.  He  no  longer 
requires  outside  help,  and  he  has  received  his  spirit-helper  from  the  ancestral 
shaman.  He  has  become  a  full  shaman,  and  he  states:  “Then  I  began  to 
shamanize”. 


28.  SHAMANIZING  SEANCE  AMONG  THE  MINUSA  TATARS 

28. 1 .  Background.  H.  v.  Lankenau  gives  a  presentation  of  shamanism  among 
the  Minusa  or  Abakan  Tatars  in  his  article  “Die  Schamanen  und  das  Scha- 
manenwesen”1.  The  author  states  that  he  had  to  rely  on  Russian  sources,  but  he 
does  not  name  them  precisely.  The  article  contains  a  long  and  detailed 
account  of  a  seance,  and  the  functional  conciseness  of  the  account  —  e.g. 
his  untiring  concentration  on  the  shaman’s  movements  —  indicates  fine 
power  of  observation.  In  view  of  his  richness  of  detail  and  consistency  (the 
rite  is  carefully  described  from  beginning  to  end)  I  consider  the  source  as 
suitable  for  analysis  of  the  rite  process  despite  its  localization  shortcomings.2 

Lankenau  mentions  that  shamanism  flourishes  in  the  region.  Vilmos 
Dioszegi,  who  in  1957  still  found  persons  who  had  acted  as  shamans  in  the 
area,  was  able  to  note  that  the  shamanic  tradition  had  been  retained  with 
rare  persistence  among  the  Turkic  tribes.  Radloff,  too,  noted  that  shamanism 
had  a  stronger  foothold  in  the  Abakan  region  than  among  the  Altaic  Turks, 
even  though  the  former  had  been  half  converted  to  Christianity:  “Although 
the  Abakan  Tatars  are  Christians,  they  still  ask  the  shaman  to  shamanize 
far  more  often  than  the  heathen  Altaics.  Usually  the  Abakan  Tatars  hide 
their  devotion  to  the  old  belief  from  the  Russians  and  like  to  appear  as  Ortho¬ 
dox  Christians  in  their  presence.  So  I  have  often  noticed  that  as  I  approach 
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the  chests  are  opened  and  the  pictures  of  the  saints  are  put  up,  and  that  on 
my  departure  they  are  once  again  locked  up  in  the  chest.”3  Lankenau  mentions 
that  images  of  the  saints  or  crucifixes  do  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tatars,  prevent 
good  spirits  from  coming.  A  shaman  who  has  been  christened  may  wear 
a  crucifix  and  take  it  off  only  on  beginning  to  shamanize.4 


28.2.  Description  of  the  rite  process 5 

1A:  In  der  Dammerung  versammeln  sich  Verwandte,  Freunde  und  Nach- 
barn  in  der  zur  Feier  bestimmten  Jurte,  ziinden  mitten  in  derselben  ein 
Feuer  an,  machen  Butter,  Milch,  “Gotteskraut”  (Wilden  Quendel-Thymian) 
und  dergleichen  mehr  fertig  und  setzen  sich  schweigend  oder  nur  leise  mit 
einander  redend  und  gegenseitig  einander  die  Pfeife  anbietend,  um  dasselbe 
herum. 

1C:  Nun  erscheint  der  Schamane,  nimmt  seinen  langen  Pelz  ab,  durch- 
rauchert  seinen  Halbkaftan  (Kamnich-tach)  iiber  das  ins  Feuer  geworfene 
“Gotteskraut”,  als  Zeichen  der  Reinigung,  und  legt  ihn  sich  fiber  die  nackten 
Schultern;  dann  durchrauchert  er  auch  die  Kamnich-biutschach  und  setzt 
sie  auf  den  Kopf,  gleichwie  die  Tiur,  die  er  in  die  linke  Hand  nimmt,  und 
die  Orba,  die  seine  Rechte  ergreift. 

2D:  Nun  beginnt  die  Zeremonie.  Er  setzt  sich  am  Feuer  auf  die  Erde  und 
fangt  an  mit  dem  Klopfel  auf  die  Pauke  zu  schlagen,  anfangs  langsam  und 
leise,  dann  starker  und  lauter;  bald  aber  pfeift  er  langsam  und  anhaltend, 
so  die  Geister  herbeirufend,  wobei  man  einen  zweifachen  Ton  hort,  einen, 
den  er  durch  Einziehen  der  Luft  hervorbringt,  den  zweiten,  den  er  gellend 
hervorstosst. 

2E:  Dann  singt  er,  beschwort  die  Geister,  ruft  sie  bei  Namen,  wobei  er 
sich,  bestandig  den  Kopf  schaukelnd,  hin  und  her  bewegt  und  ihn  mit  der 
Pauke  verdeckt.  So  scheint  sein  Gesang  dumpf  und  wie  aus  der  Tiefe  her- 
vorkommend.  Der  reine  und  weiche  Tenor  der  Schamanen  ist  im  Allgemeinen 
angenehm  und  die  Melodien  sind  meist  wehmfithig,  flehend  und  in  stiller 
Nacht  trauererregend. 

Explanation:  Dem  Europaer  bewegen  diese  Klagetone  wunderbar  das  Herz, 
besonders  wenn  der  Schamane  plotzlich  aufspringt,  zur  Jurte  hinausstfirzt 
und  seinen  wilden  Gesang  draussen  im  Freien  in  rfihrenden,  herzzerreis- 
senden  Tonen  schluchzend  beendigt.  Die  Tataren  versichern,  der  Schamane 
verrichte  die  ganze  Ceremonie  mit  geschlossenen  Augen;  er  sei  so  in  sich 
versunken,  dass  er  weder  etwas  hore,  noch  sehe,  wahrend  seine  Seele  in 
hoheren  Regionen  schwebe.  Die  Geister  fliegen,  wie  sie  sagen,  um  ihn  in 
Gestalt  von  Eulen  (Tschabalgus-toska),  sie  reiten  auf  Rothffichsen  und  begl- 
eiten  ihn  auf  seiner  religiosen  Reise,  wahrend  er  selbst  ebenfalls  auf  einem 
Jsiki,  oder  auf  einem  Raben  (Kuskitn),  oder  auf  einer  Eule  (Jugu),  je  nach 
Bedfirfniss  reite.  Wenn  man  daher  in  seinem  Gesange  oft  “ kurr ”  hore,  so 
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rcite  er  auf  einem  Raben,  hore  man  “ueA”,  so  reite  er  einer  Eule,  hore  man 
das  scharfe,  aber  leise  “ kwokwo ”,  so  underhalten  sich  die  Geister  in  Eulen- 
gestalt  mit  ihm. 

3GT:  Wenn  die  erste  Beschworung  der  Geister  beendigt  ist,  springt  der 
Schamane  rasch  auf,  stiirzt  zur  Thiir  der  Jurte,  das  Gesicht  nach  Westen. 
Die  Paukenschlage  werden  dumpfer  und  heftiger,  der  Gesang  wird  lauter, 
dreimal  schlagt  er  mit  der  Orba  auf  die  Stangen  der  Jurte  und  stosst  einen 
gellenden  Triller  aus,  ein  Zeichen,  dass  die  Geister  erscheinen.  Er  ruft  sie 
niiher  und  verspricht  ilmen  Wasser.  Zu  derselben  Zeit  spritzt  ein  Tatar, 
welcher  eine  mit  Wasser  gefiillte  Schale  halt,  dieses  freimal  in  das  Luftloch 
oder  den  Schornstein  obcn  in  der  Jurte,  zu  welchem  der  Rauch  emporsteigt, 
und  einmal  gegen  die  Thiir. 

3HT :  Die  Geister  kommen  naher  und  trinken  das  Wasser  tropfenweise, 
antworten  auf  seine  Fragen,  was  sie  gesehen,  gehort  haben  und  erkundigen 
sich  nach  seinem  Begehr.  Wenn  der  Tatar  versaumt,  zur  rechten  Zeit  Wasser 
auszuspritzen,  so  kommen  die  Geister  dem  Schamanen  so  nahe,  dass  sie  ihn 
storen,  und  heftige  Schliige  mit  der  Orba  regnen  sogleich  auf  den  lassigen 
Diener. 

3H:  Sobald  der  Schamane  sie  mit  Wasser  gesattigt  hat,  springt  er  zur  Jurte 
hinaus,  um  sich  mit  den  Geistern  zu  berathen.  Man  versichert,  dass  hierbei 
Funken  unter  seinen  Fiissen  wie  aus  einem  Ofen  hervorsprtihen.  Auf  dem 
Hofe  dreht  und  wendet  er  sich,  schiittelt  sich  wie  im  Fieberfrost,  schnaubt, 
pfeift,  schreit  wie  eine  Eule,  quakt  und  singt  naselnd,  wahrend  er  eifrig  dabei 
die  Pauke  bearbeitet  und  mit  den  Fiissen  den  Boden  stampst,  dass  die  Metall- 
gegenstande  an  ihm  klirren  und  klappern,  so  dass  man  glauben  sollte,  eine 
Herde  wilder  Pferde  komme  gelaufen. 

3T:  Nach  einer  Viertelstunde  etwa  springt  er  rasch  in  die  Jurte  zuriick, 
ergreift  die  ihm  dargebotene  lange  Pfeife,  raucht  sie  haftig  an,  rennt  zur  Thiir 
und  stellt  sich  schlotternd  und  mit  den  Zahnen  klappernd  ans  Feuer. 

3TS:  Mit  der  Pfeife  bewirthet  er  einen  ihm  befreundeten  Geist,  wahrend 
er  nun  den  Tataren  erzahlt,  was  er  gesehen  und  gehort  hat,  und  den  Kranken 
und  Bittstellern  die  vernommenen  Ausspriiche  mittheilt. 

3U :  Sobald  die  Pfeife  geraucht  ist,  springt  er  wieder  zur  Thiir,  trinkt  eine 
Schale  Wasser,  um  seine  Stimme  anzufrischen  und  wirft  das  Gefass  auf  den 
Boden.  Fallt  es,  den  Boden  nach  unten,  so  dass  es  steht,  so  its  das  ein  gutes 
Zeichen,  fallt  es  auf  die  Seite  oder  verkehrt,  so  ist  dies  schlimm. 

Explanation,  repeated  acts:  Die  Geister  sind  ungnadig  gestimmt,  der  Schamane 
muss  sich  aufs  Neue  unter  der  Hausthiir  in  Unterhandlungen  mit  ihnen 
einlassen,  oder  auch  neue  giitiger  gesinntc  herbeirufen;  in  diesem  Falle 
spritzt  man  wider  Wasser  in  den  Schornstein  und  er  springt  wieder  zur 
Thiir  hinaus. 

4ET;  Wenn  die  Schale  auf  den  Boden  gefallen  ist,  so  geht  er  drei  bis  neun 
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Mai  dem  Laufe  der  Sonne  nach  rings  um  den  brennenden  Holzstoss  herum, 
schlagt  leise  auf  seine  Pauke  und  murmelt  in  abgebrochenen  Satzen  vor  sich 
hin,  wahrend  einer  der  Tataren  Fett  und  “Gotteskraut”  ins  Feuer  wirft; 

Blessing:  dann  bleibt  er  bei  dem  Kranken  stehen,  bespricht,  indem  er  die 
Pauke  iiber  das  Haupt  desselben  halt,  die  Milch,  hebt  dann  die  Pauke  bis 
an  den  Schornstein  und  schlagt  einen  Wirbel.  Mit  dem  ersten  Schlage  segnet 
er  selbst  den  Kranken,  mit  dem  Wirbel  aber  bittet  er  Gott,  den  Segen  zu 
bestatigen,  indem  er  ausruft:  “Euer  Gott  ist  erhaben,  Euer  Leben  wahre 
lange!  Brrr,  brrr!  .  .  .  krrr,  krrr!” 

Brrr!  bedeutet  in  der  Schamanensprache :  “seid  gesund  und  gliicklich”; 
krrr!  —  “segne  Euch  Gott.” 

Die  Anwesenden  antworten:  “Seid  gliicklich  und  lebet  lange”. 

4JV:  Nun  bespricht  er  noch  ein  paar  Mai  die  Milch  und  giebt  diese  dem 
Kranken  zu  trinken,  setzt  sich  dann  neben  denselben  auf  die  Erde  und  lasst 
ihn  sich  zu  ihm  neigen,  murmelt,  mit  dem  Kopfe  schiittelnd,  leise  einige 
Spriiche  und  begleitet  dieses  mit  dumpfen  Paukenschlagen.  Hierdurch 
treibt  er  den  Geist  aus,  durch  den  der  Patient  erkrankt  ist, 

Blessing:  steht  schliesslich  auf  und  ruft:  “Gott  starke  Dich  und  gewahre 
Dir  Deine  Jahre  auszuleben;  mein  Wort  bestatige  der  Herr.  Brrr!  Krrr!" 
Nun  segnet  er  ihn  drei  Mai  mit  seiner  Pauke,  sein  “Brrr”  und  “Krrr”  wieder- 
holden, 

4F:  springt  wieder  zur  Thiir,  singt  dort  ein  Danklied  und  lauft  hinaus. 

4H:  Hier  schiittelt  und  dreht  er  sich,  so  dass  Alles  an  ihm  klingt  und  klappert, 
schlagt  auf  die  Pauke  und  berath  sich  mit  den  Tiess-tori:  “ob  seine  Besprechung 
auch  wirksam  sein  und  dem  Kranken  geholfen  werde?” 

4S:  Nachdem  er  von  ihnen  die  Entscheidung  erhalten,  eilt  er  zuriick  und 
verkundet  sie  der  Versammlung. 

5E:  Dann  stellt  er  drei  Madchen  an  die  linke  Seite  der  Thiir,  drei  ledige 
junge  Manner  an  die  rechte.  Diese  singen  nun  mit  ihm  die  Melodie  eines 
wehmiithig  klagenden  Liedes,  wobei  er  die  Worte  spricht  und  die  Pauke 
leise  beriihrt,  hin  und  wieder  dazwischen  pfeift  und  nach  und  nach  in  eine 
heitere  Melodie  iibergeht. 

5P:  Nun  schweigen  die  Anderen,  denn  jetzt  reitet  er,  um  Arzeneimittel 
zu  holen:  man  hort  dieses  an  dem  Trabe,  den  er  mit  Paukenbegleitung  durch 
Stampfen  mit  den  Fiissen  andeutet,  wobei  er  auf  einem  Raben  oder  einer 
Eule  reitet,  die  Tiess-tori  aber  reiten  auf  Rothfiichsen.  Es  dauert  oft  eine 
ganze  Stunde,  ehe  er  an  dem  bestimmten  Orte  ankommt,  und  das  erhalt, 
was  er  gebraucht.  Nachdem  dies  geschehen  wendet  er  sich  dem  Feuer  zu, 
und  man  weiss,  dass  er  nun  in  Gedanken  zuriickreitet.  Wenn  seine  Bewe- 
gungen  langsamer,  vorsichtiger  werden,  reitet  er  durch  einen  Fluss. 

Je  langer  er  so  reitet,  desto  kostbarer  und  heilsamer  ist  das  Heilmittel, 
das  er  mitbringt. 
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5Q_:  Endlich  springt  cr  auf  die  Erde,  liiuft  zur  Jurte  hinaus,  kehrt  zuriick, 
raucht  eine  Pfeife 

5S:  und  erzahlt  nun,  wohin  er  gereist  war:  nach  China,  liber  das  taskils- 
kische  Gebirge  oder  liber  die  Kusnetzkischen  Bcrge,  in  die  kirgisische  Steppe, 
oder  liber  das  Medwcdsche  (Baren — -?)  Meer,  ob  der  Kranke  von  den  Be- 
sprechungcn  und  seiner  Arzenei  gesund  werde,  oder  ob  die  Ceremonien 
beim  nachsten  Neumond  widerholt  werden  miissen,  oder  ob  es  nothig  sei, 
dass  man  den  Kranken  dieserhalb  zu  ihm  in  die  Jurte  bringe. 

61:  Hiermit  endigt  die  Ceremonie,  welche  oft  flinf  Studen  lang  daueit. 
Der  Schamane  nimmt  nun  Abschied  von  den  Geistcrn, 

8Y :  er  wirft  plotzlich  seine  Miitze  ab  und  hinter  sich;  fallt  sie  ins  Feuer, 
so  beeilen  sich  die  Tataren,  sie  rasch  herauszuziehen ;  hierauf  fliegen  Pauke 
und  Klopfel  fort;  dann  schnellt  der  Kaftan  von  seinen  Schultern,  den  man 
ebenfalls  rasch  auffangt,  denn  wehe  dem  Schamanen,  dessen  Kamnichtach 
ins  Feuer  fiele  und  verbrennte;  sein  Schamanenthum  hatte  ein  Ende;wehe 
ihm  und  alien  seinen  Freunden! 

Nachdem  er  so  seine  Kleider  abgeworfen,  nimmt  er  wieder  seinen  Pelz 
um,  lasst  sich  auf  seine  Fersen  nieder,  wascht  sich  und  spiilt  seinen  Mund 
aus.  Nach  den  Aussagen  der  Tataren  verlassen  ihn  jetzt  die  Geister  —  und 
Bleich,  erschopft,  wie  betrunken  hin  und  her  taumelnd  mit  halb  geschlossenen 
Augen  schwankt  er  zum  Feuer,  setzt  sich  und  ruht  aus,  ohne  ein  Wort  zu 
reden.  Seine  Schamanentracht  wird  unterdessen  berauchert  und  zusammen- 
gelegt. 


28.3.  Commentary.  Preparation  stage  (1)  and  actualizing 
the  spirit-helpers  (2):  Preparations  for  the  seance,  to  take  place 
when  it  is  dark,  start  at  dusk.  The  onlookers,  comprising  members  of  the 
clan,  neighbours  and  relatives,  prepare  the  scene  by  lighting  a  fire  and  getting 
the  sacrificial  foods  ready.  The  coming  events  also  demand  the  onlookers’ 
concentration.  They  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  seance, 
and  they  do  this  by  sitting  quietly  and  smoking  a  communal  pipe  (1A). 
The  shaman  prepares  by  cleaning  his  attire  bit  by  bit  and  putting  his  robes 
on.  The  actualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  around  the  fire  begins  with  con¬ 
ventional  quiet  drumming  and  a  sort  of  whistling  (2D),  after  which  the 
shaman  begins  to  sing.  He  actualizes  his  spirits  one  at  a  time,  calling  them 
by  name. 

Meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3):  The  shaman  manifests 
the  arrival  of  the  spirit-helpers  by  moving  to  the  door  of  the  yurt,  his  face 
looking  west,  the  direction  from  which  the  spirits  come,  and  by  breaking 
into  a  piercing  trill,  i.e.  he  transfers  to  the  role  of  the  spirit  and  expresses 
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its  arrival  (3G).  The  meeting  between  the  shaman  and  the  spirits  is  interesting 
as  regards  the  role-taking.  No  possession  takes  place  —  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  task  of  the  assistant  to  sprinkle  water  for  the  spirits  to  drink  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  spirits  from  coming  too  close  to  the  shaman.  Although 
the  spirit  is  not  thought  to  possess  the  shaman  or  to  speak  through  him, 
the  shaman  manifests  the  roles  of  the  spirits  by  making  sounds  as  they  do: 
"sharp  but  weak  ‘kwo  kwo’  sounds  mean  that  owl-like  spirits  are  conversing 
with  him”.  Judging  from  the  description  a  direct  dialogue  would  seem  to 
take  place  between  the  shaman  and  the  spirits  on  their  arrival.  The  spirits 
answer  the  shaman’s  questions,  tell  him  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  and 
ask  him  what  he  wants.  The  shaman  thus  has  a  dual  role:  he  presents  the 
spirits  and  at  the  same  time  the  shaman.  The  discussion  with  the  spirits 
(3H)  falls  into  two  separate  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  in  dialogue  form 
and  is  intended  to  inform  the  spirits  of  the  shamanizing  event  in  question. 

During  the  period  of  preliminary  contact  a  sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  spirits. 
The  debate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  actual  sickness  and  healing  measures 
takes  place  outside  and  differs  considerably  from  the  first  as  regards  the 
shaman’s  ecstatic  state.  In  a  great  frenzy  he  moves  wildly  and  imitates  the 
sounds  of  various  animals,  i.e.  presents  the  roles  of  various  spirits.  In  place 
of  the  term  debate  used  by  the  observer  the  act  could  be  called  more  the 
acquisition  of  information,  for  the  shaman  has  begun  to  manifest  the  roles 
of  the  spirit-helpers  so  completely.  During  the  following  act  the  shaman 
smokes,  runs  to  the  door  and  then  settles  down  by  the  fire.  This  may  be 
some  act  aimed  at  the  spirits,  for  it  is  at  the  door  that  the  shaman  meets 
them.  The  smoking  is  probably  part  of  the  feasting  of  the  spirits  mentioned 
in  the  next  act.  Now  the  shaman  is  manifesting  his  own  role  only.  At  the 
end  of  the  sequence  the  shaman  imparts  the  information  he  has  received 
to  the  onlookers  (3S).  The  importance  of  assuring  the  onlookers  is  also  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  following  forecasting  act  (3U),  by  means  of  which  the  shaman 
proves  he  has  been  successful  in  his  task. 

Meeting  with  the  sickness  demon  (4):  The  expelling 
the  demon  sequence  contains  features  that  really  do  indicate  that  the  Minusa 
Tatar  shaman  has  already  been  influenced  by  Christianity.  Towards  the 
start  of  the  sequence,  the  shaman  having  concentrated  for  a  moment  on 
collecting  his  powers  (4E)  and  the  assistant  having  made  the  sacrifice,  the 
shaman  enters  on  a  sort  of  blessing,  The  attention  is  caught  by  brrr  and  krrr 
sounds,  which  according  to  the  reporter  are  “shaman’s  language”.  Since 
such  sounds  are  a  feature  of  the  spirits  it  is  clear  that  the  shaman  is  assisted 
(cf.  thanksgiving  song)  in  his  acts  by  a  spirit-helper.  The  sounds  also  appear 
in  the  expelling  of  the  sickness  demon  act.  The  shaman,  who  has  possibly 
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been  christened,  has  succeeded  in  fusing  a  practice  and  god  of  a  new  doctrine 
in  his  act  of  healing  as  a  climatic  addition:  “The  Lord  confirms  my  words.” 
The  onlookers,  appearing  actively  for  the  first  time,  likewise  bless  the  patient. 
The  part  played  by  both  the  shaman’s  assistant  and  the  onlookers  remains 
in  the  background.  Not  once  during  the  seance  does  the  assistant  transfer 
to  the  shaman’s  role.  The  banishing  of  the  sickness  demon  takes  place  quietly, 
through  words,  and  does  not  constitute  a  battle  scene  acted  out  in  movement. 
This  feature,  possibly  a  consequence  of  Christianity,  is  striking  alongside 
the  other  motor  and  functional  behaviour  of  the  shaman.  The  scenes  in 
which  he  meets  the  spirit-helpers,  for  example,  are  highly  ecstatic.  These 
dance  acts  take  place  outside  the  yurt,  as  does  the  debate  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  healing  measures  towards  the  end  of  the  sequence  (4H).  Likewise 
the  thanksgiving  song  (4F)  is  presented  by  the  shaman  at  the  door  to  the 
yurt.  The  arrangement  stresses  the  oppositeness  of  this  world  (the  yurt) 
and  the  other  world  (the  area  outside  the  yurt)  and  the  activities  of  the 
shaman  as  mediator  between  these  two  worlds,  even  though  it  is  not  strictly 
logical.  At  the  end  of  this  sequence,  as  of  the  former  one,  the  direction  of 
the  shaman’s  role-taking  changes  and  he  informs  the  onlookers  of  the  success 
of  his  task  (4S). 

The  shaman’s  journey  (5):  The  journey  sequence  following 
the  banishing  of  the  demon  seems  a  cliche-like  addition.  Since  its  function 
is  the  fetching  of  a  drug,  and  it  is  said  that  the  longer  the  journey,  the  more 
likely  the  patient  is  to  be  healed,  it  is  most  probably  an  organic  part  of  Tatar 
shamanizing.  In  its  basic  structure  the  sequence  corresponds  to  those  dealt 
with  above:  at  the  start  the  shaman  calls  upon  his  spirit-helpers,  manifests 
their  roles  during  the  journey  act,  and  finally  turns  to  the  onlookers,  telling 
them  of  what  he  has  experienced.  The  journey  is  dangerous  and  difficult, 
more  dangerous  than  the  preceding  scenes  with  the  spirit-helpers  and  the 
sickness  demon.  Thus  the  shaman  prepares  himself  with  care,  selects  three 
young  girls6  and  boys  as  a  supporting  choir  as  he  again  actualizes  the  roles 
of  the  spirit-helpers  (cf.  cheeping)  and  concentrates  on  calling  to  mind  the 
other  world  (5E).  In  the  course  of  the  journey  act  the  shaman  is  thought 
to  travel  by  his  owl  or  raven-like  spirits,  but  the  spirit-helpers  ride  with  him 
on  horses,  isiki,  dedicated  to  them.  These  horses  are  also  depicted  on  the 
drum.  The  shaman  manifests  the  roles  of  his  companions  as  before;  the 
scene  is,  however,  presented  in  the  yurt,  so  that  the  performer  may,  by  altering 
his  position  in  relation  to  the  fire,  for  example,  illustrate  to  the  onlookers 
the  direction  in  the  other  world  in  which  he  is  travelling.  Through  his  move¬ 
ments  the  shaman  also  concentrates  on  describing  his  journey,  and  his  drum¬ 
ming  and  dancing  create  an  image  of  unbroken  riding.  From  the  comment 
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“When  his  movements  become  slower,  more  wary,  he  is  riding  through  the 
river”,  we  may  conclude  that  the  shaman’s  movements  constitute  a  symbolic 
language  at  least  partly  familiar  to  the  spectators.  The  clothing,  too,  adds 
to  the  effects  of  the  journey  act.  Lankenau  describes  the  dress  of  the  shaman 
Kuske  in  detail,  saying  that  attached  to  his  hat  were  the  wings  and  tail  of 
a  forest  owl,  and  also  that  the  wings  of  another  big  owl  were  fastened  to 
the  shoulders  of  his  half  caftan.  These  wings  fluttered  and  moved  as  the 
shaman  danced,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  imagine  him  sitting  on  a  flying  bird.8 
The  description  of  the  journey  ends  with  the  shaman’s  jumping  back  to 
earth  and  going  to  the  door  of  the  yurt  (5Q,).  The  shaman  now  turns  his 
attention  on  the  onlookers,  informing  them  of  what  he  has  found  out  in 
the  other  world.  It  is  interesting  that  in  speaking  of  his  journey  there  he 
lists  factual  geographical  points.  Most  often  the  reports  of  journeys  are  based 
purely  on  belief  tradition. 

Deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (6);  the 
termination  of  shamanizing  (8):  The  relinquishing  of  the 
role  of  shaman  and  the  sending  away  of  the  spirit-helpers  take  place  simultan¬ 
eously.  The  shaman  takes  his  leave  of  the  spirits,  and  as  he  disrobes  he  gradually 
sends  them  away.  The  taking  off  of  the  robes  and  trinkets  (and  thus  possibly 
also  the  deactualization  of  the  spirits)  takes  place  in  the  reverse  order  from 
that  in  which  they  were  put  on.  The  shaman’s  actions  (he  suddenly  throws 
his  robes  behind  him)  may  be  aimed  at  facilitating  the  deactualization  of 
the  spirits.  Finally  the  shaman  removes  the  spirits  by  washing  and  rinsing 
out  his  mouth  =  cleansing  himself.  The  smoking  of  his  robes  points  to  the 
same  purpose. 


29.  THE  INITIATION  OF  A  BURYAT  SHAMAN 

29.1.  Background.  According  to  the  1926  census  the  Buryats,  a  Mongolie¬ 
speaking  people  of  southern  Siberia,  numbered  200, 000. 1  Although  farming 
began  to  spread  among  the  eastern  Buryats  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century2, 
the  Buryats  were  for  the  most  part  pastoralists.  The  necessary  grazing  land 
was  nominally  owned  by  “ulus”,  although  among  the  eastern  Buryats  “the 
actual  landowners  were  the  richer  pastoralists,  the  noyons”3  as  early  as  the 
17th  century.  “The  word  ’ulus’  among  the  ancient  Mongols  meant  a  union 
of  clans  and  tribes  dependent  on  a  certain  khan,  noyon  or  taysha.  The  Buryats 
of  the  17th  century  also  used  the  word  to  mean  a  union  of  clans  or  tribes 
nomadizing  on  one  particular  area  under  the  power  of  a  chief  (’princeling’, 
noyon,  and  so  on).  The  documents  of  the  17th  century  often  called  the  ulus 
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by  the  name  of  its  leader.  The  bulk  of  the  Buryat  population  was  composed 
of  ’ulus  people’  who  nomadized  within  the  limits  of  their  own  ulus.  They 
had  a  small  number  of  stock  and  their  pastureland  was  smaller  and  poorer 
than  that  of  the  princelings.  The  latter,  being  the  ulus  chiefs,  were  also  major 
stock  owners.”4  Although  the  clan  was  a  major  factor  leading  to  the  birth 
of  the  ulus,  it  had  lost  its  significance  as  an  economic  factor  early  on:  the 
ulus  was  not  a  common  clan  land  to  which  each  member  had  equal  right. 
The  measures  introduced  by  the  Russian  government  further  increased  the 
power  of  the  Buryat  chiefs.  In  the  18th  century  “the  ’ulus  people’  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  various  forms  of  exploitation  by  the  Buryat  hierarchy.  An  extensive 
practice  was  to  hand  over  livestock  to  the  poorer  population  for  raising; 
the  working-off  of  loans,  a  number  of  tithes  in  favor  of  the  zaysan,  noyon 
or  shulenga  when  collecting  tribute,  retention  of  the  ’brokerage’  for  deliveries 
(of  wool,  cattle,  wood)  to  the  government  and  so  on  were  also  common.”5 
From  the  point  of  view  of  shamanism  this  meant  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  clan  shamanism.  The  circle  within  which  the  shaman  operated  was  a 
geographically  limited  unit.  A  similar  trend  towards  professional  regional 
shamanism  is  also  found  e.g.  among  Altaic-Turkic-related  peoples  who 
were  farmers  and  pastoralists  and  who  had  a  hierarchical  and  stratified 
community  system,  i.e.  among  whom  the  clan  had  lost  or  was  losing  its 
significance  as  a  social  unit.  S.  I.  Vaynshteyn,  for  example,  notes  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  drum  enlivening  ceremony  of  a  Tuva  shaman  that  in  former 
times  only  members  of  the  clan  could  attend  the  ceremony,  whereas  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  neighbours  from  round  about  could  also  attend 
in  addition  to  the  shaman’s  relatives.6  As  the  drum  enlivening  ceremony 
was  a  festive  occasion  at  which  the  candidate  was  publicly  acclaimed  as 
having  reached  the  status  of  full  shaman,  Vaynshteyn  is  undoubtedly  right 
when  he  observes  that  the  change  reflects  “the  evolution  of  shamanism  from 
a  clan  activity  to  a  profession  monopolized  by  a  few  persons.”7 

29.2.  The  initiatory  rites  and  the  status  of  shaman.  The  independent  status  of  sha¬ 
manism  and  the  relation  between  the  shaman  and  his  band  of  supporters,  the 
people  of  a  specific  area,  are  well  reflected  in  the  account  of  Buryat  shamanism 
published  by  Jorma  Partanen.8  The  position  of  shaman  appears  as  a  profession, 
the  gaining  of  which  was  strictly  controlled  and  which  required  repeated 
intiatory  rites  supervised  by  the  oldest  representatives  of  shamanism  over  a 
span  of  nine  years.  Following  the  last  initiatory  rites  the  young  shaman  rode 
round  his  area  with  the  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rite  to  “show  himself” : 

In  the  ninth  year,  in  the  manner  of  the  first  dinar,  trees  are  dressed  up  and 
called  the  fresh  dinar ;  a  sheep  and  a  goat  are  slaughtered  and  suspended 
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by  their  hind-quarters  from  a  long  and  tall  birch  tree  on  both  sides  of  Mother 
Tree,  bending  towards  the  dinar.  At  daybreak  many  saddled  horses  are  made 
ready;  the  oldest  of  the  Nine  puts  on  the  ’living  things’  he  possesses,  the  boge 
candidate  hangs  his  mirror  on  his  neck  and  takes  his  whip  and  his  sorbi; 
the  younger  Nine  take  their  drums  and  mount  their  horses;  with  them  the 
great  boge  and  those  boges,  idugans,  and  other  people  who  want  to  go  along, 
visit  on  horseback  the  yurts  of  the  neighbourhood  at  random.  When  they 
have  arrived  at  a  village,  they  go  three  times  round  it  on  horseback,  sha¬ 
manizing  all  the  time;  those  people  of  the  yurt  that  are  first  out-of-doors 
(to  receive  them),  come  to  them  offering  milk,  tea  and  spirits,  and  sprinkling 
them  with  these;  if  willing,  the  party  are  invited  to  come  indoors  to  drink 
tea  with  its  people,  whereupon  they  dismount.  When  they  have  entered  the 
yurt,  the  new  boge  shortly  produces  his  sorbi  and  his  whip,  and  saying:  “I 
did  make  life  enter  the  ongons ,”  he  leaps  around  and  swings-and-tramples. 
When  he  has  finished,  all  the  people  of  the  yurt  pay  homage  to  him.  When 
about  to  return,  those  of  the  yurt,  for  the  binding  of  the  new  boge’s  ’living 
things’,  respectfully  offer  him  previously  prepared  skins,  variously  bound 
up  (to  resemble)  snakes,  those  of  the  koriine,  the  squirrel,  the  yellow  weasel, 
and  the  hermin,  as  well  as  (pieces  of)  pulat  and  qadaks.  Towards  evening, 
having  returned  home,  the  whole  night  is  spent  in  shamanizing,  and  at  day¬ 
break,  in  the  same  manner,  they  go  to  other  yurts.  To  conclude:  when  he 
has  finished  this  going-round  that  resembles  begging,  he  disperses  the  cinar 
as  before,  and  after  that  no  dinar  will  be  made. 

Hereafter  the  new  boge  goes  here  and  there  among  the  people  saying: 
“I  have  become  a  boge,”  and  saying:  “In  sight  of  all,  I  relieve  people  of  their 
diseases  and  sufferings,”  he  is  ready  to  shamanize.”9 

We  see  that  despite  the  central  position  of  the  oldest  representatives  of 
shamanism  in  the  initiatory  rites  themselves,  every  young  shaman  had  to 
gain  the  recognition  of  his  supporters  in  the  form  of  concrete  gifts  and  give 
them  a  public  promise  as  to  his  future  task  as  helper. 

The  novice  to  be  initiated  was  given  instructions  which  he  promised  to 
follow : 

“When  a  poor  person  sends  for  you,  go  to  him  on  foot,  do  not  demand 
much  of  him  in  return  for  your  trouble;  take  what  you  are  given.  You  must 
always  care  for  the  poor,  help  them  and  pray  to  the  gods  to  protect  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  evil  spirits.  When  a  rich  person  sends  for  you, 
go  to  him  on  an  ox,  do  not  demand  much  of  him  either  in  return.  If  a  rich 
and  a  poor  man  send  for  you  at  the  same  time,  go  to  the  poor  man  first, 
then  the  rich  man.”10 


Although  these  instructions  are  ethical  in  content,  the  shaman  did  not 
act  without  reward.  After  healing  a  sick  man,  for  example,  “the  boge  takes 
off  the  things  that  have  been  hung  up  [in  sacrifice],  and  tea,  qadaks  (’shawl’), 
pulat  (a  piece  of  silk  cloth,  a  traditional  gift),  and  other  presents  will  be  given 
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him  separately.”11  The  primary  task  of  the  Buryat  shaman  —  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  promise  of  a  young  shaman  as  quoted  above  —  was  thus  healing 
the  sick  and  the  elimination  of  misfortunes  brought  on  by  the  evil  spirits, 
such  as  falling  off  in  the  cattle  or  game.12  Vital  parts  in  the  initiation  period 
of  the  Buryats  were  study  under  an  older  shaman13  and  the  ecstatic  initiation 
experienced  as  visions.  The  dead  ancestor  shamans,  the  “utcha”,  appear 
before  the  candidate,  teach  him,  destroy  his  former  ego  (the  body  of  the 
shaman  is  dissected,  his  flesh  is  boiled  in  a  pot)  and  give  birth  to  a  new  individ¬ 
ual  :  a  shaman.14  The  years  of  studying  as  a  novice  under  the  guidance  of 
older  shamans,  during  which  the  novice  became  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  hierarchical  system  of  the  deities15,  guaranteed  that  when  initiated  the 
Buryat  shaman  was  an  expert  on  religion  with  very  thorough  knowledge. 
It  is  thus  understandable  that  the  shaman’s  field  was  wider  than  that  of 
someone  merely  solving  crises.  The  shaman  was  called  upon  to  perform 
rites  guaranteeing  the  fertility  of  both  man  and  beast  and  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  region.16  As  Pater  Schmidt  points  out,  the  shamans  were  thus  “the 
real  bearers  of  the  religion  of  the  Buryats”.17  Among  other  things  the  shaman 
had  the  role  of  sacrificial  priest.18 

The  Buryats  knew  99  deities:  “As  for  the  objects  of  their  worship,  there 
are  said  to  exist  55  supreme  tegris  [another  form:  tengri;  divinity,  god]  in 
the  West,  44  in  the  East,  99  tegris  in  all;  of  these  55  (tegris)  of  the  West,  50 
are  to  be  worshipped  with  prayers,  and  five  with  sacrifices  .  .  .”19  The  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  supranormal  of  the  Central  Asian  pastoralists  with  their  divine 
hierarchies20  differ  considerably  from  the  beliefs  of  the  northern  peoples. 
This  is  interesting  in  that  it  seems  to  coincide  with  the  differences  appearing 
on  a  community  basis. 


D.  COMPARISON  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


30.  THE  STATUS  OF  SHAMAN  AND  ATTAINING  IT 

30. 1 .  The  status  and  tasks  of  the  shaman  in  the  community.  The  first  and  most 
striking  feature  that  arises  on  examining  the  shamanic  phenomena  occurring 
among  the  various  ethnic  groups  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  is  the  diversity 
appearing  at  every  level  of  the  tradition.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  aware  of, 
especially  since  in  stressing  uniform  practices  most  general  accounts  of  sha¬ 
manism  create  an  illusion  of  a  homogenous  complex  of  phenomena.  In  ana¬ 
lyzing  Tofa  (Karagasy)  shamanism  Vilmos  Dioszegi  in  a  notable  manner 
pointed  out  the  variation  in  tradition  to  be  found  among  just  one  ethnic 
group.  Interviewing  twenty-one  former  Tofa  shamans  showed  that  besides 
individual  differences  they  differed  in  clan,  in  nature  (white  and  black 
shaman),  and  in  degree  of  power  and  proficiency  (small  or  minor,  middle 
or  intermediate  and  big  and  powerful  shaman).1  So  the  shamans  of  the  Tofa 
—  among  whom  the  shaman  held  a  professional  status  along  with  highly- 
developed  traditional  features  —  were  of  varying  degree  as  regards  their 
prestige  and  influence.  If  we  extend  the  examination  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  Siberian  region,  the  dispersion  is  naturally  even  greater,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  do  not  concern  merely  the  concrete  manifestations  of  the  tradition 
but  the  whole  significance  and  position  of  shamanism  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Although  the  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy  and  his  mode  of  operation  are 
basically  uniform  throughout  Siberia,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  uniform 
model  for  shamanism  as  an  institution.  The  status  and  duties  of  the  shaman 
in  his  community  constitute  the  foundation  for  the  entire  phenomenon. 
Attempts  to  analyse  the  multi-dimensional  picture  of  the  duties  of  the  shaman 
and  the  nature  of  his  activities  have  often  sprung  up  on  the  basis  of  popular 
terms  referring  to  the  shaman.  Dioszegi’s  analysis  of  the  differences  between 
Tofa  shamans  brings  out  the  two  most  common  ways  of  classification:  the 
division  of  shamans  into  “black”  and  “white”2,  and  the  noting  of  their  im¬ 
portance3.  In  trying  to  outline  the  position  of  the  shaman  in  the  community 
these  categorizations  appear  to  be  useful  tools.  Closer  examination  of  the 
grounds  for  classification,  however,  shows  that  they  do  not  provide  an  answer 
to  the  most  fundamental  issues  concerning  the  status  and  role  of  the  shaman. 
The  vital  point  in  dividing  shamans  into  black  and  white  —  such  as  dif¬ 
ferences  evident  in  the  colours  of  the  dress  or  the  requisites  —  is  that  the 
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shaman  has  a  relationship  with  only  one  specific  sector  of  the  spirit  world. 
The  division  is  thus  based  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  shaman’s  supranormal 
counter-roles.  The  question  of  big  and  small  shamans,  i.e.  the  inner  cate¬ 
gories  of  shamanism,  is  also  very  simple.  Dispersion  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
caused  by  the  personal  abilities  of  the  shaman,  such  as  his  psychophysical 
readiness  for  ecstatic  experiences  and  his  skill  at  influencing  those  around 
him  by  suggestion4,  and  his  practising  of  the  position  of  shaman  when  those 
going  through  the  novice  stage  are  still  ’small’  shamans.5  In  deciding  on 
the  significance  of  shamanism  and  the  status  of  the  shaman  in  his  community 
the  orders  of  importance  of  shamans,  i.e.  their  abilities  or  the  scale  of  their 
supranormal  counter-roles,  which  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  shaman’s 
working  procedure,  are  insufficient  as  a  basis.  When  examining  the  status 
and  tasks  of  the  shaman  in  his  community  we  can  make  a  relevant  analysis 
only  when  we  can  see  the  manifestations  of  shamanism  as  part  of  the  overall 
development  of  the  culture  of  the  ethnic  group  in  question.  The  question 
is  whom  —  what  sort  of  group  —  was  the  shaman  serving  and  what  was 
his  relation  to  the  said  group,  i.e.  what  sort  of  rights  and  obligations  did  he 
have  towards  the  group  and  its  members.  Set  against  communities  of  differing 
social  and  economic  conditions  the  functions  of  the  shaman  differed.  The 
small  ethnic  groups  in  the  north,  living  off  fishing  and  hunting,  have  provided 
shamanism  with  a  base  for  growth  very  different  from  e.g.  the  agrarian 
cultures  of  the  firmly-rooted  village  communities  of  Central  Asia.  As  the 
older  descriptive  material  in  particular  is  difficult  to  place  in  its  historical- 
geographical  frame,  an  overall  examination  of  the  shamanic  phenomena  in 
relation  to  their  socio-economic  and  ecological  setting  is  no  easy  matter. 
At  the  time  the  material  was  collected  the  tribal  communities,  dispersed 
over  wide  areas,  were  often  highly  differentiated  socially,  economically  and 
also  culturally.  Take  as  an  example  the  splitting  of  the  Chukchi  and  the 
Koryaks  into  groups  living  on  the  tundra  and  on  the  coast  and  with  greatly 
differing  economies  and  thus  cultures. 

The  groups  that  constituted  the  reason  for  the  shaman’s  activities,  i.e. 
with  and  for  whom  he  functioned,  varied  both  in  composition  and  in  size. 
In  addition  to  those  working  for  the  good  of  a  small  circle  of  relatives  or 
neighbours,  there  were  clan  shamans,  shamans  operating  within  a  larger 
but  clearly  defined  regional  community,  and  professional  shamans  to  whom 
anyone  might  turn  for  a  suitable  payment.  The  extent  to  which  a  shaman 
was  tied  to  a  specific  group  likewise  varied  in  intensity.  The  shaman  of  a 
clan  was  in  this  respect  differently  placed  from  a  professional  shaman  able 
to  select  his  clients  freely.  It  is  precisely  the  clan  system  that  provides  the 
guiding  line  in  examining  the  position  of  the  shaman  in  the  community. 
As  clan  systems  d.sintegrated  and  their  economic  importance  diminished, 
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so  did  the  community  ties  or  status  of  the  shaman.  Although,  due  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  material,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
position  of  the  shaman  covering  the  whole  of  Siberia,  I  shall  here  try  to 
outline  the  significance  of  shamanism  to  the  community  and  certain  basic 
variations  of  the  shaman’s  position.  I  am  here  forced  to  make  this  outline 
general,  but  it  is  important  in  the  sense  that  on  this  basis  the  variations  in 
the  entire  shamanic  tradition,  the  shaman’s  tasks,  ritual  set-ups  and  requisites 
and  in  particular  the  forms  of  initiation  become  understandable.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  spreading  of  a  tradition  and  the  assimilation  of  loans 
also  require  suitable  conditions. 

a)  The  clan  shaman:  A  form  of  shamanism  that  could  be  called 
clan  shamanism  used  to  exist  among  the  Yukagirs,  the  Evenks,  the  people 
of  the  Amur,  certain  Altaic  peoples  and  e.g.  the  Sel’kup  Samoyeds.  The 
shaman’s  group  of  supporters,  his  clients,  were  the  clan  and  its  members, 
and  representatives  of  the  clan  also  supervised  the  selection  of  the  future 
shaman  and  controlled  his  training  for  his  task.  Thus  the  Yukagir  shaman 
was  regarded  primarily  as  the  protector  of  the  clan  and  its  link  with  the 
spirit  world.  The  status  of  shaman  in  the  Yukagir  community  was  held  in 
high  esteem:  the  shaman  was  one  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  clan  and  was  the 
second  most  influential  member  of  the  clan,  after  the  leader  proper,  who 
was  called  the  “old  man”.  The  extent  to  which  shamanism  was  bound  to 
the  clan  system  is  also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  every  Yukagir  clan  believed 
it  was  descended  from  a  shaman,  that  the  shaman  had  to  be  of  one  blood 
with  the  original  group  of  the  clan,  and  also  the  fact  that  cult  objects  were 
made  from  the  bodies  of  dead  shamans,  which  were  worshiped  as  the  guardian 
deit’es  of  the  clan.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  shaman  to  protect  the  clan  against 
any  misfortunes  and  to  act  as.  the  intermediary  between  the  dead  and  the 
living  members  of  the  clan.  In  practice  this  meant  healing  the  sick,  guaran¬ 
teeing  success  in  hunting  and  other  sources  of  livelihood,  and  predicting  the 
success  of  undertakings  both  by  individual  members  of  the  clan  and  the  clan 
as  a  whole,  e.g.  journeys  and  wars.  As  it  was  believed  that  dead  members 
of  the  clan  sent  the  souls  of  children  to  be  born  to  their  relations  on  earth 
the  shaman,  with  his  ability -to  communicate  with  the  dead,  could  also  help 
in  cases  of  childlessness. 

Among  the  Evenks  of  the  Podkamennaya  Tunguska  a  quite  special  belief 
complex  grew  up  to  maintain  the  social  status  of  the  clan  shaman.  The  clan 
shaman  placed  guardian  spirits  round  the  clan  lands  much  in  the  manner 
of  a  fence.  This  fence,  the  clan  maryya,  prevented  evil  spirits  sent  by  the 
shamans  of  enemy  clans  from  entering  the  area.  As  the  protector  of  its  lands 
and  inhabitants  the  shaman  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  clan,  and  this 
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was  evident  in  e.g.  the  concrete  privileges  he  enjoyed :  the  shaman  took  part 
at  clan  meetings  as  one  of  its  leaders,  the  shaman  had  to  be  treated  with 
special  respect,  he  was  given  the  best  hunting  lands,  and  so  on.  The  death 
of  the  clan  shaman  meant  an  acute  crisis;  at  the  same  time  the  marylya  fence 
he  had  erected  was  destroyed.  To  safeguard  the  life  of  the  clan  a  new  shaman 
had  to  be  appointed  immediately  and  a  new',  protective  marylya  fence  erected. 

The  other  belief  complex  maintaining  and  reinforcing  the  clan  shamanism 
of  the  Evenks  was  the  idea  of  the  mythical  shamanistic  clan  river.6  According 
to  Evenk  belief  every  clan  had  its  own  special  river-road,  which  in  a  certain 
way  in  fact  comprised  the  independent  clan  world:  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river  were  the  clan’s  immortal  souls,  in  a  large  tent,  on  the  middle 
reaches  the  taiga  with  its  inhabitants,  and  on  the  lower  reaches  the  great 
camp  of  the  dead,  headed  by  an  old  woman,  the  mistress.  It  was  along  the 
clan’s  river-road  that  the  shaman  maintained  contact  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  members  of  the  clan.  On  the  death  of  a  clan  member  the  shaman 
bore  his  corporeal  soul  along  the  river  to  the  camp  of  the  dead  clansmen. 
At  the  same  time  the  dead  man’s  shadow-soul  turned  into  a  new  form,  and 
travelled  along  the  clan  river  to  the  tent  of  the  souls,  from  which  it  returned 
after  a  time  to  earth,  giving  life  to  an  unborn  child.  The  rivers  of  different 
clans  lay  side  by  side  so  that  their  mouths  in  the  underworld  were  connected 
to  one  another.  To  prevent  hostile  spirits  from  passing  from  the  underw'orld 
up  the  clan  river  to  the  abode  of  the  living  the  shaman  placed  numerous 
gates  of  watchmen-spirits  at  strategic  points.  The  clan  shaman  further  guarded 
the  store  of  clan  souls  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  by  means  of  watchmen- 
spirits. 

In  the  light  of  this  belief  complex  the  Evenk  clan  shaman  was  not  only  a 
maintainer  of  the  clan’s  welfare  —  he  was  personally  responsible  for  the 
life  of  the  clan.  In  addition  to  this  function  and  to  acting  as  psychopomp 
the  duties  of  the  Evenk  shaman  included  healing  the  sick,  forecasting,  and 
safeguarding  hunting  and  reindeer  breeding.  This  same  functional  sector 
was  also  characteristic  of  Nanay  and  Orochi  shamans.  As  was  seen  from  the 
above  categories  of  Nanay  shamans,  not  all  shamans  were  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  most  demanding  tasks.  Only  shamanizers  w'ho  had  proved  themselves 
able  and  competent  were  granted  the  responsible  position  of  clan  shaman. 

The  clan  shaman  acted  only  on  behalf  of  members  of  his  own  clan,  which 
is  why  the  Evenks  called  shamans  acting  on  professional  grounds  and  also 
taking  clients  from  other  clans,  a  form  which  became  common  around  the 
turn  ol  the  century,  “false”  shamans.  Although  these  “false”  shamans  did 
heal  the  sick  and  make  forecasts,  they  never  took  part  in  the  rites  connected 
with  the  clan’s  source  of  livelihood.  Thus  in  guaranteeing  success  in  hunting 
or  some  other  source  of  livelihood  for  the  clan  the  shaman  specifically  re- 
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presented  a  particular  economic  unit.  The  ethnic  groups  in  which  clan 
shamanism  lived  on  longest  for  the  main  part  relied  chiefly  on  hunting  or 
fishing  as  their  means  of  subsistance,  in  some  cases  also  reindeer  breeding  on 
a  small  scale.  Exanv nation  of  the  process  by  which  the  Siberian  clan  com¬ 
munities  disintegrated  shows  that  the  economic  foundation  for  the  clan’s 
coherence,  the  clan’s  common  lands  and  joint  economic  interests,  remained 
significant  for  longest  among  precisely  those  clans  relying  on  these  sources 
of  livelihood.  On  the  other  hand  e.g.  the  development  of  large-scale  reindeer 
breeding  in  the  northern  tundra  regions  rapidly  destroyed  the  clan’s  economic 
coherence.  Thus  we  can  say  that  areas  in  which  clan  shamanism  were  practised 
could  be  found  where  the  clan  longest  retained  at  least  some  of  its  economic 
significance.  Signs  of  clan  shamanism  are,  however,  also  found  among  ethnic 
units  whose  ancient  clan  structure  had  already  disintegrated.  Matters  of  belief 
in  these  cases  in  fact  remained  unchanged  longest,  in  addition  to  certain 
social  conventions  concerning  e.g.  relationship,  marriage. 

The  duties  of  the  clan  shaman  included  not  only  the  protection  of  individual 
members  of  the  clan,  but  above  all  the  maintaining  of  clan  coherence  and 
the  safeguarding  of  its  economic  interests,  such  as  protection  of  the  clan 
lands,  preventing  game  from  getting  lost,  also  the  continued  viability  of 
the  clan,  e.g.  through  contact  with  its  dead  ancestors. 

b)  Small  group  shaman:  Apart  from  clan  shamanism  the  northern 
ethnic  groups  living  off  hunting,  fishing  or  small-scale  reindeer  breeding 
had  a  sort  of  small  group  shamanism.  The  Nganasans,  for  example,  a  group 
small  in  number  maintaining  its  ancient  livelihood,  wild  deer  hunting,  along 
with  highly  archaic  religious  concepts  for  a  long  time  had  spread  so  far  over 
the  region  that  the  clan  bore  no  significance  as  a  regional  or  economic  unit. 
The  place  of  clans  based  on  blood-relationship  was  taken  by  neighbouring 
communities  made  up  of  families  representing  different  clans,  hunting  to¬ 
gether  or  jointly  tending  small  herds  of  reindeer.  Often  these  nomadic  units, 
where  necessary  migrating  with  the  game,  were  also  united  by  family  ties, 
though  this  was  not  essential.  Sometimes  each  of  these  small  nomadic  com¬ 
munities  had  its  own  shaman.  The  members  of  the  community  acted  as  the 
shaman’s  providers  and  his  clients.  Neighbours  and  relatives  acknowledged 
the  shaman  initiate,  witnessed  his  authority  —  as  we  know  from  e.g.  the 
notes  on  the  Nganasans  made  by  A.  A.  Popov  —  and  got  him  the  necessary 
shaman’s  attributes.  The  small  group  shaman  could  not  become  as  influential 
as  the  clan  shaman.  In  fact  the  small  group  shaman  comes  close  to  the  regional 
or  professional  shaman  in  the  sense  that  he  was  able  to  choose  his  clients 
more  freely.  It  was  not  essential  to  belong  to  the  same  clan  as  the  shaman 
in  order  to  turn  to  him  for  help.  The  fact  that  the  shaman  was  the  performer 
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of  the  rites  safeguarding  the  means  of  livelihood,  especially  hunting  and 
fishing,  speaks  for  the  fact  that  he  was  nevertheless  the  representative  of  a 
relatively  permanent  and  stable  collective.  The  shaman’s  band  of  supporters 
comprised  a  group  with  joint  economic  interests,  e.g.  one  engaging  in  joint 
hunting.  Attending  to  family  ties  was  not  one  of  the  central  tasks  of  the  shaman 
in  the  neighbour  community.  In  addition  to  guaranteeing  a  constant  supply 
of  game  the  Nganasan  shaman  also  healed  the  sick  and  helped  with  difficult 
births. 

c)  Independent  professional  shaman:  The  socio-economic 
position  of  the  small  Paleoasian  peoples,  such  as  the  Chukchi  and  the  Koryaks, 
was  unusual  in  the  sense  that  from  the  18th  century  onwards  marked  social 
and  property  divergence  as  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of  large- 
scale  reindeer  breeding  and  trade  became  grafted  onto  extremely  old  forms 
of  family  and  religious  life.  No  signs  of  a  patriarchal  clan  system  or  anything 
like  it  have  been  found  among  the  Chukchi,  and  some  researchers  have 
assumed  that  they  did  not  have  a  developed  clan  system  at  all.  The  most 
important  social  unit  was  the  camp  or  village  made  up  of  a  few  families, 
often  fighting  for  a  common  livelihood.  For  example,  the  baydar  party  of 
the  Coastal  Chukchi,  jointly  hunting  sea  animals,  was  originally  a  unit  made 
up  of  related  families,  but  later  also  of  neighbours.  The  villages,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  well  comprise  members  from  several  baydar  parties.  In  the  area 
where  large-scale  reindeer  breeding  was  practised  it  was  a  different  matter: 
the  poor  families  tended  the  herds  of  their  masters.  A  special  form  of  religious 
life  found  among  the  Paleoasian  peoples  was  family  shamanism.  This  meant 
that  the  big  annual  festivals  connected  with  the  local  source  of  livelihood 
were  celebrated  within  the  working  units  made  up  of  one  or  several  related 
families.  The  performer  of  the  rites  was  then  a  member  of  the  family,  often 
some  older  woman.  Every  Chukchi  family  had  a  drum,  and  as  part  of  the 
festivities  each  member  of  the  family  would  take  the  drum  in  turn,  and  in 
other  ways  imitate  the  actions  of  the  shaman.  Games  such  as  these,  taking 
place  outside  during  the  day,  cannot  be  compared  with  shamanizing  proper, 
which  always  took  place  by  night  in  the  innermost  section  of  the  living  tent. 
One  characteristic  of  the  shamans  was  their  ability  to  command  the  spirits, 
and  they  were  in  fact  called  “those  with  spirits”.  Family  shamanism  and  the 
central  part  played  by  the  family  in  religious  life  meant  that  a  shaman  proper 
was  not  needed  to  perform  the  annual  rites  connected  with  reindeer  breeding, 
hunting  or  fishing.  The  shaman  did  not  have  a  distinct  band  of  supporters 
determined  by  common  economic  interests  or  relationship.  Instead  of  the 
representative  of  some  specific  group  we  find  more  of  a  professional  shaman 
operating  in  a  given  area  and  free  to  choose  his  clients  —  a  sort  of  “private 
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enterprise  ’  shaman.  For  the  poor  in  particular  shamanizing  was  one  way 
of  earning  extra  money  and  influence;  rich  families  in  turn  thought  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  family’s  welfare  it  was  advisable  to  possess  a  member  capable  of 
communicating  with  the  spirits.  The  reason  wh^  northern  regional  shamans 
can  be  called  “private  enterprise”  men  is  that  they  were  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent,  competing  as  it  were  with  one  another.  Although  it  was  a  question 
of  a  clearly  professional  activity,  shamanism  as  an  institution  was  not  very 
highly  developed.  Whether  a  shaman  was  elected  into  the  profession  depended 
primarily  on  the  approval  of  his  clients,  not  of  older  shamans.  For  example, 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  ritual  becoming  of  a  shaman  or  official  ceremony 
among  the  Chukchi.  Under  the  situation  the  important  criterion  was  the 
skill  of  each  individual  shaman,  his  ability  to  arouse  wonder  and  respect 
in  his  fellow  men.  The  Chukchi  shamans  were  in  fact  masters  at  performing 
tricks;  they  also  practised  a  very  special  manner  of  manifesting  spirit  roles, 
ventriloquism,  by  which  the  shaman  brought  before  his  audience  e.g.  the 
illusion  of  a  dramatic  argument  between  the  spirits.  The  ritual  poverty  of 
the  actual  becoming  of  a  shaman  partly  links  up  with  the  small  number 
or  absence  of  shaman’s  attributes.  Not  often  did  the  Chukchi  shaman  have 
a  shaman’s  dress  proper;  if  necessary  a  man  shaman  might,  for  example, 
dress  in  women’s  clothes.  One  notable  feature  of  Paleoasian  shamanism 
was  the  appearance  of  the  transvestite  shaman,  which  Mircea  Eliade,  among 
others,  regards  as  a  feature  handed  down  from  the  matriarchal  era.  Like 
the  tricks  and  ventriloquism,  the  phenomenon  may,  however,  be  explainable 
as  an  indicator  of  the  unusualness  of  the  shaman  and  his  mysterious  supra- 
normal  powers.  In  this  case  the  change  of  sex  could  be  interpreted  as  a  con¬ 
crete  manifestation  of  the  becoming  of  shaman. 

As  Chukchi  and  Koryak  shamans  had  no  band  of  supporters  determined 
on  the  basis  of  relationship  or  common  economic  interests,  their  chief  duties 
remained  the  solving  and  forecasting  of  personal  crises  thought  to  be  caused 
by  the  spirits.  They  healed  the  sick,  for  example,  predicted  the  future  and 
gave  advice  on  matters  concerning  the  supranormal.  The  status  of  the  shaman 
in  the  community  depended  mainly  on  his  personal  skills,  and  the  resolver 
of  incidental  crises  could  not  expect  to  gain  the  stable  and  influential  status 
of  clan  shaman. 

Among  the  Nentsy  Samoyeds  in  Northwest  Siberia  the  development  of 
large-scale  reindeer  breeding,  early  contact  with  the  Russians  and  the  growth 
in  the  importance  of  trade  brought  about  a  socio-economic  situation  remi¬ 
niscent  to  some  extent  of  Paleoasian  conditions.  With  the  disintegration  of 
the  clan  system  and  the  stratification  of  the  community  shamanism  appeared 
to  develop  specifically  in  a  professional  direction. 
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d)  Territorial  professional  shaman:  One  feature  of  the 
shamanism  of  the  peoples  of  southern  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  is  the  richness 
of  the  tradition,  evident  in  the  material  requisites  just  as  much  as  in  the 
religious  world.  Reasons  have  been  sought  for  the  evolution  of  what  have 
been  called  the  most  highly  developed  forms  of  shamanism  in  e.g.  loans 
from  the  high  religions  of  the  south.  True,  the  shamanic  systems  of,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Mongols  and  the  Buryats,  do  display  the  clear  influence  of  Lamaism. 
On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  although  individual  traditional  features, 
such  as  the  shaman’s  dress,  drum,  concepts  of  the  spirits  or  the  cosmos,  vary 
greatly  and  are  derived  from  different  traditional  strata  or  different  areas 
of  tradition,  the  shamanic  systems  of  some  of  the  peoples  of  southern  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia  do  have  certain  ’’structural”  uniformities  that  cannot  be 
explained  by  loans.  The  decisive  factor  is  the  position  and  significance  of 
the  shaman  in  the  community  and  with  it  the  forming  of  the  overall  functions 
of  shamanism.  For  example,  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  young  shaman,  super¬ 
vised  by  the  representatives  of  shamanism  and  not  found  among  northern 
peoples,  are  in  principle  highly  similar  among,  say,  the  Yakuts  and  the 
Buryats,  though  the  traditional  content  may  vary.  As  regards  the  southern, 
“developed”  brand  of  shamanism,  we  may  say  that  it  is  highly  institutionalized, 
it  is  a  profession  strictly  controlled  by  a  “professional  body”.  The  unit  within 
which  the  shaman  operates  is  not  the  clan  but  rather  a  regional  entity,  often 
a  village  (though  clan  relationships  also  influence  to  some  extent).  The 
biggest  difference  compared  with  clan  shamanism  is  that  in  a  way  this  form 
of  shamanism  has  become  independent,  the  close  link  with  the  clan  has 
vanished  in  the  sense  that  representatives  of  the  clan  do  not,  for  example, 
dominate  over  the  future  novice  or  watch  over  his  training.  The  inner  control 
of  shamanism  is  marked  in  the  training  of  the  novice  and  the  initiatory  rites. 

The  forming  of  shamanism  into  an  institution  with  uniform  “professional” 
features  in  these  areas  is  explained  when  we  note  that  these  people  differed 
from  those  in  the  north  in  their  means  of  livelihood,  economy  and  social 
structure.  The  Yakuts,  Buryats,  Tuvans,  Yenisey  Kirgiz,  southern  Altays, 
including  the  Teleuts,  as  well  as  the  horse-breeding  Evenks  of  the  Trans- 
baykal  were  breeders  characterized,  according  to  Levin-Potapov,  by  a  patri¬ 
archal  feudalism.'  To  some  extent  the  people  in  question  had  also  gone  over 
to  farming,  and  their  settlements  were  largely  permanent.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  point  is  that  the  hierarchical  community  structure  constituted  a 
different  basis  for  the  growth  of  shamanism  from  the  small  units  based  on 
relationship. 

The  professional  shaman  type  of  the  south  is  represented  in  its  purest 
form  by  the  boge  or  idugan  of  the  Buryats.  Becoming  a  shaman  meant  years 
of  study,  even  as  many  as  nine  years,  under  older  shamans.  During  his  term 
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as  novice  the  initiate  underwent  several  dedication  ceremonies  attended 
not  only  by  the  shaman’s  relations  but  also  above  all  many  of  the  older  re¬ 
presentatives,  men  and  women  shamans,  of  the  professional  body.  The  initiate 
had  to  become  familiar  with  e.g.  the  extensive  hierarchy  of  the  Buryat  deities, 
which  meant  that  he  gradually  became  an  expert  in  religion  with  very  sound 
knowledge.  The  field  covered  by  the  Buryat  shaman  was  in  fact  large.  In 
addition  to  preventing  illness  and  other  misfortunes  caused  by  evil  spirits, 
he  performed  rites  furthering  the  fertility  of  people  and  animals  and  other 
aspects  of  the  welfare  of  the  region,  often  in  the  form  of  a  sacrificial  ceremony.8 
The  appearance  of  the  shaman  in  the  role  of  sacrificial  priest  is  also  found 
among  the  Altaic  Turks. 

30.2.  The  initiation  process.  The  basic  features  of  the  initiation  process  leading 
to  the  status  of  shaman,  which  are  the  same  throughout  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia,  are  determined  by  the  fundamental  conditions  for  acting  as  shaman. 
These  conditions  are  (a)  ecstatic  skill,  (b)  a  knowledge  of  the  supranormal 
world  and  the  ability  to  communicate  at  will  with  any  of  its  representatives, 
and  (c)  the  banding  together  of  a  trusting  group  of  supportets  and  the  gaining 
of  the  recognition  of  this  group.  It  is  only  this  last  factor  that  distinguishes 
the  shaman  from  individual  ecstatics  and  seers.  The  variations,  which  may 
even  be  considerable,  in  the  initiation  process  in  turn  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  shaman’s  position  in  the  community.  As  has  been  said  before,  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  shaman,  likewise  the  esteem  held  for  his  position, 
vary  in  communities  with  different  social  structures  and  economies.  It  is 
natural  that  the  respected  and  stable  status  of  the  clan  shaman  calls  for  a 
different  sort  of  public  initiation  from  that  of  the  professional  shaman  with 
clients  here  and  there.  Although  the  basic  elements  of  the  shamanic  initiation 
are  the  same,  other  features,  such  as  a)  the  length  of  the  period  as  novice, 
b)  the  nature  and  amount  of  tradition  to  be  internalized,  c)  the  passing  on 
of  the  tradition  or  guiding  the  novice,  d)  the  nature  and  amount  of  ritual 
activity  and  e)  the  control  of  the  skill  of  the  initiate,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  form  of  shamanism  in  question. 

The  shamanic  initiation  is  usually  a  long  period  of  preparation  that  may 
even  take  years.  There  are  stories  of  sudden,  exceptional  cases,  but  there 
are  two  vital  factors  to  becoining  a  shaman :  a  meeting  with  the  supranormal 
while  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  from  which  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  person 
concerned  is  capable  of  mediating  between  this  and  the  other  world,  and 
the  gaining  of  the  approval  of  his  future  supporters.  Examination  of  the 
initiation  of  the  Samoyed  shaman  showed  that  the  novice  gradually  ap¬ 
proaches  the  status  of  full  shaman  step  by  step.  The  becoming  of  a  shaman 
constituted  something  of  a  status  succession  in  which  the  transitions  took 
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the  form  of  either  the  shaman's  inner  experiences  or  of  public  rites.  In  the 
small  group  shaman  areas,  especially  the  clan  shamanism  regions,  and  the 
southern  areas  with  their  professional  shamanism,  the  event  of  becoming 
a  shaman  was  as  a  rule  a  complicated  process  marked  by  various  novice 
stages  and  a  gradual  increase  in  skill  and  the  shaman's  attributes  that  were 
proof  of  this  skill.  The  number  and  duration  of  the  novice  stages  were  like¬ 
wise  proportionate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  shaman's  status. 

The  literature  on  shamanism  contains  frequent  mentions  of  the  preliminary 
signs  indicating  that  a  girl  cr  boy  might  be  a  potential  shaman  candidate. 
Nervous  sensitivity,  illness,  a  tendency  towards  private  meditation  and  in 
particular  visions  and  auditions  interpreted  as  the  visitations  of  spirits  proved 
that  the  person  in  question  had  the  qualities  necessary  in  a  shaman.  Very 
often  these  signs  became  apparent  at  adolescence,  but  a  major  crisis,  such 
as  illness,  in  adults  could  also  lead  to  shamanizing.  An  exception  are  the 
beliefs  surrounding  the  amnion  found  in  Western  Siberia  among  e.g.  the 
Nentsy,  according  to  which  it  was  possible  even  at  birth  to  say  that  a  baby 
would  develop  into  a  shaman.9  Corresponding  beliefs  on  the  becoming  of 
a  witch  or  a  sorcerer  are  extensive  even  outside  the  shamanic  area.10  Further, 
in  the  area  of  clan  shamanism,  among  the  Evenks,  where  the  becoming  of 
a  shaman  was  controlled  by  the  clan,  the  clan  shaman  or  clan  elders  might 
elect  the  future  shaman  for  training  even  as  a  child.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
selection  was  guided  by  the  nervous  state,  behaviour  and  keen  attention 
of  the  candidate. 

According  to  the  shamanic  tradition  visions,  auditions  and  other  such 
preliminary  signs  indicated  that  the  spirits  required  the  person  experiencing 
them  “in  their  service”.  The  illness,  meditation,  withdrawal  to  the  wilderness, 
etc.  of  the  separation  stage  in  fact  often  meant  a  physical  isolation  from  the 
normal  life  of  the  community.  The  separation  stage  might  well  be  long; 
for  in  the  autobiographical  accounts  of  their  initiation  period  many  shamans 
recalled  how  they  fought  to  the  last  against  the  call  of  the  spirits.  The  work 
of  the  shaman  was  regarded  as  difficult  and  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand 
clan  shamanism  in  particular,  and  the  territorial  professional  shamanism 
of  the  south  displayed  a  clear  tendency  towards  the  handing  down  of  the 
position  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another.  Anisimov,  among  others, 
observed  that  among  the  Podkamennaya  Evenks  clear  efforts  were  made  to 
keep  the  shaman  within  the  family.  Alongside  the  inheritance  of  the  shaman's 
"gift  ’  the  Evenks  did,  however,  also  recognise  shamanism  as  a  vocation, 
and  Anisimov  assumes  that  hereditary  shamanism  developed  as  a  late  feature 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  keep  the  influential  position  and  privileges  of  the 
clan  shaman  within  a  particular  family.11  In  this  respect  we  find  an  interesting 
point  for  comparison  in  Dioszegi's  observations  among  the  Tofas  on  shamans 
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and  marriages  between  diamans,  which  really  did  assure  that  the  post  remained 
within  the  family.12 

Hereditary  shamanism  has  often  been  interpreted  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  genetic  inheritance  of  the  rare  psychophysical  make-up  needed  to 
command  the  technique  of  ecstasy.  It  is  true  that  the  basis  for  being  elected 
a  shaman  is  always  the  ability  to  undergo  ecstatic  experiences  and  that  an 
inherited  psychophysical  sensitivity  and  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  work 
of  a  shaman  and  internalize  the  necessary  knowledge  even  as  a  child  provided 
the  members  of  a  shaman  family  with  greater  scope  for  the  task  than  in  normal 
families.  There  are,  however,  a  couple  of  weighty  arguments  that  set  us 
seeking  for  the  grounds  for  the  inheritance  of  shamanism  within  a  family 
elsewhere:  1)  inheritance  is  not  a  typical  feature  of  all  shamanic  practices 
in  Siberia,  and  2)  as  was  pointed  out  before13,  even  a  person  of  normal  psycho¬ 
physical  make-up  can,  through  the  shamanic  technique  of  ecstasy,  aspire 
towards  an  altered  state  of  consciousness.  The  belief  complex  typical  of  each 
brand  of  shamanism  played  a  vital  role  in  maintaining  practices  observing 
both  hereditary  and  free,  vocation-like  selection.  One  aspect  they  all  have 
in  common  is  that  the  shaman  was  regarded  as  being  elected  by  the  spirits. 
The  concepts  of  what  these  spirits  were  like  and  how  the  future  shaman 
comes  up  against  them  in  turn  link  up  with  the  nature  of  the  shamanism 
in  question.  The  scale  of  the  shaman’s  supranormal  counter-roles  is  in  itself 
large;  the  actual  spirit-helpers  —  the  supranormal  beings  called  upon  by 
the  shaman  during  seances  and  through  which  he  contacts  the  other  world 
represent  only  a  small  part.  Also,  these  actual  spirit-helpers  are  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  —  though  they  may  sometimes  be  —  the  spirit  beings  from  whom 
the  novice  obtains  the  “gift”  cf  shamanizing.  The  supranormal  counter¬ 
roles  of  the  novice  stage,  the  spirits  who  select  the  novice,  teach  him,  ini'iate 
him  and  give  him  his  real  spirit-helpers  or  remain  his  helpers  during  his  life 
as  shaman,  may  represent  different  spirit  categories  in  one  and  the  same 
novice.  Examination  of  these  spirit  categories  in  turn  illustrates  the  con¬ 
nections  between  selection  as  shaman  and  in  particular  shaman  inheritance 
within  a  family. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Siberia  the  spirits  influencing  selection  as  shaman 
are  spirits  of  Nature.  Among  the  Paleoasian  peoples,  whose  shaman  I  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  independent  professional  shaman,  shamanism  as  an  institution 
had  not  developed  a  very  great  richness  of  form.  The  mysteries  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  and  transition  stages  were  emphasized  in  the  process  of  becoming  a 
shaman,  whereas  the  ritual  proclamation  of  status  belonging  to  the  incor¬ 
poration  stage  was  missing  almost  completely.  A  very  typical  tale  is  that  of 
another  Koryak  shaman  met  by  Jochelson,  according  to  whom  the  spirits 
of  the  wolf,  the  raven,  the  bear,  the  sea-gull  and  the  plover  appeared  before 
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him  in  the  wilderness  —  sometimes  in  human  form,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  an  animal,  and  commanded  him  to  submit  to  being  a  shaman.  Had  he 
failed  to  begin  shamanizing,  he  would  have  met  destruction.14  Bogoras  points 
out  that  with  the  Chukchi  the  shamanistic  call  is  also  manifest  by  various 
omens  ,  such  as  meeting  a  certain  animal,  finding  a  stone  or  a  shell  of  peculiar 
form,  and  so  on.  These  objects  are  not  necessarily  special  in  themselves, 
but  they  become  significant  when  the  novice  recognises  them  in  a  mystic 
way.15  Although  a  strange  event,  sudden  danger  or  some  other  crisis  could 
lead  to  shamanship,  the  most  common  way  was  the  appearance  of  spirits 
during  long  periods  of  illness  and  sleep.  In  addition  to  those  of  zoomorphic 
from  the  shamanic  spirits  could  be  inanimate  objects,  stones,  even  household 
utensils.  It  is  of  note  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  supranormal  counter¬ 
roles  connected  especially  with  the  novice  stage  among  the  Paleoasians. 
The  spirits  demanding  the  services  of  the  future  shaman  remain  his  spirit- 
helpers.  The  same  also  applies  to  the  Eskimos:  the  animals  that  torture 
the  future  shaman  during  his  period  as  a  novice  become  his  spirit-helpers.16 

Spirits  of  Nature  are  also  regarded  as  controlling  the  process  of  being 
selected  as  a  shaman  among  the  Ngarasan  shamanism  described  as  small 
group  shamanism.  The  experiences  of  the  shaman  interviewed  by  Popov 
display  an  infinite  richness  of  detail  in  the  visions  connected  with  becoming 
a  shaman.  The  spirits  influencing  the  process  of  becoming  a  shaman  in  fact 
represent  more  than  one  category  of  the  supranormal.  Dyukhadin  becomes 
a  shaman  at  the  command  of  the  Lords  of  the  Water,  the  Lady  of  the  Water 
suckles  him,  and  her  husband,  the  Lord  of  the  Underworld,  gives  him  two 
guiding  spirits,  an  ermine  and  a  mouse,  which  act  as  the  novice’s  teacher 
and  guide  in  the  other  world.  The  shaman  is  initiated  by  quite  separate 
spirits,  smith  spirits,  who  dissect  the  novice’s  body  and  forge  it  on  their  anvil. 
The  novice  does  not  get  his  proper  spirit-helpers  until  he  has  experienced 
his  ecstatic  initiation.17  Similarly  Dyaruoskin’s  guiding  spirit  during  his 
period  as  novice,  his  counsellor  on  the  mysteries  of  shamanship,  is  a  spirit 
of  Nature,  the  spirit  of  melting  snow.  This  guiding  spirit  vanishes  once  the 
shaman  is  capable  of  journeying  in  the  other  world  alone.  The  initiation 
is  conducted  by  “the  origin  of  the  shaman”,  a  man  and  a  woman  smith 
spirit.18 

I  he  role  played  by  spirits  of  Nature  in  determining  the  becoming  of  a 
shaman  reflects  the  direct  relationship  with  nature  of  the  northern  peoples. 
Religion  was  not  community-oriented :  it  centred  around  various  owners 
and  guardians  of  Nature  whose  domain  extended  over  a  wider  or  smaller 
area.  If  we  compare  these  beliefs  surrounding  the  becoming  of  a  shaman 
with  e.  g.  those  connected  with  clan  shamanism,  we  note  the  minor  or  non¬ 
existent  significance  of  ancestor  spirits.  This  is  natural  when  we  remember 
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that  neither  of  the  forms  shamanism  described  above  is  supported  by  any 
specific  group  determined  on  the  basis  of  family  relationship.  Since  the  basis 
of  shamanship  is  contact  with  the  spirit  beings  of  Nature,  the  inheritance 
of  shamanship  within  a  family  is  by  no  means  essential  or  regular  either. 
For  example,  most  of  the  Chukchi  shamans  known  to  Bogoras  claimed  they 
had  acquired  the  skill  of  shamanizing  themselves.19  However,  we  also  know 
of  the  Chukchi  that  shamanic  “power”  could  be  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another  by  e.g.  blowing  into  the  ear  or  the  mouth  or  by  sprinkling  blood. 
A  blowing  rite  of  this  type  probably  meant  precisely  the  transfer  of  shamanic 
spirit-helpers. 

The  Evenk  shaman  Semyon  Semyonov  from  the  Lower  Tunguska  said 
that  a  person  cannot  became  a  shaman  unless  he  has  shaman  ancestors.20 
The  protective  status  of  an  ancestor  shaman  and  the  passing  down  of  his  spirits 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  is  in  fact  the  basic  idea  of  many  types  of 
beliefs  concerning  the  becoming  of  a  shaman  in  the  clan  shamanism  area. 
The  Evenks  of  the  Transbaykal  said  that  a  dead  shaman  appeared  before 
a  candidate  and  ordered  him  to  be  his  successor.  Apart  from  selecting  a  can¬ 
didate  the  shaman  ancestors  might  appear  as  the  novice’s  supranormal 
teachers  or  even  as  the  initiators  carrying  out  the  dissection  operation,  as 
is  reported  in  the  Lower  Tunguska.21  An  ancestor  shaman  might  also  appear 
as  a  shaman’s  spirit-helper  proper:  Semyon  Semyonov  said  that  when  he 
shamanized  his  ancestor  spoke  through  his  mouth.  In  his  article  on  how 
Evenks  became  shamans  G.  M.  Vasilevich  points  out  that  in  addition  to 
spirits  in  bird  and  animal  form  “a  major  group  of  assistants  consisted  of  the 
spirits  of  shaman  ancestors”.22  These  family  shaman’s  spirits  were  regarded 
as  being  inherited  primarily  within  the  family,  the  clan.  The  idea  provides 
a  natural  basis  for  the  family  inheritance  of  shamanism.  The  position  of 
the  ancestor  shaman  and  his  inherited  spirits  is  not  emphasized  only  among 
the  Evenks  but  also  elsewhere  in  the  clan  shamanism  area  as  well.  Among 
the  Yukagirs,  every  clan  of  which  was  descended  from  a  shaman,  the  family’s 
shaman’s  spirits  were  passed  down  from  father  to  son.  The  practices  of  the 
Altaic  Sagays  are  illustrated  by  the  account  of  shaman  Kyzlasov:  “Our 
shamans  .  .  .  become  shamans  by  the  will  of  the  family’s  shaman  spirits, 
or  by  the  will  of  the  spirits  of  the  mountain  or  of  a  spirit  of  some  sickness.”23 
Even  when  a  person  becomes  a  shaman  by  the  will  of  the  spirit  of  the  mountain, 
i.e.  a  spirit  of  Nature,  the  ancestor  shaman  of  the  clan  is  ultimately  responsible, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  the  Sagay  novice  also  turned  in  the  rites  of  his  in¬ 
corporation  stage.  Anyone  wishing  to  become  a  shaman  might  also  make 
a  sacrifice  to  the  clan’s  ancestor  shaman  and  ask  him  for  spirits. 

The  idea  of  inherited  shaman  spirits  did  not  necessarily  vanish  as  clan 
shamanism  turned  into  professional  shamanism  tied  to  an  area.  Thus  according 
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to  the  concepts  of  the  Buryats  the  spirits  of  ancestor  shamans  teach  the  novice 
and  conduct  his  initiation.24  The  people  assembled  at  the  installation  of  a 
Buryat  shaman  likewise  sing  “to  the  sacred  ancestors  and  other  deities”.25 

The  idea  of  the  erotic  relationship  between  the  novice  and  the  spirits  singling  him 
out  for  shamanship  is  much  to  the  fore  in  the  Amur  area.  The  ajami  of  the 
Nanay  shaman,  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  novice  stage,  who  instructs  the 
candidate  in  the  affairs  of  the  other  world  and  confers  on  him  the  spirits 
needed  in  shamanizing,  was  thought  to  have  human  form.  The  shaman 
lived  with  her  as  with  a  marriage  partner.  References  to  a  sexual  relationship 
between  the  shaman  and  a  spirit  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Siberia,  e.g. 
among  the  Yakuts,  Shors,  Sel’kups,  Chukchi  and  Teleuts,  and  L.  J.  Shtern- 
berg  regarded  them  as  so  important  that  he  put  forward  a  theory  concerning 
sexual  selection  in  shamanism.26  Concepts  of  a  marital  relationship  between 
a  human  and  some  supranormal  being  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  shamanism, 
however,  and  they  belong  more  to  the  conventional  themes  of  mythology- 
appearing  in  different  forms.  The  Nanay  ajami  is  one  of  the  inherited  shaman’s 
spirits.  More  important  than  the  fact  that  the  ajami  is  the  candidate’s  spirit 
wife  is  the  fact  that  it  was  also  the  spirit  wife  of  the  candidate’s  predecessors, 
his  ancestor  shamans.  The  Nanay  shaman  is  thus  ’a  person  who  has  inherited 
the  shaman’s  spirits  of  the  family’.  This  feature  may'  be  regarded  as  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  clan  shamanism. 

The  smith  spirits  of  the  Nganasans,  the  “origin  of  shamanship”  mentioned 
earlier,  who  correspond  to  the  “dissector  spirits”  mentioned  by  the  Nenets 
in  their  shamanic  songs,  in  fact  constitute  a  unique  spirit  category  associated 
only  with  initiation  as  a  shaman.  Concepts  of  special  spirits  connected  with 
becoming  a  shaman  are  also  found  among  other  peoples.  In  the  initiation  tales 
of  the  Yakut  shamans,  rich  in  mythological  themes,  the  spirits  take  the  sha¬ 
man's  soul  to  the  upper  or  lower  world,  and  nurture  and  teach  it  in  a  special 
house,27  on  a  mountain28  or  on  the  branches  of  the  big  shamanic  tree.29 
The  actual  initiation,  the  dissection  of  the  shaman’s  body',  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  evil  abaasy  spirits30,  the  spirits  of  ancestor  shamans31  or  the 
shaman  s  Animal  Mother.32  The  Animal  Mother,  who  is  sometimes  conceived 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  shaman’s  kut  soul,  a  sort  of  invisible  dual  being  of 
the  shaman  in  whose  guise  (e.g.  as  an  elk  or  a  deer)  the  shaman  fights  against 
other  shamans33,  of.en  appears  as  a  bird  with  iron  feathers  reminiscent  of 
an  eagle  in  the  reports  of  visions  telling  of  a  shaman’s  initiation.  This  bird 
broods  the  soul  of  the  future  shaman  in  her  nest  in  the  shamanic  tree  until 
the  soul  hatches  out  of  the  egg.31  The  Animal  Mother  idea  also  seems  to 
connect  up  naturally  with  the  beliefs  surrounding  the  becoming  of  a  shaman 
in  that  it  was  thought  to  appear  only  three  times  in  a  shaman’s  life:  at  his 
birth,  during  his  supranormal  initiation,  and  on  his  death.  Although  the 
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spirits  of  ancestor  shamans  do  play  some  part  in  the  initiation  reports  of 
the  Yakuts,  they  are  by  no  means  to  the  fore.  Ultimately  the  process  of  be¬ 
coming  a  shaman  could  be  guided  by  not  only  various  evil  spirit  beings  and 
the  Animal  Mother  but  also  by  the  highest  deities.  In  the  initiation  reports 
of  the  Yakuts  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  idea  ’the  shaman  has  under¬ 
gone  mysteries  and  is  thus  a  unique  person’  than  on  the  idea  ’the  shaman  is 
a  person  who  has  inherited  the  family’s  shaman  spirits’.  The  former  epithet 
may  well  serve  as  a  description  of  Siberian  shamanism  as  such;  among  the 
Yakuts  this  feature  is,  however,  extremely  highly  emphasized.  Note  that 
although  the  inheriting  of  shamanism  within  a  family  was  common  among 
the  Yakuts,  it  was  still  not  the  rule.35 

The  mysteries  of  the  initiation  period  took  place  during  the  transition 
stage,  to  which  the  candidate  proceeded  after  accepting  the  call  of  the  spirits. 
Confessing  to  be  a  shaman  candidate  also  meant  studying  the  practical 
skill  necessary  in  the  shaman’s  future  task  —  the  technique  of  drumming 
and  singing  and  various  rites.  Within  the  realm  of  clan  shamanism  in  par¬ 
ticular  and  the  territorial  professional  shamanism  of  the  south  the  transition 
stage  constituted  a  concrete  study  period  during  which  some  older  shaman 
instructed  the  candidate  in  the  art  of  shamanizing.  During  the  transition 
period  the  candidate  finally  internalized  the  shamanic  tradition.  It  was  not 
enough  for  him  to  learn  the  words  to  the  songs  or  get  to  know  the  complete 
range  of  spirit  beings.  In  his  ecstatic  experiences  he  had  to  transform  the 
knowledge  into  part  of  his  range  of  experience  so  that  the  supranormal  world, 
its  topography  and  the  spirit  beings  dwelling  there,  merged  with  this  world 
into  one  jointless  picture  of  the  world.  For  this  reason  the  transition  stage 
was  marked  by  study  of  the  ecstatic  role-taking  technique.  Fasting  and 
singing,  the  candidate  concentrated  on  making  contact  with  the  “benevolent 
spirits”  and  thus  forming  his  most  important  supranormal  counter-roles, 
his  spirit-helpers.  According  to  shamanic  belief  the  novice  got  his  know¬ 
ledge  from  the  spirits.  However,  only  the  individual  professional  shamanism 
of  the  Paleoasians  contains  no  indications  of  organized  instruction  in  sha¬ 
manizing.  Remembering  that  this  was  the  area  of  family  shamanism,  in 
which  virtually  any  youngster  might  study  the  art  of  drumming  in  the  course 
of  festive  occasions,  it  is  understandable  that  study  of  e.g.  drumming  technique 
was  relatively  easy  for  anyone  intending  to  become  a  shaman. 

Apart  from  the  concepts  of  the  supranormal  the  candidate  also  internalized 
his  knowledge  of  what  the  initiation  experiences  should  be  like  during  the 
transition  stage.  The  stories  of  journeys  to  the  other  world  and  meetings 
with  various  spirit  beings  were  moulded  in  content  and  structure  according 
to  the  shamanic  tradition  peculiar  to  each  ethnic  group.  Themes  common 
throughout  Siberia  in  these  stories  are  the  outlining  of  the  structure  of  the 
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cosmos,  recognition  of  its  most  important  aspects  (the  cosmic  tree,  mountain, 
stream,  etc.),  and  knowledge  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  supranormal,  the 
abodes  of  the  spirits,  and  above  all  the  spirit  beings  possibly  influencing 
human  life,  such  as  disease  spirits,  the  guardians  of  game,  and  so  on.  This 
mapping  out  of  the  supranormal  was  at  times  so  precise  that  (as  was  the 
case  with  e.g.  Nganasan  shamans)  it  was  possible  to  deduce  the  whole  future 
range  of  the  shaman’s  tasks  on  the  basis  of  his  initiatory  visions,  even  which 
illnesses  he  would  be  capable  of  healing.  The  culmination  of  the  transition 
stage  is  the  ecstatic  initiation,  the  experience  during  which  the  candidate  feels 
that  the  spirits  turn  him  into  a  shaman.  The  visions  of  ecstatic  initiation 
repeat  the  themes  of  death  and  rebirth,  the  spirits  tearing  at  and  dissecting 
the  candidate’s  former  ego  and  then  reconstructing  him  and  investing  him 
with  supernatural  powers,  a  shaman  able  to  “see”  and  “hear”.  At  the  same 
time  the  candidate  might  be  urged  by  the  spirits  to  act  as  a  shaman  and 
receive  a  promise  that  the  spirits  will  help  him  in  his  future  task. 

Experiencing  the  visions  of  the  transition  stage  is  still  not  enough  to  gain 
the  status  of  shaman.  The  candidate,  who  up  till  now  has  concentrated  only 
on  his  own  inner  experience,  must  prove  his  competence  for  the  task  and 
gain  the  approval  of  his  future  band  of  supporters.  By  means  of  various  test 
shamanizings  and  public  rite  performances  the  young  novice  begins  to  test 
the  vital  side  of  the  shaman's  work :  will  he  be  capable  of  satisfying  the  needs 
of  his  band  of  supporters.  This  incorporation  stage  shows  what  the  young 
shaman  is  capable  of,  and  what  sorts  of  tasks  he  can  be  entrusted  with.  In 
other  words  his  position  as  a  “great”  or  “small”  shaman  begins  to  be 
established.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  speaking  of  the  status  of  the  shaman, 
the  public  rites  and  installation  ceremonies  during  the  incorporation  stage 
vary  greatly  in  number  and  nature,  observing  the  variations  in  the  institution¬ 
alization  of  the  shaman’s  status  and  each  shamanic  system.  In  small  group 
shamanism  the  rites  of  the  incorporation  stage  clearly  link  up  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  shaman’s  attributes  at  regular  intervals;  the  neighbours  and 
relations  who  have  made  the  attributes  take  part  in  the  ceremonies.  Such 
practices  are  also  found  in  the  clan  shamanism  area.  The  unique  nature 
of  clan  shamanism  is,  however,  reflected  most  typically  in  the  great  test 
events  for  the  would-be  shaman,  which  would  be  attended  by  the  whole 
clan  and  at  which  the  ancestor  shamans  were  first  appealed  to  with  prayers 
and  sacrifices  for  help  in  finding  a  suitable  animal  as  the  shaman’s  attribute.36 
In  the  territorial  professional  shamanism  of  the  south  the  rites  of  the  in¬ 
corporation  stage  developed  into  quite  separate  installation  rites.  For  example, 
the  numerous  installation  rites  of  the  Buryat  shaman,  requiring  splendid 
requisites  and  attended  by  a  large  crowd  of  practisers  cf  shamanism,  stressed 
the  stable  and  unique  position  of  the  profession  as  the  mediator  between 
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man  and  the  spirit  world  rather  than  the  importance  of  the  mystery  privately 
experienced  by  the  novice.  During  the  final  installation  ceremony  the  Buryat 
novice  made  a  promise  that  he  would  free  people  from  their  illnesses  and  their 
suffering.  Although  the  fate  of  the  Buryat  shaman  was  thought  to  be  decided 
by  the  spirits  (a  dead  ancestor  shaman  appeared  before  the  candidate, 
taught  him  and  changed  him  into  a  shaman  during  his  ecstatic  experience), 
becoming  a  shaman  meant  being  installed  as  a  representative  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  body  of  shamans.  On  entering  on  his  tasks  the  novice  promises  to 
meet  the  obligations  placed  on  the  representatives  of  his  profession. 


31.  CONSTRUCTING  THE  SHAMANIZING  SEANCE  AS  A 
REFLECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE 
NORMAL  AND  THE  SUPRANORMAL  WORLDS 

31.1.  The  shaman:  the  expert  in  reciprocal  ecstatic  communication  between  the 
normal  and  the  supranormal.  The  shaman’s  function  as  mediator  between  the 
normal  and  the  supranormal  worlds  is  based  on  systems  of  beliefs  according 
to  which  difficulties  threatening  the  even  pace  of  life  are  caused  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  spirit  world,  and  they  can  be  forestalled  and  eliminated  with 
the  help  of  benevolent  spirits.  There  are  several  methods  used  in  the  areas 
in  which  shamanism  appears  thought  to  influence  the  working  of  supranormal 
beings.  Characteristic  of  the  functioning  of  the  shaman  is  precisely  the 
creation  of  direct  and  reciprocal  states  of  co  m- 
munication  directed  at  the  spirit  world.  The  shaman 
is  thus  first  and  foremost  a  supplier  of  information  and  a  “negotiator”,  whose 
task  is  to  find  out  the  measures  required  to  resolve  a  crisis  that  has  already 
arisen  or  to  prevent  crises  in  the  future.  Although  the  tasks  of  the  shaman 
vary  somewhat  in  different  communities,  they  do  have  one  thing  in  common 
in  that  direct  communication  with  the  spirit  world  is  always  considered 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  shaman’s  duties.  A  shamanic  rite  is  not  made 
shamanistic  merely  by  the  nature  of  the  task  to  be  carried  out,  i.e.  the  aim 
of  the  rite,  but  by  the  way  in  which  that  goal  is  aimed  at.  The  shamanic 
rite  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  normal  world  through  ecstatic 
contact  with  the  supranormal.  Thus  the  shaman’s  duties  and  status  reflect, 
as  has  been  stated  before,  the  socio-economic  structures  of  different  com¬ 
munities.  Observation  of  the  types  of  rites  typical  of  the  various  regions  of 
Siberia  shows  that  the  variation  in  the  shaman’s  duties  therefore  primarily 
concerns  ritual  proceedings  that  a)  are  connected  with  the  means  of  livelihood, 
b)  promote  the  common  interests  of  the  family  or  clan,  c)  maintain  family 
connections  or  d)  promote  the  common  well-being  of  a  group  of  people  deter- 
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mined  on  some  other  basis.  Such  rites  were  held  e.g.  to  guarantee  success 
in  hunting,  fishing  or  some  other  such  occupation,  to  protect  the  clan’s  lands, 
to  promote  the  well-being,  increase  and  development  of  the  family,  to  bear 
the  souls  of  the  dead  to  the  family  underworld,  etc.  The  most  important 
of  the  shaman’s  roles,  and  one  common  to  all  branches  of  shamanism,  is, 
however,  that  of  the  healer.  The  large  majority  of  the  accounts  of  seances 
concerning  Siberian  shamanism  deal  with  the  act  of  healing;  likewise  the 
central  themes  of  the  initiatory  visions  tell  of  how  the  novice  got  to  know 
the  demons  causing  disease.  The  shaman  as  prophet  also  seems  to  be  uni¬ 
versally  part  of  the  role-set.  Often  forecasting  is  part  of  some  other  activity 
of  the  shaman  as  something  of  a  border  case.  For  example,  an  event  held 
to  heal  a  sick  patient  may  contain  a  stage  during  which  the  shaman  tries 
to  answer  questions  put  to  him  by  the  audience.  Apart  from  healing  and 
forecasting  the  shaman’s  tasks  thus  seem  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  Siberia. 
Of  importance  here  is  the  fact  that  the  method  of  execution,  the  shamanic 
seance,  is  roughly  the  same  everywhere  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  tasks. 
The  similarity  primarily  concerns  the  structure  of  the  rite,  which  reflects 
the  process  of  ecstatic  communication  between  the  shaman  and  the  supra- 
normal.  The  biggest  differences  observable  in  ritual  proceedings,  which  are 
manifest  primarily  in  the  wealth  of  requisites,  the  expansion  or  increase  in 
ritual  functions  and  the  relationship  between  the  shaman  and  his  audience, 
seem  to  be  explained  by  the  status  of  the  shaman  in  the  community.  Thus 
it  may  be  claimed  that  the  shaman  is  a  rite  expert  whose  status,  i.e.  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions,  vary  from  one  community  to  another.  This  being  the  case,  the  ritual  system 
characteristic  to  the  shaman,  the  process  of  ecstatic  communication  between  the  shaman 
and  representatives  of  the  supranormal,  is  relatively  uniform,  with  only  minor  variations 
in  the  basic  structures,  yet  reflecting,  in  such  details  as  the  nature  and  amount  of  requisites, 
the  position  of  the  shaman  in  his  community. 

Thus  the  goals  of  a  rite  differ,  but  it  remains  a  fundamental  fact  that  a 
shamanic  seance  is  never  held  without  some  serious  reason.  Even  when 
a  seance  was  held  as  something  of  a  demonstration  at  an  observer’s  request 
the  performer  in  question  always  tried  to  invent  a  reason,  such  as  finding 
out  about  matters  concerning  those  present  in  the  future.  Contacting  the 
spirit  world  is  not  only  difficult,  it  is  also  dangerous.  In  order  to  help  his 
band  of  supporters  at  critical  points  in  their  lives  the  shaman  places  his  own 
well-being  and  even  his  life  —  as  shamans  themselves  often  say  —  at  stake. 
Even  though  this  naturally  ecstatic  course  of  action  affords  a  certain  potential 
lor  improvisation,  the  seriousness  and  danger  of  the  task  on  hand  ensure 
that  the  traditional  ritual  is  observed  as  closely  as  possible. 

31.2.  7  he  structure  of  the  seance  as  a  reflector  of  forms  of  communication.  The 
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shamanic  seance  is  a  functional  system  aimed  at  executing  a  certain  task, 
its  fundamental  being  one  of  communication.  The  dramatic  tension  of  the 
rite  passes  between  the  audience  and  the  sunranormal  via  the  shaman: 
he  bears  information  from  both  sides  to  be  used  in  achieving  the  real  goal 
of  the  rite  and  resolving  a  critical  situation,  for  example,  by  means  of  some 
suitable  sacrifice.  The  events,  the  acts,  and  the  episodes  or  sequences  are 
connected  in  a  logical  order  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rite  as  a  whole. 
Since  the  shamanic  rite  is  specifically  a  process  based  on  communication, 
the  structure  of  the  rite  reflects  the  interaction  of  those  attending  and  those 
imagined  as  participating  in  the  rite.  Or  rather:  because  the  shaman  must 
create  some  of  the  participants  by  means  of  his  ecstatic  role-taking  capacity, 
the  structure  of  the  rite  reflects  the  construction,  manifestation  and  through 
this  contact  with  role  figures  as  well  as  the  sending  away  of  figures  created. 
The  chief  episodes  reflecting  the  course  of  this  communication,  the  sequences 
of  the  rite,  stand  out  very  clearly  in  the  accounts  of  seances  analysed,  and 
there  are  seven  in  all:  the  preparatory  stage  (1),  actualization  of  the  spirit- 
helpers  (2),  meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3),  meeting  the  disease  spirit  (4), 
the  shaman’s  journey  (5),  deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (6)  and  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  shamanizing  (8).  Sequence  number  7  is  a  sort  of  collection 
box  for  any  ritual  functions  that  are  unique  or  that  are  only  met  with  among 
a  certain  people.  The  first  two  sequences  are  a  regular  part  of  the  shamanic 
seance,  the  next  three  are  parallel  or  alternative,  while  the  final  sequences 
(6  and  8)  are  a  relatively  established  part  of  the  seance  as  an  entity  though 
they  vary  in  form. 

Thinking  of  the  process  of  the  seance  as  a  whole,  the  aim  of  the  regular 
initial  sequences,  the  preparation  (1)  and  the  actualization  of  the  spirit- 
helpers  (2),  is  to  make  the  following  events  possible.  Acts  which  primarily 
aim  at  placing  the  shaman  in  an  altered  state  of  consciousness  and  thus  capable 
of  manifesting  spirit  roles,  are  all  preparation  for  the  decisive  events.  The 
events  aiming  at  achieving  the  goal  of  the  seance  constitute  the  middle  sequen¬ 
ces  of  the  rite  (3,4  and  5).  Meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3),  meeting  the 
disease  spirit  (4)  and  the  shaman’s  journey  (5)  are  all  episodes  during 
which  the  confrontation  between  the  shaman  and  the  supranormal  is  manifest. 
The  variation  or  parallelism'  in  these  forms  of  communication  has  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  basic  structure  of  the  seance.  The  final  sequences  in  the 
seance,  the  deactualization  of  the  spirit-helpers  (6)  and  the  termination  of  the 
shamanizing  (8),  have  two  functions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  seance  as 
an  entity:  during  them  the  success  of  the  rite  is  confirmed  and  the  chances  of 
communicating  with  the  supranormal  in  the  future  are  maintained.  For  the 
shaman  they  mark  a  return  to  a  waking  reality.  He  has  to  make  sure  that  at 
this  stage  at  the  latest  those  present  are  informed  of  the  success  of  the  rite,  etc. 
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The  sequence  signa  (1 — 8)  reflect  the  logical  course  of  the  seance  in  that 
if  all  the  sequences  appeared  in  the  same  seance  they  would  in  all  probability 
follow  one  another  in  just  this  numerical  order.  This  principle  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  absolute  or  without  exceptions,  and  in  extensive  ritual  proceedings  in 
particular  the  sequences  in  the  middle  stage  (3,  4,  5)  may  be  recurrent.  By 
examining  alternative  and  parallel  forms  of  communication  directed  at  the 
supranormal  the  following  structural  models  can  be  deduced  for  seance 
entities: 

Basic  seance  structures 1 


I  The  shaman  meets  the 

spirits  in  this  world:  la  (1)  —  2  —  3  —  6  —  (8) 

lb  (1)  —  2  —  4  —  6  —  (8) 


II  The  shaman  meets  the 

spirits  in  both  worlds:  Ila  (1)  —  2  —  3  —  5  —  6  —  (8) 

lib  (1)  —  2  —  3  —  4  —  5  —  6  —  (8) 


III  The  shaman  meets  the 

spirits  in  the  other  world :  III  (1)  —  2  —  5  —  6  —  (8) 


The  three  chief  structural  types  of  shamanizing  seances  (I,  II  and  III) 
differ  in  the  way  they  represent  the  forms  of  communication  between  the 
shaman  and  the  supranormal.  These  forms  of  communication  or  contact 
are  built  on  a  simple  basic  distinction:  in  order  to  obtain  contact  with  his 
spirit  helpers  the  shaman  must  either  get  them  to  come  to  him  in  the  normal 
world  or  visit  their  dwellings  in  the  supranormal  world.  In  combinations 
of  these  forms  of  contact  the  shaman  meets  the  spirits  in  this  world  and  also 
travels  to  the  other  world.  Emphasis  on  the  origin  or  essence  of  the  various 
ways  of  meeting  the  spirits  has  given  rise  to  controversy  over  the  fundamental 
nature  of  shamanism:  Findeisen  saw  possession  as  the  essence  of  shamanism 
(one  manifestation  form  or  sequence  3),  whereas  many  others  have  claimed 
that  shamanism  is  equivalent  to  ’the  journey  of  the  soul’  —  i.e.  sequence  5. 
Argument  as  to  which  way  of  meeting  the  spirits  is  foremost  is  fruitless  unless 
an  analysis  is  made  of  the  ways  in  which  these  forms  appear  side  by  side  or 
as  alternatives  and  why. 

Obviously  the  significance  of  these  forms  of  communication  and  their 
functional  connections  spring  from  the  shamanic  belief  system  in  question. 
Sequence  3,  which  includes  the  meeting  of  shaman  and  spirits  in  this  world, 
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is  primarily  an  information  event.  During  the  meeting  the  shaman  receives 
information  on  problematic  affairs  from  the  spirits.  The  shaman  may  attempt 
to  influence  matters  in  the  supranormal  world  only  through  his  spirit-helpers. 
Sequence  5,  the  shaman’s  journey,  is  broader  in  meaning  and  potential. 
During  the  journey  to  the  other  world  the  shaman  is  able  to  contact  not  only 
his  spirit  helpers  but  also  the  most  varied  of  supranormal  beings.  The  central 
and  most  common  purpose  of  journeying  to  the  other  world  is  to  fetch  a  lost 
soul.  The  idea  is  based  on  the  explanation  for  illness  ’loss  of  the  soul’,  i.e.  a 
person  falls  ill  when  the  principle  influencing  his  vitality,  his  soul  or  part 
of  it,  gets  lost  or  falls  into  the  hands  of  spirit  beings  of  evil  intent.  Note  that 
the  search  for  and  returning  of  the  soul  as  the  content  of  the  shaman’s  journey 
has  extended  beyond  the  healing  rites  proper.  A  good  supply  of  game  might 
be  guaranteed  by  fetching  the  soul  of  a  game  animal  from  the  guardian  of 
the  given  species  of  animal,  cases  of  infertility  could  be  put  right  by  fetching 
the  soul  of  a  child  to  be  born  from  the  other  world,  and  so  on.  The  reasons 
for  journeys  to  the  other  world  were  not  always  the  returning  of  a  soul.  Typical 
examples  are  the  bearing  of  the  soul  of  a  sacrificial  animal  to  a  particular 
deity,  the  accompanying  of  the  soul  of  a  dead  person  to  the  land  of  the  dead, 
the  seeking  of  information  on  a  particular  matter  in  the  other  world.  The 
issue  is  thus  the  meeting  of  supranormal  beings  —  benevolent  and  evil  ones 
and  ones  in  any  category  —  in  the  normal  world. 

The  b-groups  of  types  I  and  II  differ  from  the  a-groups  only  in  that  they 
contain  sequence  4,  meeting  the  disease  spirit.  This  sequence  is  a  special 
case  in  the  sense  that  unlike  meeting  the  spirit-helpers  (3)  or  the  shaman’s 
journey  (5)  it  occurs  only  in  a  certain  type  of  rite,  the  healing  operation. 
If  the  disease  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  a  demon  entering  or  tormenting 
the  patient,  the  shaman  must  banish  the  demon  in  order  to  cure  the  patient. 
In  principle  sequences  4  and  5  are  thus  alternatives.  On  the  other  hand 
these  explanations  for  illness  also  appear  side  by  side  in  certain  regions, 
such  as  among  the  Evenks.  The  most  typical  demon  explanation  is  found  in 
East,  Central  and  Northeast  Siberia.  Since  the  shaman  is  liable  to  journey 
to  the  other  world  for  very  different  purposes,  sequence  5  may  also  be  part 
of  seances  in  which  the  shaman’s  chief  task  is  to  banish  a  demon.  Naturally 
the  reason  for  the  shaman’s,  journey  is  then  no  longer  the  execution  of  a 
healing  operation  proper,  but  something  of  an  additional  element  with  roots 
in  the  system  of  beliefs  in  question.  Among  the  Minusa  Tatars,  for  example, 
the  banishing  of  the  demon  is  followed  by  the  fetching  of  medicine  from 
the  other  world,  while  among  the  Podkamennaya  Evenks  the  shaman’s 
journey  following  the  banishment  of  a  demon  has  the  function  of  revenge: 
the  shaman,  accompanied  by  his  spirit-helpers,  sets  off  to  seek  revenge  on 
the  shaman  of  a  strange  clan  who  sent  the  demon  causing  the  disease. 
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The  variation  in  the  basic  structure  of  shamanic  seances  thus  links  up 
with  the  variation  in  shamanic  belief  systems.  However,  this  does  not  in 
itself  explain  the  popularity  of  various  seance  models.  The  form  of  both 
belief  complexes  and  their  ritual  manifestations,  seances,  is  determined  by 
the  community  basis.  The  alternation  to  be  found  in  forms  of  communication 
or  the  grounds  for  the  popularity  of  different  types  can  be  explained  by 
examining  the  areas,  i.e.  the  shamanic  systems  of  which  they  are  typical 
and  the  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

The  basic  structures  of  seances  can  be  recognised  even  from  rough  accounts 
of  Siberian  shamanism.  Their  adherence  to  scheme  and  the  grounds  for 
variation  can  be  illustrated  by  classifying  the  accounts  of  seances  analysed 
by  structural  type: 


Basic  structures  of  seances  analysed 2 


Type  Ethnic  group 

Sequences 

la 

Chukchi  (131) 

1  —  2*  —  3  ... 

(6)* 

Chukchi  (15) 

1  —  2*  —  3*  - 

6*  —  8 

Koryaks  (16) 

1  —  2  —  3  — 

8 

lb 

Yukagirs 

(<  Koryaks)  (11) 

1  —  2  —  3  — 

4  —  6  —  8 

Ha 

Yukagirs  (9) 

1  —  2  —  3  — 

5  —  6 

Yukagirs  (10) 

1  —  2  —  3  — 

5  —  6 

Khants  (20) 

1  —  2  —  3  — 

5 

Nanays  (25) 

1  —  2  —  3  — 

7  —  5  —  6 

8 

Orochi  (26) 

1  —  2  —  3  — 

5  —  6  —  8 

lib 

Evenks  (22) 

Chinese  shaman 

1  —  2  —  3  — 

5  —  4  —  5 

6  —  5  —  7 

(Manchus)  (23) 

1  —  2  —  3  — 

5  —  7  —  4  — 

(2  —  3  —  4) 

Tatars  (28) 

1  —  2  —  3  — 

4  —  5  —  6  — 

8 

III 

Nentsy  (18) 

1  —  2  —  7  — 

5  —  7 

Sel’kups  (19) 

1  —  2  —  5  — 

6  —  7  —  8 

Chuckhi  (1311) 

1  —  2  —  5  — 

8 

Yukagirs  (12) 

1  —  2  ... 

The  basic  distinction  thus  lies  in  the  alternation  or  combination  of  sequences 
3  and  5.  It  is  significant  that  whether  the  shaman  meets  the  spirits  in  this 
or  the  other  world  depends  on  the  modes  of  manifestation  of  the  spirit  roles. 
The  types  of  manifestation  of  the  spirit  roles  in  turn  appear  to  be  dependent 
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on  the  relationship  between  the  shaman  and  the  audience,  i.e.  the  position 
and  importance  of  the  shaman,  or  rather  shamanism,  in  the  community. 

Structural  type  III  comprises  simple  seances  containing  only  opening 
and  closing  sequences  plus  the  shaman’s  journey,  sequence  5,  and  possibly 
some  incidental  rites.  This  type  of  seance  is  common  in  northern  and  certain 
western  parts  of  Siberia.  The  mode  of  manifesting  spirit  roles  is  a  sort  of 
visionary  experiencing  of  the  affairs  of  the  spirit  world.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  these  regions  the  spirits  of  Nature  play  the  most  significant  part  both 
as  the  shaman’s  spirit  helpers  and  as  the  selectors  of  the  shaman  candidate. 
On  the  other  hand  spirit  beings  specifically  described  as  “shamanic”  are 
found  in  these  connections,  e.g.  the  initiation  is  conducted  by  special  smith 
spirits,  “the  origin  of  the  shamans”.  Features  indicating  family  ties  or  clan 
coherence  are  not  particularly  emphasized  in  the  shamanic  complex.  Structural 
type  III  without  doubt  represents  the  archaic  tradition,  which  naturally 
expresses  the  animistic  view  of  the  world  of  the  small  hunting  communities. 
It  can  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  small  group  shamanism. 

Structural  type  la  is  represented  by  the  special  forms  of  Paleoasian  sha¬ 
manism,  the  dual  role  created  by  means  of  ventriloquism  —  or  rather  the 
multiple  role  situation.  The  marching  in  of  a  large  group  of  spirits  one  after 
the  other  incurs  a  repetition  of  sequences  2,  3  and  6.  Structural  type  la  can 
thus  be  regarded  as  typical  precisely  of  the  individual  professional  shaman 
in  the  north,  for  whom  it  was  important  to  maintain  continued  contact  with 
the  audience  and  who  thus  went  into  only  a  light  trance.  Note  that  seance 
type  III  was  also  found  in  the  same  regions,  but  this  form  of  tradition  di¬ 
minished  as  type  la  gained  in  popularity. 

Structural  type  II,  the  combination  of  sequences  3  and  5,  is  found  above 
all  in  the  clan  shamanism  regions  and  the  territorial,  professional  shamanism 
areas  of  the  south.  Especially  typical  as  the  mode  of  manifesting  spirit  roles 
in  clan  shamanism  in  East  Siberia  is  role-identification.  In  this  case  the 
shaman’s  chief  spirit,  the  object  of  identification,  is  most  often  an  ancestor 
shaman  or  a  spirit  inherited  from  an  ancestor  shaman.  It  seems  that  the 
rise  in  popularity  of  role-identification,  i.e.  the  possession-type  seance,  links 
up  with  the  development  of  clan  shamanism.  The  shaman  then  first  invokes 
a  spirit  important  to  the  family  and  only  then  journeys  to  the  other  world. 
Structural  type  II  includes  tke  longest  and  most  intricate  seances.  In  great 
shamanizing  events  sequences  3,  5  and  also  4  might  appear  as  repeating 
variations.  For  example,  among  the  pastoralists  of  the  south,  whose  shaman 
was  a  versatile  expert  in  religion,  the  function  of  sequence  5  might  be  the 
making  of  a  sacrifice  to  some  higher  deity.  The  sacrificial  and  forecasting 
measures  of  a  type  not  conforming  with  the  above  forms  of  communication 
between  the  shaman  and  the  supranormal  are  included  as  separate  events 
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in  sequence  7.  Most  of  the  sacrificial  and  forecasting  measures  are,  however, 
organically  linked  with  the  meeting  of  shaman  and  spirits  as  separate  acts. 

31.3.  The  nature  of  the  functional  elements  or  actemes  of  the  seance  process.  The 
description  of  the  preparatory  stage  is  sometimes  cursory,  sometimes  exact, 
depending  on  the  account.  Most  attention  is  paid  to  the  shaman’s  dress, 
the  tuning  of  the  drum,  and  any  cleansing  rites.  Actemes  A,  B  and  C  are 
then  broad  in  content  and  mainly  refer  to  the  settling  down  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  those  taking  part  in  the  rite  and  a  few  measures  aimed  at  breaking 
the  contact  with  everyday  reality.  The  setting  for  the  rite  is  usually  simple: 
the  seance  is  held  after  dark  in  a  dwelling  with  a  fire  in  the  middle  and  from 
which  light  can  be  completely  excluded  during  the  course  of  the  seance. 
Night  and  darkness  are  essential  for  the  seance  as  the  spirits  were  thought 
to  shun  light.  In  the  area  of  clan  shamanism  and  territorial  professional 
shamanism  the  seance  often  expanded  into  a  performance  with  a  mighty 
setting.  In  the  Podkamennaya  Tunguska,  for  example,  the  shaman,  who  was 
in  a  special  position  as  protector  of  the  clan,  held  the  seance  in  a  tent  erected 
especially  for  the  occasion.  The  special  construction  of  the  tent  and  the  wealth 
of  requisites  created  a  precise  picture  of  the  shamanic  concept  of  the  world ; 
represented  were  not  only  the  middle  world  inhabited  by  humans  but  also 
the  upper  and  lower  worlds  of  the  other  side  with  their  spiritual  beings, 
fn  fact  this  shevenchedek  construction  reflects  the  same  aspects  as  the  shaman’s 
songs  —  the  cosmic  stream  and  the  cosmic  tree  as  landmarks  in  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  other  world  and  various  types  of  spiritual  beings,  most  of  them 
the  shaman’s  spirit-helpers  —  only  the  mode  of  representation  is  different. 
For  the  shaman  the  construction  was  thus  an  aid  to  concentrating  on  the 
other  reality.  More  important,  perhaps,  was  the  effect  the  construction 
had  on  the  audience,  who  helped  to  erect  it,  at  the  same  time  judging  the 
events  of  the  coming  seance  from  the  requisites.  Anisimov  describes  the 
rising  tension.  The  seance  was  attended  by  the  whole  clan,  and  the  hybrid 
form  of  the  shaman’s  preparations  can  be  seen  as  a  reflection  of  the  stable 
and  influential  status  of  the  clan  shaman.  Generally  speaking  it  seems  clear 
on  comparing  forms  of  the  tradition  that  the  representative  of  a  larger  number 
of  people  or  an  established  brand  of  shamanism  tried  to  resort  to  not  only 
theatrical  rite  technique  but  also  more  splendid  and  numerous  requisites 
than  the  shaman  with  only  a  small  band  of  supporters  or  the  shaman  acting 
only  temporarily  in  that  capacity.  Thus  e.g.  in  transporting  the  soul  of  a 
dead  representative  of  his  clan  to  the  underworld  the  Nanay  shaman  executed 
a  ritual  act  of  many  stages  using  objects  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
This  explains  the  various  shamanic  trees  and  other  constructions  erected 
near  the  site  of  the  seance.  The  function  of  the  preparatory  stage  in  the 
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seance  as  a  whole  is  to  create  the  setting  for  the  task  to  be  performed  and 
to  get  the  participants  at  the  seance,  both  the  shaman  and  the  audience, 
in  the  right  frame  of  mind. 

The  sequence  actualizing  the  spirit-helpers  is  surprisingly  uniform  through¬ 
out  Siberia.  The  episode  acts  as  a  trance  induction  phase  and  the  events 
follow  the  shaman’s  concentration  and  self-assembling  process.  Acteme  D, 
called  ’preliminary  singing’,  is  explained  by  shamans  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  as  being  an  invocation  to  the  spirits.  It  is  most  usually  manifest  by 
imitating  the  sounds  of  zoomorphic  spirits.  Alternative  customs,  i.e.  alloacts, 
are  the  listing  of  the  names  of  spirits  or  the  shouting  of  simple  invocations. 
The  shamanic  songs  proper  at  the  stage  in  which  the  spirits  are  invoked, 
the  content  of  the  songs  following  the  belief  tradition  in  question,  are  denoted 
acteme  E.  Recurring  themes  are  ’a  call  or  request  for  a  reply  addressed  to 
a  spirit-helper’,  ’description  of  the  journeying  of  a  spirit-helper’,  ’a  description 
of  the  topography  of  the  other  world’,  etc.  The  songs  further  include  various 
enticing  themes,  such  as  a  report  of  the  feast  awaiting  the  spirit,  or  references 
to  the  omnipotence  of  the  spirits  and  the  reasons  behind  the  invocation. 
The  assistant  or  even  all  those  present  might  repeat  the  invocatory  shouts 
along  with  the  shaman.  However,  this  is  only  to  support  the  shaman,  and 
neither  the  assistant  nor  the  audience  have  any  role  carrying  the  seance 
forward  at  this  stage.  The  shaman’s  spirit-helpers,  his  benevolent  supranormal 
counter-roles,  are  in  themselves  very  varied,  and  each  ethnic  group  has  a 
very  special  history  behind  their  formation.  Apart  from  the  shaman  ancestors 
which  occur  especially  in  the  area  of  clan  shamanism,  the  most  important 
groups  of  spirit-helpers  comprise  various  zoomorphic  assistants,  such  as 
figures  in  the  shape  of  a  wolf,  bear,  deer,  owl  or  diver.  In  the  northern  regions 
(small  group  shamanism  and  Paleoasian  professional  shamanism)  the  sha¬ 
man’s  spirit-helpers  are  usually  spirits  of  Nature.  The  most  typical  species 
of  animal  in  the  range  of  spirits  reappear  all  over  the  shamanism  area;  true, 
there  is  some  natural  variation  as  a  result  of  ecological  and  occupational 
factors. 

The  sequences  in  the  middle  section  of  the  seance,  meeting  the  spirit- 
helpers  (3),  meeting  the  disease  spirit  (4)  and  the  shaman’s  journey  (5), 
contain  the  functional  episodes  proper  during  which  the  measures  important 
to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  rite  are  carried  out.  The  key  actemes  to  the  epi¬ 
sodes,  i.e.  the  functions  aiming  at  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  rite,  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  sequences.  In  this  sense  the  inner  structure  of  these  sequences 
corresponds  to  the  overall  structure  of  the  rite.  Sequence  3  regularly  begins 
with  a  manifestation  of  the  arrival  of  the  spirit-helper  (G).  The  indication 
of  the  arrival  of  the  spirit  naturally  varies  according  to  how  the  counter¬ 
role  is  to  be  manifest  during  the  following  scenes  (H).  For  example,  in  seances 
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including  possession  the  shaman  uses  dramatic  gestures  to  express  that  pos¬ 
session  takes  place  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  spirit.  In  general  the 
arrival  of  the  spirit-helper  is  manifest  clearly  either  by  a  verbal  description, 
movement  and  mimic,  or  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  the  spirit.  The  actual 
meeting  with  the  spirit  (H)  contains  the  exchange  of  information  between 
this  world  and  the  other  one  and  in  performance  technique  observes  alter¬ 
native  traditions.  If  acteme  3H  is  not  dramatic  or  does  not  inform  the  audience 
of  the  results  of  the  meeting  between  the  shaman  and  the  spirit  a  separate 
act  (S)  is  required  to  inform  those  present.  Contacts  with  the  spirits  and 
again  with  the  audience  may  be  repeated  in  several  successive  episodes. 
On  the  other  hand  the  audience  may  participate  in  the  course  of  the  seance 
by  making  comments  or  demanding  additional  explanations.  The  information 
acteme  S  is  one  of  the  most  important  stages  in  the  seance;  during  it  the 
shaman  expresses  his  success  in  the  task  on  hand  and  at  the  same  time  strength¬ 
ens  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  supporters.  The  acteme  is  regularly  a 
part  of  both  sequence  3  and  also  sequences  4  and  5. 

The  rite  technique  aimed  at  banishing  the  disease  demon  is  made  up  of 
actions  following  one  another  in  the  same  order  as  the  actemes  manifesting 
the  meeting  with  the  spirit-helpers.  The  shaman  first  indicates  that  the  demon 
is  present  either  by  addressing  it  (J)  or  by  manifesting  its  arrival  (K).  The 
appearance  of  the  demon  at  the  shamanizing  site  is  manifest  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  coming  of  the  spirit-helpers  proper.  Since  this  is  an  evil  spirit 
to  be  banished,  the  meeting  between  the  shaman  and  the  demon  is  a  battle 
during  which  the  latter  is  forced  to  leave  first  by  persuasion  (L)  and  finally 
by  means  of  a  direct  attack  (M).  The  removal  of  the  demon  (N)  thus  regularly 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  sequence. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  variation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  rite  technique  by  which 
the  shaman  manifests  his  journey  to  the  supranormal.  The  journey  often 
includes  loss  of  consciousness.  It  may  be  imagined  as  taking  place  during 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  in  which  case  a  report  of  the  journey  is  given 
later  as  an  informative  episode.  Loss  of  consciousness  may  likewise  indicate 
only  the  moment  of  arrival  in  the  underworld.  In  this  case  the  journeys 
there  and  back  are  described  verbally  or  in  mime.  Although  the  true  shamanic 
trance  is  regarded  as  specifically  containing  loss  of  consciousness  and  the 
idea  of  the  ’shaman’s  journey’  is  an  established  part  of  the  shaman’s  complete 
loss  of  consciousness  (Ohlmarks,  for  example,  speaks  of  “great”  shamanizing 
along  side  “small”  shamanizing  ending  in  only  a  light  trance),  deep  trance 
does  not  necessarily  characterize  seances  in  which  the  shaman  is  thought 
to  travel  to  the  underworld.  The  shaman’s  journey  may  also  be  depicted 
merely  in  words.  In  the  Samoyed  regions  of  northwest  Siberia  in  particular, 
where  the  visionary  verbal  tradition  is  more  characteristic  of  the  shaman’s 
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behaviour  than  dance  or  mimic,  the  shaman  may  manifest  his  journey  simply 
in  song,  describing  the  various  stages.  The  shaman's  journey  acteme  (P) 
usually  includes  a  special  scene  during  which  the  shaman  manifests  his  return 
to  this  world  (Q,),  eg-  by  a  joyous  shout  “I  am  here,  I  have  returned”.  At 
the  end  of  the  sequence  comes  an  act  (S)  aiming  at  informing  the  audience, 
during  which  the  shaman  gives  an  account  of  the  stages  and  results  of  his 
journey.  If  the  purpose  of  the  journey  was,  for  example,  to  fetch  a  soul  for 
healing  purposes,  the  sequence  takes  in  a  soul-returning  rite  proper  in  which 
the  shaman  concretely  indicates  that  he  has  returned  the  missing  part  to  the 
patient. 

The  deactualization  of  the  spirits  and  the  termination  of  the  shamanizing 
are  the  final  parts  in  the  seance.  It  seems  that  a  waning  in  the  interest  of 
observers  has  in  some  cases  led  to  scanty  notes  on  the  final  stages  of  seances. 
The  details  given  of  the  ritual  action  connected  with  the  termination  of  the 
seance  are  disjointed  and  incomplete.  It  also  seems  that  the  termination  of 
the  shamanizing  or  the  relinquishing  of  the  role  of  shaman  takes  place  in 
very  many  ways,  depending  on  e.g.  how  many  and  what  sorts  of  requisites 
were  needed  at  the  seance.  On  the  other  hand  the  deactualization  of  the 
spirits  is  vital  to  the  basic  logic  of  the  seance.  The  deactualization  often 
seems  to  take  place  in  the  same  way  as  the  actualization  of  the  spirits,  but 
in  the  opposite  order.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  technique  of  ecstasy 
this  stage  is  something  of  a  diminuendo.  The  shaman  describes  in  song  his 
supranormal  counter-roles,  takes  leave  of  them  and  begs  their  protection 
in  the  future.  In  taking  leave  of  the  spirits  one  by  one  and  sending  them 
back  to  the  other  world  the  shaman  himself  approaches  waking  reality  step 
by  step.  Once  the  last  spirit  has  gone  on  its  way  the  seance  is  over. 

In  addition  to  all  these  a  seance  may  include  a  couple  of  episodes  not  nec¬ 
essarily  connected  with  the  real  goal  of  the  rite.  These  are  rest  periods  (Z), 
prophesying  measures  (U),  sacrifices  to  various  spirits  and  deities  (V),  and 
tricks  and  body  slashings  by  the  shaman  (X).  The  rest  periods  regulated 
by  the  shaman’s  personal  properties  generally  fall  at  the  turning  points  in 
the  sequences.  Prophesy,  such  as  the  casting  of  lots  with  a  spoon,  may  be 
connected  with  the  real  goal  of  the  seance  (the  shaman  may,  for  example, 
show  by  casting  lots  that  the  seance  has  certainly  been  successful),  or  it  may 
be  a  question  of  an  ’extra* 'service:  the  shaman  probes  into  the  problems 
of  those  present  at  the  seance  and  tries  to  find  answers  to  them.  Prophesy, 
likewise  the  sacrificial  measures  that  are  a  natural  part  of  rites  directed  at 
the  supranormal,  are  to  a  high  degree  dependent  in  form  and  context  on 
the  inner  tradition  of  the  brand  of  shamanism  in  question.  For  example,  a 
sacrificial  event  most  often  comes  as  a  separate  measure  following  the  sha¬ 
manizing  itself.  Shamanizing  is  then  an  event  aiming  at  determining  a  means 
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of  resolving  a  crisis,  and  the  sacrificing  ceremony  is  in  turn  the  execution  of 
this  means,  i.e.  a  measure  finally  resolving  the  crisis. 

Holding  a  special  place  as  incidents  in  a  seance  are  the  shaman’s  self- 
torture  procedures  that  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  observers.  These 
slashings  and  prickings,  sometimes  genuine,  sometimes  trick,  have  been 
explained  as  indications  of  the  shaman’s  might  or  demonstrations  of  his 
skill.  This  is  without  doubt  a  question  of  demonstrating  his  invulnerability, 
i.e.  an  ability  beyond  the  confines  of  normal  people.  Deeper  down  the  content 
of  the  slashing  actemes  is,  however,  revealed  in  the  songs  connected  with 
them.  In  preparing  for  the  measure  the  Samoyed  shaman,  for  example, 
recalls  the  visionary  experiences  of  his  initiation  period  in  which  the  spirits, 
dissecting  and  mutilating  his  body,  change  him  from  a  mortal  into  a  shaman. 
The  slashing  acteme  (X)  can  thus  be  seen  as  a  repeat  of  the  “death  and 
rebirth”  themes  of  the  initiation  period;  it  is  a  reliving  of  the  change  into 
a  shaman,  in  other  words  a  proof  of  professional  competence. 


32.  ROLE-TAKING  AS  THE  BASIS  FOR  THE  SHAMAN’S 
TECHNIQUE  OF  ECSTASY 

32.1.  The  conditions  for  controlled  ecstatic  behaviour.  Although  social  reasons, 
the  striving  for  prestige  or  material  advantage  may  lead  an  individual  to 
become  a  shaman,  the  bulk  of  shamans’  own  personal  reports  state  “the 
shaman’s  disease’  as  the  basic  stimulus.  The  symptoms  are  both  mental 
and  physical;  there  are  frequent  mentions  of  pains  in  the  head  and  the  limbs, 
states  of  torment,  with  visions  and  auditions,  fits  reminiscent  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  hysteria,  and  so  on.  The  patient  turns  to  shamanizing  in  order 
to  be  healed,  and  this  means  is  often  mentioned  as  being  the  last  and  the  only 
way  of  attaining  equilibrium.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  psycho-physical 
disturbances  the  so-called  shaman’s  sickness  symptoms  refer  to,  it  is  clear 
from  the  reports  that  equilibrium  can  be  attained  and  maintained  precisely 
by  shamanizing.  Often  the  shaman’s  account  mentions  that  neglect  of  sha¬ 
manizing  causes  a  return  of  the  sickness.  If  the  shaman’s  initiatory  sickness 
is  equated  with  hysteria,  as  e.g.  Jochelson  does,  the  novice  stage  must  be 
regarded  as  a  therapeutic  stage  during  which  the  initiate,  most  often  under 
the  guidance  of  an  older  shaman,  learns  to  order  and  control  his  ego-functions 
by  means  of  ready  models  within  the  belief  tradition  so  that  a  real  fit  of  hys¬ 
teria  during  the  initiation  stage  becomes  a  fit  in  the  control  of  the  ego.  No 
universally  accepted  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  shaman’s  initiatory 
sickness  have,  however,  been  made,  and  it  is  difficult  or  even  impossible 
to  draw  any  from  the  wide  range  of  symptoms  mentioned  in  the  reports.  It 
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is  more  or  less  agreed  that  one  feature  of  the  shaman  novice  is  some  sort 
of  nervous  sensitivity  or  reactional  susceptibility.  When  we  remember  that, 
for  example,  the  future  shaman  of  a  clan  may  be  selected  for  training  even 
as  a  child,  that  seeking  to  become  a  shaman  may  be  influenced  by  social 
reasons,  and  above  all  that  a  person  of  even  normal  nerves  may  by  means 
of  a  suitable  technique  reach  an  altered  state  of  consciousness,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  name  any  special  nervous  di'order  qualifying  a  person  as  a 
shaman.  The  basic  qualification  for  becoming  a  shaman  is  control  of  the 
technique  of  ecstasy  and  the  formal  study  of  this  technique.  People  with  a 
certain  nervous  susceptibility  are,  however,  best  suited  for  this,  and  people 
easily  excited  into  becoming  hysterical  have  the  best  potential.  Thus  it  is 
often  exceptional  individuals  who  seek  to  become  or  are  sought  out  as  sha¬ 
mans.  The  long  initiation  stage  is  then  preparation  for  the  control  of  ecstatic 
behaviour.  The  shaman  must  without  fault  execute  traditionally-patterned 
ritual  functions  before  the  controlling  eyes  of  an  audience. 

Study  centres  round  ways  of  using  mechanical  means  of  stimulating  the 
nervous  system  —  rhythmical  music,  singing,  dancing  and  drugs  —  as  best 
suits  each  individual,  and  practice  in  the  psychic  mechanism  of  the  technique 
of  ecstasy.  The  psychic  side  of  the  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy  may  be 
regarded  as  a  phenomenon  related  to  western  hypnotic  behaviour,  in  which 
an  altered  state  of  consciousness  is  attained  as  a  suggestive  consequence  of 
dynamic  experience.  As  a  result  of  the  position  of  the  shaman  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  this  and  the  other  world  this  experience  takes 
place  by  means  of  role-taking  directed  at  representatives  of  the  spirit  world. 
Living  the  spirit  roles,  manifesting  them  to  the  point  of  identification  does, 
however,  mean  that  these  roles  have  been  learnt.  During  his  initiation  period 
the  novice  constructs  his  supranormal  counter-roles  in  accordance  with  the 
models  provided  by  tradition,  i.e.  he  gets  his  spirit-helper.  The  way  in  which  the 
young  shaman  selects  elements  of  the  belief  tradition  in  shaping  his  supra¬ 
normal  counter-roles  is  illustrated  in  the  shaman’s  songs  and  the  visions 
requiring  a  deeper  assimilation  of  the  tradition.  For  example,  the  songs  of 
the  Chukchi  shaman,  based  on  tradition  but  moulded  into  individual  shapes, 
came  into  being  precisely  during  the  novice  stage.  The  content  of  the  songs 
is  still  to  a  great  extent  the  shaping  of  supranormal  roles:  they  describe  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  spirits,  the  essence  of  the  spirits  and  their  character¬ 
istic  features,  the  tasks  they  are  able  to  carry  out,  and  so  on.  The  ways  of 
manifesting  the  spirit  roles  are  also  traditional.  Shirokogoroff,  for  example, 
describes  typical  modes  of  behaviour  of  the  Manchu  shaman  from  which 
the  shaman’s  assistant  and  those  present  can  recognise  the  spirit  in  question.1 
The  ecstatic  experiences  of  the  initiation  period,  which  shamans  have,  when 
interviewed,  been  able  to  describe  feature  by  feature,  are  repeated  in  the 
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songs  sung  during  seances.  There  are  frequent  references  to  e.g.  the  motif 
dissecting  of  the  shaman  by  the  spirits’,  i.e.  the  culmination  of  the  process 
of  becoming  a  shaman,  the  ’birth’  of  the  shaman.  It  is  interesting,  as  appears 
from  the  initiatory  visions  of  the  Samoyed  shaman,  that  the?e  experiences 
are  completely  traditional  not  only  in  content  but  also  in  form.  In  other 
words  the  structure  of  the  visions  is  in  the  main  similar,  and  the  motifs  are 
repeated  in  the  songs  sung  while  shamanizing. 

32.2.  The  induction  of  trance.  In  public  ritual  proceedings  the  technique 
of  ecstasy  transferring  the  shaman  to  an  altered  state  of  consciousness  appears 
as  a  cumulative  process  in  which  elements  at  physical  and  mental  level  rein¬ 
force  one  another.  In  addition  to  a  mechanical  stimulus  (rhythmic  music 
in  the  case  of  Siberian  shamans),  the  following  suggestive  factors  affect  the 
change  in  consciousness:  a)  the  motivation  of  the  shaman,  which  may  be 
social  (there  is  an  acute  need  behind  the  seance)  and  recognised  or  lie  in 
the  realm  of  unrecognised  personal  hopes  and  wishes,  b)  study  by  the  shaman 
of  matters  representing  the  supranormal,  c)  the  actively  expressed  fastening 
of  the  attention,  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  audience  on  the  shaman  and  d)  a 
strong  emotional  pressure  that  is  the  sum  of  all  these.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  course  of  the  seance  that  these  factors  bear  influence  in  different  ways 
at  different  stages  in  the  seance,  and  the  degree  of  change  in  the  shaman’s 
consciousness  likewise  varies.  I  shall  here  attempt  to  outline  the  basic  features 
of  the  shamanic  technique  of  trance  and  to  distinguish  the  factors  shaping 
the  shaman’s  ecstatic  behaviour. 

The  preparation  for  the  stance  (the  more  important  the  reason  for  sha¬ 
manizing  the  more  thorough  the  preparations  seem  to  be,  i.e.  the  more  certain 
the  shaman  must  be  of  his  ecstatic  success,  for  ecstasy  means  contact  with 
the  spirits)  is  the  stage  during  which  the  ties  with  the  ordinary  waking  state, 
the  normal  world,  are  broken.  The  seance  may  be  preceedcd  by  a  period 
of  fasting  cr  contemplation.  Whether  the  period  of  concentration  be  long  or 
short,  it  includes  the  assembling  of  the  requisites  and  the  putting  on  of  the 
shaman’s  dress,  these  representing  the  factual  transition  to  the  capacity  of 
shaman.  The  dress,  on  which  are  depicted  the  shaman’s  supranormal  assistants 
or  other  objects  necessary  for  moving  about  in  the  spirit  world,  in  itself  helps 
to  focus  the  shaman’s  thoughts.  All  the  measures  taken  during  the  preparation 
stage  -  the  tuning  of  the  drum,  the  removing  of  any  Orthodox  pictures  of 
the  saints,  which  were  already  relatively  common  by  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  the  extinguishing  of  the  fire,  the  making  of  idols,  the  excited  and 
hushed  waiting  of  those  present  —  generate  favourable  emotional  charges 
in  those  present  and  above  all  help  the  shaman  to  concentrate  on  his  coming 
task  as  shaman  and  the  supranormal  helpers  required  in  the  task. 
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The  induction  proper  of  trance,  the  stage  in  which  the  shaman  attains 
an  altered  state  of  consciousness,  is,  according  to  shamanic  theory,  the  period 
of  assembling  the  spirit-helpers.  Practices  are  surprisingly  similar  throughout 
Northern  and  Central  Asia.  The  chief  principle  may  be  described  as  follows: 
connected  with  the  rhythmical,  sensory  stimulus 
slowly  gaining  momentum  and  directly  influenc¬ 
ing  the  central  nervous  system  is  the  gradual  ac¬ 
tualization  of  the  supranormal  counter-roles  and 
a  deepening  by  degrees  of  the  taking  of  supranor¬ 
mal  roles  in  step  with  the  sensory  stimulus.  It  has 
been  experimentally  proved  that  rhythmical  stimulus  alone  is  sufficient  to 
bring  about  changes  in  the  electrical  activity  of  the  brains  of  people  of  normal 
nerves  and,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  test  persons,  unusual  observations. 
The  shaman’s  drumming  technique  is  in  the  main  uniform  over  the  whole 
area:  a  slow  and  soft  beginning  is  followed  by  a  rise  in  tempo  and  volume. 
The  effect  of  the  rhythmical  stimulus  is  in  some  areas  fortified  by  various 
intoxicants,  such  as  amanita,  and  in  latter  times  in  particular  strong  tobacco 
and  alcohol.  The  use  of  hallucinogens  and  other  such  intoxicants  is  not, 
however,  a  vital  element  of  trance  technique  in  any  part  of  Siberia.  The 
mechanical  stimuli  mentioned  thus  form  a  necessary  basis  for  the  shaman’s 
trance  behaviour.  Shamanic  practice  does,  however,  differ  from  other  means 
of  attaining  ecstasy  on  the  basis  of  the  ritual  role-taking  technique  aimed 
at  the  supranormal  counter-roles,  the  “spirit-helpers”.  The  shaman’s  general¬ 
ized  reality  orientation  is  cut  off  by  means  of  suitable  ritual  requisites,  the 
extinguishing  of  the  lights  and  the  noise  of  accelerating  drumming.  Its  place 
is  taken  by  special  orientation,  a  world  created  by  the  shamanic  tradition, 
fantasies  of  supranormal  beings  and  their  dwelling  places.  The  shaman 
actualizes  one  spirit  role  after  another  according  to  a  set  pattern.  Very  often 
(e.g.  in  the  shaman’s  songs  of  the  Khants,  the  Nentsy  and  the  Chukchi)  the 
shaman,  in  calling  on  his  spirits,  almost  as  it  were  brings  them  near  him 
concretely.  The  object  described  in  the  song  is  first  the  figure  of  the  role- 
occupant  and  its  dwelling  in  the  other  world,  then  the  spirit’s  journey  to 
the  shaman  stage  by  stage,  reaching  its  climax  with  the  arrival  at  the  seance. 
The  course  of  the  account  of  the  journey  described  in  an  invocatory  song 
such  as  this  coincides  with  the  curve  representing  the  rise  in  the  ecstatic 
frenzy  of  the  shaman,  i.e.  during  the  songs  the  shaman  reaches  an  altered 
state  of  consciousness.  The  invocation  of  the  spirit-helpers  during  the  in¬ 
duction  of  the  trance  may  be  manifest  more  simply.  The  imitation  of  the 
sounds  of  the  spirit-helpers  constituting  the  first  act  of  the  most  common 
seance  is  one  of  the  most  stable  elements  of  the  seance.  This  is  precisely  the 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  spirits  imagined  to  be  in  animal  form,  and  this 
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acts  almost  without  exception  in  the  function  of  a  call.  Corresponding  growling, 
whistling  and  other  scenes  are  also  encountered  later  in  the  seance,  but 
then  it  is  a  question  of  manifesting  the  spirit  roles  present.  Simple  shouts 
of  invocation  or  requests  to  the  spirits  for  help  fall  in  between  the  songs, 
dividing  them  up  into  shorter  entities.  Note  that  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  invocatory  songs  seems  to  correlate  with  the  modes  of  manifesting  the 
spirit  roles.  Instead  of  a  long  description  of  the  spirit  world  there  may  simply 
be  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  the  seance  and  requests  for  help  (cf.  the 
Orochi  seance).  In  such  cases  improvisation  plays  a  relatively  large  part 
compared  with  e.g.  the  long  poetic  song  episodes  of  the  Nentsy. 

The  audience  plays  a  relatively  small  part  at  the  trance  induction  stage. 
It  chiefly  concentrates  on  supporting  the  shaman  through  invocations  or 
goadings  addressed  to  the  spirits.  Many  observers  mention  a  growing  ex¬ 
pectation,  which  is  a  feature  characteristic  of  the  opening  stages  of  the  seance. 
The  part  played  by  the  audience  is  probably  greatest  at  this  stage  as  an  emo¬ 
tional  factor.  The  shaman  feels  the  weight  of  expectation  as  he  concentrates 
on  his  performance. 

32.3  Variations  in  the  presentation  of  supranormal  counter-roles.  Meetings  with 
the  spirit-helpers,  either  in  this  world  or  the  other  one,  constitute  the  ecstatic 
climaxes  of  the  seance.  As  the  shaman  manifests  his  supranormal  counter¬ 
roles  his  consciousness  has  already  clearly  altered.  This  degree  of  alteration 
is  not,  however,  the  same  in  different  seances,  nor  does  it  remain  constant 
within  the  space  of  one  seance.  The  depth  of  his  trance  varies  in  the  different 
stages  of  the  seance,  and  the  shaman  may  from  time  to  time  rest  in  order 
to  seek  ecstasy  again.  In  addition  to  individual  differences  arising  from  ecstatic 
ability  the  depth  of  the  trance  also  seems  to  be  regulated  by  traditionally 
bound  factors.  Comparison  of  the  descriptions  of  seances  shows  that  the 
supranormal  counter-roles  are  manifest  using  a  few  alternative  techniques. 
These  are:  a)  the  shaman  identifies  completely  with  the  spirit  role,  he  is 
regarded  as  having  changed  quite  concretely  into  a  spirit  (role-identification) ; 
b)  manifesting  both  his  own  role  as  a  shaman  and  that  of  the  spirit  the  shaman 
creates  a  dialogue  situation  in  which  the  spirit  is  regarded  as  acting  and 
speaking  from  outside  the  physical  being  of  the  shaman  (dual  role);  c)  the 
shaman  creates  an  image  of  the  role  performances  of  his  spirit-helpers  purely 
verbally,  in  which  case  only  the  shaman  is  regarded  as  “seeing”  or  “hearing” 
the  spirits  during  the  seance  (description  of  counter-role). 

Complete  role-identification,  which  is  common  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Siberia  (among  e.g.  the  ^  ukagirs,  Evenks,  Yakuts,  Manchus,  Nanays,  Orochi) 
signifies  possession.  One  or  more  spirit-helper  is  thought  to  enter  the  body 
of  the  shaman  and  to  speak  and  act  through  him.  Jochelson’s  descripdon 
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of  the  changing  of  a  Yukagir  shaman  into  a  spirit  is  highly  characteristic: 
“The  shaman  half  opens  the  door  and  inhales  his  spirits  in  deep  and  noisy 
breaths.  Then  he  turns  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  holds  his  hand  like  claws, 
rolls  his  eyes  upwards,  so  that  only  the  whites  are  seen,  sticks  out  his  tongue, 
curling  it  under  the  chin  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  walks  to  the  centre 
of  the  house  and  sits  down  on  the  ground.  Having  sat  down,  the  straightens 
his  hands  and  pulls  his  tongue  in  with  his  eyes  still  turned  upwards  and  a 
blown  up  belly  he  sits  there  and  already  one  of  the  spirits  speaks  through 
him.”2  Features  that  recur  are  a)  the  arrival  of  the  spirits  at  the  door,  b)  the 
inhaling  of  the  spirits  and  c)  the  expressing  of  the  nature  of  the  spirits  in 
words,  mimic  and  movement:  a  Manchu  shaman  turned  into  a  wolf  claws 
the  ground  like  a  wolf,  and  an  Orochi  shaman  turned  into  a  bird  leaps  across 
the  tent  shouting,  “I  fly,  I  fly”.  As  regards  the  role  relations  of  the  seance, 
the  shaman’s  complete  identification  with  one  of  his  supranormal  counter¬ 
roles  means  that  the  position  of  the  shaman  as  a  mediator  between  the  two 
worlds  remains,  as  it  were,  vacant.  Role-identification  is  regularly  followed 
by  the  taking  over  of  someone  present  at  the  seance,  usually  the  assistant. 
There  ensues  a  dialogue  between  the  mediator,  which  may  sometimes  be 
the  entire  audience  present  at  the  seance,  and  the  spirit,  in  which  the  reasons 
for  the  crisis  leading  to  the  seance  and  the  chances  of  eliminating  them  are 
gone  into.  The  shaman’s  identification  with  a  spirit  role  is  often  momentary, 
it  comes  at  different  stages  in  the  seance  and  is  susceptible  to  disturbances. 
In  the  course  of  one  seance  the  shaman  may  identify  with  several  spirits. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  area  in  which  role-identification  occurs  to  a 
large  extent  coincides  with  the  areas  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  ancestor  shaman 
plays  a  major  role  as  the  initiator  of  the  novice  shaman.  In  these  areas  the 
spirit  of  the  ancestor  shaman  may  also  remain  as  the  shaman’s  chief  spirit. 
In  this  case  the  spirit  of  the  ancestor  shaman  enters  the  shaman  at  the  seance 
and  speaks  through  him.  This  points  to  the  possibility  that  identification 
with  the  spirit  role,  i.e.  the  possession-type  seance,  is  linked  precisely  with 
the  development  of  family-bound  and  ultimately  clan  shamanism.  In  parts 
of  Central  and  East  Siberia  the  typical  explanation  for  illness  is  that  a  disease 
spirit  has  entered  the  patient’s  body.  During  a  seance  the  Yukagir  shaman 
identifies  with  the  roles  of  both  his  chief  spirit  and  the  disease  spirit  alternately. 
Both  forms  of  possession  are  basically  similar  —  the  spirit  is  inhaled  with 
noisy  gasps,  it  speaks  through  the  shaman’s  mouth  and  he  manifests  it  with 
his  whole  being.  The  spirit  is  deactualized  by  being  blown  out.  Only  the 
features  characteristic  of  the  spirits  are  manifest  in  different  ways.  Since 
shamanic  seances  are  for  the  most  part  precisely  healing  events,  it  is  scarcely 
a  coincidence  that  basically  parallel  spirit  and  demon  possessions  appear 
in  the  same  regions.  Thus  the  explanation  for  illness  “the  demon  has  penetrated 
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the  patient”  would  in  turn  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  possession-type  tech¬ 
nique  of  shamanizing.  On  the  other  hand  the  possession-type  of  seance  (struc¬ 
tural  type  I,  see  p.  322)  is  not  the  only  form  of  seance  found  in  the  areas, 
and  the  shaman’s  journey-type  (structural  type  III)  also  appears.  Among 
the  Evenks,  for  example,  there  were  further  seances  in  which  the  shaman 
met  the  spirits  in  this  world,  i.e.  in  the  tent,  and  also  travelled  to  the  upper 
and  lower  worlds  in  their  company  (structural  type  II).  As  a  result  the  sha¬ 
man  might  well  manifest  the  roles  of  the  spirit-helpers  in  different  ways 
during  the  course  of  one  seance:  identify  with  the  spirit  role  or  in  some  other 
way  manifest  its  presence,  and  describe  its  behaviour  in  words  only. 

The  shaman  might  also  manifest  spirit  roles  without  identifying  with 
them  completely,  and  create  an  illusion  of  communication  between  several 
role  figures  appearing  simultaneously.  In  the  background  is  the  idea  of  the 
meeting  of  shaman  and  spirit  in  such  a  way  that  the  spirit  or  spirits  remain 
outside  the  shaman’s  body  the  whole  time.  This  dual  role  of  the  shaman  does 
not  require  any  active  contribution  from  an  assistant  or  the  audience  to 
carry  the  seance  through:  the  shaman  creates  the  whole  performance  before 
them.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  manifestation  of  spirit  roles  the  ventri¬ 
loquist  technique  of  the  Paleoasian  shaman  constitutes  a  unique  type.  The 
effect  of  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  by  means  of  ventriloquism  as  produced 
by  e.g.  the  Chukchi  shaman  is  brilliant  in  the  skill  displayed,  and  the  seance 
takes  on  the  form  of  a  great  show  in  which  the  shaman  brings  in  one  spirit 
after  another.  ’Dual  role’  is  in  this  case  an  inadequate  expression,  for  the 
shaman  sometimes  tries  to  create  the  illusion  of  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  several  spirits.  In  addition  to  Northeast  Asia  the  shaman’s  dual  role  is  a 
typical  way  of  manifesting  supranormal  counter-roles  in  the  western  parts 
of  Siberia,  although  the  technique  of  manifestation  is  reminiscent  more  of 
possession-type  than  ventriloquism- type:  through  his  sounds  and  movements 
the  shaman  indicates  that  a  spirit  is  present.  The  shaman’s  songs  also  contain 
imitation  of  the  sounds  of  animals,  i.e.  zoomorphic  spirits.  Displays  of  this 
type  are  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  possession  type. 
According  to  Munkacsi,  for  example,  the  possession  tradition  might  be  found 
among  the  Khants,  whereas  Karjalainen,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  subsequent 
experiences,  places  this  claim  open  to  doubt.3  The  typical  dual  role  situation  of 
the  west  is  found  in  the  shamanizing  seance  of  the  Minusa  Tatars  described 
above.  It  is  the  specific  duty  of  the  assistant  to  sprinkle  water  for  the  spirits 
to  drink  so  that  they  do  not  come  too  close  to  the  shaman.  Even  so  the  shaman, 
by  imitating  the  sounds  of  e.g.  a  zoomorphic  spirit,  indicates  that  it  is  present, 
and  creates  a  direct  illusion  of  a  conversation  between  the  shaman  and  the 
spirit. 

Describing  the  supranormal  counter-roles  in  songs  is  a  common  element 
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of  the  invocation  of  the  spirits.  In  many  cases  the  course  of  the  entire  seance 
is  expressed  through  song.  The  shaman  meets  the  spirits  in  either  this  or 
the  other  world,  describing  his  meeting  and  his  conversations  in  the  songs. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the  line  on  the  former  mode  of  behaviour, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  spirit  roles  purely  by  describing  is  also  more 
common  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Siberia  than  in  the  central 
and  eastern  regions.  In  particular  the  rich  song  tradition  of  the  Samoyeds, 
with  its  visionary  themes,  is  suitable  for  carrying  out  seances  of  this  type. 
It  is  natural  that  at  seances  in  which  the  shaman’s  soul  is  thought  to  depart 
for  the  supranormal  world  these  experiences  are  described  in  the  song  sections. 
In  this  case  the  outwards  journey,  for  example,  may  be  described  in  song, 
the  arrival  there  is  marked  by  loss  of  consciousness,  and  the  return  journey 
again  in  song.  The  basis  of  the  seance  typical  of  the  northern  regions  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  visionary  songs  is  always  the  journey  of  the  shaman’s 
soul.  The  special  nature  of  the  type  of  seance  is  revealed  when  placed  beside 
the  ways  of  manifesting  the  shaman’s  journey  employed  by  e.g.  the  Evenks 
or  the  Nanays.  If  it  was  an  important  and  difficult  undertaking  they  might 
become  great  shows  the  setting  for  which  — •  the  objects  laid  out,  the  sha¬ 
manizing  site,  etc.  —  was  prepared  beforehand.  The  shaman  manifest  the 
stages  in  his  journey  and  the  counter-roles  he  met  on  the  way  both  through 
frenzied  movement  and  singing,  and  also  through  mimic.  The  number  of 
people  attending  the  big  seances  such  as  this,  typical  of  clan  shamanism, 
was  sometimes  so  great  that  similar  events  would  have  been  impossible 
among  the  small  hunting  communities  of  the  north. 

32.4.  Role-taking  and  control  of  the  degree  of  altered  consciousness.  The  ways  of 
manifesting  supranormal  counter-roles  in  the  shamanic  seance  thus  vary 
from  a  living  of  the  role  involving  the  shaman  completely  to  a  mere  out¬ 
lining  of  the  counter-role.  We  noticed  that  role-identification,  the  playing 
of  a  dual  role  or  verbal  description  of  a  counter-role,  are  on  the  one  hand 
typical  behavioural  models  bound  to  tradition,  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
the  intensity  with  which  the  shaman  lives  a  counter-role  varies  even  in  the 
course  of  one  seance.  The  latter  point  means  that  the  depth  of  the  trance 
varies  according  to  the  course  of  the  seance.  The  variations  in  intensity  are 
explained  when  we  remember  that  1)  the  role  relationship  of  the  seance 
is  in  fact  made  up  of  a  triad,  for  in  addition  to  the  shaman  and  the  supra¬ 
normal  role  figures  he  creates  there  must  always  be  a  third  party  at  the  seance: 
the  audience,  and  that  2)  the  seance  always  has  a  goal  which  the  shaman 
bears  in  mind  in  his  actions.  As  a  result,  the  shaman  always  has  two  sorts 
of  other-roles  radically  differing  in  nature  at  the  seance.  For  the  seance  to 
be  duly  conducted  he  must  direct  his  role-taking  at  the  representative  or 
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representatives  of  either  group  according  to  need,  i.e.  during  the  seance 
the  target  groups  for  the  shaman’s  role-taking  change.  Then  it  must  be  noted 
that  in  directing  his  role-taking  at  one  other-group,  the  illusory  spirit  roles, 
the  shaman  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  keeps  an  eye  on  the  reactions  of 
the  other  other-group,  the  representatives  of  the  community  present.  Since 
the  supranormal  counter-roles  act  primarily  as  the  objects  of  reliving  and 
identification  for  the  shaman,  this  other  group  could  be  called  the  identification 
group.  Correspondingly  the  “clients”  taking  part  in  the  seance,  neighbours 
or  relations  who  guide  the  shaman’s  behaviour  with  their  wishes  and  reactions, 
are  called  the  audience  group.  Shaping  the  shaman’s  role-taking  aimed  at 
the  supranormal  is  then  the  extent  to  which  he  keeps  an  eye  on  the  reactions 
of  the  audience  group  or  factors  connected  with  the  traditional  execution 
of  the  seance.  Alternative  forms  of  role-taking  may  thus  be  examined  from 
the  standpoint  of  role-taking  or  its  reflexiveness.  The  latter  refers  to  the  sha¬ 
man’s  self-consciousness — his  awareness  of  how  he  appears  in  the  eyes  of  others 
—  and  is  characteristic  precisely  of  role-taking  directed  at  the  audience.  Role¬ 
taking  directed  at  the  audience  does  not  include  identification,  either;  its 
standpoint  is  selective  consideration  of  the  hopes  of  the  audience  and  the 
correct  execution  of  the  rite.  In  the  light  of  the  above  criterion  the  chief 
types  of  ’shaman  —  supranormal’  relations  would  appear  to  be  as  follows: 


’Shaman  —  supranormal’  relation 


A.  dual  role 

B.  role- 
identification 

C.  Verbal  con¬ 
struction  of  role 

reflexiveness 
of  role-taking: 

reflexive 

reflexive  and 
non-reflexive 

non-reflexive 

role-taking 

standpoint: 

the  audience 

the  spirit  role 
(and  the 
audience) 

the  shaman  (his 
previous  vision 
experiences) 

depth  of  trance: 

light  trance 

depth  of  trance 
varies  —  comes 
in  waves 

trance  deep, 
most  often  ends 
in  loss  of 
consciousness 

The  shaman’s  role-taking  directed  at  the  supranormal,  which  at  the  stance 
does  not  remain  merely  a  cognitive  process  but  through  this  process  finds 
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outlet  as  active  operation,  the  manifestation  of  roles,  thus  varies  in  intensity, 
influencing  the  degree  of  change  of  the  shaman’s  consciousness.  In  this  respect 
type  A  is  in  a  different  position  from  types  B  and  C.  Keeping  an  eye  on  the 
reactions  of  the  audience  requires  a  stronger  link  with  waking  reality  (A) 
than  complete  identification  with  the  spirit  role  (B).  In  the  latter  case  the 
responsibility  for  directing  the  rite  is  in  fact  transferred  to  the  assistant,  whose 
job  is  also  to  help  the  shaman  if  necessary  to  return  from  too  deep  a  trance. 
Seances  in  which  the  construction  of  the  supranormal  roles  takes  place  at 
verbal  level  (C),  i.e.  in  the  shaman’s  songs,  in  turn  permit  the  greatest  con¬ 
centration  on  the  supranormal  reality.  The  direction  of  the  shaman’s  gener¬ 
alized  reality  orientation  is  replaced  by  complete  special,  temporary  orien¬ 
tation.  Seances  of  C-type  very  often  end  in  complete  loss  of  consciousness; 
all  in  all  the  curve  showing  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  frenzy  is  simpler,  often 
constituting  a  rise,  climax  and  fall,  than  in  seances  in  which  the  shaman 
has  to  be  constantly  aware  of  the  audience’s  reactions  or  the  identification 
and  audience  groups  repeatedly  change  as  the  objects  of  the  shaman’s  role¬ 
taking.  In  this  case  the  curve  showing  the  shaman’s  ecstasy  is  wave-like, 
with  several  climaxes.  Although  the  part  played  by  the  audience  as  a  sug¬ 
gestive  factor  can  under  no  circumstances  be  denied  —  quite  the  contrary  — 
it  does  exert  something  of  a  basic  pressure  on  the  shaman’s  seeking  of  ecstasy 
and  also  acts  as  an  active  support  to  the  shaman  during  the  seance,  it  is 
nevertheless  clear  from  the  accounts  of  seances  that  when  the  role-taking 
is  directed  at  the  audience  the  degree  of  the  shaman’s  altered  consciousness 
falls  in  just  the  same  way  as  it  rises  when  role-taking  is  directed  at  the  supra¬ 
normal  world. 

The  relationship  between  the  shaman  and  the  audience  attending  the 
seance,  which  influences  ecstatic  activity,  is  determined  according  to  the 
position  of  the  shaman  and  shamanism  in  the  community.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  among  the  Chukchi  Type  A  (dual  role)  manifestation  of  the 
supranormal  based  on  ventriloquist  skill  was  held  in  greater  esteem  than 
type  C  (verbal  construction  of  role)  typical  of  small  group  shamanism  in 
northern  Siberia  and  connected  with  the  shaman’s  journey.  The  former 
form  of  seance,  in  which  the  shaman  was  able  to  observe  the  audience’s 
reactions  throughout  the  performance,  is  in  fact  more  suited  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  professional  shaman  seeking  the  favour  of  the  audience  than  the 
latter.  The  Chukchi’s  manner  of  bringing  in  the  spirit  roles,  which  demanded 
great  skill,  and  the  great  show-like  shamanizing  events  of  the  southern  regions 
have  been  mistakenly  regarded  as  indications  of  the  degeneration  of  sha¬ 
manism  merely  because  there  was  seldom  a  loss-of-consciousness  stage.  In 
the  case  of  rite  performances  involving  a  wealth  of  requisites  and  many 
episodes  it  is  more  a  question  of  developed  forms  of  tradition  reflecting 
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the  importance  and  field  of  the  shaman  in  the  community  rather  than  a 
degeneration  of  the  shaman’s  ecstatic  ability. 


32.5.  Main  principles  of  the  shaman's  technique  of  ecstasy. 

1.  The  framework  of  the  shaman’s  technique  of  ecstasy  is  similar  to  the 
basic  psychic  mechanism  on  which  hypnosis  is  founded;  this  mechanism  is 
undoubtedly  common  to  all  goal-oriented  trance  behaviour. 

2.  Since  the  goal  of  the  shaman’s  ritual  trance  is  communication  between 
the  normal  and  supranormal  worlds,  it  is  possible  to  describe  this  basic  mechan¬ 
ism  in  the  language  of  social  psychology. 

3.  Acting  as  suggestive  factors  during  the  seance  are  1)  the  shaman’s 
motivation,  which  is  primarily  social  and  recognised  and  only  then  falling 
in  the  realm  of  unrecognised  personal  hopes  and  wishes;  2)  the  shaman’s 
penetration  into  matters  representing  the  supranormal;  3)  the  actively 
expressed  focusing  of  the  attention,  expectations  and  hopes  of  the  audience 
on  the  shaman;  4)  the  use  of  technical  stimuli;  5)  the  sum  of  all  these  in 
the  form  of  strong  emotional  pressure. 

4.  The  mental  process  of  the  trance  induction  stage  can  be  regarded 
as  a  gradual  deepening  of  role-taking  directed  at  the  supranormal. 

5.  The  shamanic  trance  or  the  shaman’s  altered  state  of  consciousness 
then  comes  into  being  as  generalized  reality  orientation  disappears  along 
with  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  rhythmical,  gradually  accelerating 
sensory  stimulus  and  role-taking  directed  at  the  supranormal. 

6.  By  means  of  these  means  to  ecstasy  a  person  of  normal  nerves  may 
achieve  a  state  of  trance,  even  though  people  with  a  certain  nervous  make-up 
do  have  greater  potential  than  others. 

7.  Since  the  shaman’s  altered  state  of  consciousness  arises  as  a  combination 
of  several  factors,  the  variation  in  the  depth  of  trance  does  not  fully  correlate 
with  the  intensity  of  role-taking  directed  at  the  supranormal;  the  inter¬ 
dependence  is,  however,  obvious. 

8.  The  changes  in  ego  concepts  and  body  images  experienced  during 
trance  have  a  reciprocal  fortifying  relation  with  tradition;  they  derive  their 
content  from  the  tradition,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  fortify  the  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  the  tradition  through  his  personal  experiences. 

9.  Not  even  in  the  deepest  trance  does  the  shaman’s  reality  orientation 
completely  vanish;  supported  by  the  scheme  of  the  seance,  he  retains  his 
contact  with  the  audience. 
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10.  Regulated  by  the  traditional  scheme  of  the  seance,  role-taking  in 
these  two  directions,  the  spirit  world  and  the  audience,  to  a  great  extent 
controls  the  depth  of  trance. 

1 1 .  The  variations  in  the  manifestations  of  supranormal  counter-roles 
depend  on  the  relationship  between  the  shaman  and  the  audience  and  thus 
on  the  significance  and  position  of  the  shaman  and  shamanism  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  in  turn  depends  on  the  socio-economic  structure  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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of  a  prescribed  ritual  (1968,  p.  62).  In  the  case  of  the  shaman  this  predetermined  picture 
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could  in  this  connection  refer  to  the  concept  covering  precisely  the  conventional  side. 
Sarbin- Allen  uses  the  term  role-concepts  for  a  person’s  views  of  his  own  role  as  distinct  from 
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other  mind.  A  social  self  of  this  sort  might  be  called  the  reflected  or  looking-glass  self: 
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role-support,  which  refers  to  the  functions  of  the  audience.  The  concept  is  defined  as  follows: 
“.  .  .  role-support,  which  is  the  expressed  support  accorded  to  an  actor  by  his  audience  for 
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32  Cf  also  Anokhin  1929. 

33  Van  Velsen  1967,  p.  140. 
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of  practical  conditions  be  only  loosely  oriented. 

38  Sarmela  1970,  p.  162. 

87  Belo  1960. 
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3  Stepanova-Gurvich-Khramova  1964,  p.  791. 
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81  Cf.  p.  167. 

88  Jochelson  1926,  pp.  156 — -157. 

88  Cf.  Eliade  1964,  p.  247. 
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87  Jochelson  1926,  pp.  141 — 144. 

88  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  331. 
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Chapter  10 
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8  Stepanova-Gurvich- Khramova  1964,  p.  791. 

3  Stepanova-Gurvich-Khramova  1964,  p.  796. 

4  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  109. 

5  Jochelson  1926,  pp.  210 — 211. 
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10  Jochelson  1926,  p.  145. 

II  Cf.  e.g.  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  pp.  368 — 412. 

18  Rasmussen  1929,  pp.  124 — 127. 

18  Lehtisalo  1924,  p.  160. 
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Chapter  11 
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3  Cf.  Jochelson  1926,  pp.  156 — 157. 

4  Jochelson  1926,  pp.  201 — 205. 
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2  Stepanova-Gurvich-Khramova  1964,  p.  789. 

3  Stepanova-Gurvich-Khramova  1964,  p.  796. 

4  Stepanova-Gurvich-Khramova  1964,  p.  796. 

5  Tokarev-Gurvich  1964,  p.  279. 

6  Tokarev-Gurvich  1964,  p.  278;  Alekseyev  1975,  p.  107. 

7  Tokarev-Gurvich  1964,  p.  275. 

8  Tokarev-Gurvich  1964,  pp.  270 — 271. 

9  Tokarev-Gurvich  1964,  pp.  274 — 275. 

10  Jochelson  1926,  p.  205. 

11  Jochelson  1926,  p.  205. 

12  Jochelson  1905—1908,  p.  50. 

13  Jochelson  1905 — 1908,  p.  54. 

14  Jochelson  1926,  pp.  173 — 176. 
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18  Jochelson  1926,  p.  171. 

17  Jochelson  1926,  pp.  171 — 172. 

18  Cf.  Holmberg  1922. 

19  Jochelson  1926,  p.  207. 

20  Troshchanskiy  1902,  pp.  33 — 35. 

21  Seroshevskiy  1900,  pp.  388 — 389;  Czaplicka  1914,  p.  277. 

22  Jochelson  1926,  p.  207. 
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1  Antropova-Kuznetsova  1964,  pp.  799 — 800. 

2  Antropova-Kuznetsova  1964,  p.  802. 

3  Stepanova-Gurvich-Khramova  1964,  p.  790;  Jochelson  1926,  p.  119. 

4  Antropova-Kuznetsova  1964,  pp.  803 — 804. 

6  Antropova-Kuznetsova  1964,  pp.  819 — 4521. 

8  Antropova-Kuznetsova  1964,  p.  819. 

7  Antropova-Kuznetsova  1964,  p.  820. 

8  Antropova-Kuznetsova  1964,  pp.  820 — 821. 

9  Antropova-Kuznetsova  1964,  p.  815. 

10  Cf.  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  pp.  413 — 414. 

11  Bogoras  1904 — -1909,  p.  415. 

12  Bogoras  1904—1909,  p.  419. 

18  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  422. 

14  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  424. 

15  Bogoras  1904—1909,  p.  432. 
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22  Findeisen  1956  b,  pp.  141—  156. 

23  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  pp.  433 — 441. 

24  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  pp.  433 — 434. 
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27  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  pp.  434 — 435. 
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29  Bogoras  1904—1909,  p.  300. 
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32  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  435. 

33  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  438. 
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40  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  441. 

41  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  441. 
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26  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  314. 

26  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  pp.  308 — 309. 

27  Bogoras  1904—1909,  p.  311. 

28  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  314. 

29  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  438. 
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31  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  437. 
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36  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  pp.  334 — 335. 
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37  Findeisen  1956  b,  p.  158. 
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44  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  421. 
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2  Eliade  1964,  p.  258. 

3  See  Antropova-Kuznetsova  1964,  p.  819;  Menovshchikov  1964,  pp.  842 — 843;  Antro¬ 
pova  1964  a,  pp.  866—867;  Antropova  1964  b,  p.  879. 

4  Menovshchikov  1964,  p.  842;  Antropova  1964  b,  p.  879. 
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8  Findeisen  1956  b,  p.  159  ff.;  cf.  also  Bogoras  1910  a,  p.  141. 

7  Bogoras  1910  b,  p.  32. 
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19  Cf.  Popov  1936  a,  pp.  93—94  and  Popov  1968,  p.  138  and  145;  Prokof’yeva  1963, 
pp.  146 — ■  1 47. 

20  Popov  1964,  p.  579. 

21  Popov  1968,  Popov  writes  Sereptie  Djaruoskin. 
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23  Cf.  Lehtisalo  1937  and  Eliade  1964,  pp.  62 — 64. 

21  Popov  1936  a,  pp.  90 — 93;  translation  according  to  Eliade,  Eliade  1964,  pp.  41 — 42. 

23  Cf.  Dolgikh  1951. 

26  Popov  1936  a,  pp.  92 — 93;  translation  according  to  Eliade,  Eliade  1964,  pp.  39 — 40. 
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28  Hajdii  1968,  p.  149. 

29  Donner  1923,  p.  143. 

30  Donner  1923,  p.  143. 
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Startsev  1930,  pp.  122 — 123. 

32  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  pp.  151 — -155  (Lehtisalo  writes  Ganjkka). 

33  Donner  1923,  p.  144. 

34  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  146. 

35  Islavin  1847,  pp.  109—110. 

36  Prokof’yeva  1963,  p.  125. 

37  E.g.  Nioradze  1925,  p.  55. 

38  E.g.  among  the  Soyots  an  older  shaman,  like  Sessa  guiding  Savone,  recognised  the 
symptoms  of  the  shaman’s  sickness  and  urged  his  patient  to  submit  to  becoming  a  shaman. 
Vaynshteyn  1968,  pp.  331 — 332. 

39  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  146. 

40  Tret’yakov  1871,  pp.  211—212. 

41  Castrdn  1853,  pp.  191—192. 

42  Van  Gennep  1960,  p.  21. 

43  Victor  W.  Turner  described  his  concept  of  liminality  as  follows:  “The  attributes  of 
liminality  or  of  liminal  personae  (“threshold  people”)  are  necessarily  ambiguous,  since  this 
condition  and  these  persons  elude  or  slip  through  the  network  of  classifications  that  normally 
locate  states  and  positions  in  cultural  space.  Liminal  entities  are  neither  here  nor  there; 
they  are  bewixt  and  between  the  positions  assigned  and  arrayed  by  law,  custom,  convention, 
and  cermonial  .  .  .  Thus,  liminality  is  frequently  likened  to  death,  to  being  in  the  womb, 
to  invisibility,  to  darkness,  to  bisexuality,  to  the  wilderness,  and  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
or  the  moon.”  Turner  1969,  p.  95. 

44  Popov  1936  a,  p.  93. 

45  Cf.  Eliade  1964,  p.  33. 

48  Popov  1936  a,  pp.  93 — 94. 

47  Prokof’yeva  1963,  pp.  146 — -147;  cf.  Prokof’yeva  1951. 

48  Cf.  the  drum  vivification  ceremony  of  the  Selkups:  Prokof’yev  1930,  p.  365  ff. 

49  Prokof’yeva  1963,  p.  147. 
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50  Prokof’yeva  1963,  p.  149. 

51  Cf.  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  164;  Donner  1933,  pp.  245 — 246. 

52  Cf.  Lehtisalo  1947,  Castr6n-Lehtisalo  1940  and  Castr^n-Lehtisalo  1960. 

53  Lehtisalo  1924  b,  pp.  229 — 231  (translated  from  Finnish). 

54  Cf.  Benedict  1923,  p.  41. 

56  For  example,  the  analyses  of  the  origin  process  of  religious  experience  of  Lauri  Honko 
(Honko  1964),  Hjalmar  Sunden  (Sunden  1959)  or  Orlo  Strunk  (Strunk  1962)  derived 
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(Popov  1968,  p.  138). 
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15  Donner  1923,  p.  135. 
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18  Cf.  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  pp.  98—100. 

19  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  162. 

20  Cf.  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  162. 

21  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  pp.  147 — 148. 

22  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  148. 

23  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  28. 

24  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  28. 

25  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  31. 

28  Num  =  an  old  Samoyed  celestial  deity,  see  Paulson  1962,  p.  68  ff. 

27  Witsen  1705,  p.  943. 

28  Cf.  Potapov  1934. 

29  Tret’yakov  1871,  p.  426;  cf.  also  Donner  1933  b,  p.  75. 

30  Honko  1959,  p.  76. 

31  Popov  1936  a,  p.  77,  82. 

32  Popov  1936  a,  pp.  95 — 98. 

33  Lehtisalo  1929,  p.  186, 
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>*  Honko  1959,  pp.  104—105. 

35  Cf.  Rasanen  1950  and  Vilkuna  1950,  p.  367. 

3*  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  102. 

37  Castr^n-Lehtisalo  1940,  Lehtisalo  1947. 

39  Lehtisalo  writes  Matvei  Jadnje. 

39  Lehtisalo  1947,  p.  497  ff.  (no.  85). 

40  See  pp.  152 — 153. 

41  Cf.  Donner’s  account  of  a  Sel’kup  stance,  p.  212  IT. 

42  Cf.  Eliade  1964,  p.  227  and  Castrdn  1853,  p.  194. 

43  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  92. 

14  Lehtisalo  1947,  pp.  493—496,  verses  53—84  (no.  84). 
45  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  147. 

49  Eliade  1964,  p.  228. 


Chapter  19 

I  Donner  1923,  p.  128. 

*  Joki  1974. 

3  Joki  1974,  p.  155. 

4  Donner  1923,  pp.  146—149  (translated  from  Finnish). 

5  Joki  1974,  p.  156. 

9  Castr6n  1855,  pp.  165—166. 

7  Castr^n  1855,  pp.  165—166. 

9  Joki  1974,  p.  156. 

9  Prokofyeva  1949. 

10  Eliade  1964,  pp.  225—226. 

II  Joki  1974,  pp.  158—159. 

11  See  pp.  208—209. 

13  Joki  1974,  p.  157. 

14  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  pp.  156 — 157. 

«  Joki  1974,  p.  157. 

«  Joki  1974,  p.  164;  cf.  Joki  1959,  pp.  156—158. 


Chapter  20 

1  Prokof’yeva-Chernetsov-Prytkova  1964,  p.  532. 

I  Prokofyeva- Chernetsov-Prytkova  1964,  pp.  532 — 533. 

3  “The  Religion  of  the  Ugrians”,  Karjalainen  1918,  see  pp.  563 — 571. 

4  Prokof’ yeva-Chernetsov-Prytkova  1964,  p.  521. 

3  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  587. 

9  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  592. 

7  Karjalainen  1918,  pp.  588 — 591. 

9  Karjalainen  1918,  pp.  552 — 554. 

9  Karjalainen  1918,  pp.  565 — 566. 

10  Karjalainen  1918,  pp.  587 — 588. 

II  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  587. 

13  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  579. 

13  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  579. 

14  Cf.  e.g.  Mikhaylovskiy  1895,  p.  137. 
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ls  See  pp.  210 — 211. 

18  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  580. 

17  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  569. 

18  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  570. 
18  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  593. 
70  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  593. 

21  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  599. 

22  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  587. 

23  Radloff  1884  II,  p.  20—51 


Chapter  21 

1  Vasilevich  1969,  pp.  3 — 9. 

2  Vasilevich-Smolyak  1964,  pp.  620 — 622. 

3  Vasilevich-Smolyak  1964,  p.  625. 

4  Vasilevich-Smolyak  1964,  p.  626. 

5  Vasilevich-Smolyak  1964,  p.  629.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  reindeer-breeding 
on  a  larger  scale  in  some  Evenk  regions.  For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
a  rich  reindeer-breeder  in  one  of  these  areas  might  own  herds  of  thousands  of  reindeer. 
Vasilevich-Smolyak  1964,  p.  630. 

8  Vasilevich-Smolyak  1964,  pp.  643 — 646. 

7  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  111. 

8  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  115. 

9  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  121. 

10  See  Vasilevich  1968  a,  pp.  346 — -348. 

11  Vasilevich  1968  a,  pp.  348 — 349. 

12  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  pp.  211 — -212. 

13  Cf.  also  Vasilevich  1969,  p.  250  ff. 

14  Vasilevich  1968  a,  p.  344. 

15  Tret’yakov  1871,  pp.  209 — 210.  Cf.  also  Vasilevich  1968  a,  p.  345. 

18  Shirokogoroff  mentions  that  “among  the  reindeer-breeding  groups  of  the  aforesaid 
Evenki”  the  old  shaman  of  the  clan  or  the  oldest  members  of  the  clan  chose  for  training 
a  boy  whose  “nervous  state,  behaviour  and  keen  attention  indicated  the  faculties  necessary 
for  a  shaman”.  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  pp.  351 — 352. 

17  Vasilevich  1968  a,  pp.  345 — 346. 

18  Vasilevich  1968  a,  p.  348. 

19  Spasskiy  1822,  pp.  39—40. 

20  Tret’yakov  1869,  p.  211. 

21  Vasilevich  1968  a,  p.  345. 

22  Vasilevich  1968  a,  p.  345. 

23  Cf.  Anisimov  1963  a,  pp.  TOO — -105. 

24  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  pp.  351 — 352. 

25  Cf.  Lehtisalo  1937  and  Eliade  1964,  p.  33. 

28  Vasilevich  1968  a,  p.  346. 

27  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  273. 

28  Vasilevich  1972,  p.  38. 

29  Vasilevich  1968  a,  p.  346. 

30  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  121. 
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Chapter  22 

1  Anisimov  1958. 

3  Anisimov  1963  a  (in  Russian  1952). 

3  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  100. 

4  Anisimov  1963  a,  pp.  100 — 105. 

5  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  85. 

*  Cf.  Vasilevich  1963. 

7  Vasilevich  1963,  p.  72. 

8  Anisimov  1963  a,  pp.  85 — 99. 

8  Cf.  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  272. 

10  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  86. 

11  Anisimov  1963  a,  pp.  93 — 96. 

13  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  99. 

18  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  100. 

14  The  shaman’s  spirit-helpers  were  fish  (mayga  =  trout)  and  objects,  cf.  Anisimov  1963  a, 
p.  87,  picture. 

15  The  spectators  accompany  the  shaman  as  an  assistant  chorus. 

18  Vasilevich  1968  b,  pp.  369 — 370. 

17  Cf.  Popov  1968,  p.  142. 

18  Vasilevich  explains  the  nature  of  the  khargi  as  follows:  “The  chief  spirit-helpers  of  a 
shaman  were  khargi  and  seven.  They  lived  on  their  river  and  took  turns  helping  the  darisal 
stand  guard,  so  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  who  had  been  sent  on  engdekit  to  the  land 
of  the  dead  could  not  chase  from  the  earth  the  soul  of  a  living  person.”  Vasilevich  1963,  p.  58. 

18  Soul  concepts  of  the  Evenks,  see  Paulson  1958,  p.  107  ff;  about  soul  concepts  in  Siberia 
see  also  Gracheva  1976  and  Vdovin  1976. 

30  Cf.  the  picture  in  Anisimov  1951,  p.  204. 

31  The  khargi  journeys  to  the  lower  world  using  the  shamanic  world-tree  as  his  pathway. 
33  Cf.  the  picture  in  Anisimov  1958,  p.  215. 

33  Cf.  Honko  1959,  p.  31. 

34  Cf.  Eliade  1964,  p.  329. 

35  Cf.  rope  as  ’’spirit  road”,  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  352. 

38  Cf.  Eliade  1964,  p.  304,  307. 

37  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  107. 

38  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  111. 

38  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  112. 

30  Cf.  e.g.  pp.  108—109  (6  I,  6  F  and  8  T). 

31  Cf.  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  98. 

33  Cf.  Vasilevich  1963,  p.  80. 

33  See  Georgi’s  description:  the  “answers”  are  always  necessary,  Georgi  1772  a,  p.  285. 


Chapter  23 

1  Shirokogoroff  1 935  a,  p.  11. 

3  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  48. 

3  Cf.  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  87,  108. 

4  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  99. 

5  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  217. 

8  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  218. 
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7  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  218. 

8  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  218. 

8  Eliade  1964,  pp.  182—183. 

10  Cf.  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  284. 

11  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  308. 

12  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  pp.  308 — 309,  313 — 314. 

13  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  308. 

14  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  308. 

15  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  325. 

18  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  329. 

17  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  328. 

18  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  326. 

19  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  327. 

20  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  337. 

21  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  337. 

22  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  316. 

23  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  317. 

24  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  135;  cf.  also  Paulson  1958,  p.  123  ff. 

25  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  332. 

26  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  pp.  339 — 340. 

27  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  339. 

28  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  339. 

29  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  339. 


Chapter  24 

1  Levin- Potapov  1964,  pp.  691 — 692. 

2  Levin-Potapov  1964,  p.  692. 

3  Levin-Potapov  1964,  pp.  692 — 693. 

4  Levin-Potapov  1964,  pp.  698 — 699. 

5  Levin-Potapov  1964,  p.  702. 

8  Levin-Potapov  1964,  p.  708. 

7  Levin-Potapov  1964,  p.  693,  697. 

8  Levin-Potapov  1964,  p.  709. 

9  Levin-Potapov  1964,  p.  708. 

10  Levin-Potapov  1964,  p.  711. 

11  Shternbcrg  1935. 

12  Shternberg  1935,  pp.  236 — -239. 

13  Shternberg  1935,  p.  239;  cf.  also  Lopatin  1922,  p.  250. 

14  Lopatin  1922,  p.  241. 

15  Shternberg  1935,  p.  241. 

18  Shternberg  1935,  p.  240. 

17  Shternberg  1935,  p.  241. 

18  Shternberg  1935,  p.  240. 

19  Shimkevich  1896,  pp.  39 — 40. 

20  Lopatin  1922,  p.  250. 

21  Lopatin  1922,  p.  250. 

22  Lopatin  1922,  pp.  252—253. 

23  Lopatin  1922,  p.  254. 
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24  Lopatin  1922,  p.  255. 


Chapter  25 

1  Eliade  1970,  pp.  205 — 214,  cf.  Harva  1933,  pp.  216—230.  The  action  of  the  Altaic 
psychopomp  was  described  by  Radloff  in  “Aus  Sibirien”,  Radloff  1884  II,  pp.  53—55. 
Action  of  the  Nentsy  shaman,  cf.  Lehtisalo  1924,  pp.  132 — 137. 

2  Lopatin  1960,  p.  137. 

3  Shimkevich  1896,  pp.  19 — 33,  cf.  Findeisen  1957,  pp.  121 — 1 27. 

4  Shternberg  1933,  pp.  483 — 490. 

5  Lopatin  1960,  pp.  139 — 147,  160 — 172. 

6  Lopatin  1960,  pp.  169 — 172. 

7  Cf.  Harva  1933,  pp.  192—196. 

8  Harva  1933,  p.  218;  Anokhin  1929,  pp.  265 — 266.  Potanin  regards  the  Altaic  memorials 
as  belonging  to  a  later  tradition  stratum  (Potanin  1881  II,  p.  87).  Harva  is  of  the  same 
opinion  but  regards  the  shamanic  rites  connected  with  memorials  as  extremely  old  (Harva 
1933,  p.  220). 

9  Lopatin  1922,  pp.  211—212,  219—220. 

19  Lopatin  1922,  p.  199. 

11  Lopatin  1960,  p.  139. 

12  Levin-Potapov  1964,  pp.  699,  708 — 710. 

13  Lopatin  1960,  p.  162. 

14  Shimkevich  1896,  p.  16;  Grube  1897,  p.  91. 

15  Lopatin  1960,  p.  144. 

16  Lopatin  1960,  p.  162. 

17  Rank  1949,  pp.  179—180. 

18  Lopatin  1960,  p.  50. 

19  Lopatin  1960,  p.  163. 

20  Lopatin  1960,  p.  140. 

21  Cf.  Lopatin  1960,  pp.  134 — 135,  also  Shimkevich  1896,  pp.  9 — 11  and  Grube  1897, 
pp.  89 — 90. 

22  Lopatin  1960,  p.  136. 

23  Lopatin  1960,  p.  136. 

24  Lopatin  1960,  p.  142. 

26  Lopatin  1960,  p.  142. 

28  Lopatin  1960,  p.  143. 

27  Lopatin  1960,  p.  50. 

28  Grube  1897,  p.  91. 

29  Radloff  1884  II,  p.  55. 

30  Harva  1933,  p.  226. 

31  Eliade  1970,  p.  490. 

32  Radloff  1884  II,  p.  20  ff. 

33  Harva  1933,  p.  226. 

34  Eliade  1970,  p.  211. 

35  Lopatin  I960,  p.  167. 

36  Cf.  classes  of  shamans,  pp.  261 — 262. 

37  Lopatin  1960,  p.  136. 

38  Shimkevich  1896,  pp.  15—16;  Grube  1897,  p.  91. 

39  Shimkevich  1896,  pp.  15 — 16. 
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40  Shimkevich  1896,  pp.  15 — 16. 

41  Harva  1933,  p.  228. 

Chapter  26 

1  Lopatin  1940—1941,  pp.  352—355. 

2  Lopatin  1946—1949,  pp.  365—368. 

3  Lar’kin  1964,  p.  24  ff. 

4  Ivanov-Smolyak-Levin  1964,  p.  750;  cf.  also  Lar’kin  1964,  pp.  14 — -23. 

5  Ivanov-Smolyak-Levin  1964,  p.  757. 

6  Lopatin  1946 — 1949,  pp.  365 — 368. 

7  Lopatin  1940—1941,  p.  353. 

8  Shimkevich  1896,  see  pictures  of  shamans. 

8  Pilsudski  1909. 

10  Cf.  accessories  of  the  Nanay  shaman,  p.  272. 

11  Lopatin  1940—1941,  p.  353. 

12  Cf.  p.  260. 

13  Lopatin  1946 — 1949,  p.  366. 

14  Cf.  map  of  the  other  world  drawn  by  an  Orochi  shaman  showing  the  areas  inhabited 
by  the  different  spirits  and  the  routes  taken  by  the  shaman.  It  shows  that  the  shaman  had 
a  detailed  image  of  the  topography  of  the  other  world  and  its  inhabitants.  Avrorin-Koz’min- 
skiy  1949,  pp.  324—334. 


Chapter  27 

1  Potapov  1964  a,  p.  342. 

2  Potapov  1964  a,  pp.  344 — 348. 

3  Potapov  1964  a,  p.  348. 

4  Potapov  1964  b,  pp.  441 — 443. 

5  Potapov  1964  a,  p.  362. 

6  Dioszegi  1960. 

7  Didszegi  1960,  pp.  50 — 76. 

8  Dioszegi  1960,  pp.  53 — 54. 

9  Didszegi  1960,  p.  58. 

10  Didszegi  1960,  p.  62. 

11  Dioszegi  1960,  pp.  68 — 69. 

12  Didszegi  1960,  pp.  75 — 76. 

13  Didszegi  1960,  p.  53. 

14  Didszegi  1960,  p.  54. 

16  Didszegi  1960,  p.  65. 

18  Lankenau  1872,  p.  278. 

17  Di6szegi  1960,  p.  54. 

18  Dioszegi  1960,  pp.  55 — 56. 

19  Dioszegi  1960,  p.  55. 

20  Didszegi  1960,  p.  57. 

21  Vaynshteyn  1968,  pp.  331 — 332. 

22  Vaynshteyn  1968,  p.  332. 

23  Didszegi  1960,  p.  58. 

24  Lankenau  1872,  pp.  278 — 279. 
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25  Dioszegi  1960,  p.  59. 

26  Di6szegi  1960,  p.  61. 

27  Cf.  Eliade  1964,  p.  44. 

28  Dioszegi  1960,  p.  60. 

29  Dioszegi  1960,  p.  65. 

30  Di6szegi  1960,  p.  66. 

31  Didszegi  1960,  pp.  66 — 67. 

32  Cf.  Eliade  1964,  pp.  42—43. 

33  Cf.  Popov  1968.  p.  145. 

34  Cf.  Eliade  1964,  pp.  482—486. 

35  Cf  Eliade  1964,  p.  486. 

36  The  knowledge  of  the  supranormal  world  was  drawn  in  fact  on  the  shaman’s  drums 
among  the  Altaian  peoples;  see  Potapov  1968,  specially  pp.  228 — 229. 

37  Lankenau  1872,  pp.  278 — 280. 

38  Cf  The  enlivening  of  the  drum  ceremony  among  the  Soyots  (Vaynshteyn  1968) 
and  the  Teleuts  (Dyrenkova  1949). 

39  Among  the  Teleuts  the  drum  is  beaten  during  the  enlivening  ceremony  by  laymen, 
and  the  shaman  himself  has  no  right  to  touch  it,  Dyrenkova  1949,  p.  117. 

40  Dibszegi  1960,  p.  74. 

Chapter  28 

1  Lankenau  1872. 

2  Pater  Wilhelm  Schmidt  also  quotes  an  account  in  his  study  of  the  religion  of  the 
Abakan  Tatars,  Schmidt  1912 — 1 955  IX,  p.  377. 

3  Radloff  1884  I,  p.  377. 

4  Lankenau  1872,  p.  280. 

5  Lankenau  1872,  pp.  281 — 283. 

6  Cf.  “two  virgin  girls”  in  the  Yukagir  seance,  p.  98. 

7  Lankenau  1872,  p.  279. 

8  Lankenau  1872,  p.  279. 

Chapter  29 

1  Vyatkina  1964,  p.  203. 

2  Vyatkina  1964,  p.  208,  211. 

3  Vyatkina  1964,  p.  206. 

4  Vyatkina  1964,  p.  206. 

5  Vyatkina  1964,  p.  207. 

8  Vaynshteyn  1968,  p.  335. 

7  Vaynshteyn  1968,  p.  338. 

8  Partanen  1941. 

9  Partanen  1941,  pp.  24 — 25. 

Cinar:  rite  construction;  according  to  Ramstedt  the  term  means  “inborn  property, 
inner  being,  nature  ,  Ramstedt  1935.  Partanen  explains  the  term  as  follows:  “It  is  evident 
that  an  extract  and  condensation  of  the  forces  of  Nature,  effected  by  the  ceremonial  use 
of  the  things  described,  is  intended.  An  equivalent  of  linar  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  Fi.  luonto, 
nature  ,  used  in  l  innish  magic  to  denote  the  forces  of  a  magician,  especially  in  their  en¬ 
hanced  state,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  natural  (and  supernatural)  forces  outside  him,” 
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Partanen  1941,  p.  14.  The  cinar  construction  (see  Partanen’s  account,  Partanen  1941, 
pp.  13 — 15)  seems  to  concretely  illustrate  the  beliefs  connected  with  becoming  a  shaman; 
it  includes  e.g.  Mother  Tree,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  bird’s  nest  containing  nine  eggs.  E.g. 
the  \  akut  shaman  was  thought  to  be  instructed  in  a  bird’s  nest  in  the  shaman’s  tree  (Cf. 
Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  pp.  156 — 160;  Alekseyev  1975,  p.  131  ff.). 

Boge:  male  shaman. 

Idugan:  female  shaman. 

Ongon:  “tutelary  spirit,  fetish”  (Partanen  1941,  p.  13). 

10  Agapitov-Khangalov  1883,  p.  47. 

11  Partanen  1941,  p.  27. 

12  Partanen  1941,  p.  30. 

13  Cf.  Partanen  1941,  pp.  7 — 8;  Bastian  1873,  p.  402. 

11  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  pp.  208 — 209. 

15  Cf.  Agapitov-Khangalov  1883,  p.  1  ff. ;  See  also  Stieda  1887,  p.  250  ff. 

18  Partanen  1941,  p.  29,  31. 

17  Schmidt  1912—1955  X,  p.  432. 

18  Cf.  Sandschejew  1927,  p.  545  ff. 

18  Partanen  1941,  p.  8.  Cf.  also  Banzarov  1891,  p.  26  ff. 

20  Popov  1949,  p.  258  ff. 


Chapter  30 

1  Dioszegi  1968  b,  p.  242. 

2  Cf.  Schmidt  1912—1955  XII,  p.  619  ff.;  Harva  1933,  p.  320;  Anokhin  1924,  p.  33  ff; 
Prokof’yeva  1963,  p.  149. 

3  Hajdu  1968,  p.  149;  cf.  also  Seroshevskiy  1896,  p.  397,  315  ff.,  Alekseyev  1975,  p.  131, 
Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  p.  159. 

4  Cf.  e.g.  the  account  by  shaman  Bolkhoyev:  “Even  the  father  of  my  grandfather  was 
a  shaman.  He  was  the  greatest  shaman.  He  did  with  people  what  he  wanted.  For  instance, 
a  person  was  just  sitting  there,  and  if  my  great-grandfather  so  desired  that  person  would, 
just  stand  up,  facing  the  wall.”  Didszegi  1968  b,  pp.  316 — -317. 

s  See  e.g.  Prokof’yeva  1963,  p.  149;  Popov  1936  a,  pp.  93 — -94;  Dioszegi  1959,  p.  280,  290. 
8  Anisimov  1963  a,  p.  112. 

7  Levin-Potapov  1964,  p.  8. 

8  Partanen  1941,  p.  25  ff. 

*  Lehtisalo  1924  a,  p.  146. 

10  Cf.  e.g.  Finnish  tietaja-tradition,  Ruotsalainen  1950,  p.  163  ff. 

11  Anisimov  1963  a,  pp.  114 — 115. 

12  Dioszegi  1968  b,  pp.  242 — 244 

13  Cf.  p.  46. 

14  Jochelson  1905—1908,  p.  47. 

15  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  418. 

18  Lehtisalo  1937,  p.  20. 

17  Popov  1936  a,  pp.  90 — 93. 

18  Cf.  p.  180. 

18  Bogoras  1904 — 1909,  p.  425. 

20  See  p.  226. 

21  See  p.  227,  also  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  p.  212. 

22  Vasilevich  1968  a,  p.  342. 
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23  Dioszegi  1960,  p.  54. 

24  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  p.  209. 

25  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  p.  210. 

23  Shternberg  1936. 

27  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  pp.  139—140;  cf.  Alekseyev  1967,  p.  131  ff. 

28  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  p.  154. 

29  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  p.  143,  pp.  156 — 160. 

30  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  p.  139. 

31  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  p.  140,  144. 

32  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  p.  131;  cf.  Seroshevskiy  1901,  p.  103. 

33  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  pp.  160 — 164. 

34  Shternberg  1930,  pp.  134 — 135;  Friedrich-Buddruss  1955,  p.  156. 

33  Schmidt  1912—1955  XI,  p.  279. 

36  Cf.  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  350  ff. 

Chapter  31 

1  The  preparatory  stage  (1)  and  termination  of  shamanizing  (8)  are  given  in  brackets 
because  the  account  of  them  are  often  incomplete.  Special  rites  (7)  have  not  been  noted; 
most  commonly  a  sacrificial  or  forecasting  episode  towards  the  end  of  shamanizing. 

2  The  number  in  brackets  after  the  ethnic  group  refers  to  the  chapter  in  which  the  seance 
is  analysed;  *indicates  that  the  sequence  is  recurrent. 

Chapter  32 

1  Shirokogoroff  1935  a,  p.  337. 

2  See  p.  107  (3G). 

3  Karjalainen  1918,  p.  593. 
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